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Memorandxiin  on  the  Age  for  Entrance  into  the 
Universities  by  the  Hon.  and  Bevd.  E.  Lyttelton, 
MA.. 


Thesuggealion  which  was  made  by  two  or  three  of  our  witnesses 
that  the  maximum  age  for  competition  in  the  Entrance  Scholar- 
ships of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Colleges  should  be  lowered 
from  19  to  17  or  18,  deserves  some  notice  supplementary  to  the 
brief  remarks  contained  in  the  Report. 

There  seems  at  first  sight  some  ground  fo"  supposing  that  such 
a  change woald  allow  those  who  now  go  to  the  Univeraityto  "get 
out  into  life "  earlier,  and  so  would  extend  the  benefits  of  a 
University  training  to  those  boys  who  now  pass  straight  from 
the  school  to  business  at  about  the  age  of  19.  >  It  may  be  said  at 
once  that  no  one  who  has  felt  the  intellectual  stimulus  of  a 
residence  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  can  view  without  concern  the 
large  number  of  lads  who  from  the  stress  of  circumstances  are 
obliged  to  forego  such  an  advantage  for  the  humdrum  routine  of 
a  clerk's  work  in  a  big  town.  It  would  he  admitted  on  all  sides 
that  any  plan  which  would  modify  this  state  of  things  in  the  right 
direction  is  deserving  of  warm  advocacy. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  note  what  the  exact  proposal  is. 
It  is  that  lx)ys  who  gain  a  college  scholarship  should  be  forced  to 
begin  University  life  at  18  or  17  instead  of  19.  Now  ai  present 
the  vast  majority  of  these  "  scholars  "  are  destined,  not  for  business, 
but  for  the  ministry,  the  b:ir,  and  the  teaching  or  medical  |)rofession. 
What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  proposed  change  on  these  boys  ? 

Those  of  them  on  whom  the  present  arrangement  presses  most 
hardly  are  those  studying  for  the  medical  profession  and  the 
ministry ;  but  from  the  latter  we  may  except  the  candidates  for 
English  Church  orders,  who  get  their  degrees  at  22  or  23,  and 
after  a  year's  further  study  are  ordained  at  23  or  24.  No  one 
need  be  anxious  to  see  curates  beginning  work  a  year  or  two  years 
younger  than  at  present.  But  in  some  other  denominations  the 
time  of  preparation  for  the  ministry  is  protracted  to  throe  or  four 
years,  and,  therefore,  a  graduate  of  23  cannot  enter  the  ministry 
till  26  or  27.  Whether  this  frequently  occurs  I  do  not  know. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the  preparation  for  the  ministry  from 
the  Universi^  course,  then  it  may  be  admitted  that  there  is  some 
grievance.  But  it  would  surely  be  possible  in  many  cases  partly 
at  least  to  combine  the  two. 
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For  medical  students  the  professional  training  is  even  more 
protracted,  but  may  in  all  cases  be  combined  with  the  University 
course.  Allowing  six  years  for  it,  a  young  man's  entrance  into 
the  profession  is  inconveniently  postponed  if  he  only  begins  Uni- 
versity life  at  19 ;  still  more  so  if  the  preparation  takes  longer. 
Suppose  it  is  desirable  that  one  of  the  students  should  get  a 
scholarship,  say,  in  chemistry,  and  should  begin  work  at  23  or  24» 
he  must  leave  school  at  16  or  17,  and  compete  for  a  scholarship 
against  lads  of  19.  This  also  may  be  admitted  as  an  inconvenience. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  yet  forthcoming  to  show  that  it  affects  a 
large  number  in  this  way.  Many  leave  school  when  they  please, 
and  do  not  try  for  a  scholarship  ;  a  few  are  sharp  enough  to  get 
one  at  an  early  age,  and  the  residuum  cannot  be  very  numerous. 

So  much  for  two  out  of  the  four  clsFses  who  at  present  go  to 
the  University.  It  will,  doubtless,  be  admitted  that  for  the  other 
two  the  prospective  barristers  and  schoolmasters  there  is  little,  if 
any,  need  for  change.  Considering  that  the  length  of  the  period 
before  a  barrister  gets  work  to  do  is  quite  uncertain,  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  dislocate  our  arrangements  in  order  to  let  him  eat  his 
dinners  a  year  or  two  years  sooner.  No  demand  for  a  change  has  been 
heard  from  this  quarter ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
number  of  prospective  barristers  at  the  Universities  is  diminishing. 
As  to  young  schoolmasters,  the  effect  would  be  that  while  a  smsdl 
minority  who  could  afford  it  would  go  abroad  to  acquire  a  good 
knowledge  of  FrencK  and  German,  the  majority  would  offer 
themselves  for  teaching  posts  at  21  years  of  age  instead  of  23. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Secondary  Education  would  gain. 

These  considerations  seem  to  show  that  in  so  far  as  boys  are 
concerned  who  now  gain  scholarships  and  go  to  the  Universities, 
the  number  who  would  benefit  by  the  proposed  change  is  incon- 
siderable, and  it  seems  clear  that  such  demand  as  exists  must 
mainly  have  arisen  in  connexion  with  those  who  do  not  at  present 
go,  but  who,  it  is  supposed,  would  go  if  the  age  for  the  scholarships 
examination  were  reduced.  Confining  ourselves  still  to  this  bare 
proposal,  let  us  consider  how  far  such  an  effect  would  be  produced. 

Supposing  the  innovation  were  carried  to  the  length  of  fixing 
the  examinations  at  the  age  of  17,  residence  would  continue  tifl 
20,  a  shorter  period  than  this  being  hardly  worth  the  upset  of 
arrangements  which  any  change  would  cause.  But  the  first 
difficulty  is  that  while  some  boys  go  into  business  or  colonial  life, 
or  solicitorships,  or  farming,  &c.  at  19,  the  majority  go  younger, 
most,  I  should  say,  at  17  or  18,  some  few  at  16.  What  reason 
is  there  for  supposing  that  the  parents  of  those  boys  would 
allow  them  to  postpone  their  entrance  into  life  till  20,  merely 
because  of  the  bonus  of  60/.  or,  more  likely,  30/.  per  annum. 

Tlie  second  difficulty  is  even  more  serious.  Even  if  a  scholarship 
offered  early  enough  could  attract  these  boys  to  an  academic  life, 
they  are  unfortunately  just  the  boys  who  would  fail  in  the  open 
competition.  Scores  of  boys  are  destined  for  these  and  similar 
occupations  who  would  be  preparing  for  the  University  if  there 
were  any  likelihood  of  their  getting  a  scholarship.  If  the  age 
for  the  scholarships  were  lowered  indefinitely,  and  their  money 
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valac  iDdefinltelj  raised,  they  would  still  be  quite  useleis  to  bojs 
who  failed  to  get  them. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  difficult  to  anticipate  any  great  benefit 
to  the  class  under  consideration,  if  the  proposed  change  took  tha 
form  only  of  lowering  the  age  of  the  scholarships.  But  some 
reformers  would  go  further,  and  either  attract  or  coerce  the  ''  non- 
scholars  "  to  begin  residence  earlier.  This,  of  course,  would  require 
some  other  arrangements  to  be  made  as  well  as  the  lowering  of  the 
examination  age.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  the  exact  arrange- 
ments would  be,  but,  assuming  that  some  are  possible,  it  remains 
to  estimate  the  probable  effect.  First,  what  are  the  evils  to  be 
remedied  ?    Secondly,  would  this  innovation  help  to  remedy  them  ? 

It  is  held,  I  believe,  that  boys  of  18  and  19  are  too  old  for  the 
trammels  of  school  life  and  would  be  better  away;  that  the 
schools  would  benefit  by  no  longer  being  obliged  to  adapt  their 
disciplinary  regulations  to  boys  little  more  than  children  as  well 
as  to  youths  on  the  verge  of  manhood  ;  that  the  reason  why  they 
stay  so  late  is  that  they  are  unwilling  to  exchange  the  careless 
athleticism  of  a  public  school  for  the  cloistral  life  of  intellect  in 
store  for  them  at  the  University  ;  and  that  the  headmasters  are 
quite  ready  to  assist  them  if  the  school  cricket  or  football  team  is 
likely  to  be  benefited. 

As  to  the  first  two  of  these  contentions  it  is  quite  certain  that 
if  a  headmaster  finds  boys  of  18  unwilling  to  submit  to  discipline 
or  otherwise  objectionable,  he  is  not  likely  to  put  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  their  departure  ;  and  in  general,  considering  how  important 
is  the  trust  reposed  in  him  in  many  ways,  he  may  be  left  to  relieve 
himself  of  these  burdens  if  they  are  felt  to  be  burdens.  The  truth 
is  that  no  one  conversant  with  school  life  will  think  seriously  of  the 
disciplinary  difficulty  in  respect  of  the  elder  boys ;  the  large 
majority  of  those  who  are  going  to  the  University  are,  during  their 
last  year  or  two,  prefects,  and  have  a  far  more  powerful  inducement 
to  be  lavv-abiding  members  of  society  then  they  ever  will  have  again. 

The  question  of  the  athleticism  of  public  school  boys  is  very 
easj  to  misunderstand.  Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
welUregulated  schools  at  the  present  day  athleticism  is  kept  in 
check  more  eflPectually  than  at  the  Universities,  or  in  the  world  at 
large.  It  should  be  remembered  that  among  the  school  athletes 
there  are  some  for  whom  no  literary  or  scientific  subject  hitherto 
discovered  possesses  any  interest  whatever,  and  when  the  schools 
are  accused  of  failing  to  kindle  their  enthusiasm  for  Greek  History 
or  the  Latin  Syntax  or  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  or  for  some  other 
intellectual  quest,  the  iuipeachment,  as  regards  a  portion  of  the 
athletes^  may  be  at  once  admitted.  But  while  schoolmasters  are 
trying  to  find  the  secret  of  intellectual  stimulus,  other  checks  to 
athletic  fanaticism  are  vigorously  applied.  The  time  devoted  to 
games  is  etrictly  curtailed,  and  the  athletes,  no  matter  how 
reluctant,  are  made  to  do  their  school  work.  I  would  not  say 
that  this  is  the  case  in  all  secondary  schools,  but  it  certainly  is  in 
a  great  many ;  and  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  safeguards 
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which  can  be  applied  at  school  are  wantiDg  at  tlie  University ; 
the  system  forbids  them  ;  po  that  while  the  problem  is  partly 
solved  in  the  schools  nowhere  else  is  it  solved  at  all 

In  other  respects,  also,  it  is  often  forgotten  that  the  school  life 
is  gradually  adapted  to  big  boys.  They  come  by  degrees  to  enjoy 
considerable  amount  of  freedom,  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
maintain  that  their  reading  suffers  from  their  remaining  at  school* 
If  Plato  is  read  with  them  somewhat  superficially,  and  Aristotle 
is  postponed*  this  is  not  because  they  are  at  school,  but  because 
they  are  young;  and  precisely  the  same  treatment  would  be 
adopted  at  the  University  if  they  went  there  at  17. 

As  regards,  then,  the  non-scholars  I  am  unable  to  assent  to  the 
idea  that  it  would  be  for  their  interest  to  leave  school  earlier  than 
at  present.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that,  even  if  the  opposite 
contentions  were  admitted,  the  number  of  boys  affected  would  not 
he  large.  It  would  only  cover  the  non-scholars  on  the  classical 
side  destined  for  the  University.  (I  should  roughly  estinutte 
these  at  not  more  than  from  10  to  20  a  year  in  a  school  of  500 
boys.)  For  we  must  not  forget  that  as  things  now  are,  the 
modem  side  boys  would  be  more  thoroughly  excluded  by  the 
compulsory  Greek  if  the  age  were  lowered  than  at  present ;  that  is 
to  say,  for  a  clever  boy  of  18  to  cram  up  sufficient  Greek  to  pass 
Little  Go  is  possible,  though  it  is  a  grievous  waste  of  time ;  but 
it  w^  uld  be  a  greater  effort,  and  would  waste  more  time  if  he  had 
to  do  it  at  16;  unless,  of  course,  the  fragment  that  is  now 
demanded  wf^re  made  more  fragmentary  still. 

To  sum  up  so  far :  of  all  the  boys  who  would  be  affected  by 
this  change,  it  cannot  be  made  out  that  any  woidd  materially  gain 
except,  perhaps,  a  few  destined  to  be  doctor^?,  and  a  few  to  be 
Noncomformist  ministers ;  the  hopes  entertained  with  regard  to 
the  rest  are  seen  to  be  illusory,  and  to  rest  upon  an  incomplete 
estimate  of  the  conditions  of  life  at  school  and  at  college. 

But  there  is  a  side  to  the  question  on  which  I  have  not  yet 
touched.  If  it  be  im{X>ssible  by  such  an  innovation  to  substantially 
assist  the  young  men,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  ruin  the  schools. 
Supposing  the  change  went  no  further  than  to  lower  the  age  of 
scholarships  from  19  to  17,  and  that  the  non-scholars  stayed  on 
at  school  as  before.  Every  single  difficulty  connected  with  disci- 
pline, and  the  handling  of  a  mass  of  boys  according  to  the  traditions 
of  vigilance  freedom,  and  trust,  would  he  at  once  intensified. 

The  candid  critics  of  the  English  fmblic  schools  (a  numerous 
body  of  men  and  women)  are  never  tired  of  insisting  on  the  dangers 
of  the  athletic  spirit  and  the  predominance  of  brute  force,  &c.,  &c. 
If  the  schoolmasters  are  able  to  prove  exaggeration  in  these 
charges,  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  presence  of  an  intellectual  element 
at  the  top  of  the  school,  containing  individuals  who  can  hold  their 
own  against  the  athletes  and  leaven  the  lump,  and  make  it  mani- 
fest that  industry  and  good  learning  are  not  incompatible  with 
manliness  and  good  sense.  It  is  now  proposed  to  take  away 
everyone  of  these  at  17  and  leave  the  heroes  of  cricket  and  foot- 
ball in  undisputed  possession.     Space  forbids  an  amplification  of 
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this  picture  further  than  to  siij  that  the  inevitable  results  would 
be  a  total  abolition  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  monitorial  system, 
yiz.9  the  government  of  boys  by  boys  under  a  system  of  trust 
fortified  and  steadied  by  the  enforcement  of  social  law ;  the 
culminating  triumph  of  our  English  public  school  system,  and  the 
one  grand  contribution  to  the  art  of  education  which  our  country 
has  been  able  to  make.  And  even  if  the  non-scholars  followed 
the  rest  and  left  at  17,  the  result  would  be  no  less  deplorable. 
Just  when  a  boy  of  the  finest  calibre  and  moral  tone  is  beginning 
to  ^ow  of  what  metal  he  is  made  he  would  disappear,  and  with 
him  would  go  the  strongest  stimulus  to  virtue  and  self-control 
wbicb  exists  among  any  boys  in  the  world,  viz.,  the  visible .  proof 
afforded  them,  not  by  a  professional  body  of  masters,  but  by  one 
of  their  own  number,  that  courage  and  love  of  learning  and  lofty 
aspirations 'are  realities  as  true  and  vivid  as  the  pleasures  oF 
games  or  bodily  appetite.  And  if,  finally,  it  hp  said  that  this 
proves  too  much  and  would  support  a  system  under  which  boys 
remained  at  school  till  22,  the  answer  is  simply  that,  whether  it 
has  sprung  up  accidentally  or  not,  the  present  system  works 
well ;  the  limit  that  has  been  hit  upon  is  wisely  chosen,  and 
that  while  bo}8  of  17  to  19  years  of  age  are  often  fitted  to  be 
leaders  of  others  and  a  real  help  to  the  school  authorities,  the 
same  is  not  true  of  boys  of  15  to  17;  and,  therefore,  a  change 
which  would  substitute  the  latter  for  the  former  would  de[)rive 
the  coimtry  of  the  best  thing  in  the  whole  of  its  educational 
system  ;  a  characteristic  which  foreigners  have  vainly  striven  to 
imitate,  though  they  have  for  many  years  envied  us  the  possession 
of  it. 


Memorandum  on  the  Financial  Resources 

available  for  Secondary  Education  by 

Mr.  H.  Hobhouse,  M.P. 


My  colleagues  have  (in  Part  IV.,  page  313  of  our  Report) 
found  themselves  unable  to  make  any  definite  forecast  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  public  resources  available  for  Secondary  Educa- 
tion to  meet  the  demands  which  are  sure  to  be  made  on  the  local 
authorities  if  the  system  we  recommend  is  adopted.  To  me, 
however,  it  seems  clear  that,  if  ^e  throw  upon  these  authorities  a 
statutory  duty  to  supply  the  acknowledged  deficiencies  in  secondary 
schools,  thero  will  not  be,  at  any  rate  in  a  large  number  of 
districts  (including  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  agricultural  counties), 
sufficient  funds  forthcoming  for  this  pur|)ose  without  further  aid 
from  the  National  Exchequer. 

The  possible  sources  of  funds  are  :  (A)  educational  endowments ; 
{B)  the  Local  Taxation  Act  grant ;  (C)  local  rates ;  (D)  parlia- 
mentary grants  ;  and  (E)  fees. 
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A.  Bj  far  the  greater  part  of  the  educational  endowments 
are  now  usefully  devoted  to  secondary  education.  Of  the  rest 
some  part  mighty  no  doubt^  either  by  removal  or  by  diversion,  be 
utilised  by  the  local  authorities  for  the  same  object.  But  in  view 
of  the  needs  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  the  strongly  conser- 
vative character  of  the  local  feeling  attaching  to  charities  (espe- 
cially those  of  a  parochial  character),  we  cannot,  I  think,  expect 
any  large  addition  to  the  secondary  education  funds  from  the 
mere  re-arrangement  of  local  endowments. 

B.  The  Local  Taxation  Act  grant,  again,  though  to  a  large 
extent  unpledged  in  those  counties  where  technical  instruction  is 
unpopular  or  unsuccessful,  must  still  in  most  counties  and  county 
boroughs  continue  to  be  expended  largely  on  other  objects  than 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  secondary  schools  and  scholar- 
ships tenable  at  those  schools,  eg,,  on  agricultural,  mining,  and 
other  technical  classes  and  institutes,  on  evening  continuation 
schools,  and  on  the  instruction  of  primary  and  other  teachers. 

C.  Considering  the  very  small  extent*  to  which  the  rating 
powers  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  have  hitherto  been 
put  in  force,  and  the  strong  objection  that  at  present  prevails  in 
many  localities  against  increasing  the  burden  of  the  rates,  espe- 
cially when  they  fall  heavily  on  agricidtural  land,  we  can  hardly 
antieipate  a  liberal  use  being  made  of  the  proposed  rating  power 
for  secondary  education.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  even  in  Wales, 
where  the  feeling  for  education  appears  to  be  much  more  enthu- 
siastic than  in  most  parts  of  England,  there  would  have  been 
many  rates  levied,  but  for  the  provision  in  the  Welsh  Interme- 
diate Act  that  an  equivalent  Treasury  grant  should  be  made  to 
meet  a  halfpenny  rate.  And  it  is  highly  improbable  that,  with- 
out a  similar  stimulus,  there  would,  under  present  circiunstances, 
be  many  rates  for  secondary  education  levied  -in  either  agricul- 
tural or  urban  England. 

D.  Nor  will  any  automatic  or  normal  increase  in  the  l^arlia- 
mentary  grants,  which  are  at  present  devoted  to  Science  and  Art 
instruction,  but  which  our  Beport  proposes  to  make  applicable  to 
secondary  education  "  in  all  its  forms  and  branches,"  sufficiently 
provide  for  the  local  deficiencies.  If  (as  we  have  recommended) 
any  future  regulation  of  these  grants  must,  to  a  large  extent,  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  existing  schools  and  specific  branches  of 
instruction,  it  will,  I  fear,  be  impossible  so  to  re-distribute  the 
present  grants  as  to  supply  new  funds  for  the  needy  localities 
without  inflicting  what  would  be  regarded  as  an  unjustifiable  loss 
on  their  present  recipients. 

E.  Passing  to  the  last  source  of  funds  now  available,  there 
are,  no  doubt,  not  a  few  persons  who  think  that  the  gaps  in 
our  secondary  school  system  ought  to  be  filled  wholly  or  almost 


*  S9e  Table  0. ;  Appendir,  Vol.  I.,  p.  488. 
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'wholly  at  the  parents*  expense.  Most  oidnr  wiUieSses,  however, 
admitted*  that  new  school  buildings  will  have  to  be  founded  and 
equipped^  and  new  scholarships  provided^  mainly  out  of  public 
funds.  And  the  balance  of  our  eyidenoe  leant  distinctly  to  the 
yiew  that  parents  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes^  whose  children 
did  not  win  scholarships,  would  not  as  a  rule  contribute  the 
whole  cost  of  education  even  when  the  schools  had  been  founded 
and  equipped.  This  cost  will  probably  at  **  third  grade  '^  and 
''second  grade"  schools  range  from  7/.  to  122.  a  year  for  tuition  alone, 
and  from  20L  to  30/.  a  year  and  upwards  for  boarding  charges — 
sums  beyond  the  means  of  many,  and  the  willingness  to  pay  of 
more,  parents  whose  children  ought  to  obtain  some  degree  of 
aecondary  education.  Considering,  moreover,  the  very  low  fees 
(scarcely  ever  exceeding  21.  a  year)  charged  in  the  excellent 
"  higher  grade  elementary  "  schools  of  niany  large  towns,  which  ure 
attended  among  others  by  the  children  of  tradesmen,  clerks,  and 
managers,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  poorer  farmers  and  shop* 
keepers  of  the  country  districts  will  be  content  to  pay  a  yearly 
fee  of  10/.  or  even  8/.  for  an  education  no  whit  better.  They 
will  probably  not  be  prepared  as  a  rule  to  pay  more  than  4/.  to 
6/.  a  year  for  tuition  or  from  half  to  two-thirds  of  the  actual 
cost,  a  proportion  not  dissimilar  to  that  at  present  borne  by  many 
of  the  parents  who  are  now  educating  their  sons  at  the  public 
endowed  schools  of  the  lower  grades.  The  remainder  of  the  cost 
will  somehow  or  other  have  to  be  defrayed  by  public  funds. 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  many  local 
authoiities  will  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  satisfy  within  any  reason- 
able time  the  statutory  requirements  we  propose  to  place  upon 
them,  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  an  amount  of  assistance 
from  the  National  Exchequer  at  least  equal  to  that  afforded  to 
the  Welsh  counties,  including  Monmouth,  since  1889.  As  -not  a 
few  of  the  English  counties  are  as  needy  in  their  local  resources 
as  some  of  the  Welsh,t  the  precedent  appears  a  fair  one.  And 
the  policy  of  meeting  a  limited  amount  of  rates  by  grants  seems 
likely  to  be  in  the  end  more  economical  for  the  Exchequer  than 
that  of  allowing  the  present,  pailiamentary  grants  to  expand 
indefinitely  and  abnormally,  as  they  would  undoubtedly  tend  to 
do  if  made  applicable,  even  under  new  regulations,  to  all  forms  of 
secondary  instruction. 

Henry  Hobhouse. 

I  desire  to  express  my  agreement  with  this  memorandum. 

E.  C.  Maclubb. 
Geo.  J.  CooKBURN. 


*  See  Beport»  Part  III.,  para.  63. 

t  It  win  be  seen  from  Table  B.,  Appendix,  Vol.  I.,  p.  446,  that  two  of  the  Welsh 
coimlies  (Denbi^  and  Monmouth)  have  endowments  amounting  to  46/.  and  55/. 
per  1,000  of  the  population,  an  amount  exceeding  that  of  fire  out  of  the  seven 
English  counties  there  included  in  the  comparison. 
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Memorandum  by  Mr.  R.  Wormell,  D.Sc.»  on  the 
Contributions  of  Private  School  Teachers  to  the 
Improvement  of  Educational  Methods. 


See  Report,  Part  II.,  page  51. 

"The  larger  scope  for  experiments  which  they  (private  schools) 
afford  has  sometimes  led  to  noteworthy  improvements  of  method." 

This  was  the  opinion  of  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission,  see 
pages  286  and  652.  It  has  been  asserted  or  admitted  by  our  own 
witnesses,  see  questions  4867  to  4870,  9264,  9266,  9346-7. 

Nearly  all  the  ^reat  educational  reformers  and  founders  of 
methods  have  started  their  experiments  as  ^'  private  ventures," 
this  being  the  only  way  opened  to  them  of  forcing  the  world  to 
consider  their  message. 

A  very  large  number  of  examples  may  be  found  to  illustrate 
this,  the  following  suggest  themselves  at  the  moment : — 

(1.)  Comenius  began  in  1616  by  opening  a  small  school  at 
Prcrau,  and  there  worked  out  his  First  Latin  Course. 

(2.)  Basedow,  in  1749,  started  his  work  with  the  children  of 
Herr  Von  Quaalen  in  Holstein. 

(^3.)  Milton's  scheme  was  the  result  of  his  experiments  in  what 
Dr.  Johnson  calls  his  "  wonder-working  academy  in  Aldersgate 
Street." 

(4.)  Pestalozzi  began  by  collecting  20  or  30  children  in  his  own 
house  at  Neuhof  in  1774,  the  children  working  with  him  with 
their  hands  in  garden,  field,  or  house  while  they  conversed  with 
him  and  learnt  the  passages  by  heart  which  he  gave  them. 

(5.)  Froebel's  biographer  (Bowen)  says,  *'  He  began  with  hfe 
"  brother  Christian's,  two  sons  and  the  orphan  sons  of  Christoph, 
**  the  pastor  of  Griesheim."  '*  Froebel  made  his  way  to  Griesheim 
**  with  funds  in  his  pocket  not  much  beyond  the  few  crowns  he 
^'  had  received  for  a  collection  of  minerals.  And  in  a  peasant's 
**  cottage  on  November  13,  1816,  wa'S  opened  the  well-known 
**  Universal  German  Educational  Institute."  Froebel  was  a 
private  schoolmaster  for  half  his  life. 

(6.)  Andrew  Bell,  the  inventor  of  the  '*  Madras  System "  of 
monitorial  instruction,  made  his  first '*  Experiment  in  Education 
**  suggesting  a  system  by  which  a  school  or  family  may  teach  itself 
"  on  Hindoo  children  collected  by  himself  for  the  purpose." 

(7.)  Joseph  Lancaster,  Bell's  contemporary,  began  teaching  on 
his  own  account  **  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  an  affectionate 
father." 

(8.)  To  these  names  we  may  add  those  of  P^ellenberg  and 
Pfere  Qirard,  also  Swiss  Educational  Reformers,  and  the  men  who 
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first  put  into  practice  the  popular  suggestions  for  technical  or 
commercial  education.  '^The  farm  turned  into  a  school"  and 
'^  A  House  of  Business  worked  as  a  School ''  are  typical  examples. 

(9.)  L'ficole  superieure  de  Commerce  de  Paris  "  was  started  as 
a  private  venture  of  Adolphe  Blanqui,  and  the  Paris  Chamber  of 
Commerce  bought  it  in  1869. 

(10.)  The  Public  Institute  of  Commerce  of  Leipzig  was  started 
by  David  August  Schebe,  and  was  afterwards  taken  over  by  the 
Corporation  of  Merchants. 

(11.)  In  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century  two  private  school- 
masters in  London,  are  said  by  their  contemporaries  to  have 
greatly  improved  the  teaching  of  little  boys — namely,  Thomas 
Farnabie  and  Charles  Hoole. 

Dr.  Barnard  (pf  U.S. A.)  says  Hoole  wbs  '^the  pioneer  educator 
of  his  century." 

(12.)  Oiu'  own  times  supply  many  additional  examples.  Mr. 
Quick  tried  his  natural  system  with  a  preparatory  school  of  his  own 
collecting. 

(13.)  Frances  Mary  Buss  found  her  first  opportunities  by  means 
of  a  private  school. 

(14.)  Walter  Wren,  whose  success  as  a  private  "  coach  "  produced 
quite  a  sensation  30  years  ago,  introduced  methods  which  are 
now  adopted  by  "  coaches  "  at  the  universities  and  public  schools. 

(16.)  Slojd  owes  its  origin  to  private  enterprise.  Herr  Salomon's 
trainine^  school  for  81ojd  at  Naas  is  carried  on  at  the  expense  of 
himself  and  his  uncle,  and  leads  us  to  recall  many  private  schools 
whose  proprietors  never  expected  to  make  private  profit  by 
their  ventures.  Both  Slojd  and  the  Kindergarten  were  freely 
used  by  private  schools  i^  England  before  any  public  schools 
adopted  them.  Beata  Doreck  and  one  or  two  private  school- 
mititresses  wlio  co-operated  with  her  established  the  latter. 

It  is  safe  to  affirm  that  the  only  places  in  England  where 
Pestalozzian  plans  have  had  anything  like  a  fair  trial  have  been 
private  schools,  and  the  trial  has  lesidted  in  the  abandonment  of 
many  of  those  plans  for  the  improved  plans  of  Froebel. 

At  the  ])resent  moment  the  Gouin  method  of  teaching  languages 
is  being  given  a  free  and  fair  trial  in  private  schools  only.  But 
we  cannot  generally  quote  existing  schools  and  their  experiments, 
until  liiey  have  arrived  at  the  stnge  of  assured  success. 

K    WORMELL. 
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16  SECONDARY  EDUCATION   COMMISSION: 


Memorandum  on  Pensions  and  Provident  Funds 
for  Teachers,  by  Mr.  R.  Wormell,  D.Sc. ;  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Lyttelton,  M.A. ;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Toxall,  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Bryant,  D.Sc. 


It  should  be  the  duty  of  governing  bodies  of  schools  to  provide 
definitely  for  superannuation  of  head  and  assistant  mistresses  and 
masters. 

This  may  be  done  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  suit  the  circum- 
stances of  different  kinds  of  schools.  We  limit  ourselves  to  the 
suggestion  of  four  typical  methods,  and  at  the  same  time  invite 
attention  to  certain  well-marked  differences  between  the  needs  of 
women  and  of  men. 

A. — ^The  Incorporated  Association  of  Headmasters,  after  having 
made  extensive  inquiries  respecting  the  salaries  and  length  of 
service  of  masters  in  secondary  schools,  devised  an  insurance  and 
pension  scheme  applicable  alike  to  assistant  and  head  masters  and 
mistresses,  and  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Imperial  Life 
Office  to  carry  out  the  scheme.  The  chief  feature  of  this  scheme 
is  the  payment  of  fixed  annual  premiums  for  each  share,  half  of 
which  is  expected  to  be  paid  out  of  salary  and  half  to  be  added 
by  the  governors,  and  the  purchase  thereby  of  an  annuity  accru- 
ing at  the  age  of  55  and  varying  in  amount  inversely  wiih  the 
age  of  entry. 

The  Imperial  Life  Office  keeps  the  account  quite  distinct  from 
other  insurance  business,  in  a  section  by  itself;  the  fund  has  the 
same  privileges  as  to  investment  as  the  other  funds  of  that  office, 
and  the  scheme  is  managed  for  the  Headmasters'  Association  by 
the  Imperial  Life  Office  at  a  gross  charge  of  five  per  cent,  on  the 
premium  income,  with  one-tenth  share  of  the  profits  ascertained 
every  five  years. 

The  conditions  of  pensions  are  as  follows  : — 

1st.  Any  master  in  a  school  under  corporate  control  to  be 
eligible  for  membership  of  the  scheme. 

2nd.  The  annual  premium  for  a  single  policy  or  share  to  b^ 
10/.,  paid  by  the  member,  or,  on  his  behalf,  by  his  governing 
body  for  the  time  being. 

3rd.  Any  member  of  the  fund  having  served  seven  years  in  a 
school  or  schools,  public  or  private,  to  be  allowed  to  continue  in 
the  fund  by  keeping  up  his  annual  payments,  whether  he  remain 
m  a  school  or  not. 

4th,  After  seven  years'  payments,  any  member  withdrawing 
from  the  fund  to  receive  the  whole  of  the  contributions  made  on 
his  behalf,  less  the  five  per  cent,  management  charge  and  without 
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interest,  this  having  been  transferred  to  the  pension  fund  ;  but  in 
the  case  of  a  member  dying  at  any  time  his  representatives  to 
recdve  in  the  same  manner  the  whole  of  the  contributions  made 
on  his  behalf,  le^s  the  management  charge  and  without  the 
interest. 

5th.  The  pension  age  to  be  fixed  at  55  years^  and  then  the 
option  of  a  conmiutation  payment  to  be  given  on  a  subjoined 
scale. 

6th«  The  net  profits  of  the  fund  ascertained  by  the  quin- 
quennial valuation  to  be  divided  among  paying  members  in 
proportion  to  their  shares,  the  amount  accrumg  to  each  member 
being  added  in  the  form  of  pension- value  to  his  reversionary 
pension,  and  not  to  be  subject  to  any  further  deduction 
whatever. 

This  scheme  has  aUo  been  adopted  by  the  Headmistresses' 
AssociatioE.  It  came  into  action  in  January  1894,  and  about 
100  policias  have  been  taken  out  under  it.  The  chief  impedi- 
ments to  the  general  ncceptance  of  the  scheme  are,  (1)  lack  of 
funds  in  many  school-*,  and  (2)  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of 
applying  funds  of  a  foundation  under  a  scheme  of  the  Charity 
Commission  to  part  payment  of  assistant  masters'  premiums.  To 
make  the  plan  generally  effective  the  pension  contributions 
should  always  be  a  part  of  the  necessary  expenditure  in  the 
school,  and  equally  with  other  items  be  covered  by  the  endow- 
ment or  by  external  grants. 

B. — The  Cambridge  University  Scholastic  Agency  has  entered 
into  agreements  with — 
(1.)  'i  he  Equity  and  Law  Life  Assurance  Society ; 

(2.)  The  Scottish  Provident  Institution ; 

by  which  their  committee  receives  definite  commissions  for  busi- 
ness introduced  by  it.  These  commissions  enable  the  committee 
to  remit  to  every  person  taking  out  a  policy  of  life  or  endowment 
assurance ^t;«  per  cent,  of  the  nnnual  premium. 

Members  of  the  clerical  and  teaching  profession!",  including 
women  teacher:*,  as  also  persons  holding  oflSce  in  universities, 
ooUeged,  museums,  and  learned  societies,  will  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  advantages  secured  by  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee, irrespective  of  whether  such  persons  have  had  any  other 
relations  with  the  Scholastic  Agency. 

The  following  forms  of  provision  for  families  and  old  age  have 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  committee : — 

(1.)  Whole  life  assurance. 

(2.)  Endowment  assurance,  t.^.,  policy  payable  at  a  tixed  age, 
or  death,  whichever  occurs  first. 

(3.)  Simple  endowment,  i.e,,  policy  payable  at  a  fixed  age.  If 
death  occurs  previously,  then  (a)  premiums  are  not 
returned ;  {b)  premiums  or  a  certain  portion  of  them 
are  returned  without  interest. 

J    8S5S9.  a 
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(4.)  Deferred  annuities. 
(5.)  Immediate  anouitiee. 

0. — The  third  scheme  is  suggested  as  specially  adapted  to  girls' 
schools,  particularly  in  yiew  of  the  transfer  of  teachers  from 
school  to  school.  It  is  an  arrangement  by  which  the  governors 
of  a  school  lay  by^  on  behalf  of  each  teacher,  such  an  annual  sum 
as  they  may  determine,  and  either  pay  to  the  teacher  the  sum  that 
has  accrued  to  him  on  retirement^  or  buy  with  it  for  him  the 
corresponding  pension.  This  might  with  advantage  be  done 
through  a  central  office.  From  10  to  25  per  cent  of  the  salary 
fund  might  be  suggested  as  the  annual  amount  of  the  pension 
fund. 

Since  the  rate  of  payment  for  old  age  pensioxis  in  the  case  of 
women  is  higher  than  in  that  of  men,  while  the  disabilities  of  age 
tell  against  them  at  an  earlier  age,  and,  on  the  other,  hand,  since 
the  sidaries  demanded  by  them  for  equivalent  quantities  of  work 
are  lower,  the  sum  laid  by  annually  on  behalf  of  mistresses  by  a 
governing  body  should  be  larger  than  that  of  masters  to  a 
corresponding  degree. 

Since  women  retire  from  work  for  a  great  variety  of  reasons,  and 
at  very  various  ages,  it  is  especially  important  that  for  them,  at  least, 
the  sum  saved  on  their  behalf  should  be  realisable  at  any  age 
"and  after  any  period  of  service.  A  young  woman  is  thus 
enabled  readily  to  earn  her  own  marriage  portion,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  any  scheme  to  make  a  pension  fund  out  of  the 
salary  fund,  which  takes  no  cognisance  of  retirement  on  marriage, 
must  be  rightly  unpopular  among  the  younger  women. 

D. — The  fourth  scheme  is  that  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  Superannuation  of 
Teachers  in  Public  Elementary  Schools  (presented  to  Parliament 
February  1895). 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  recomqnendations  of  the 
Departmental  Committee : — 

'*  Teachers  certificated  by  Education  Department  divided  into 
two  classes,  'existing  teachers'  and  '  future  teachers.' " 

"  Obligatory  upon  '  future  teachers '  and  optional  to  '  existing 
teachers '  to  come  under  the  scheme,  the  option  extending 
from  one  year  only  from  the  establishment  of  the  scheme.** 

"  The  Teachers'  Superannuation  Fund,  to  which  all  teachers 
subject  to  the  scheme  must  contribute,  to  be  divided  into  four 
branches  formed  from  the  contributions  of  existing  and 
future  teachers,  male  and  female,  respectively." 

"  The  fund  to  be  under  the  management  of  the  National  Debt 
Commissioners  as  regards  its  custody  and  investment.  A 
return^  showing  the  state  of  each  branch,  to  be  presented  to 
Parliament  annually.  An  actuarial  inquiry  every  seven 
years  and  report  to  Parliament.  Tables  subject  to  revision 
according  to  result  of  such  inquiry." 
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**  Teachers'  contributions  to  be  deducted  by  Education  Depart- 
ment from  the  grant  to  the  schools^the  managers  deducting 
the  amount  from  the  teachers'  Balaries/' 

"  The  retiring  allowances  to  be  paid  quarterly." 

"Each  male  teacher  to  contribute  Si.  per  annum  and  each 
female  2L,  while  in  service  until  the  age  of  ^5." 

^'  Retirement  compulsory  at  65  for  men  and  women^  except  in 
special  cases  allowed  by  the  Department.'* 

*"  At  65  the  teacher  to  be  entitled  to  an  annuity  purchased 
by  his  contributions  according  to  tables  approved  by  the 
Treasury." 

'^  A  teacher  at  65,  whose  service  is  not  less  than  half  his  possible 
service  from  date  of  becoming  certificated,  to  be  entitled,  on 
retirement,  to  a  State  pension  m  addition  to  the  annuity  from 
his  own  contributions." 

''  The  State  pension  for  a  '  future  teacher '  for  each  complete 
year  of  service  to  be  10*.  per  annum." 

^^  The  State  pension  for  an  '  existing  teacher '  to  be  for  each 
complete  year  of  service  the  following  amount  per  annum : — 

^'  10^.,  with  the  addition  of,  for  men  Zd,,  and  for  women 
2d.y  for  each  complete  year  of  past  service  at  date  of 
establishment  of  scheme." 

''  Service  after  65  not  reckoned  for  State  pension." 
'^  Auxiliary  pensions  to  be  granted  under  certain  conditions  to 
teachers  who  become  permanently  incapable  from  physical  or 
mental  infirmity  of  continuing  to  teach  efficiently." 
'^  No  auxiliary  pension  to  be  paid  to  a  teacher  who  has  served 
less  than  10  years,  nor  to  one  whose  service  does  not  amount 
to  at  least  half  his  possible  service." 
^*  nChe  amount  of  auxiliary  pension  to  be  :— • 

^*  For  men :  201.  after  10  years'  service,  with  the  addition 

of  1{.  for  each  complete  additional  year's  service. 
'*For  women  :  15i.  after  10  years'  service,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  13*.  4d,  for  each  complete  additional  yearns 
service. 
"  Provided  that  such  pension  shall  not  exceed  the  super- 
annuation to  which  the  teacher  might  have  been  entitled 
on  reaching  the  age  of  65." 
'^  Annuity  from  contributions  of  teacher  receiving  auxiliary 
*  pension  to  be  appropriated  after  65  years  of  age  to  the 
partial  payment  of  the  pension." 

RiGHABD  WOBMELL. 

E.  Lyttelton. 
J.  H.  YoxAUi. 
Sophie  Bbtamt. 
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Memorandum  by  Mrs.  Bryant  and  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler 
on  the  Various  Methods  of  securing  Repre- 
sentation of  Teachers  on  the  Central  and  Local 
Authorities  for  Secondary  Education. 


Three  diflferent  views  are  held  with  regard  to  the  representation 
of  teachers  on  the  central  and  local  authorities  for  secondary 
education.  It  may  be  convenient  that  we  should  here  summarise 
them^  with  references  to  the  evidence  given  in  the  course  of  the 
Commission's  enquiry. 

Some  of  our  witnesses  seemed  to  regard  the  formation  of  a 
local  authority  for  this  purpose  as,  at  best,  a  necessary  evil.  They 
would  minimise  its  powers  either  by  placing  it  under  the  control 
of  a  central  authority,  so  constituting  the  latter  as  to  include 
persons  of  practical  experience  in  teaching  and  to  be  fairly 
representative  of  the  teaching  profession,  or  by  limiting  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  county  council  and  the  school  board  upon  it  to 
ono'third  of  its  members,  giving  the  remaining  two-thirds  to  the 
universities,  local  educational  associations  and  governing  bodies 
(JlSee Q«. 8646,   of  8chools.(^)     They   based  these  opinions  on  the  ground  that 

public  authorities,  elected  for  another  purpose,  would  be  deficient 
m  educational  experience ;  that  in  their  inexperience  they  might 
injure  efficient  schools  already  in  existence;  and  that  there  was 
a  dangei*  of  partisan  action,  of  ill-considered  changes  in  educa- 
tional methods,  and  of  wasteful,  because  ignorant,  expenditure  of 
public  money.  They  dreaded  what  they  would  call  the  tyranny 
of  self-confident  ignorance,  its  power  of  checking  originality,  a 
tendency  to  cut  schools  to  one  pattern,  the  destruction  of  educa- 
tional liberty,  of  variety  of  work,  of  living  progress.  With 
Mr.  Thring,  they  feared  lest  the  teacher,  *'  the  skilled  workman, 
engaged  in  the  highest  kind  of  skilled  work,  should  be  deli- 
berately and  securely  put  under  amateurs  in  perpetuity."(*) 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  held  no  less  strongly  an  exactly 
opposite  opinion.  They  maintained  that  the  essential  thing 
for  educational  progress  is  popular  control.  In  their  view, 
"  the  absolute  direction  should  lie  with  the  municipal  authority, 
'*  no  universities  ex  o^io,  or  university  college,  or  experts,  or 
*'  any  persdns  not  representing  those  who  provide  the  money, 
'*  having  a  right  to  sit  on  the  educational  committees."  For  the 
successful  working  of  the  scheme,  they  held  it  to  be '' essential 
''  that  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers  should  have 'absolute 
*'  control."! •)  The  presence  of  experienced  teachers  or  of  others 
nominated  for  their  special  knowledge  of  educational  matters,  so 
far  from  being  an  advantage,  would,  in  their  judgment,  be  **  most 
'^  damaging  to  the  popular  interest  in,  and  enthusiasm  for,  educa- 
**  tional  work."  Whatever  the  risk  of  failure  through  the  neglect 
of  experienced  counsel,  the  local  authority  must  be  left  to  learn 


(*)  Theorjfand 
Praotioeqf 
JbaeMng,  p.  261 
(Ed.  18W). 
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its  lessons  for  itself.  "  A  town  must  learn  by  experience  to  value  the 
^^  opinion  of  experts  and  their  co-operation  and  assistance  ;  if  the 
''  majoriiy  of  the  ratepayers  take  a  foolish  yiew,  it  is  better  to  let 
**  them  work  out  their  foolibh  ideas  and  to  learn  by  experience, 
^'  rather  than  to  have  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers  out* 
**  voted  by  expert&"(0  Those  who  held  such  views  as  these  bad  ('^  Q-  lo^rs. 
been  impressed  by  the  evils  arisin£^  from  the  lack  of  public 
interest  in  secondary  education,  ana  had  a  lively  sense  of  the 
dangers  which  may  arise  when  schools  lie  outside  the  influence  of 
public  supervision.  Contented  inefficiency,  obsolete  methods, 
neglect  of  necessary  reforms  in  curriculum  and  management, 
"drowsy  and  impotent  routine,"  would,  ihey  argued,  be  best 
cured  by  measures  for  securing  public  oversight  of  what  is  essenti- 
ally a  public  duty. 

A  third,  more  moderate,  and,  as  we  think,  more  reasonable 
view  falls  between  these  two  extremes.  Admitting  that  great 
evils  must  follow  from  absence  of  public  supervision  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  the  neglect  of  educational  experience  on  the 
other,  most  of  those  whom  we  have  consulted  advocate  the 
combination,  both  on  the  central  and  local  authorities,  of 
educational  and  administrative  experience.  Taken  together  and 
combined  in  one  authority,  knowledge  of  educational  work  and 
skill  in  public  administration  would  supplement  each  other, 
correct  one  another's  characteristic  defects,  and  form  the  most 
efficient  instrument  for  guidance  and  control.* 

If  this  last  view,  which  is  that  taken  in  the  foregoing  Report, 
be  regarded  as  lying  nearest  the  truth,  it  remains  to  consider  how 
the  combination  which  it  proposes  can  best  be  secure<J,  for  the 
educational  council  of  the  central  authority,  and  for  the  local 
authority  respectively. 

The  Central  Authority. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  and  our  Beport  recommends,  that  the 
Educational  Council  should  consist  of  (1)  Crown  nominees, 
(2)  persons  appointed  by  the  universities,  and  (3)  experienced 
members  of  the  teaching  profession.  It  would  appear  that, 
in  principle,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  two  latter  should  not 
be  appointed  by  similar  methods;  but  no  one  can  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  the  practical  difficulties  still  in  the  way  of 
securing  that  the  voice  of  the  teachers  should  be  heard  on  the 
Educational  Council  as  clearly  as  that  of  the  universities. 
The  latter  have  a  corporate  existence,  the  former  are  still  a 
disparate  mass.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  prescribe  that  the  univer- 
sities shall  appoint  member?  on  the  Educational  Council,  but 
there  is  no  definite  body  of  teachers  to  which  we  can  look  for  a 
similar  service.  Thus  for  the  present,  until  such  a  body  has  come 
into  existence,  it  is  necessary  to  rely  on  co-optation  as  proposed 
in  the  Report 

^  A  sammary  of  tbe  eyidence  on  this  point  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
liemoTandnm. 
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But  to  our  mind  co-optation  is  merely  a  temporary  expedient, 
good  until  the  corporate  body  of  teachers  id  formed.  Registra- 
tion is  the  natural  means  to  the  formation  of  such  a  body,  and 
we  would  suggest  that,  so  soon  as  a  register  is  made,  one-third  of 
the  Educational  Council  should  be  appointed,  or  recommended 
to  the  Crown  for  appointment,  by  a  vote  of  the  registered 
teachers  throughout  the  country. 

The  advantages  of  the  direct  election  by  teachers  of  teachers 
to  sit  on  the  Council  are : — (I.)  That  in  this  way  it  could  be 
best  ascertained  what  persons  are  considered  most  fit  and  eminent 
from  the  professional  point  of  vieW;  other  points  of  view  being  other- 
wise provided  for ;  (2.)  That  it  would  relieve  the  other  members 
of  the  Council  from  the  difBcult  and  somewhat  invidious  duty  of 
selection ;  (3.)  That  persons  thus  chosen  by  the  whole  body  of 
registered  teachers  would  be  in  the  most  favourable  position  for 
ascertaining  and  expressing  the  common  wisdom  of  the  profession  ; 
and  (4.)  That  this  arrangement  would  throw  on  all  teachers  a 
new  and  educative  responsibility,  to  the  ultimate  effects  of  which 
we  are  sanguine  enough  to  attach  great  importance. 

The  machinery  of  election,  would  be  very  simple.  It  would 
be  as  easy  to  collect,  by  voting  papers,  the  votes  of  the  registered 
teachers  as  it  is  to  collect  by  similar  means  the  votes  of  the 
Convocation  of  the  University  of  London  for  persons  to  be 
nominated  to  Her  Majesty  for  appointment  on  the  Senate.  The 
machinery  of  election,  it  may  be  added,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
Teachers'  Registration  Bills,  and  a  similar  election  is  conducted 
for  professional  representatives  on  the  Medical  Council. 

One  real  difficulty  there  is,  or  rather  has  been,  in  the  proposal 
to  form  a  professional  electorate ;  and  much  good  sense,  as  well 
as  good  feeling,  on  the  part  of  teachers  may  bo  still  necessary  to 
eliminate  it.  Wc  refer  to  the  difficulty  of  devising  a  system  by 
which  teachers  in  secondary  and  also  those  in  elementary  schools 
i>hall  receive  due  recognition,  it  being  obviously  of  great  impor- 
tance that  neither  factor  of  experience  should  be  neglected  or 
over  balanced.  Teachers  in  secondary  schools  have  ft^ared  that, 
under  a  single  register  and  a  simple  electoral  system,  their  vote 
would  be  completely  swamped  by  the  greater  number  of  teachers 
in  elementary  schools.  Hence  has  arisen  the  suggestion,  that, 
although  there  should  be  one  register,  there  might  be  two  electoral 
rolls,  a  condition  introducing  an  element  of  complexity  into  the 
keeping  of  the  register  very  distasteful  to  the  administrative 
mind. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  constitution  of  the  register  as 
proposed  in  our  recommendations  completely  obviates  this  particular 
difficulty  Problems  as  to  the  due  distribution  of  electoral  rights 
do  not  arise  when  the  register  is  such  as  to  include  all  teachers, 
wherever  employed,  provided  their  professional  qualification  is 
sufficient.  An  electorate  based  on  the  register  which  the  foregoing 
Keport  recommends  would  not  be  significant  of  special  interests 
in  different  branches  of  the  profession,  but  of  the  best  qualified 
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!  educational  opinion  of  the  whole.     It  would,  we  believe,  be  much 

better^  in  the  interest  of  professional  unity  as  well  as  of  harmony  of 
educational  aims,  to  work  such  a  register  as  one  electoral  roll  than 
to  work  any  other  kind  of  register  as  two.  Moreover,  against 
the  double  electorate  it  may  in  principle  be  urged  that  it  would 
not  tend  to  develop  in  every  one  of  the  teachers'  representatives 
on  the  council  that  catholicity  of  educational  view  and  knowledge 

)  which  is  so  much  to  be  desired. 


The  Local  Authobity. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  election  of  teachers  on  the 
local  authorities,  the  case  presents  more  difficulties,  but  the  need 
of  securing  the  presence  of  teachers,  knowing  the  minds  of 
teftchers  and  trusted  by  them,  is  even  greater.  The  policy  of 
decentralisation  makes  the  local  authority  the  true  centre 
of  activity  in  the  system  proposed  by  our  Report.  It  is  proposed 
to  give  to  the  local  authority  great  powers  in  founding,  grading 
and  inspecting  schools,  in  determining  the  standard  of  efficiency 
with  respect  to  buildings,  staff  and  curriculum,  in  awarding 
scholarships,  and  in  administering  educational  grants.  In  the 
discharge  of  these  functions  each  local  authority  will  not  only 
have  to  deal  with  administrative  problems  of  school  supply,  but 
also  to  decide  matters  involving  consideration  of  the  choice  and 
order  of  studies,  the  effect  of  methods  of  examination  on  curri- 
culum, the  training  and  qualification  of  teachers,  and  the  internal 
organisation  of  schools;  questions  on  which  there  is,  at  the 
present  time,  considerable  activity  of  thought  and  flux  of  opinion. 
The  inner  life,  which  is  the  real  life,  of  education,  must  be  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  these  decisions.  It  is  not  proposed  that 
the  central  authority  should  check  the  local  authority  in  the 
detaileil  administration  of  its  work.  The  more  necessary  there- 
fore does  it  become  to  secure,  and  by  equally  effective  methods, 
the  presence  of  teachers  with  a  representative  experience  of  school?, 
not  only  on  the  central,  but  also  on  the  local  authority. 

The  same  arguments  as  for  the  central  authority  apply  to  show 
that  the  teachers  on  the  local  authority  should  be  such  persons 
as  would  in  most  cases  be  best  secured  by  calling  upon  the 
registered  teachers  of  the  h)cality  to  elect  them.  We  might 
even  say  the  same  arguments  A  fortiori,  so  important  is 
the  work  of  the  local  authority  in  its  educational  bearings,  and 
so  essential  is  it  tl^at  the  educational  advisers  on  the  authority 
should  be  in  touch  with  the  teachers  in  the  schools  and  possess 
their  confidence.  In  particular,  we  may  lay  stress  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  so  constituting  the  new  local  authorities  as  to  secure 
from  the  outset  the  confidence  of  teachers.  The  tendency  shown 
by  so  many  of  our  professional  witnesses  to  rely  on  the  central,  as 
against  the  local,  authority  is  very  significant.  It  will  not  be 
enough  to  decentralise  by  legislation.  We  must  decentralise  also 
this  bent  of  the  educational  mind,  and  the  way  to  do  it  is  plain. 
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The  teachers  will  aoon  learn  to  rely  on  the  local  authority  if  they  ^ 
as  teachers,  ar3  invited  to  co-operate  with  it.  Indeed,  the 
advantages  of  tliis  course  are  so  clear  that  we  venture  to  hope 
local  authorities  will,  of  their  own  accord,  invite  tenchers  to 
choose  those  persons  wlio  shall  be  co-opted  as  exponents  of  edu- 

0)  c  p.  Pirt  IV.  cational  opinion.(^)     This  has  already  been  done  in  the  case  of 

■ections  33  and     ^y^^  London  Technical  Education  Board. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  urged  that  no  single  class  or 
interest  ought  to  be  given  representation  on  a  public  authority, 
that  it  is  contrary  to   sound   principle   to   encourage   sectional 

iMia-fi.  '  divisions  or  to  excite  the  opposition  which  privilege  provoke8.(*) 

But  this  objection  is,  in  our  opinion,  founded  on  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  purpose  proposed.  Representation  should  certainly 
never  be  given  on  any  public  authority  to  any  special  class  for 
the  protection  of  its  own  pecuniary  or  other  interests.  The 
proposed  local  authority  for  secondary  education  is,  however,  a 
body  to  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  a  very  special  matter 
of  great  public  concern,  but  requirint;  much  expert  knowledge. 
The  simple  expedient  would  have  been  to  elect  ad  hoc,  and  in 
that  case  the  objection  to  a  limited  electorate  of  teachers  might 
well  have  been  made  on  grounds  of  constitutional  principle.  Instead 
of  adopting  the  simple  expedient,  however,  it  is  proposed  to 
institute,  as  more  effective  for  its  end,  a  composite  board,  of  which 
the  components  shall  represent,  not  different  interests,  but  all  the 
special  kinds  of  experience  that  bear  upon  the  special  problem* 
Thus  it  is  proposed  to  place  on  the  local  authority  representatives 
of  the  county  council,  of  the  school  board,  of  the  universities,  of  the 
teachers.  Each  set  of  members  might,  it  is  true,  represent  an 
interest ;  even  the  elected  representatives  might  do,  so  if  they 
carried  party  predilections  or  questions  of  social  class  into  the 
educational  authority  and  made  them  dominant.  But  the 
exercise  of  common  sense  and  right  feeling  may  well  be  trusted  to 
prevent  any  such  result.  The  popularly  elected  representatives 
of  both  kinds  would  be  there  in  order  to  bring  to  the  board 
their  knowledge  of  the  popular  will  and  public  business,  and  the 
representatives  of  educational  experience  would  be  there  to  con- 
tribute their  quota  of  knowledge  and  skill,  and  may  no  less  be 
depended  on  to  do  this  with  a  sound  disinterestedness.  Moreover^ 
the  popularly  elected  representatives,  being  responsible  to  the  rate- 
payers, would  rightly  be  in  a  decided  majority.  The  insignificant 
voting  power  of  a  few  teachers'  representatives  puts  them  practi- 
cally in  the  position  of  having  an  effective  voice,  but  not  an 
effective  vote.  It  might,  of  course,  be  provided  that  they  should 
not  vote  at  all  on  questions  of  salaries,  but  an  honourable 
understanding  in  all  such  matters  would  be  certain  to  exist,  and 
probably  would  bo  deemed  sufficient.  We  trust,  therefore,  that 
the  local  authorities,  not  attaching  weight  to  this  line  of  objection, 
will  look  for  selection  on  educational  grotmds  to  those  who  have 
most  knowledge  of  educational  affairs.  They  might  well,  while 
retaining  their  power  to  co-opt,  use  it  by  delegating  to  the  teachera 
the  power  to  elect. 
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An  electoral  roll  for  the  administrative  county  would  be  easily 
formed.  For  other  purposes  the  local  authority  would  have  a 
list  of  all  the  registered  teachers  in  the  schools  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion.  These  form  a  natural  electorate,  to  which,  since  the  local 
authority  should  be  in  touch  with  the  experience  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  the  registered  teachers  in  these  schools  should  be 
added.  It  would  be  premature  at  this  moment  to  determine 
-whether  one  or  two  electoral  rolls  would  be  necessary.  The 
case  is  not  quite  parallel  with  that  of  the  central  council^  as 
the  business  of  the  local  authority  is  so  much  more  immersed 
in  concrete  detail.  One  method  for  dividing  the  representation, 
fehould  this  seem  advisable,  would  be  to  give  some  to  the  registered 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  alone,  and  some  to  all  the  registered 
teachers  acting  jointly. 

Jt  is,  of  course,  most  important  that  among  the  representative 
teachers  there  should  be  women,  but  the  method  of  choice  by 
election  would  doubtless  sufficiently  provide  for  this  in  an 
electorate  of  which  women  would  form  a  not  insignificant  part. 


Api^endix. 

We  append  a  summary  of  evidence  given  in   Eivcur  of  the 
representation  of  teachers  on  the  local  authority. 

Sir   George   Kekewich(\)   would    have    teachers    elected    by  jj^ggiij^**"** 
teachers  on  the  county  and  county  borough  authorities  though 
he  would  exclude  them   from  the  financinl  business  of  levying 
Tates.     Mr.    SharpeQ    thought   the   presence   of   all   classes   of  t*)  ^^^• 
teachers  desirable  on  the  county  authorities.    Sir  George  Young(*),  (*)  iss- 
while  giving  a  majority  to  the  representative   members  chosen  in 
the  locality,  would  ^'  add  an  educational  element  from  whatever 
"  source  it  can  be  derived."     Mr.  B>ichmond(^),  speaking  of  the  (*)  6O8.590. 
central  local  authority  for   London,  would   place   upon   it   two 
representatives  of  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools.     Mr.  C.  T. 
D.  Acland(*),  would  have  on  the  county  committee  elected  repre-  OMemoraudum 
sentatives  of  the  refristered  secondary   teachers  in   the  county.  ^'     ' 
Mr.  Lee  Warner(^),  thought  that  the  county  committees  *'  ought  (•)  ^^^s- 
"  to   be  forced   to  have   representatives  of  the  various  school- 
"  masters'  organizations  in  each  county."     Mr.  Sidney  Wpl)b(^,  d  2063-4. 
would  make   the  presence  of  teachers  on  tlie  local  authority  "  a 
*^  matter  of  statutory  obligation  and   not   have    it   left  to   the 
'*  voluntary  choice  of  the  board  itself."     Mr.  Fearon(^*),  who  felt  p»)  10^7-8. 
that  tbere  were  difficulties  in  the  election  of  teachers  on  the  local 
authority,  argued  that  this  was  a  reason  for  creating  a  provincial 
authority  en   which  they  could  be  represented.     Mr.   Macan(®),  (»)  4«i2-33. 
would  like  to  have  on  the  Ccunty  Committee  of  such  a  county  as 
Surrey  a  representative  of  the  He  idmasters'  Conference  and  of  the 
Headmasters'  Association^  whether  nominated  by  the  Council  or 
chosen  by  the  associations^  seemed  to  him  immaterial,  but  he  had 
no  objection  to  the  second  plan.    The  Bishop  of  London(^)  thought  ^^^^S^^'^t^ 
that  "  a  certain  representation  of  teichers  should  be  added  to  the  4812. 
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*'  county  council,  becaase  they  are  able  to  give  inforniation  that 
no  one  else  can  give,  and  that  the  representation  should  be 
prescribed  by  law."  Dr.  Percival(^®),  would  "  distinctly  wish  to 
^'  see  teachers^  both  from  secondary  and  elementary  schools, 
"  represented  on  the  county  authority^  not  that  they  should 
'<  necessarily  have  a  preponderating  influence,  but  that  they  should 
**  be  fairly  represented/'  He  added  that  he  thought  "a  fourth 
'*  would  be  sufficient."  Mr.  Vardy("),  thought  that  '^  the  district 
'*  authority  should  certainly  have  representatives  of  all  the 
*'  teachers  of  the  district."  Dr.  Poole(^*),  speaking  for  the  Head- 
masters* Association,  held  that  the  provincial  council  should 
comprise  nominees  of  the  registered  secondary  teachers ;  in  the 
Draft  Scheme(^^)  submitted  by  the  Headmasters'  Conference  it 
is  provided  that  on  the  county  or  provincial  educational  commit- 
tees '^  adequate  representation  of  educational  interests  should  be 
**  secured."  Mr.  Storr("),  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Teachers' 
Guild,  expressed  the  opinion  that  each  county  committee  ought 
**  to  be  compelled  to  co-opt  an  equal  number  of  experts,  or  that 
"  an  equal  number  of  experts  ought  to  be  planed  on  it  by  the 
"  central  authority,  he  did  not  much  care  which."  Mr.  Pinche8(^'^), 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  OoUego  of  Preceptors,  held  that  the 
local  authority  ought  to  have  teachers  upon  it.  Mr.  Bowden(^^), 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  urged  that 
the  teachers  siiould  have  representation  both  on  the  county  and  the 
county  borough  authority.  Mr.  Brown  (^^),  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  Private  Schools'  Association,  would  have  '*  one  third  of  the 
*'  local  educational  authority  elected  by  all  the  registered  teachers 
^*  in  the  district."  Dr.  Bruce(^®),  a  representative  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Boards,  thought  that  on  the  local  authority 
there  should  be  a  representative  of  the  teachers  elected  hj  them, 
but  questioned  whether  the  teachers'  representatives  should  have  a 
vote.  Professor  Laurie(^®),  thought  that  on  the  district  authorities 
"  the  secondary  teachers  of  the  county  should  elect  at  least  two 
'*  members,  and  the  elementary  certificated  teachers  one  member." 
Miss  Anderton(^),  suggested  that  one  fourth  of  the  district  autho- 
rity for  secondary  education  should  consist  of  actual  teachers. 
Miss  Creak(*^),  wrote  that  in  her  opinion  the  district  authority 
should  include  a  large  proportion  of  representatives  of  the  regis- 
tered body  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

This  remarkable  consensus  of  opinion  shows  that,  not  only  the 
teachers  themselves,  but  men  of  wide  experience  of  public  life, 
whether  in  connexion  with  county  councils,  school  boards,  or  the 
public  service  agree  in  thinking  it  necessary  to  secure  the  educa- 
tional experience  of  teachers  on  the  new  local  authorities  for 
secondary  education. 

Sophie  Bryant. 

M.  E.  Sadlbk. 

K.    WOUMELL, 
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Memorandum  by  Mr.  M.  B.  Sadler  on  the  Leaving 
Examination  as  conducted  in  the  Secondary 
Schools  of  Prussia. 

As  reference  is  frequently  made  in  the  course  of  this  Report 
to  the  German  Abiturienten-Exarfien,  a  short  account  of  the 
way  in  which  it  is  actually  conducted  may  be  of  service  to  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  the  system.  For  the 
particulars  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Emil  Hausknecht,  of  Berlin,  a 
teacher  with  wide  knowledge  of  German  secondary  schools. 

For  each  type  of  secondary  school  in  Prussia  a  general  plan  Plan  of  studies 
of  studies  is  laid  down  by  the  State,     But  the  lines  of  this  If.^^.^^^^i'''"'*^' 
general  plan  are  so  wide  as  to  give  to  the  headmaster  of  each  '  ' 
school  considerable  freedom  in  framing  its  curriculum.     In  this 
task  he  naturally  takes  counsel  vrith  the  teachers  on  his  staff. 
When  the  headmaster  has  thus,  with  the  aid  of  his  assistants, 
plfimned  the  curriculum  of  his  school  in  full  detail,  his  scheme 
has  ;to  be  submitted  to  the  "  College "  of    Inspectors  for   their 
approval.      Every   three   years   the   plan   of  studies   must   be  TrienniiU 
reviewed  by  the  headmaster,  and  again  «sent  in  for  the  approval  ^^^j^^  ^ 
of  the  College  of  Inspectors  as  before.     If,  in  thus  revising  bis 
curriculum,  the  headmaster  proposes  any  considerable  alterations, 
he  must  state  at  length  his  reasons  for  doing  so.     He  is  also 
permitted  to  append   to  his  own  statement  a  supplementary 
report  on  the  points  in  question  prepared  by  one  of  the  teachers 
on  his  staff.    Three  written  copies  of  this  detailed  plan  of  studies 
are  preserved,  one  being  in  the  possession  of  the  headmaster, 
another  in  the  hands  of  the  inspector,  and  the  third  being  kept 
for  reference  on  the  part  of  any  assistant  teacher  in  the  school. 

There  lies  on  the  desk  of  each  class-room  in  the  school  a  log-  The  teachere* 
book,  in  which  the  teacher,  before  leaving  the  room  at  the  end  ^^"  ^^  ' 
of  a  lesson,  enters  a  brief  record  of  the  work  done  in  the  course 
of  it  This  log-book  or  diary  is  always  accessible  to  the  head- 
master and  to  the  inspector,  for  whose  guidance  a  complete 
picture  of  the  course  of  instruction  given  in  the  class  is  thus 
preserved.  The  headmaster  and  the  inspector,  by  the  aid  of 
this  diary,  are  enabled  to  check  the  teacher  s  methods,  and  to 
assure  themselves  that  he  adheres  to  the  course  of  instruction 
prescribed  in  the  detailed  curriculum. 

Moreover,  the  more  important  exercises  of  the  pupils,  and  ^^^^^^^^ 
especially  the  '•  unseens,"  are  written,  not  on  loose  sheets  of  exercise  books, 
paper,  but  in  note  books,  in  which  corrections  and  criticisms  are 
also  written  by  the  teacher.  The  exercises  and  the  corrections 
are  both  dated,  and  the  note  books  oontainiog  them  are  carefully 
preserved  for  reference  for  one  year,  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
highest  class,  for  two  years.  Each  pupil  has  a  separate  note 
book  for  each  subject. 

The  Ic^  book  and  the  exercise  books  together  thus  provide  a  preseryed  for 
continuous  record  of  the  work  done  by  each  class.     They  are  Jt  t^e 
regularly  examined  by  the  head  master,  and  also  by  the  inspector  headmaster 

and  inspector. 
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inspection. 


The  **  promo- 
tion examina* 
tion." 


The  "  leaving 
examination." 


when  the  latter  visit-s  the  school.  This  he  does  without  notice 
and  at  his  pleasure,  and  almost  always  witbin  the  two  or  three 
months  immediately  preceding  the  leaving  examination.  The 
less  efficient  schools  are  more  freqtiently  inspected.  The 
inspectors,  it  should  be  added,  are  io variably  men  who  have  had 
previous  experience  as  teachers.  They  are  usually  appointed 
when  about,  or  a  little  more  than,  40  years  of  age.  There  are 
no  women  inspector.-*.  To  each  inspector  a  group  of  specified 
schools  is  assigned  for  a  short  term  of  years.  When  the 
inspector  visits  a  school,  he  examines  the  log  books  and  the 
exercise  books  and  listens  to  the  teaching  given  in  the  classes. 
He  is  also  permitted  to  put  questions  to  the  pupils  and  very 
often  does  so. 

At  the  end  of  each  school  year  tJiere  is  a  "promotion 
examination  "  in  every  class  below  the  highest.  The  written 
part  of  this "  promotion  examination  is  conducted  by  the 
teachers  alone,  but  the  oral  part  is  held  in  the  presence  of  the 
headmaster,  who  may  also  himself  question  the  scholars.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  only  those  boys  are  examined  orally  whose  marks 
(either  in  the  written  examination  or  in  the  general  leport  on 
the  year's  work)  are  unsatisfactory.  The  report  on  the  year's 
work  of  each  boy  has  to  be  sent  in  to  the  headmaster  before  the 
written  examination  begins.  It  is  drawn  up  in  simple  symbols ; 
+  signifying  "  ripe,"  O  '*  not  ripe,"  and  ?  "  doubtful."  No  great 
importance  is  attached  to  the  promotion  examination,  and  boys 
are  sometimes  promoted  even  though  they  have  done  badly  in  it. 
Promotion  from  class  to  class  is  not  determined  mechanically  by 
the  scale  of  marks  obtained  in  the  promotion  examination,  but 
depends  on  the  general  character  of  the  pupil's  work  during  the 
year. 

The  leaving  examination  is  confined  to  boys  in  the  first  class. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  about  25  boys  will  enter  for  it 
in  each  school.  Three  months  before  the  examination  begins, 
each  boy  prepares  a  bio^ipraphical  sketch  in  which  he  shortly 
reports  on  his  previous  education  from  its  commencement  to  the 
date  of  the  composition.  He  is  allowed  to  specify  the  subjects  of 
which  he  is  particularly  fond  (including  any  subjects  not  taught 
in  schools),  and  those  which  he  had  special  difficulty  iri  studying. 
Two  months  before  the  examination,  each  master  sends  to  the 
headmaster  a  paper  of  questions  or  problems  in  the  subject  on 
which  he  has  given  instruction.  'JTiis  paper  contains  three 
times  as  many  questions  as  will  be  required  in  the  leaving- 
examination.  The  headmaster  examines  the  questions  and 
either  approves  them  as  they  stand  or  revises  them  after  con- 
sultation with  the  teacher  concerned.  These  sets  of  questions 
are  then  sent  to  the  inspector,  together  with  a  long  characterisa- 
tion of  each  pupil,  written  by  the  class-master  and  agreed  to  by 
all  the  masters  engaged  in  teaching  the  boy,  as  well  as  by  the 
headmaster.  This  report  on  the  character  of  the  pupil's  work 
is  long  and  full,  being  written,  partly  in  symbols  and  partly  in 
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words,  on  printed  schedules.  At  the  same  time,  also,  each 
master  has  to  report  of  each  individual  pupil  whether  he  thinks 
him  ripe  to  pass  the  examination.  On  this  point  the  opinion  of 
the  master,  on  which  much  deijends,  is  expressed  in  the  words 
**  yes,"  "  no,"  or  "  doubtful."  His  decision,  which  is  based  on  the 
boy's  work  during  the  year,  weighs  as  much  as  the  written  and 
oral  examinations,  which  follow,  put  together.  Each  boy  must 
have  reached  in  his  year's  work  a  certain  standard  in  eight  or 
nine  subjects,  but  special  success  in  a  ''  compensatory  subject " 
countervails  failure  in  one  other,  German  excepted. 

On  receiving  the  papers  of  proposed  questions  and  the  reports 
on  the  individual  pupils,  the  inspector  carefully  examines  them 
and  may  refer  the  questions  in  any  subject,  with  which  he  is  not 
himself  familiar,  to  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  *'  college "  of 
inspectors  to  which  he  belongs.  Each  "  college  "  will  naturally 
have  among  its  members  an  expert  in  each  branch  of  the  school 
curriculum,  but  different  parts  of  the  same  school  are  not 
ihssigned  to  different  inspectors.  On  the  contrary  e€tch  of  the 
schools  is  placed,  as  a  whole,  under  the  care  of  one  inspector  only 
for  a  term  of  years.  The  teachers  in  a  particular  school  may 
thus  come  to  know  in  what  subjects  their  inspector  is  weak, 
and  this  may  have  some  effect  on  the  work  of  the  school.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  in  practice  the  effect  is  small,  care  being 
taken  not  to  assign  a  school  in  which  the  teaching  of  a  particu- 
lar subject  is  weak  to  an  inspector  whose  knowledge  of  that 
subject  happens  also  to  be  defective. 

When  the  inspector  has  perused  the  papers  of  questions  and 
the  reports,  he  fixes  the  date  for  the  oral  examination.  The 
headmaster  of  the  school  then  appoints  a  day  for  the  written 
examination,  usually  choosing  a  date  which  wiU  fall  from  four 
to  five  weeks  before  that  fixed  by  the  inspector  for  the  oral 
examination.  Ihe  day  before  the  written  examination,  the 
inspector  sends  back  to  the  school  the  papers  of  questions, 
having  marked  on  each  paper  one  third  of  the  questions.  The 
questions  so  marked  are  set  in  the  examination.  The  papers  of 
questions  are  sent  to  the  headmaster  by  the  inspector  in  sealed 
envelopes,  each  paper  under  a  separate  cover.  The  questions 
are  not  printed.  On  the  day  of  examination  the  headmaster  is 
required  to  hand  the  envelope  containing  the  questions,  with 
the  seal  still  unbroken,  to  the  class  master  in  the  presence  of 
the  candidates.  The  envelope  is  then  opened,  and  the  marked 
questions  are  dictated  to  the  candidates,  one  or  more  of  the 
latter  being  asked  to  repeat  them  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes 
From  two  to  five  hours  are  given  for  each  paper,  allowance 
being  made  for  the  time  taken  by  the  dictation  of  the  questions. 
The  master  concerned  fills  in  a  certificate  showing  the  exact 
time  at  which  the  seal  was  broken,  when  the  dictation  began  and 
ended,  and  when  the  worked  papers  were  collected  by  him. 
There  are  five  subjects  in  which  written  examinations  are  held, 
and  the  papers  are  set  on  consecutive  days.     Only  one  paper  is 
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given  on  each  day.  The  dates  of  the  written  examination  are 
sometimes  so  arranged  that  a  Sunday  falls  in  the  middle  of  the 
examination. 

As  the  master  thus  knows  beforehand  the  whole  list  of 
questions  from  which  those  set  in  the  examination  will  be 
taken,  it  may  be  asked  whether  he  does  not  specially  prepare 
his  pupils  to  pass  in  those  particular  subjects.  A  strict  code  of 
professional  honour  condemns  and  prevents  any  such  unfair 
preparation.  It  is  said  that  an  ordinary  teacher  would  rather 
commit  suicide  than  thus  cram  up  his  boys  beforehand  to  pass 
in  the  questions  set  by  himself.  His  spirit  would  revolt  against 
the  suggestion.  At  the  same  time,  some  teachers  are  occasion- 
ally suspected  of  the  practice.  In  case  of  such  suspicion  arising, 
the  inspector  pays  frequent  visits  to  the  class  taught  by  the 
suspected  master,  and  closely  examines  the  character  of  his 
daily  work.  He  is  also  free  to  refuse  any  of  the  three  sets  of 
questions  prepared  by  the  teacher,  and  to  substitute  a  paper  set 
by  himself.  But  the  most  effective  check  on  dishonourable 
practice  lies  in  the  fact  that  any  teacher  suspected  of  violating 
the  spirit  of  the  examination,  is  scouted  by  his  colleagues,  and 
condemned  by  professional  opinion.  If  detected  in  any  such 
offence,  he  is  branded  with  disgrace  and  dismissed  without  a 
pension. 

Each  set  of  answers  worked  in  the  examination  is  looked  over 
by  the  master,  who  marks  each  answer  1,  2,  3,  or  4  (i.e,,  very 
good,  good,  suflScient,  or  insufficient).  Papera  receiving  any  one 
of  the  three  highest  marks  are  allowed  to  "  pass."  Tlie  master 
is  required  to  set  forth  in  writing  the  grounds  of  his  decision  in 
respect  of  each  paper.  Furthermore,  all  the  teachers  concerned 
with  the  class  look  at  the  papers  of  all  the  candidates,  and  at 
the  biographical  sketches  prepared  by  them,  in  order  to  form  an 
opinion  about  e€tch  boy.  When  all  this  is  done,  the  masters 
meet  and  make  collectively  a  short  report  as  to  the  "  ripeness  " 
of  the  various  candidates  for  passing  the  examination.  In 
making  this  supplementary  report  they  take  into  account  both 
their  own  first  decision  and  the  boy's  work  in  the  written 
examination. 

All  the  worked  papers,  together  with  this  second  report  and 
the  boys'  own  biographical  sketches,  are  now  sent  to  the 
inspector  who,  the  day  before  his  visit  for  the  viva  voce 
examination,  looks  through  representative  parts  of  the  candi- 
dates' work. 

On  the  day  of  the  vivd  voce  examination  the  inspector  first 
presides  over  a  meeting  of  the  examination  board,  which 
consists  of  those  masters  to  whom  the  headmaster  has  entrusted 
the  care  of  the  highest  form  during  the  preceding  year,  together 
with  the  headmaster  and  the  inspector;  the  presence  of  the 
latter  being  required  to  make  the  board  technically  complete. 
On  the  board  each  man  has  one  vote,  the  inspector  having  also  a 
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casting  vote  on  any  snltject  on  which  the  opinion  of  the  board 
happens  to  be  equ^dly  divided. 

At  this  meetiug  of  the  examination  board  the  inspector  first 
makes  general  comments  and  criticisms  on  the  work  done  in  the 
clasa  Next,  he  criticises  the  papers  set  for  the  examination, 
with  special  reference  to  their  fitness  to  the  particular  school, 
and  to  their  easiness  and  diflSculty  as  compared  with  other 
papers  set  in  corresponding  schools  elsewhere.  He  then  reviews 
the  corrections  made  by  the  teachers  on  the  boys'  worked 
papers.  Of  these  corrections  the  inspector  either  states  his 
approval  or  suggests  alterations  in  them.  Next  he  turns  to  the 
marks  of  each  candidate,  and  goes  carefully  through  the  record 
of  his  work.  In  case  of  any  doubt  he  questions  the  teachers  as 
to  the  boy's  work,  or  looks  into  his  exercise  books  for  the  last 
two  years,  these  books  being  required  to  be  at  hand  during  the 
meeting.  Finally,  he  takes  a  vote  on  each  boy.  According  to 
this  vote  the  candidate  is  (1)  either  declared  "  ripe  "  without 
any  further  vivd  voce  examination  (which  is  equivalent  to 
passing  with  honours);  or  (2)  admitted  to  the  vivd  voce 
examination,  in  wliich  case  he  is  so  examined  only  in  those 
subjects  in  which  he  has  not  been  marked  as  "  sufficient "  both 
for  his  year's  work  and  in  his  written  examination;  or  (3) 
excluded  from  the  viva  voce  examination.  A  candidate  so 
excluded  is  considered  as  having  failed  in  the  examination,  and 
after  three  such  failures  a  boy  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  leaving 
examination  again. 

As  soon  as  it  has  been  decided  in  the  meeting  of  the  examining 
board  which  of  the  candidates  are  to  be  excused  from  the  vivd 
voce  examination,  which  are  to  be  admitted  (and  in  what 
subjects),  and  which  are  to  be  excluded,  all  the  candidates  are 
assembled  for  prayers,  and  are  afterwards  introduced  to  the 
inspector  by  the  headmaster.  The  inspector  then  announces 
the  names  of  those  who  have  passed  the  examination  without 
having  to  undergo  vivd  voce  questioning,  and,  with  a  few  words 
of  congratulation,  excuses  them  from  further  attendance.  He 
then  tells  the  other  candidates  in  what  subjects  they  will  be 
required  to  be  examined  vivd  voce,  and  the  oral  examination 
begins  at  once. 

A  candidate  who  is  admitted  to  this  vivd  voce  examination 
can  "  puU  himself  up  *'  in  any  subject  in  which  he  has  failed  to 
obtain  the  mark  "  sufficient "  in  the  written  examination.  The 
master,  however,  may  refuse  to  allow  him  thus  to  retrieve  his 
failure.  Tn  case  of  such  refusal,  however,  the  candidate  may 
ask  to  be  examined  vivd  voce  in  any  subject  in  which  he  has 
been  marked  1  or  2  (i.e.  "very  good"  or  "good"),  special 
suqcess  compensating  for  failure  in  any  subject  except  German 
and  religious  knowledge.  If  a  boy's  written  examination  work 
is  marked  higher  than  was  his  year's  work,  he  must  be  examined 
really  in  order  to  compensate  for  lass  of  marks  in  respect  of  his 
comparative  failure  in  the  course  of  instruction  given  during 
the  year.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  boy  does  badly  in  the  year's 
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work,  and  passes  in  the  written  examination  but  fails  in  vivd 
voce,  he  is  regarded  as  having  failed  in  the  examination. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  number  of  papers,  there  is  no  written 
examination  in  some  subjects,  e.g.,  religious  knowledge,  history, 
and  geography.  Each  boys  vivd  voce  examination  in  each 
subject  generally  lasts  from  20  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  Every 
candidate  must  pass  in  all  subjects,  except  drawing,  singing,  and 
gymnastics. 

The  inspector  may,  if  he  likes,  examine  a  boy  vivd  voce  in 
religious  knowledge,  history,  and  geography ;  but  in  these 
subjects  the  master  s  report  on  the  candidate's  work  during  the 
year  is  generally  decisive.  The  teaching  of  history  in  German 
schools  is  said  to  be  good,  though  the  results  are  rarely  subjected 
to  an  external  test  in  the  leaving  examination.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  boys  in  the  highest  class  often  find  no  small 
difficulty  in  obtaining  from  their  teacher  a  satisfactory  report 
in  history  and  religious  knowledge. 

The  vivd  voce  part  of  the  leaving  examination,  including  the 
meeting  of  the  examining  board  which  precedes  it,  usually  lasts 
one  day — e.g,,  from  8  a.m.  to  6  or  7  p.m.  with  a  abort  break  for 
lunch. 

At  the  close  of  the  examination  day,  the  examination  board 
meets  once  more,  the  inspector  being  present.  At  this  meeting 
all  the  other  masters  attend  and  may  be  asked  questions  by  the 
inspector ;  but  they  have  no  vote  or  voice  in  the  discussion. 
The  results  of  the  examination  are  announced  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  each  candidate  being  simply  told  whether  he  has  passed  or 
failed.  But  the  certificate,  which  the  candidate  receives  after- 
wards, goes  into  very  considerable  detail 

When  held  in  schools  which  have  a  nine-years'  course,  the 
leaving  examination  admits  the  successful  candidate  to  the 
university,  except  that,  in  the  case  of  the  real-gymnodium  and 
the  ober-realachulef  it  does  not  admit  the  student  to  academic 
study  in  classical  philology,  philosophy,  theology,  law,  or 
medicine.  When  held  in  the  real-schule,  where  the  course  is 
of  six  years'  duration,  the  leaving  examination  confers  a  certifi- 
cate which  admits  the  holder  to  many  of  the  professions  and  to 
the  civil  service. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  his  report  on  German  schools, 
presented  to  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission,  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  thus  summarised  the  rules  of  the  leaving  examination  : 
"  It  is  to  be  such  as  a  scholar  of  fair  ability  and  proper  diligence 
"  may,  at  the  end  of  his  school  course,  come  to  with  a  quiet 
"  mind  and  without  a  painful  preparatory  efibrt,  tending  to 
"  relaxation  and  torpor  as  soon  as  the  effort  is  over."  And  he 
remarked  on  the  care  which  is  taken  that  "  the  instruction  in 
"  the  highest  class  should  not  degenerate  into  a  preparation  for 
"  the  examination  ;  that  the  pupil  may  have  the  requisite  time 
"  to  come  steadily  and  without  over -hurrying  to  the  fulness  of 
"  the  measure  of  his  powers  and  character ;  and  that  he  may  be 
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"  securely  and  thoroughly  formed,  instead  of  being  bewildered 
''  and  oppressed  by  a  mass  of  information  hastily  heaped 
•  together." 

The  Prussian  abitv/rient^n  examen  is  interesting  alike  in 
respeet  of  its  methods  and  in  the  privileges  which  it  confers. 
Its  methods  are  carefully  devised  so  as  to  give  to  the  teacher  a 
large  degree  of  freedom  in  framing  the  curriculum  of  his  school, 
and  in  forming  a  fair  judgment  of  his  pupils'  abilities.  But  the 
whole  elanrinatton  depends  on  the  fact  that  it  is  attached  to  an 
organised  system  of  iiispeAion.  There  seems,  however »  nothing 
to  prevent  this  method  of  es^amination  (with  some  modification) 
from  being  tried  experimentally  by  one  or  other  of  our 
examining  authorities. 

M.  E.  Sadler. 


Memorandum  on  the  Advantage  of  having  the  same 
Central  and  Local  Authorities  for  Secondary  and^ 
Elementary  Education,  by  J.  H.  Yoxall,  Esq.,  M.P. 


The  public  welfare  seems  to  me  to  require  that  we  should  aim  at 
establishing^  a3  soon  as  may  be  feasible,  one  and  the  same  central 
authority  for  Eienoentary  and  Secoiidary  Education ;  and  abo  that 
the  local  control  of  these  two  branches  of  instruction  should  be 
unified  at  the  first  opportunity  that  may  occur.  In  the  meantime, 
all  that  is  done  iu  the  organisation  of  Secondary  Education  ought 
to  be  so  done  as  to  lead  by  natural  and  easy  transitions  to  such 
unification  hereafter. 

This  identification  of  educational  jurisdiction  is^  in  my  judgment^ 
urgently  needed  in  order  to  obtain  the  following  objects : — 

1.  Economy  of  management,  by  avoiding — 
(a.)  Multiplication  of  officials  ; 
(b.)  Duplication  of  functions  ; 
(c.)  Overlapping  of  authority ; 
(d,)  Over-supply  of  schools ; 

(e.)  Undue  competition  between  authorities  and  schooh.  - 
2.  Administrative  efficiency,  by  securing — 
(a.)  Systematized  and  continuous  oversight ; 
(b.)  Accurate  knowledge  of  interdependent  requirements ; 

(c)  Organic  connectipn  of  curricula  in  primary  and  secondary 
schools ; 

(rf.)  Definition    of   scope   of    various   kinds    of    secoiulary 
schools ; 

{€,)  Systematic  adjustment  of  schemes  of  scholarships  and 
exhibitions ; 

(fl)  Orj^ic    relations    between   primary,  seooi^ary,  and 
higher  instruction. 

J     88589.  J) 
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8.  Discouragement    of   unnecessary   social   prejudices   arising 
from  — 

(a.)  Separatism  in  administration ; 

(b,)  Non-educational  distinctions  between  schools ; 

(c.)  Want  of  unity  in  the  teaching  profession  as  a  whole. 

There  is  hardly  any  price  in  the  way  of  administrative  re- 
adjustment or  legislative  reconstruction  too  high  to  pay  for 
reforms  so  desirable  in  the  public  interest  as  these.  A  national 
«}'stem  of  education  cannot  be  divided  into  watertight  compart- 
ments without  every  part  of  it  being  injured.  From  top  to 
bottom  it  should  be  one  thing,  a  living  organism  ;  and  adminis- 
trative bonds  which  check  free  circulation  from  one  part  of  it 
to  another  lessen  its  vitality  and  endanger  its  natural  growth. 
For  these  and  kindred  reasons  I  regret  that  the  Commission 
was  unable  to  interpret  its  reference  so  widely  as  to  propose 
tlie  joint  administration  of  primary  and  secondary  education  all 
round.  But  I  recognise  with  pleasure  that  the  recommendations 
tend  largely  in  the  direction  of  unifying  the  Central  Authority. 
To  strengthen  this  tendency  I  suggest  that  as  the  Educational 
0)  ^p*^pt.  4,     CouncilO   will,   of  course,    include    some    person    or    persons 

experienced  in  the  management  and  teaching  of  public  elementary 
schools,  it  would  properly  be  among  the  duties  of  the  Council  to 
advise  the  Minister  on  all  purely  educational  questions  concerning 
such  schools,  and  on  some  administrative  matters  in  regard  to 
them  as  well.  In  that  way  co-ordination  of  purpose  and  effort 
would  be  furthered,  and  organic  correlation  of  schools  would  be 
brought  about  within  the  field  of  central  jurisdiction.  Indeed,  in 
my  opinion,  we  need  in  England  to  have  one  Government 
•department  for  all  grades  of  education,  with  a  Cabinet  Minister 
at  the  head  of  it,  assisted  by  a  Parliamentary  Secretary,  the  whole 
administrative  organization  being  under  the  comprehensive  survey 
of  one  Permanent  Secretary,  tfnder  him  would  be  the  separate 
sub-departments  for  primary,  and  secondary  and  technical, 
education,  each  with  its  own  assistant  secretary  at  its  head.  The 
various  branches  of  public  instruction  would  thus  be  co-ordinated 
at  the  summit  of  the  system.  As  each  branch  would  be  considered 
in  its  relations  to  the  others,  the  result  would  be  the  harmonious 
development  and  interdependence  of  alL  The  Secretary  of  this 
enlarged  Education  Office,  relieved  from  the  burden  of  infinite 
detail  which  our  centralized  system  casts  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Education  Department  now,  would  be  able  to  review  the  whole 
urea  of  educational  activity,  to  arrest  hurtful  overlapping  of 
effort,  to  note  and  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  our  system  of  schools.  At 
present  our  educational  ship  of  State  has  three  rudders ;  its  course 
will  be  straighler,  and  its  voyi^e  speedier  and  safer,  when  it  hin* 
but  one  helm. 

The  effects  of  uniBcation  would  be  similarly  valuable  upon  the 
narrower  field  and  subordinate  plane  of  local  administration. 
Yet  such  unification  is  well  nigh   impracticable  until  we  have 
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decentraliflation  also.  Hence  I  coidiaUy  agree  with  the  decen- 
tralising measpres  proposed  in  this  report.  But  this  policy 
shonld  not  stop  at  Secondary  Education  ;  it  should  extend  to 
elementary  schools  as  well.  The  terms  of  the  question  referred 
to  the  Commission  prevented  us  from  regarding  the  whole  of  tiie 
local  organisation  of  elementary  education  as  falling  within  the 
scope  of  our  inquiry.  Had  that  not  been  so  (and  for  my  part  I  ( 
specially  regret  that  it  was  so)  the  proposals  which  we  make  for 
Secondary  Education  might  well,,  in  my  opinion^  have  been 
so  expanded  and  adjusted  as  to  provide  for  the  local  control 
of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  jointly,  as  one  concern. 
It  became  evident  to  the  Commission,  in  particular  during  the 
consideration  of  the  constitution  of  the  county  authority,(*)  (')  b«p.»  gt.  4, 
that  the  existence  of  small  school  boards  and  the  non-existence  ^^'  *^ 
of  a  county  authority  for  elementary  education  prevented  the 
constitution  of  a  composite  co-ordinating  authority  for  the 
•counties  such  as  those  proposed  for  London  and  the  county 
boroughs.  Decentralisation  and  unification  are  alike  imprac- 
ticable for  elementary  education  so  long  as  this  hiatus  in  the 
system  "remains  unstopped.  Without  proposing  a  detailed  plan  for 
filling  it — a  proposal  for  which  this  is  not  a  fitting  opportunity — 
I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  some  form  of  county  board 
(with  subordinate  district  authorities,  no  doubt)  will  need  to  be 
adopted.  This  does  not  mean  or  necessitate  a  system  of  "  universal 
board  schools.''  It  need  mean  nothing  more  changeful  than  a 
system  of  authorities,  administering^  over  areas  sufficiently  large, 
as  the  penultimate  superior  power,  under  which  existing  manage- 
ment Committees  and  small  School  Boards  would  act  as 
governing  bodies  for  schools  or  groups  of  schools.  The  absence 
of  some  such  county  authority  for  primary  education  hinders  not 
only  unification  but  due  co-ordination;  for  just  as  the  larger 
question  was  regarded  by  the  Commission  as  lying  outside  the 
scope  of  their  function,  so  the  smaller  question  could  only  be 
partially  dealt  with  in  the  proposals  for  county  authorities.  Our 
recommendations,  however,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  certainly  in  the 
direction  desired. 

It  is  significant  to  find  that  other  Commissions  on  Education  have 
been  led  to  similar  conclusions   regarding   a  county   authority. 
Thus  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission,  in  1861,  recommended 
ihe  establishment  of  countv  boards  of  education  for  elementary 
in8tniction.(*)      The    Schools    Enquiry    Commission    in     1867  i2iTv^w.^' 
adambrated  a  similar  scheme  for  Secondary  Education,  stating 
that  "a  county   board  would  do,   with   comparative  ease,  what 
*^  perhaps  no  other  board  could  do  at  all."0    The  Technical  ^^!^r'^''''^'' 
Instruf^tion   Commissioners,    in    1884,  recommended    the    esta- 
blishment of  a  local   authority.(*)     The  Elementary   Education  i'^Y^'Ip.^?'*' 
Gommisuon  of  1888,   though  reporting  at  a  date  when  county 
counals  were    non-existent,    were   so    impressed    with    the   ad- 
Tantag:e8    of    fitting    the    local    administration    of    elementary 
education  into  the  machinery  of  county  government,  that,  without 
expressing  any  opinion  on  the  particular  plan,  they  embodied  in 
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(♦)  Report,  vol.  1, 
pp.  204-7  and  223. 


(»)  Mr.  P.  Cum  in, 
Q.  59,425-30  and' 
59,543. 


(*)  3Ir.  Fearon. 
Q.  10,805. 


('■)  Mr.Shariw, 
Q.  1522-4. 


(•)  3Ir.  Fitch, 
Q.  906O,  9159. 

(*)  Mr.  Mac- 

Carthy. 

Q.  6558  and  613S. 


('0  Professor 
Anthony, 
Q.  10,615. 

p)  Mr.  Bruce, 
Q.6683. 


^ 


")  Mr.  Storr, 
.7584. 


their  report  a  memorandum  drawn  up  by  Sir  Francis  Sandford 
as  to  '^  the  mode  of  bringing  education  within  the  scope  of  the 
*'  Local  Government  Bill,"  (*)  and  one  of  their  most  important 
witnesses,  speaking  from  long  official  experience,  advocated  a 
scheme  of  county  boards  for  the  supervision  of  elementary 
cducation.(*) 

The  cumulative  effect  of  this  succession  of  recommendations  is 
considerable.  They  all  point  towards  decentralization  on  county 
lines ;  they  are  supported  by  what  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  strongest 
tendencies  in  the  public  life  of  our  time ;  and  the  acceptance  of 
such  proposals  is  rendered  easier  by  the  growing  power  and 
dignity  of  county  local  government  under  the  Act  of  1888.  It  is 
needless  to  point  out  at  length  how  irresistibly  all  this  carries  the 
mind  towards  decentralizing  the  administration  of  primary  schools 
and  entrusting  it  in  county  areas  to  supervising  boards.  From 
that  to  the  joint  local  rule  of  both  degrees  of  education  would  be 
but  a  step.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  absence  of  the  preliminary 
change  makes  apparently  impracticable  any  immediate  proposals 
for  the  unification  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  memorandum  to 
advocate. 

In  further  justification  of  this  memorandum,  if  justification  be 
at  all  necessary,  1  may  point  to  weighty  suggestions  given  in 
evidence  before  the  Commission  which  bear  upon  the  point* 
Not  all  the  witnesses  who  touched  upon  it  were  in  favour  of 
unification,  but  men  of  long  official  experience,  in  centrally  or 
locally  administering  or  in  teaching,  gave  the  idea  their  support. 
Thus  the  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Commi8dion(^)  proposed  that 
means  should  be  provided  whereby  the  local  authority  in  county 
boroughs  should  take  the  place  of  the  school  board  and  "  have  the 
"  whole  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  under  its  dircc- 
"  tion."  Her  Majesty's  Senior  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  thought 
that,  if  it  could  be  managed,  it  would  be  very  desimble  to  make 
both  primary  and  secondary  education  the  work  of  one  board.(®) 
In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fitch,  "  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
"  continue  to  separate  the  government  of  elementary  schools  in 
"  the  hands  of  boards,  and  to  introduce  new  separate  local 
"  authority  to  deal  with  Higher  and  Secondary  Education.'^ 
It  seemed  to  him  very  important  that  the  representative  authority 
which  concerns  itself  with  elementary'  education  should  have 
enlarged  powers  and  deal  with  secondary  schools  also,(^)  The 
Head  Master  of  King  Edward's  Grammar  School,  Five  Ways, 
Birmingham,(®)  thought  that  the  whole  of  the  educational  work  of 
that  town  could  most  usefully  be  controlled  and  directed  by  one 
authority,  and  that  the  ideal  arrangement  would  be  a  board  to 
take  charge  of  primary  and  secondary  education  as  well.  In  the 
opinion  of  Professor  Anthony(®),  in  order  to  get  the  maxii»um 
benefit  there  must  be  only  one  local  authority  for  all  forms  of 
public  education  in  the  locality.  Dr.  Bruoe(^^y  proposed  that  all 
local  education  should  be  under  one .  board,  a  board  acting  for  a 
suflSciently  large  area.  Representing  the  Teachers'  Guild,  Mr. 
Storr(ii)  expressed  preference  for  the  eetablishment  of  a  new  local 
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authority  which  should  embrace  both  Secondary  and  Elementary 
Education.    Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  National  Union  of  Teacher?, 
Mr.  Bowden(^)  thought  it  essential  that  there  should  be  a  single  (")  Mr9.Bowden, 
authority  only.     Sir  Albert  BoUit  and  Principal  Symes(^),  as  [}j)^J^a.  gouit 
representing  the  Municipal  Corporations  Association,  preferred  gyJ^JJ^'®^*^'' 
one  and  the  same  local  authority  for  all   branches  of  public  (i.  153W32. 
education^  the  powers  of  school  boards  to  be  merged  therein.   And 
since  these   suggestions    necessarily   mean  the  modification   or 
supersession  of  school  boards  as  at  present  existing,  it  is  signifi- 
cant to  find  that  representatives  of  the  School  Boards  Association 
were  not  only  not  opposed  to  such  change,  but  were  emphatically 
in  favour  of  it.     Thus  the  honorary  secretary  to  that  association 
proposed,  that  in  towns  the  school  boards  should  be  reconstituted 
under  the   name   of  Boards   of  Education ;  that  all   education 
within  the  area,   secondary,   elementary,  and  technical,  should 
i>e  placed  under  the  direction  of  this  new  authority ;  and  that 
^imilair  bodies  should  be  elected  for  county  arefis.(**)     Another  ^^^J^'-^Sef**^' 
representative^  the  clerk  to  the  Sheffield  School  Board,  gave  it  as  the 
view  of  the  association  that  the  school  board,  reconstituted  and 
re-named,  should  be  the  general  educational  authority.(^*)      A  {J'^e^f;  ^^*'* 
representative  of  the  London  School  Board(i^)  thought  that  with  (")  The  Hon. 
modifications  that  Board  should  and  might  administer  secondary  q.  i^SS!%. 
education  for  the  metropolis.     From  other  evidence,  also,  signs 
of  similar  opinions  might  be  cleaned.    But  sufficient  has  been  said/ 
to  show  the  direction  in  whidi  future  legislation  might  go. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  so  far  as  it  was  found  practicable  to 
devise  immediate  means  for  obviating  existing  obstacles,  co*- 
ordination,  which  is  in  some  degree  the  deputy  and  substitute  of 
unification,  is  furthered  by  almost  all  the  recommendations  in 
the  Report.  I  write  with  the  desire  to  recognise  this  fully, 
whilst  seeking  for  complete  identification.  Nevertheless,  though/ 
the  problem  before  the  Commission  was  essentially  limited  to  the' 
organisation  of  Secondary  Education,  I  venture  to  hope  that  the . 
problem  for  legislators  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  wider  dimen- 
sions. I  concur  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission  as  suggesting 
a  workable  plan  on  the  adopted  basis ;  but  I  trust  that  circum- 
stances uiay  promote  a  more  comprehensive  scheme  of  legislation, 
afiectingboth  grades  of  schools.  At  any  rate,  out  of  temporary 
£fFerentiation  unification  can  be  ultimately  evolved.  Unf^  that 
happens,  no  matter  how  much  we  amend  the  organisation  of  the 
parts,  we  cannot  be  said  to  have  regarded  T\dth  perfect  wisdom 
the  whole. 

J.  H.   YOXALL. 

I  desire  to  express  my  agreement  with  this  memorandum. 

E.  C.  Maolube. 
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Memorandum  on  the  Proportion  of  the  Population 
receiving  a  Secondary  Education,  and  on  the 
extent  to  which  Public  Elementary  Schools  are 
used  as  Preparatory  Schools ;  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Sidgwick. 


In  estimating  the  proportion  of  the  population  receiving  a 
secondary  education  in  any  locality,  what  is  usually  done  is  to 
count  the  number  of  phices  occupied  in  secondary  schools^  and 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  number  is  adequate^  it  is  com- 
pared with  the  estimate  made  by  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission 
of  the  number  of  children  requiring  a  secondary  education. 
The  result  appears  to  me  to  be  misleading,  because  the  two 
numbers  are  not  really  comparable. 

The  Schools  Enquiry  Commission  assumed  that  parents  in 
certain  occupations,  or  in  receipt  of  a  certain  income,  gave,  or 
ought  to  give,  a  secondary  educati*  n  to  their  children,  and  an 
estimate  was  accordingly  made  of  the  number  of  sucli  children » 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that,  to  accommodate  boys  over 
8  years  old,  12-28  secondary  school  places  were  required  per 
1,000  of  the  population ;  the  average  limits  of  age  of  these  boys, 
balancing  those  who  left  school  before  15  against  those  who 
stayed  at  school  longer,  being  8  and  15. 

In  the  secondary  education  required  the  commissioners,  of 
course,  included  the  preparatory  stages  between  the  ages  of  8 
and  12  which  it  was  assumed  should,  as  a  rule,  be  given  in 
special  preparatory  schools,  or  preparatory  divisions  of  schools. 
They  thought,  it  is  true,  that  a  few  of  the  boys  taking  a  third 
grade  education  might  take  the  preparatory  stages  of  it  in  national 
schools  (see  Report,  p.  90),  but  do  not  seem  to  have  allowed 
for  this  in  their  estimate  of  secondary  school  places  required. 
In  comparing  the  present  state  of  things  with  this  ideal,  we 
must  therefore  also  include  the  preparatory  stages,  which,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  returns  furnished  to  the  commission  are 
now  often  taken  in  public  elementary  schools. 

Assuming  that  the  Seventh  Standard  is  the  final  stage  of 
elementary  education,  anything  beyond  that  being  secondary, 
and  that  (say)  13  is  the  average  age  at  which  boys  who  carry 
their  school  education  further  complete  the  seventh  standard 
we  may  arrive  at  a  rough  estimate  of  the  boys  actually  receiving 
a  secondary  education,  comparable  with  the  estimate  made  by 
the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission  of  the  number  who  ought  to  be 
receiving  it,  by  counting  all  the  boys  at  any  school  who  are  13 
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but  under  14,  and  not  in  the  standards,  multiplyiDg  this  number 
by  6,  and  adding  all  the  1x)js  at  any  school  above  14  years  of 
age.  This  assumes,  of  course,  that  tlie  numbers  are  constant — 
that  is,  that  the  same  number  of  boys  between  13  and  14  years 
of  age  will  be  at  secondary  schools  five  years  hence  as  now. 
In  this  way  we  include  the  boys  over  eight  years  of  age  who 
are  taking  the  preparatory  stages  of  a  Secondary  Education  at 
public  elementary  schools,  at  small  private  preparatory  schools 
from  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  statistics,  and  at  home. 

The  data  actually  at  our  disposal  only  enable  us  to  make  a 
still  rougher  estimate.  The  returns  furnished  to  the  Com- 
mission from  endowed  and  proprietary  schools  in  the  selected 
districts  give  us  the  number  of  children  within  the  ages  of  8  to 
12,  12  to  14,  14  to  16  and  over  16  in  May  1894.  Tliey  also 
tell  us  what  proportion  of  the  day  scholars  come  from  outside 
the  town,  and  what  proportion  of  the  entries  (sometimes  of 
the  number  in  the  scliool  instead  of  the  entries)  are  from 
elementary  schools.  The  number  of  hoarders  and  of  day 
scholars  are  also  given,  though  not  always  for  the  same  date  as 
the  other  numbers ;  we  may,  however,  with  suiiicient  accuracy 
for  our  purpose,  assume  the  proportion  of  boarders  to  day  scholars 
to  be  unchanged.  From  these  data,  assuming  for  simplicity  that 
the  children  in  each  a^  period  are  evenly  distributed  over  that 
period,  we  arrive  at  the  number  receiving  secondary  education 
implied  by  the  numbers  in  any  school  by  taking  whichever  number 
is  highest  of  the  children  between  12  and  14,  or  between  14  and 
16,  multiplying  that  by  3  or  by  4  respectively,  and  adding  the 
number  of  children  above  that  age.  It  will  be  observed  that 
any  error  in  the  assumption  of  even  distribution  over  an  age 
period  tends  to  too  low  an  estimate  on  the  whole,  since  unequal 
distribution  implies  a  larger  number  prepeiring. 

To  eliminate  the  children  attending  the  school  from  outside 
the  town,  whether  as  boarders  or  day  scholars,  it  is  simplest  to. 
aasume  that  they  and  the  to^^m  children  are  proportionally 
distributed  as  to  age.  The  error  here  is  probably  not  very 
important,  but  it  seems  likely  that  it  tends  to  magnify  slightly 
the  number  of  town  children,  because  children  are  less  likely 
to  come  from  a  distance  when  very  }  oung. 

To  estimate  the  number  of  children  preparing  in  public 
elementary  schools,  it  is  probably  safest,  in  the  absence  of 
definite  infoimation,  to  as^^ume  in  the  same  way  a  proportional 
distribution  as  to  age.  If  this  assumption  is  erroneous  it  is 
either  because  the  children  from  the  elementary  schools  enter 
later  than  the  average,  or  because  they  leave  earlier,  or  both.  In 
either  case  there  would  be  a  concentration  of  children  from 
elementary  schools  among  those  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16 
at  the  school,  and  this  would  imply  a  larger  number  preparing 
than  our  assumption  brings  out.  It  may  probably  also  be 
assumed  that  the  children  from  public  elementary  schools  are 
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proportionally  divided  between  the  town  children  and  those 
from  outside.  In  the  tables  which  follow,  the  children  preparing 
in  public  schools  are  given  separately  in  the  sixth  column,  but 
are,  of  course,  also  included  in  the  fourth  column. 

In  the  case  of  the  ex-standard  classes  of  higher  grade  schools 
our  returns  cannot  be  used  in  the  same  way,  because  the  ages  of 
the  children  in  the  standards  and  those  in  the  ex-standard  classes 
are  not  distinguished,  nor  in  most  cases  are  the  boys  and  girls 
in  mixed  schools  enumerated  separately.  Particulars  about  sex 
and  ages  of  children  in  the  ex-standard  classes  of  the  higher 
grade  schools  at  Leeds,  Halifax,  and  Sheffield  are,  however, 
given  in  Mr.  Laurie's  Report  (Vol.  VII.,  pp.  136-174,  and 
pp.  192-195),  and  about  Leeds  in  Dr.  Forsyth's  evidence  (Q.  8578), 
and  similar  information  about  some  of  the  Manchester  schools 
may  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Kitchener's  Report  (pp.  113-134)  and 
Mrs.  Kitchener's  (pp.  366-376).  In  the  calculations  for  different 
towns  which  follow  I  have,  in  the  case  of  Halifax,  Sheffield,  and 
the  Central  School  at  Leeds,  availed  myself  of  Mr.  Laurie's  figures 
for  the  ex-standard  classes,  and  estimated  the  number  preparing 
for  these  classes  from  the  number  in  the  largest  year  or  from 
the  number  in  the  class  first  entered  according  to  the  informa- 
tion available.  In  the  cose  of  Norwich,  Bradford,  Birmingham, 
and  the  Beverley  Street  School  at  Leeds,  the  number  in  the 
ex-standard  classes  is  taken  from  the  returns  made  to  the 
Commissicm.  When  I  have  no  information  to  the  contrary,  I 
have  assumed  that  the  average  age  for  entering  the  ex* standard 
classes  is  13,  that  three-fourths  of  the  children  are  in  their  first 
ex-standard  year,  and  that  in  mixed  ex-standard  classes  there 
are  twice  as  many  boys  as  girls.  These  assumptions  are  founded 
on  such  information  as  I  can  extract  from  the  figures  and  from 
the  statements  of  witnesses,  but  are  somewhat  conjectural. 
"Hie  children  preparing  for  the  ex-standard  classes  may,  without 
sensible  error,  be  assumed  to  do  so  in  public  elementary 
schools. 

I  give  the  numbers  arrived  at  in  the  manner  above  described 
for  a  few  places  arranged  in  order  of  size.  Children  under  8 
years  of  age  are  of  couise  omitted,  and  in  the  case  of  places  of 
under  200,000  inhabitants,  the  children  from  outside  the  town 
are  not  counted  in,  but  are  shown  in  a  separate  column. 


Thetford.     Population  4,247. 


Hui- 

mum 

Fees 

without 

EztrM. 

Schools. 

Number 
in  the 
School. 

Estimated 

Number 

preparing. 

Totaa. 

Estimated 

Number 

prepiriuK 

m  Public 

Elementary 

Schools. 

Children 
from 

outside 
the 

Town. 

&  s,  d. 
5    0    0 

i«    0    0 

Boy's  Grammai-  School 
Girls  Grammar  School  - 

27 
35 

23 
21 

50 
50 

10 
5 

36 
16 

IfSHOBANBA. 
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Exeter.    Population  37,404.    Boys. 


Maxi- 
mum 
Fees 
withoul 
Extras. 

Schools. 

Number 

in  the 
School. 

■ 

Estimated 

Number 

preporing. 

Total. 

Bstimated 

Number 

preparing 

in  Public 

Elementary 

Schools. 

Children 

from 
outsido 

the 
Town. 

S    9.    d,' 
18    0    0 

5    0    0 

Grammar  School 
Hole's  School      - 

85 
171 

29 
75 

114 
246 

0 
34 

46 
43 

1 

256 

104 

360 

34       i 

1 

Exeter.    Girls. 


'Maxi- 
mum 
Fees 
without 
Extras. 

Schools. 

Number 
mthe 
School. 

Estimated 

Number 

pseparing. 

Total 

Bstimated 

Number 

preparing 

m  Public 

Elementary 

Schools. 

Children 
from 

outside 
the 

Town. 

£  9.   d, 
15    0    0 

5    0    0 

f 

High  School      • 
Middle  School    • 

101 
206 

40 
116 

141 
322 

» 
0 

12 

29 

61 

t 

307 

166 

463 

12 

CJovBNTRY.     Population  52,674.    Boys. 


Maad- 

mum 

Fees 

without 

Bxtras. 

• 

Schools. 

Number 
in  the 
School. 

Estimated 

number 

preparing. 

Total. 

Estimated 
Number 
preparing 
m  Public 

Elementary 
Schools. 

Children 

from 

outside 

the 
Town. 

£  9.  d, 

10  10    0 

2    0    0 
4    4    0 

Grammar  School 
Bablske  School  • 
Private  School 

1 

73 

246 

35 

24 

209 
? 

97 

466 

35 

1 
53 

? 

57 
45 

9 

u 

354 

233 

587 

64 

Halifax*    Population  89,832.    Boys. 


Kazi. 

mum 

Fees 

without 

Bxtras. 

Schools. 

Number 
in  the 
School. 

Estimated 

number 

preparing. 

TotaL 

Estimated 
Number 

i:reparing 

inPuWB 

Elementary 

Schools. 

Children 
ftrom 

outside 

the 

Town. 

£  #.   d. 

18    0   0 

10    0 

•GranmtarSehool' 

Hia:her    Grade  School 
(orgpaoised       scienoe 
school). 

Park    House    PriYate 
School. 

Another  private  sohool, 
say 

72 
127 

70 
30? 

46 
342 

? 

1 

ito 

460 

70 
30? 

25 
342 

? 
? 

24 

? 
f 

299 

300 

689 

367 
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Norwich.     Population  100,970.     Boys. 


Maxi- 
mum 
Fees 
without 
Eztna. 

Schools. 

1 

Number 
in  the 
School. 

Estimated 
1    number 
preparing. 

Total. 

Estimated 
number 
,    preparing  in 
Public 

Eiementaiyv 
,       Schools. 

Children 
from 

outside 
the 

Town. 

£  «.   d. 
16  10    0 

6    6    0 

2    5    0 

110    0 

Grammar  School 

Middle  School    • 

Presbyterian  School 

Higher   Grade    School 
(ez-standard  claues). 

Private  Schools  • 

SI 

181 
90 
70 

? 

21 

25 
262 

65 
174 
116 
332 

0 
9 

3S0 

68 
46 

5 

325 

361 

676 

389 

Bradford,    Population  216^361.     Boys. 


Mazi. 

mum 

Fees 

without 

Eztras. 


Schools. 


Number 

in  the 

School. 


Estimated 

Number 

preparing. 


Total. 


Estimated 
Number 

Elementary 
Schools^ 


£  «.  d. 
16    0    0 


Grammar  School 


3  16    0    Technical  School 


10   0    Higher  Grade  Schools  (ez-standard 
classes). 

Two  small  Private  Schools    - 


419 


236 


83 


737 


171 


816 


311 


1397 


690 


1,060 


394 


2.084 


66 


711 


311 


1.067 


Sheffield. 

Population 

324,243. 

Boys. 

Mazi- 

mum  Fees 

without 

Eztras. 

Schools. 

* 

Number 

in  the 

School. 

Estimated 

Number 

preparing. 

Total 

1 

Estimated 

Number 

preparing  in 

Elementary 
Schools. 

£   8.  d. 
13  10    0 

Grammar  School 

166 

• 
96 

261 

8 

9    0    0 

Wesley  School  - 

■ 

128 

72 

200 

1 

About 
6    0    0 

Technical  School 

- 

77 

216 

282 

?215 

6    0    0 

Mr.  Newell's  School     - 

■ 

106 

131 

236 

68 

Free 

Higher    Grade    School 
standard  classes). 

(ez* 

260 

870 

1,130 

870 

One  or  two    small   Private 
schools. 

? 

726* 

i;«8 

2;109 

1,162 

MEMORANDA. 
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Sheffield.    Girls. 


Mazl- 

mtim 
Fees 

without  ' 
£xtra.«.   . 

Schools. 

Kamber 

in  the 

School. 

Estimated 

Number 
preparini^. 

Tobil. 

Ertimated 
Number 

Elementaiy 
Sohoola. 

t 

15  15    0 

High  School 

• 

298 

,     « 

S88 

1 

18 

6    0    0' 

1 

Mr.  Newell's  School     - 

- 

131 

90 

221 

60 

Free 

Higher    Grade    Schools 
standard  classes). 

1  Private  Schooh  • 

1 

(el- 

215 

766 

980 

766 

644 

1 

946 

1,609 

i             838 

1 

Leeds.    Population  367,505.     Boys. 


Maxi- 

1 

Estimated 

mum 

Fees 

▼ithont 

Extras. 

Schools. 

J 

Number 
in  the 
School. 

Estimated 

Number 

preparing. 

1 
Total. 

Number 
preparing  in 

Public 
Elementary 

Schools. 

£    «.  d. 

10  10    0 

163 

70 

223 

11 

7  10    0 

Mechanics  Institute  School    . 

290 

164 

444 

48 

0    6    0 

Church  Middle  School 

111 

61 

172 

SO 

110    0 

Central  Higher  Grade  School 
(ex-standard  classes). 

336 

699 

1,085 

699 

Free 

Beverley  Street  Higher  Grade 
School. 

86 

135 

171 

185 

7  10    0 

Springfield     Honnt    Private 
School. 

39 

8 

47 

— 

Headingley  Wmleyau  College 

41 

? 

41 

? 

1.006 

1,127 

2,183 

917 

Leeds.    Girls. 

Maxi* 

Estimated 

mum 

Fees 

without 

Extras. 

Schools. 

• 

Number 
in  the 
School. 

Estimated 

Number 

preparing. 

Total. 

Number 
preparing  in 

Public 
Elementary 

Schools. 

£   s.  d, 

18  18    0 

GirLV  High  School 

142 

101 

248 

2 

7  10    0 

Medianicn' Institute  School  - 

149 

84 

283 

11 

6    6    0 

Church  Middle  School 

100 

16 

116 

3 

1  10    0 

Higher   Grade    School    (ex- 
standard  classes). 

96 

247 

343 

247 

Free 

Beverley  Street  Higher  Grade 
School 

Private  School* 

18 

? 

74 

92 

I 

74 

605 

622 

1     1,027 

1 

837 
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BlEMiNGHAM.     Populiition  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Massie  for 
"  Greater  Birmingham  "  (see  Vol.  VII.,  p.  52),  530,000.     Boys. 


Maxi* 

mum 

Fees 

without 

Extras. 

Schools. 

Nimiber 
in  the 
School. 

Estimated 

Number 

preparing. 

TotAL 

Estimated 
Number 

preparing  in 
Public 

Elementary 
Schools. 

£    s.  d. 
12    0   0 

3    0    0 

King  Edward's  High  School  - 
Grammar  Schools 

Higher   Grade  Schools    (ox- 
standard  classes). 

Do.         *         Aston  - 

Private  schools 

422 

872 

272* 
787 

694 
1,609 

41 

475 

Free 
10    0 

1,294 

2eo 

29 

• 

1,009 
1,009 

109 

2.303 
1,278 

138 

516 
1,009 

138 

1,592 

2,127 

8.719 

1.663 

*  Omitting  those  who  are  preparing  in  the  Grammar  Schools. 


Birmingham.    Girls. 


Maxi- 
mum 
Fees 
without 
Extras. 

Schools. 

Number 
in  the 
School. 

Estimated 

Number 

preparing. 

TotaL 

Estimated 

Number 

preparing  in 

Public 

EIementai7 

Schools. 

£    «.  d. 
15  16    0 

Edgbaston  High  School 

147 

38 

185 

.^ 

15  15    0 

Church  College  -         •          - 

196 

94 

290 

9    0    0 

King  Edward's  High  School  - 

246 

118* 

359 

10 

3    0    0 

Do,      Grammar  Schools 

826 

636, 

1,462 

SIS 

1,415 

881 

2,296 

328 

Free 

Higher  Grade    School    (ex- 
standard  classes). 

?77 

288 

365 

288 

10   0 

Do.               Aston    - 
Private  schools 

1 

17 

* 

64 

81 

64 

1,509 

1,233 

2,748 

680 

*  Omitting  those  who  are  preparing  in  the  Grammar  Schools. 


Dividing  the  sum  of  the  numbers  in  the  "  total "  column  fop 
each  place  by  the  population   of  the   place  we  get  numbers 
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comparable  with  the  estimate  of  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission, 
CThe  results  are  as  follows : — 


Place. 


Popolatiou. 


Number  of  Children 

per  1,000  of  the  Popolation 

receiving  a  Secondary  Education. 


. 

1 

1 

Boys. 

1 

Girls. 

Tbetford 

4,247 

11:8 

13-2 

Bxeter 

37,404 

10- 

12-1 

Coventry 

52,574 

11-1 

Halifax 

8^,832 

1 

7-6 

Norwich 

-  .          100,970 

6-7 

Bradford 

-  1          216,361 

1 

9-4 

(Or  omitting  grammar  school  boys  from 

1 

* 
* 

8-6 

outside  i&  town) 

m                        »                             m 

Sheffield 

'  1          824,243 

6-5 

4-7 

Leeds 

867,515 

5-8 

2*8 

;ffirmingham 

530,000 

* 

7-0 

1 

6-2 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  almost  all  cases  the  number  is  decidedly 

less  than  that  churned  by  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission. 

The  figures,  however,   require   some  correction.      In  th4   first 

place    our    information    about    private    schools    is    defective. 

Those  which  are  purely  preparatory  for  the  other  schools  are, 

of  oourse,  allowed  for^  but    there   are,  no  doubt,   in  some   at 

least  of  the  above  places^  more  private  schools  whicsh  educate 

children,  especiaDy  girls,  above  the  preparatory  age,  tlian  we 

know  of.     Secondly,  no  allowance  is  made .  for  children  from 

the    town    attending    boai-diog    schogls    at    a    distance ;    but 

probably   in    the    large    towns    these    are    balanced    by    the 

children  from  outside  attending  schools  in  the  town,  who  are 

included    in    the    numbers    given    for    towns  over    200,000 

inhabitants.     I    have    included   them    partly    because    when 

the  place  is  large  the  number  of  children  from  outside  becomes 

comparatively  unimportant,*  and  partly  because  my  information 

on   this  point  as  regards  some  important  schools  is  deficient. 

Finally,  the  assumption  of  equal  distribution  over  an  age-period 

may  in  some  cases   lead   to  a  serious   under-estimate  of  the 

number  preparing. 

These  and  other  possible  sources  of  error  tend  generally  to 
an  under-estimate  of  the  number.  Still,  after  allowing  for  this, 
I  think  that  if  the  estimate  of  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission 
is  trustworthy,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  children  for 
whom  they  thought  that  schools  were  needed  are  now  satisfied 
with  the  public  elementary  schools  without  proceeding  beyond 
the  standards.  This,  in  the  places  under  consideration,  cannot, 
I  think,  be  attributed  to  defective  school  accommodation.  The 
placeii  are    selected,  among  those  about  which  we  seem  to  have 


*  This  csn  hardly  be  aaid,  however,  of  the  Bradford  Grammar  School,  where 
31  per  cent.  5f  the  boys  come  from  outside  the  town. 
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fairly  complete  information,  as  ha\'iDg  schools  of  different 
grades*  which  are  not  overcrowded  and  generally  not  full,  so 
that  they  must  be  assumed  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  the  kind 
of  education  they  supply. 

It  seems  further  to  be  clear  that  the  demand  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  places — ^probably  according  to  the  character 
of  the  local  industries.  Where,  as  in  some  manuf  acturlDg  districts^ 
there  is  scope  for  a  large  amount  of  unskilled  labour,  the 
demand  for  secondary  education  would  naturally  tend  to  be 
small;  and  where,  as  in  small  country  towns,  the  place  is  a 
centre  of  distribution  and  of  skilled  work  for  the  surrouiuling 
district,  it  would  naturally  tend  to  be  i-elatively  large. 

Our  statistics  bring  out  another  point,  namely,  tliat  in 
estimating  the  number  of  secondary  school  places  required,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  secondary  school 
children  will,  between  the  age  of  8  and  12,  attend  either  private 
schools  or  public  elementary  schools,  and  not  avail  themselves 
of  a  preparatory  department  in  the  secondary  school  proper 
even  where  this  is  provided.  First  and  second  grade 
schools  which  take  children  between  8  and  12,  appear 
very  seldom  to  have  as  many  as  half  the  number  of 
children  between  those  ages  that  would  correspond  to  the 
number  of  older  children.  In  some  places  the  preparatory 
stages  for  second  grade  schools  are  very  largely  taken  at  public 
elementary  schools,  and  we  have  evidence  at  Liveipool  (see 
Mr.  Hajice's  evidence),  and  at  Birmingham  (Report  of  King 
Edward's  Schools),  that  this  practice  is  increasing.  It  appears 
to  me  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  narrowing  the 
field  of  secondary  education  to  be  organised,  by  assuming  that 
the  public  elementary  schools  are  sufficient  public  provision 
for  education  up  to  the  age  of  12,  and  making  12  the  lower 
limit  of  age  in  new  or  newly-organised  public  secondary  schools. 
(About  12i  is  the  average  age  of  entrance  to  the  commercial 
schools  at  Liverpool,  and  at  Birmingham  about  11^  to  the  boj'^fi' 
grammar  schools,  and  about  llf  to  the  girls'  grammar  schools.) 
If  we  omitted  boys  under  12  the  number  requiring  secondarj'^ 
education  would,  according  to  the  old  estimate,  be  reduced  to 
less  than  one-half. 

Our  information  about  schools  for  girls  is  less  complete  than 
about  those  for  boys,  but  so  far  &s  it  goes  it  appears  to  show 
that  where  the  provision  of  first  and  second  grade  school  accom- 
modation for  girls  is  equal  in  amount  and  quality  to  that  for  boys, 
it  is  equally  made  use  of.  This  is  the  case  at  Thetford  and  Exeter, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  grammar  schools  at 
Bradford  indicates  the  same.  The  girls'  grammar  school  with 
fees  of  i5L  158.  has  325  pupils,  and  adding  the  estim.ated 
number  preparing,  we  get  a  total  of  550  to  compare  with  the  590 
boys.  But  of  the  419  boys  in  the  school  it  appears  that  about 
130  come  from  outside  the  town,  while  only  about  45  of  the 

•  Except  at  Thetford,  where  the  population  is  clearly  too  small  to  support  more 
than  one  secondary  «cliooI. 
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girls  do  80,  80  that  the  number  of  town  boys  and  of  town  girls 
in  the  schools  are  about  the  same,  while  the  total  number  of 
girls,  including  those  preparing,  is  larger  than  the  total  number 
of  boy&  At  Birmingham  the  public  provision  for  girls  is  less 
than  for  boys,  but  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  two  pro- 
prietary schools  at  higher  fees,  and  the  number  of  girls  in  the 
endowed  and  proprietary  schools  together  exceeds  tiie  number 
of  boys  in  the  King  Edward's  schoola  Third  grade  education 
as  measured  by  higher  grade  schools  seems  at  present  to  be  less 
taken  by  girls  than  by  boys  in  most  placea 

Eleanor  Mildred  Sidgwick. 


Memorandum  on  the  Welsh  Intermediate 

Act,  1889. 


This  Act  has  for  its  object  the  making  of  further  provision  object  of  Act. 
for  the  intermediate  and  technical  education  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Wales  and  of  Monmouthshire,  and  is  to  be  read  together 
with  the  Eiudowed  Schools  Acts.  Intermediate  education,  as 
defined  by  the  Act,  may  be  taken  to  be  that  which  lies  between 
the  province  of  the  university  or  university  college  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  the  elementary  schools  on  the  other. 
Technical  education  is  defined  as  in  the  Technical  Instruction 
Act,  1889. 

The  chief  modification  of  the  procedure  uoder  the  Endowed  K6tiibii»hmeut 
Schools  Acts,  eflFected  by  the  Welsh  Act,  consists  in  tHe  trans-  authorit*^ 
ference  of  the  initiative  in  framing  schemes  from  the  Charity 
Commission  to  certain  local  authorities,  and  in  this  respect  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Welsh  Act  is  the  direct  ofl&pring  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1888. 

The  local  authority  is  constituted  for  each  county  and  county 
borough,  and  is  twofold :  (a)  the  council  of  the  county  or  county 
borough ;  (b)  a  body  of  five  persons,  called  the  Joint  Education 
Committee  of  the  county  or  county  borough  council. 

(a.)  The  council  of  the  county  or  county  borough  has  power  Function  of 
to  recommend  to  the  Joint  Education  Committee  the  inclusion  County  Coun- 
in  a  scheme  of  provision  for  payment  out  of  the  county  rate  of  a  ^g""  ^^    ^ 
yearly  sum  not  exceeding  the  amount  produced  by  a  rate  of 
\d.   in  the  pound.     The  council   may  make  a  similar  recom- 
mendation with  regard  to  money  applicable  for  education  under 
the   Local  Taxation  (Customs  and   Excise   Act),   1890.      The 
council  has  further  the  duty  of  electing  a  majority  of  the  Joint 
Education  Committee,  and  is  given  a  special  status  for  the  pur-    . 
pose  of  applying  to  the  Charity  Commission  for  the  amendment 
of  schemes. 

A  County  Cotmcil  is  bound  by  a  resolution  recommending 
ihe  inclusion  in  a  scheme  of  money  from  the  rate  or  from  the  Local 
Taxation  Act  grant,  and  can  only  be  relieved  of  its  obligation 
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Constitution 
of  Joint 
Edacation 
Committee. 


Function 
of  Joint 
Education 
Committee. 


under  Budi  resolution,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  an  amending 
scheme. 

In  every  county  and  county  borou^  a  rate  has  been' levied 
to  the  full  extent  allowed  by  the  Act,  and  much' the  largest 
part  of  the  funds  available  under  the  Local' Taxation  Act  has 
been  similarly  voted  for  the  purposes  of  schemes  under  the 
Act. 

(6.)  The  Joint  Education  Committee  is  a  body  of  fivepersons^ 
three  of  whom  are  nominated  by  the  council  of  the  county  or 
county  borough  for  which  the  Committee  is  constituted,  and 
two  by  the  Lord  President  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council. 
The  members  appointed  by  the  county  or  borough  council  are 
not  required  to  be  m'embers  of  that  body.  In  the  case  of  two 
counties,  one  peradn  so  nominated  was  not  a  councillor.  The 
nominees  of  the  Lord  President  are  required  to  be  persons 
resident  in  or  well  acquainted  with  the  county. 

The  Joint  Education  Committee  is  required  to  report  to  the 
county  or  borough'  couiH^il,  but  ienot  otherwise  subject  to  its 
control 

An- Assistant  Cbmrniseioner  of  tbd  Charity  Commission  has  «» 
statutory  right  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  any  Joint 
Education  Committee,  but  not  to  vote.       ^ 

> 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Joint  Education  Committee  to  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Charity  Commission  a  scheme  or  schemes  for 
the  intermediate  and  technical  education  of  the  inhabitants  of 
its  county,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the  inhabitants 
of  any  adjoining  county  or  counties,  specifying  in  Ccoch  scheme  the 
educational  endowments  within  the  county  which  in  its  opinion 
ought  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  scheme.  But  if  money 
from  the  rates,  or  from  the  Local  Taxation  Act* grant,  is  available, 
the  scheme  may  be  made  without  charitable  endowments. 

The  Committee  may  either  draft  its  own  scheme  or  submit 
proposals  for  a  scheme,  leaving  the  drafting  to  be  done  by  the 
Charity  OonMnission.  The  latter  alternative  has  invariably 
been  adopted.    ; 

If  the  scheme  of  the  Committee  is  adopted  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners  as  it  stands^  or  with  modifications  assented  to 
by  the  Committee,  it  goes  forward  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  had 
been  a  scheme  made  by  the  Commissioners  themselves  under 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts.  If  the  Commissioners  and  the 
Committee  fail  to  agree  about  the  scheme  or  any  part  of  it, 
the  Commissioners  can  then  prepare  a  scheme  of  their  own,  but 
when  they  submit  their  scheme  to  the  Education  Department 
they  must,  if  the  Joint  Ekiucation  Committee  so  desire,  submit 
together  therewith  the  scheme  of  the  Committee  also^  and  the 
Edacation  Department  has  then  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
schemes  it  will  approve. 

The  Joint  Education  Committee  may  submit  one  scheme  for 
the  whole  of  its  county,  or  separate  schemes  for  separate  cKetrieta 
or  endowments.     And  the  Chaiity  Commissioners  may,  if  they 
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think  fit,  accept  a  joint  scheme  from  two  or  more  Joint  Education 
Committees. 

The  powers  of  the  Joint  fklucation  Committee  were  originaliy 
given  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  have^  since  the  expu*ation 
of  that  time,  been  annually  extended  by  the  Expiring  Laws 
Continuance  Act.  During  the  continuance  of  those  powers^  the 
power  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  initiate  schemes  for  educa- 
tional endowments,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Education 
Department,  is  suspended. 

The  endowments  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Joint  Education  Endowmenu. 
Committee  are^  generally  speaking,  the  educational  endowments 
applied  within  the  county  of  the  Committee,  subject  to  certain 
exceptions  as  provided  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  but 
includif  g  a  considerable  class  of  endowments  connected  with 
elementary  schools  which  are  excepted  from  the  jurisdiction 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  in  England.  Where  the 
benefits  of  an  endowment  are  divisible  between  two  or  more 
counties,  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  to  determine  its 
apportionment. 

The  powers  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  for  the  transfer  or  re- 
distribution of  endowments  may  be  exercised  also  under  the  Welsh 
Act ;  but^  the  dilBBculty  of  moving  an  endowment  from  one  place 
to  another  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  diminished  by 
the  interposition  c>f  a  county  authority  between  the  Trustees 
and  the  Charity  Commissioners.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
found  comparatively  easy  to  arrange  that  endowments  should 
be  thrown  into  a  county  educational  fund  and  amalgamated 
for  purposes  of  administration,  provided  that  the  place  in  which 
each  endowment  has  been  applied  receives  back  from  the  county 
authority  at  least  as  large  an  income  as  it  was  previously 
enjr.ying. 

It  is  provided  that  the  Treasury  shall  contribute  in  aid  of  The  Treasury 
schools,  aided  by  a  comity  and  subject  to  a  scheme  made  under  g»nt» 
the  Act,  an  annual  amount  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  the 
amount  payable  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  out  of  the  county  rate. 
The  Treasury  contribution  is  to  depend  upon  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools,  which  is  to  be  tested  by  such  annual  inspection  and 
report  as  may  be  required  by  regulations  to  be  made  by  the 
Treasury  from  time  to  time. 

In   every  case   the   Joint  Education  Committee   prepared   a  workaccom* 
single  scheme  for  the  provision  and  organisation  of  intermediate  plishedby 

and  technical   education   for  the  whole  of  its  county.     These  i^™*,.  ^ 
i_  •     1    J  -.11  .  !•  •  ■         Education 

schemes  include,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  provisions  Committees* 

affecting  the  existing  endowed  grammar  schools  in  each  area. 

They  have  all  received  the  Queen's  approval,  except  in  the  case 

of  one  county  where  progress  has  been  delayed  by  an  appeal 

to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.     In  some  cases 

further  schemes   have   been   prepared   dealing  with  particular 

endowments,  and  some  of  these  are  still  incomplete. 

J    8S5S9.  £ 
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The  total  financial  resowrces-  dealt  with  by  the  schemes  for 
the  several  counties  and  county  boroughs  amount  to  something 
short  of  80,000Z.  per  annum,  made  up  as  follows  : — 


Produce  of  rate  of  ^i.  in  the  £ 
Treasury  Grant  (maximum) 
Local  Taxation  Act.  Grant 
Endowments  (gross  income) 


-  about 


>> 


)> 


£ 
17,350 
17,350 
25,500 
19,000 

£79,200 


Provision  made      Provision  is  made  by   these  schemes  for  the  establishment 

for  interme-      g^^^j  maintenance  of  98  schools,  22  of  which  are  existinc:  schools 
<uatc  edacatioo.  ,  •     j    .  i.  .i  •  i  -nr 

mote  or  less  reoi'ganisea  to  meet  the  new  circumstances.  More 
than  70  new  schools  are  being  gradually  brought  into  existence, 
the  cost  of  erection  being  defrayed  partly  out  of  accumulations 
of  grants  under  the  Local  Taxation  Act,  but  also  to  a  large  extent 
by  voluntary  contributions  of  money  and  gifts  of  sites.  Piovi- 
sion  is  made  for  the  education  of  girls  under  these  schemes  in  the 
proportion,  roughly,  of  two  girls  to  tnree  boys.  Mixed  schools 
for  boys  and  girls  i.re  being  started  in  the  more  thinly  pc^pu- 
lated  districts.  But  where  the  funds,  or  the  population,  are  not 
considered  suflScieut  for  the  maintenance  of  separate  schools  for 
boys  and  girls,  the  more  common  expedient  is  that  of  the 
"  dual "  school,  in  which  boys  and  girls  are  taught  in  separate 
departments  but  with  a  common  staff  and  administration. 

The  duty  of  the  Joint  Education  Committee  is  confined  to 
the  framing  of  schemes;  it  has  no  administrative  functions. 
The  funds  and  schools  are  administered  by  governing  bodies 
constituted  by  the  several  schemes.  The  only  requirement  of 
the  Welsh  Act,  besides  those  contained  in  the  Endowed  Schools 
Acts  with  regard  to  the  religious  opinions  of  governors,  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  County  Council  is  to  be  "  adequately  "  repre- 
sented on  the  governing  body  of  any  school  receiving  aid 
from  it. 


Adminifltra- 
tion  of 
schemes. 


Constitation 
of  govenuDg 
bodies. 


In  the  county  boroughs  the  scheme  is  administered  by  a  single 
governing  body.  In  the  counties  there  is  a  division  of 
administrative  functions  between  a  county  governing  body  and 
local  governing  bodies  for  particular  districts  or  schoola  In 
every  county  the  county  council  nominates  at  least  a  bare  ma- 
jority of  th*  county  governing  body,  which  also  contains  in  every 
case  representatives  of  some  one  of  the  three  Welsh  University 
Colleges.  The  remainder  of  the  body  is  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  local  governing  bodies  and  of  coopted  members. 
The  size  of  the  county  governing  body  varies,  but  is  seldom 
more  than  oO  or  less  than  20  members. 

The  local  governing  body  ranges  in  size  from  11  to  16 
members,  and  generally  contains  representatives  of  the  county 
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« 

coniKdl,    the    county    governing    body,   the  local*  govemirent 
authority,  and  the  elementary  schools. 

On  both  the  county  and  the  local  body  women  ere  eligible, 
and  in  many  cases  provision  is  made  for  ensuring  their 
presenca 

The  Tecbnical  Instruction  Acts  apply  to  Wales  and  Moninoutli-  Technical 
shire  as  well  as  to  England,  and  have  been  put  into  force  side  A^lJ^ia  v^alet* 
by  side  with  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Ekiucation  Act  lu  many 
counties  the  Joint  Education  Committee  was  nominated  by  the 
oouiity  council  to  act  also  as  its  committee  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts,  with  a  view  to  avoid  friction,  or  conflict,  or 
overlapping  of  sehemea  Power  is  taken,  in  every  scheme  under 
the  Welsh  Act  to  add  to  local  governing  bodies  any  number  of 
governors  required,  in  order  to  allow  of  aid  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts  being  given  to  a  school. 

The  general    uniformity    of    plan    which   characterises   the  Conferencen 
schemes   made   under   the   Welsh   Act   is    due    partly   to   the  Eduelltion 
influence  of  the  Charity  Commission,  b.it,  perhaps,  even  moro  Committees, 
to  the  f>i'actice  a-^lopted  by  th'e  Joint  Education  Committees  of 
meeting  together   and  holding  general  conferences  during  the 
period  in  which  they  were  severally  preparing  their  scheme. 
At  these  conferences  general  principles  and  common  or  special 
difficulties  were  discussed,  and  altliough  the  conclusions  of  the 
conference   were   not  binding,  yet  they  were  veiy  frequently 
endorsed  and  adopted  by  the  separate  Committees. 

Another  result  of  these  conferences  was  the  preparation  of  a  Central  Welsh 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Welsh  Board  for  ^|J^^t^ 
Intermediate  Education  to  perform,  together  with  some  minor  educatioiu 
matters,  the  important  function  of  providing  for  the  examination 
and  inspection  of  all  intermediate  schools  rejjulated  by  schemes 
under  the  Welsh  Act.  The  propoiied  Central  Board  will  act  for 
this  purpose  subject  to  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Treasury, 
as  already  noticed,  with  i  egard  to  the  conditions  on  which  the 
Treasury  grant  is  to  be  made.  The  results  of  the  examination 
and  inspection  will  be  reported  by  the  Central  Board  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  by  whom  it  will  be  forwarded,  with 
such  observations  as  may  be  required,  to  the  Trea,sury.  Every 
county  and  county  borough  has  agreed  to  contribute  yearly,  to 
the  funds  of  the  Central  Board  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Central  Board,  but  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue 
of  the  county  governing  body  for  the  preceding  year.  This 
scheme  has  been  adopted  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  and 
approved  by  the  Treasury  and  by  the  Education  Department. 

Pending  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Board,  the  Charity  Temporary 
Commissioners  have   made  special  arrangements  for  the   exa-  eMminirtion 
mination   and   inspection   oi   the   schools   for    ihe   purpose    of  and  inspeotioa 
determining  the  amount  of  the  Treasury  grant.     These  arrange-  of  ecbools.  , 
ments  will  be  found  fully-explained  in  tli^  Forty-second  R^ort 
of  the  Chauity  Commissicmera  ({ip.  31-36).     They  are  subje^:^ 
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to  regulations  issued  by  the  Lords  CommissioDers  of  the  Treasury 
in  the  year  1892 ;  a  copy  of  which  is  appended  to  this  Memo- 
randum. About  25  schools  were  ready  for  examination  and 
inspection  under  these  Regulations  in  the  summer  of  1895. 

The  Welsh  Act  provides  that  scholarships  may  be  established 
in  higher  or  other  elementary  schools.  In  the  case  of  each 
of  the  county  boroughs  under  the  Act  the  scheme  makes 
provision  for  the  exercise  of  this  power. 

Elementary  teachers  are  to  be  specially  represented  on 
the  proposed  Central  Board,  and  nre  already  represented  on 
some  county  governing  bodies.  Elementary  school  authorities 
are  in*  almost  every  case  represented  on  the  local  governing 
bodies. 

In  nearly  every  case  one  fifth  of  the  income  allotted  to  each 
district  is  appropriated  for  scholarships  tenable  in  the  county 
school  of  the  district ;  and  of  this  fund  not  less  than  one  half  is 
limited  to  those  who  have  been  for  not  less  than  three  years  in 
some  public  elementary  school. 

The  question  of  the  account  to  be  taken  of  existing  higher  grade 
elementary  schools  has  been  found  very  troublesome.  In  the 
county  boroughs  it  was  felt  that,  but  for  those  schools,  the 
Committee  would  have  been  obliged  to  establish  two  grades  of 
school.  In  has  therefore  been  decided  to  recognise  the. edu- 
cational work  of  a  secondary  character  done  by  those  schools^ 
and,  with  a  view  to  avoid  competition,  to  give  the  intermediate 
school  a  markedly  superior  character,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done 
in  a  scheme  by  means  of  the  tuition  fee,  the  curriculum,  and 
the  age  to  which  scholars  may  remain.  Further  steps  have  been 
taken  towards  a  due  co-ordination  of  the  schools  by  means  of 
scholarships,  and  by  the  representation  of  the  School  Board  on 
the  governing  body  of  the  intermediate  schools.  In  the  great 
raining  districts  of  Glamorgan  and  Monmouthshire,  where  there 
is  a  comparatively  small  middle-class,  the  higher  grade  elementary 
schools  which  already  exist,  do,  in  fact,  or  might  without  difiiculty 
be  made  to,  supply  the  kind  of  education  most  in  request.  But 
the  intermediate  school  is  asked  for  in  such  districts  because  it 
has  a  greater  prestige  nnd  a  better  guarantee  of  efficiency,  and 
affords  better  opportunities  for  scholars  of  high  promise. 

The  standard  of  entrance  to  the  county  school  is  generally 
fixed  to  correspond  to  the  acquirements  of  children  who  have 
reached  the  Vth  Standard  in  elementary  schools.  In  one  or 
two  cases  the  IVth  Standard  is  preferred. 

In  thinly  populated  districts  remote  from  any  school,  power 
is  taken  in  several  schemes  to  apply  the  share  of  income  allotted 
to  the  district  either  in  scholarships  or  in  the  maintenance  of  an 
Upper  Department  in  connexion  with  some  elementary  school 
in  the  district. 

PoBitioiiof  Several  Joint  Education  Committees  have  not  accepted  the 

bead  mastew.    policy  of  the  Commissioners,  founded  on  the  recommendation  of 
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the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission,  with  respect  to  the  position  of 
the  Head  Master  : — 

'{a.)  In  relation  to  the  Governing  Body,  they  ha\  e  preferred 
to  give  him  an  absolute  right  to  be  present  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Governors,  and  to  take  part  in  the 
proceedings,  but  not  to  vote. 

(6.)  In  relation  to  the  teaching  staff,  they  have  preferred 
not  to  give  the  Head  Master  the  absolute  power  of 
dismissing  his  assistant  masters, 

W.  N.  Bruce. 


Regulations  made  by  the  Lords  CJommissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury  under  Section  9  of  "  The  Welsh 
"  Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889." 

1.  The  Treasury  will  in  each  year  pay,  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions and  reductions  herein-after  stated,  in  aid  of  each  school 
aided  by  a  county,  and  subject  to  a  scheme  made  under  the  Act, 
a  grant  equal  to  such  part  of  the  amount  payable  in  that  year 
in  pursuance  of  the  Act  out  of  the  county  rate  as  may  be 
designated  in  respect  of  the  school  by  a  schedule  prepared  by 
the  County  Governing  Body  and  approved  by  the  Charity 
C!ommissioners.  The  grant  for  each  school  sh.all  fall  due  on 
such  day  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  appointed  by  the 
Treasury.* 

2.  The  grant  will  be  paid  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  County 
Council  contribution  is  directed  by  scheme  tO  be  paid  in  pur- 
suance of  section  7,  sub-section  2  of  the  Act. 

3.  The  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  a  school  in  order 
to  obtain  an  annual  grant  under  the  Act  are  as  follows  : — 

(a,)  The  school  must  be  efficient  as  regards  instruction. 

(6.)  The  school  premises  must  be  healthy,  and  suitable  for  the 
purposes  of  an  intermediate  school. 

(c.)  The  school  premises  must  provide  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion for  the  scholars  attending  the  school. 

(id,)  The  school  must  be  supplied  with  suitable  furniture  and 
apparatas. 

(e,)  The  school  must  be   conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
scheme  under  which  it  is  established. 

(/)  The  school  must  be  open  at  all  reasonable  times  to  officers 
authorised  by  the  Charity  Commiasioners,  and  any 
leturns  or  information  called  for  by  that  Department 
must  be  duly  furnished. 
(g.)  The  school  must  be  reported  on  by  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners in  respect  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  preceding 
conditions  or  otherwise. 


*  In  cases  where  a  change  it  made  in  the  date  at  which  the  grant  falls  due,  of 
where  there  is  other  sufficient  reason,  the  grant  may  he  made  for  a  period  greater 
or  less  than  a  year;  and  in  that  case  it  shall  he  proportionately  increased  or 
diminished. 
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4.  For  the  purpose  of  asooriaining  whether  these  conditions 
are  fulBlled  there  shall  be  an  annual  examination  and  inspection 
of  the  school.  Such  examinatioD  and  inspection  may  be  con- 
ducted by  a  Central  Welsh  Board  for  Intermediate  Education, 
established  by  scheme  under  the  Act,  provided  that  such  scheme 
is  approved  by  the  Treasury.  The  results  of  such  examination 
and  inspection  shall  be  reported  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  ; 
and  the  Charity  Commissioners  will  make  such  inquiry,  and,  in 
case  of  need,  9uch  further  examination  or  inspection  as  they 
think  necessary. 

5.  If  the  Charity  Commissioners  report  to  the  Treasury  that 
any  of  these  conditioDS  are  not  satisfied,  the  grant  may  be 
refused  or  may  be  reduced  by  such  number  of  tentiis  as  the 
Treasury  may  determine. 

6.  Any  officer  authorised  in  that  behalf  by  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners shall  be  at  liberty  to  attend  any  meeting  of  the 
Central  Welsh  Board  for  Intermediate  Education,  or  of  any 
Committee  of  that  BoarJ.and  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings^ 
but  shall  not  have  a  right  to  vote. 

Treasury  Chambers,  (Signed)         R.  E.  Welby. 

June  20,  1892.    ' 


Memorandum  on  the  future  Constitution  of  the 
Charity  Commission,  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Stevenson,  M.P., 
Fourth  Charity  Ccunmissioner. 


Assuming  the  desirability  of  transferring  to  the  Education 
Department  the  functions  now  performed  by  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners' under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  the  question 
remains,  what  should  be  done  with  respect  to  the  work  which 
they  have  to  carry  out  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts  ? 

Their  duties  under  the  latter  head  may  be  roughly  described 
as  being  partly  administrative,  partly  judicial,  and  partly  quasi- 
judicial.  Their  judicial  and  quasi-judicial  work  does  not  differ 
so  much  in  kind  as  in  def^ree  from  similar  work  which  has  been 
placed  by  statute  in  the  hands  of  the  fiocal  Government  Bojird, 
and  of  other  departments  of  the  administration,  the  heads  of 
which  are  changed  with  every  turn  of  the  political  tide.  Tliere 
is,  therefore,  no  insuperable  obstacle,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned 
to  the  transfer  of  the  powers  of  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
under  the  Charitable  Tru&ts  Acts,  to  a  responsible  Minister  of 
the  Crown.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  it  would  be 
advisable  to  burden  a  Minister  of  Education  with  the  task  of 
carrjring  out  duties  which  bear  no  necessary  or  immediate 
relation  to  those  which  he  is  called  upon  to  discharge  in  his 
own  department.  For  example,  the  functions  ot  the  Official 
Trustee  of  Charity  Lands  and  of  the  Official  Trustees  of  Chari- 
table Funds ;  the  duty  of  removing  and  appointing  trustees ;  the 
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framing  of  new  scbenties  relating  to  tlie  admmisiaDatJon  of  alms- 
houses, doleSi  &C. ;  the  oiganiaatioQ  of  local  inquiries,  and  the 
preparation  of  reports  on  charitable  endowments;  the  perform- 
ance of  the  numerous  duties  iuaposed  upon  the  Commissionetrs 
under  the  Local  Govern  meat  Act,  1894,  and  other  t^^imilar 
portions  of  the  work  of  th«  Commissioners,  have  no  direct 
bearing,  aud  in  some  cases  not  even  an  indirect  bearing,  upon 
the  work  of  the  Education  Department.  Some  of  them,  in  fact, 
might  appear  to  come  more  properly  within  the  cognizance  of 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  exiRt,  unquestionably,  numerous 
charities  in  which  educational  and  non-educational  purposes 
are  iuextricably  intermixed,  so  as  not  to  admit  of  absolutely 
separate  treatment.  In  eases,  for  instance,  in  which,  say,  200{. 
are  left  for  the  maintenance  of  almshouses  and  the  surplus  for 
education,  it  would  not  be  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  con- 
fliet  of  opinion  or  of  action  between  the  Charity  Commissioneiti, 
within  whose  purview  the  former  objects  would  be  placed,  and 
the  Education  Department,  which  would  be  responsible,  under 
new  conditions,  for  the  latter.  There  nre  also  numerous  questions 
even,  at  the  present  time,  with  respect  to  which  harmonious 
co-operation  is  desirable  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  and  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  in  their  hands  the  administration  of  the 
Charitable  TiTusts  Acts  ;  and  constant  communications  hav^  to 
pass,  with  that  object  in  view,  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
Charity  Commissicm.  It  would  be  detrimental  to  the  public 
interest  to  render  that  co-operation  more  diflScult. 

With  the  intention  o£  suggesting  a  possible  method  of  meeting 
the  difficulty,  I  venture  to  propose  the  following  plan. 

I  do  not,  in  the  first  place,  think  thai  the  Education  Department 
as  such  should  be  charged  with  the  manifold  and  complicated 
duties  of  the  Commissioners  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts. 
Considering,  however,  the  extent  to  which  educational  and 
non-educational  purposes  are  intermingled,  it  would  be  well  that 
the  Education  Department  should  have  not  merely  an  adequate^, 
but,  if  possible^  a  predominant  voice  in  the  counsels  of  the 
Commission. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  when  Parliament  proceeds  to 
re-organise  that  department  in  order  to  meet  the  growing 
requirements  of  the  times,  it  will  create  a  Board  of  Education 
constituted  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  on  which  certain  other 
departments  of  the  Government  have  been  established,  that  is, 
with  a  president,  a  pcurliamentary  secretary,  and  a  permanent. 
secretary.  What  I  would  suggest  would  be,  that  those  three 
officers  of  the  future  Board  of  Education  should  also  act,  for  the 
time  being,  in  the  capacity  of  unpaid  Charity  Commissioners,, 
apart  from  the  functions  they  would  exercise  in  their  own 
department.  They  would  thus  be  enabled  to  take  a  part,  when- 
ever the  necessity  arose,  in  the  proceedings *of  the  Commissioners. 
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Harmony  of  action  and,  to  a  great  extent,  continuity  of  policy 
would  be  secured,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Charity  Coin- 
mission  would  retain  its  separate  identity,  would  keep  its  own 
staff,  and  wouM  not  be  simply  merged  in  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  the  responsibility  of  the  Commission 
to  Parliament  would  be  placed  upon  a  more  defiiiite  footing. 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  would  answer  questions 
and  defend  the  action  of  the  Commission  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, not,  indeed,  in  his  capacity  of  head  of  the  Education 
Department,  but  as  a  Commissioner  who  was  cognizant  of  the 
doings  of  his  colh  agues,  and  who  was  able  to  control  their  policy, 
when  questions  of  a  contentious  character  in  regard  to  matters 
of  policy  had  to  be  decided.  With  respect  to  routine  business, 
there  would,  of  course,  be  no  es.sential  difference  as  between  the 
present  ^tate  of  things  and  that  which  is  now  suggested,  and  the 
Commissioneri  would  necessarily  be  bound  by  rules  and  principles 
of  law  to  the  same  extent  to  which  they  are  so  bound  at  the 
present  time. 

The  change  in  question  might  furnish  an  opportunity  for  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  paid  Commissioners  from  three  to 
two,  and  a  consequential  reduction  in  the  number  of  legal  depart- 
ments, otherwise  called  gnographical  districts,  also  from  tbree  to 
two.  The  new  districts  might  be  made  contei  minous  with  the 
two  districts  of  the  present  Commissioners  under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  slight  incre-ase  in 
the  subordinate  staff  might  become  necessary. 

The  Charity  Commission,  as  thus  reconstituted,  would  consist 
of  two  paid  members,  each  with  a  district  of  his  own,  and  three 
unpaid  members,  namely,  the  three  representatives  of  the 
Education  Department.  The  chair  would  probably  be  taken  by 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  if  he  were  present. 
In  all  probability,  however,  neither  his  attendance  nor  that  of 
the  two  secretaries  of  the  Education  Department  would  be 
required  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  they  would  not  therefore 
be  frequently  diverted  from  the  discharge  of  their  usual  duties. 
On  special  occasions  they  would  be  able  to  exercise  a  predominant 
influence.  It  would  be  essential  to  the  proper  working  of  the 
proposed  system,  that  all  the  Commissioners  should  have  full  and 
sufficient  notice  of  the  agenda  at  the  next  Board  meeting,  and 
that  they  should  each  be  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  minutes,  so 
that  they  should  be  kept  constantly  informed  of  the  nature  of 
the  business  transa<;ted.  Care  should  be  taken  that  contentious 
businei-s  should  be  reserved  for  meetings  when  a  full  attendance 
was  found  convenient. 

For  many  years  it  was  customary  for  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  to  be  appointed  Parlia- 
mentary Charity  Commissioner.  Mr.  Forster,  however,  set  the 
example  of  declining  to  attend  the  Board  meetings,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  liable  to  be  out-voted,  and  that  he  could  not 
on  that  ground  accept  responsibility  for  the  decisions  which  were 
formed.     The  plan  now  suggested  would  give  a  predominant 
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voice  to  representatives  of  the  Education  Department,  and 
would  not  be  open,  therefore,  to  the  objections  which  presented 
themselves  to  Mr.  Forsters  mind.  It  would  increase  the 
responsibility  of  the  Commission  to  Parliament  It  would 
prevent  educational  or  quasi-educational  questions,  other  than 
those  which  are  dealt  with  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts, 
from  being  treated  in  a  spirit  of  antagonism  to  the  department 
which  is  strictly  concerned.  At  the  same  time  it  would  preserve 
unimpaired  the  separate  existence  of  the  Commission,  would 
keep  the  staff  distinct,  and  would  not  interfere  with  the  regular 
and  efficient  dischaige  of  their  multifarious  duties. 

Jlovember  26, 1894.  Francis  Seymour  Stevens  dn. 


Hemorandum  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Leach,  Assistant  Charity 
Commissioner,  on  the  History  of  Endowed 
Schools. 


This  Memorandum  is  designed  to  show,  first,  that  the  antiquity  Purport  of  the 
of  the  origin  of  our  chief  secondary  schools  is  far  higher  than  is  Memorandam. 
usually  supposed ;  and,  secondlyi  that  the  ascertainment  of  the 
true  origin  is  a  matter  of  practical  importance. 

The  object  of  endowments  for  schools  has  varied  greatly  in  the  Endowed 
course  of  the  centuries.     The  first  schools  in  England  grew  up  ^^^!^^  \o    , 

»  ^    CfttllfioT&l  umi 

before   the   days  of   history  as  part  and   parcel   of  the   chief  collegiate 
collegiate    churches,    cathedral  and  other.     When  we   get   to  churchesbefore 
detailed   evidence   we   find   one  of   the  earliest   and   principal  *^®  Conquest, 
officers,  at  first  known  as  the  schoolmaster,  afterwards   as  the 
chancellor,  being  told  oflF  to  teach,  or,  in  Inter  times,  to  super- 
intend teaching  and  the  grammar  school,  just  as  another,  the 
precentor,  was  to  lead  the  singing,  and  superintend  the  choir 
and  choir — or  song-school,  and  a  third,  the   treasurer,  to  have 
the  charge  of  the  implements  and  apparatus  of  the  services. 
The  first  separable  school  endowments  were  merely  assignments 
of  a  specific  part  of  the  general  endowment  for  the  support 
of  the  chancellor,  or  his  deputy,   the  grammar  school  master. 
These  assignments  were  in  some  cases  made  before  the  Con- 
quest, in  others  they  followed  it.     So  intin)ate,  throughout  the 
middle  ages,  was  the  connexion  in  men's  minds  between  church 
endowments  and  school  endowments,  that  when,  so  late  as  the 
latter  end  of  the  14th  century,  William  of  Wykeham  took  the 
new  departure  of  making  a  school  an  independent  object  of 
a  foundation,  and  endeavoured  to  do  for  schoolboys  and  educa- 
tion what  hitherto  had  been  done  for  the  clergy  and  religion,  he 
automatically   established   at   Winchester   a   collegiate   church. 
Winchester    College  was  differentiated  from  other  collegiate  Winchester 
churches  only  by  the  fact  that  masters  and  boys  wei  e  included  ^^*®««»  ^^^^^ 
as  the  chief  members  of  the  foundation  as  well  as  grown  priests,  chnrchT*  ^ 
and  education  was  made  the  first  object,  and  worship  and  the 
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fomnders'  soul  the  secondary  objects  of  it,  instead  of  vice  i^ered. 
Similar  <2olleges  continued  to  be  established  right  up  to  the 
opening  of  the  Reformation;  •  In  all,  the  professed  object  was 
to '  study  grammar,  "  the  key  to  all  sciences,"  in  order  to  fit 
people  for  the  priesthood.  All,  like  the  cathedral  schools 
themselves,  Rerved,  not  only  the  members  of  the  church  and 
ccAtege,  but  the  public  at'  large,  and  were  as  often  caUed  the 
school  of  the  town  as  the  school  of  the  church,  e,g.,  the  titles 
York  Grammar  School  and  the  School  of  the  City  of  York 
alternate  with  those  of  S.  Peter's  School  and  the  Cathedi'al 
Grammar  School. 

Free  schooliJ.         Winchester  was  the  first  of  the  great  free  schools — free  in  the 

sense  of  gratuitous.  It  would  be  instinctive  to  trace  how  it 
came  about  that  schoolmasters  (like  the  clergy  in  general)  had 
established  the  right  to  demand  and  receive  fees  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  for  which  they  were  endowed,  and  so  made 
free  schools  a  necessity.  That  the  necessity  was  felt  is  clear 
from  the  cieaticn,  dating  from  at  least  150  years  before  the 
Reformation  (from  which  they  are  commonly  supposed  to  date), 
of  a  long  series  of  free  grammar  schools.  These,  even  when 
founded  by  laymen  simply  as  schools,  were  still  attached  to 
churches  and  chapels,  a.nd  schoolmasters  were  endowed  as  clerical 
functionaries.  In  the  15th  century,  however,  though  clerics, 
they  were  by  no  means  neoeasarily  in  holy  orders.  Tloree  suc- 
cessive he  \dmasters  of  York  Cathedral  School,  from  1426  to 
1486,  are  known  to  hate  been  married  loaen,  ftnd  therefore  not 
priests  or  in  holy  orders.  In  1503  the  town  council  at  Bridg- 
north forbade  any  priest  to  teach  school  after  the  new  free 
grammar  schoolmaster  cftme  to  the  toWn.  In  1535,  at  Winchester, 
where  all  the  boys  were  by  statute  obliged  to  be  tonsured,  the 
headma*^ter  is.  recorded  as.  a  laymaa  Dean  Colet's  first  High 
Mftst^  at  St.  Pauls  in  1610  \vas.a.Jaynjan. 


Headmasters 
not  always  in 
holy  orders. 


Karity  of  lay 
ffOTeraors 
before  the 
Beformation. 


Yet  only  on  the  verge  of  the  Reformation  did  a  few  excep- 
tional founders,  like  Dean  Colet,  at  St.  Paul's,  place  schools 
entirely  under  lay  control,  and  even  he  attached  a  chapel  to  the 
school,  and  appointed  a  chaplain  to  teach  the  rudiments.  It 
was  not  till  after  the  Reformation  had  begun,  and  in  the 
last  years  of  Henry  VIII.,  that  Wykeham'p  example  was 
improved  upon  by  the  establishment  of  schools  in  which  the 
schoolmaster  was  an  independent  corporation,  like  a  vicar,  as  io 
Archbishop  Holgate'a  three  schools  in  Yorkshire,  or  that  a  school 
was  placed  under  an  independent  lay  corporation  existing  ad  hoc 
as  the  "  governors  of  the  possessions  and  revenues  "  of  a  free 
giammar  scliool.  The  st^p  once  taken,  endowments  flowed  to 
the  establishment  or  augmentation  of  these  free  schools.  But 
it  was  not  very  long  before  (as  the  stipends  of  the  free  school 
S'-hoolmasters  became  insufficient  through  the  change  in  the 
value  of  money)  the  fee  system  again  superseded  the  free 
system. 


M 
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Concusr^ntiljr^  as  the  demttnd  for  education  spread,  and  Mt^ern  sub- 
education  began  to  b^  regarded  as  not  necessarily  confined  to  B^therham 
the  olassics,  we  ean  i  trace  the  diflerentiation  of  schools  between  Writing  School, 
classes  in  society  and  subjects  taught.  As-  early  as  1484,  Arch-  1"*®^- 
bishop  Botia^rhaxn,  at  his  J[esu8  College  of  Botherham,  pro^'ided 
in  additioda  to  a  grammar  ei^hoal  and  song  school,  the  first  known, 
writing  school,  with  a  fellpw^  as.<a  master  to  t.eaeh  '' gi*atuitously 
"  ik^  art  of  writing  and  reel^oning '^  to  the  '^many  youthisi 
endowed  with  natural  oapa^sity,  who  do  not  {attain  to  the 
dignity  and  heigl>t  of  tbepriesthood,  but  are  fitted  rather  for 
the  mechanif^al  arts  and  other  worldly  affairs."  In  1512, 
Colet  directs  the  chaplain  of  St.  Paul's  School  to  teach  in  the 
vestry  .the  r^idiments  of  religion  and  literat^re  to  smbll  boys 
before  they  are  admitted  to  the  first  or  lowest  tprm  in  the  school 
itself,  ..The  statutes  of  Manchester, in  1525,  ordered  the  high 
maSfter  to  appoint  a  pupjl* teacher  to  teach  *'  in  one  end  of  the 
"  school  *all  infants'  that  come  to  leaTn  their  A.B.C.  and 
**  primer."  It  began  to  be  common  in  Edward  VI. 's  time  to 
establish  an  usher  to  teach  the  "  petits "  to  read  and  write^ 
and  cast  accounts.  Yet,  at  Bungay,  as  late  as  1592,  "writing 
and  castii^  accounts "  were  relegated  to  Saturdays  and  half- 
holidays.  .  In  the  I7th  century  the.  grammar  school,  or  the  Latin 
school,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  began'  to  be  separated  from 
the  writing  school.or  the  Boglish  sqhool,  in  buildings  as  well  as 
masters.  Bujb  it  wad.  not  until  the  end  of  the  l7th  and 
beginiiing  of  the  18th  century  that  entirely  distinct  foundations 
arose  for  "  modem  "  subjects,  such  as  the  Mathematical  School  ?_^^t***®^.   , 

,   ,^     ,      ,       '     itmr^i  Mathematical 

at  Rochester  m  1701.  School,  i7oi. 

This  was  the  era  of  "  Blue  Coat "  schools,  commonly  founded 
by  subscription,  aHid  now  often  among  the  richer  educational 
foundations,  to  do  the  work  now  done  by  the  poor  law  unions 
and  Schools  in  connexion  with  them,  or  the  industrial  schools. 
They  were  boardiioig  ischools  founded  to  ^  set  the  poor  on 
work." 

Here  and  there  in  the  same  period  elementary  schools  for  the  Elementary 
poor  began  to  be  founded,  but  they  were  few  and  far  between.  s<5^o<>l»- 
It  was  not  till  late  in  the  18th  century  that  they  became 
commod.  With  the  invention  of  the  Lancasterian  system  and 
the  creation  of  the  National  Society  the  demand  for  them 
became  general,  and  then  universal.  Now  it  has  ended,  as  in 
the  c^e  of  charities  for  roads  and  bridges  and  almshouses  before, 
in  the  supersession  of  voluntary  benevolence  and  individual 
eflfort  by  State  and  municipal  action,  with  compulsory  rates  and 
taxes.  The  ebb  of  the  tide  has  thus  left  many  endowments 
stranded  for  want  of  real  objects,  doing  ineflBciently  and  expen- 
sively, what  would  be  more  eflBciently  and  cheaply  done  without 
them. 

From  the  accession  of  George  I.  until  about  1845,  when  the 
establishment  of  Cheltei^iham  and  Marlborough  Colleges  marked 
a  new  era,  the  foundajtion  of  grammar  schools  or  secondary 
^hools  in  general  ,bad  practically  ceased.     Latin  and  grammar 
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continue  to  be  nominally  mentioned  in  foundation  documents, 
but  it  is  generally  clear  from  the  strong  insistence  on  provision 
for  the  poor,  and  the  preference  for  elementary  subjects,  what 
the  real  intentions  of  the  founders  were. 

In  the  latter  part  of  that  time  not  only  were  few  new  second- 
ary schools  created,  but  large  numbers  of  those  which  existed 
were  degraded  into  elementary  schools,  and  those  which  remained 
as  secondary  schools  barely  maintained  a  half-starved  existence. 
The  blame  of  that  state  of  things  must  be  divided  between  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  which,  imder  the  reactionary  influence  of 
Lord  Eldon,  laid  down,  in  defiance  of  history,  that  grammar 
schools  were  intended  only  to  teach  grammar — that  is,  iktin  and 
Greek  grammar — and  the  trustees,  who,  aided  and  abetted  by 
the  Court,  preferred  to  see  the  schools  half  deserted  rather  than 
to  aJmit  dissenters  on  the  governing  bodies,  or  to  let  their 
children  into  the  schools,  unless  they  would  submit  to  imbibe 
Church  of  England  doctrines  and  formulas. 

The  new  or  Victorian  era  of  school  foundations  was  inaugurated 
by  the  formation  of  Proprietary  schools,  by  associations  for 
education  and  for  profit. 

The  older  Proprietary  schools  have  mostly  become  defunct,  and 
their  buildings  in  many  cases,  as  at  Sheffield  and  York,  afford 
new  and  enlarged  homes  for  the  resusclt  ited  grammar  scho(>ls ; 
while  some  few  have,  like  Cheltenham  and  Rossall,  been 
developed  into  great  public  schools,  with  the  buildings,  presented 
by  the  proprietors,  V)y  way  of  endowment.  The  proprietary 
system,  in  a  modified  form,  is  now  applied  by  the  Public  Day 
Schools*  Company  and  the  Church  Schools*  Company  to  meet, 
with  signal  success,  the  demand  for  secondary  education  for  girls 
which  the  pious  founder  had  over-looked.  The  Woodard 
Schoo's,  like  Lancing  and  Hurstpierpoint,  from  a  religio- 
commercial  point  (f  view,  the  county  schools,  like  Cranleigh,  on 
a  self-supporting  basis,  manage  to  flourish,  without  other 
endowments  than  their  sites  and  buildings,  as  cheap  boarding 
schools. 

With  a  few  striking  exceptions,  such  as  the  Hymers  College 
(so-called)  at  Hull,  there  has  scarcely  been  an  endowed  secon- 
dary school,  in  the  strict  sense,  newly  founded  during  the 
Victorian  era.  The  Court  of  Chancery,  indeed,  relea^ied  from 
Eldonian  principles,  began,  about  the  same  time  as  the  founda- 
tion of  Marlborough  College,  the  practice  (to  which  emphatic 
sanction  was  given  by  Parliament  in  the  Endowed  Schools  Act, 
1869)  of  diverting  dole  and  other  charities  thought  to  be 
obsolete,  useless,  excessive,  or  harmful,  to  the  establishment  of 
secondarv  schools;  such  as  was  the  foundation  school  at 
Beverley,  now  consolidated  with  the  grammar  school.  Under 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  numerous  new  secondary  schools, 
particularly  for  girls,  have  been  founded  out  of  old  grammar 
school  or  other  educational  endowments.  The  City  of  London 
School  was  founded  by  the  City  Corporation  out  of  John 
Carpenter's  educational  bequest  in  the  15th  century.     There 
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are  several  trade  and  company  schools,  such  as  the  Commercial 
Travellers'  School,  and  the  like,  supported  mainly  by  fees  and 
voluntary  subscriptions. 

Of  new  endowed  schools,  properly  speaking,  there  has  been 
an  almost  absolute  dearth.  Considerable  new  endowments  have, 
indeed,  been  given  for  the  promotion  of  Secondary  Eklucation, 
but  they  have  almost  invariably  been  for  the  augmentation  of 
existing  schools  by  new  buildings,  or  for  prizes,  scholarships, 
and  exhibitions,  not  for  the  maintenance  of  new  schools. 

The  pious  founder,  in  the  sense  of  .William  of  Wykeham  and  Sir  The  piou» 
Andrew  Judd,  was  rapidly  tending  to  become  an  extinct  bpecies.  ^^^f/  ^^ 
Since  the  Local  Taxation  Act,  1890,  and  the  application  of  the  defunct. 
"  beer-money  '*  to  technical  education,  which,  as  defined  by  the 
Technical  liistruction  Act,  includes  every  subject  now  usually 
taaght  in  a  secondary  school  except  Latin  and  Greek,  he  may 
be  pronounced  extinct. 

The  bulk  of  the  provision  for  Secondary  Education  arises  The  old »chool» 
therefore  from  the  same  foundations  as  it  did  200  years  ago.  ?^^  rtLt^**^ 
The  lai^  majority,  and  for  the  most  part  the  largest,  of  these 
foundations  date,  it  will  be  seen,  not  from  the  I7th  or  even  the 
16th  century,  but  from  the  15th  and  the  14th,  or  earlier  still, 
from  the  days  before  English  civilisation  was  set  back  a  hundred 
years  by  the  Norman  Conquest. 

It  is  to  the  history  of  these  schools  that  this  paper  is  devoted. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Report  of  the  Schools   Inquiry  The  chrono- 
Commission  is  a  list  of  "  Endowed  Grammar  and  other  Secondary  ^^jg     *° 
"  Schools  arranged  in  the  Chronological  Order  of  their  Eatab-  inquiry  Com- 
"  lishment."     The  list  contains  35  schools  founded  before  the  mission 
reign  of  Henry  VIH.,  63  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  ^P""^' 
51  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  19  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  138 
under  Elizabeth,  83  under  James   L;  389    in   all.     Of  these, 
Henry  VIII.  himself    is    credited  with  the  foundation  of  18, 
Edward  VI.  with  27,  Mary  or  Philip  and  Mary  with  6,  Elizabeth 
with  26,  and  James  L  with  4. 

For  the  ascertainment  of  the  true  date  of  the  establishment  Carlisle 
of  any  of  these  schools  this  list  is  extremely  misleading.  For  SS!^®f^ 
instance,  the  first  on  the  list  is  Carlisle  Grammar  School.  Of 
this,  it  is  stated  that  the  founder  was  William  II.,  date  of 
foundation  that  of  the  Convent  of  the  Order  of  S.  Augustine ; 
while  under  the  heading,  "  Purpose  of  Original  Foundation,"  it  is 
said : — "  According  to  a  school  register  in  the  Chapter  Library,  a 
"  school  was  foimded  in  Carlisle  by  St.  Cuthbert,  in  686,  but 
"  was  extinguished  in  800.  Again  established  by  William 
"  Kufus  to  be  taught  by  one  of  the  monks  of  the  convent  founded 
"  by  him.  Re-established  by  Henry  VIIL  for  instruction  of 
"  all  boys  who  flock  to  it  to  learn  grammar."  We  need  not, 
perhaps,  pause  to  inquire  as  to  the  reputed  foundation,  in  686, 
which  rests  on  a  statement  of  Symeon  of  Durham,  writing  nearly 
600  years  after  the  event.    Nor,  perhaps,  is  it  worth  insisting 
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on'the  fact  that  while  allied  to  have  been  foimded  '^  of  tiie' Order 
"  of  S.  Augustine  "  by :  William' »Rufu8,  that  Order  was  unknown 
in  England  till  after  Rufus'  death,  and  that  the  school  could  nob 
have  been,  "  taught  by  a  monk  of  the  convent,"  because  the 
convent  was  inhabited,  not  by  monks,  but  by  cauons.  But  if 
Carlisle  School,  the  present  legal  foundation  of  which  dates  from 
•  Henry  VI IL,  is,  in  virtue  of  being  part  of  the  foundation  of  the 
monastery  which  he  suppressed,  to  be  promoted  to  the  reign  of 
William  IL,  or,  even  with  more  accuracy,  to  that  of  Henry  L,  / 

why  are  not  similar  considerations  applied  to  the  other  schools 
attached  to  the  "  cathedrals  of  the  new  foundation  "  ?  Why  are 
not  they  also  assigned  to  the  date  of  the  original  foundation  of 
their  respective  monasteries,  instead  of  only  being  reckoned  as 
founded  in  1541  by  lienry  VIII.  ?  Yet  xmder  that  year  are 
reckoned  all  the  schools*  of  the' cathedrals  "  of  the  new  founda- 
tion," Canterbury,  Chester,  Durham,  Ely,  Gloucester,  Peter- 
borough, Rochester,  Worcester. 

Derby  Gram-  •      Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  school  which  is  second  on  the. 

mar  School.      Hgt,  that  of  Derby.     The  entry  as  to  this  is,  "  Founder,  Walter 

**  Durdant,  Bfs^hop  of  Lichfield,  circa  1160,"  which  is  the  date  of 
"  reputed  foundation."  *  PuiTpoBe  of  original  foundation  not 
"  ascertained.  Re-established  by  charter  of  Queen  Mary,  1554, 
"  as  a  free  grammar  school  for  the  education  of  boys  and 
"  youths  in  the  town  of  Derb^.^'  The  Chartulary  of  Darley 
Abbey  supplies  us  with  a  more  exact  date  for  the  fbuftdation  of 
that  school.  Sometime  between  1149  and  1159  (not,  as  utated, 
1160,  for  he  died  in  1159)  Walter  Durdant,  Bishop  of  Chester 
(tic)  confirms  to  St.  Helen's  Abbey,  which  had  originally  been 
in  Derby  itself,  and  was  terwp.  Henry  II.  moved  to  a  new  site  in 
the  then  suburb  called  Darley,  now  a  part  of  the  town,*  and 
called  St.  Mary's,  amongst  other  property  "  the  school  of  Derby 
"  of  the  gift  of  William  of  the  April-beard  and  mine."  The 
bishop  only  seems  to  have  granted  the  right  to  keep  the  school. 
At  least  a  subsequent  deed  of  Walkelin,  a  minter  or  moneyer 
(monetarius)  of  Derby,  and  Goda  his  wife,  granted  "an  acre  on  the 
"  brook  (caapa),*which  I,  Goda,  bought,  and  the  messuage  wherein 
'*  we  dwell,  which  I,  Walkelin,  bought  of  William  Cusin  and 
"  Helga,  with  all  the  buildiiigs  thereon,  on  this  disposition,  viz:, 
'*  that  the  hall  should  be  ior  a  sotiool  of  clerks,  ainl  the  chambers 
"  (thalami)  for  the  'inn  (hospitium)  of  the  master  and  sehoktre 
"  for  ever ;  so  that  neither  the  abbot  nor  the  mafiter,  nor  any- 
"  one  else  may  take  anything  for  letting  the  house."  Of  the 
other  property  conveyed,  the  profits  of  a  furnace  were  to  go 
to  the  canons'  Hosj^tal  for  the  poor,  and  the  rest  to  the  canons 
themselves.  They  were,  therefore,  only  trustees  of  the  school. 
The  gift  was-  confirmed  by  Bishop  Richard  (1161 -"1182), 
together  with,  "of  the  gift  of  Bishop  Walter  my  predecessor  and 
"  Ktiime^  the  school  of  Derby .">  The  school  was  apparently  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  P<M>er's,  Derby,  the  grant  of  which  church 
by  William  the  Priest,  Dean  oi  Derby,  to  the  abbey  was   also 
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*  Du  Cange's  Glossar j  gires  capa,  as  »  rivnlas. 
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confirmed  by  Durdant's  deed.  Its  Marian  building  is  still 
standing  and  was  used  for  the  school  till  about  1860,  when  the 
school  was  removed  to  its  present  site,  winch  was,  oddly  enough, 
.  part  of  the  poBseesions  of  the  very  St.  Helen's  Abbey  to  which 
it  was  legally  ati^ached  by  the  l>ishop. 

But  if  Derby  is  to  be  credited  as  of  the  date  of  the  deed  of  Ripon  Gram- 
Bishop  Durdant,  why  is  n&t  Ripon  Grammar  School  to  be  "^^^  ^^^^*^^" 
reekuned  as  of  the  date  of  the  original  foundation  of  Ripon 
Minster^  which  was  a  oolite  of  secular  canons,  far  older  tlian 
any  house  of  regular  or  Augustinian  canons,  and  dates  certainly 
far  back  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  by  tradition  to  King 
Athelstane  ?  To  it  the  school  was  attached,  no  doubt,  from  the 
earliest  times^  being  mentioned  in  the  earliest  extant  d')euments 
relating  to  it,  in  which  it  would  appear.  Indeed,  the  claim  of 
Ripon  is  far  better  than  that  of  Derby,  as  the  minster  was  not 
suppressed  until  the  reign  of  Edward  VJ.,  and  the  school  was 
'  continued  by  the  same  Commissioners  who  suppressed  the 
college.  Yet  Ripon  is  only  put  down  as  founded  by  Philip  and 
•  Mary  in  1635. 

So,  too,  Penrith  School  is  entered  under  date  1396,  the  date 
of  the  gift  of  the  founder,  William  Strickland,  Bishop  of  (varlisle, 
for  the  priest  of  a  chantry  to  instruct  tha  youth  in  grammar 
'  and  music ;    re-established    by  Queen    l^Iizabeth    by  letters 

patent,  1664^  as  a  Free  Grammar  School,  with  master  and 

under-master  for  instruction  of  youth."  If  one  school  kept  by 
a  chantry  prieaft  is  to  be  dated  from  its  original  foundation,  why 
are  not  then  scores  of  others  re-founded,  or  purporting  to  be 
re-founded,  by  Elizabeth  or  Mary,  Edward  VL,  or  Henry  VIII., 
to  be  tteated  on  the  same  footing  ? 

Ashburton  School,  Devon,  which  has  continued  on  the  same  Ashburton 
site  and  in  part  in  the  same  buildings,  ever  since  it  was  built  by  Gi^mmar 
Bishop  Stapledon  in  1314,  for  a  chantry  priest  of  his  founda-  oo,i3U. 
tion,  is  only  reckoned  under  the  date  of  1593.  Walsall  is  put 
down  as  only  founded  in  1554,  when  Queen  Mary  gave  letters 
patent  for  it,  though  it  had  been  already  kept  by  a  chantry 
priest  attached  to  the  Guild  there  long  before  the  Reformation, 
and  was  specifically  continued,  on  the  dissolution  of  chantries, 
by  Edward  VI:*s  Commissioners.  Again,  Sti*atford-on-Avon  is 
reputed  as  a  foundation  of  Edward  VI*  only,  whereas  it  is  men- 
tioned as  early  as  1402  in  the  records  of  the  Guild,  the  revenues 
of  which  Edward  VI.  sold  back  again  to  the  town  wherewith  to 
maintain  the  school.  King  s  Lynn  Grammar  School  is  reckoned 
to  Thomas  Thoresby  in  1520,  but  the  Guild  of  Young  Scholars 
in  King's  Lynn  appears  in  the  Guild  Returns  in  Richai  d  II.'s 
reign  as  of  the  yeAr  1383,  and  a  connexion  can  seemingly  be 
traced  between  the  school  and  the  chantry  in  the  chariiel,  which 
is  mentioned  as  early  as  1339,  and  belonged  to  the  Trinity 
Guild,  part  of  the  possessions  of  which,  applicable  to  the  school, 
are  in  the. possession  of  the  Corporation. 

Perhaps  themosfc  remarkable  case  is  that  of  S.  Peter,  or  the  lljf^^'y  rk  " 
Cathedral  School  at  York,  which  is  specifically  described  by  its  73      *        * 
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master,  Alcuin,  in  780,  as  it  existed  before  736,  which  has  a 
traceable  histoiy  from  1075  and  a  separate  endowment  from 
1181,  and  yet  is  reckoned  as  a  creation  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
in  1557,  and  was  reported  to  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  as 
endowed  by  James  I.,  on  the  strength  of  a  charter  which  bears 
on  its  face  that  it  is  one  of  confirmation. 

The  truth  is  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  schools  referred  to 
as  founded  by  or  under  Henry  VIII.  and  his  family,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  those  founded  under  Jcunes  I.,  were 
merely  continuations,  re-found ations,  or  augmentations  of  pre- 
viously  existing  schools,  kept  by  or  in  connexion  with  cathedral 
and  collegiate  churches,  hospitals,  chantries,  guilds,  and  in  some 
few  instances,  monasteries,  before  the  great  revolution  which 
began  in  1536. 

CorliBle  the  This  being  so,  it  is  a  curious  misfortune  indeed,  which  has 

oldwSh^ral  *  ^^^  the  compiler  of  the  chronological  list  place,  as  the  oldest 
schools.  school  in  England,  that  which  was  maintained  in  connexion  with 

the  youngest  of  the  pre-reformation  cathedral  churches.  Carlisle 
did  not  become  a  bishop's  see  till  the  reign  of  Henry  II. ;  whereas 
the  school  of  Canterbury  is  mentioned  by  Bede  as  it  was  in 
669,  that  of  York  is  fully  described  by  Alcuin  as  it  was  in  780 ; 
and  the  schools  of  S.  Paul's,  Hereford,  and  Lichfield  Cathedrals, 
all  of  which  existed  centuries  before  the  Conquest,  are  traceable 
as  far  back  as  the  cathedral  records  extend ;  while  the  schools 
of  Salisbury  and  Lincoln  are  expressly  provided  for  in  the 
foundation  documents  of  those  cathedrals  in  1090  and  1091 
respectively.  The  ochools  of  the  Welsh  Cathedrals,  St.  David's, 
St.  Asaph,  and  so  forth,  may,  perhaps,  claim  an  even  higher 
antiquity.  Nor  do  the  schools  attached  to  the  ancient  collegiate 
churches,  which  were  not  cathedrals,  lag  far  behind  in  age. 
Their  history  is  not  always  accessible,  and  where  it  is  accessible, 
has  been  but  little  studied.  But  whenever  any  ancient  books 
of  evidences,  or  documents,  chartularies,  chapter  act  books,  or 
the  like  exist,  there  the  school  is  traceable ;  and,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  where  the  college  existed  before  the  Conquest, 
there  also  tlie  school  existed.  For  instance,  the  school  kept  by 
the  collegiate  church  of  S.  Mary's,  at  Warwick,  is  the  direct 
lineal  ancestor  of  the  present  Warwick  Grammar  School.  In 
1123,  the  two  collegiate  churches  of  S.  Mary's  in  the  town,  and 
All  Saints'  in  the  castle,  of  Warwick  were  consolidated  by  the 
Norman  Earl  Roger,  the  canons  of  All  Saints'  being  transferred 
to  S.  Mary's.  By  a  deed  of  the  same  year,  preserved  in  the 
chartulary  of  S.  Mary's,  now  at  the  Record  Office,  the  earl 
purported  to  grant,  but  seemingly  confirmed,  to  the  church 
the  school  of  the  church,  that  the  service  of  God  therein  might 
be  amended  by  the  flocking  of  scholars  thereto."  In  another 
document  of  the  same  yeax,  dating  before  the  consolidation,  a 
writ  of  King  Henry  I.,  addressed  to  the  Bishops  of  Worcester 
and  Chester  (i.e,,  Coventry  and  Lichfield)  and  Earl  Roger,  and 
all  the  barons  of  Warwickshire,  directs  that  All  Saints'  Church 
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"  shall  have  all  its  cnstcoas  and  trial  by  ordeal  of  iron  and 
"  water  as  they  had  them  in  the  time  of  Kimg  Edvxird,  and  its 
"  school  in  like  manner"  thus  clearly  showing  the  existence 
of  the  school,  at  least,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  On 
the  consolidation  of  the  two  chui-ches,  among  the  items  of 
property  confirmed  to  S.  Mary's  is  the  "  School  of  Warwick." 
Whether  each  collegiate  church  k^t  a  separate  school  before 
the  consolidation  is  not  quite  clear.  But,  however  that  may  be, 
the  pedigree  of  the  school  from  the  school  kept  by  All  Saints', 
in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  is  clear.  This  school  can 
be  traced  up  to  the  surrender  of  the  college  to  Henry  YIIL,  and 
was  re-founded  by  his  charter  in  1545  as  the  King's  New  School 
of  Warwick,  with  a.  large  slice  of  the  college  endowment. 

To  place  the  original  foundation  of  these  schools  in  strict  j^PP'^"'^*® 
chronological   order  inter  se  is  difficult,   and   in    most  .cases  ^ammar 
impossible.     We  can  establish  a  primacy   in  Canterbury  and  schools. 
York,  and   assign   a    competing    antiquity  to   S.    Paul's   and 
Lichfield,  a  slightly  lower  place  to  Hereford,  Ripon,  Southwell, 
and  Beverley ;  and  below  them  probably  to  Wai'wick,  Wolver- 
hampton, Stafford,  and  as   may  be  suspected,  but   cannot  be 
proved,  Shrewsbury.     A  distinctly  later,  but  still  pre-Conquest 
origin  must  be  given  to  Exeter  and  Well??. 

ti  the  first  night  after  the  Conquest  would  come  Chichester, 
Salisbury,  Lincoln,  and  Worcester  Cathedral  Schools,  the  latter 
a  boarding  school  for  12  boys  attributed  to  the  last  English 
Bishop,  S.  Wulstan.  A  little  later  would  come  Carlisle  and 
Derby,  EUy  and  Bury  St  Edmund's,  and  others  founded  by 
the  heads  of,  and  in  more  or  less  connexion  with,  monasteries 
and  convents,  but  not  apparently  maintained  by  them,  and  almost 
certainly  not  taught  by  their  members,  but  by  outsiders. 

At  a  later  date,  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  a  new  crop  Thirteenth 
of  school  creations  arose  in  connexion  with  the  new  crop  of  ce'ituiy  granw 
collegiate  churches  or  colleges  of  secular  clergy,  the  creation  of  ™"  '*^  ^  ' 
wliich  had  practically  ceased  at  the  Conquest,  but  was  resumed 
about  the  year  1250,  and  continued  up  to  the  dissolution  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  These  sprang  up  sporadically,  according 
as  bishops  on  their  manors,  kings  and  great  men  near  their 
castles,  town  corporations  in  the  town  or  guild  churches,  and 
successful  churchmen  in  their  native  places  happened  to  found 
them.  Bishop  Auckland  in  Durham,  founded  in  1265,  HowJen* 
in  the  East  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  of  the  same  date,  Crediton  and 
Ottery  St.  Maty's  in  Devonshire,  and  at  a  later  date  Ledbury* 
in  Herefordshire,  Winchester  College,  Eton  College,  the  Jesus 
College  at  Botherham,  Chicheley's  College  at  Higham  Ferrers, 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  are  some  of  the  collegiate  churches  of 
this  era  whose  schools  still  survive. 

About  the  same  lime,  too,  began  to  spiing  up  the  chantry  Chan»ry  grnm- 
schools  and  the  hospital  schools.     A  chantry  was  an  endowment  "^ar  schools. 

*  These  are  enteted  in  the  Schools  Inquiry  Keport  as  of  "  Date  unknown." 
/    885S9.  F 
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given  by  an  individual  founder  or  a  society  to  maintain  a  priest 
or  priests  to  chant  or  sing  services  and  masses  for  his,  her,  or 
their  souls.  At  first,  these  priests  were  generally  attached  to 
larger  ■-  churches  wherein  they  served  at  some  particular  altar. 
In  St.  Paul's  and  York  Cathedrals,  respectively,  there  were  some 
50  of  them.  At  town  churches,  like  Newark,  Hull,  and  Notting- 
ham, there  were  a  dozen  or  so,  making  those  churches  in  effect 
collegiate.  After  a  time  they  began  to  be  established  in  small 
towns  or  villages,  attached  to  parish  churches  to  assist  the  parish 
priest,  serving  at  altars  in  the  church  itself  or  in  some  chapels 
built  on  to  the  church,  sometimes  they  are  placed  as  chaplains 
to  independent  chapels  of  ease,  especially  when  the  parish  was 
large ;  sometimes  as  tenants  of  mere  private  chapels  and 
oratories.  In  the  larger  churches,  where  there  was  no  special 
endowment  attached  to  the  grammar  school,  but  it  was  merely 
maintained  out  of  the  general  revenues  of  the  church,  it  became 
customary,  either  by  way  of  augmentation  of  the  endowment 
or  to  ease  the  general  revenue,  to  appoint  one  of  the  chantry 
priests  to  be  the  grammar  schoolmaster.  Thus  at  Southwell,  in 
1604,  a  certain  rich  chantry  falling  vacant,  the  next  senior 
chantry  priest  who  had  a  claim  to  the  promotion  was  asked  by 
the  chapter,  and  agreed,  to  waive  his  claim  in  order  that  the 
chapter  might  appoint  to  it  one  who  was  fit  to  act  as  teacher  of 
the  grammar  school,  and  who  took  oath  to  do  so.  This  practice 
has  led,  as  in  the  case  of  Stafford,  some  of  the  grammar  schools 
to  be  regarded  as  chantry  schools,  when  they  were  really  the 
schools  of  the  collegiate  church  at  large.  In  the  same  way, 
after  the  Reformation  down  to  the  Act  of  1848,  which 
provided  for  the  suppression  of  Southwell  College,  the  grammar 
school  master's  6xed  stipend  beiug  only  some  50i.  a  year,  to 
secure  him  a  proper  salary,  he  was  always  appointed  a  vicar 
choral  as  well. 

The  schools  attached  to  hospitals  did  not  differ  in  essence  from 
these  chantry  schools.  It  was  a  common  practice  of  ancient 
founders  to  place  schools  in  connexion  with  hospitals,  which 
were  rather  in  the  nature  of  almshouses  or  refuges  for  the  poor 
than  of  shelters  for  the  sick.  Thus,  at  St.  Cross  by  Winchester, 
where  ]  00  poor  men  were  daily  fed  in  the  Hundred-men's  Hall 
on  porridge  ladled  out  of  the  Hundred-men's-pot  with  the 
Hundred-men's-ladle,  it  was  stated  at  an  inquiry  instituted  by 
William  of  Wykeham,  in  1373,  that  13  poor  scholars  of  the  Great 
or  High  School  of  Winchester  (it  was  before  the  foundation  of 
Winchester  College)  were  daily  included  amongst  the  Hundred- 
men.  At  Beading  a  disused  lepers'  hospital  maintained  by 
Beading  Abbey  was,  at   Henry  VII. 's  instance,  converted  into  a 

school. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  chief  reason  for  placing 
schools  in  connexion  with  hospitals  was  to  evade  a  provision  of 
the  Canon  Law.  The  commonest  method  of  supporting  colleges 
and  schools,  as  of  monasteries,  hospitals,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
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loundaiions,  was  to  endow  them  with  churches,  the  college  or 
school  taking  all  the  profits  of  the  church,  the  rent  of  glebe^ 
great  tithes,  and  offerings,  except  a  small  fixed  stipend  assigned 
to  the  deputy  or  vicar  who  actually  served  the  cure.  But  the 
•Canon  Law,  and  in  Ei^land  particularly,  the  constitutions  of 
the  Legatee  Otho  and  Ottobon  in  the  13th  century,  absolutely 
prohibited  this  appropriation  of  churches,  except  when  the 
appropriation  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  net  i^esult 
of  the  law  was  only  that  a  Papal  Bull  had  to  be  obtained  to 
isanction  the  appropriation,  and  that  a  clause  had  to  be  inserted 
putting  forward  the  poverty  or  starvation  of  the  body  to  which 
it  was  appropriated,  as  a  reason  for  the  appropriation.  A 
convenient  method  was  to  appropriate  the  church  directly  to  the 
master  or  brethren  of  a  hospital  or  almshouse  for  the  poor. 
Accordingly  we  find  this  done  in  the  case  of  Exeter  when  the 
boarding  school  of  Bishop  Stapledon's  foundation  was  placed 
in  the  hospital  of  S.  John  under  the  governance  of  the  master. 
The  Bablake  Grammar  School  at  Coventry  was  placed  in  the 
Bablake  Hospital.  The  Ewelme  Grammar  School  was  attached 
to  the  Ewelme  Almshouse  on  its  original  foundation  by  De  la 
Pole  in  1437.  At  Eton,  in  1440,  almshouses  for  the  poor  were 
part  of  the  foundation.  Another  way  of  evading  the  diffi- 
culty was  to  do  a«»  William  of  Wykeham  did,  and  describe  his 
scholars  aa  poor  clerks,  their  poverty  being  mostly  of  a  relative 
kind. 

The  great  era  of  these  chantry  and  hospital  schools  was  the  Fifteenth 
15th  and  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century ;  and  at  no  time  did  centurv  gram, 
the  foundation  of  such  schools  proceed  with  greater  vigour  than  ™*'  8«li<M>^« 
immediately  before  the   Reformation.     Bishop  Fox  is  said  to 
have  founded*  no  less  than  three  such  schools  at   Grantham, 
close  to  which  he  was  bom,  at  Taunton,  and  at  Basingstoke. 
Then,  too,  began  the  era  of  foundations  by  successful  London 
<dtizens.     Sir  Edmond  Shaw  founded  Stockport  School  in  1487, 
Sir  James  Percival  founded  one  at  Macclesfield  in  1502,  and  his 
wife  at  Launceston;  Sir  Stephen  Jenyns  augmented  Wolver- 
hampton School  in  1515.     Lady  Mellers  endowed  Nottingham 
School  in  honour  of  her  husband.  Sir  Richard  Mellers,  in  1512, 
and  converted  into  a  Free  School   what  had  existed  at  least 
from  before  1882  as  the  Nottingh^n  Grammar  School 

To  determine  the  exact  date  of  all  these  endowments,  and 

also  which  of  them  were  original  foundations,  and  not  merely 

^nlaigements    or    alterations  of   previous  schools,  rec]^uires    a 

•  searching  in vestigati(/n  in  each  case  which  is  beyond  the  capacity 


*  Bat  he  did  not  found  any  of  them.  His  only  connexion  with  Basingstoke 
ISehool  seems  to  be  that,  when  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  1524,  he  joined  in  a 
petition  for  license  in  mortmain  to  place  the  Chapel  and  Guild  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
which  had  existed  from  before  1244,  on  a  legal  basis.  At  Grantham  he  was 
-one  of  the  executors  of  Curtis,  who  had  founded  the  school,  and  added  a  small 
•endovment  to  it.  At  Taunton  he  seemf  to  haye  built  or  helped  to  build  a  new 
■school-bouse,  but  no  endowment  is  traced  to  him. 
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of  any  single  inquirer,  at  all  events,  unless  he  was  able  to  devote 
a  life-time  to  it. 

Sr^^lrf  A  ^^'  ^^*'  *^  ®^^^  *^^^  comes  to  be  dealt  with,  it  is  of  great 
hbtoi/of  *  practical  importance  that  the  true  date  of  origin  should  be,  as 
schools.  far  as  possible,  ascertained.     For  the  settlement  of  the  true  date 

of  the  establishment  of  any  school  is  not,  as  may  at  the  iirst 
blush  be  supposed,  a  matter  of  merely  antiquarian  or  historical 
interest.  It  generally  has,  and  always  may  have,  an  important 
bearing  on  practical  politics  with  regard  to  schools  at  the  present 
day. 

C»MM  of  For  instance,  s.  27  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  provides 

schools  ander  ^^^^  ^^®  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  may  out  of  their  common 
s.  97  Bodoired  fund  make  provision  for  augmentation  of  an  educational  endow- 
Schools  Act,     ment  which  "  at  the  commencement  of  this  Act  forms  or  baa 

"  formed  paii  of  the  endowment  of  any  cathedral  or  collegiate 
"  church."  In  the  Bill  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
word  was  "  shall  "  and  not ''  may,"  but  by  the  House  of  Lords 
"  shall "  was  turned  into  "  may,"  with  results  not  beneficial  to 
cathedral  schools.  The  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners  say  that 
''  the  claim  of  these  schools  to  an  increased  share  in  the  cathedral 
"  endowments  has  been  put  forward  as  one  exactly  measure*  I  by 
''  the  proportion  of  the  original  sums  allotted  to  the  whole 
'*'  endowment.  .  .  The  obligation,  however,  of  maintaining 
''  the  schools  and  giving  exhibitions  at  school  as  at  the 
"  university  to  the  scholars  is  not  affected  by  this.  The  schools 
"...  are  an  integral  portion  of  the  establishment.  This 
**  appears  to  be  true  of  all  the  schools  in  cathedrals  of  the  new 
"  foundation,"  i.e.,  those  which  were  monasteries  before  the 
Reformation,  such  as  Canterbury,  Durham,  Gloucester,  Peter- 
borough, Carlisle  itself,  "and  of  some  {e.g.,  Hereford  and, 
"  perhaps,  Lincoln),  on  the  old  foundation.*'  This  statement 
is  too  limited.  The  history  of  cathedrals  of  the  old  founda- 
tion had  been  very  little  studied  at  the  date  of  this  Re]>ort, 
and  was  very  ill  understood.  There  can  be  no  doubt  triat 
a  close  investigation,  conducted  by  a  competent  authority, 
would  show  that  the  schools  were  an  integral  part,  of  the 
foundation  in  all  cathedrals  of  the  old  foundation  ;  not  Hereford 
and  Lincoln  alone,  but  S.  Paul's,  Exeter,  Wells,  Salisbury,  and 
Lichfield  as  well.  The  investigation  of  the  case  of  Chichester 
showed  the  maintenance  of  a  grammar  school  out  of  the  cathedral 
endowment  l^efore  the  annexation  of  one  of  the  prebends  to  it 
in  1498  (which  procured  it  the  name  of  the  Prebendal  School) 
and  the  continuance  of  payments  for  its  support  In  the  case 
of  York,  St.  Peter's  School  has  been  shown  to  have  existed 
in  736,  and  to  have  had  a  continuous  existence  from  1075» 
evidenced  in  the  minster  and  other  records. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission's  Report  that 
St.  Asaph's  School  is  asserted  not  to  be  part  of  the  cathedral  at 
all,  and  that  S.  David's  is  only  a  choristers'  school.     But  the 
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last  U  almost  certainly  a  mistake,  and  the  former  is  highly 
improbable.  Giraldns  Cambrensis  was  educated  in  the  cathedral 
school  of  S.  David's  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  The  very  singular 
connexion  between  the  Grammar  School  of  St.  Asaph  and  the 
four  vicars  there,  who  were  formerly  vicars  choral,  is  highly 
suggestive  of  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  school  and  the 
cathedral  church. 

So,  as  regards  collegiate  churches.  At  Southwell  Minster,  now 
Ik  cathedral  church,  only  two  ancient  books  remain.  They  enable 
the  school  to  be  traced  specifically  frc>m  1418  to  the  present 
time,  and  there  are  entries  in  the  earlier  of  the  two  documents 
from  which  its  existence  may  be  inferred  in  the  13th  century. 
The  "  maiy,"  however,  unfortunately  opeiuted  in  this  case,  and 
this  ancient  school  remains  in  undisputed  possession  of  a  magni- 
ficent endowment  of  30{.  a  year  only.  I  am  not  aware  whether 
the  case  of  Kipon  Grammar  School  has  been  investigated  from 
this  point  of  view.  The  Memorials  of  Ripon  Minster,  edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler  for  the  Surtees  Society,  exhibit  the 
school  maintained  out  of  the  collegiate  funds  up  to  the 
Dissolution,  and  its  continuance  beyond  it. 

Again,  there  are  other  cases  in  which,  independently  of  special  CUunu  of 
provision  in  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  the  ancient  history  of  ^^^"5*  ^ 
schools  has  a  matericJ  bearing  on  the  interests  of  the  present.  Lancaster, 
For  instance,  take  the  case  of  Pontefract  Grammar  School,  which  monicipal  oc 
appear;)  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  12th  century.  Its  endow-  P^"*'®""*'  *•• 
ment  consisted  of  a  payment  of  some  152.  a  year  from  the  revenues 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  which  represented  approximately  the 
fnU  yearly  value  of  the  lands  of  a  chantry  in  Pontefract,  the  priest 
of  which,  before  the  Dissolution,  was  the  grammar  school  master, 
and  of  certain  other  chantry  grammar  schools  in  the'neighbourhood 
consolidated  with  it,  because  the  places  were  too  small  to  maintain 
an  efficient  school  themselves.  The  whole  properly  of  these 
chantries  had  accrued  to  the  Duchy  under  the  Chantries  Act,  and 
though  the  school  was  continued  by  the  Commissioners  appointed 
under  that  Act,  it  only  received  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  net 
rental  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  This  was  raised  to  30i.  in 
the  reign  of  George  III.  by  his  royal  bounty,  and  afterwards  to  501. 
These  facts  being  laid  before  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  when  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy,  he  advised  the  Queen  to  double  the  endow- 
ment, and  thus  enabled  the  school,  which  was  in  abeyance,  to  be 
re^opened.  An  augmentation  being  made  by  local  effort,  it  is  now 
a  flourishing  institution,  supplying  a  long-felt  want  of  Secondary 
Education,  not  in  Pontefract  alone,  but  in  the  whole  district  round. 

Similarly  municipal  corporations,  colleges  in  the  universities, 
dty  companies,  and  the  trustees  of  ancient  towns,  trusts,  or 
charities,  representing  the  ancient  endowments  of  chantry 
grammar  schools,  have  been  favourably  affected  towards  the 
grammar  schools  of  their  boroughs,  or  with  which  they  ^ere 
connected,  by  the  demonstration  of  their  ancient  connexion  with 
the  schools  and  their  possession  of  the  endowments  of  the  same. 
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(laestbns  of  ^^  jiij^q  origin  of  schook  has  in  like  manner  an  important  bearihg- 
behveen  <^  ^^  questions  which  arise  under  section  24  oi  the  Endowed 

schools  and  Schools  Act,  1869,  when  it  has  to  be  determinted,  in  the 
^^Jr^24**^'*  numerous  class  oi  cases  in  which  schools  are  mixed  up  with^ 
Bodowed  other  charitable  objects  on  the  same  foundation,  how  much  of 

Schools  Act,  the  common  endowment  should  be  assigned  to  the  schools  and 
^^^^'  other  objects  respectively. 

Thus  Huntingdon  School  appears  to  be  still  maintained  in 
e(mQexion  with  S.  John's  Hospital  there,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  11.  Similar  questions  would  arise  or  have  arisen  at. 
Ewelme,  Basingstoke,  Exeter,  and  other  places.  In  al)  sucb^ 
eases  a  study  of  the  ancient  documents  would  probably 
shed  considerable  light  on  the  question  as  to  what  the  true 
share  of  the  school  ought  to  be,  on  settling  the  proportions, 
between  the  educational  and  non-educational  objects  of  the 
charity  under  a  scheme. 

Qaestionsas  Anbther  question  of  very  wide  application  on  which  the 
towhether  history  of  a  school  becomes  material  arises  under  section  1©  o£ 
deBominationai  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869.  This  affects  not  the  property 
school,  but  the  character  of  schools ; — whether  they  are  to  beconsidereJ 

^?J2J®^^^  .  as  denominational  or  not.  The  determination  of  this  question 
1869,  s.  19. '     affects  the  directions  as  to  religious  instruction  in  the  school, 

the  constitution  or  religious  opinions  of  the  governing  body^ 
and  the  conscience  clauses  to  be  inserted  in  the  scheme.  One  of 
the  most  important  objects  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  wsia  to 
vindicate  the  national,  as  opposed  to  the  denominational,  character 
of  the  old  schools.  Lord  Eldon  had  laid  it  down  in  th)6'  strongest 
terms  that  every  grammar  school  was  to  be  considered  k  Church 
of  Englfiind  school.  Even  after  Lord  Cranworth'S  Act,  and  thcf 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  under  it,  had  ihade  cotisider- 
able  inroads  upon  that  doctrine  in  particular  cases,  it  was  i^tSIl 
the  presumption  of  the  law  that  religious  instruction  provided 
for  in  any  foundation,  and  particularly  one  of  so- called  lt6yiJ 
Foundation  by  Edward  VI.,  was  a  Church  of  England  school; 
[The  Endowed  Schools  Act  has  exactly  reversed  the  test.  Under 
it,  the  method  of  ascertaining  whether  a  school  is  exempted  from 
the  clauses  required  to  be  inserted  in  all  cases  which  are  not 
denominational,  is  to  see  whether  "the  express  terms  of  the 
"  original  instrument  of  foundation,'*  or  of  the  statutes  made  by 
the  founder,  or  under  his  authority  within  50  years  of  his  deaths 
"  required  "  the  scholars  "  to  learn,  or  to  be  instructed  according 
"  to  the  doctrines  or  formularies  of  a  particular  church,"  ana 
whether  that  "requirement"  was  observed  up  to  1869.  Con* 
sequently  it  becomes  an  important  question  what  is  "  the  original 
"  instrument  of  foundation."  It  does  not  matter  what  subse- 
quent benefactors  have  done ;  they  may  have  doubled,  trebled, 
or  tenfold  multiplied  the  value  of  the  endowments ;  but,  if  the 
original  founder  did  not  specify  any  particular  religious  teachf 
mg,  or  if  the  original  foundation  document  is  lost  or  unascer- 
tained, or  if  the  original  requirement  has  not  been  obsei-ved,  the 
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school  caxmot  claim  to  be  treated  under  aection  19  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Act»  1869.  A  fortiori,  if  it  is  known  that 
the  original  foundation  prescribed  infraction  or  observances 
proper  to  the  nnreformed  Church  of  Eo^^and  and  the  Church 
of  Borne,  and  improper  to  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law 
established,  it  would  appear  that  the  school  is  not  to  be  treated 
as  a  Church  of  England  school  under  that  section. 

When  a  school  was  a  chantry  school,  a  school,  that  is,  kept 
by  a  chantry  priest,  who  was  directed  to  sing  masses  for 
the  founder's  soul,  in  which  the  scholars  were  to  take  part,  or  to 
teach  the  scholars  to  say  prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  to 
take  part  in  processions  which  involve  litanies  to  invoke  the 
intercession  of  saints,  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  such  a 
school  is  one  in  which  the  founder  directed  instruction  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
by  law  established.  Winchester  College  and  Eton  College 
are  excluded  from  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts;  but  if  they 
were  not,  neither  under  those  Acts^  nor  apart  from  them, 
could  it  be  reasonably  maintained  that  the  schools  were 
^  Church  "  schools.  The  statutes  of  Eton  are  copied  almost 
verbatim  from  those  of  Winchester,  and  both  contain  the  most 
minute  directions  as  to  the  peirticipation  of  the  scholars  in  obits 
and  "  masses  satisfactory,"  and  the  invocation  of  saints,  which 
have  not  been  observed,  and  which  it  would  have  been  illegal 
to  observe,  since  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

What  is  true  of  Winchester  College  is  true  of  all  pre- 
Reformation  schools  of  which  we  have  the  statutes,  including 
even  the  foundations  of  reformers  like  Wolsey  at  Ipswich,  or 
Oolet  at  S.  Paul's ;  and  may  be  inferred  as  to  the  rest.  Indeed, 
in  the  case  of  chantry  schools,  where,  as  a  rule,  we  are  not  in 
possession  of  any  documents  other  than  the  patent  or  license  in 
BiortnMtin  to  found  it — ^and  are  fortunate  if  we  possess  that — ^it 
often,  perhaps  more  often  than  not,  happens  that  the  deed  says 
nothing  about  teaching  school  at  all,  and  only  directs  the 
incumbent  to  say  prayers  or  masses  for  the  founder's  soul.  Yet 
the  certificate  on  the  Dissolution  finds  that  it  was  founded  to 
maintain  a  school.  In  other  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
happens  that  the  chantry  certificate  mentions  no  school,  and  the 
foundation  deed  reveals  one. 

In  none  of  such  cases  would  it  appear  to  be  possible  to 
hold  the  school  to  be  one  the  scholars  of  which  are  required  to 
be  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
practices  for  which  chantries  were  founded  are  branded  as 
superstitious  in  the  Act  for  chantries  collegiate  (1  Edward  VI., 
c.  14).  So  far  as  the  chantry  school  endowments  were  applic- 
able to  such  practices  they  were  vested  in  the  Crown  by  the 
Act.  The  Act  makes  provision  for  the  continuance  of  such 
diantries  as  were  schools,  by  a  commission  to  be  appointed 
under  it,  and  most  of  them  were  so  continued.    But  it  is  obvious 
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that  the  necessary  disuse  of  the  superstitious  practices,  whether 
they  were,  strictly  Eq3eaking,  ill^;al  or  not,  has  caused  a  breach 
of  observance,  which  is  fatal  to  the  contention  that  the  schools 
are,  by  foundation  and  practice,  the  two  co-esscntial  requisites, 
d  cnominational. 

It  is  true  that^  in  regard  to  many  of  these  points  depending 
on  the  history  of  schools,  a  distinction  has  to  be  drawn  between 
legal  foundation  and  historical  origin,  between  legal  rights  and 
moral  claims.  For  instance,  in  regard  to  Derby  Grammar  School 
it  would  appear  likely  (though  it  cannot  be  said  with  certainty 
without  a  full  consideration  of  the  documents  of  the  time)  that 
when  the  abbot  and  canons  of  Darley  surrendered  their  convent 
and  all  its  possessions  to  Henry  YIII.,  the  school,  being  among 
those  possessions,  came  to  the  Crown,  and  was  dissolved  with 
the  dissolution  of  the  house,  confirmed,  as  that  was,  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  If  so,  unless  perhaps  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
school  was  a  going  concern  in  the  interim,  its  legal  foundation 
must  be  taken  to  date  rather  from  the  grant  of  the  school  to  the 
corporation  by  Philip  and  Mary  than  from  Bishop  Durdant's 
confirmation  in  Henry  II.'s  reign.  So,  again,  Warwick  Col- 
legiate Church  was  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  such  sur- 
render, with  others,  was  confirmed  by  the  Chantries  Acts  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  The  legal  origin  of  the  present 
school  must,  therefore,  be  taken  to  be  the  new  grant  of  Henry 
VIII.  establishing  the  King's  New  School ;  especially  as  in  this 
ease  the  school  does  not  appear  to  have  had  axiy  separate  endow- 
ment beyond  its  school  buildings,  but  to  have  simply  been 
maintained  out  of  the  general  revenues  of  the  church.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  grammar  schools,  if  any,  that  were  main* 
tanned  out  of  the  revenues  cf  "religious"  houses  strictly  so 
called,  that  is,  monasteries ;  and  also  of  those  few  coUegiate 
churches  and  chantries  which  were  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII. 
Their  legal  foundation^  as  distinct  from  their  historical  origin, 
must  date  from  the  new  grant  of  Henry  or  his  successors. 


Effect  of  the 

Chantries 

1 

c 


Quite  different  is  the  case  with  the  great  majority  of  schools 
Jhantries  Act,  which  were  attached  to  collegiate  churches,  chantries,  and  guilds. 
BdwardM.,  rpj^^^^  churches,  chantries,  and  guilds  were  not  dissolved,  ns  is 
commonly  but  wrongly  supposed,  at  the  sanie  time  with  the 
monasteries,  but  continued  until  they  were  confiscated  some 
10  years  later,  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.  as  from  Easter 
1548,  by  the  Chantries  Act.  Nor  is  it  the  case  with  such 
collegiate  churches  as  that  of  Southwell  Minster.  This  was, 
exceptionally,  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII.,  12th  August  1540, 
and  the  school  went  with  it.  But  in  1643,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
it  was  re-established,  it  being  enacted  that — 

'  the  said  college  and  church  collegiate  of  Southwell  shall  stand  and  be 
*  in  his  whole  perfect  and  essential  estate  in  all  degrees  and  in  such 
I  manner  and  form  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  it  was  or  stood  the 
'^  first  day  of  June  "  1640,  "or  at  any  time  before  and  shall  remain, 
continue,  and  be  for  ever  a  perfect  body  corporate  by  the  name  of  ** 
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and  so  on,  setting  out  the  old  name.  By  a  further  clause,  **  the 
"  King,  his  heirs  and  successors,  be  and  shall  be  foonders/'  King 
Edgar  being  the  then  reputed  founder ;  but  this,  as  appears  in 
the  clause,  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  pationage  of 
the  prebends  into  the  Crown  instead  of  the  Archbishopric  of 
York.  At  Southwell,  therefore,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
school  was  restored  as  if  it  had  never  been  abolished,  and  may 
therefore,  unlike  Warwick,  reckon  its  legal  as  well  as  its  historic 
title  from  King  Edgar,  or  other  unknown  founder,  in  Old  English 
times. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  way,  the  chantry  schools  were  abolished 
and  re-established  in  a  breath ;  or,  perhaps^  it  would  be  more 
exact  to  s&y,  that  their  endowments  were  confiscated,  while  the 
schools  were  continued,  by  the  same  Act.  The  Act  recited  the 
evils  arising  from 

"  yam  opmions  of  purgatory  and  masees  sat isf actor j  to  be  done  for 
*'  them  which  be  departed;  the  which  doctrines  and  vain  opinion  by 
"  nothing  more  ie  mamtained  and  npholden  than  by  the  abuse  of  chan* 
tries  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  that  the  alteration,  change,  and  amendment 
of  the  same,  and  conyerting  to  good  and  ffodly  nses  as  in  erecting  of 
grammar  schools  for  the  education  of  yontn  " 

could  best  be  done  by  the  King  in  Council.  It,  therefore,  vested 
in  the  Crown  from  Easter  next 


it 
« 


all  colleges,  free  chapels,  and  chantries  .  .  .  and  their  possesfiions 
.  .  .  .  other  than  snob  as  by  the  King's  Commission  in  form 
"  herein-after  mentioned  shall  be  altered,  transposed,  or  changed,"  and 
"  all  payments  by  corporations,  guilds,  fraternities,  companies,  or 
'*  fellowshipB  of  mysteries  .  .  .  towards  the  finding  of  any  priests,  and 
**  all  guilds  and  fraternities  " 

themselves,  but  not  municipal  corporations,  companies,  or  fellow- 
ships of  mysteries.  A  Commission  under  the  Great  Seal  was  to 
issue  under  which  the  Comuiissioners,  or  any  two  of  them,  were 
to  have  **  full  power  to  assign,  and 

"  ihall  ctppaint  in  every  place  where  guild,  fraternity,  the  priest  or 
**  incumbent  of  any  cnantry  in  esse,"  on  1  November  1647  **  by  the 
**  foundation,  ordinance,  or  the  first  institution  thereof  should  or  ought 
"  to  have  kept  and  so  hath  since  Michaelmas  1546  a  grammar  school, 
•*  lands,  and  other  hereditaments  of  every  such,  to  remain  and  continue 
**  in  succession  for  ever." 

The  Commission  was  duly  issued,  and  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  and 
Robert  Kelway,  in  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  on  any  two 
Commissioners,  made  orders  accordingly  for  the  continuance  of 
schools.  Unfortunately  they  did  not  assign  lands,  but  "  other 
hereditaments,'*  namely,  annuities  equivalent  to  the  net  annual 
value  of  the  chantry  lands,  which  annuities  being  of  amounts 
generally  not  exceeding  1 21,,  though  of  quite  adequate  value  then, 
nnfoitunately  came  to  be  inconsiderable,  as  money  depreciated 
in  value.  Being  charged  on  the  Crown  lands  in  each  county 
and  payable  from  the  Treasury,  or  in  the  case  of  lands  in  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  by  theDuchy  otficials,  too  often  the  annuities 
fell  into  arrear  and  have  been  disputed.     As  these  orders  are 
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tiie  legal  evidenee  and  recognition  of  the  origin  of  most  historic; 
qchools  a  specimen  is  given.     It  runs : — 

•*  We,  Sir  Walter  Mildpiay,  Kt.,  and  Robert  Kelway,  Esq.,  Oommia- 
sionera  appointed  by  the  King^s  Majesty's  Commission  under  the  Great  Seal 
of  England  bearing  date  tbe  20th  June  last  nast,  touching  order  to  betaken 
for  the  maintenance  and  continnanoe  of  scnools    .     .    . 

"  To  the  auditor  and  receiver  of  the  revenues  of  the  Court  of  Augmen- 
tation and  revenues  of  the  King's  Majesty's  Crown  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland  .  .  .  Greeting.  Forasmuch  as  it  appeareth  by  the 
certificate  of  the  particular  surveyor  of  lands  of  the  said  court  in  the  said 
county'  that  ...  a  grammar  school  hath  been  continually  kept  in 
Alnwick  in  the  said  county  with  the  revenues  of  lands  and  tenementa 
granted  and  appointed  to  the  finding  of  two  priests  there.  And  that  the 
schoolmaster  there  hath  had  for  his  stipend  and  wages  yearly  iiij^.  20i.» 
which  school  is  very  meet  and  necessary  to  be  continued.  We,  therefore, 
the  said  Commissioners,  by  virtue  and  authority  of  the  said  Commission 
have  assigned  and  appointed  that  the  said  grammar  school  shall  continue. 
And  that  Thomas  Thompson,  schoolmaster  there,  shall  have  and  enioy  the 
room  of  schoolmaster  there  and  shall,  have  for  his  wages  yearly  41.  20a.  And 
we  .  •  .  do  require  yon  .  .  .  that  of  such  the  King's  money  and 
revenuos  as  shall  from  time  to  time  remain  in  vour  hands  you  do  content 
and  pay  yearly  from  Easter  last  past  forthwara  the  said  several  sums  of 
inone  and  wages  before  mentioned  to  the  persons  before  rehearsed,  and 
to  such  other  person  and  persons  as  shall  ha/ve  and  enjoy  ihe  said  room  and 
places  of  the  samepersonSf  until  such  time  as  further  or  other  order  shall 
be  taken  for  the  same.  And  this  warrant  shall  be  to  you  .  .  .  sufficient 
discharge    .    .    . 

"  Given  the  20th  July  in  the  2nd  year  of    .     .     .    Edward  the  Sixth 
»> 

.•    •     • 

In  the  Duchy,  whose  lands  chiefly  lay  in  Lancashire  and 
Torksbire,  the  certificate  was  precisely  in  the  same  form,  except 
that  it  was  addressed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy,  and  the 
payments  were  charged  on  the  Duchy  revenues,  instead  of  on 
the  Crown  lands  in  a  particular  county.  Scores  of  payments 
still  continued  to  be  made  by  the  Treasury  under  this  authority 
until  they  were  quite  recently  redeemed.  They  are  still  paid  by 
the  Duchy  in  many  cases,  though  in  some,  for  no  good  reason^ 
they  are  in  abeyance,  merely  because  they  had  been  allowed  by 
neglectful  governors,  or  schoolmasters  ignorant  of  their  rights^ 
to  fall  in  arrear. 

It  is  clear  that  in  all  these  cases  the  school  was  never 
abolished  but  continued,  and  its  legal  as  well  as  its  historic  title 
must  be  dated  from  before  the  dissolution  of  chantries.  Nor 
does  it  make  any  difference  that^  in  some  cases,  the  same  schools 
were  further  endowed  out  of  chantry  or  college  lands  afterwards^ 
as  was  the  case  with  Walsall  under  Queen  Mary,  or  Pontefract 
under  George  III.,  and  with  private  benefactions,  as  were 
Wakefield  and  Market  Bosworth  under  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  old  continued  school  was  never  abolished,  but  enlarged^ 
or  included  in,  the  enlarged  school;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
grandiloquence  of  the  language  in  which  the  sovereign  was 
spoken  of  as  new  founder,  must  be  taken  to  be  an  old  founda- 
tion, prior,  at  all  events,  to  Edward  VI.  The  actual  date  has 
to  be  ascertained  independently  of  the  chantry  certificates, 
which  unfortunately,  hardly  ever  give  one.  Aln^vick  is 
fortunate  in  having  found  in  Mr.  Tate  a  local  historian  who  took 
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an  interest  in  the  school,  and  has  printed  the  actnal  foundation 
deed  by  an  Earl  Percy,  and  a  relation  of  his  known  as  William  of 
Alnwick,  who  was  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1448.  As  a  rede,  the  local 
historian  and  the  local  antiquary  have  been  content  to  accept 
any  fable  or  first-blush  evidence  as  to  the  origin  of  the  grammar 
school,  if  they  did  not  pass  it  by  on  the  other  side  altogether. 

Even  with  the  aid  ox  the  lists  of  grammar  schools  continued 
under  the  Chantries  Act,  we  are  only  very  partially  informed  as 
to  the  schools  which  existed  before  Uie  Act.  We  learn,  indeed* 
that  Bromsgrove,  Chipping  Norton,  Sling's  Norton,  Lichfield, 
Louth,  Morpeth,  Pontefract,  Sock,  Koyston,  Stafford,  Towcester, 
Wisbeach  were  not  founded,  as  reported,  by  or  under 
Edward  VI.,  but  were  plundered  in  his  time  by  being  deprived 
of  the  lands  and  revenues  of  the  chantries  and  guUds  which 
formerly  maintained  them.  We  find  that  Oundle  and  Walsall 
were  not  founded  by  Queen  Mary,  nor  Bedale,  Bromyard, 
Bodmin,  Leyland,  Netherby,  Normanton  (Yorkshire),  or  Penrhyn 
under  Elizabeth,  nor  Cawtnom  (Yorkshire),  Houghton  (Beds),  or 
Preston  (Lancashire)  under  James  L  We  can  lift  Alnwick  bom 
1649  to  1448,  Wem  from  1651  to  before  1548 ;  and  we  learn  that 
Cannock  and  Trowbridge  had  grammar  schools  before  1727  and 
1861  respectively.  We  can  take  Ledbury,  Northallerton,  Saint 
Michael-upon-Wyi'e,  Saltash  from  the  class  of  unknown,  and 
put  them  in  a  class  of  ''before  1548.''  We  can  insert  in  the 
game  class  Pickering  Grammar  School,  in  Yorkshire,  a  fairly 
flourishing  institution,  with  an  endowment  of  appreciable 
amount,  which  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  overlooked 
altogether.  But  these  are  only  32  altogether,  which  undergo 
promotion. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  names  are  taken  from  only  a  very 
^ew  counties,  some  ten  or  a  dozen  at  most.  Such  counties  as 
Hampshire,  Devonshire,  the  West  and  East  Bidings  of  Yorkshire 
(except  as  to  places  in  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster),  do  not  appear 
it  all.  The  orders  for  the  other  counties  have  been  lost,  or  at 
lea^  not'found.  Even  the  counties  over  which  we  have  the 
prders  do  not  include  nearly  all  the  schools  which  were 
reported  to  exist  in  the  chantry  certificates,  on  which  the 
orders  should  have  been  founded ;  nor  nearly  all  the  schools 
which,  it  is  known,  were  continued  and  for  which  payments 
were  made.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  cases  the  chantry 
certificates  themselves  do  not  give  any  schools,  as,  e.gr.,  the  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  others  give  only  a  few.  The 
illness   of  the  returns  varied  with  the   idiosyncrasies  of  the  '    ,, 

Commissioners  in  the  various  counties.     A  great  deal  of  investi-  '-nt 

etion  still  remains  to  be  done  before  the  list  of  schools  existing 
fore  tiie  Chantries  Act  can  be  completed,  and  still  more  before 
their  exact  origin  can  be  ascertained. 

Arthur  F.  Leach. 
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Memorandum  on  the  Training  of  Teachers, 
by  J.  O.  Fitoh,  Esq.,  LL.D. 


the  traimng  (1.)  The  importance  of  giving  definite  professional  preparation 
colleges  of  to  teachers  has  long  been  fully  recognised  in  the  sphere  of 
■^      *  elementary  education.     From  the  foundation  of  the  two  great 

societies — the  National  Society  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  in  1811  and  in  1808  respectively  —  persons 
desiring  to  become  teachers  in  National  or  British  schools  were 
received  at  the  Sanctuary  in  Westminster  or  at  the  Borough 
Boad  to  ''  learn  the  system  "  by  a  few  months'  attendance  at  the 
Model  Schools :  the  Home  and  Colonial  School  Society  esta- 
blished its  training  school  in  1836 :  and  before  any  public  grants 
were  made  for  the  purpose  in  England,  Dr.  J.  Phillips  Kay, 
afterwards  better  known  sa  Sir  James  EayShuttleworth,  had, 
by  private  effort  and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Carleton  Tuffiiell, 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  training  school  at  Battersea.  In 
1839,  when,  under  Lord  Melbourne's  Government,  a  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  was  appointed  to  administer  such  funds  as 
might  be  voted  by  Parliament  for  public  education,  among  the 
first  proposals  made  by  that  Committee,  at  the  suggestion  of  its 
secretary.  Dr.  Kay,  was  one  for  the  .establishment  of  a  State 
normal  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers.  This  proposal 
was  not  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  but  encouragement  was 
given  to  religious  and  voluntary  bodies,  and  by  184(5,  when  the 
first  Minutes  of  Council  were  issued,  nine  training  institutions^ 
including  Whitelands,  Warrington,  and  St.  Mark's,  Chelsea,  had 
been  established.  Within  the  ten  subsequent  years  many 
diocesan  colleges,  the  Wesleyan  Training  College  at  Westminster 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  College  at  Liverpool,  were  added  to 
the  list,  and  there  are  now  43  residential  training  institutions 
in  England  and  Wales.  They  all  owe  their  origin  to  local 
effort,  to  educational  societies,  and  religious  bodies,  but  receive 
large  subventions  from  the  Education  Department,  amounting 
to  about  three- fourths  of  the  annual  cost  of  their  maintenance. 

Wbftt  is  under-  (2.)  The  professional  qualifications  of  a  teacher,  which  it  is 
^^^  the  business   of   a  training  college    to  provide,  are   held  to 

^^^  include : — 

(a.)  A  ftill  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be 
taught. 

(6.)  Acquaintance  with  the  best  methods  and  rules  of  school 
organisation,  teaching,  and  discipline,  and  with  the 
principles  which  underlie  those  rules. 
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(c.)  So  much  of  the  elements  of  etbics,  logic,  and  psychology 
as  has  a  bearing  on  the  art  and  philosophy  of  teaching. 

(d,)  Some  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  education  and  of  the 
lives  and  works  of  famous  teachers. 

(e.)  Actual  practice  under  supervision,  in  the  art  of  teaching 
a  class  and  conducting  a  school.  [By  the  regulations 
of  the  Department,  every  student  is  required  to  spend 
during  the  two  years  of  training  not  less  than  150 
hours  in  the  practising  school.] 

(/.)  Criticism  lessons  and  the  preparation  of  notes  and 
sketches. 

(gr.)  Observation  of  good  models,  both  of  teaching  and  of 
school  organisation  and  equipment. 

(3.)  All  experience  has  tended  strongly  to  confiim  tbe  belief  Ito  pnctical 
in  the  great  value  of  this  discipline.  There  are,  of  course,  ''•^'*®- 
exceptions.  On  the  one  hand,  a  few  persons  enter  the  pro- 
fession so  remarkably  qualified  by  personal  enthusiasm  and 
special  aptitude,  that  they  achieve  success  without  any  technical 
training ;  and  on  the  other,  it  is  possible  for  some  to  pass 
through  the  whole  of  such  a  eoui'se,  who  fail  to  be  inspired  by  it ; 
and  who  ai-e,  after  all,  content  to  fall  into  routine,  and  to  remain 
in  the  lower  ranks.  But  these  cases  are  comparatively  rare. 
All  school  managers  know  that  there  is,  as  a  general  rule,  an 
enormous  difference  between  the  trained  and  the  untrained 
teacher ;  and  that  although  many  of  the  candidates  who  pass 
through  the  normal  colleges,  cannot  be  said  to  possess  a  liberal, 
or  an  extended  general  education,  yet  what  they  know  they  can 
teach,  by  right  methods  and  with  good  effect.  Indeed,  all  who 
are  familiar  with  the  kind  of  teaching  to  be  heard  in  ordinary 
grammar  sciools,  and  middle  schools,  and  who  have  also 
listened  to  the  lessons  given  by  trained  teacbers  in  the 
elementaiy  schools,  are  struck  by  the  contrast ;  by  the  freshness, 
tlie  skill,  and  the  variety  of  illustration  to  be  found  in  the  one, 
and  the  dulness,  the  mechanism,  and  the  mere  memory  work 
which  often  characterise  the  other.  Relatively  to  tbe  subjects 
he  has  to  teach,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
trained  elementary  teacher  is  the  better  craftsman. 

(4.)  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  a  large  proportion  General 
of  the  time  now  devoted  to  study  in  the  training  a^lleges  is  knowledge  m 
necessarily  devoted  to  the  first  of  the  purposes  enumerated  in  from°S!^.  ^ 
paragraph  2,  owing  to  tbe  imperfect  education  generall}'  pos-  fessionai. 
sessed  by  the  candidates  on  admission.     It  is  evident  that  if  the 
students  already  possessed,  or  were  obtaining  in  some  other  way, 
an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  ordinary  subjects  included 
in  the  course  of  education  in  all  liberal  professions  alike,  the 
problem  would  be   much  simplified,  and  the  time  devoted  to 
special  normal  training  might  be  greatly  reduced. 
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There^Jations  (5.)  The  Education  Department  has  lately  recognised  the 
of  the  Ednca-  distinction  between  general  and  purely  professional  qualifications, 
ment.  ^'^'^^      '^y  ix^^ans  of  new  regulations,  e.g. — 

(a)  By  dividing  the  requirements  of  the  syllabus  for  the 
certificate  examination  into  two  distinct  sections. 
Part  I.  including  reading,  recitation,  school  manage- 
ment, music,  the  principles  and  practice  of  teaching, 
and  (for  girls)  needlework  and  domestic  economy; 
and  Part  II.  comprising  history,  literature,  language, 
mathematics,  geography,  and  science,  the  usual  subjects 
of  an  advanced  course  of  general  instruction. 
(b.)  By  retaining  in  the  hands  of  the  department  the 
examination  in  Part  I.,  and  by  providing  as  follows, 
for  all  students  who  may  furnish  other  and  satisfactory 
evidence  of  their  proficiency  in  the  general  or  academic 
subjects : — 

"Students   in   training   colleges    who   pass   in  any 
British  University  an  examination  approved  by  the 
Department  will  not  be  required  to  present  themselves 
for  examination  in  those  portions  of  Part  II.  of  this 
Syllabus  which  were   included   in    that  University 
examination." 
(c.)  By  recognising  as  day  training  colleges  a  new  class  of 
institutions — normal    classes  or  departments  attached 
to  provincial  or  other  colleges  of  university  rank,  in 
which  the  students  are  placed  under  special  instruction 
in  pedagogy  from  a  normal  master  or  mistress,  and  are 
so  prepared  to  pass  the  Department's  own  examination 
in   Part   I.;  while  receiving,  in  common   with  other 
students  who   are  not  intending    to  become  teachers, 
instruction  from  the  college  professors,  in  the  literary 
and  scientific  subjects  included  in  Part  II. 

(6.)  These  proposals  have  materially  modified,  and  are  likely 
in  the  near  future  to  affect  still  more  significantly,  the  whole 
problem  of  training  for  elementary  teachers.  Nearly  all  the 
most  important  academic  bodies  in  England  and  Wales,  including 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  King's  and  University  Colleges  in 
London,  and  O  sven's  College,  Manchester,  have  expressed  their 
willingness  to  co-operate  with  the  Education  Department  on 
the  basis  of  its  new  regulations,  and  have  made  arrangements 
satisfactory  to  that  Department  for  the  due  instruction  and 
practice  of  those  of  their  students  who  desire  to  become  teachers. 
Liberal  grants  are  now  made  by  the  Department  in  respect  both 
to  the  instruction  and  the  maintenance  of  such  stnden,ts 
during  their  two  years'  course.  There  are  now,  in  addition  to 
43  residential  colleges,  14  day  training  colleges  of  this  new  type. 
In  the  colleges  of  the  former  dass,  there  are  1,384  men,  and  1,961 
women ;  and  in  the  day  colleges  284  men,  and  276  women,  but 
this  latter  number  is  likely  to  be  substantially  increased  ere  long. 
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(7.)  It  is  too  early  to  estimate  the  comparative  merits  of  these  Ei^timate  of 
two  classes  of  institutions,  or  to  forecast  the  probable  eflTect  of  |?**"  comparai 
the  introduction  of  a  new  class  of  trained  agents  into  the  ranks  tages. 
of  the  elementary  teachers.  Until  we  know  how  the  young 
people  trained  under  the  new  conditions  shall  have  been  found 
to  compare  with  the  existing  teachers,  not  only  in  attainments 
but  in  character,  sympathy  with  the  work,  and  general  moral 
influence,  the  data  for  the  formation  of  an  accurate  judgment 
are  not  before  us,  and  it  would  be  premature  to  hazard  an 
opinion.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  while  I  have  good 
reason  to  appreciate  the  great  merits  of  the  residential  colleges, 
the  excellence  of  much  of  the  teaching,  and  the  guarded  and 
careful  discipline  which  at  a  very  critical  age  is  provided  for 
the  students,  I  have  long  been  conscious  of  some  disadvantages 
in  the  seminary  system.  In  a  community  composed  exclusively 
of  young  people  who  are  of  the  same  age  and  the  same  previous 
experience,  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  same  future  career, 
and  who  are  taught  for  the  most  part  by  persons  similarly 
trained,  there  is,  as  I  have  said  in  official  reports,  a  want  of 
breadth  and  freedom,  and  an  inevitable  closeness  in  the 
intellectual  atmosphere.  The  students  are  all  working  with  the 
same  syllabus  in  view  ;•  they  see  little  beyond  it,  and  they  have 
scarcely  any  opportunity  of  comparing  what  they  know  with 
the  standard  of  a  liberal  education  as  it  is  recc^nised  in  other 
professions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  students  in  the  day 
colleges  le€ul  a  freer  life,  they  are  earlier  taught  to  feel  responsi- 
bility for  the  employment  of  their  own  time,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  receive  their  general  instruction  are  in  some 
respects  more  favourable  to  breadth  of  vision,  self-knowledge, 
and  general  culture.  There  is,  of  course,  however  less  security 
for  moral  and  religious  discipline,  less  of  comradeship  and  of 
opportunity  for  mutual  help.  It  should  be  added  that  in 
America,  Germany,  and  France,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  most  of 
the  normal  students  reside  at  their  own  homes^  and  attend  the 
college  by  day  only.  It  is  understood  that  difficulties  respecting 
the  conduct  or  discipline  of  the  students  are  very  rarely  found  to 
arise  from  this  cause. 

(8.)  The  whole  of  the  existing  system  of  training  colleges  in  Age  of 
this  country,  whether  for  day  or  residential  students,  pre-  *^'^^ss*^"- 
supposes  that  the  large  majority  of  the  candidates  have  passed 
through  their  period  of  apprenticeship  as  pupil-teachers,  and 
have  reached  the  age  of  18.  Hence  the  two  years'  course  of 
normal  instruction  is  so  planned  as  to  be  suitable  for  students  in 
their  nineteenth  and  twentieth  years.  But  it  i»  manifest  that 
where  the  pupil-teacher  system  does  not  exist  other  arrange- 
ments may  be  expedient.  In  the  normal  colleges  of  America, 
and  in  most  continental  countries,  students  are  admissible  at  16. 
They  are  not,  however,  required  to  enter  on  the  practice  of 
teaching  in  schools  until  the  later  years  of  their  course. 
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Extension  of  (9.)  If  it  be  deemed  expedient  to  make  use  of  the  experience 
the  training  which  has  been  gained  ia  the  domain  of  elementaiy  instruction, 
ScondMT  *^^  ^  adopt,  i^vdth  needful  modifications,  some  analogous 
teacheni.  measures  for  the  better  preparation  and  equipment  of  secondary 

teachei*s,  it  would  appear  that  two  of  the  most  efiective  means 
of  attaining  this  object  are  (1)  the  further  development  of  the 
existing  normal  departments  in  the  provincial  and  other  day 
colleges,  and  (2)  the  more  direct  action  and  influence  of  the 
Universities. 

(1)^  By,  (10.)  In  regard  to  the  former  of  these  expedients,  it  happens 

dereloping  the  that  my  last  report  to  the  Education  Department  contains  one 
normal  ciames  ^j.  ^^^   passaffes  which  were  written  in  anticipation  of  some 

of  the  present  i    •         •  xu  i.  i.  •  i.  xu     n  •     •         •  i 

day  colleges.     s^C"  mquiry  as  that  on  whicn  the  Uommission  is  now  engaged. 

I  need  not,  therefore,  apologise  for  reproducing  the  arguments 

in  this  place : — 

(11.)  "  I  look  forward  with  strong  hope  to  a  further  develop- 
ment, in  the  near  future,  of  the  usefulness  of  the  day  training 
colleges.  The  need  for  some  form  of  professional  preparation 
for  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools  is  likely  to  be  more  and 
more  strongly  felt  every  year.  It  is  a  trite  thing  to  say  that 
teaching  is  a  fine  art ;  that  it  has  its  rules  and  laws  ;  that  those 
rules  have  their  true  justification  in  psychology  and  in  the 
constitution  of  human  nature ;  that  there  are  right  and  ifSTong 
methods  of  disciplining  and  handling  a  class,  of  presenting  truth 
to  a  learner's  mind»  of  organising  a  school,  and  of  economising 
the  time  and  power  of  the  teacher ;  and  that  there  are  reasons 
to  be  given  why  some  are  right  and  others  are  wrong.  These 
are  elementary  truths  which  have  been  long  recognised  Jn 
connexion  with  the  teaching  in  our  primary  schools  But 
although  they  are  applicable  to  all  schools  alike,  they  have 
hitherto  received  scant  recognition  in  the  sphere  of  secondary 
and  higher  inatruction.  Alrciidy,  however,  the  Universities  of 
Cambridge  and  London  have  taken  measures  to  encourage 
intending  teachers  to  study  the  art  and  philosophy  of  teaching 
and  the  best  educational  literature.  By  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  head  masters  of  public  schools,  and  by  such 
governing  bodies  as  the  Council  of  the  Giils'  Public  Day  Schools 
Company,  those  candidates  for  appointment  who  possess  the 
teacher.s'  diploma  are  ceteris  jHiribua  preferred,  and  are  found  in 
practice  to  have  a  great  advantage  over  others  who,  though 
well-equipped  with  knowledge,  have  never  given  any  hee:l  to 
the  art  of  communicating  what  they  kuow.  Yet  the  aspirant  to 
the  calling  of  a  secondary  or  public  school  teacher  may  cc^mplain 
with  reason  that  however  he  may  desire  systematic  guidance 
and  preparation  before  entering  upon  his  work,  he  does  not 
know  where  to  look  for  it.  The  existing  residential  trai:iing 
colleges  are  not  open  to  him ;  and  the  only  attempts  made  in 
England  to  establish  a  training  institution  for  seoondarj''  school- 
masters proved  to  be  a  failure.     Schoolmistresses  have  from  the 
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first  shown  a  keener  perception  of  the  need  of  professional 
education  than  their  brothers,  but  the  supply  of  such  training, 
even  for  them,  is  lamentably  inadequate.  The  Maria  Grey 
College  at  Brondesbury,  the  Cambridge  Training  College  for 
Women,  the  department  for  student-teachers  in  the  famous 
Ladies'  CoUege  at  Cheltenham,  and  the  non-government  depart- 
ment at  the  Home  and  Colonial  Training  College,  are  the  only 
resources  known  to  me  by  which  gentlewomen  who  wish  to 
qualify  themselves  ns  teachers  in  intermediate  and  higher  schools 
can  obtain  systematic  instruction. 

(12.)  "In  these  circumstances,  the  establishment  of  normal 
departments  in  the  great  provincial  colleges  of  university  rank 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  encouraging  success  which  has 
already  been  attained  in  those  institutions,  open  out  an  oppor* 
tune  and  most  hopeful  prospect  It  is  not  likely  that  new 
institutions  expressly  designed  like  the  first  two  just  named, 
will  be  multiplied  even  for  women.  Still  less  is  it  likely  that 
any  such  institutions  will  be  successfully  established  for  men. 
Nor  is  it  quite  clear  that  it  would  be  desirable.  Neither  in 
France  or  America,  nor  in  any  country  known  to  me,  is  it  the 
practice  to  require  special  training  in  a  normal  seminary  in  the 
case  of  candidates  for  teacherships  in  higher  schools.  Such 
seminaries  are  indeed  needed  for  primary  teachers,  because  the 
general  education  of  the  class  from  which  they  are  drawn  is 
deficient,  and  because,  in  fact,  three-fourths  of  the  time  spent  in 
those  seminaries  is  required  for  instruction  in  language,  literature, 
history,  and  mathematics,  subjects  which  form  essential  parts  of 
eveiry  system  of  general  education,  and  are  required  in  all 
liberal  professions  alike.  Presumably  the  young  student  who 
is  destined  to  become  a  teacher  in  a  high  school  has  acquired 
all  this  in  some  C4)Uege  or  university.  What  he  wants  is  a 
special  course  of  pedagogic  instruction  and  practice,  as  a  technical 
supplement  to  his  general  studies,  analogous  to  that  which 
would  be  needed  if  he  contemplated  law  or  medicine  as  his 
career.  And  this  special  preparation  will  probably  be  best 
found,  not  in  an  institution  composed  exclusively  of  persons 
whose  whole  studies  are  directed  by  a  syllabus,  and  with  a  view 
to  a  professional  examination ;  but  in  a  separate  normal  depart- 
ment in  a  good  general  college,  wherein  for  six  or  twelve  months 
he  may  devote  himself  mainly  to  a  study  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  education,  and  to  systematic  practice  under  due 
supervision  and  criticism,  in  one  or  more  good  schools. 

(13.)  ''Now  this  is  precisely  the  want  which  the  institutions, 
now  newly  recognised  by  your  Lordships  as  day  training 
colleges,  have  it  in  their  power  to  supply.  The  authorities  of 
these  institutions  have  already  become  interested  in  the  pro- 
fesdonal  training  of  teachers.  They  have  seen  the  advantage 
of  the  practical  lessons  in  school  management,  and  of  the 
theoretical  study  of  methodology  which  your  Lordships'  regula- 
tions   prescribe    for    the    future    masters    and    mistresses    of 
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elementary  schools.  They  have  taken  pains  to  comply  witii 
those  regulations  by  appointing  a  master  of  method.  Besides 
this,  in  several  cases,  notibly  at  Bristol,  Nottingham,  and  Cardiff, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  professors  gives  to  the  normal  students 
a  special  course  of  lectures  on  so  much  of  logic,  ethics,  and 
mental  philosophy  as  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  art  of  teaching. 
And  it  has  thus  become  evident  that,  rmUatis  Tatutandia,  much 
of  the  same  discipline  would  prove  of  great  value  to  the  teachers 
of  secondary  and  higher  schools.  Some  modifications  would 
necessarily  be  made.  Much  of  the  students'  practice,  though  not 
the  whole  of  it,  might  fitly  be  obtained  in  the  best  secondary  or 
grammar  schools  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the  course  of  theo* 
retical  and  practical  studies  would  be  guided  rather  by  the 
curriculum  set  forth  by  the  Cambridge  Syndicate  or  the  London 
University  Senate,  ihaja  by  the  syllabus  of  the  Education 
Department. 

PropoBed  (14.)  "  One  experiment  in  this  direction  is  about  to  bo  made 

N^tS^**    in  connexion  with  the  University  College  at  Nottingham.     The 

following  is  an  extract  from  the  public  announcement  recently 
put  forth  by  the  authorities  of  that  institution : — 

"  Univjbbsity  College^  Nottingham. 

''PROPOSED  Courses  on  the  Science  and  History  of  Education,  in 
connexion  with  the  Examinations  under  the  Teachers'  Training 
Syndicate  (Cambridge  University). 

>'  The  great  advance  whicli  has  been  made  in  educational  matters 
during  the  last  20  years  renders  it  more  necessary  than  ever  that  a 
teacher  should*  possess  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  Science  of  Education 
aa  well  as  proficiency  in  the  Art,  if  he  or  she  is  to  attain  to  the  highest 
success  in  the  profession. 

''  That  the  Education  Department  has  fully  recognised  this  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  during  the  last  10  years,  Candidates  for  the  Certificate 
examination  have  been  expected  to  show  an  acquaintance  with  the 
elementary  principles  of  Psychology  and  Logic,  in  addition  to  their 
practical  knowledge. 

**  Two  of  our  Universities  (London  and  Cambridge)  have  for  some 
years  past  recognised  the  importance  of  this  department  of  knowledge 
by  granting  a  diploma  to  all  candidates  who  succeed  in  passing  their 
examinations  in  the  Theory,  History,  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  The 
London  Examination  is,  however,  open  only  to  graduates,  and  hence 
many  teachers  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  At 
Cambridge,  on  the  other  hand,  the  regulations  are  much  more  elastic. 

'^It  is  proposed,  therefore^  to  establish  a  course  of  lectures  at 
University  Collc^,  Nottingham,  in  order  to  prepare  for  this  exaali^a- 
tion.  The  course  will  be  on  Fridays  from  7  to  8,  and  will  be  continued 
in  the  third  term.     The  fee  will  be  6*.  per  term. 

"  The  main  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  enable  teachers  to  obtain  a 
wider  and  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  Science  and  History  of 
Education. 

(16.)  "  In  the  prospect  of  any  further  measures  which  may 
ttach   added  importance   to  the  professional  qualifications   of 
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teacher^)  in  all  ranks,  or  which  may  provide  for  the  registration 
of  such  qualifications,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  precedent 
thus  to  be  established  at  Nottingham,  will  prove  to-  be  so  useful 
and  successful  as  to  be  extensively  followed.  Grants  from  the 
Education  Department  will,  of  course,  neither  be  needed  nor  asked 
for  on  behalf  of  the  additional  students  received  under  the  new 
conditions,  and  such  students  will  take  university  diplomas  and 
not  Government  certificates.  But  men  and  women  who  shall 
have  availed  themselves  of  these  new  provisions  are  likely  to  be 
distinguished  by  a  truer  and  broader  conception  of  the  teachers' 
art,  and  to  exercise  greater  skill  in  practising  it.  Their 
possible  influence  on  the  viewa  and  aims  which  may  prevail  in 
the  higher  ranks  of  the  teachers'  profession  cannot  easily  be 
estimated  at  present,  but  it  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial,  and  I 
do  not  doubt  that  teachers  so  qualified  will  be  able  to  render 
exceptional  public  service. 

(16.)  *'  Any  such  extension  of  the  training  system  to  secondary  '^^  ^^^^^'^^ 
teachers  will  bring  into  view  the  subject  of  practising  schools —  ^^^Ht!g^ 
their  supply,  their  relation  to  the  work  of  training,  and  the  use  Mhools. 
which  should  be  made  of  them.     It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to 
put  on  record  here  the  result  of  such  experience  as  has  been 
gained  in  connexion  with  the  colleges  already  aided  and  inspected 
by  the  Department.     A  fear  has  often  b^n  expressed  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  proper  provision  for  the  practical  work 
of  secondary  schoolmasters  and   mistresses,  owing  to  the  dis- 
turbance which  would  be  caused  in  the   schools,  and   to  the 
unwillin^esa  of  the  head  teachers  to  allow  a  class  to  be  made  a 
carpus  vde  on  which  experiments  should  be  tried.     This  fear  I 
believe  to  be  groundless.     No  doubt  the  pres^ioe  of  one  or  two 
teachers  who  are  not  on  the  regular  stafi  interferes  a  little  with 
the  organisation,  and  renders  neceasary,  on  the  part  of  the  head 
teacher,  some  slight  adjustment  of  his  plans.     But  this  trifling 
disadvantage  is  much  more  than  compensated  by  the  greater 
freshness,  life,  and  variety  which  are  introduced  into  the  school 
work  by  teachers  presumably  interested  in  learning  their  pro- 
fessioD,  and  anxious  to  distinguish  themselves.     It  is  a  familiar 
result  of  experience  that  there   is  a  higher  general  level   of 
intelligence  in   schools  which  are  frequented  for  purposes  of 
students'  practice  than  in  ordinary  schools.     This  is  so  strongly 
felt  in  many  places,  that  there  is  often  a  competition  among  the 
head  teachers  for  the  privilege  of  receiving  the  visits  of  the 
studenta     The  boards  at  Liverpool,   Birmingham,   Newcastle, 
and  Sheffield,  and  other  towns,  ]>lace  the  best  of  their  schools  at 
the  disposal  of  the  college  authorities,  and  the  teachers  regard  it 
as  an  honour  when  their  schools  are  selected,    I  always  ask  the 
masters  and .  mistresses  whether  they  find  the  presence  of  the 
students   a   help   or  a   hindrance,   and   the   answer  is    almost 
invariably  satisfactory.    The  head  teachers  are  pleased  to  have 
additional  influence  and  opportunities  of  usefulness ;  they  often 
give  very  valuable  counsel  to  the  students,  and  almost  without 
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exception  they  fill  up  the  returns  connected  with  the  conduct 
and  teaching  powers  of  tbe  several  students,  in  a  way  which 
shows  insight  and  sympathy,  and  furnishes  valuable  help  to  the 
college  authorities."  —  Rep(»rt  of  Committee  of  Council  for 
1892-93,  pp.  159-161. 

(2.)  The  action      (17.)  In  each  of   two   Scotch  Universities — Edinburgh  and 
•?*"^®?^    St.  Andrew's— a   special   professorship   in   education   has   been 
•itieflt    °'^^'    founded  by  the  trustees  of  Dr.  Andrew  Bell's  estate.     In  Cam- 
bridge,  occasional    lectures    on    the   Science    and   History  of 
Education  have  been  given,  and  a  syndicate  has  been  formed 
with  power  to  institute  examinations,  and  to  recommend  the 
granting  by  tbe  University,  of  special  diplomas  to  intending 
5ee  Appendix    teachers.     The  University  of  London  has  also  instituted  similar 
^'  examinations,  the  conditions  differing  in  only  two  main  pai'- 

ticulars  from  those  of  Cambridge,  viz.,  (1)  in  requiring  that 
none  but  persons  who  have  already  taken  a  degree  shall  be 
candidates,  and  (2)  in  insisting  that  all  candidates  shall  pass  the 
practical,  as  well  as  the  theoretical,  part  of  the  examination. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  that  at  present  any  English  university 
hsiS  taken  seriously  in  hand  the  pix)fessional  training  of  the 
See  Appendix  schoolmaster  as  an  integral  and  organised  department  of  its 
B-  academic  work. 

A  Faculty  of         (IB.)  It  is   Universally   admitted   that  the  first  duty   of  a 
cdncatioD.         university,  to   all  its  students   alike,  is   to  give  general,  not 

special  or  professional  education,  literoe  humaniores,  the  learning 
which  has  no  visible  or  immediate  relation  to  the  mode  whereby 
a  man  is  to  get  his  living,  but  which  helps  him  to  live,  and  to 
spend  his  life  worthily.  A  secondary  purpose  has,  however, 
always  been  recognised  as  legitimately  within  the  scope  of  a 
university.  This  purpose  may  be  described  as  that  of  ennobling 
and  liberalising  the  higher  professional  employments,  and 
preventing  them  from  degenerating  into  trades.  Accordingly, 
schools  of  law,  of  divinity,  of  medicine,  and  even  of  engineering, 
have  found  their  appropriate  places  in  the  organi<^ation  of 
universities ;  and  rewards  and  honours  have  been  awarded  to 
successful  students.  These  students  have  been  for  the  most 
part  pursuing  post-graduate  courses,  and  supplementing  the 
general  knowledge  represented  in  the  ordinary  degree  by  the 
special  reading  and  exercises  appropriate  to  their  .several  pro- 
fessions. Now  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  profession  of 
teaching  should  be  placed  in  a  similar  position.  It  is  the  calling 
to  which  large  and  constantly  increasing  numbers  of  graduates 
are  intending  to  devote  themselves,  and  for  which  they  have 
at  present  little  opportunity  to  qualify  themselvea  It  is  not 
unreasonable  that  they  should  look  to  their  Alma  Mater  for 
some  help  and  guidance  before  undertaking  their  life's  work. 
A  school  or  tripos  of  education  might  as  a  first  step  be  esta- 
blished. "Pedagogy,"  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  is  an 
ugly  word,  to  which  the  ear  of  the  English  public  is  not  yet 
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reconciled,  although  it  or  its  equivalent  is  generally  accepted 
and  understood  in  France,  Ctermany,  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  States,  and  can  therefore  hardly  be  avoided.  The  late 
Professor  Pillans  preferred  the  term  "Didactics.^  If  the 
Universities  were  once  induced  to  undertake  the  work,  the 
establishment  of  an  honour  examination  on  this  subject  would 
require  to  be  supplemented  by  the  appointment  of  a  lecturer  or 
professor,  qualified  not  only  by  bis  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  and  his  power  of  exposition,  but  also  by  actual 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  best  methods  in  use  both  in 
English  and  foreign  schools.  It  would  also  be  necessary  for 
the  professor  and  the  University  to  be  placed  in  such  relations 
to  the  heads  of  some  of  the  best  public  sdiools  of  different  types, 
as  might  ensure  for  all  the  students  ample  opportunities  of 
practice  under  observation.  Diplomas  granted  by  the  Univer- 
sities on  such  conditions  would  soon  come  to  be  highly  valued, 
and  would  go  far  to  create  a  strong  public  opinion  in  favour  of 
training  as  an  almost  indispensable  element  in  the  qualification 
of  teachers  in  all  ranks. 

Some  useful  experiments  have  been  tried  in  one  or  two  public  StadaDt 
schools,  and  in  the  Ladies'  College,  Cheltenham,  with  a  view  to  *••***'•• 
train  "  student  teachers,"  while  on  probation,  in  the  methods  of 
conducting  school  work,  and  especially  in  giving  class-lessons. 
What  is  caUed  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  American  Union  the  "  cadet  system  "  is  planned  on  a  similar 
principle.     Both  methods  may  well  deserve  fuller  examination 
than  they  have  yet  received ;  but  it  will  probably  be  found    ^ 
that  neither  can  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  temporary  and 
imperfect  expedient,  and  that  both  fall  far  short  of  providing 
the  instruction  in  the  art  and  principles  of  teaching,  which  is 
required  to  make  a  skilled  practitioner  in  that  art. 
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The  following  are  the  regulations  issued  respecting  the 
Universities  of  Cambridge  and  London  for  the  Teachers' 
Special  Examination. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDaE. 
ExAinNATiON  of  Teachers  in  1892  and  1893. 

1.  An  Examinatiou  in  the  Theory,  History,  and  Practice  of  Teaching 
will  be  held  in  London,  Cambridge,  Cheltenham,  and  Edinburgh,  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  June  26  and  27,  1893,  for  persons  who  shall 
bave  completed  the  age  of  20  before  July  15,  1893,  and  Certificates  will 
be  awarded  to  those  who  pass  the  Examination  satisfactorily. 

Forms  of  application  for  admission  to  the  Examination  should  be  sent 
to  the  Secretary  not  later  than  May  20. 
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An  EzamiDatioDy  oq  which  Certificates  will  also  be  granted,  will  be 
held  at  Cambridge  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  December  6  and  7, 1892, 
for  persons  who  shall  have  completed  the  age  of  20  before  January  15, 
1893. 

Forms  of  application  for  admission  should  be  sent  in  on  or  before 
November  5. 

2.  No  candidate  can  be  admitted  to  either  Examination  unless  he  or 
she  have  either — 

1.  Graduated  in  some  University  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
passed  the  Examination  for  Licentiate  in  Arts  at  St. 
Andrews. 

Or  2.  Satisfied  the  Examiners  in  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  previous 
Examination. 

Or  3.  Obtained  a  Certificate  in  one  of  the  Higher  Local  Examinations 
of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Or  4.  Obtained  any  Higher  Certificate  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Schools  Examination  Board. 

Or  5.  Satisfied  the  Examiners  in  one  of  the  Senior  Local  Examina- 
tions of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Durham, 
in  English  and  at  least  one  language,  ancient  or  modem, 
and  in  Euclid  and  Algebra. 

[Women  who  have  passed  the  Senior  Local  Examination 
may  qualify  by  passing  a  separate  Examination  in  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  subjects  in  which  they  hare 
not  already  passed.] 

Or  6.     Passed  the  Examination  for  Matriculation  in  the  University  of 

London. 
Or  7.    Been  presented  for  Examination  by  a  Training  College  approved 

of  by  the  Syndicate  uoder  §  5  below. 

Or  8.  Passed  the  first  University  Examination  in  Arts  of  the  Boyal 
University  of  Ireland. 

Or  9.  Passed  the  Preliminary  Examination  of  the  Victoria  Uni- 
versity. 

Or  10.  In  the  Examination  for  Certificates  conducted  by  the  Education 
Department  in  taking  the  papei^  of  the  second  year  been 
placed  in  the  First  Division. 

3.  The  subjects  of  Examination  will  be  : 
(1.)  The  Theory  of  Education. 

(a)  The  scientific  basis  of  the  Art  of  Education. 

Physical  and  mental  characteristics  of  childhood  and  youth. 
The  growth  and  development  of  mind  and  brain.     Natural  order 
of   the  acquisition  of    knowledge.      Development  of   the  will : 
formation  of  habits  and  of  character.     Sympathy  and  its  effects. 
(6)  Elements  of  the  Art  of  Education. 

Training  of  the  senses,  the  memory,  the  imagination  and  taste, 
the  powers  of  judging  and  reasoning.  Training  of  the  desires 
and  of  the  will.  Discipline  and  authority.  Emulation,  its  use 
and  abuse.    Rewards  and  punishments. 

(2)  The  History  of  Education  in  Europe  since  the  Revival  of 
Learning. 

A  general  knowledge  will  be  required  of  systems  of  education 
which  have  actually  existed  of  the  work  of  eminent  teacheiSi  aqd 
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of  the  theories  of  leading  writers  on  education  up  to  the  present 
time.  A  more  detailed  knowledge  will  be  required  of  special 
subjects  selected  from  year  to  year. 

The  special  subjects  for  1892  will  be  John  Amos  Comenius, 
hi8  Life  and  Edncational  Works,  by  Professor  Laurie,  and  the 
Life  and  Work  of  PestalozzL 

The  special  subjects  for  1893  will  be  John  Amos  ComeniuA, 
his  Life  and  Educational  Works,  by  Professor  Laurie,  and 
Bousseau's  Emile.*    Books  I.,  II.,  III. 

The  special  subjects  for  1894  will  bo  Locke's  Thoughts  con- 
cerning Education,  and  Rousseau's  Emile.*    Books  I.,  II.,  ]II. 

(3)  The  Practice  of  Education.     This  subject  will  consist  of  two 
parts: — 

(a)  Method,  that  is,  the  order  and  correlation  of  studies,  oral 
teaching  and  exposition,  the  right  use  of  text-books  and 
note-books,  the  nrt  of  examining  and  questioning,  and  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  the  various  subjects  which  are 
included  in  the  curriculum  of  an  ordinary  school. 

{b)  School  management.  The  structure,  furniture,  and  fitting 
of  school-rooms,  books  and  appai*atus,  yisible  and  tangible 
illustrations, classification,  distribution  of  time,  registration 
of  attendance  and  progress^  hygiene,  with  special  reference 
to  the  material  arrangements  of  the  school  and  the 
conditions  of  healthy  study. 

One  paper  will  be  set  on  each  of  the  subjects  (1),  (2),  (3).  A  fourth 
paper  will  be  set  containing  a  small  number  of  questions  of  an  advanced 
character  on  each  of  the  three  subjects.  The  hours  each  day  will  be 
from  9.30  to  12.30  and  from  1.30  to  4.30. 

A  fee  of  21.  10s,  shall  be  paid  to  the  Syndicate  by  each  Candidate, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  §  5. 

4.  The  Syndicate  will  further  award  Certificates  of  Practical  Efficiency 
in  teaching  to  Candidates  who  have  already  obtained  a  Certificate  of 
Theoreticid  Elnowledge,  and  have  been  engaged  in  school  work  for  a 
year  in  some  school  or  schools  recognised  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Syndicate.  The  bases  for  the  Certificate  of  Practical  Efficiency  will 
be : — 

(1)  Examination  of  the  class  taught  by  the  Candidate. 

(2)  An  inspection  of  the  class  while  being  taught. 

(3)  Questions  put  to  the  teacher  in  private  after  the  inspection. 

(4)  A  report  made  by  the  Head  Master  or  Mistress. 

The  fee  for  such  Examination  shall  be  2/.  10^.,  except  in  cases  where 
there  is  only  one  Candidate,  when  the  fee  will  be  5/.  This  does  not 
apply  to  Examinations  in  Training  Colleges. 

5.  The  Syndicate  will  also  be  ready  to  inspect  in  the  summer  of  1893 
anj  college  established  for  the  training  of  teachers  other  than  elementary, 
and  to  award  Certificates  of  Theoretical  Knowledge  to  such  Candidates 
as  may  deserve  them.  They  will  also  be  prepared  to  examine  the 
students  of  such  Colleges  with  a  view  to  awarding  Certificates  of 
Practical  Efficiency,  if  they  are  satisfied  with  the  duration  and  character 
of  the  training  in  practical  work  received  by  the  Candidates. 

-—     v — — — — ■ 

*  This  bad  best  be  studied  in  Bliss  Worthiiigtoa's  tramlation.    Isbister  and  Co. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

Examination  in  the  Abt,  Theory,  and  History  of  Tbachino. 

An  Examination  Bhuli  be  held  onoe  in  each  year  in  the  Art,  Theory, 
and  History  of  Teaching ;  and  shall  commence  on  the  second  Tuesday 
in  December. 

No  Candidate  shall  be  admitted  to  this  Examination  unless  he  have 
previously  gra  luated  in  the  University. 

Every  candidate  must,  not  less  than  Nine  Weeks  before  the  Exami- 
nation, apply  to  the  Registrar  for  a  Form  of  Entry,  which  must  be 
returned  not  less  than  Eight  Weeks  before  the  Examinations, 
accompanied  by  the  Candidate's  Fee. 

Every  Candidate  entering  for  the  first  time  must  pay  a  fee  of  5/. 
to  the  Registrar.  If  a  Candidate  withdraws  his  name,  or  faiis  to 
present  himself  at  the  Examination,  or  fails  to  pass  it,  the  Fee  shall 
not  be  returned  to  him ;  but  he  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  for  any 
subsequent  Examination  upon  payment  at  every  such  Entry  of  an 
additional  fee  of  2/.  \0s. ;  provided  that  he  comply  with  the  Regulations 
in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Candidates  shall  be  examined  in  the  following  subjects : — 

I. — Mental  and  Moral  Science  in  their  relation  to  the   Work  of 
Teaching,* 

Observation,  and  the  Training  of  the  Senses. 

Association. 

Memory. 

Reasoning. 

Imagination. 

The  Will,  and  how  to  train  it. 

Habit  and  Character. 

Authority  and  Discipline. 

Rewards  and  Punishments. 

The  Conduct  of  the  Understanding. 

IL-^Methods  of  Teaching  and  School  Management. 

The  Structure,  Fitting,  and  Furniture  of  School  Buildings. 

Sanitary  Conditions  of  Effective  Teaching. 

Physical  Exercises,  Drill,  and  Recreation. 

Books  and  Apparatus. 

R^stration  of  Attendance  and  Progress. 

Organisation  of  Schools. 

Classification  of  Scholars. 

Distribution  of  Duty  among  Assistants. 

Apportionment  of  Time. 

The  Co-ordination  and  Division  of  Studies. 

Examination,  Vivd  voce  and  in  Writing. 

The  Use  of  Oral  Lessons  and  of  Book  Work. 

Methods  of  Teaching  and  of  Illustrating  each  of  the  Subjects . 

included  in  an  ordinary  School  Course. 
Preparation  of  Teaching  Notes. 
Tests  and  Records  of  Results. 

*  The  Questions  in  this  Braaeh  will  haye  no  special  reference  to  the  wridnn  of 
any  one  author  or  school  of  authors.  In  matters  of  opinion  Answers  will  be  jiidfed 
aoeording  to  their  accuracy  of  thought  and  erpression. 
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III. — The  History  of  EduccUion  ;  the  Lives  and  Worh  of  Eminent 
Teaehers  ;  and  the  Systems  of  Instruction  adopted  in  Foreign 
Countries. 

^Under  this  head  special  Books  and  Subjects  will  be  prescribed 
irom  year  to  jear,  and  will  be  announced  two  years 
previously.] 

lY.— Practical  Skill  in  Teaching. 

The  Examination,  which  shall  be  both  written  and  practical,  shall 
extend  over  three  days,  and  shall  be  conducted  as  follows : — 

Written  Examination. 
Tuesday  : 

Morning.  10  fo  1.     Mental  and  Moral  Science. 
Afternoon,  2  to  5.     Methods  of  Teaching  and  School  Management. 
Wednesday  : 
Morning,  10  to  1.     Methods  of  Teaching,  &c.,  continued. 
Afternoon,  2  to  5.     History   of   Education ;  Liyes  and  Work  of 

Eminent  Teachers;  Systems  of  Instruction 
in  Foreign  Countries. 

Practical  Examination. 

Practical  Skill  in  Teachiog  and  in  the  Management  of  a  Class. 

[Arrangements  for  this  division  of  the  Examination  will  be  made 

specially  on  each  occasion.    It  will   be  held,  if  practicable,  in 

the  same  week  as  the  Written  Examination,  the  place  and  houi- 

for  holding  it  being  announced  previously  to  the  conclusion  of 

such  Written  Examination.] 

Candidates  shall  not  be  approved  by  the  Examiners  unless  they  have 

shown  a  competent  knowledge  in  all  the  subjects  of  examination,  and 

have  given  satisfactonr  evidence  of  practical  skill  in  teaching. 

In  the  course  of  l^e  second  week  following  the  conclusion  of  the 
Examination,  the  Examiners  shall  publish  the  names  of  the  Candidates 
who  have  passed,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

A  certificate,  to  be  called  the  ^^  Teachers  Diploma,"  under  the  Seal 
of  the  University,  and  signed  by  the  Chancellor,  shall  be  delivered 
at  the  Public  Presentation  for  Degrees  to  each  Candidste  who  has 
passed. 


Memorandtim  by  J.  O.  Fitch,  Esq.,  LLJ).,  on  the 
relation  which  should  subsist  between  Primiary 
and  Secondary  Schools. 


1.  The  right  relations  to  be  established  between  the  two 
daasea  of  schools  and  the  right  means  of  transition  from  the  one 
to  the  other  depend  largely  on  the  character  and  constitution  of 
the  Secondary  School  itself. 

2.  Boogfaly  it  may  be  said  that  the  object  of  the  primary 
school  is  to  give  the  best  iostruction  and  training  which  can  be 
aflbrded  up  to  the  age  of  14  to  those  scholars  who  will  as  a 
role  enter  on  the  business  of  life  at  that  age. 
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3.  The  Secondary  School  carries  the  instruction  forward  to 
the  seventeenth  year  or  beyond  it.  It  may  assume  one  of  two 
distinct  types,  e.g.  : — 

(a.)  It  may  receive  its  scholars  early — say  at  seven  or  eight — 
•  be  responflible  f6r  their  elementary  instruction ;  but 
plan  its  work  from  the  firsts  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  a  larger  programme  than  that  of  the  Elementary 
School,  and  includes  several  subjects  not  attempted  in 
that  school. 

(6.)  It  may  begin  its  work  at  the  point  at  which  the  Primary 
School  ends,  viz.,  at  14  ;  may  receive  no  scholars  below 
that  age,  and  may  presuppose  that  the  candidate  for 
admission  has  passed  with  credit  through  the  Primary 
School  course,  and  will  pursue  his  studies  further  on 
the  same  general  lines. 

4.  The  ordinary  grammar  and  intermediate  schools  of  England 
and  the  secondary  schools  proper  of  France,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  and  Belgium  are  of  the  former  type  (a.).  They 
practically  draw  their  scholars  from  a  higher  social  class,  and 
fees  are  generally  charged  in  them.  The  disadvantage  attending 
them  is  that  during  the  two  or  three  earlier  years  of  the  course 
— say  from  8  to  12 — they  are  covering  much  of  the  same  ground 
as  the  Primary  School,  and  as  a  rule  not  doing  the  work  so  well. 
Their  great  advantage  is  that  they  make  a  beginning,  at  that 
age,  with  the  rudiments  of  several  advanced  subjec*^s,  e.g.y  Latin, 
French,  and  mathematics,  which  form  necessary  parts  of  the 
complete  secondary  course. 

5.  The  ordinary  high  schools  of  America  are  of  the  second 
type  (6.).  So  also  are  the  Upper  Elementary  Schools,  jEcolea 
primaired  supSrieures,  of  France  and  of  the  Continent  generally,  ' 
and  most  of  the  "  higher  grade  board  schools "  recently  esta- 
blished in  the  great  towns  of  England.  They  are  essentially 
continuation  schools.  They  undertake  to  supplement  the  work 
of  a  good  primary  school  by  puch  additional  subjects  and 
exercises  as  may  serve  as  an  appropriate  finish  to  that  work,  and 
as  may  introduce  the  pupil  to  more  serious  and  extended  studies. 

6.  It  is  evident  that  the  method  of  linking  together  the 
Primary  and  the  Secondary  Schools  should  be  determined  by  the 
type  adopted  for  secondary  instruction.  The  transition  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  school  is  necessarily  eajsier  on  the  sj'stem  (6) 
than  on  that  described  in  (a). 

7.  If,  however,  the  school  distinguished  as  (a)  be^  as  it  is 
certainly  likely  to  be,  accepted  as  the  normal  type  of  the 
Secondary  School  in  England,  it  is  manifest  that  the  pupil,  whom 
it  is  intended  to  promote  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  school, 
should  not  remain  in  the  lower  to  the  end  of  the  ordinary 
Primary  School  course.  He  must  be  discovered  earlier— say  att 
the  age  of  11  or  12 — otherwise  there  will  be  an  awkard  braife 
in  the  continuity  of  his  studies,  since  the  course  of  instruction  lac 
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the  thirteenib  and  foarteenth  years  in  the  Secondary  School 
differs  materially,  both  in  range  aod  in  its  general  treatment,  from 
that  adopted  during  the  same  years,  even  in  a  good  Elementary 
School  Even  the  best  instructed  pupil  from  the  lower  school, 
who  entered  the  higher  at  14,  would  be  at  some  disadvantage, 
as  compared  with  those  who  had  acquii*ed  the  rudii);eDts  of 
secondary  subjects  earlier. 

8.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  keep  the  way  open  for 
boys  and  girls  from  the  lowest  social  ranks  up  to  Uie  higher 
schools  and  so  to  the  Universities ;  provided  that  two  conditions 
be  fulfilled  (i)  that  the  scholar  shall  evince  exceptional  ability, 
diligence,  or  promise,  and  (ii)  that  his  parents  are  willing  to 
make  a  sacrifice  by  forgoing  his  earnings,  and  allowing  him  to 
remain  under  instruction  for  a  prolonged  period.  It  is  also 
important  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  intermediate  and  Secon- 
dary Schools  from  being  regarded  by  the  public  as  middle  class 
schools.  Undoubtedly,  the  majority  of  those  scholars  who  will 
desire  secondary  education,  and  who  will  be  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  will  be  drawn  from  the  middle  and  upper  classes ; 
but  whatever  is  possible  should  be  done  to  make  the  classification 
of  schools  depend  on  educational  rather  than  social  distinction ; 
and  to  encourage  the  admission  into  them  of  all  scholars,  of 
whatever  rank,  who,  need  the  education  they  provide, 

9.  With  a  view  to  secure  the  educational  interests  of  the  poor 
it  has  often  been  proposed  to  limit  the  privileges  of  free  admission 
to  the  children  of  persons  of  a  certain  income.  In  practice  this 
well-intended  provision  seldom  works  well,  for  it  renders 
necessary  an  inquisition  into  the  means  of  the  parents,  which  is 
<^ten  difficult  and  embarrassing,  and  in  which  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  ascertain  all  the  truth.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  amount  of  the  nominal  income  is  not  always  a  true  measure 
of  the  parent's  need,  unless  the  'Sources  of  that  income,  the 
number  6(  the  family,  and  many  other  circumstances  are  also 
taken  into  account. 

10.  The  really  effective  safeguards  for  the  interests  of  those 
of  poorer  scholars  for  whom  it  would  be  right  to  reserve  free 
places  are : — 

(a.)  To  secuBC  in  all  Secondary  Schools  on  a  public  basis  a 
certain  number  of  such  free  places — ^not  less  than  five 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  scholara — for  the 
bond  fide  scholars  of  the  public  Elementary  Schools ; 
and  in  all  schools  of  the  highest  rank,  a  similar  pro- 
portion of  free  places  for  scholars  from  the  intermediate 
or  Secondary  Schools. 

(,t.)  To  supplement  the  value  of  the  scholarships  in  cases  where 
the  ^anount  of  the  endowment  pennits  by  a  small  bur- 
,    ,  sary^  which  shall  serve  as  a  contribution  towards  the 

maintenance  of  some  of  the  most  meritorious  scholars. 
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(c.)}To  make  the  competitive  examination  on  entrance  corre- 
spond exactly  to  the  standard  of  attainment  ordinarily 
reached  at  the  prescribed  age,  by  the  ^est  scholara  in 
the  lower  school.  This  is  most  important,  for  if  other 
knowledge,  e,g.,  that  of  Latin  or  Greek  grammar  is 
exacted,  private  and  expensive  coaching  becomes  neces- 
sary, and  the  privilege  of  admission  becomes  appro- 
priated by  richer  people.  [The  history  of  St.  Paul's 
School  illustrates  this  fact.] 

11.  In  so  far  as  it  may  be  determined  to  recognise  schools  of 
the  type  described  in  (b)  as  part  of  the  provision  for  secondary 
instruction,  the  appropriate  entrance  examination  for  the  higher 
school  may  be  identical  with  the  final  examination  of  the  lower, 
and  this  examination  may  serve  at  once  as  a  terminus  ad  qu&m 
relative  to  the  primary,  and  a  terminus  a  quo  relatively  to  the 
Secondary  School  course. 

12.  The  position  of  the  Higher  Grade  Schools  now  being 
established  by  all  the  most  enterprising  of  the  provincial  School 
Boards  and  by  some  voluntary  bodies  deserves  serious  con- 
sideration.    They  are  not  all  of  the  same  type,  e,g., — 

(i.)  Some  of  them  assume  from  the  first  the  character  of 
Middle  Class  Schools.  They  take  scholars  of  all  ages. 
They  carry  on  the  instruction  till  the  fifteenth  or  six- 
teenth year,  and  teach  Latin  or  French.  They  contrive 
to  entitle  themselves  to  the  Government  grant  by 
keeping  the  fees  down  to  9(2.  per  week.  They  often 
achieve  success  in  the  Oxford  and  *  Cambridge  Local 
Examinations  and  in  winning  scholarships  at  higher 
schools.  They  are  essentially  Secondary  Schools  and 
compete  seriously  with  the  reorganised  Endowed 
Schools,  because,  as  they  are  technically  Public 
Elementary  Schools,  they  receive  Government  inspection 
and  a  liberal  grant. 

(iL)  Others  are  exclusively  continuation  schools,  i*ec6iving 
only  the  scholars  who  have  passed  the  Fifth  or  Sixth 
Standards  in  the  Primary  Schools,  and  undertaking 
simply  to  prolong  the  Primary  Education  for  two  or 
three  years,  especially  in  the  direction  of  technical  and 
scientific  instruction  and  in  the  preparation  for  indus- 
trial pursuits.  They  do  not  teach  an  ancient  langua^, 
or  form  any  part  of  the  ladder  which  leads  up  to  ttie 
Universities.  As  already  explained,  they  correspond 
very  nearly  to  the  Ecoles  primaires  supirieu/res  of 
France,  to  the  lower  RecUschvlen  of  Germany,  and  to 
similar  schools  in  other  Continental  countries,  and  their 
main  object  is  to  furnish  the  scholars  who  have  succeeded 
best  in  the  ordinary  Elementary  School  coui'se  with  an 
opportunity  of  putting  a  higher  finish  on  to  that  course, 
and  of  qualifying  themselves  to  take  better  positions 
in  the  ranks  of  skilled  industry. 
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13.  Now  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  existence  of 
schools  of  the  former  class  can  be  justified  in  the  present  state 
of  the  law.  Parliament  makes  a  grant  for  Elementary  Educa- 
tion only.  It  does  not  profess  to  subsidise  Secondary  Schools. 
Yet  the  schools  described  in  12  (i.)  are  essentially  of  this 
character.  The  parents  are  fully  able  and  willing  to  pay  higher 
fees,  and  the  managers,  while  seeking  to  obtain  scholars  of  a 
higher  social  class,  keep  those  fees  down  to  9d,  per  week  or 
108.  per  quarter  merely  in  order  to  obtain  the  Qovemment 
grant. 

14.  But  the  continued  recognition  of  the  Higher  Grade  Board 
Schools  of  the  type  described  in  12  (ii)  may  be  more  easily 
defended  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  for  they  do  not  encroach 
on  the  proper  donuiin  of  secondary  instruction,  although  they 
teach  some  higher  subjecta  So  long  as  they  seek  only  to  carry 
forward  the  Primary  School  course  on  the  same  lines,  they  may 
be  legitimately  regarded  as  the  crown  and  completion  of  the 
Public  Elementary  School,  and  thus  entitled  to  a  share  of  the 
Parliamentary  grant. 

15.  But  the  full  development  of  these  Higher  Grade  Schools 
is  prevented  by  the  present  anomalous  relations  of  the  Education 
Department  to  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  By  Article  13 
of  the  Code,  no  grant  can  be  paid  by  the  former  in  respect  of  a 
scholar  over  14  years  of  age  who  has  passed  the  examination  in 
the  Seventh  Standard.  But  grants  &om  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  may  be  paid  after  that  age  in  respect  of  the  subjects 
included  in  the  Syllabus  of  that  Department,  but  of  no  others. 
Hence,  as  money  grants  are  essential  from  the  managers'  point 
of  view,  it  becomes  necessary,  after  a  boy  has  passed  the  Seventh 
Standard,  to  limit  his  course  of  instruction  to  those  subjects  in 
respect  of  which  grants  can  be  earned.  The  prosecution  of  a 
rounded  and  well-devised  scheme  of  general  study,  in  any  other 
than  a  scientific  or  tecimical  direction,  is  thus  seriously  dis- 
couraged.  If  the  Higher  Grade  Schools  are  to  fulfil  their 
purpose  as  continuation  schools  a  programime  cUvdopp^,  they 
should  be  free  to  carry  the  education  forward  to  the  age  of  16 
in  any  other  way  which  the  scholars  may  need,  and  not  be  forced 
by  pecuniary  considerations  to  assume  a  one-sided  character, 
and  to  teach  only  the  subjects  of  the  Science  and  Art  Syllabus. 

16.  Whatever  view  is  ultimately  adopted  as  to  the  mode  of 
transition  from  the  lower  schools  to  the  higher,  it  ib  certain  that 
the  awaid  of  a  leaving  certificate,  attesting  that  a  scholar  in  the 
Elementary  School  had  passed  the  Seventh  Standard  with  credit, 
vrould  greatly  facilitate  the  transition,  and  would  often  render 
the  sel^ion  of  suitable  candidates  for  promotion  mui-h  easier. 
The  examination  for  certificats  cT^tudes  in  France  is  found  to  be 
mnch  valued  by  parents,  by  employers  of  labour,  and  by  the 
aatborities  of  institutions  for  higher  instruction.  Some  similar 
arrangement  in  England  would  probably  prove  a  valuable  link 
between  primary  and  secondary  education  and  would    not  be 
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without  a  useful  incidental  effect   on  the   Elementary  Schools 
themselves. 

My  reasons  for  desiring  to  see  *  in  England  (1)  higher 
elementary  schools  of  the  French  type,  and  (2)  the  general 
introduction  of  a  good  leaving  certificate  from  the  primary 
school,  are  set  forth  in  fuller  detail  in  a  "  Memorandum  on  the 
**  working  of  the  Free  School  System  in  France,  Belgium,  and  the 
"  United  States,"  presented  as  a  Parliamentary  Paper  in  1891 
and  reprinted  in  the  Report  of  the  Education  Department  for 
that  year. 


Training  of  Teachers  of  Secondary  Schools  in 
France,  by  Mr.  Herbert  Ward,  B.A.,  one  of 
H,M.  Inspectors  of  Schools,  &c. 


"  Tlie  best  feature  of  these  (the  French  public  secondary) 
"  schools  seems  to  be  their  thoroughly  trained  find  tesCed  staff 
"  of  professjyrs."  So  wrote  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  in  1868  after 
an  account  of  the  qualifications  required  in  teachers  of  French 
secondary  schools,  and  a  glowing  description  of  the  higher 
normal  school  at  Paris.  It  is  here  proposed  to  discuss  this 
dictum  and  to  examine  its  accuracy,  especially  in  view  of  the 
more  recent  developement  of  the  French  school  system. 

What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  '^  thorough  training "  of  a 
teacher  ?  As  such  training  admittedly  does  not  exist  in 
England  for  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  even  the  necessity 
of  it  being  denied  by  a  great  many,  we  are  driven  to  seek  an 
analogy  from  the  elementary  schools. 

In  elementally  education  in  England  and  France  alike,  it  means 
two  things.  A  trained  teacher  is  one  who,  in  the  first  place, 
has  been  fully  instructed  in  the  matters  which  he  will  have  to 
teach.  The  certificate  of  the  Education  Department,  granted 
to  training  college  students  upon  examination,  and  also  to  acting 
teachers,  is  a  guarantee  that  the  elementary  teacher  knows  his 
English,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  what  not ;  and  the  South 
Kensington  certificates,  testify  similarly  to  his  possession  of 
some  knowledge  of  the  branches  of  science,  and  of  that  in  which 
he  has  been  examined.  But  ''  a  trained  teacher ''  connotes 
something  more.  The  phrase  implies  that,  besides  instruction  in 
the  matter  of  his  teaching,  he  has  also,  received  lessons  in  the 
'method.  In  the  English  system  of  elementary  education,  at 
the  training  colleges,  and  to  a  varying  extent  during  the  period 
of  apprenticeship  to  pupil-teachers,  regular  courses  of  lessons 
are  given  in  school  method  and  school  management.  The  same 
is  true  of  French  normal  schools.  School  method  and  manage- 
ment embrace  not  only  the  details  of  the  teaching  of  particular 
subjects,  but  also  psychology  and  logic  as  applied  to  education, 
and  hints  on  the  administration  of  schools.  Lessons  before 
elementary  classes  for  the  purpose  of  criticism  are  constantly 
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givon  or  heard  by  teachafv  under  irainmg,  and  model  lessooi 
are  shown  them  by  the  master  of  method.  Moreover,  they  have 
practice  in  teaching  in  scho<^  dnring  the  apprenticeship  under 
the  eye  of  a  head-master,  daring  the  training  college  course^ 
under  the  direct  and  constant  supervision  of  the  method 
master. 

Of  these  two  sections  of  the  training  of  teachers,  neither 
exists  for  secondary  schools  in  England.  There  is  no  express 
provision  for  cultivation  on  the  intellectual  side  for  the  man 
who  would  teach  in  a  secondary  school,  still  less  is  there  any 
instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  imparting  knowledge  on 
the  theory  of  education.  It  will  be  found  that  in  France  there 
is  a  tolerably  complete  organisation  to  secure  the  former — 
the  intellectual  training  and  testing  of  the  future  teacher*** 
and^  80  far  Mr.  Arnold's  saying  is  fully  justified,  fiut  before 
it  can  be  accepted  as  covering  the  second  kind  of  training,  in 
method,  very  considerable  qualifications  will  have  to  be 
introduced.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  Memorandum 
to  discuss  the  necessity,  or  otherwise,  of  the  professional 
training,  so  to  speak,  of  the  teacher  in  secondary  schools,  but 
simply,  in  view  of  those  who  demand  that  there  shall  be  some, 
to  point  out  the  state  of  things  in  France. 

It  is  desirable,  by  way  of  preliminary,  to  notice  two  or  three 
contrasts  and  distinctions.  .  In  the  first  place,  secondary  schools 
in  France  are  divided  into  two  well-marked  classes,  lyc^es  and 
colleges.  The  leading  difierence  between  the  two  is  one  of 
administration,  for  the  lyc^es  draw  upon  state  funds,  while  the 
colleges  are  supported  upon  municipal  or  communal  funds. 
But  besides  this,  there  is  an  important  difierence  in  prestige, 
a  difierence  accentuated  by  governmental  regulations  as  to  the 
staffing.  For  the  conditions  of  appointment  of  masters  in 
oonnnunal  colleges  are  not  so  severe  as  those  which  govern  the 
appointment  of  masters  in  lyc^es.  There  is  a  special  scheme 
of  salaries  for  profeaseurs  di  cotUge  distinct  from  that  of  the 
professeuTS  de  lycie.  In  general,  the  staff  of  a  college  will  not 
be  so  distinguished  as  that  of  a  lyc^,  and  presumably  the 
instruction  will  not  be  so  good.  Any  generalisation,  then, 
concerning  professors  of  lycees,  will  not  necessarily  be  true  of 
professors  of  communal  colleges,  who  until  recently  could  not 
claim  the  title  of  professor.  It  is  upon  the  former  that  the 
attention  of  foreign  inquirers  has  usually  been  directed ;  it  was 
of  these  professors  that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  was  chiefly 
thinking  when  he  spoke  of  a  "  thoroughly  trained  and  tested 
stafi  of  professors."  But,  having  in  view,  the  number  of 
communal  colleges,  we  cannot  overlook  the  large  body  of  teachers 
in  them  without  grave  danger  of  misconception. 

Another  important  distinction,  which  illustrates  also  a  curious 
contrast  to  English  methods,  exists  in  the  stafi*  of  all  public 
secondary  schools,  whether  they  are  state  or  communal  schools. 
Most  of  them  are  on  the  boarding  system.    In  England  this 
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would  entail  increased  work  upon  resident  masters  in  the  way 
of  "  house-duty."  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  teacher  has 
not  (except  accidentally  in  small  communal  colleges)  any  house 
duty  whatever.  When  his  teaching  work  is  over,  he  is  com- 
pletely free,  and  all  supervision,  whether  of  private  study, 
preparation,  or  recreation,  is  undertaken  by  a  body  of  ushers, 
who  are  caUed  variously,  Tnaitrea  d'itvde  or  rruKAtres  ripAitev/rs. 
The  ushers,  of  whom  there  are  some  even  on  the  staff  of  those 
schools  which  receive  only  day-boys,  are  usually  men  who  are 
reading  for  a  higher  degree  or  certificate  than  the  one  they 
must  possess.  They  do  no  teaching  work,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  best  qualified,  who  give  help  in  preparation,  and,  except 
upon  emergency,  when  they  may  be  called  upon  to  fill  a 
temporary  vacancy.  But  from  their  number  are  recruited  to 
a  very  considerable  extent  the  masters  in  the  communal  colleges 
and  smaller  provincial  lycees.  They  too,  therefore,  although  not, 
while  in  the  exercise  of  their  proper  functions,  teachers  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  any  discussion  upon  teachers  in  French 
secondary  schools.  A  third  distinction  to  be  noticed  is  that 
between  the  elementary  division  of  a  secondary  school,  and  the 
two  higher  divisions.  While  the  qualifications  for  masterships 
in  the  higher  divisions  almost  necessarily  presuppose,  an  educa- 
tion in  a  secondary  school,  certain  specially  qualified  primary 
schoolmasters,  who  have  very  rarely  passed  through  a  secondary 
school,  are  admitted  to  teach  in  the  classes  of  the  elementary 
division.  There  is  also  a  special  certificate  qualifying  the  holder 
to  teach  such  classes  in  the  lycees«  a  certificate  well  within  the 
reach  of  a  primary  schoolmaster.  The  elementary  division,  it 
should  be  said,  prepares  boys  to  beffin  a  secondary  education 
proper  in  the  division  de  gramTnaire,  and  its  course  hardly 
differs  from  that  of  the  primary  school,  except  in  the  important 
addition  of  a  modem  language.  But  the  division  is  so  integral 
a  part  of  most  schools,  except  the  highest  Parisian  lycees  that 
its  professors  should  be  included  in  our  survey.  A  still  lower 
division,  which  may  be  found  in  some  schools,  is  the  division  of 
priTnary  classes,  but  for  practical  purposes  there  is  no  need  to 
consider  it  apart  from  the  elementary  division. 

These  distinctions  being  clear,  the  intellectual  training  of 
teachers  in  French  secondary  schools  may  now  come  under 
discussion.  I  deal  at  present  with  the  classical  lycees  and 
colleges  for  boys — the  most  numerous  and  oldest  of  public 
secondary  schools — leaving  for  subsequent  treatment  the 
'^modern"  departments  and  schools  for  boys  and  the  girls^ 
schools.  Admission  to  the  various  functions  is  an  affair  of 
degrees  and  certificates,  and  all  masters  (escept  the  ripititewra) 
are  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  selects 
his  candidate  from  a  list  of  persons  competent  for  the  post 
which  is  vacant. 

There  are  two  main  degrees  which  concern  the  future  pro- 
fessor, the  degree  of  bachelor  (bachelier)  and  that  of  licentiate 
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{licemcU),  which  Mr.  Arnold  roughly  compares  to  the  Ei)glish 
Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts  respectively.  The  degree  of 
bachelor  admits  its  possessor  to  the  functions  of  rdpititeur  or 
priparateuT  (a  higher  kind  of  usher,  \vhose  work  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  name)  in  a  college,  and  also,  arter  a  short 
probationary  period  to  the  same  post  in  a  lycde.  It  further 
enables  a  man  to  take  provisional  charge  of  a  class  in  the  higher 
divisions  o.^  a  college  though  not  the  "  titular  professor  '*  of  the 
class.  The  licentiate  may  be  titular  professor  in  a  college^ 
but  only  proxisionally  in  charge  of  a  class  in  a  lyc^.  In  order 
to  be  full  or  titular  professor  in  a  lycee,  the  licentiate  must  have 
competed  for,  and  won  the  title  of  "  agrigi!*  a  peculiar  scholastic 
distinction,  an  explanation  of  which  is  for  the  present  postponed. 
The  difference  between  a  full  or  titular  professor  {professeur 
tUulaire)  and  the  provisional  professor  {chargi  de  coura)  is  not 
only  one  of  prestige.  The  titular  professor  is  a  sort  of  form- 
master  acknowledged,  and  his  tenure  of  office  is  secure,  whereas 
the  charge  de  cours  may  be  removed  to  make  way  for  one 
qualified  to  take  the  permanent  post.  And  also,  as  salaries  in 
French  secondary  schools  vary  according  to  qualification  and 
experience,  there  may  be  an  important  difierence  in  the  stipends 
of  a  titular  and  a  merely  provisional  professor.  In  spite  of  the 
insecurity,  there  aj^  often  more  provisional  than  titular  pro- 
fessors in  the  remoter  colleges  and  lycees  where  the  fully 
qualified  teacher  cannot  be  induced  to  settle.  In  the  elementary 
division,  the  special  certificate  of  fitness,  alluded  to  before^ 
admits  to  the  best  posts,  those  in  the  lycees.  But  to  be  pro* 
visionally  in  charge  of  elementary  classes  in  lycees  and  to  be 
full  professor  in  colleges,  the  bachelor's  degree  is  sufficient  or 
the  certificates  of  a  primary  headmaster.  For  primary  classes, 
primary  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  are  usually  drafted 
in  from  their  schools. 

The  possession  of  diplomas  and  certificates  upon  which  the 
Frencii  so  emphatically  insist,  is  at  any  rate  some  guarantee  of 
intellectual  capacity  in  the  teacher,  as  Mr.  Arnold  pointed  out. 
The  degree  of  intelligence  involved  in  the  diplomas  needs  some 
further  elucidation.  Leaving  aside  the  certificates  of  teachers 
of  elementary  classes^  which  imply  a  good  higher  grade  elemen- 
tary education,  with  the  addition  of  a  foreign  language  iu  some 
eases,  we  may  broadly  say  that  the  first  condition  of  entering 
the  profession  of  teaching  in  secondary  schools  is  the  possession 
of  the  bachelor's  degree.  How  far,  then,  does  this  degree 
correspond  to  what  is  commonly  required,  though  not  as  in 
France,  legally  necessary,  in  a  secondary  school  teacher  in 
England,  a  university  pass  degree  ?  The  examination  consists 
of  two  parts,  both  founded  on  the  work  done  in  the  upper 
division  of  u  secondary  school.  The  first  part,  which  embraces 
the  programme  of  the  upper  division  as  far  as,  and  including 
that  of  the  top  form  but  one  {clasae  de  rMtori^pie),  is  compulsory 
on  all  candidates ;   it  ponsists  chiefly  in  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
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ffiatpry  and  one  modern  language.  It  appeaiis  to  me  to  CQrre«pond 
roughly  io  the  intermediate  examination  in  Arte  at  the  London 
University,  or  to  the  matriculation  examination  of  those  colleges 
ati  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  some  strictness  is  exercised. 
In  the  second  part,  which  covers  the  work  done  in  the  highest 
form  {claase  de  philosophie)^  there  is  to  a  certain  extent  liberty 
•of  choice.  The  sul^gects  being  philosophy  snd  its  hi&tory, 
snailiematics,  physics,  and  diemistiy,  the  candidate  can 
^emphasise  which  he.  will  by  .choosing  to  be  examined  on  paper 
ia  one  and  orally  in  the  rest.  As  the  whole  examinatioa  is 
jNrall  within  the  reach  of  an  average,  boy  of  18  in  the  top  form, 
itusbould  be  below  rather  than  above  such  examinations  as  the 
Xoodon  and  Victoria  Universities'  pass  B.A.  and  the  M.AvOf  the 
Scotch  universities.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  tha  minimum 
^ualifiqation  necessary  for  the  teacher  in  a  French  secondary 
school  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  practice  is  required  in  England. 
But  while  in  England  a  pass  degree  can  be  won,  and  is  fre- 
i^fnently  won,  by  men  who  have  had  no  secondary  school  education, 
for  example,  an  elementary  schoolmaster,  it  would  be  more 
xlifficult  to  .gain  a  French  degree  by  mere  private  study.  .  Hence 
it.. is,  ihsJtt  few  primary  schoolmasters  in . J^rauce  enter  the 
secondary  schools  by  this  gate,  while,  on  the  contrary,  in 
England  the  number  is  not  inconsiderable. 
.•^  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  regulations 
^.prevent  a  bachelor  irom  teaching  the  Jbagheat  forms  in  a 
cOammunal  college,  although,  according  to  the  distinetion  already 
.explained,  he  would.not.be  recognised  as  "  filling  the  chair"  but 
imly  as  a.  provisional  substitute  for  a  titular  .professor.  .Sut 
whatever  be  legally  possible,  in  practice,  the  teiicher  in  a 
,eoumunal..colle;;e  must  possess  the  degree  of  iicentiate.  That 
this .  degree  and  not  that  of  the  bachelor  is^  the  real  teachers* 
diploma  is  abundantly  shown  in  the  official  ''progra/mmea"  and 
instruiitionH.  In  the  {ureamble  to  the  regulations  for  the 
licentiate's  examination  w.e  read, '' The  knowledge  required  of 
.f  .the  candidate  is  that  which  is>obtained  in  aecondaiy^education, 
i5'..  with  the  difii&renoe  that  at.  the  baocalaurAjU,  the. examining 
.*/  body,  is  questioning  a  pupU,  at  the  liceQVciat^  itJius  before  it.  a 
*'  future  professor  destined  shortly  to  take  chai^  of  a  class." 
^Accordingly  the  syllabus  is  drawn  up  to  meet  the  intellectual 
^Requirements  of  the  intending  teacher.  "  He  must  show,  thai^he 
iVwknows  everything,  that  is  necessary  to  conduct  the  lesacms 
with  which  he  will  be  entrusted  as  a  master  in^  a  secondary 
**  school."  ''  The  establishment  of  a  licentiate's  degr^ee  in  history 
*f  and  geography  is  intended  to  furnish  our  colleges  and  &vtn, 
*'  in  certain. cases,  our  lycees  with  professors  of  geography .jsmd 
''  history  who  have  received,  along  with  a  genuine  literary 
"culture,  a  tj^ining  in  hiatory  and  geogntphy."  The  inferior 
.degree  involved  an  examination  on  the  whole  classical  citmculuxn ; 
in  the  higher  degree  of  licentiate,  there  is  specialisation,  on  the 
lines  of  the  specialisation  of  functions  in  a  secondary,  school.     Thus 
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<tbeve  are  '*  lieenaes  "  ozr  the  letters-side  in  pbitoBophy,  in  letters, 
ia  history  and  geogi>aphy,  aTid  one  also  with  special  mention  6£ 
medef-n  langaages ;  on  the  science  side  ther^  are  sub-divisidnB 
parallel  to  the  snb-divisions  of  the  work  in  science  arid  matiie- 
maties  in  the  school.  In  each  case,  what  is  required  is  a  nroiB 
extended  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  department's  of  know- 
'ledge  embraced  in  the  syllabus  for  the  bcuxxUaurSat.  It  is  not 
necebsary  to  give  the  pi'ogramTnea  in  full.  My  impression  is 
that  the  licentiate's  examination  in  letters  (ie ,  pure  cladSMS, 
with  the  important  addition  of  French  classics)  corresponds 
broadly "wifch  the  Londdsr  University- 6. A.  examination  (honours 
in  ctaasics)'  or*  the  Hotonr  School  of  Classical  Moderations  at 
Oxford.  It  will  be  seen  that  wovk  for  this  degree  is  imiversity 
work  rather  than  school-work.  It  is  ordinarily  taken  by  those 
who  are  in  attendance  on  ecnnrses  at  nniveinsdty  centrea  But 
attendance  is  habitually  exensed  in  the  pupils  of  the  higher 
noi^al  school,  and  exemption  is  readily  obtained  by  those  who 
are  aoittiaUy  engaged  in  teaching  or  supervising  while  reading 
for  their  degree. 

I  have  dealt,  so^  far,  with  the  qualifications  of  teachers  in 
communal  colleges,  chiefly ;  there  remains  the  qualification  of 
*the  fuU  professor  in  a  lyc^.  The  titular  professor  in  a  lyc^e 
must  be  ''  agreg^"  This  coveted  title  is  not  a  degree,  because 
it  is  given  after  competition  and  not  after  public  examination. 
"The'>immber  of  **agr^ge8*'  in  a  particular  year  depends  upon 
the  needs  oi  the  lycees,  so  far  as  those  needs  can  be  foreseen. 
[Fhns,  though  the  distinction  is  enthusiastically  termed  "the 

•  H  eix>WBHig  and  final  consecration  of  the  studies  of  our  young 
' "  professors,"  the  '*  agregation  "  by  its  very  nature  Cannotr»5fcte 

jraacfaed  by  the  great  body  of  teaichers  in  French  secondai^ 
«c33u9ofe.  There  is  no  precise  English  equivalent  to  the  ''  agr^ga- 
tion"  By  some  it  is  compared  with  the  fellowship,  but  while 
Hxeire  may  be,  approximately,  the  same  severity  in  the  tesllB, 
there  are  few  other  points  in  common.  A  teacher  may  be 
"agrdg4"  in  any  of  eight  orders;  philosophy,  letters  ( higher), 

•  history  and  geography,  gi-ammar  (lower  letters),  modem  Ian- 
-guagesy  mathematical  sciences,  physical  sciences,  and  natural 
scienoes.  There  is  ho  special  syllabus  issued.  In  his  own 
suhgect  the  candidate  is  expected,  to  display  not  only  thorough 

.  knowledge  bnt  even  erudition.  A  professeur  agrigi  is  regarded 
so  much  as  an  expert  in  his  own  department,  that  under  certain 
circumstances  he  may  be  entrusted  with  supplementary  course 
at  a  university  centre*    For  the  present  purpose,  there  is  ilo 

'.need  to  do  mote  than  emphasise  the  necessarily  restricted 
number  of  those  who  are  "provided  with  the  title  of  agr^" 
and  to  insist  iipon  the  extreme  severity  of  the  test.  ^• 

It  will  be  seen  fkom  the  foregoing  that>  so  far  as  guaranties 
of  intetiactaal  eapacity  are  concerned,  tiie  French  system -^^f 
dioosing  their  secondary  schoolmasters  leaves  little  to  bedesir^. 
To.  supervise  in  sebools  of  both  first  and  second  rank,  and  'cto 
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occasion  to  teach  in  those  of  second  rank,  the  degree  of  bachelor 
is  required,  a  certificate  which  testifies  to  a  sound  secondary 
education.  Usually  before  teaching  in  communal  colleges, 
necessarily  before  teaching  in  lyc^es,  a  '*  university  degree,"  as 
it  would  be  called  in  England,  the  degree  of  licentiate  is  de- 
manded ;  and  this  is  a  warrant  of  special  proficiency  in  some 
one  branch  of  letters  or  science.  The  picked  men  of  the 
profession,  who  have  charge  of  the  classes  in  schools  of  the  first 
rank,  must  possess  the  teacher's  diploma  of  "  aggregation." 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  "  training  "  of  the  teacher  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  professional  instruction  in  method.  From 
certain  public  utterances  of  EInglish  educationalists,  it  appears 
to  be  expected  that  in  the  French  system  there  is  much  that  is 
worth  imitating. 

In  the  preparation  for  the  bachelor's  degree,  there  is  absolutely 
no  professional  instruction.  Indeed  it  is  not  to  be  looked  for 
seeing  that  the  baccalaureat  merely  puts  an  appropriate  finish 
on  a  course  of  education  in  a  secondary  school  and  does  not 
contemplate  any  specialisation  of  function  whatever.  Moreover, 
for  teachers,  it  is  really  only  preliminary  to  the  licenciat.  No 
doubt  a  large  number,  on  the  staff  of  colleges  especially,  have 
nothing  more  than  this  leaving-certificate,  but  in  great  part  they 
are  rfpetiteura  doing  very  little  teaching  work  and  themselves 
studying  for  some  more  valuable  diploma. 

It  is  more  important  to  observe  that  in  the  preparation  for 
the  teacher's  degree,  that  of  licentiate,  there  is  practically  no 
professional  instruction.  The  theory  of  teaching  has  no  place  in 
the  syllabus  and  the  question  of  method  does  not  seem  to  be 
raised  at  all  in  the  official  prograTnmes.  The  examination  is 
purely  a  test  of  knowledge  of  subjects  and  not  of  educational 
theory  or  professional  skill.  There  is  one  important  reservation 
to  be  made,  however,  in  view  of  a  comparatively  recent 
development.  This  is  the  institution  of  university  bursarships 
(bov/raea  de  fa/^vlt£)  with  the  avowed  end  of  enabling  more  of 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  secondary  teaching  to  obtain 
the  grades  which  will  qualify  them  for  higher  posts.  "The 
*'  establishment  of  bursaries  is  speeifically  intended  to  supply 
"  men  who  have  the  degree  of  licentiate  to  those  colleges  which 
*'  have  none  so  qualified.  ....  The  State  wishes  to  aid 
'^  especially  those  young  people  who,  while  possessing  an  incli- 
**  nation  towards  teaching,  may  be  prevented  from  want  of 
"  sufficient  means  from  attending  the  lectures  in  the  faculties." 
(Quotation  from  circular  of  8th  September  1879.)  The  bursar- 
ships are  tenable  for  one  year  at  a  university  centre  and  are 
given  usually  upon  examination.  The  number  is  restricted 
according  to  the  probable  requirements  of  the  staffing  of 
secondary  schools.  What  is  important  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  training  of  teachers  is  that  special  classes  are  held  in  the 
various  faculties  to  prepare  men  for  the  licenoiat ;  and  to  them 
are  admitted  not  only  the  bursars  but  also  such  r^[>iUtewra, 
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maitres  cP^ude,  maltres  auxiliaires,  and  auditeum  litres,  as 
may  be  free  at  the  hours  when  the  lectures  are  delivered 
In  a  circular  dated  25th  October  1888,  the  success  of  the 
bursaries  is  stated  with  some  natural  satisfaction  ;  they  are  now 
recognised  as  almost  a  "  succuraale  "  or  branch  of  the  Higher 
Normal  School.  In  the  same  circular  1  find  a  full  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  necessity  of  instructing  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  in  the  science  of  teaching.  But  nothing  follows  more 
than  general  recommendations.  The  universiiy  professor?  are 
asked  to  lecture  upon  the  pedagogic  aspect  of  their  subjects  and 
to  talk  familiarly  with  their  pupils  on  questions  connected  with 
their  future  work.  How  far  this  general  instruction  leads  the 
university  pi*ofessor  to  give  hints  on  teaching  his  own  subject 
will  depend  very  largely  on  the  amount  of  time  at  his  disposal 
and  on  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  professor.  Moreover,  the  students 
are  to  visit  lyc^es  during  school  hours,  when  possible  and  where, 
in  order  to  observe  the  methods  and  class*  management  of  the 
eminent  professors  who  will  be  willing  to  admit  them.  Here 
again  we  have  rather  a  coimsel  of  perfection  than  a  rule  that 
cannot  be  infringed.  No  hard-and-fast  regulation  has  been 
made  since  1888  for  "  boursiers  de  licence'*  and  I  understand 
that  visits  of  observation  or  service  in  school  with  them  is  a 
matter  of  option.  The  possibility  of  such  visits  will  naturally 
vary  in  the  different  centres  according  to  the  zeal  of  the  autho- 
rities and  the  readiness  of  the  professors  in  lycees  to  admit 
aspirants  into  their  classes.  In  Paris,  where  the  organisation  of 
professional  training  is  more  complete  than  elsewhere,  though  it 
is  still  in  a  rudimentary  state,  bursars  reading  for  the  degree  of 
licentiate  are  not  regularly  sent  into  schools  for  practice  and 
observation.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  provincinl  centres 
will  be  before  Paris  in  this  matter.  There  are  courses  of 
lectures  on  education  at  some  university  centres,  at  Paris,  Lyons, 
Bordeaux,  and  Toulouse.  In  Paris  they  are  given  by  M.  Marion, 
the  Professor  of  the  Science  of  Education  ;  at  the  other  places, 
they  are  delivered  as  supplementary  courses  to  the  ordinary 
series  on  philosophy.  M.  Marion's  lectures  are  partly  public, 
when  they  deal  rather  witli  the  broad  questions  of  education  in 
general  likely  to  interest  others  besides  tea-chers,  and  partly 
restricted  to  members,  actual  and  prospective,  of  the  teaching 
profession.  Of  the  latter,  one  course  is  open  to  the  bowraiera 
de  licence,  if  they  like  to  attend.  It  is  frequented  by  a  mixed 
auditory  consisting  of  teachers  and  aspirants  of  almost  all 
grades,  a  very  large  proportion  being  primary  masters  and 
mistresses.  There  is  no  formal  series  of  addresses  but  a  dis- 
cussion of  various  educational  problems  treated  now  by  the 
professor  and  now  by  one  of  the  class.  By  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  questions  connected  with  secondary  teaching  in  colleges 
an*  I  lyc^es,  especially  detailed  questions  of  method,  can  find  very 
little  place  in  the  discussion.  For  hoursiers  de  licence,  then, 
destined  probably  to  teach  in  colleges,  there  is  provided,  even  at 
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Paris,  only  such  limited  pedagogic  instruction  as  may  be  piek^ 
up  ft bm  ^^li^ral  lectifres  on  education  and  teaching  and  freto 
possiMte  visits  to  schools.  It  iis  but  fair  to  add  that  maiiy  of 
these  Irtirsars,  when  they  have  got  their  degree,  proceed  with 
renewed  bursaries  to  study  for  the  agrigationj  the  pedagogic 
aspect  of  which  may  now  come  under  treatment. 

The  professional  training  and  testing,  so  much  to  seek  in' the 
preparation  for  the  two  degrees  of  bachelor  and  licenciiite, 
appears  in  the  a(fr4gation,  "  The  agrSfjation,"  we  are  authbrf- 
tatively  told,  "  is  to  furnish  to  the  young  professors  an  opp<yr- 
".  tunity  of  showing  their  capacities  in  the  way  of  erudition, 
"  as  well  as  their  fitness  for  teaching.  ...  It  is  of  importance, 
"  then,  to  preserve  its  professional  character.'*  The  examination 
for  the  title  of  agrigd  comprises  two  distinct  portions.  The 
first,  called  the  prelimiinary  test,  coiisists  of  written  compositions 
of  a  very  advanced  order,  but  very  rarely  concerned  with? 
educational  questions.  The  second,  or  final  testy  includes  wW- 
¥6d^  explattations  of  passages  of  authors,  lessons^  and  practicai 
e^hibit%on^  of  teaehing  skUL  As  this  is  the  nearest  approachy 
*b  far,  to  a  definite  professional  examination,  details  will  not 
be  out  of  place.  In  the  cvgrigation  de  lettree,  for  example,  there 
are  three  sections  of  the  final  test : — 

(1.)  The  translation  and  explanation  of  passages  from  authors 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  comments  upon  a  French 
text.     The  authors  chosen  are  indicated  a  year  before- 
and,  and  hence  no  preparation  is  allowed  for  this  test 
at  the  Examination.    "  The  candidates  must  oflfer  all  th^ 
"  remarks  upon  each  text  that  explanation  in  class 
"  would  call  for." 
'    ^2.)  Explanation  of  a  passage  of  Greek  or  Latin,  taken  from 
the  frogrwtmYve  of  Secondary  Schools,  with  a  literary 
and  philological  commentary.     Twenty-foar  hours  are 
allowed  for  preparation. 
(3.)  A  lesson  of  an  hour  on  some  subject  taken  from  classical 
literature,  the  subject  to  be  selected  by  lot  from  the 
syllabus  of  Secondary   Schools.      Twenty-four  hours 
for  preparation  are  allowed  in  this  case  also. 
Similarly,-  in  the  agrigation  des  ficiencea  mathSmatiqties,  the 
final  tests  are  : — 

(1.)  A  lesson  on  **  elemtotary  mathematics  "  after  three  hours 

of  preparation,  without  access  to  books  or  notes. 
(2.)  A  lesson  on  "  special  mathematics "  after  four  hours  of 
preparation  under  the  same  conditions. 
■  Such  t^sts  as  the  foregoing  at  least  imply  that  the  candidates 
have  devoted  some  personal  reflection  to  the  question  of  teaching. 
They  further  constitute  a  more  or  less  definite  acknowledgment 
bf  the  necessity  of  pedagogic  training  for  the  secondary  school- 
master ;  but  no  light  is  shed  on  what  means  are  taken  to  secure 
it.  As  a  matter  of  feet,  candidates  for  •  the  agrSgation  are 
prepared  variously,  by  private  study,  by  one  of  the  Faculties, 
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wbere  he  is  a  baursier,  and  lastly  by  the  higher  normal  school. 
As  to  tliose  in  the  first  categoiy,  who  are  probably  employed  in 
fldiool  work,  their  practical  experience  will  serve  in  place  of 
formal  instruction.  For  the  bursars,  who  enjoy  their  "  h4nijice8  " 
on  almost  the  same  terms  as  the  bursars  for  the  licenciaty  there 
are  the  same  facilities  as  these  others  possess — pedagogic 
instruction,  if  the  professor  sees  fit  to  mingle  with  his  lectures 
counsels  on  the  methods  of  teaching  (and  many  do  this  towards 
the  end  of  their  course),— for  some  a  short  period  of  service  in  a 
Secondary  School,  and,  in  those  centres  where  provision  is  made, 
the  liberty  to  attend  special  lectures  on  education.  In  Paris, 
bouraiera  d'agr^gation  in  their  first  year  are  sent  into  lycees  to 
watch  and  help  according  to  circumstances  the  professors  of  the 
subjects  they  are  studying.  M.  Marion,  moreover,  devotes  a 
special  series  of  lectures  of  an  intimate  character  to  candidates 
for  agrigaticyiiy  lectures  in  which  theory  is  checked  by  the 
practice  and  observation  just  obtained  in  the  schools.  It  used 
to  be  a  condition  of  entering  for  the  agrdgation  that  a  candidate* 
nnless  he  came  from  the  higher  normal  school^  must  have  served 
five  years  in  a  public  secondary  in  some  capacity,  and  it  was 
held  that  such  a  probation  was  enough  to  afibrd  all  the  ti-aining 
in  professional  aptitude  that  was  needed.  In  the  m(  st  recent 
programme^  however,  I  can  find  no  mention  of  the  condition, 
and  conclude  that,  with  the  extension  of  the  bourses  de  FaculU, 
it  has  been  suppressed. 

It  is  on  the  higher  normal  school,  Vdcole  normale  supSrieure, 
that  the  attention  of  educational  reformers  in  England  has  been 
chieffy  fixed.  As  an  impression  seems  to  be  abroad  tliat  the 
higher  normal  school  itself  is  an  efficient  instrument  for  supplying 
and  training  all  the  secondary  schoolmasters  required  in  Franca, 
it  is  worth  while  to  describe  the  institution  more  in  detail.  To 
quote  from  an  official  document :  "  The  .higher  normal  school, 
"  established  at  Paris,  is  immediately  dependent  on  the  Ministry 
"  of  Public  Instruction.  It  is  intended  to  train  teachers  for  the 
"  various  sections  of  classical  secondary  education  and  of  higher 
"  education  in  the  establishments  of  the  State.  It  comprises 
**  two  main  divisions,  of  letters  and  of  sciences.  The  school 
"  takes  none  but  boardette.  Tuition  and  keep,  are  free.  Ad- 
**  mission  to  the  higher  normal  school  is  given  after  a  competition 
which  takes  place  every  year.  The  number  of  places  is  fixed 
by  the  Minister  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
education.'^  All  pupils  must  bring  a  stamped  document, 
containing  a  written  undertaking  to  serve  for  10  years  in  some 
department  of  publia  instruction.  The  ordinary  course  of  study 
lasts  three  years.  The  pupil  must  be  a  bachelor  when  he  enters, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  he  must  gain  the  degree  of 
licentiate.  The  second  year  in  the  section  of  letters  is  usually 
considered  to  be  devoted  to  the  disinterested  pursuit  of  the 
higher  branches  of  the  study  he.  has  taken  up,  in  the  section,  of 
sciences  to  the  preparation  for  the  licendat  in  another  branch. 
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n  the  third  year  all  prepare  more  definitely  for  the  agregation, 
though,  as  there  is  issued  no  full  and  formal  plan  d'itudea  for 
this  examination,  preparation  for  it  must  consist  in  profound 
research  rather  than  in  cramming.  There  is  accommodation  for 
over  100  pupils,  and  eveiy  year  from  30  to  40  are  available 
for  drafting  into  the  schools.  The  intercourse  in  the  clasises 
seems  to  be  of  the  most  intimate  description.  The  pupils  are 
called  upon  to  give  lessons,  especially  in  their  third  year,  when 
the  time  of  their  entrance  into  the  pix)fession  draws  near.  They 
are  also  to  spend  a  fortnight  in  some  lycee  before  leaving, — a 
term  considerably  shortened  from  the  six  weeks  that  were 
originally  required.  The  high  opinion  which  the  French  have 
of  this  school, — an  opinion  justly  entertained^  for  from  it  have 
proceeded  some  of  the  most  prominent  savants  of  the  century, — 
must  not  prevent  us  from  examining  how  far  it  comes  up  to 
the  ideal  ot*  a  training  college  for  secondary  teachers. 

In  the  first  place,  the  pupils  of  the  higher  normal  school  foiTQ 
an  aristocracy  among  French  teachers.  Not  every  one  can  win 
the  coveted  dignity  of  agrigi^  and  still  fewer  can  pass  through 
the  higher  normal  school.  The  30  or  40  who  obtain  admission 
each  year  are  the  pick  of  the  lyc^es.  As  the  numbers  are  so 
small,  the  normaliens  cannot  supply  all  the  places  vacant  in 
all  colleges  and  lyc^es  in  France;  and,  indeed,  they  usually 
consider  it  a  misfortune,  if  not  an  indignity,  if  they  are  not 
placed  immediately  on  leaving  in  at  any  rate  some  important 
provincial  lyc6e.  Every  lyc^e,  it  seems,  counts  among  its 
teachers  some  one  or  two  agrigia  at  least,  and  no  doubt  many 
of  them  are  pupils  of  the  higher  normal  school.  But  these 
elect  persons  gravitate  to  Paris  after  a  period  of  service  in  the 
provinces,  and  staflT  very  completely  the  numerous  lycdes  in 
the  capital  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Much  indirect 
benefit,  no  doubt,  accrues  to  the  schools  in  which  they  are 
placed  by  the  dispersion  of  even  so  few  highly-trained  yoimg 
men  through  France.  But  the  higher  nonnal  school  cannot  be 
considered,  as  once  it  could,  as  the  main  recruiting  ground  of 
the  secondary  school  teachers  in  France. 

In  the  second  place,  the  school  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  school 
of  pedagogy.  There  is  apparently*  no  study  of  educ;itional 
methods  as 'such,  no  investigation  into  the  history  of  education, 
and  no  stress  laid  upon  psychology  in  its  bearing  upon  education. 
A  priori,  one  would  expect  that  the  highest  institute  for  training 
the  best  equipped  teachers  would  form  a  school  of  educational 
thought  and  research  to  which  the  busy  schoolmaster  would 
refer  for  inspiration  and  guidance.  But  the  object  of  the  school 
is  undisguised ly  erudition  and  personal  cultivation.  "  Travailler 
pour  8oi,  voila  Vesaentiel  d  Vecole,''  It  is  har<Uy  concealed  in 
public  ('ocuments  that  admission  to  it  is,  as  it  were,  an  endow- 
ment of  research,  and  panegyrists  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  tlie 
possibility  of  working  there  for  the  pure  love  of  study,  un- 
tainted by  any  baser  motive.     The  idea  of  applying  the  methods 
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of  professional  training  in  vogue  in  the  primary  normal  colleges 
to  secondary  schoolmasters,  even  in  a  modified  form,  is  yet  of  too 
recent  a  growth  in  France  to  have  affected  the  higher  normal 
school.  It  is  held  that,  given  extensive  learning  and  a  complete 
mastery  of  the  subject  you  have  to  teach,  the  exility  to  teach  it 
will  follow,  and  M.  Marion  himself,  who  cannot  be  accused  of 
underrating  the  value  of  pedagogic  instruction,  is  of  opinion 
that  to  these  '^jeunes  gens  d'ilite"  a  few  hints  and  counsels  are 
all  that  is  needed.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  that  the  service 
in  school  of  a  fortnight  and  the  giving  of  lessons  occasionally 
in  the  third  year  constitute  any  serious  pedagogic  training,  when 
there  is  no  "  master  of  method  "  to  superintend  the  lessons  and 
no  regular  formal  lectures  in  psychology  and  the  theory  of 
teaching  are  delivered.  The  courses  of  the  professor  of  the 
science  of  education,  even  so  far  as  they  are  followed  by  the 
pupils  of  the  higher  normal  school,  are  of  too  recent  a 
foundation,  and  attendance  is  t<^o  much  a  voluntary  matter  for 
them  to  be  said  adequately  to  supply  the  deficit. 

In  the  whole,  then,  the  higher  normal  scliool,  though  a  unique 
institution  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpo^jc,  hardly 
corresponds  to  our  preconceived  ideas  of  a  normal  school,  ideas 
formed  from  an  exjwrience  of  normal  schools  for  primary  school - 
mai^ters.  It  is,  indeed,  a  p^pinihre  or  nursery,  as  it  is  so  often 
called,  where  are  reared  professors  for  the  greater  lycees ;  and 
but  as  such,  it  trains  and  educates  only  the  favoured  few.  Some 
friendly  critics  accuse  it  of  no  longer  completely  fulfilling  the 
functions  for  which  it  waa  originally  intended,  of  supplying 
masters  for  schools  in  the  secondary  instruction.  A  certain 
proportion  cf  its  pupils  have  constantly  been  drafted  iat\)  the 
higher  university  education.  A  small  number,  some  half  dozen 
or  so,  are  regularly  kept  on  as  assistants  and  demonstrators  for 
two  or  even  more  years,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  prepare  for 
their  doctorate,  and  then  pass  into  the  chair  of  faculties.  Others, 
again^  go  to  the  higher  special  schools,  such  as  those  of  Rome 
and  Athens,  while  some,  though  not  doctors,  are  employed  as 
assistant  or  supplementary  professors  in  faculties.  Even  many 
of  the  bulk  who  do  actually  teach  for  a  time  in  the  lycees 
ultimately  reciniit  the  ranks  of  university  professors.  But  as 
the  object  of  the  school  i<»  officially  announced  to  embrace  the 
supply  of  professors  for  the  higher  establishment  of  the  State  as 
well  as  the  secondary  schools,  the  criticism  tha^  the  school  is 
being  diverted  from  its  proper  purpose  does  not  seem  to  have 
verv  much  value. 

The  masters  of  the  elementaiy  and  primary  divisions  of  a 
secondaiy  school  may  now  be  considered.  As  above  stated,  the 
instruction  in  the  divisions  resembles  primary  instruction  with 
the  important  exception  that  a  modern  language  is  begun.  The 
classes  in  the  primary  classes  are  generally  under  the  charge  of 
regularly  trained  primary  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  drafted 
fbr  this  purpose  into  secondary  education.     It  may  not  be  out 
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of  place  to  remark  that  their  training  involves  a  three  ye^wrs 
residence  in  a  normal  school,  with  regtilar  lessons  in  pedagogy 
a    regular    system    of     service    in    a    practising  school.     For 
elementary  classes   in  communal    colleges  the  certificates   of  a 
primary  headmaster  are  required,  i.e.,  the  higher  brevet  won  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  of 
the  training  college  course,  and  the  **  certificat  (Taptitvde  pida- 
gogique"     It  would  seem  that  the  regulations  for  the  staffing 
of  the  lower  division  have  not  yet  reached  their  final  form.     A 
comparatively   new   certificate,   that  of   '.'  fitness   for  teaching 
elementarv  classes,"  is  demanded  of  those  who  wish  to  be  full, 
professors  of   elementary  classes  in  lyct^es.     It  is  at  this  cer- 
tificate that  maitre  d'ihide  with  no  ambition  for  a  higher  degree 
than  that   of   bachelor   and  acting  professor   of    lower  classes 
chiefly  aim.     It  is  through  it  also  that  capable,  men  pass  from 
primary  into  secondary  instruction,  though  there  is  very  small 
hope  of  their  rising  above  the  elementary  classes.     Whether  it 
be  that  the  programme  was  inspired  by  those  who  look  upon 
pedagogic  instruction  as  important,  as  its  recent  origin  suggests, 
©r  its  f  ramers  had  the  theory  that  the  less  cultivated  a  master, 
the  more  is  pedagogie  required,  at  any  rate  the  syllabus  contains 
sttfBcient  of  the  professional  element  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting. 
The  written  work  includes  compositions  in  the  fbrm  of  lessons 
on  French,  history  and  geography,  sciences  and  mathematics. 
The  oral  work  comprises  a  vivd-voce  explanation  of  a  piece  of 
French,  a  lesson  of  20  minutes  on  composition  and  tl)e^  formation 
of  sentences  at  the  blackboard,  a  lesson  of  a  quarter-of-an-hour 
on  geography,  and  another  on  history,  also  at  the  blackboard. 
Similar  lessons   on   sciences   and    mathematics,   and   finally,   a 
personal  examination  on  "  the  elementary  principles  of  pedagogy. 
A  quotation  from  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Examinera  in  1892 
will  be  useful  in  view  of  the  last  oral  test.     "  The  questions  are 
"  chosen  among  those  which  should  be  familiar  to  a  good  pro- 
"  fessor   of   elementary   classes;   they   refer   to   the  theory  of 
"  education  as  well  as  to  the  methods  of  teachinir ;  they  bear 
"  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  syllabus  and  the  government  of 
"  a  class.     We  choose  them  in  advance,  and  the  candidates  draw 
"  them   by  lot.     When  the  questions  have  been  treated  in  due 
"  form,  they  are  followed  by  observations  from  the  examining 
"  board  which  corrects  mistakes  and  clears  up  obscure  points. 
There  is  no  pr«vrision  for  preparing  candidates  for  the  certificate ; 
such  preparation  must  all  be  private.     The  fact  that  not  much 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  are  passed  indicates 
that  the  certificate  is  to  be  made  as  valuable  as  possible.     The 
benevolently  earnest  anxiety  that  the  professor  shall  know  how 
to  teach  his  class  contrasts  strongly   with   the   almost  entire 
absence  of  any  such  precaution  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  the 
licenciat  and  its.  comparative  neglect  even  in  the  agrdgation. 

One  other  certificate  calls  for  a  passing  notice   in  a  study 
of  the   training   of   French   teachers.     As   the   licericiat  is  a 
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necessary  preliminary  td  the  agrigationa  of  letters  and  sciences, 
a  "certificate  of  fitness  for'  teaching  modern  languages'"  was 
established  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  agrdgation  of 
modfem  langnages.  The.  possessor  of  the  certificate  may  tak^ 
provisional  charge  of  a  class  in  a  lycce  and  full  charge  in*  a 
communal  college.  The  examination  does  not  necessitate  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  for 'this  reason  is  ofteii 
undergone  by  modem  language  tutors  in  primary  normal 
schools.  Among  the  conditions  occur  some  which  are  of 
interest  from  a  pedagogic  point  of  view.  A  lesson  is  to  be 
given  in  grammar  in  the  modem  language  chosen.  One  of  the 
written  tests  is  a  composition  in  French  on  some  subject 
connected  with  the  "special  pedagogy  of  modem  languages.** 
I  give  a  few  examples  of  the  questions  and  subjects.  "  What 
**'  system  of  declension  (ih  German)  have  you  Adopted  in  yoni:' 
"  claas&s,  and  why  f"  "Pronunciation  and  accent  in  a  modetn 
**  language  class/'  "  The  teaching  of  modem  languages  by  the 
"  ear  as  opposed  to  teaching  by  the  eye."  "  Expound  in  a 
**  general  manner  the  method  which  seems  to  you  the  best  for 
"  teaching  the  vocabulary  in  Spanish."  Although  there  is  no 
training  school  for  modem  languages  this  emphasis  laid  upoii 
the  theory  of  teaching  them  cannot  fail,  by  causing  candidates 
to  reflect  on  their  methods,  and  to  collect  information,  to  increase 
the  educational  efficiency  of  the  classes. 

"  Hitherto  I  have  concerned  myself  with  the  ordinary  or 
classical  lycees  and  colleges.  With  appropriate  alterations  all 
that  has  been  f^^aid  is  true  of  "  modem "  schools,  and  the 
'*  modem  sides  "  of  classical  schools — "  special  secondary  instmc- 
tion,"  as  it  was,  until  recently,  called.  There  is  a  baccaZauriat 
at  the  end  of  the  full  course,  at  one  of  these  schools  of  relatively 
the  same  difficulty  as  the  classical  degree.  There  has  been  also, 
besides  the  degree  .of  licentiate  in  sciences,  a  special  "  certificate 
"  of  fitness  for  teaching  in  modem  schools,"  and  a  special  order 
of  agrSgaiion.  There  was  even  a  separate  normal  school  {Tdcole 
de  duny)  to  train  professors  for  the  enseignement  special,  and 
a  certificate  for  those  who  had  passed  through  it.  The  school 
was  suppressed  a  few  years  ago,  and  now  from  1894  onwards 
the  peculiar  certificate  and  agrigation  are  also  abolished.  These 
measures  do  not  constitute  a  neglect  of  the  "  modem  "  education, 
but  rather  an  elevation  of  it.*  For  the  substitution  of  the 
scientific  degrees  and  diplomas  of  the  professors  of  classical 
lycees  will  be  a  better  guarantee  that  modem  schools  shall  have 
a  staif*  of  cultured  men  than  a  general  examination  in  modem 
subjects,  such  as  qualified  for  the  old  certificate  of  fitness,  and 
the  old  (igr^gation. 

Lycees  for  girls  require  to  be  considered  apart.  They 
are  strongly  ditferentiated  from  lyc€es  for  boys  by  the  three 
facts  that  they  were  instituted  so  recently  as  1880;  that 
there  was  no  staflp  of  teachers,  already  trained,  and  that  in  the 
cturiculum  Latin  and  Greek  are  omitted.     Among  other  results 
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following  from  these  differences,  the  girls'  schools  and  teachers 
need  mucli  more  direction  and  guidance,  as  there  is  no  tradition 
of  teaching  such  as  exi*jts  in  boys'  schools.  In  outline,  the 
conditions  of  admission  to  the  'professorai  are  the  same  as  for  men. 
The  leaving  certificate  of  a  girls'  secohdary  school  is  the  equi- 
valent for  the  bachelor's  degree,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  instead 
of  it  a  certificate  from  the  primary  normal  school  is  accepted. 
Instead  of  the  degree  of  licentiate,  which  involves  a  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  there  is  substituted  a  "  certificate  of  fitness 
"  for  the  teaching  of  girl<»."  The  examination  for  it  includes  a 
lesson  on  history  of  half  an  hour's  duration  to  be  given  after 
a  preparation  of  two  hours;  but  ibhis  is  the  only  pedagogic  test. 
The  certificate  admits  the  holder  to  be  chargie  de  cours  only ; 
to  be  full  profesf or,  she  must  be  agregie.  In  the  agrigation, 
which  is  divided  into  two  parts,  for  the  order  of  letters,  and  for 
the  order  of  sciences  respectively,  professional  tests  have  a  larger 
place  than  in  the  corresponding  competition  for  men.  Thus  in 
the  agrigation  of  letters,  besides  an  oral  explanation  of  a  French 
text,  there  aie  three  le&sons,  on  history,  on  greography  (with  a 
sketch  on  the  blackboard),  and  on  morals.  Moreover  a  devoir, 
or  pupil's  exercise  in  literature  or  grammar  is  to  be  corrected 
ondly  before  the  board  of  examiners.  Occasionally  in  the 
written  work  essays  are  set  on  educational  subjects. 

As  the  recruiting  of  the  professorate  of  girls'  schools  is  still, 
so  to  speak,  nursing,  in  the  reports  issued  by  the  examining 
boards,  advice  is  freely  offered  to  the  aspirante  on  the  method 
of  giving  the  lessons,  and  admirable  counsels  is  bestowed  with 
the  avowed  object  of  ''coaching"  those  who  shall  appear  as 
candidates  in  the  future.  Most  of  the  agregiea  come  from  the 
higher  normal  school  for  women  at  Sevres.  This  establishment 
which  was  created  in  imitation  of  the  school  for  men,  diflfers 
from  the  latter  in  many  respects.  As  the  lycees  for  girls  are 
not  as  yet  by  any  means  so  numerous  as  those  for  boys,  the 
training  school  is  able  to  supply  professors  for  vacjmcies  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  in  the  higher  normal  school  at  Paris. 
Again,  although  the  agrigation  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised, 
it  is  not  so  hard  absolutely  as  the  agr4gations  for  men,  and 
as  tliere  are  only  the  two  orders  of  letters  and  science,  the 
specialisation  of  the  men,  and  consequently  the  profounder 
study  of  a  more  limited  range  of  subjects  are  naturally  out 
of  the  question.  Thus  the  school  of  Sfevres  is  not  liable  to 
many  of  the  criticisms  which  may  be  fairly  levelled  at  the 
higher  normal  school  at  Paris.  I  canngt  discover  that  more 
attention  is  paid  to  educational  methods  and  theory  than  at  the 
other  school ;  the  facilities  for  attending  the  lectures  of  the 
Sorbonne  on  education  are  certainly  far  less.  In  the  matter 
of  conditions  of  icdmission,  length  of  residence,  tenns  of 
residence,  and  the  engagement  to  serve  in  some  department 
of  public  education,  the  normal  school  for  men  is  cl  sely 
imitieited.     It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  while  the  men  undeiiiake 
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to  serve  10  years  simply,  the  women  have  an  alternative  form 
of   engagement   to  complete  the  term   of   10  years  originally 
promised  in  a  primary  training  college.     Many  primary  school- 
mistresses do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  pass  into  secondary  education 
by  this  and  other  means.     The  higher  normal  school  at  Sevres 
and    the    higher    normed    school    at   Fontenayaux-Rose^    for 
training  mistresses  in  primary  normal  collies  are  often  associated 
together.     There  is  no  essential  difference   in  their  respective 
jyrogramTnea.     But  to  compare   the  Higher  Normal  School  at 
Paris  with  the  Normal  School  of  St.  Cloud  for  training  tutors 
for  primar}'  normal  colleges  is  out  of  the  question,  so  radically 
different    is    men's  secondary  education  from   men's   primary 
educatian.    lliere  is  in  the  above  indications  sufficient  evidence 
that  on  the  side  of  the  girls  a  much  closer  connexion  exists 
between  primary  and  secondary  education. 

There  is  one  more  point  which  deserves  emphasis.  It  might 
seem  from  the  description  of  the  professional  training  of 
teachers  in  French  secondary  schools,  that  after  all  it  is  con- 
fined chiefly  to  masters  of  elementary  classes  and  women 
teachers,  and  even  then  it  is  restricted  to  private  work  tested 
by  an  examination ;  that  in  other  cases  it  is  c&sual  and  acci- 
dental, and  that  the  great  mass  of  teachers  apart  from  the 
pupils  of  the  normal  school  must  be  left  without  guidance 
except  such  as  is  supplied  by  their  native  intelligence.  But  to 
think  so  would  be  to  lose  sight  of  an  important  characteristic 
of  French  education  in  general,  the  abundance  and  fulness  of 
prqgraTnmea,  and  the  extreme  care  with  which  they  are  drawn 
up.  Whatever  evils  may  be  involved  in  strict  oi^anisation, 
and  however  mechanical  and  arbitrary  some  of  the  arrange* 
ments  may  seem,  they  have  the  advantage  that  they  help  the 
young  professor  in  the  outlines  of  his  work,  and  prevent  him 
from  wandering  into  indefiniteness.  This  is  of  more  value, 
because  the  headmasters  of  lyc^es  and  communal  colleges  are 
not  usually  counted  on  the  teaching  staff;  they  have  often  done 
no  teaching  and  so  cannot  assist  a  novice  as  an  English  head- 
master who  has  probably  mapped  out  the  course  of  work  for 
him.ielf  can  assist  a  beginner.  I  do  not  discover  that  the 
programmes  prescribe  too  minutely  what  is  to  be  done  by 
ihe  teacher,  Imt  to  the  untrained  learner  a  little  guidance  is 
useful ;  and  the  directions  of  the  prograrmnea,  coupled  with  the 
eonsttltations  in  the  "  masters'  meetings,"  recently  made  a 
general  custom,  will  save  many  an  error.  Perhaps  also  the 
fact  that  the  syllabus  is  uniform  for  aU  public  schools  through- 
out France,  fatal  as  it  may  seem  to  all  individual  and  local 
developments  unless  there  be  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
regulations,  will  help  rather  than  bewilder  a  man  who  has 
himsdf  been  educated  in  a  school  similar  to  that  in  which  he 
teaches  and  on  lines  very  similar  to  those  on  which  his  pupils 
are  being  taught.  In  many  cases,  not  only  is  the  syllabits 
carefully  drawn  up,  but  advice  is  given  how  certain  lessons 
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sliOQld  be  conducted  There  is  confltant'  emph&sis,vfor  example^ 
on  ibe:*  necessity  of  av.oiding  merely  verbal  teaching  in  scienee 
and  of  using  viaihlo  objects  and  spacimens.  Excursions  to  illus* 
tirate  the  courses  of  geology  and  botany  are  reaommended.  In 
arithmetic,  the  exact  point  at  which  theoretical  teaching  should 
be  introdueed  alongside  of  the  practical  teaching  is  carefully 
indicated.  In  the  syllaHus  for  girls'  schools,  a  whole  page  is 
devoted  to  directions  for  teaching  to  read  aloud.  I  should  iiot 
omit  to  meution  an  admirable  volume  of  instructions  and  counsels 
which  was  i/iisued  to  all  masters  upon  the  publication  of  the 
revised  syllabus  of  1890.  The  book  is  a  finely  written  treatise 
•on  the  outlines  of  teaching  methods  and  it  deals  with  every 
/di^artment  of  work  in  n  secondary  school.  What  lends  an 
additional  value  to  all  thcAe  instructions  and  proffraw/mes  is, 
that  they  are  compiled  by  an  educational  council  of  experts,  and 
not  by  a  "  department "  of  administrative  officials.  The  Council 
represente  every  educational  interest  and  every  grade  of  teaxshers 
in  France.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  issues  iiis  decrees 
in  conformity  with  the  Councirs  advice.  The  constitution  of 
this  body  lends  dignity  to  the  teachers  who  are  represented, 
and  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their,  work  is 
mapped  out  for  them  by  men  on  whose  wisdom  and  experience 
they  can  rely. 

.    The  military  question,  has  had  considerable  influence  on  the 

supply   of   primary  6choolmastei*8.     Before    1889    they   were 

exempt  from .  military  service,  and  when  the  exemption  was 

removed,  the  necessary  motive  to  decide  many  who  wavered 

before  entering  on  a  career  so  little  remunerative  ceased  to 

jopeir&ie,    and    the    numbers   of    candidates    for   the  primary 

normal  schools  fell  considerably.     The    same    effect:  has  not 

followed  .  in  .  secondary  eduction.     The  degrees  and  diplomas 

Trhich  bar-  the  entrance  to  the  higher  grades  of  the  .teaching 

profession  acted  before  1889  as  sufficient  impediments  to  an}'^ 

who  desired  to  take  up.  the  work  merely  in  order  to  avoid  the 

.year  under  the  flag.     Secondary  teachers  have  been  rare  on 

exactly  the  same  level  as  member^  of  tbo  other  professions  in 

.^r^ard  to  military  service;  under  ordinary  circumstances  they 

must  devote  one  year  to  military  training. . 

>    A  few  remarks  may  be  made  by  way  of.  summary  and  con- 

r^sion.     As  compared  with  the  state  of  things  in  England  tib^e 

iOxistence  of  a  system  of  supplying  teachers  to  secondary  schools 

f^lls  for  coQiment.     The  care  with  which  the  terms  of  admis- 

moa  to  the  profession  are  drawn  up,  with  their  safeguards  and 

;d^ks  and  guarantees  cannot  but  excite  our  admiration.    For 

.  to  have  the  methods  of  entrance  so  well  corganised  is  no  small 

gecurity  for  efficiency  in  education.     If  a  man  enters  with  his 

.^yes  open,  knowing  clearly  the  conditions  under  which  he  will 

,.$erve  and  be  promoted,  he  is  much  more  likely  to  prepare  him- 

.  aeU  for  the  work  and  to  equip  himself  with  everything  that  can 

.make  it  successful.    The  delibei'ate  choice  of  teaching  as  a 
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eaveer,  which  is  ahnost  deroaxided  by  the  French  eyntera  nmst 
firodnce  the  most  beoeficial  effect  upon  educatioa;  while  if  men 
drift  into  the  profession  or  take  it  up  until  something  beUer 
offers,  no  enttmsiaBm  and  scarcely  honesi  and  thoroo^  work 
can  be  expected. 

Thece  is  little  to  find  faiult  with  in  the  intellectual  trainixig^ 

of  the  futnxe  professor.     The  first  reqairement  for  a  bigtaat 

teacher  in  a  sound  secondary  education,  and  for  a  lower  teaehsr 

a  superior  ][nrimary  education.     The  distinguishing  feature  jef 

both,   as.  compared'  with    their    EngUah    equivalent,    is    tht 

prominenee  given  to  the  mother  tongue  and  its  literatui-e.     The 

second  requirement  in   all  but  the   lovrer  teachers    is    seme 

specialisation.     As  the  functions  in  aU  but  the  smallest  colleges 

are  tiiemselves  specialised,    the   teachers    must    be    prepared 

accordingly.     Hence  the  subdivisions  of  the  licentiate's  degree, 

and  the  eight  orders  of  agrigation.     In  all  departments  the 

teacher  must  have  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  subject  he  is 

to  teach,  and  even,  if  possible,  be  an  expert  in  it.     One  result  of 

the   specialisation,   as   Mr.   Arnold   notices,   is   that  it  seldom 

happens  that  a  teacher  has  to  take  a  subject  with  which  he  is 

not  familiar,  and  this  must  miiiimise  the  amount  of  inferior 

teaching.  .  Much  as  we  may  admire  the  intellectual  training  of 

the  secondary  teacher  in  France,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 

professional  training  is  disappointingly  ill-K)rganised.     That  it 

is  inadequate  is  conceded  by  those  who  are  the  most  earnestly 

seeking  to  remedy  its  defects.     There  is  indeed  some  testing  ot 

skill  in  teaching  by  examination ;  but  little  provision  is  made 

^thaii  the  candidate  shall  have  been  properly  insti-ucted.     And 

MB  to  the  testing  itself,  there  is  the  strange  paradox  that  it  takoi^ 

place  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  hierarchy  of  teachers  but  not 

between.     The  distinguished  agrigis  are  tested  and  so  are  th^ 

humble  elementary  masters  but  for  the  average  licentiate,  that 

is,  for  the  average  professor  in  communal  colleges  and  provincial 

lycees,  there  is  not  even  a  test  for  which  he  mi^t  prepare  by 

persooai  reflation  or  investigation.     In  the  primary  system,  aj 

■mafiter»  and.  jouabrfisaes  must  pe«6  through  the  normal  schiool. 

'In  thesecondary  system,  this  is  neither  necessary  nor  possible. 

'Comparatively     few     enjoy      the     privileges     of     xmiversity 

preparation  for  the  agrigation,  and  fewer  still  can  enter  the 

normal.9chool.     And  even  in  the  normal  school  itself  there  is 

yery  little  professional  training.     The  ardom*  of  the  students  is 

dirActedtow^ds.  purely  .intelljectual    pursuits.      We  do  apt, 

perhaps,  expect   that    i}i^,.,w)Tmoilijen  should  have  a   dreary 

apprenticeship,  but  we  do  look  for  more  attention  to  educational 

methods  at  so  renowned  a  training  centre.     The  truth  is  that 

coupled  with  a  genuine  conviction  that  the  more  ctdtivated  a 

r^ea^er  is,  the  >le$|3  he  needs  of  formal  instruction  in  method, 

.thepe  isia  prejudice  against  ipidagogie  as  applied  to  secondary 

■s^iools.     Pedafl[ogic  instruction-  is  well  for  tiie  less  cultivated 

primary  schoolmaster  or  lower-form  master,  but  it  is  beneath 
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the  dignity  of  the  profeas&wr  de  lycee  on  de  collie.  The  pre- 
judice has  led  to  the  failure  of  some  attempts  to  introduce 
lectures  on  education  at  university  centres.  There  is  now  a 
distinct  tendency  in  the  opposite  direction.  Some  of  those  in 
high  places,  like  M.  Compayr^,  the  rector  of  the  Academy  of 
Portiers,  are  known  to  be  advocates  of  a  science  of  education 
and  the  univeraity  courses  that  have  been  started,  though 
attendance  at  them  is  compulsory  upbn  none,  have  justified 
their  existence  by  the  considerable  auditory  they  have  attracted. 
It  seems  likely  that  the  French  love  of  organisation  will  set 
to  work  hej  e  too  and  that  before  long  it  may  be  true  not  only 
of  picked  teachers,  but  of  the  professor,  as  a  whole,  that  they 
are  "  thoroughly  trained  and  tested." 

Herbert  Ward. 


Memorandum  upon  the  Registration  and 

of  Teachers  in  Secondary  Schools  in  the  States 
^  of  the  Grerman  Empire,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay. 


ANALYSIS. 


Pabt  I. 

Mutual  relation  of  the  States  of  the  German  Empire  as  regards  higher 
education  (§1).  Three  classes  of  secondary  schools  (§2).  The  principle 
of  '*  recognition  "  by  the  State ;  the  value  of  a  fixed  **  standard  of  attain- 
ment "  for  the  various  classes  of  *'  recognised  "  schools  (§3).  Becognised 
schools  must  only  employ  certificated  teachers  (§4).  Importance  attached 
to  this  recognition  in  the  civil  and  military  services — effect  upon  parents 
and  upon  teachers  (§5).  Possible  harm  to  education  arising  from  the 
all-powerful  influence  of  G-ovemment — deplored  by  school  reformers  (§6). 
State  control  in  Grermany  is  exercised  without  resorting  to  schemes  of 
*' simultaneous  "  written  examinations  (§7). 

Pabt  II. 

Teacliers*  CerUficcStes. — (§8).  The  Prufnnffs-Kommission.  A.  Course  of 
^enercd  education,  commenced  in  the  school  (Gymnasium)  and  continued 
in  the  University.  The  candidate  must  aim  at  complete  mastery  of  some 
one  branch  of  knowledge ;  he  must  also  have  learned  something  of  philo- 
BOphy  and  of  education  (Padagogik)  in  relation  thereto.  B.  The  examwna- 
turn. — No  account  taken  of  a  University  degree.  G.  The  subsequent 
course  of  practical  training. 

Pabt  III. 

The  Teachers*  Training, — Opportunities  oftrainingduring  the  University 
osreer,  in  connexion  with  a  few  Universities.  (Note  on  the  term 
**  Seminar.")    Service  to  research  rendered  by  the  University  Seminars. 

Difference  of  opinion  as  to  their  value  (§9). 

Legal  requirements  relating  to  training  (§10). 

I.  The  Probejahr. — It  has  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory  (§10). 
U.  The  Broyal  Pedagogic  Seminars  of  Prussia. — Most  of  them  since 

1880  (§11). 
III.  The  new  Gymnasial-Seminars  and  the  new  compulsory  law  in 
Prussia.— a.  Seminar*] ahr  added  to  the  former  Proberiahr. 
Official  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  a  Grymnasial- Seminar. 
Its  advantages,  as  contrasted  with  training  at  a  University 
(§12). 
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lY .  A  combiBation  of  methocU  in  vogne  at  Jena  ayoids  the  defects 
of  the  Prussian  plan.  Does  the  presence  of  a  Gymnasial- 
Seminar  injure  the  Gymnasium  with  which  it  is  connected? 
Opinion  of  Hofrat  Prof.  Richter  (§18). 

Summary  of  results  obtained  from,  German  experience. 

Other  classes  of  teachers  emploTed  in  secondary  schools:  a.  Primary 
teachers,    h.  Visiting  masters  (§14). 
*  Oyer^prodnction  of  trained  secondary  teachers  (§16). 

Training  of  women  teachers  and  of  teachers  for  special  schools  (for  the 
blind,  for  commerce,  Ac.)  (§17), 


Note. — ^The  only  book  to  which  reference  is  made  icf  the 
following  annual  publication : — 

Statistiaches  Jahrbuch  dcr  hoheren  Schulen  Deutschlands, 
Luxenburg  und  der  Schweiz  (Part  I.  Prussia ;  Part  II.  The  rest 
of  Germany,  including  Switzerland).  XlVth  Year.  Leipzig : 
B.  G.  Teubner,  1893  ;  350  M. 


§1.  It  is  important  to  observe  at  the  outset,  that  whi!e  each 
of  the  Cjerman  States  is  independent  of  the  rest  for  the  purposes 
of  PuMic  Instruction,  practical  considerations  make  it  necessary 
that  the  smaller  States  should  follow  the  lead  of  the  latter  in 
some  important  particulars :  thus,  the  recent  reform  in  the 
training  of  secondary  teachers  originated  by  Prussia,*  has  been 
at  once  copied  by  some  of  the  smaller  States,  because  they  can 
only  enable  their  students  to  become  eligible  for  posts  in  Prussian 
Schools  by  giving  to  them  a  training  which  the  Prussian- 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  will  accept  as  adequate.  Further, 
the  imposition  of  compulsory  military  service  has  brought  with 
it  the  law  of  exemption,  which  releases  every  boy  who  attains 
a  certain  standardf  at  a  higher  school  from  two  out  of  the  three 
years  of  service.  This  law  prevails  in  every  State,  and  therefore 
imposes  a  certain  amount  of  uniformity  in  standards  and  in 
modes  of  inspection.]: 

Thus,  while  the  independence  of  the  various  States  pemdts  of 
a  good  deal  of  variety  in  method  and  practice,  there  are 
tendencies  at  work  to  produce  uniformity,  so  that  it  is  possible 
in  general  terms  to  describe  "  German  "  methods  and  to  speak  of 
a  "  German  system  ''  of  education,  although  deviations  from  the 
general  plan  may  often  present  themselves.  Further,  this 
general  system  may  be  regajxled  as  reaching  over  a  wider  area, 
beyond  the  German  States  themselves;  Austria,  Switzerland,, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Holland  all  present  features  closely  allied 
to  the  kind  of  organisation  that  we  find  in  Germany  proper. 

§2.  The  registration  of  the  teacher  involves  the  registratioi> 
of  the  school ;  the  States  relation  to  the  former  is,  in  GeriT>any>^ 
determined  by  its  relation  to  the  latter.    If  we  classify  secondary 

*  iSee  §12  below. 

t  So  called ''Einjahrigenexamen."  Since  writing  the  above,  the  three  jcars  of 
senice  have  been  reduced  to  two,  and  thus  the  burden  of  this  examination  is  not 
now  so  severely  felt  (August  1895). 

X  See  Statiptisches  Jahrbuch  der  hoheren  Schulen,  pp.  V.  and  VX.  1893-i  (B.  G, 
Tenber,  Leipzig).     I  refer  below  to  this  work  as  Stat.  Jahrb. 

I    88580.  T 
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schools  according  to  the  nature  of   their  government  we  have, 
roughly  speaking,  three  kinds : — 

(a)  Government  schools,  maintained  and  directed  wholly  by 
the  *'  Ministerium/'*  These  are  very  often  old  endow- 
ments, analogous  to  our  English  grammar  schools. 
They  are  administered  very  much  as  a  State  Depart- 
ment ;  the  headmaster  and  bis  colleagues  are  appomted 
by  the  Ministerium,  and  regard  themselves  in  many 
respects  as  civil  servants. 

(b.)  Municipal  and  guild  schools,  founded  or  conducted  by 
some  local  authority.  These  comprise  most  of  the 
schools  of  a  more  modem  type : — Realschulen,  technical 
schools  or  high  schools  for  girls — arising  out  of  the 
local  needs  of  the  neighbourhood.  They  are  very 
often  subsidised  by  the  State  as  well  as  by  local  funds, 
and  the  subsidy  of  course  cariies  with  it  the  obligation 
to  accept  Government  regulations,  among  others,  those 
relating  to  the  employment  of  certified  teachers 

(c.)  Private  schools,  the  propei-ty  of  a  private  individual  (the 
type  of  school  supported  by  a  commercial  company,  so 
common  in  England,  is  never,  met  with  abroad). 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  private  school  educition  is 
unknown  in  Germany,  but  this  is  an  error ;  there  always  have 
been  a  large  number  of  institutions,  both  boarding  and  day  scl  ools, 
in  private  hands,  and  it  is  held,  by  educational  reformers  as  well 
as  by  State  officials,  that  their  existence,  under  proper  supervision, 
is  a  benefit  and  not  an  evil. 

§3.  The  principal  upon  which  the  Kultusministerium  in 
German  States  relies,  in  couti  oiling  schools  which  it  does  not 
actually  administer  {i,e.,  schools  in  classes  (6.)  and  (c.)  is — to 
give  a  valuable  official  recognition  to  inatitwtiona  conducted 
according  to  rules  and  method-*  of  which  it  approves,  and  to 
refuse  this  recognition  to  such  institutions  and  teachers  as  choose 
to  rem  lin  outside ; — a  recognition  so  highly  appreciated  that  it 
corajiels  all  good  schools  for  boys  to  seek  it,  and  no  teacher 
ventures  to  embark  upon  h  s  calling  without  reckoning  with  it. 

To  facilitate  this  recognition,  a  well-understood  standard  of 
attainment  is  in  vogue  for  the  various  classes  in  each  type  of 
school  understood  by  parents  and  the  public  generally  as  u  ell  as 
by  teachers  and  officeis.  Just  as  in  England  we  understand 
what  is  meant  by  a  boy  being  in  the  Sixth  Form  of  a  ^ood 
public  school,  so  in  Germany  the  1st  Class,  2nd  Class,  ^c. 
represent  fixed  standards  of  attainment,  to  which  all  schools  must 
conform,  if  they  seek  publicrecognition, and  the  Ministerium  holds 

itself  responsible  for  seeing  that  these  standards  are  maintained. 

^— »-^»^— ^^i^— ^■»— ^i— — ^^— — ^»'^— — ^■^»— ^^■^-^~^^— — *— ~— »— ^"^"^— ^i^*— ^■^^— *»— — »      ^^-^^^-^-^—1^-^—— 

*  Every  State  has  a  Department  ot  Public  Instruction,  nsiiallj  asBOciated  w  th  that 
of  public  worship.  5e4r  Stat.  Jahrb.  I..  VII.-XVIII.  II.  2,  S48,  &c.  For  each 
province  of  Prussia  there  is  also  a  "  Schul-Kolleginm." 
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Two  questions  arise :  ( I)  How  does  the  Minisierium  satisfy  itself 
as  to  the  maintenance  of  those  standards  ?  (2)  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  public  recogiiition — the  inducement  oflfered  as  a  reward 
to  the  school  for  maintaining  it  ? 

§4.  The  Blinisterium  laj's  down  rules,  similar  to  those  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  England  in  the  case  of  primary 
ednc9ition,  relating  to  the  warmth  and  ventilation  of  schoolrooms, 
the  limits  to  the  numbers  permitted  to  be  iiught  by  a  teacher, 
and  (what  mainly  concerns  us  here)  the  requirement  that  the 
clas<>es  shall  be  tau<^ht  throughout  the  day  by  teachers  recognised 
by  the  Minihterium  as  qualified  to  give  the  instruction,  and 
paid  a  salary  on  a  par  with  that  f>aid  for  similar  service  in 
Government  schools*  (Class  (a.)  above).  And  the  instruction 
given  by  teachers  must  be  heard  by  inspectors  from  time  to 
time. 

Again,  the  time  table  of  the  school  must  t)e  submitted  to  the 
Hiniserium  as  evidence  that  the  school  is  fulfiUing  the  pro- 
gramme, which  its  description  imposes  upon  it. 

And,  finally,  the  highest  forms  of  si\  secondary  boys'  schools 
are  examined  for  the  sake  of  awarding  leaving  certificates 
(ReifezeugniH8e).t  The  examination  is  mainly  conducted  by  the 
staff,  bit  an  Inspector  supervises  the  work,  both  oral  and 
written. 

§5.  1'he  recognition  offered  by  the  Government  as  an  induce- 
ment arises  from  the  value  attached  to  these  certificates — ^they 
are  essential  to  the  future  progress  of  any  boy  who  seeks  employ- 
ment in  the  Civil,  Military,  or  Naval  servicea:^  The  various 
branches  of  these  services  are  filled,  not  as  with  us  by  competitive 
examinations,  but  by  selection  out  of  candidates  who  have  the 
proper  "  Berechti^fung  "  from  a  school,  showing  that  they  have 
passed  through  their  clas.Ke8  with  credit  The  example  of  the 
Government  is  followed  large  y,  not  only  by  corporate  bodies, 
but  by  private  t^mployers  of  labour — for  public  opinion  in 
Germany  is  only  too  prone  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  school 
instruction. 

Hence  we  may  sunmiarise  the  attitude  of  the  State  as 
follows : — 

To  the  parent,  it  says  :  "  We  do  not  positively  forbid  you  to 

"  educate  >  our  children  ill ;  you  may,  if  you  will,  put  him  to  a 

**  school  of  which  we  do  not  approve,  and  so  long  as  he  is  not 

*'  scandalously  ill-taught  we  shall  not  actively  interfere ;  but  he 

will  lose  all  the  benefits  that  we  attach  to  education  of  which 

we  do  approve,  he  will  not  escape  three  years'  service  in  the 

army,  he  will  not  be  admitte<i  to  a  university  or  politechnikum, 

**  and  he  will  not  be  eligible  for  Government  employment." 

■ J — — — ■ • 

*  loformation  as  to  Salaries  is  found  on  pp.  XXV.,  Bcc  in  Stat.  Jahrb.,  and  e1to« 
where  Pensions,  &c,  951. 
t  Stat.  J^hrb.,  p.  950,  &c.  t  Stat.  Jahr,b.  950  (1-4). 
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To  the  intending  teacher,  it  says  :  **  We  do  not  compel  you  to 
*'  seek  our  certificates  or  to  undergo  the  prescribed  course  of 
"  professional  training,  but  if  you  remain  uncertificated  you  will 
**  only  be  able  to  teach  children  whose  parents  renounce  the 
*'  advantages  which  we  offer.  You  will  be  able  to  teach  neither 
**  in  a  Government  school,  nor  in  any  municipal  or  private  school 
"  which  works  under  our  recognition  ;  almost  your  only  chance 
**  of  employment  will  be  as  a  private  tutor  or  in  conducting  a 
*'  f  chool  for  the  children  of  fo:  eigners." 

§6.  Two  observations  will  here  be  in  place. 

Opinion  in  Germany  is  unanimous  as  to  the  advantage  which 
the  country  has  secured  from  this  method  of  control — indeed,  a 
German  can  scarcely  understand  how  any  other  country  should 
be  without  it ;  but  there  are  n^t  a  few  protests  from  educational 
reformers  against  the  uniformity  with  which  the  Ministerium  in 
most  of  the  Stales  (and,  above  all,  in  Prussia^  imposes  its  views 
about  instmction  upon  teachers,  so  as  to  prevent  progress  in 
pedagogic  research.  Naturally  enough,  the  State  official  is  in- 
clined to  regard  the  existing  state  of  affairs  as  satisfactory ;  the 
refor  ler,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  every  branch  of  school 
work  as  open  to  revision,  and  deplores  the  fetters  by  which  the 
teacher's  initiative  is  restrained ;  the  teacher,  as  a  trained  pro- 
fessional man,  ought  to  be  trusted  within  somewhat  wide  limits. 
I  th  nk  there  is  sufficient  evidence  in  favour  of  the  reformer's 
opinion ;  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  present  genei'ation  has 
seen  no  pioneers  of  educational  thought,  working  ovi  their  ideas 
and  ideals  into  practice.  The  band  of  teachers  who  were 
inspired,  first  by  Rousseau's  "  Emile "  and  then  by  Pestalozzi, 
seem  to  have  few  successors  ;*  Froebel  was  the  List  of  them,  and 
the  Education  Departments  of  the  German  States  have  done 
their  best  to  drive  the  kindergarten  out  of  Germany.  The 
rigidity  of  school  law  has  made  independent  research  almost  an 
impossibility,  and  yet  the  progress  of  pedagogy  seems  to  be  as 
dependent  as  other  sciences  upon  practical  experiment ;  there  is 
a  great  expenditure  of  energy  in  thinking  and  in  writing  upon 
the  whole  field  of  teaching,  but  little  progress  is  made,  except 
within  the  circle  where  the  teacher  is  permitted  a  free  liand. 
True,  this  circle  is  wider  than  that  within  which  the  E  iucation 
Godot  allows  the  primary  teacher  to  move,  or  than  that  within 
which  tradition  and  the  authority  of  the  universities  have  bound 
our  secondary  schools ;  nevertheless,  the  teachers  of  Germany 
are  justified  in  their  complaint  that  important  sections  of  their 
professional  work  are  excluded  from  investigation  by  the 
deadening  weight  of  State  administration. 

$7.  Secondl}'-,  it  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  entire 
system    of    school    inspection,    involving  the   maintenance  of 
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The  oulj  centres  where  freedom  in  res^earch  can  be  properly  conducted  are  the 
one  or  two  universities  where  practising  schools  arc  mainta'ned  independent  of 
State  supervision — the  leaders  ixk  this  movement  are  all  Herbartians  {^see  p.  14  below). 
Hence  tiie  line  of  educational  reform  in  Germany  has  followed  the  lead  of  Herbart 
and  Ziller.  f  Of  England. 
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xiniform  standards  throughout  the  whole  country,  is  conducted 
witkatU  introducing  the  evils  of  simvltanecms  written  examina- 
tions, which  in  England  have  done  so  much  to  destroy  the 
efficiency  of  teaching,  but  which  we  find  it  so  difficult  to 
disptrnse  with.  The  system,  especially  that  part  of  it  which 
deeds  with  exemption  from  military  service,  does  bring  with  it 
flome  of  the  evils  of  overpressure  ani  of  ''cram  " ;  but  the  German 
schools  are  not  troubled  by  the  requirements  of  elaborate 
examination  regulations  leading  up  to  papers  of  questions  set 
by  external  authorities,  who  have  no  knowledge  either  of  the 
teacher  or  of  the  school.  Indeed,  until  a  boy  comes  to  his  last 
year  of  school  life  he  does  not  come  directly  under  the  eye  of 
external  authorities  at  all ;  the  Direktor  and  LehrercoUegium  of  his 
school,  subject  to  the  occasional  inspection  from  the  Ministeriumi 
are  trusted  to  carry  out  their  work  in  a  professional  spirit ; 
anything  like  serious  inefficiency  or  breach  of  trust  is  readily 
exposed  in  a  school  community,  which  has  close  relations  not 
only  to  Government,  but  to  a  multitude  of  families  jealously 
anxious  for  their  cluldren's  intellectual  progress.  I  make  this 
observation  because  I  believe  it  to  be  possible,  in  this  country 
also,  to  introduce  efficient  control  over  our  secondary  schools, 
without  burdening  either  pupils  or  teachers  with  new  schemes 
of  simultaneous  examinations. 

§8.  Teachers'  Certificates, — The  requirements  described  above 
— ^tbat  every  class  in  a  recognised  school  shall  be  taught  in 
every  branch  by  a  teacher  certified  as  competent  for  the  purpose 
— imposes  upon  the  Ministerium  the  duties  of  registration,  and 
for  this  purpose  evejy  German  State,  and  each  of  the  provinces 
of  Prussia,  has  its  examination  committee  (PrUfnngs-Kommis- 
tton),*  consisting  partly  of  professors,  partly  of  State  officials. 
This  Commission  takes  charge  of  the  candidate  from  the  time 
when  he  first  presents  himself  until  he  has  passed  through  his 
course  of  training  and  is  finally  certified  as  ''  Oberlehrer." 
The  regulations  may  be  distributed  under  three  heads  : — 
A.  Course  of  general  study,  jn^evious  to  entering  upon 
professional  work.     The  candidate's  papers  must  show — 

(1)  that  he  has    been    educated  in   a  first  grade  school,t 

gymnasium,  real  gymnasium,  or  oberrealschule,  from 
which  he  has  passed  with  credit  as  a  student  in  a 
German  university ; 

(2)  that  he  ha^  spent  at  least  three  years  in  study  at  one  or 

more  of  the  German  Universities. 

Note, — Most  candidates  spend  four,  many  five,  before 
presenting  themselves  for  the  test. 

Teachers  are  now  petitioning  to  be  permitted  to  spend 
part  of  this  time  at  Foreign  Universities,  for  the  sake  of 
a  wider  general  culture,  8U9  well  8U9  for  the  acquirement 
of  modem  languages. 

*  Sut.  Jahrb.,  pp.  VIIL-XVIII.    Fart  B.,  240-S,  &c. 
t  Stot.  Jahrb.      Part  B.,  950. 
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(3.)  that  his  studies  have  comprised — 

(a)  some  special  branch   of  scholarship  in  which  he 

desires  to  be  certified  as  competent  to  give  the 
hij^hest  instruction^  and  one  or  two  branches 
allied  to  this. 

Every  teacher  is  certified,  not  only  as  generally 
competent,  bat  as  especially  qualified  in  certain 
branches.  Thus  one  master  on  a  staff  may  be 
certified  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  up  to  the 
highest  classes,  and  French  up  to  Tertia  only — 
another,  mathematics  up  to  Prvma,  and  chemistry 
and  physics  up  to  Tertia — ^both  of  them  being 
also  certificated  as  "  Form-masters  *'  {JClaaaeTkr 
lehrer)  since  they  are  compelled  to  qualify  also 
in  the  branches  mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph. 

(b)  religion,     philosophy     (ethics    and     psycholc.gj'), 

education,*  history,  and  literature  of  the 
Fatherland. 

These  branches  are  not  imposed  as  part  of  the  candidate's 
general  education,  but  as  a  part  of  his  professional  training ;  the 
general  educationf  of  the  teacher  is  concluded  when  he  leaves 
the  gymnasium  and  enters  the  university — precisely  as  is  the 
case  with  the  student  of  medicine  or  of  law.  We  may  note, 
therefore,  the  special  reasons  which  lead  the  Ministerium  to 
impose  these  selected  studies  upon  all  candidates. 

Religion  is  required  owing  to  the  special  relations  in  which 
the  State  stands  to  the  Church :  the  Eultus  Ministerium  is  at 
the  same  time  the  Ministry  of  Public  Worship  in  most  of  the 
States.  The  examination  is  always  of  a  serious  character,  and 
involves  laborious  preparation. 

Philosophy  and  Education,  unless  offered  by  the  candidate 
as  a  special  study,  are  tested  more  generally.  The  candidate  is 
expected  to  understand  the  elements  of  ethics  and  psychology  as 
B,  foundation  for  the  studies  in  education,  which  he  will  pursue 
in  greater  detail  presently.  He  is  expected  to  have  used  his 
opportunities  to  hear  university  lectures  on  Pddugogik,  especially 
in  its  philosophical  and  historical  aspects ;  courses  of  this 
character  have  been  given  almost  everywhere  by  professors  of 
philosophy  since  the  days  of  Kant  and  WolflT.  If  the  candidate 
shows  a  special  interest  in  the  subject  it  will,  in  some  States,  be 
to  his  advantage;  in  others  it  will  not,  for  many  influential 
men  distrust  the  theoretical  presentment  of  educational  doctrine 
by  professors  who  live  apart  from  the  school,  A  candidate,  how- 
ever, who  had  wholly  neglected  the  subject  would  be  in  danger 
of  rejection,  and  he  would  never  satisfy  the  Commission  if  he 

proved  to  be  unacquainted  with  philosophy. 

. . 

*  Padagogik. 

t  So  as  far  the  State  regulates  it.  It  is  of  course  recognised  that  the  uniyersity 
student  is  gaining  general  culture,  hs  well  as  technical  train ing,duriDg  his  university 
career. 
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The  History,  Geography,  and  Literature  of  Oermany  is 
required  of  all  candidates  for  a  reason  analogous  to  that  which 
requires  religion ;  the  foundations  of  patriotism  and  civic  duty 
are  to  be  laid  in  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  history  and  the 
thong] its  of  the  German  people. 

The  candidate  has  already  shown  a  knowledge  of  this  subject, 
as  well  as  of  general  history,  ancient  and  modern,  in  the  leaving 
certificate  which  he  has  brought  from  the  jgymnasium,  but  this 
is  not  considered  sufficient  for  the  teacher  without  a  more 
detailed  study  of  the  nation's  fortunes. 

Here  concludes  the  course  of  professional  study  which  the 
candidate  must  undertake  before  he  presents  himself  to  the 
Commission.* 

B.  With  certificates  showing  that  the  candidate  has  passed 
through  this  course  of  study,  he  presents  himself  for  the  "  Staats- 
examen/'  whicli  is  conducted  by  members  of  the  Commission, 
or,  in  part,  by  professors  whom  th^-y  may  nominate  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  examination  is  partly  oral,  partly  it  consists  of 
theses  written  by  the  candidate  to  show  that  he  has  done  some 
independent  thinking  on  the  lines  of  his  special  studies ;  very 
usually  a  candidate  will  also  be  given  a  subject  on  which  he  will 
be  bidden  to  produce  an  essay  within  48  hours,  giving  his  word 
of  honour  that  he  has  written  it  without  assistance  except  from 
books.  It  should  be  noted  that  some  of  the  examiners  are 
already  acquainted  with  the  candidate  before  he  presents  him- 
self for  the  Staatsexamen.  The  professors  on  the  Pnifungs 
Kommission  are  teachers  in  the  university  where  the  candidate 
has  pursued  most  of  his  studies — he  has  attended  their  seminary, 
and  they  have  advised  him  and  watched  his  progress. 

Finally — ^this  Staatsexamen  takes  no  account  of  the  univeisity 
degree.  Teachers  are  placed  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as 
'clergymen,  medical  men,  or  lawyers — each  must  pass  his  Staats- 
examen before  being  permitted  to  practise.  If  they  choose,  they 
can  also  present  themselves  before  the  philosophical  faculty  of 
any  university  in  Germany  for  the  doctor's  degree,  and  teachers 
usually  do  so^  for  the  examination  is  not  so  severe  as  the  Staats- 
examen, and  covers  similar  ground.  If  an  Oberlehrer  is  found 
without  the  title,  the  omission  is  due  to  poverty  for  the  expenses 
in  fees  are  considerable  ;  while,  however,  the  title  is  sought  for 
the  sake  of  social  and  acedemic  distinction,  it  is  ignored  by  the 
law — the  universities  are  not  authorised  to  confer  benefits 
beyond  those  that  properly  fall  within  their  province  as  an 
academic  society. 

C.  Having  passed  this  examination^  the  student  is  admitted 
to  a  course  of  training  as  a  ''  Schulamts  Kandidat." 


*  On  Bending  in  his  name  as  a  candidate  he  muBt  forward  the  whole  set  of 
oertiflcates  to  the  office  of  the  Frafangs  Kommisfion. 
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§9.  The  TeoLchera*  Training. — Hitherto  the  student  has  not 
been  compelled  by  law  to  interest  himself  very  seriously*  in 
education  his  mam  attention  has  been  devoted  to  "  liberal " 
studies,  clasdcs,  mathematics,  or  modem  languages,  as  the  case 
may  be.  But  it  is  important  to  notice  that  students  who  take 
a  special  interest  in  Pddagogik  have  opportunities  for  pursuing 
their  inquiries  during  their  university  career.  The  liberty 
allowed  to  the  German  undeigraduate,  of  keeping  terms  in  any 
Qerman  university,  enables  such  men  to  go  to  Halle,  or  Leipzig, 
or  Giessen,  or  Jena,  in  each  of  which  universities  elaborate 
arrangements  are  made  for  "practical "  training  in  school  classes, 
associated  with  courses  of  university  lectures.  There  are 
Professors  of  Pedagogy  in  these  universities  Who  have  charge  of  a 
school,  or  of  classes  in  a  school,  where  students  can  teach  under 
supervision.  At  Leipzig  and  at  Giessen,  the  professor  is  also 
headmaster  of  a  large  Gymnasium,t  at  Jena  he  is  given  charge 
of  a  small  Practising  School  conducted  by  his  assistants  solely 
for  the  purposes  of  Pedagogy,  while  at  Halle,  a  so-called 
Padagogium  has  been  in  existence  since  1700  as  a  part  of  the 
great  Franckesche  Endowment.  In  other  universities  a  Professor 
of  Philosophy  will  frequently  give  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Pddagogik  and  may  also  conduct  a  "  Theoretical "  Seminar  % 
for  the  study  of  the  subject  by  means  of  papers  and  discussions, 
but  in  these  four  universities  a  "  Practical  "  Seminar  is  arranged, 
of  which  criticism  lessons  form  a  part,  and  in  which  the  whole 
range  of  school  work  is  brought  under  review. 

These  "practical"  university  seminars  have  played  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of  higher  training.  Firstly, 
they  have  maintained  the  close  association  between  pedagogy 
and  philosophy.  Training  readily  tends  to  be  reduced  to  a 
system  of  rules-of-thumb,  put  together  from  the  limited  ex- 
perience of  busy  schoolmasters,  and  to  neglect  the  wider  and 
more  permanent  issues,  to  which  a  right  presentment  of  educa- ' 
tion  must  always  appeal.  Now>  in  a  German  university  both 
professor  and  student  are  free  to  contemplate  the  field  at  leisure, 
with  less  regard  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  independent 
of  Government  codes  or  State  inspectors;  it  was  in  such  a 
seminar  that  Herbart,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  Kant 


•  See  §8  above, 
t  See  below  §18. 

{  Note  on  the  term  **  Seminar^ — ^The  word  is  used  in  two  senses,  which  have  to  be 
kept  disrinct. 

1.  In  u  Universitj,  a  SemiDar  is  a   weekly  meeting  such  as  all  professors  conduct 

%^ith  their  best  students   to  stimulate   disoussion  and  independent  inresti- 
fration 

2.  The  term  is  also  used  to  describe  training  colleges  for  teachers,  whether  day 

or  boarding. 

Thus:  Lehrerseminar^Primarj  Training  College. 

G3'mnasialseminar=Training  college  for  secondary  schoolmabten,  connected 

with  a  Gymnasium. 
A  training  coarse  conducted  by  a  university  professor  of  Pedagogy  (Ein  p&dago- 
giscbes  UniversiiAts-Seminar)  partakes  of  both  characters. 
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&t  Konigsbergy*  gatiiered  round  him  the  band  of  students  who 
have  develo[^  his  ideas  into  the  science  of  education,  as  it 
is  understood  in  Germany  to-day. 

Secondly,  they  have  been  pioneers,  working  out  by  experiment 
the  problem  wiUi  which  we  are  here  concerned,  as  to  how  young 
men  may  best  be  trained  for  the  work  of  higher  teaching ;  they 
have  attracted  the  promising  undergraduates,  who  in  later  life 
have  become  either  distinguished  headmasters,  directing 
gymnasialf  seminars,  or  have  served  as  directors  of  primary 
training  colleges. 

Now  many  university  professors  are  of  opinion  that  the 
whole  business  of  higher  training  ought  to  be  conducted  on  this 
model : — establishing  chairs  of  pedagogy,  with  practising  schools 
attached,  in  every  university.  Other  professions — ^medicine  and 
law — ^look  to  the  university  for  practical  as  well  as  theoretical 
training,  \irhy  should  it  not  also  serve  for  the  teaching  pro- 
fession ?  Their  argument  is  strengthened  by  the  development  of 
university  activity,  which  recent  years  have  witnessed;  not 
only  are  medical  and  dental  students  provided  with  "  practical " 
seminars,  associated  with  hospitals  and  '^  diniks,"  but  natural 
science  students  and  students  of  agriculture  have  now  their 
laboratories,  all  directed  by  professors  in  "  practical "  seminars. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prevailing  opinion  among  headmasters 
IS,  that  the  "  practical "  side  of  training  can  only  be  imperfectly 
undertaken  by  a  university  department,  and  that  the  detailed 
study  of  school  practice  should  be  delayed  until  the  student  has 
closed  his  university  career.  The  question  cannot  be  regarded 
as  finally  settled,  but  for  the  present  the  action  of  Prussia  in 
1890:t  has  opposed  the  professorial  view ;  the  work  done  in  the 
four  universities  will  no  doubt  develop,  and  is  likely  to  be 
imitated  elsewhere,  but  in  the  eyes  of  school  law,  it  will  continue 
to  be  regarded  as  affording  opportunities  to  the  best  men  rather 
than  as  a  plan  on  which  the  Tnase  of  teachers  are  to  receive 
training.  In  what  respects,  then,  is  higher  training  a  matter  of 
compulsion  and  not  of  choice  ? 

§10.  The  Legal  ReqwirememU  relating  to  training  :-^ 

I.  The  Proh^ahr. — ^For  more  than  50  years  every  intending 
teacher,  after  passing  liis  Staataeocamen,  has  been  sent  to  a 
gymnasium  or  other  secondary  school  for  a  trial  year,  called  the 
Probejahr.§  He  is  not  paid  any  salary,  but  is  attached  to  the 
staff,  teaching  for  a  few  hours  eveiy  week,  and  learning  what 
he  can  from  the  headmaster  and  his  colleagues.  During  the 
year  he  produces  a  few  pedagogic  theses  and  is  expected  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  work  of  the  various  classes  of  the 
school,  and  particularly  with  those  branches  of  instruction  in 

*  1809*1888.  t  See  below,  §12.  %  Described  below,  §12. 

§  The  Probejahr  is  described  bj  Bir.  Storr,  in  bis  eridence  before  tbe  House  of 
Commons  Gonunittee  on  the  Teachers'  Training  and  Begisration  Bills,  1891,  pp.  181, 
182,  of  Special  Beport. 
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which  he  is  certified  as  a  scholar.*  At  the  close  of  the  year  a 
report  upon  his  progress  is  submitted  to  the  Priifujvga'Kom'^ 
mission  by  the  headmaster  in  conjunction  with  the  staff 
(Lehrerkollegium),  and  lie  is  then  certified  as  "  Oberlehrer" 

This  year  of  trial  has  been  more  or  less  useful  according  to 
circumstances.  Under  a  headmaster  of  ability,  ready  to  take 
an  interest  in  training,  the  Probejdhr  miglit  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit ;  but  very  often  the  Probekandidat  has  learned  little 
more  than  if  he  had  been  put  to  full  work  with  full  pay.  True, 
he  has  had  the  benefit  of  looking  round  upon  every  department 
of  school  work,  and  the  headmaster  has  the  responsibility  of 
giving  him  hints,  and  of  putting  him  into  the  ways  of  the  place; 
but  very  little  has  come  of  the  plan,  and  dissatisfaction  with  its 
results  has  always  been  felt.  It  has  had,  however,  one  great 
advantage  :  if  a  young  man  is  a  hopeless  failure,  the  headmaster 
and  staff  refuse  to  recommend  him  at  the  year's  end,  to  the 
mutual  advanttige  both  of  the  candidate  and  of  the  schools. 

This  Probejahr  may  then  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  in  the 
development  of  an  efficient  system  of  training  on  the  "practical" 
side,  and  it  represents  the  low-water  mark  of  achievement  in 
the  German  States.  Several  cf  the  German  States  have  for 
many  years  made  better  provision.  Thus,  in  Hessen  and  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony,  where  there  exist  universitiest  above 
alluded  to,  with  a  chair  of  pedagogy  and  a  "  practical "  seminar, 
the  Ministeriu/ni  has  compelled  students  to  join  this  seminar 
for  one  or  more  terms,  either  before  or  after  passing  the 
StddtsexaTnen, 

§11.  The  Royal  Pedagogic  Seminary  in  Prussia, 
II.  In  Prussia  another  method  has  been  adopted,  which  has 
provitied  training  for  about  70  students.  Twelve  institutions, 
called  Kondglicke  iiadtgogische  8eminare,t  have  been  founded, 
with  scholarships  (Stipendia),  to  assist  students  who  attend 
them.  Most  of  them  were  established,  or  reorganised,  about 
1880,  when  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Probejahr 
began  to  be  widely  felt.  These  Seminara  consist  of  a  diiector 
and  from'  five  to  ten  students,  who  practise  in  one  or  more 
secondary  schools  in  the  neighbourhood ;  in  several  cases  the 
Direktor  is  also  head  of  a  gymnasium.  The  feature  to  be  noted 
about  these  Seminars  is  thiat  they  are  wholly  unconnected  with 
a  university,  although  several  of  them  are  in  university  towns ; 
two  or  three  of  them  are  open  only  to  classical  men ;  one,  in 
Berlin,  is  confined  to  modem  language  teachers.  § 

Thus,  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  best  candidates  offering  in 
Prussia  have  been  provided  for,  and  elsewhere  in  Germany  a  few 
similar  Seminars  may  be  found ;  but  in  no  case  have  they  supplied 


♦  pp.  117-119,  above. 

t  Leipzig  aod  Giessen  above  referred  to,  for  Giessen,  see  Stat,  Jahrb.,  II. 
t  Stat.Jahrb.,  XVIII.-XXI. 

§  i  am  told  that  thene  Royal  Seminars  have  taken  little  interest  in  Pedagogy  : — 
Their  work  hai  been  mainly  in  Ciasaical  or  Modern  Philological  studies. 
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the  waats  of  all  candidates,  and  the  Prob^dhr,  up  to  within  the 
last  three  years,  has  been  the  simplest  mode  of  fulfilling  Govern- 
ment requirements  with  respect  to  training. 

§12.  III.  The  iiew  Oymnasial  Seminar  in  Prussia. — The 
impoilance  of  the  reform  of  1890*  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  com- 
pels aU  candidates  to  take  a  year  of  real  training  in  a  properly 
oiganised  Seminar ;  and  this  IN  ADOITIOX  TO  AND  before  the 
Probejahr.  The  Kultus  Ministerium  of  Prussia  would,  it  seems, 
have  adopted  this  compulsory  rule  long  before,  if  it  had  seen  its 
way  to  organise  the  tiaining  for  all  its  candidates.  It  determined 
finally  to  e:!ctend  the  method  already  adopted  in  the  Koyal 
Pedagogic  Seminary,  and  to  disregard  the  claims  of  the  univer- 
sities to  share  in  training.  An  invitation  was  given  to  some  40 
of  the  ablest  headmasters  to  establish  small  Seminars  in  con- 
nexion with  the  staff  of  their  schools.  A  small  increase  of 
salary  was  assigned  to  the  beadtnasler  and  to  those  of  bis 
assistants  who  joined  him  in  the  care  of  these  young  men. 

The  Prussian  candidates  are  now  distributed  in  classes  of 
fix)m  4  to  ]0  students  among  some  50  to  60  Seminars,  the  12  of 
earlier  endowment,  and  the  40  set  on  foot  in  1890. 

It  is  often  asked,  in  what  respect  does  this  Seminarjahr, 
now  imposed  as  an  additional  year  of  training,  difier  from  the 
Probejahr,  since  both  are  under  the  direction  of  headmasters. 
The  difference  lies  in  the  elaborate  regulations  made  by  the 
Ministerium  to  ensure  that  the  training  is  effective,  and  in  the 
provision  of  proper  timet  and  proper  remunerationf  to  those 
wlio  assist  in  it.  According  to  the  official  regulations,  the  head- 
master  and  his  staff  are  responsible  for  the  foUowing :- 

(1.)  A  complete  course  of  study  and  reading,  with  informal 
lectures  and  discussions  on  pedagogic  principles  in  their  appli- 
cation to  secondary  schools,  particularly  dealing  with  those 
branches  in  which  the  candidates  are  specially  qualified  to  teach. 
School  administration,  and  school  hygiene  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of.     Importance  to  be  attached  to  recent  pedagogic  literature. 

(2.)  Associated  with  this  study  there  must  be  systematic 
practice  in  teaching,  going  from  the  bottom  of  the  school  to  the 
top,  with  weekly  discussions  presided  over  by  the  Direktor. 

(3.)  The  candidates  to  have  the  same  status  as  the  permanent 
staff,  and  to  attend  its  weekly  meeting,]:  to  join  in  all  assemblies 
and  other  school  functions,  games,  festivals,  school  tours,  and 
he  like. 

(4.)  Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the  candidates  are  to 
write  essays  on  subjects  assigned  by  the  Direktor,  who  finally 
sends   to   the   Ministerium  a   full   report  of   the  year's  work. 


♦  Stat.  Jahrb.,XXI.,  XXII. 

t  It  u  said,  however,  that  in  many  of  these  new  Gjmnasial-Semniara  neither  the 
time  nor  the  remuneration  are  adequate  to  a  right  performance  of  these  new  duties. 

X  Lehrerkonferenz ;  required  by  law  to  be  held  weekly  in  erery  German 
school. 
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Thereupon  the  Ministerium  will  appoint  each  candidate,  either 
to  the  same  or  to  some  other  school,  for  a  Probejahr, 

In  the  eyes  of  headmasters  the  great  merit  of  this  plan  is  that 
they  are  training  assistants  after  their  oxvn  style,  it  is  the 
advantage  of  the  apprentice  system  as  contrasted  with  the 
technical  institute.  blvery  school  has  its  own  way  of  doing 
things,  and  a  good  staff  will  be  willing  to  take  trouble  with 
candidates,  in  the  hope  of  filling  vacancies,  as  they  occur  with 
the  best  of  them.  A  better  argument  in  favour  of  this 
Qymnasial  Seminar  as  opposed  to  a  university  seminar,  is  that 
it  brings  the  student  into  dciily  contact  with  children.  There 
is  a  great  temptation  to  theorise  upon  educational  topics,  and  the 
speculative  cnaracter  of  university  studies  encourages  the 
tendency ;  the  best  corrective  to  it  is  to  be  placed  much  among 
children  and  to  be  trained  to  observe  them  in  daily  intercourse. 
This  personal  interest  in  boys  seem  very  difficult  to  young  men 
while  they  are  still  engaged  iu  university  studies,  and  yet  they 
cannot  safely  pursue  pedagogy  iu  the  absence  of  it. 

§13.  IV.  The  conwination  of  methods  employed  in  Saxe-- 
Weimar, — The  Duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar  is  one  of  the  smaller 
states  which  has  followed  the  lead  of  Prussia,  compelled  by  the 
practical  difficulty  alluded  to  in  §1.  It  has  established  a 
gymnasial  seminar  in  connexion  with  the  gymnajsium  at  Jena, 
but  it  has  also  aimed  to  supply  the  defects  of  thi^  method  by 
associating  the  training  of  its  students  with  the  chair  of 
pedagogy  in  the  university.*  Every  Schulamts-Kandidat  in 
Saxe- Weimar  is  compelled  to  spend  his  Seminarjahr  at  Jena, 
which  has  for  many  years  been  a  chief  centre  of  pedagogic 
study,  and  is  at  present  the  only  university  ^'hich  grants  funds 
to  conduct  a  practising  school  Now  the  weakness  of  the 
Prussian  Qymnasial-Seminar  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  conducted 
by  a  headmaster  and  staff  who  have  left  their  speculative 
studies  behind  them,  and  are  likely  to  ignore  the  scientific 
aspects  of  education  and  to  depreciate  the  value  of  research. 
The  Weimar  Ministerium  has  therefore  sought  to  avoid  this 
danger,  and,  from  close  personal  observation,  I  am  enabled  to 
form  a  high  opinion  of  the  result.  By  working  in  the  G\  mnasium 
the  students  become  familiar  with  the  specific  character  of 
Gymnasial  teaching,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  following 
the  trainmg  of  the  University  Seminar,  where  they  mix  with 
teachers  of  many  types,  foreign  as  well  as  German,  and  take 
their  share  in  prosecuting  inquiries  and  experiment^.  Thus  the 
narrowing  tendency  of  the  Gymnasial  Seminar  is  corrected  by 
the  free  and  critical  spirit  prevailing  in  the  University  Seminar 
and  the  tendency  to  undue  academic  speculation  in  the  latter  is 
balanced  by  the  daily  routine  among  teachers  of  experience  in 
the  Gymnasium. 

*  Now  filled  by  I'rofessor  Rein,  the  leader  of  the  Herbartian  School.  The  Her- 
bartians  have  been  the  main  sopporters  of  practical  trainmg  in  the  Uniyenitj,  as 
opposed  to  the  merely  speculative  and  theoretical  treatment  of  Pedagogy  by  Professors 
of  Philosophy  or  Theology,  apar^yrom  practical  work.    (5ee  page  122  above). 
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Note. — ^An  objection  is  often  raised  to  the  training  of  teachers 
by  giving  them  practice  in  school  classes,  that  the  teaching  * 
suffers  tf  )0  seriously :  parents,  it  is  said,  do  not  send  their  boys 
to  school  to  be  practised  upon  by  novices.  It  is  not  my  place 
to  argue  the  question  here ;  but  I  may  point  out  that  the  danger 
is  minimised  in  these  'Gymnasial  Seminars  by  limiting  the 
number  of  students.  Ten  is  the  maximum  allowed  by  the  law. 
Now,  10  students  teaching-only  for  10  hours  a  week  each,  in  a 
school  of  300  to  400  boys,  will  not  seriously  injure  the  instruc- 
tion, even  if  it  be  granted  that  these  criticism  lessons  do  prove 
to  be  injurious.  The  benefit  of  the  plan  to  the  staff  is  un- 
doubted. Hofrath  Richter,  the  headmaster  of  the  Jena  Qym- 
nasiiun.  reports  as  follows  in  his  Jdhreabericht  for  1891-2 : — 
"  The  boys  have  quickly  become  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  a 
"  few  students  in  the  classro<>m,  and,  indeed,  we  observe  a 
''  stimulus  to  their  attention  and  interest  when  I  myself  or  one 
'*  or  two  of  my  colleagues  are  also  present.  And  the  Seminar 
*'  has  certainly  had  a  beneficial  efi'ect  upon  the  work  of  the 
"  staff:  the  masters  have  the  strongest  inducement  both  to 
''  prepare  their  lesson  notes  with  care  and  to  impart  their 
"  instruction  effectively,  since  they  are  to  be  heard  by  the 
*'  Seminar  students." 


§14.  The  following  will,  perhaps,  summarise  the  results  of 
German  experience  in  training  up  to  the  present : — 

a.  There  are  two  organisations  to  which  the  charge  of  training 
secondary  teachers  should  be  entrusted  :  the  university  and  the 
best  schools.  Neither  of  these  can  do  the  whole  work  alone. 
If  the  university  attempts  training  its  professor  should  have 
some  kind  of  a  practising  school ;  if  a  secondary  school  estab- 
lishes a  training  department,  it  must  see  to  it  that  theory,  based 
upon  philosophy,  is  provided  beforehand  or  side  by  side  with 
the  training. 

b.  Comprehensively  considered,  training  covers  the  whole 
period  of  study  from  the  time  when  the  intending  teacher  leaves 
school.  But  the  first  portion  of  this  period  of  study  (for  a 
degree,  or  the  like)  should  be  conducted^  if  possible,  apart  from 
professional  training  proper,  and,  for  secondary  teachers,  should 
undoubtedly  be  undertaken  at  the  university. 

c.  Training  cannot  be  accomplished  by  a  course  of  private 
reading  followed  by  an  examination ;  a  teacher's  certificate  is 
only  of  value  when  it  shows  that  the  student  has  been  instructed 
in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  The  certificates  of  respon- 
sible instructors,  professors,  or  headmasters,  showing  that  the 
student  has  done  every  part  of  his  training  under  their  over- 
sight, should  be  an  indispensable  requirement  before  registration ; 
an  examination,  oral  or  written,  can  only  be  regarded  as 
supplementary. 

*  The  progresf  of  the  hoys. 
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d.  While  a  comparatively  easy  gate  may  be  left  open  for  the 
registration  of  the  ordinary  teacher,  it  is  essential  to  progress 
that  opportunities  for  advanced  training  and  for  the  best  quality 
of  work  be  afforded  in  universities,  which  should  be  the  appro- 
priate centres  for  research,  in  pedagogy  as  in  other  fields  of 
professional  study. 

§15.  The  above  account  has  dealt  with  the  ordinary  secondary 
schoolmaster  (Oberlehrer),  but  two  other  classes  of  teachers  are 
employe  I  in  secondary  schools: — 

*a.  Primary  teachers  (  Volkschullehrer),  who  have  been  trained 
in  primary  training  colleges,  and  who  can  qualify  to  teach  the 
lower  forms  of  a  gymnasium,  or  to  teach  certain  branches,  by 
passing  an  appropriate  examination.  In  the  Oymnaaien  and 
ReaUchvlen  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  staff  are  perhaps 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  primary  teachers ;  in  the  third 
grade  schooLs  (Hohere  Bilrgerachvlen)  more  than  half. 

The  Oberlehrer  is  always  a  university  man,  the  Volkschul- 
lehrer  Is  not  and  cannot  be,  but  he  has  very  often  received  a 
better  pedagogic  training,t  and  he  is  placed  on  a  full  level  of 
equality  with  the  rest  of  a  Gymnasial  staff,  if  he  takes  a  post 
in  a  gymnasium  instead  of  remaining  in  primary  work.  I  do 
not  intend  to  deal  further  with  the  training  of  these  teachers, 
because  this  would  fall  more  properly  under  an  account  of 
primary  education. 

b.  Teachers  of  special  branches,  such  aa  drawing  and  music 
(Fachlelirer  or  Technische  Lehrer),J  not  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  staff  (Lehrer-KoUegium),  but  certified  as  belonging  to  their 
own  profe8si)n,  as  teachers  of  music  or  art  teachers.  These 
must  be  certified,  like  the  rest,  by  the  authority  of  the 
Minist'^rium,  not  only  as  artists  hut  as  competent  teachers  of 
their  aH ;  their  training  is  regulated  by  rules  applicable  to 
their  profession  ;  they  must  have  studied  at  a  Conservatoriv/m 
or  a  iiewerheschule^  or  the  like. 

§16.  It  remains  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  States  of  (Jermany, 
in  undertakin<,'  the  control  of  teachers'  training,  have  done 
nothing  to  provide  that  the  teacher,  when  trained,  shall  find 
employment.  The  same  is  true,  of  course,  in  other  professions. 
In  En. land  we  meet  with  many  educated  men  who  cannot  find 
empl ytttnt,  but  in  Germany  there  are  far  more  to  be  found, 
and  they  have  not  only  been  highly  educated,  but  have  been 
severely  trained.  Many  Oberlehrer^  unable  to  find  a  post  in  a 
seco  flary  school,  have  in  recent  years  been  admitted  as  teachers 
in  i^rima  y  schools ;  not  a  few  have  emigrated ;  finally,  the 
Ministernim  in  PruRsia||  and  in  other  States  have  made  an  effort 
to  dseniirage  young  men  from  coming  forward  as  candidates^  in 

*  Siat.  Jahrb.,  ^51. 

f  Out  <  f  rhe  six  years  cf  training  required  for  primary  teachers,  two  are  almost 
entirely  givi-D  up  to  pedagogy — ^practical  and  theoretical. 
t  Sttti.  Jahrb.,  951,  ^tc. 
§  s<'hool  of  art  or  tpchnical  college. 
II  Stat.  Jahrh.,  051  (4).     Compare  th«  year  1888-9  with  the  year  1891-2. 
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order  to  reduce  the  supply  to  a  level  with  the  annual  number  of 
vacant  posts.  The  question  is,  in  fact,  being  raised  in  Germany 
whether  the  public  authority,  which  re^^istt-rs  teachers  by  com« 
pelling  them  to  a  prolonged  course  of  training,  should  ni)t  look 
forward  to  their  future,  and  recognise  some  sort  of  obligation  to 
find  employment  for  them.  Definite  action  by  means  of  a  school 
law  is  difficult,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  attainment  unduly 
is  unjust,*  because  it  injures  the  candidates  by  excessive  strain ; 
but  the  excessive  competition  of  an  overcrowded  profession  is 
equally  injurious,  and,  in  the  schools,  it  produces  evils  from 
which  botii  teacher  and  child  have  to  suffer;  the  evils  are 
perhaps  not  so  apparent  in  Germany  hb  in  England,  because  of 
the  control  of  higher  education  ;  but  this  cause  has  not  suppressed 
the  mischief,  although  it  has  modified  the  form  of  it. 

§17.  The  TrainiTig  of  Women  Teachers,  and  of  Teachers  in 
Special  Schools. 

The  influence  of  women  upon  German  education  Ls  very 
small,  and  men  teachers  continue  to  shut  them  out  from  the 
more  important  poets  in  girls'  high  schools ;  some  who  in  theory 
believe  in  the  value  of  women  as  teachei's,  consider  that  it 
imw  ise  to  encourage  them  at  present  in  Germany,  so  long  as  a 
large  number  of  trained  men  are  without  employment  Hence 
the  principcdship  and  the  best  paid  posts  in  girls' schools  are 
occupied  by  men^t  although  many  instances  may  be  found 
where  lady-principals  are  permitted,  especially  in  semi-private 
schools,  whidi  are  subsidised  verj'"  often  by  town  councils. 

A  woman  in  Germany  cannot  aspire  to  the  highest  rank  in 
any  profession,  for  the  university  in  the  only  gate  to  tlie 
professions,  and  she  is  almo&t universally  excluded  from  university 
studies ;  hence  her  only  path  to  a  teaclier's  certificate  lies  in 
seeking  training  in  a  primary  training  college  for  women  teachers 
(Lehrerinnen  Seminar).  After  this  course,  women  students 
usually  spend  some  years  in  England  and  France  if  they 
aspire  to  teach  in  high  schools.  The  only  other  method  of 
training  is  to  gain  admittance  to  one  of  tlie  Seminars  which, 
in  a  few  cases,  have  been  attached  to  girls'  high  schools  of 
reputation  on  the  plan  of  the  Gymnasial  Seminar. 

Finalty,  it  should  be  added  that  all  kinds  of  special  schools — 
for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,t  as  well  as  commercial 
and  technical  institutions,§  come  under  the  inspection  of  tlie 
Ministerium,  and  hence  the  teachers  of  these  institutions  are 
required  to  be  equipped  with  appropriate  qualifications.  Tims 
the  en  leavour  is  made  to  extend  the  benefit  of  public  oversight 
to  every  bianch  of  education. 

May,  1894,  J.  J.  Findlay. 

*  It  is  no  secret  in  Prnssta  that  that  Probejahr  has  been  maintained  an  a  sequel 
to  the  new  Seminarjahr  in  order  to  make  the  career  more  diificalt,  and  thas  to  reduee 
the  competition  at  the  expense  of  the  candidate's  time  and  means. 

t  Stat.  Jahrh.,  I.  833-1181.        t  S<<^<-  Jfthrb.,  I.  783-838.        §  n.  96-104,  &e. 
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Memoranda  from  Members  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Durliam,  and  Victoria. 


CIRCULAR  LETTER. 

Sir,  6,  Old  Palace  Yard,  S.W. 

I  AM  directed  by  Mr.  Bryce  to  say  that  the  Royal 
Commissioners  on  Secondary  Education  will  be  greatly  obliged 
if  you  will  favour  them  with  an  expression  of  your  opinion 
upon  any  of  the  topics  included  in  the  enclosed  paper  of  queries, 
with  regard  to  which  you  may  have  special  experience,  or  in 
which  you  may  be  specially  interested. 

I  may  add  that  your  opinion  is  requested  primarily  for  the 
information  and  guidance  of  the  Commissioners,  and  that  none 
of  your  answers  will  be  published  without  your  express 
permission. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

William  N.  Bruce, 

Secretary. 
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UNIV  -.  \:  ix  y'^\ 
CALIFORNIA: 

GENERAL  CIRCULAR. 

Points  on  which  it  is  desired  to  obtain  the  Opinion  of 
Persons  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Universities. 

L  College  scholarships  and  exhibitions : 

(a.)  What  are  the  effects  on  schools  of  present  appli- 
cation of  funds,  and  methods  of  competition  ? 

(6.)   Are   restrictions   on   eligibility    desirable   in   the 
interests  of  poor  students  or  special  areata  ? 

2.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  working  of  the  local  examina- 

tions, j<»int  board,  and  extension  delegacies,  syndicates,  or 
committees  (as  the  ease  may  be)  in  relation  to  Secondary 
Education  ? 

3.  How   far  are  the    present    arrangements    of    Secondary 

Education  in  due  correlation  with  those  of  the 
universities  ? 

(a.)  Generally. 

(6.)  Specially,  with  regard  to — 
(1.)  Poor  students. 
(2.)  Girls. 

(3.)  Students  requiring  technological   instruc- 
tion ? 

4.  To   what   extent,  in    your    knowledge,   are    teachers   of 

secondary  schools  of  variou«  types  provided  by  the 
universities  ? 

5.  What  part  (if  any)  ought  the  Universities  to  take  in  the 

training  of  secondary  teachers  ? 

6.  What  effect  (if  any)  has   the  introduction  of   the   non- 

ce >Uegiate  system  had  upon  Secondary  Education  ?  What 
effect  may  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  made  to  have  ? 

7.  What  has  been  the  influence  of  the   universities  on  the 

preparation  of  students  for  the  Public  Services  ? 


J    885S0. 
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Memorandum  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Abbott,  Mr.  J.  B.  Baker, 

and  Mr.  G.  N.  Richardson. 


To  THE  Commissioners  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 

Secondary  Education. 

Introductory.        In  accordance  with  the  request  conveyed  to  me  in  the  letter 

of  the  Hon.  W.  N.  Bruce  of  May  5th  last,  I  have  conferred  with 
Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Richardson,  and  have  now  the  honour  to 
submit  to  you  a  brief  statement  of  our  opinions.  We  have 
confined  our  attention  to  Question  No.  6,  as  being  the  subject 
with  which  we  are  most  intimately  acquainted. 

The  efiect  of  the  introduction  of  the  non-collegiate  system 
upon  Secondary  Education  may  best  be  estimated,  perhaps,  by 
(1)  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  movement  in  Oxford;  (2)  a 
statement  of  the  system  of  education  adopted  ;  and  (3)  a 
consideration  of  the  possible  extension  of  which  it  seems 
capable,  together  with  the  means  by  which  such  extension  may 
be  attained. 

It  may  be  thought  that  much  of  what  follows  deals  rather 
with  the  internal  management  of  the  Oxford  Delegacy  than 
with  the  question  of  Secondary  Education  in  England  at  large. 
But  as  the  main  lines  of  the  development  of  the  non-collegiate 
system  have  been  already  determined  by  the  successful 
experience  of  the  last  26  years,  further  progress  is  to  be 
attained  by  the  careful  consideration  of  matters  of  detail  rather 
than  by  the  statement  of  more  general  principles. 

I.— The  hbtory  I. — SuTTima'iy  of  the  History  of  the  Work  of  the  Non-Collegiate 
of  the  non-  Delegacy  in  Oxford. 

movement  in         yf^  venture  at  the  outset  to  call  your  attention  to  a  brief 

riVlts  object  •  review  of   the  history  of   the  non-collegiate   body  up   to   the 

'  '  present  time.     The  Delegacy  was  founded  in  1868  "  to  furnish 

"  academical  status  and  instruction  to  poor  men  seeking  to  be 

"  ordained   as  clergymen,   to   become   practitioners  in   law   or 

"  medicine  or  to  enter  into  business ;  "  or,  in  the  words  of  the 

late  master   of  Balliol  College,  to  offer  the  advantages   of  a 

university  education  to  those  who  could  not  afford  the  expenses 

(ii.)  Number     of  collegiate  life.     A  brief  summary  of  the  facts  contained  in 

of  students ;      ^^^  last  report  issued  by  the  Delegacy  will  show  the  work  done 

during  the  last  25  years,  that  is,  up  to  October  1893.  During 
that  time  2,279  persona  have  become  non-collegiate  students — 
2,035  by  matriculation,  and  244  by  migration —  and  the  average 
number  of  entries  may  now  be  taken  as  about  100  a  year.  The 
fact  that  so  large  a  number  of  young  men  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  system  proves  conclusively  that  the  relaxation  of  the 
Laudian  Statute,  by  which  all  undergraduates  were  required  to 
reside  in  the  colleges  or  halls,  has  met  a  very  decided  want  in 
our  educational  system. 
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If,  too,  we  follow  the  fortunes  of  the   students   who  have  (iii.)  Socoese 
matriculated   as   non-collegiate,  it   will   be  found   that  a  high  ^^  university 
per-centage  of   them,  including  those  who  have  subsequently    ^  ™*'^*    ^  ' 
migrated  to  colleges  or  halls,  have  distiaguished  themselves  in 
the  various  honour  examinations  of  the  university.     No  fewer 
than  632,  or  about  30  per  cent,  have  obtained  places  in  the 
clasi  lists  of  the  first  and  second  public  examinations.     Of  the 
rest  of  the  students,  a  very  large  majority  have  obtained  a  pass 
degree;  and  the  number  of  absolute  failures  (averaging  al'out 
7  or  8  per  cent.)  has  not  been  higher  than  under  the  circum- 
stances  might   faiily  be   expected.     But  it  is   noticeable   ihat 
those  who  liave  failed  have  diminished  in  number  as  the  system 
of  tuition  arranged  by  the  Delegacy  has  been  improved. 

At  first  the  delegates  were  disposed  to  throw  open  the  benefits  (iv.)  Growth  of 
of  an  university  education  to  any  persons  who  were,  or  were  *  *^^"*^ 
supposed  to  be,  desirous  of  taking  a  degree.     Frequently  such 
persons  were  so  ignorant  that  they  were  unable  to  profit  by 
an  university  education,  and  the  Delegacy  did  not  provide  for 
tliem  any  tuition.     From  the  time,  however,  when  the  tuition 
of  the  non -collegiate  students  was  organised  by  the  delegates, 
the   number   of   students   who   have   migrated   from   the  non- 
collegiate  body   to   colleges  has   rapidly  diminiahedf^   especially 
from   the  time  when  the   late   master  of  Balliol  College   was 
vice-chancellor.     Of   his  service    to  our  body  it  seems   almost  (v.)  Conse- 
impossible  to  speak  with  sufficient  gratitude,  and  we  vc  nttire  quent  decrease 
to  think  that  the  reason  of  his  successful  endeavour  to  raise  '°  *^?  Mmber 
the  status  of  non-collegiate  students  lay  mainly  in  the  fact  that  to  colleges ; 
he  steadfastly  held  that  they  should  have  all  the  advant  iges 
enjoyed  by  undergraduates  belonging  to  a  college,  without  tlie 
expenses  incidental  to  collegiate  life.     As  a  means  to  this  end 
he  induced  the  university  to  erect  the  buildings  which  are  now 
the   headquarters   of   the   Delegacy ;  he   secured    for    our   use 
excellent  lecture  rooms  in  the  examination  schools,  anl  finally, 
with  the  assistance  of   the  late  censor — now  rector  of  Exeter 
College — organised  a  general  scheme  of  tuition,  both  for  students 
reading  for  pass  and  for  honour  examinations. 

No  doubt  the  stress  of  hard  times  rnay  to  some  extent  have 
preveaxted  undergraduates  migrating  to  colleges,  but  the  chief 
eredit  of  the  decline  from  60  to  33  per  cent,  is  due  to  Professor 
Jowett  and  to  the  reforms  which  he  brought  ahunt  He 
heartily  sympathised  with  those  members  of  the  body  who 
deplored  the  practice  of  migration,  and  expressed  his  convir»tion 
that  better  organisation  and  better  tuition  would  remedy  the 
evil. 

This  is  strikingly  borne  out  by  the  fact  that,  from  the 
introdaction  of  a  definite  tutorial  system,  the  number  of 
migrations  has  st*^adily  fallen.  Indeed,  in  the  report  about  to 
be  issued  for  the  year  1803-94,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
number  has  reached  a  point  lower  than  in  any  year  since 
1870-71,  when  the  number  of  undergraduates  was  much  smaller 
than  at  present. 

K  2 
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Cti.)  Educa- 
tional develop- 
ment through- 
out England 
has  not  been 
followed  by 
proportionate 
increase  in  the 
number  of  non- 
collegiate 
Btudents. 


Summary  of 
the  history  of 
the  Delegacy ; 
lessons  to  be 
learnt  there- 
from. 


In  spite  of  this  development  of  the  tutorial  system,  and  the 
consequent  increased  educational  advantages  which  the  Delegacy 
can  offer  to  its  students,  it  is  noticeable  that  during  the  last 
10  years,  which  have  been  marked  by  extraordinary  educational 
development  throughout  England,  the  number  of  students  who- 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Non- 
CoUegiate  Delegacy  does  not  seem  to  have  proportionately 
increased.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  the  system  has  not 
as  yet  obtained  full  recognition  from  the  various  educational 
a^ncies  in  the  country;  the  main  question,  therefore,  which* 
has  to  be  met  by  those  who  believe,  as  we  do,  that  the  non- 
collegiate  system  is  capable  of  far  wider  expansion,  is  to  consider 
how  the  work  of  the  Delegacy  may  be  brought  more  closely 
into  connexion  with  the  work  of  other  educational  agencies 
existing  at  the  present  time. 

This  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  the  work  of  the 
Delegacy  seems  to  show  very  conclusively — 

(1.)  That,  as  so  many  students  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
educational  advantages  offered  to  them  by  the  non- 
collegiate  system,  the  usefulness  and  even  necessity 
of4he  work  done  by  the  Delegacy  seems  most  clearly 
to  be  proved. 

(2.)  That,  as  the  tuition  provided  by  the  Delegacy  has  been 
organised  and  systematised,  there  have  been  concurrent 
improvemente  in  the  general  character  of  the  students 
who  have  matriculated,  and  there  has  been  a  marked 
falling  off  in  the  numbers  of  those  who  have  migrated' 
to  colleges  or  halls. 

This  seems  really  to  mean  that  the  non- collegiate  system  is  a 
valuable  complement  to  the  educational  system  already  existent 
in  England,  but  that  it  must  be  brought  more  closely  into, 
connexion  with  other  and  more  scattered  agencies  of  Secondary 
Education  throughout  the  country. 


n.— Present 
organisation  of 
the  system. 

(i.)  The  Dele- 
gacy. 


(u.)  The 
censor. 


(ili.)  Tuition, 
(a.)  in  honours ; 


II. The  present  Organisation  of  the  Non-Collegiate  System^ 

In  Oxford  the  control  of  the  non-collegiate  students  is 
entrusted  to  a  Delegacy  consisting  of  five  ex  officio  members,  the 
vice-chancellor,  senior  and  junior  procters,  the  censor  of  the 
non-collegiate  students,  and  the  Controller  of  the  Delegacy  for 
licensing^lodging-houses,  and  of  seven  members,  six  of  whom 
are  elected  or  nominated  by  various  bodies  in  the  universities. 
The  discipline  and  tutorial  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  the 
censor,  and  with  him  are  associated  two  tutors  who  are  appointed 
by  the  delegates,  and  have  charge  of  those  students  who  are 
reading  for  the  various  pass  examinations.  The  censor  is  also 
required  by  statute  to  give  instruction  to  the  studente  under 

nifl  cax*6 

The  tuition  of  those  students  who  are  reading  for  any  of  the 
honour  examinations  in  the  university  is  entrusted  to  no  less 
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than  13  graduates,  who  are,  however,  under  the  present  regula- 
tions, not  required  to  give  more  than  half  an  hour  s  individual 
tuition  a  week  to  each  pupil  under  their  care.  The  honour 
students  have  also  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  attend  the 
ordinary  university  lectures  other  than  those  delivered  by 
professors,  on  the  subjects  which  they  may  happen  to  be  reading. 
The  pass  students  attend  lectures  delivered  to  them,  either  by  (6.)  in  pMt 
the  censor  and  the  two  tutors  appointed  by  the  Delegacy,  or  •«t»jecta. 
by  other  lecturers  in  the  university,  as  may  be  arranged. 

The   Delegacy   have  at  their    disposal    certain    exhibitions  (;▼•)  Ezhi- 
ffranted  to  them   by  the  munificence    of    various    bodies   or  ^'**^""* 
individuals,  which  are  chiefly  given  on  examination  to  under- 
graduates who  have  previously  been  matriculated.     Many  of 
thes3  exhibitions  are  practically  obtainable  only  by  those  who 
are  reading  or  intend  to  read  for  honour  schools. 

It  should  be  added   that  the   delegates  have  provided   an  (v.)  Library 
excellent  library  for  the  use  of  their  students.  ^^^  studenta. 

III. — The  possible  Extension  of  which  the  Non-CoUegiate  Work  iil— Poesible 
in  Oxford  seems  capable,  together  with  the  Means  by  extensiou  of  the 
which  such  Extension  may  possibly  he  attained.  system. 

(1.)  The  composition  of  the  Delegacy. 

As  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  work  of  the  non-  (i.)  The  Dele- 
collegiate  body  in  Oxford  should  be  brought  closely  into  touch  g*^  J-p 
with  the  educational  interests   and   educational   ideas   outside  pog^on;  ^^"^ 
Oxford,  it  seems  very  desirable  that  there  should  always  be  on 
the  Non-Collegiate  Delegacy  some  official  representatives  of  all 
the  various  bodies  in  Oxford  which  have  connexion  with  the 
education  of  the  country  at  large.     Such,  for  example,  are  the 
Univendty     Extension     Delegacy,    the     Local     Examinations 
Delegacy,  and  the  Day  Training  College  Delegacy. 

And  as  the  nan-collegiate  body  has  now  acquired  a  well-  [See  Note, 
established  position  in  Oxford,  it  would  seem  to  be  quite  in  P- 1*7.] 
accord  with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  university,  for  one  or  more 
representatives  of  the  tutorial  staff  to  be  appointed  to  serve  on 
the  Delegacy.  In  this  way  the  administrative  and  educational 
sides  of  the  delegates'  work  would  be  brought  into  closer  con- 
nexion than  at  present. 

(2.)  The  organisation  of  the  Delegacy. 

The  work  of  administration  and  organisation  of  so  large  a  (6.)  oigani- 
number  of   students  (the  number  of   resident  undergraduates  sationofito 
being  equal  to  that  of  the  largest  colleges  in   Oxford)   falls  ^      ' 
entirely  upon  the  censor,  and  it  seems  desirable  that  he  should 
therefore  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  delivering  lectures, 
which  at  present  he  is  bound  to  do  by  the  statute  under  which 
the  Delegacy  was  formed.     And  it  may  be  added  that  the  stipend 
of  the  censor  is  quite  inadequate  for  the  social  demands  which 
must  necessarily  fall  upon  him  as  the  head  of  a  body  consisting 
of  30  resident  graduates  and  over  200  undergraduates. 
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(c.)  tutorial  (^0  ^^  tutorial  arrangemente  of  the  Delegacy. 

arrangements.        We  have  already  noticed  the  mean-i  by  which  the  tuition  of 

the  undergraduates  is  carried  on,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  system  already  in  existence  on  the  whole  works  very 
satisfactorily.  At  the  same  time  we  venture  to  think  that  it 
might  be  made  of  still  greater  service  to  the  cause  of  education 
at  large. 

Economical,  To  proclaim  to  the  country  that  an  university  education  can 

now  be  obtained  for  the  sum  of  six  guineas  a  year,  plus  the 
amount  required  for  university  dues  and  costs  of  livitig, 
estimated  by  the  delegates  at  about  45  pounds  a  year,  is  one 
thing;  but  to  be  able  to  state  with  confidence  that  a  non- 
collegiate  undergraduate  can  have  for  that  sum  all  that  is 
commonly  understood  by  an  university  education  is  another. 
The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Delegacy  are  only  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  provide  tuition  on  the  most  economical  basis, 
and  yet  something  more  than  tuition  is  expected  of  them  by  the 
countiy  generally.  An  Oxford  graduate  should  be  a  man  of 
culture  and  refinement,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  social 
intercourse  with  cultivated  men    during  residence   in  Oxford. 

but  incomplete;  This,  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  jjointed  out,  is  the  chief  function 

of  university  education.  The  non-collegiate  students  as  much 
as,  or  even  more,  than  other  undergraduates,  need  this  refining 
influence  of  social  intercourse  with  their  tutors  ;  and  yet,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  they  are  especially  cut  off  from  it.  Li\Tng 
•        '  as  they  do  in  lodgings,  scattered  all  over  Oxford,  it  is  difficult  to 

stimulate  that  corporate  feeling  and  sense  of  unity  which  tend 
to  create  feelings  of  loyalty  to  the  univei'sity  and  to  one  another, 
and  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  devise  means  of  social  intercourse 

especially  in      between  the  teacher  and  the  taught.     This  is  especially  true 

honoors;  with   regard   to   undergraduates   who   are   reading  for  honour 

examinations.  The  organisation  of  the  honour  tuition  is  without 
doubt  f»s  complete  as  the  present  income  of  the  Delegacy  will 
allow^  and  the  honour  tutors  are  known  to  show  the  greatest 
consideration  and  generosity  towards  their  pupils ;  but  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  a. tutor,  in  half  an  hour's  individual 
supervision  a  week,  can  be  very  successful  in  helping  the 
student,  whose  early  education  has  been  incomplete,  to  grapple 
with  his  peculiar  difficulties.  We  think  that  the  result  is  often 
discouraging  to  both  tutor  and  student.  When  the  Delegacy 
shall  have  sufficient  funds  to  remunerate  the  honour  tutors,  or 
some  of  them,  on  a  more  liberal  scale,  we  feel  sure  that  a  marked 
change  for  the  better  will  be  observed  in  the  class  lists  of  the 
different  schools.  For  each  individual  school  a  separate  tutor 
should  be  appointed,  who  would  be  responsible  for  the  work  of 
all  the  students  reading  for  that  school ;  excepting  in  the  honour 
school  of  lit.  hum,  in  which  the  two  parts,  hist,  and  phil.,  are 
naturally  separate.  This  reform  might  be  gradually  introduced 
by  beginning  with  such  schools  as  are  most  generally  read  by 
non-collegiate  undergraduates.  The  tutors  would  be  able  to 
give  more  time  to  the  actual  work  of  teaching,  and  the  grouping 
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of  pu]^  would  enable  them  to  economise  time  and  energy  by 
preventing  unnecessary  repetition.  The  more  intelligent  of  the 
iM>n-cQlleg]ate  students  would  also  feel  themselves  to  be  in  closer 
touch  witii  the  teaching  staff  of  the  body  to  which  tbey  belongs 

There  is  at  present  a  gi'eat  want  of  cohesion  and  combination  and  especially 
«mong  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff.     The  honour  tutors  *°  *^  °*T^  '^J 
are  scattered  throughout  the  university,  and  have  no  common  tirtow'^  ^°  ^ 
interests  in  the  work  which  they  undertake  for  the  Delegacy. 
The  .lecturers  for  the  pass  examinations  who  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  the  work  of  Delegacy  never  necessarily  meet  or  have  particularly  of 
any  connexion  with  any  of  the  honoiu*  tutors,  and  especi«lly  of  ''oi^on'  "»<i 
honour  pass  tutoKk     This  prevents  the  growth  of  any  common  ^^*  *"*<>"• 
feeling  among  the  teachers  employed  by  the  Delega'.y.     Further, 
the  work  of  these  lecturers  is  confined  entirely  to  teaching  the 
subjects  requiied   for  the   various   pass   examinations   in   the 
university.     This  separates  markedly  the  honour  from  the  pass 
student,  which  is  in  itself  an  evil,  and  it  seems  dei»iral)le  that 
the  honour  and   pas:»   work   should,  so  far  as  is  possible,  be 
entrusted  to  the  same  persons,     This  must  be  done  without  in 
any  degree  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  pass  tuition,  which, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  non-coUegiate  students, 
must  always  remain  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Del^acy.     This  combination  of  the  honour  and  pass  tutor 
is  the  more  important,  as  we  feel  confident  that,  as  the  non- 
ooUegiate  system  is  brought  more  closely  in  touch   with  the 
higher  educational  work  in  the  country,  the  supply  of   men 
capable  of   reading   for   the   honour  schools   will    be    largely 
increased,  and  as  time  goes  on  the  services  of  the  pass  tutors 
must  inevitably  be  utilised  for    some  department  of   honours 
work. 

Such    increased    organisation   of    the   tutorial    staff   would  Need  of  in- 
necessitate  increased  funds  at  the   disposal  of   the  Delegacy.  ^'®^*^^^^*, 
To  meet  this  difficulty  of  insufficient  means,   we   venture   to  Jf  ^  d^^ 
think  that   the   tuition   fee,   now   two  guineas  a  term,  might  gacy, 
without  detriment  to   the  best   interests  of  the  students   be  ^^ch  may  be 
increased  (say)  to  three  guineas ;  the  extra  expense  being  more  "tawd  toition 
than    counterbalanced   by  the   additional   educational   benefits  fee«. 
which  would  be  gained  by  the  students.     If  persons  are  to  be 
invited  to  take  their  degrees  as  non<collegiate  students,  it  seems 
to  us  of  first-rate  importance  that  the  Ixxiy  to  which  they  are 
invited  to  belong  should,  by  the  perfection  of  its  tutorial  system, 
occupy  a  high  position  in  the  university.     The  delegates  should, 
indeed,  provide  all  that  is  essential   for  an  university   educa- 
tion, though  the  peculiar  circiunstances  of  the  undergraduates 
render  it  essential  that  tiie  fee  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible 
It  is  not  unusual  for  any  person  mentioning  the  advantages  of  the 
non^^ooUegiate  system  to  be  met  by  the  retort  that  there  must  be 
some  considerable  disadvantages  to  account  for  the  difference 
in  the  costa  of  a  collegiate  and  non- collegiate  education.     These 
disadvantages  necessarily  exist  in  regard  to  social  matters,  but 
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in  regard  to  education^  the  Non-Collegiate  Delegacy  should  be 
in  a  position  as  good  as,  if  not  better,  than  that  of  the  colleges, 
(tf.)  The  non-  (4.)  Although  a  largo  number  of  poor  students  have  matricu- 
collegiate  lated  as  non-collegiate,  the  system  doe^  not  seem  to  have  formed 
tofoma'lLk  any  close  connexion  with  the  various  agencies  for  Secondary 
between secon-  Education,  such  as  higher  grade  schools  and  the  like.  This 
^^y.  "*^'""'  connexion,  if  it  could  be  completed,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable 
tion.  ^    "^'    work  which  the  delegates  can  do,  and  any  suggestions  by  which 

it  can  be  brought  about  should  be  carefully  considered.  In 
spite  of  the  small  cost  of  a  university  career  to  a  non-collegiate 
undergraduate — estimated  at  50{.  8^.  6d,  (see  information  paper 
issued  by  the  Delegacy,  page  9),  many  persons  who  might  profit 
by  the  higher  education  of  the  university  are  prevented  from 
matriculating  through  want  of  means  to  enable  thein  to  live  in 
Oxford  without  assistance  even  for  a  part  of  their  imiversity 
career.  Certain  exhibitions  already  exist  to  aid  poor  students, 
but  such  are  mostly  held  by  persons  already  members  of  the 
university,  and  do  not  consequently  attract  persons  from  outside. 
What  is  wanted  is  that  the  Delegacy  should  be  able  to  offer  a 
considerable  number  of  exhibitions,  to  be  competed  for  by 
persons  who  have  not  yet  matriculated.  This,  at  present,  cannot 
be  done  through  want  of  means,  but  we  believe  that  if  it  could  be 
done  it  would  form  a  very  valuable  link  between  the  university 
and  Secondary  Education, 
(e.)  The  uni-  (5.)  The  University  Day  Training  College, 
ttahlmffoolleire  Another  poasible  connexion  between  the  university  and 
may  help  to  Secondary  Education  exists  in  the  University  Day  Training 
form  sach  a      College,  founded  two  years  ago  under  the  management  of  a 

specially  appointed  Delegacy.  There  is  no  organic  connexion 
between  this  and  the  Non-Collegiate  Delegacy ;  but,  as  many  of 
the  members  of  the  Day  Training  College  matriculate  as  non- 
collegiate  students,  for  economical  reasons,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  work  of  the  two  delegacies  must  be  intimately  connected. 
If  the  Day  Training  College  is  to  be  successful,  it  is  essential 
that  the  university  examinations,  which  present  sufficient 
difficulty  in  themselves  to  the  Day  Training  College  students, 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  accepted  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment as  qualifying  for  the  certificate.  This  would  enable  the 
students  to  profit  more  by  their  university  course  of  study  than 
is  now  possible,  where  they  are  constantly  distracted  by  Govern- 
ment examinations. 

As  the  Queen's  scholarship  examination  is  of  different  standard 

from  that    of    the  ordinary  matriculation  examination,   it   is 

desirable  that  the  students  should  receive  regular  tuition  in  the 

compulsory  subjects   of  university  examinations   before   they 

come  to  reside  in  Oxford. 

(/.)  Deftiia-  (6.)  As  a  very  large  per-centage  of  non-collegiate  students 

*!^**J^P^«W  become  teachers,  it  would  be  of  great  service  to  them,  and 

Ae"Swy»d  benefit  to  those  whom  they  teach  in  later  life,  if  the  Delegacy 

art  of  teachiDg.  were  able  to  give  them  during  their  residence  in  Oxford  the 
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means  of  obtaining  instruction  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching. 
Such  an  extension  of  their  work  would  nBcessai*ily  be  slight  at 
the  outset,  and  should  nob  involve  the  delegates  in  any  expenses 
which  could  not  be  met  by  the  fees  charged  to  students. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  real  dif&culty  in  connexion  with  the  Conolasioii. 
work  of  the  Delegacy  is  the  want  of  money.  In  spite  of  the 
liberality  of  the  university,  and  of  various  persons  or  bodies 
who  have  founded  exhibitions,  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
delegates  are  inadequate.  It  is  particularly  essential  that 
further  exhibitions  should  be  founded  by  the  liberality  of 
persons  outside  the  university,  which  is  at  present  hardly  in  a 
position  to  make  any  additional  grant. 

In  conclusion,  we  venture  to  say  that  the  work  of  the  Non- 
Collegiate  Delegacy  in  Oxford  has  been  singularly  satisfactory, 
and,  in  view  of  the  many  difficulties  with  which  it  has  had  to 
contend,  wonderfully  efficient.  The  successful  development  of 
the  system  in  the  future  will  be  best  secured  by  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  defects  which  are  found  to  binder  its 
progress,  rather  than  by  a  statement  of  the  merits  which  it 
undoubtedly  possesses.  We  have,  therefore,  felt  it  to  be  incum- 
bent on  us  to  call  attention  to  those  defects,  believing  that  we 
can,  in  this  way,  render  greater  service  to  the  cause  of  Secondary 
Education  throughout  the  country.  No  one  can  deny  that  the 
system  has  done  incalculable  good ;  and  from  our  own  experience 
we  can  testify  that  it  has  helped  on  the  lives  of  many  persons 
throughout  the  country.  It  fills  a  gap  in  our  edusational 
system,  and  forms  a  bridge  between  the  higher  and  Secondary 
Education.  We  believe,  too,  that  it  is  capable  of  very  wide 
expansion,  and  that  the  course  of  higher  education  in  England 
will  be  materially  benefitted  by  its  successful  development. 

(Signed)        R.  Lamb  Abbott, 

Senior  Tutor  and  Lecturer  to  the 
Non- Collegiate  Delegacy. 

J.  Bernard  Baker, 

Jimior  Tutor  and  Lecturer  to  the 

Delegacy. 

G.  N.  Richardson, 

Tutor  in  Modem  History  to  the 

Delegacy. 
Note. — In  reference  to  the  recommendation  par.  (a.)  p.  7,  we 
feel   strongly   that    the    person  who    ought    naturally   to  be 
appointed  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Delegacy  is  the  senior 
tutor  and  lecturer. 

J.  B.  Baker. 

G.  N.  Richardson. 
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ME.  OSCAR  BROWNING. 

wholarehi  s  ^'  ^^'^ — ^  ^™  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  from  personal  knowledge  what 

are  the  effects  on  schools  of  the  present  application  of  funds> 
and  methods  of  competition  for  college  scholarships  and  exhibi- 
tions. I  Lave  heard  it  stated  that  a  more  or  less  organised 
traffic  goes  on  bet^v^een  the  schools  and  the  universities,  the  latter 
trying  to  buy  the  cleverest  boys  they  can  obtain  for  varying 
sums  of  money,  and  the  former  confining  their  educational  efforts 
to  the  preparation  of  a  small  number  of  boys  whom  they  are 
prepared  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder.  I  am  not  able  to  corrobo- 
rate these  accusations  by  any  pernonal  experience.  In  my  own 
college  the  general  feeling  is  that  open  entrance  scholarships  are 
an  evil,  and  that  if  there  could  be  a  general  disarmament,  we 
should  be  glad  to  go  back  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  prizes  of 
this  nature  were  only  given  after  residence,  except  in  cases  of 
strong  pecuniary  need.  We  have  also  endeavoured  to  invest  our 
open  scholarships  with  a  special  character,  so  that  candidates  may 
choose  (o  come  to  us  rather  from  the  general  reputation  of  the 
college  than  from  tlie  expectation  of  any  particular  pecuniary 
reward. 

In  so  far  as  colleges  are  able  to  do  this,  scholarships  and  exhi* 
bitions  must  produce  a  good  effect  upon  the  schools,  by  inducing 
the  preparation  of  boys  for  a  particular  college  at  an  early  age. 
For  instance,  in  my  own  boyhood  anyone  who  intendi^d  to  com- 
pete seriously  for  a  scholarship  at  Balliol  would  have  aimed  at 
getting  a  more  liberal  education  than  his  schoolfellows.  If  the 
system  of  examination  for  scholarships  were  made  more 
mechanical  than  it  is  now,  and  if  the  suggestion  were  adopted 
that  there  should  be  one  general  examination  for  all  scholarships, 
the  effect  upon  the  schools  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  most 
disastrous. 

1 .  (6.) — It  is  certainly  desirable  that  in  awarding  exhibitions, 
and,  perhaps  also  foundation  scholarships,  account  should  be 
taken  of  the  pecuniary  needs  of  the  candidate.  This  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  my  own  college.  Owing  to  the  general 
idleness  of  Eton  Oppidans,  an  Etonian  who  is  desired  by  his 
parents  to  work  and  to  distinguish  himself  is  generally  sent;  into 
college,  although  his  pecuniary  circumstances  may  not  justify 
such  a  step.  In  due  time  a  colleger  obtains  an  Eton  scholarship  at 
King's.  The  value  of  this  is  not  less  than  IbOl.  a  year,  while  the 
value  of  a  King's  scholarship  at  Eton  is  not  less  than  lOOZ.  a  year,. 
It  thus  happens  that  the  son  of  wealthy  parents  will  not  unfre* 
quently  have  enjoyed  for  10  years  a  scholarship  vary ing  in  valuo 
from  lOOL  to  150Z.  a  year,  from  the  bounty  of  King  Henry  VI. 
In  order  to  guard  against  this  evil,  our  college  has  made  it 
possible  for  holders  of  scholarships  to  resign  their  emoluments 
and  become  honorary  scholars,  and  has  attached  conditions  of 
pecuniary  need  to  the  newly  established  Eton  exhibitions.  We 
also  give  about  half  our  exhibitions,  both  entrance  and  under- 
graduate, to  candidates  in  need  of  pecuniary  aid. 
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The  question  of  special  areas  is  more  difficult.  The  close 
scholarship  system  at  New  College,  Oxford,  appears  to  answer 
WeH.  On  the  other  hund,  the  entire  abolition  of  close  Eton 
scholarships  would  in  all  probability  be  a  benefit  both  to  Eton 
and  to  King's.  I  have  never  seen  the  working  of  a  system  based 
on  local  preferences ;  but  I  can  hardly  imagine  it  to  be  advan- 
tageous. Of  course  a  county  might,  with  advantage,  award 
exhibitions  to  be  held  at  the  university,  but  this  is  a  different 
thing  to  the  university  offering  exhibitions  to  be  competed  for 
by  a  particular  county. 

2. — I  have  had  no  means  of  judging  of  the  effects  produced  by  Uuiversitj 
the  local  examinations  on  Secondary  Education.  exammationf 

lor  sccoiiuAi'v 

Of  the  operations  of  the  joint  board,  I  have  seen  a  good  deal,  schools, 
both  as  a  schoolmaster  and  at  the  university,  and  the  result 
appears  to  me,  if  not  altogether  disastrous,  at  least  far  from 
satisfactory.  It  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  leaving 
examination  at  the  close  of  the  scho6l  career,  in  order  that  the 
pupil  and  his  parents  may  have  some  guarantee  that  he  has 
profited,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  by  the  education  he  has  received, 
and  is  fit  to  go  to  higher  studies,  or  to  the  occupations  of  life. 
But  such  an  examination  should  be  as  far  as  possible  a  pass 
examination,  and  one  which  it  should  be  considered  a  disgrace 
not  to  have  passed,  but  not  an  honour  to  have  gone  through. 
Unfortunatelj',  the  joint  board  examinations  have  acquired  an 
honour  character.  Schools  pride  themselves  on  having  obtained 
a  large  number  of  certificates,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  swell 
these  numbers  by  sending  candidates  into  the  examination  agaio 
and  again,  sometimes  as  many  as  four  times.  As  success  in  the 
examination  does  not  depend  on  work  which  cannot  be  examined 
for.  such  as  composition  and  unseen  translation,  but  to  a  great 
extent  on  set  books,  the  examination  is  not  itself  of  a  high  class, 
and  the  putting  forward  an  examination  of  this  lower  kind,  as  a 
principal  object  of  ambition  in  our  great  schools,  tends  to  lower 
the  c!)aracter  of  scholarship,  to  place  emulation  before  thought, 
mechanical  industry  before  intelligent  work,  passive  instruction 
by  a  teacher  before  active  enterprise  in  self- education.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  general  effect  of  the  joint  board  examination 
during  the  last  20  years  has  been  gradually  to  lower  and  degrade 
the  standard  of  the  liigher  education  in  our  pubKc  schools. 
While,  at  the  i^ame  time,  it  being  no  disgrace  not  to  have 
obtained  a  certificate,  they  do  not  give  a  satisfactory  test  of  the 
excellence  of  a  school,  or  furnish  what  is  specially  desirable  in  a 
leaving  examination.  The  German  system  seems  to  be  much 
better,  because  (1)  every  pupil  going  to  the  university  is 
expected  to  p€«s  it ;  (2)  there  are  no  set  books ;  (3)  the  examina'r 
tion  is  conducted  at  each  school,  mainly  by  the  teachers  themr 
selves,  under  the  direction  of  a  central  body,  so  that  the  idea  of 
competition  does  not  enter  into  it. 

With  regard  to  the  university  extention  movement,  there  are  Univerri^ 
others  who  are  more  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  about  the  extension. 
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parb  it  takes  in  Secondary  Education,  but  I  have  examined  the 
students  taught  by  this  organisation  at  various  times  for  the  last 
18  years,  and  therefore  have  been  able  to  form  some  judgment 
with  regard  to  its  effects.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  has 
carried  a  great  deal  of  useful,  and  a  certain  amount  of  scientific 
knowledge,  into  places  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
reached.  It  has  stimulated  many  to  love  knowledge  who  would 
never  have  heard  of  it  ;*it  has  formed  the  nucleus  of  local 
university  colleges,  and  it  has  proved  an  excellent  training 
ground  for  university  teachers.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  rarely 
seen  in  the  pipers  I  have  loo'^ed  over  any  indication  of  accurate 
and  independent  studj'  such  as  would  be  found  in  a  school  or  a 
university.  The  methods  of  the  university  extension  movement 
would  not,  I  think,  by  themselves  be  competent  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  a  language  to  those  who  knew  nothing  of  it,  or  in  mathe- 
matics, or  in  the  more  exact  branches  of  science.  I  have  twice 
given  courses  of  extension  lectures.  One  of  these,  which  was 
designedly  popular,  was  very  largely  attended,  and  besides  paying 
its  own  expenses  was  able  to  redeem  the  losses  caused  by  otiier 
courses.  The  second  course  aimed  at  being  scientific  and  exact ; 
but  it  failed  to  be  popular,  and  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  my 
lectures  were,  by  the  wish  of  the  class,  discontinued.  Those  who 
direct  the  movement  of  university  extension  are  undoubtedly 
anxious  to  remedy  these  defects,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  satisfactory  means  of  effecting  this  will  be  discovered. 

Correlatioii  of  ^' — ^  ^^  ^^^  ^"  *  position  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the 
flecondary  and  relation  between  Secondary  Education  and  the  universities^ 
oniTenitjr         either   as   regards   poor   students,   girls,   or  students  requiring 

technical  instruction.  ^The  only  point  I  should  desire  to  empha- 
size is  that  it  is  a  misfortune  that  the  burden  of  providing  what 
is  partially  a  university  matriculation  in  the  various  examina- 
tions should  be  thrown  upon  the  universities  at  all.  In  Germany 
there  is  a  State  examination,  which  is  a  necessary  vestibule  to 
the  professions,  and  therefore  to  the  degree  which  qualifies  for 
these  professions.  While  any  student  may  enter  the  university 
and  profit  by  the  instruction  given  he  can  only  take  a  degree  if 
he  has  a  leaving  certificate  from  the  schools ;  this  certificate  also 
is  not  imposed  by  the  university  for  merely  educational  purposes 
but  by  the  State.  This  arrangement  secures  to  the  university 
ab-solute  freedom  in  learning  and  teaching,  the  lehr  freiheit  and 
hrn  freiheit  of  which  the  German  universities  are  naturally  so 
proud. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Royal  Commission  could  do  a  greater 
service  to  Secondary  Education  than  by  regulating  and  organi- 
sing the  various  examinations  which  form  to-day  the  avenue  to 
various  professions  and  occupations.  The  careers  of  lawyers^ 
chemists,  architects,  surveyors,  accountants,  and  many  other 
spheres  of  activity  are  guarded  by  examinations  in  most  cases 
conducted  by  the  professional  bodies  themselves.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  they  are    generally  conducted  with    honesty  and 
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efficiency,  but  there  is  no  appreciable  public  guarantee  of  these 
characteristics  being  preserved  ;  there  is  no  unity  between  them, 
and  this  divergence  makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
schools  to  prepare  adequately  for  them.  The  preparation,  there- 
fore, falls  into  the  hands  of  crammers,  whose  energies  are  directed 
to  the  one  purpose  of  getting  the  pupil  through  the  examination 
by  hook  or  by  crook.  All  other  educational  objects  are  nec^lected. 
The  low  character  of  many  of  these  places  of  so-called  instruc- 
tion would  be  apparent  upon  the  slightest  investigation.  Boys 
are  received  on  the  ''  no  pass  no  pay  "  system,  there  is  no  moral 
supervision,  and  the  effect  of  three  months  of  cram,  generally 
spent  in  London,  cannot  but  be  disastrous.  In  Germany,  where 
there  is  a  much  stronger  inducement  to  pass  certain  examinations 
than  in  England,  as  every  citizen  may  be  excused  two  years' 
military  service  if  he  obtains  a  proper  certificate,  cramming  is 
entirely  unknown^  €md  boys  are  prepared  for  their  examinationa 
exclusively  in  the  regular  schools.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Commission  will  at  least  obtain  full  information  as  to 
these  examinations,  and  the  preparation  for  them,  with  a  view  to 
consolidating  them  if  necessary  by  legislation,  and  giving  them 
the  character  which  distinguishes  all  German  examinations,  that 
of  being  conducted  by  the  teachers  themselves  under  the 
supervision  of  a  central  body. 

6. — The  training  of  secondary  teachers  should,  in  my  opinion,  Training  of 
be  largely  iu  the  hands  of  the  universities.     As  I  have  been  the  secondary 
Secretary  of  the   Teachers'  Training   Syndicate  since  its  first  ^«*«^«"- 
formation,  I  have    had  special  opportunities  for   forming  an 
opinion   on   this  question.     The  Teachers'  Training  Sjmdicate 
provides  (1.)  lectures  at  Cambridge  in  the  theory,  history,  and 
practice  of   teaching;  (2.)   an   examination,    which   is   held  at 
difierent  centres,  on  the  theory,  history,  and  practice  of  teaching  ; 
(3.)  it  grants  certificates  of  theoretical  efficiency  on  the  results  of 
this  examination ;    (4.)  it  also  examines  either  individuals  or 
pupils  of  certain  recognised  training  colleges  en  tnasae  for  certifi- 
cates of  practical  efficiency.     It  has  not  as  yet  provided  training 
in  tho  practical  work  of  teaching,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
ehould  not  do  so. 

There  is  also  an  institution  at  Cambridge  for  the  training  of 
elementary  teachers,  called  the  Cambridge  University  Day 
Training  College.  Of  this  I  am,  at  present,  director  and  princi- 
pal In  this  college,  pupil  teachers  who  have  obtained  Queen's 
Scholarships  are  enabled  to  prepare  for  a  degree,  and  at  the 
same  tine  to  do  all  the  work  required  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment for  the  Government  certificate,  including  a  long  time  spent 
in  school  teaching.  The  results  of  this  last  experiment  have  up 
to  the  present  time  been  eminently  satisfactory.  The  pupila 
arriving  at  the  university  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek  have  passed  the  ordinary  examinations,  requiring  a 
knowledge  of  these  subjects,  with  ease,  and  often  with  credits 
The  larger  number  of  them  have  joined  colleges,  and  have 
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entered  for  honours  examinations.  Notwllihstanding  the  dis- 
advantage at  which  a  pupil  teacher  must  be  compared  with  a 
public  school  man  in  passing  the  honours  examination  of  the 
university,  especially  when  weighted  with  a  lar^e  amouuu  of 
special  work  in  other  respects,  it  seems  probable  that  more  of 
our  present  candidates  will  obtain  a  second-class  than  a  third. 

The  meth  )d  thus  applied  with  success  to  the  training  of  ele- 
mentary could  easily  be  adapted  to  the  training  of  secondary 
teachers.  These  teachers  could  be  relieved,  without  loss,  of  a 
good  deal  of  the  special  instruction  which  the  pupils  of  the  Day 
Training  College  have  to  receive,  for  instance,  the  necessity  of 
learning  history  and  geography,  writing,  recitation,  and  declama- 
tion ;  they  migfht  also  spend  fewer  hours  in  the  practising 
school.  Thus  shortened,  their  professional  education  would  either 
be  wholly  or  partly  coincident  with  their  acidemical  education, 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  students  prepariug  to  take  orders,  it  would 
occupy  the  year  following  the  attainment  of  the  degree.  As  for 
the  inducements  to  undergo  this  training,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
if  any  single  lieadmaster  declared  that  he  would  appoint  no 
assistant  ^ho  had  not  either  obtained  a  certificate,  or  declared 
his  willingness  to  obtain  one  within,  a  limited  period,  he  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  securing  candidates  for  any  post  he  might 
offer. 

The  headmasters  have  never  said  clearly  whether  they  wish 
their  masters  to  ba  trained,  or  what  kind  of  training  they  desire 
them  to  undergo.  The  Teachers'  Training  Syndicate  was 
originally  established  at  the  request  of  the  headmasters,  and  the 
regulations  were  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  their  wishes. 
They  have,  however,  made  very  little  use  of  the  instrument 
which  they  themselves  created.  The  matter  has  been  repeatedly 
brought  before  the  Headmasters'  Conference,  and  negotiations 
have  passed  between  the  Conference  and  the  Syndicate,  but 
with  no  definite  result,  although  the  Syndicate  have  shown 
themselves  in  every  way  desirous  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
headmasters.  Some  headmasters  have  been  in  favour  of  theo- 
retical training  only ;  some  of  practical  training  only ;  some 
have  wislied  the  two  trainings  to  be  concurrent ;  some  that  the 
theoretical  should  precede  the  practical ;  others  that  the  practical 
should  come  first.  The  Syndicate  have  always  held  that 
the  practical  training  should  either  be  concurrent  with  the 
theoretical,  or  sliould  follow  it ;  but  they  do  not  say  that  they 
would  resist  a  decided  opinion  on  part  of  the  headmasters  that 
(he  practical  training  should  come  first. 

At  the  present  moment  a  course  of  training  might  be  given 
in  the  Univerjiity  of  Cambridge  in  the  following  way:  (1.) 
attendance  at  lectures;  (2.)  private  instruction  in  theory; 
(3.)  an  examination  in  theory  ;  (4.)  a  year  s  practice  in  a  school 
under  practical  instruction,  with  criticism  lessons^  and  other 
means  of  education  employed  in  training  colleges;  (5.)  an 
examination  after  the  year's  training  by  an  iixspector,  and  the 
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award  of  a  certificate  of  practical  efficiency.  As  I  have  shown 
above,  all  this  could  be  given  concuiTently  with  the  preparation 
for  the  university  degree,  or  it  might  be  made  partly  concurrent 
with  it,  or  wholly  independent  of  it.  The  present  certificate 
of  the  Teachers'  Training  Syndicate  for  practical  efficiency  could 
only  be  given  after  a  year's  training ;  but  if  it  were  thought 
that  a  year's  training  was  unnecessarily  long,  the  time  and 
manner  of  the  practical  tnuning  could  be  left  to  the  individual 
candidate,  and  he  could  be  examined,  when  he  believed  liimself 
to  be  ready,  by  the  inspector,  and  his  theoretical  certificate 
could  then  be  endorsed  for  practical  efficiency  if  he  satisfied 
the  inspector.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  ample  means  exist  at 
present  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  for  the  theoretical  and 
practical  training  of  secondary  teachers,  if  there  were  any 
demand  that  the  teachers  should  be  so  trained. 

The  question  as  to  whether  residential  training  colleges  for 
secondary  teachers  should  be  established  at  the  universities,  or 
elsewhere,  is  one  which  I  need  not  go  into.  If  it  were  thought 
advisable  to  establish  3uch  colleges,  they  might  obviously  be 
inspected  and  examined,  both  for  theory  and  practice,  by  the 
universities  in  the  seune  manner  as  residential  training  colleges 
for  women  are  now  inspected  and  examined  by  the  University 
of  Cambridge. 

6. — At  Cambridge,  as  far  as  I  amaware^  the  only  eflect  which  Non-collegiat« 
the  non-collegiate  system  has  had  on  Secondary  Education  has  ■ystem. 
been  to  enable  students  to  enter  the  university  who  could  not 
have  afforded  to  enter  colleges.  The  expenses  of  an  education 
at  a  college  are  decidedly  larger  than  those  of  a  non-collegiate 
student.  I  have  known  the  difference  estimated  at  25i.  a  year. 
In  some  cases  it  might  be  more,  in  others  less. 

I  think  that  the  expenses  of  a  non-collegiate  student  might 
be  reduced  below  its  present  figure  if  special  arrangements  were 
made  for  boarding  and  lodging  the  students.  At  present  every 
non-collegiate  student  is  obliged  to  conform  to  the  general 
university  rule,  compelling  him  to  have  a  bed  room  and  a  sitting 
room.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  student  should  not  occupy  a 
single  room  if  he  so  desire  it^  or  even  why  two  students  should 
not  live  together  in  the  same  room.  It  is  possible  also  that 
some  inexpensive  system  of  boarding  might  be  introduced,  but 
with  regard  to  that  I  can  give  no  pi*ecise  information. 

7. — ^The  universities  do,  to  a  certain  extent,  prepare  students  Preparation  of 
for  public   services,   but   their  action   in   this  respect  should,  students  for 
I  think,  be  very  largely  extended.     At  the  last  examination  of  gy^Jt^  tS?^''^'' 
the  Home  Civil  Service,  the  two  first  successful  candidates  were  versitie?. 
distinguished  Cambridge  scholars.     One  of  them  had  received 
no  assistance  from  private  teachers,  and  the  other  very  little, 
if  any.     But  what  generally  happens  is  that  candidates  for  the 
Foreign  Office,  Diplomacy,  and  the  Indian  Civil  Service  regulate 
their  university  studies  with  very  little  regard  to  their  future 
career,  and  prepare  for  the  examination  of  the  Civil  Service 
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Commissioners  by  having  recourse  to  Mr.  Scoones  and  Mr.  Wren, 
learning  from  them  subjects  which  they  could  have  acquired 
more  thoroughly  and  efficiently  at  the  university  itself.  The 
reason  of  this  lies  to  some  extent  in  the  nature  of  the  examina- 
tions. The  Civil  Service  examinations,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted 
with  them,  have  two  great  faults  ;  first,  that  they  are  purely 
mechanical — that  is,  they  produce  their  results  by  marks  alone, 
not  going  behind  the  marks  and  considering  the  real  ability  and 
merit  of  the  candidate,  as  is  done  in  all  first-rate  examinations 
at  Cambridge  and  at  Oxford,  and  secondly,  that  they  generally 
allow  any  combination  of  subjects  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
candidates  and  do  not  divide  the  subjects  into  groups,  only  one 
or  two  of  which  may  be  chosen.  Both  these  defects  favour 
''  cramming  "  rather  than  academical  instruction.  Say  that  a  high 
wrangler  wishes  to  enter  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  examina- 
tions. If  the  subjects  were  divided  info  groups,  of  which  the 
candidate  was  only  allowed  to  take  up  two,  he  might  choose 
mathematics  for  his  first  group,  and  aidopt  some  other  higher 
subject  for  his  second  group.  If  he  goes  to  a  ''  crammer ''  he  is 
advised  to  take  up  a  multitude  of  incongruous  subjects,  on  each 
of  which  be  will  score  something,  and  thereby  attain  the 
number  of  marks  necessary  to  give  him  an  appointment.  Also 
mechanical  examining  favours  bad  teaching.  All  educational 
experience  supports  this  view. 


THE  REVEREND  HENRY  MONTAGU  BUTLER,  D.D., 
Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

1.  (a.) — In  estimating  the  full  effects  of  college  scholarships 
and  exhibitions,  it  is  not  easy  to  strike  the  balance  of  good 
and  evil.  The  good  is  very  great.  In  most  of  the  public 
schools  it  is  felt  to  be  an  honour  to  win  a  scholarship  or  an 
exhibition  at  college.  A  tradition  of  effort  and  of  victorj"^  is 
foimed  at  the  school,  and  this  tends  to  keep  up  a  belief  in 
intellectual  distinction  as  part  of  what  the  school  expects  from 
its  members.  It  tends  also  to  prevent  other  ideals,  notably 
the  athletic  ideal,  from  becoming  supreme  and  satisfying  the 
ambition  of  the  abler  boys. 

Further,  the  tradition  passes  on  from  school  to  college. 
Scholars  and  fellows  of  colleges  are  gratified  when  year  after 
year  they  see  fresh  scholarships  or  fellowships  won  by  the 
members  of  their  school. 

An  intellectual  brotherhood  is  thus  created,  from  which  the 
university,  as  well  as  the  individuals,  derives  benefit.  The 
government  of  the  university  is  conducted  by  men  who  are,  or 
nave  been,  fellows.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  much  of 
this  government  has  passed  and  is  passing  into  the  hands  of 
men  who  have  been  trained  not  in  schools  which  used  to  be 
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]>egarded  as  the  most  prominent,  but  in  scliools  which  are  most 
iguccessful  in  winning  schoiarshipa  and  exhibitions.  It  would 
l)e  too  much  to  expect  that  a  stimulus  so  potent  for  good  should 
be  without  its  dangers.  It  is  no  doubt  attended  by  some 
dangers.  It  may  overstrain  physique.  It  may  vulgarize  the 
intellectual  ideal.  It  may  lead  masters  and  boys  into  the  evils 
of  what  is  called  ''  specialisation." 

The  first  of  these  dangers  is,  I  believe,  real  but  rare.  Only 
a  very  searching  investigation  could  reveal  its  true  extent.  The 
Becond  danger  almost  eludes  observation  at  the  time.  A  master 
can  scarcely  judge,  an  able  boy  can  scarcely  judge  himself,  how 
far  his  love  of  knowledge  and  of  intellectual  eflTort  is  pure  and 
disinterested,  and  how  far  made  up  of  the  desire  of  victory 
either  for  himself  or  for  his  school.  Intellectual  enthusiasm  is 
one  thing,  intellectual  energy  is  another.  It  would  probably 
be  untrue  to  say  that  the  present  system  of  early  competition 
tends  to  foster  real  enthusiasm,  though  it  certainly  stimulates 
eneigy.  The  third  danger  of  which  I  spoke,  that  of  undue  and 
premature  specialisation,  is  more  temgible  and  ponderable.  So 
far  as  I  can  judge,  in  some  schools  boys  are  "  told  off"  much 
too  soon  for  the  one  subject  in  which  it  is  hoped  that  they  may 
attain  distinction.  The  result  is  that  not  a  few  of  those  who 
succeed  are  very  ill  educated  at  the  age  of  18.  They  have  read 
very  little,  and  in  anything  like  an  English  essay,  or  in  answers 
to  questions  on  literature,  history,  politics,  and  matters  of  social 
concern,  they  express  themselves  deplorably 

This  is,  of  course,  far  from  being  the  case  with  all  the  able 
young  men  that  win  early  honours.  But  it  is  true  of  a  con- 
siderable proportion,  and  the  evil  is  far-reaching.  It  tends  to 
impoverish  all  intellectual  life  at  the  university,  and  to  degrade 
the  very  conception  of  education.  It  requires  anxious  attention 
both  from  masters  of  schools  and  from  college  authorities. 
Masters  need  to  remind  themselves  that  early  distinction  in  one 
subject  may,  even  in  the  case  of  boys  who  are  poor,  be  brought 
too  nearly,  and  colleges  in  electing  their  scholars  and  exhibitioners 
will  do  well  to  look  out  for  "  all-round  "  culture  an^I  not  chiefly 
for  that  one-sided  ability  which  will  shine  in  triposes. 
''  Specialisation "  has  a  meaning  among  mature  students  of  a 
high  order,  but  it  is  dangerously  misused  when  applied  to  boj's 
at  schooL 

1.  (b.) — ^In  answering  this  question,  I  confine  myself  to  "  poor 
students  "  without  reference  to  "  special  areas." 

I  have  no  doubt  that,  under  our  present  system,  much  of  the 
money  expended  by  colleges  on  scholarships  and  exhibitions  is 
expended  unprofitably.  Many  of  the  scholars  and  exhibitioners 
would  be  equally  benefited  if  the  pecuniary  part  of  their  prize 
were  either  nothing  or  much  less.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
clearly  against  the  restriction  of  the  right  of  competition  to  any 
grade  of  poverty.  The  sons  of  the  richest  should  be  at  liberty 
to  compete  with  the  sons  of  the  poorest,  and  to  win  the  same 
degree  of  honour.     One  improvement,  however,  is  possible  and 
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easy.  Every  scholar  or  exhibitioner  might  be  allowed  by  the 
statutes  or  regulations  of  liis  college  to  have  all  the  status  and 
advanta^2:es  of  the  scholarship  or  exhibition  except  the  emoluments 
These  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  forego,  just  as  the  fellows  of 
our  college  are  at  liberty,  if  they  please,  to  forego  the  emoluments 
of  their  iellowships,  and  be  or  become  supernumerary  fellows. 

Another  improvement,  much  more  difficult,  but  not,  I  believe 
impossible,  would  be  to  enact  that  no  pecuniary  emolument 
except  of  a  small  amount,  should  be  granted  to  any  scholar  or 
exhibitioner,  unless  he  were  able  to  satisfy  the  college  autho- 
rities that  he  needed  the  full  amount  for  bis  university  education. 
The  first  improvement  implies  only  voluntary  action,  and  seein» 
free  from  all  objection.  The  second  implies  inquiry  into  a 
man's  private  means,  and  is  no  doubt  attended  with  some  in- 
conveniences, but  I  fully  believe  that  it  could  be  made  to  work. 

The  present  system,  wasting  as  it  does  much  money  that  is 
greatly  needed  for  really  poor  students,  is  far  more  open  to 
criticism. 

2.  In  answering  this  question,  I  limit  myself  to  the  words 
"joint  board"  and  the  little  which  I  have  to  say  is  based 
entirely  on  what  I  observed  upwards  of  ten  years  ago,  when  I 
was  head  master  of  Harrow.  The  introduction  of  the  examina^ 
tion  of  public  schools  by  a  joint  board  representing  the  two 
universities  was,  in  my  judgment,  a  wise  measure,  chiefly 
perhaps  as  it  affected  the  smaller  and  less  known  schools.  It 
brought  these  schools  into  closer  toudi  with  the  universities  ;  it 
helped  governing  bodies  and  parents  to  know  where  good  work 
was  being  done,  and  where  there  were  serious  obstacles  or 
defects :  and  it  served  as  a  substitute  for  what  I  should  regard 
as  a  less  desirable  expedients-  inspection  by  a  government  office. 

As  regards  the  larger  and  better  known  schools,  what  has 
just  been  said  applies  in  whole  or  in  part  to  them  also,  but 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 

The  case  under  consideration  is  not  that  of  picked  boys 
competing  for  a  scholarship,  like  the  Newcastle  at  Eton,  but 
of  a  large  number  of  boys  who  diflfer  greatly  in  ability,  but  have 
been  taught  in  the  same  books  and  mainly  by  the  same  masters. 

In  such  cases  the  examination  will,  as  a  rule,  be  a  better  one 
when  conducted  by  experienced  masters  who  know  their  boys 
and  can  judge  of  their  diligence  or  idlene&s,  than  when  con* 
ducted  by  gentlemen  resident  at  the  universities,  who,  however 
distinguished  as  scholars,  may  have  had  no  experience  in  teaching 
boys,  and  to  whom,  of  course,  the  boys  whom  they  exainine  are 
individually  unknown. 

A  "joint  board"  examination,  however  ably  conducted, 
labours  under  some  necessary  disadvantages : — 

2. — (1.)  It  will  be  less  well  adapted  to  anyone  school  than  an 
examination  planned  and  carried  out  by  the  mast^ers  of  that 

school. 

(2.)  It  will  be  less  interesting  and  less  subsequently  useful  to 
the  boys,  because  they  will  hear  much  less  afterwards  of  their 
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inclividual  performances  than  they  would  hear  from  their  own 
masters. 

(3.)  This  defect  will  particularly  be  felt  in  the  case  of  some 
important  subjects  like  scripture  and  history,  the  examiners  in 
which  may  never  visit  the  school  at  all ;  thus  the  examiner  will 
have  no  conversation  with  the  head  master  or  with  the  boys ; 
and  an  examination  always  loses  interest  in  proportion  as  it 
becomes  im^rsbnal.  ' 

(4.)  Much  greater  difficulty  will  be  felt  in  arranging  the  time 
table.  This  is  often  a  serious  trouble,  but  it  need  not  here  be 
explained  in  detail. 

These  disadvantages  are  not  light  ones,  and  should  fairly  be 
considered  by  those  who  uphold  and  by  those  who  administer 
the  "joint  board "  system.  In  my  opinion,  all  the  schools, 
including  the  largest  and  best  known,  will  do  wisely  to  adopt 
the  system,  even  apart  from  the  benefits  and  convenience  result- 
ing &om  the  certificates.  But  I  think  also  that  there  are  many 
schools  in  which  such  examinations  need  not  be  annual.  An 
occasional,  say  a  triennial,  examination  of  this  kind  will  provide 
all  the  good  that  can  be  desired,  and  minimise  the  drawbacks. 

B.^^a.)  I  understand  this  question  something  in  this  sense : 
How  far  does  a  boy  at  a  secondary  school  get  a  training  in  any 
branch  of  study  which  is  fostered  at  the  university  ?  And^ 
again^  how  far  does  the  university  give  to  a  boy,  as  a  freshman 
and  afterwards,  the  instruction  best  fitted  to  carry  him  on  ? 
I  shall  speak  only  of  classical  studies.  An  able  boy  coming  to 
the  university  from  the  top  of  a  well-taught  public  school  is  at 
once  "  at  home/*  He  has  simply  to  go  on  with  the  efforts,  both 
in  mastery  of  authors,  and  in  composition,  with  which  he  has 
been  training  himself  during  the  last  three  years.  He  may 
find  himself  from  the  first  equal,  or  almost  equal,  to  any'under- 
CTaduate  of  any  year  in  such  classical  attainments  as  are  tested 
by  our  earlier  examinations.  In  composition,  and  especially  in 
verse  composition,  he  will  sometimes  lose  rather  than  gain  after 
he  has  joined  the  university. 

He  comes  up  in  October,  and.  in  the  following  January  he 
competes  for  the  university  scholarships,  which  are  open  to 
undergraduates  of  any  standing ;  and,  further,  the  c^didates  for 
the  Chancellor's  medals,  who  have  entered  the  university  three 
years  and  three  months  before,  are  tested  by  (substantially)  the 
same  examination.  In  this  severe  contest  it  is  not  a  very  lare 
occurrence  to  find  a  freshman^. three  months  after  he  has  entered 
the  university,  beating  the  best  or  all  but  the  best  scholars  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  yeara 

This  simple  fact  shows  that  the  "  correlation "  between  "  the 
"  present  arrangements  of  Secondary  Education  "  and  "  those  of 
"  the  universities,"  is,  in  the  case  of  picked  scholars,  strikingly 
complete.  The  schools  have  done  all  or  more  than  all  that  can 
be  fairly  expected  of  them.  In  the  case  of  less  advanced 
scholars,  the  success  of  the  early  preparation  is,  of  course,  less 
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complete,  but  such  men  also  probably  find  at  college  the  training 
which  is  best  suited  for  them. 

3.  So  far  I  have  been  thinking  of  classical  attainments  as 
represented  by  the  examinations  for  our  university  scholarahips 
and  our  classical  tripos.  Part  I. 

It  is  otherwise  when  we  come  to  consider  the  clafisical  tripos. 
Part  II.  Part  II.  requires  more  advanced  learning  in  one  or 
more  of  five  subjects,  viz.,  literature  and  criticism,  ancient 
philosophy,  Greek  and  Roman  history,  archaeology,  language 
and  comparative  philology. 

As  to  these  subjects,  the  preparation  given  at  the  secondary 
schools  is,  of  course,  far  less  adequate ;  it  gives  the  linguistic 
foundation  on  which  alone  accurate  knowledge  of  all  these 
subjects  can  be  built,  but  hardly  any  young  man  could  step 
straight  from  school  into  Part  IL  with  any  hope  of  success. 
The  '*  correlation,"  in  this  case,  is  probably  as  close  as  it  ought 
to  be.  Except,  perhaps,  in  ancient  history,  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  the  schools  would  benefit  their  boys  by 
attempting  to  give  them  at  17,  18,  or  19  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  information  which  may  fairly  be  expected  from 
jthem  four  years  afterwards. 

4.  In  all  ordinary  subjects,  except  French  and  German,  the 
teachers  are  university  men.  In  classics  and  mathematics  this 
will  almost  invariably  be  the  case,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
teachei-s  in  classics  will  generally  be  "  Public  School "  men, 
while  the  teachers  in  mathematics  will  often  come  from  smaller 
or  less  famous  schools.  The  best  known  public  schools  do  not 
yet,  as  a  rule,  breed  their  own  mathematical  teachers. 

In  natural  science  this  peculiarity  is  still  more  conspicuous, 
though,  doubtless,  it  will  be  less  so  50  years  hence. 

In  French  and  German  the  leading  teachers  at  schools  are  still, 
I  imagine,  mostly  foreigners.  Whether  the  exceptions  to  this 
are  becoming  more  or  less  I  cannot  judge.  No  doubt  they  are 
very  numerous,  as  one  result  of  "modern  sides'*  and  *'  modern 
departments." 

5.  A  complete  answer  to  this  question  would  require  entering 
into  many  details  of  which  I  have  no  adequate  knowledge.  I 
content  myself  with  expressing  an  emphatic  opinion  that  the 
teachers  of  secondary  schools  should  certainly,  if  possible,  receive 
special  training  somewhere  before  entering  on  their  difficult 
duties. 

The  dangers  of  over-training  are  nothing  compared  with  the 
dangers  of  no-training,  and  the  man  who  would  profit  most  by 
training  is  the  man  of  the  greatest  natural  aptitude. 

H.  Montagu  Butler, 

Trinity  Lodge,  Cambridge. 
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MR.  J.  K  STRACHAN  DAVIDSON. 

1.  (a.  and  b.)  CoUege  Scholarahips  and  Exhibitions, — In  view 
of  this  question  I  have  made  inquiries  as  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  open  scholars  and  exhibitioners  now  in  residence  at  this 
college.  The  result  is  that  I  find  in  nearly  every  case  that  the 
holders  are  in  need  of  assistance.  At  the  present  moment  I  know 
of  only  one  notable  instance  to  the  contrary,  and  in  this  case  the 
holder  contents  himself  with  using  the  right  to  wear  the  scholar's 
gown,  and  declines  to  receive  the  emoluments  to  which  he  is 
entitled.  In  most  cases  the  recipients  could  not  have  come  to 
the  university  at  all  without  assistance ;  in  others  they  could 
have  come  only  at  the  cost  of  much  privation.  In  a  few  cases 
I  received  the  answer  that  one  brother  might  have  been  sent 
without  emolument,  but  that  it  depended  on  the  success  of  the 
first  whether  the  parents  could  afford  a  university  education  for 
the  second. 

While  narrowness  of  mean»  appears  almost  universally,  the 
social  grade  of  the  parents  varies  greatly.  Clergymen  of  all 
denominations  form  the  largest  class.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  enter  in  writing  into  details ;  but  I  have  gone  through  the 
list  with  Dr.  Fairbairn,  who  will  perhaps  kindly  inform  his 
colleagues  on  the  Commission. 

As  the  effect  of  open  competition  in  its  severest  form  is  to  be 
seen  in  this  college,  I  regard  these  results  as  conclusively  proving 
that  open  competition  does  not  exclude  poor  men.  The  fact  is 
that,  given  anything  like  aqml  ability,  the  stimulus  to  work 
is  so  much  stronger  for  the  poor  man,  that  practically  the 
well-to-do  candidate  will  only  have  a  chance  after  the  poorer 
men  have  been  served.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  in  the 
university  men  holding  scholarships  who  could  well  afford  to  do 
without ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  many,  and  I  should 
expect  to  find  them  in  colleges  where  the  competition  is  less 
keen. 

There  may  be  parts  of  the  country  where  a  really  clever  boy 
has  no  opportunity  of  rising  from  the  ranks,  but  this  is  certainly 
not  the  case  in  the  great  cities  which  contain  such  foundations 
as  St  Paul's,  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  or  Manchester 
Grammar  School ;  nor  again  in  any  country  town  where  there 
is  a  good  grammar  school.  Our  scholars  and  exhibitioners  come 
from  every  district  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  from  secondary 
schools  of  every  type.  It  is  possible  that  there  is  a  real  diflSculty 
in  getting  from  the  village  elementary  school  to  the  town 
grammar  school.  I  cannot  speak  from  personal  experience,  but 
•  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  there  be  a  gap  in  the  upward 
ladder  it  is  here.  Restrictions  on  eligibility  to  college  scholarships 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  fatal  to  the  healthy  working  of  the 
system.  They  would  tend  to  make  the  scholars  and  exhibitioners 
a  class  apart,  and  be  a  bar  to  free  social  intercourse  between 
them  and  the  other  undergraduates.  As  it  is,  they  seem  to 
assimilate  very  well,  and  this  is  largely  owing  to  the  honour 
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which  attaches  to  their  position^  as  having  been  won  in  an  open 
field.  The  occasional  possession  of  a  scholarship  by  a  wealthier 
candidate  is  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  the  raising  of  the  status 
of  the  whole  class. 

The  real  difficulty  with  the  poorer  class  of  students  lies  not 
in  the  opportunities  of  rising  from  the  ranks — when  once  tl>e 
lad  has  reached  the  grammar  school  these  are  abundant — but  in 
the  provision  of  careers  for  them  after  they  have  passed  through 
their  university  course.  A  man  of  unusual  ability  sometimes 
wins  his  way  through  the  universities  to  a  good  position  in  the 
profession  of  law  or  of  medicine.  Some  have  found  a  cai'eer 
in  journalism,  but  more  commonly  they  look  to  the  teaching 
profession.  This  profession  is  overcrowded ;  the  good  posts  are 
very  few,  and  require  qualities  which  are  not  always  found  even 
in  really  able  men  who  have  risen.  This  applies  even  to  the 
highest  class  of  students,  to  the  men  who  enter  into  competition 
for  the  Hertford  and  Ireland  and  other  great  university 
distinctions.  Those  whose  talents  are  on  a  lower  plane,  though 
they  may  take  a  very  respectable  place  in  the  class-lists,  have 
not  much  to  look  forward  to.  The  assistant  masterships,  except 
at  a  few  great  schools,  are  very  poorly  paid,  and  even  in  these, 
if  a  man  has  failed,  or  is  supposed  to  have  failed,  in  his  first  trial 
at  managing  boys  or  at  getting  on  with  colleagues  and  parents, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  him  another  post.  The  man  with 
frank,  genial  manners  and  easy  accommodating  temper  will  do 
tolerably  well;  but  if  there  is  any  angularity  about  a  man, 
if  there  is  anything  in  his  bearing  which  causes  him  to  be 
suspected  of  being  conceited  or  shy  or  morose  or  awkward,  then 
it  is  very  difficult  for  him  to  earn  his  living. 

If  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  Commission  is  to  multiply 
and  render  efficient  the  grammar  schools  throughout  the  country, 
so  as  to  supply  more  posts  for  men  of  the  second  grade  in  point 
of  ability,  the  problem  will  be  to  a  great  extent  solved.  I  may 
mention  that  till  within  the  last  two  years  the  difficulty  of 
finding  places  for  men  of  this  class  has  been  most  keenly  felt 
in  case  of  the  students  of  natural  science.  The  recent  action 
of  the  county  councils,  by  causing  a  demand  for  persons  qualified 
to  give  technical  instruction,  has  aftbrded  an  outlet  for  many 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  hanging  on  our  hands. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners 
more  especially  to  this  difficulty  of  providing  careers,  because  it 
is  one  which  comes  home  most  forcibly  to  the  college  tutors. 
The  schoolmasters  do  not  feel  it.  The  schoolmaster  has  the 
university  to  look  forward  to  as  the  goal  of  his  exertions  with 
his  pupils,  and  he  then  hands  on  the  responsibility  for  the 
future  career  of  the  young  man  to  the  college  tutor.  Twenty 
scholarships  in  a  year  is  a  result  of  which  the  schoolmaster 
naturally  feels  proud,  and  he  is  apt  to  forget  that  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  20  the  scholarship  may  mean  failure  in  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  youth  who  comes  in  for  a  scholarship, 
and  the  parent  who  perhaps  makes  sacrifices  to  enable  him  to 
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compete,  act  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  the  career  will 
pay ;  hence  the  bitter  disappointments  which  are  experienced. 

It  follows  from  these  considerations  that  it  is  undesirable  to 
bring  poor  men  up  to  the  universities  unless  they  have  given 
evidence  of  ability  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  make  their  way 
afterwards.  Such  a  guarantee  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  supplied 
by  maintaining  the  principle  of  perfectly  open  competition  for 
scholarship:?.  Without  such  a  guarantee  we  may  be  doing 
positive  mischief,  by  entering  into  a  university  career  men  whose 
chances  in  life  will  be  thereby  impaired.  Local  or  eleemosynary 
endowments  should  not  be  used  to  enable  men  of  second-rate  or 
third-rate  ability  to  struggle  through  the  university  course ; 
but  they  may  be  made  niost  serviceable  if  they  are  tenable 
along  with  open  scholarships.  A  man  who  has  no  other  resources 
cannot  live  in  college  on  the  emoluments  of  his  college  scholarship 
(which  the  University  Commissioners  have  fixed  at  80Z.  per 
Annum).  The  poorest  scholars  of  my  college  have  their  emolu- 
ments supplemented  by  school  exhibitions,  by  the  endowments 
of  the  London  City  Companies,  and  other  such  sources.  I  think 
that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  addition  of  bOl.  a  year 
from  a  local  endowment  would  relieve  a  poor  man,  who  has  won 
-an  open  college  scholarship,  from  privation  and  anxiety,  and  so 
enable  him  to  avail  himself  to  the  full,  both  of  the  educational 
and  social  opportunities  (both  equally  important  for  subsequent 
success)^  which  the  university  affords. 

(6.)  Non-CoUegiate  System. — What  I  have  said  in  answer  to 
•question  (1),  as  to  the  undesirability  of  bringing  up  to  Oxford 
men  of  second-rate  ability  from  the  lower  ranks,  admits  of  a  few 
qualifications : — 

(a)  If  such  men  have  a  vocation  for  the  ministry,  either  in 
the  Church  of  England  or  in  other  churches,  an  honour- 
able and  useful  career  may  be  found  for  them.     In  such 
cases  a  certain  amount  of  higher  education  is  most 
desirable,  but  first-class  ability  is  not  indispensable ; 
moral     conduct,    earnestness,    and     unselfishness    ol 
character,  and  a  religious  habit  of  mind  are  much  more 
important. 
(b.)  Men  who  have  a  hereditary  place,  which  can  be  kept 
open  for  them  in  the  lower  branches  of  the  law  or  of 
commerce,  will  be  much  the  better  for  a  university 
education,  and  may  avail  themselves  of  it  without  the 
danger  of   finding  themselves    stranded   among    the 
unemployed.     The  difficulty  is,  that   in  such  cases 
the  parent  commonly  believes  that  the  son  will  not 
take   heartily   to   his  father's  business  unless   he  is 
caught  early,  and  made  "to  begin  by  sweeping  the 
shop." 
For  men  of  moderate  ability  belonging  to  both  these  categories 
the  non-collegiate  system  has  already  done  much,  and  I  believe 
that  under  proper  encouragement  it  might  do  much  more. 
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For  passmen,  9r  for  those  who  cannot  expect  more  than  a  third,, 
with  the  off-chance  of  a  second-class  in  the  honour  schools, 
residence  as  non-collegiate  studente  is  probably  the  best  course 
for  raen  of  narrow  means. 

Ifc  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  unless  he  have  a  career 
assured  to  him  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  I  have  mentioned, 
the  non-collegiate  student  is  even  wor?e  off  than  the  collegiate, 
as  his  tutors  have  at  present  fewer  opportunities  of  recommending 
him  for  appointments  than  the  college  tutors  possess  from  their 
influence  with  former  members  of  their  college.  It  is  probably 
the  hope  of  getting  advancement  by  means  of  such  interest 
which  stimulates  the  migration  of  the  non-collegiate  students  to 
the  colleges. 

(7.)  The  Public  Servicea, — Under  the  reformed  scheme  as  ta 
the  age  of  the  candidates  and  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects, 
which  has  been  in  force  during  the  last  three  years  for  the 
Civil  Service  of  India,  the  universities  supply  an  excellent 
training  for  the  competition.  The  first  places  are  commonly 
taken  by  university  men  with  little  or  no  supplementary  training, 
from  the  special  teachers,  who  under  other  conditions  had  almost 
a  monopoly  of  success.  The  superiority  of  university  training 
for  the  Civil  Service  competition  under  the  present  system  is 
likely  to  be  still  more  clearly  brought  out  in  future  years,  since 
the  Home  Civil  Service  Clerkships  (Class  I.)  will  henceforth  be 
awarded  on  the  same  examination  as  the  Indian.  The  Home 
Clerkships  have  hitherto  been  competed  for  under  nn  old  and 
very  imperfect  system,  under  which  (the  freedom  of  choice  beiiig 
more  restricted)  a  candidate  had  less  security  that  his  university 
course  of  reading,  whatever  it  niight  have  been,  could  be  made 
to  fit  in  with  the  requirements  of  the  Commissioners.  In 
practice,  however,  the  competition  for  these  places  has  recently 
been  so  keen  that  none  but  men  of  first-class  ability  have  had  a 
chance,  and  these  were  naturally  to  be  found  at  the  universities. 
The  supply  of  these  Class  I.  clerkships  is  very  uncertain  and 
intermittent,  so  that  no  young  man  can  calculate  on  being  able 
to  enter  for  them.  Competitions  have,  however,  been  held  in 
1893,  1894,  and  in  January  1895,  and  in  these  years  every  place 
except  one  has  been  gained  by  men  who  have  gone  through  the 
full  honours  course  either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  number 
of  these  places  is  so  small,  and  the  desire  to  obtain  them  so 
great,  that  the  English  Civil  Service  does  not  offer  a  practical 
opening  for  any  but  the  very  best  men,  such  men  as  before  the 
falling-off  of  the  revenues  of  the  colleges  would  have  been 
likely  to  obtain  prize-fellowships.  With  India  the  case  is 
different.  Here  tlie  number  of  places  to  be  filled  up  gives  a 
chance  to  any  man  of  fair  ability  and  industry.  The  difficulty 
is  in  inducing  men  to  compete,  and  this  difficulty  is  commonly 
greater  in  cases  of  those  who  have  risen  from  lower  social  grades 
than  in  those  who  have  had  their  training  in  the  sn^eat  boarding 
schools.     The  sons  of  Anglo-Indians  have  generally  had  a  public 
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school  education,  and  these  form  a  large  body  of  recruits,  since 
their  parents  appreciate  from  experience  the  advantages  held 
out  by  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service.  The  parent  of  the  artizan 
or  lower  middle  class  generally  cannot  bear  to  see  the,  son  who 
is  the  pride  of  his  family  submit  to  what  he  considers  exile,  and 
among  the  young  men  themselves  there  is  a  certain  Jack  of 
enterprise  and  dread  of  an  unknown  climate  and  conditions 
of  life  which  present  a  serious  barrier.  However,  the  opportunity 
is  there  if  the  men  choose  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

I  have  been  speaking  so  far  of  the  open  competition.  After 
the  men  have  won  their  places  their  probationary  training  is 
commonly  conducted  at  the  universities,  which  have  provided  an 
ample  machinery  for  the  purpose. 


PROFESSOR  M,  FOSTER. 


3. — My  experience  at   Cambridge   has  shown   me   that   our  Correlation  of 
effoi-ta  to  give  the  students  a  sound  scientific  education,  through  ^^^e„iZ  *° 
the    natural    sciences    tripos    examination,   arc    very    largely  education, 
neutralised  by  the  students  coming  up  to  us  unprepared,  or  very 
imperfectly  prepared,  for  taking  up  the  course  of   study  we 
prescribe  for  them.     This   applies  especially  to   the   students 
(a  large  number),  who  take  the  natural  sciences  tripos  examination 
in  preparation  for  a  medical  degree. 

The  students  come  up  to  us  wholly  ignorant  of  even  the 
rudiments  of  science,  wholly  unaccustomed  to  the  scientific 
mode  of  thought  and  habit  of  mind.  They  have,  nevertheless, 
to  pass  (for  their  medical  degi'ee)  an  examination  in  physics  and 
chemistry  at  an  early  stage  in  their  career.  'I  he  majority 
of  them,  the  men  of  ordinary  calibre,  find  great  difficulty  in 
this,  they  get  behindhand,  and  their  whole  university  career  is 
a  painful  struggle. 

I  regard  our  present  natural  science  teaching  as  most  un- 
satisfactory as  regards  students  of  ordinary  ability ;  and  that  is 
due,  not  to  lack  of  ability  or  industry  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  but  simply  to  the  students  being  uuprepa?  ed  on  their 
ari'ival  to  avail  themselves  of  what  is  provided  for  them. 

It  is  to  my  mind  absolutely  necessary  that  the  men  who 
come  up  to  us  with  a  view  of  obtaining  an  education  in  natural 
science,  especially  those  who  propose  to  study  for  the  medical 
profession,  should  be  taught  physics  and  chemistry  in  their 
schools  before  they  come  up,  in  such  a  way  and  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  enable  them  to  grasp  some  of  the  elementary 
ideas  in  these  sciences,  or  at  least  to  have  given  them  some 
acquaintance  with  the  more  common  scientific  terms,  and  ways 
of  scientific  thinking. 

I  may  add  further,  my  own  view,  that  since  it  is  impossible 
to  teach  a  boy  even  the  rudiments  of  every  branch  of  knowledge, 
an  adequate  scientific  training  at  school  can  only  be  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  some  other  kind  of  knowledge. 
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^uV^^ , .  ^  1. — (a.)  For  some  years  after  the  statutes  and  ordinances  of 

andeSbw*      1855  came  into  operation,  it  was  commonly  said  that  the  general 
tions.  effect  of  the  substitution  of  "  open  "  for  "  close  "  scholarships 

(though  it  musfc  be  recollected  that  many  of  the  scholarships  had 
been  open  before),  and  of  scholarships  of  larger  for  those  of 
smaller  value,  was  to  favour  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  poor, 
as  they  alone  could  afford  to  give  their  sons  the  costly  pre- 
liminary education  which,  in  most  cases,  was  essential  to  winning 
a  scholarship  under  the  system  of  increased  and  unlimited  com- 
petition. And  this  complaint  was,  and  even  still  is,  largely 
true,  but  of  late  years  the  grievance*  has  been  considerably 
allayed  by  the  growth  and  improvement  of  large  and  efficient 
day  schools  in  the  great  centres  of  population,  such  as  the 
various  London  schools,  and  the  grammar  schools  at  Manchester, 
Bradford,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Bedford,  and  elsewhere.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  smaller  grammar  schools, 
such  as  those  in  Lincolnshire  and  Devonshire,  have  greatly 
suffered  by  the  extinction  of  the  close  scholarships,  which  at 
one  time  maintained  a  healthy  competition  among  the  principa 
schools  of  the  district  to  which  they  were  confined.  The 
decadence  of  small  grammar  schools  has,  therefore,  I  think,  been 
one  result  of  the  present  scholarship  system,  but  against  this 
evil  result  it  is  only  fair  to  set  the  impetus  given  to  education 
not  only  in  the  large  day  schools,  such  as  those  which  I  have 
named,  but  in  many  of  the  more  recently  founded  boarding 
schools,  such  as  Marlborough,  Clifton,  Cheltenham,  &c.,  which 
are  mainly  frequented  by  the  sons  of  professional  men. 

An  undoubted  evil,  not  attended  by  any  compensating  benefit, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  has  arisen  from  the  present  keen  com- 
petition for  college  scholarships  is  the  special  course  of  preparation 
for  them,  often  extending  over  a  long  period  of  years,  and 
limiting  the  student  to  a  nan*ow  curriculum,  thus  frequently 
rendering  his  intellectual  growth  stunted  and  partial.  A  boy  of 
tender  years  is  trained  for  a  school  scholarship,  and,  no  sooner 
has  he  won  or  lost  this  object  of  his  parents'  ambition,  than  he 
is  run  through  a  similar  groove  for  a  college  scholarship.  He 
has  thus  hardly  any  opportunity  for  independent  intellectual 
development,  and,  as  the  college  scholarships  are  usually  confined 
to  some  special  class  of  subjects,  clnssies,  mathematics,  science, 
or  the  like,  he  is  "  specialised/'  as  it  is  called,  long  before  he 
leaves  school,  and  thus  cut  off  from  some  of  the  most  useful  and 
stimulating  branches  of  school  education.  The  latter  sj'stem  is 
peculiarly  injurious  in  the  case  of  mathematical  and  science 
scholarships,  a  boy  often  growing  up,  as  a  consequence  of  it, 
without  any  literary  or  historical  interest  whatever.  But  there 
are  instances  in  which  it  is  hardly  less  injurious,  even  in  the 
case  of  classical  scholars,  as  a  boy  may  win  a  classical  scholarship 
even  with  considerable  distinction,  though  he  is  en tii^ely  ignorant 
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of  science,  knows  nothing  of  mathematics  beyond  the  meagre 
minimum  which  is  required  for  responsions,  and  is  limited  in  his 
acquaintance  with  literature,  history,  and  geography^  to  his 
recollections  of  early  lessons  or  the  scraps  of  information  which 
he  has  recently  had  resort  to  for  illustrating  his  essaya  The 
suggestion  may  possibly  be  thought  impracticable,  but  I  will 
venture  on  it  nevertheless,  that  these  evils  might  be  remedied, 
and  the  more  equable  intellectual  development  of  boys  pro- 
moted by  encouraging,  in  our  scholarship  examinations,  some 
competent  knowledge  of  the  other  subjects  taught  in  schools  in 
addition  to  the  main  subject  for  which  the  scholarship  is 
awarded.  Thus,  in  the  examination  for  a  classical  scholarship, 
one  paper  might  be  set  in  mathematics,  including,  say,  geometry, 
algebra,  trigonometry  and  geometrical  conies ;  another,  say,  in 
the  elements  of  mechanics  and  chemistry ;  a  third  in  literature, 
history,  and  geography,  from  the  modem  side  only,  the  present 
"  general  paper ''  being  usually  overweighted  with  questions 
from  the  classical  side,  which  might,  according  to  this  scheme, 
be  set  exclusively  on  a  separate  paper.  And,  reciprocally,  a 
similar  plan  might  be  followed  in  the  scholaxships  appropriated 
to  other  subjects.  Possibly  the  result  might  be  that  a  lower 
standard  than  at  present  would  be  attained  in  the  special 
subjects  of  each  scholarship  examination;  but  I  believe  that, 
in  the  long  run,  this  defect  would  be  far  more  than  compensated 
by  the  wider  interests  and  increased  intellectual  aptitudes  of  our 
students. 

1. — (6.)  If,  with  our  present  experience,  we  were  still  dis-I-ocalor 
cussing,  as  in  1853-5,  the  question  of  abolishing  local  restrictions,  {j^^®'*^  wstnc- 
I  should  certainly  advocate,  in  the  case  of  scholarships  (no  one, 
I  presume,  would  now  advocate  it  in  the  case  of  fellowships), 
the  retention  of  a  certain  number  of  close  foundations,  providing 
that  the  areas  were  sufficiently  extensive,  and  contained  a 
sufficient  number  of  good  schools,  to  ensure  a  healthy  com- 
petition. Such  a  retention  would,  I  am  sure,  have  been  in  the 
interest  of  poor  students,  of  local  schools,  and  even  of  the 
universities  themselves,  by  providing  them  with  a  more  varied 
field  of  candidates,  often  possessing  more  originality  and  more 
force  of  character  than  that  from  which  they  now  draw.  But, 
in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  when  a  change  has  once  been 
made  it  is  impossible  to  go  back  upon  it.  To  some  extent,  I 
think,  the  same  results  might  be  approximately  attained  by 
grouping  the  school  exhibitions  to  the  universities  now  attached 
to  particular  grammar  schools  throughout  a  certain  district,  and 
throwing  them  open  to  all  boys  below  a  certain  age,  educated 
whether  privat-ely  or  ab  school,  within  that  area.  The  large 
public  schools  should,  of  course,  be  excluded  from  competition, 
and,  in  return,  they  should  be  allowed  to  retain  their  own 
exliibitions  for  their  exclusive  use. 

The  question  of  a  poverty  restriction  on  the  college  scholar- 
•ehipa  involves  many  difficult  issues.     Poverty,  as  has  often  been 
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observed,  is  relative.  How  could  a  committee  of  college  tutom 
undertake  to  compare  the  claims  of  a  country  gentleman,  with 
diminished  rental,  many  calls,  and  a  large  family,  with  those  of 
a  small  tradesman,  prosperous  for  a  man  of  his  class,  but  unable 
to  find  a  sufficient  allowance  for  his  hopeful  son  to  enter  a 
college  ?  Then,  to  be  effective,  buch  an  examination  of  rival 
claims  must  be  inquisitorial.  And,  moreover,  the  distinction  of 
a  scholarship  as  an  honour  and  a  prize  (for  these  characters  it 
has  now  assumed)  would  be  considerably  impaired  by  a  poverty 
restriction^  while  it  would  hardly  be  equitable  to  exclude  the 
sons  of  rich  men  from  the  position  and  prestige  which  a  scholar- 
ship now  confers.  And  yet  I  must  confess  that  it  does  seem 
preposterous  that  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  man,  who  with  -little 
or  no  difficulty  could  adequately  support  his  son  at  the  university, 
should  be  receiving  a  large  subsidy  for  his  education,  to  the 
exclusion  of  needy  and  almost  equally  competent  students.  To 
solve  the  difficulty,  I  fear  I  have  no  better  suggestion  to  make 
than  a  compromise.  Before  the  new  statutes  of  1855  had 
come  into  operation,  the  average  value  of  a  scholarship  in 
Oxford  was,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  rather  below  than  above 
40i.  a  year.  One  result  of  the  new  statutes  was  a  lively  com- 
petition amongst  the  various  colleges  to  obtain  the  best  scholars, 
and,  naturally,  they  soon  began  to  outbid  each  other,  till  at  one 
or  two  of  the  wealthier  colleges  the  value  of  a  scholarship 
actually  reached  1001,  a  year.  The  statutes  of  1882  very  pro- 
perly put  an  end  to  this  somewhat  undignified  rivalry,  by 
imposing  a  maximum  limitation  on  all  colleges  alike.  This 
limit  was  fixed  at  SOL  a  year,  a  sum  which,  though  not  sufficient 
to  maintain  a  man  without  any  other  means  at  the  university, 
is  largely  in  excess  of  what  most  of  our  students  require,  or, 
while  they  come  from  the  same  classes  in  society  that  they  now 
do,  are  likely  to  require,  in  addition  to  the  sum  which  their 
friends  are  quite  able  to  allow  them.  Suppose  the  value  of  a 
scholarship  could  be  reduced  to  its  old  limit  of  40i.,  or  there- 
abouts, precaution  being  taken  that  the  existing  number  of 
scholarships  was  not  increased,  and  that  the  same  limit  was 
imposed  on  all  colleges  in  both  universities,  a  large  sum  of 
money  would  Ijo  liberated  which  could  be  applied,  partly  at 
least  to  the  assistance  of  really  poor  students,  either  at  their 
entrance  to  tlie  university  or  subsequently,  and  after  entrance, 
whether  they  held  scholarships  or  not.  When  a  student  has 
been  some  little  time  in  residence,  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in 
forming  a  tolerably  accurate  estimate  of  his  circumstances,  and 
the  relations  or  friends  of  a  candidate  for  a  scholarship  would 
hardly  be  likely,  except  in  an  extreme  case,  to  weight  his 
candidature  with  an  application  for  additional  pecuniary 
assistance.  In  offering  these  suggestions,  I  must  carefully  guard 
myself  against  the  supposition  that  I  think  it  is  wise  to 
encourage,  by  pecuniary  inducements,  men  of  average,  or  less 
than  average  abilities  to  come  to  the  universities.  The  pro- 
fessions and    the    higher  branches   of    business    are    already 
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overcrowded ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  experience,  that  a  man  who 
has  once  been  to  an  univeraity  will  not  stand  behind  a  counter, 
become  an  ordinary  clerk,  or  take  to  manual  labour.  It  is 
really  a  cruelty  to  tempt  poor  men,  without  ability,  without 
connexions,  and  without  any  personal  recommendations,  to 
spend  three  or  four  years  at  an  university.  The  usual  result 
is  bitter  disappointment,  and  often  a  blasted  life.  But  there 
is  little  danger  that  colleges,  especially  in  their  present  condition 
of  suffering  from  a  constantly  diminishing  revenue,  are  likely  to 
spend  their  money  on  unremunerative  material. 

I  am  aware  that  the  subject  I  have  been  discussing,  and  the 
remedies  I  have   been   suggesting,   are   fraught   with    almost 
insuperable  difficulties,  though,  possibly,  tbese   difficulties   are 
greater  in  theoiy  than  they  would  be  found  to  be  in  practice. 
When  I  was  myself  an   undergi-aduate,  and  the  value  of  the 
scholarships,  as  I  have  said^  did  not  average  more  than  40^.  a 
year,  I  believe  that  the  proportion  of  poor  men  in  the  university 
was  almost  as  great  as  it  is  now ;  but  somehow  or  other  they 
managed  to  get  along,  many   of  them,   I   daresay,  with   the 
additional   aid   of   small  exhibitions   from  either  their  schools 
or  colleges,  which  at  that  time  were  more  numerous  than  they 
are  now,  as  several  of  them  were  merged  in  the  large  scholar- 
ships which  it  became  the  fashion  to  create  after  the  reforms  of 
1856.     These  latter  aids  would,  on  my  proposals,  be  revived, 
only  on  a  larger  scale  and  in  a  more  manageable  form.     Thougli 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  proportion  of  men  not  well-to-do  has 
largely  increased  in  the  university,  or  at  least  in  the  colleges, 
since  the  Fifties,  it  may  be  true  that  the  proportion  of  very 
poor  men,  that  is  to  say,  men  who  have  hardly  any  private 
resources  in  addition  to  their  endowments,  has  sensibly  increased. 
These  men  would   obviously   not  be  wise   in   coming  to   the 
nniversity,  unless  they  were  assured  of  a  modest  maintenance. 
But  poverty  so  marked  as  this  would  easily  admit  of  proof, 
and,  if  they  were  men  of  exceptional  ability  and   attainment 
(and,  unless  they  were,  it  would  be  much  better  that  they  should 
not  come  to  the  university  at  all),  it  would  be  very  unlikely 
that,  with  the  present  rivalry  amongst  the  colleges,  there  would 
not  be  some  college  which  would  lend  a  helping  hand,  out  of  the 
increased  funds  at  its  free  disposal,  to  surmount  the  difficulty 
and  throw  open  the  gate  of  the  academic  fold.     These  excep- 
iional  men,  at  once  very  poor  and  very  promising,  who  would 
necessarily  be  very  few  in  number,  would,  I  believe,  fare  better 
under  the  freer  system  which  I  propose  than  under  the  present 
rigid  system  by  which  almost  the  entire  fund  at  the  disposal 
of  a  college  is  exhausted  by  scholarships  of  a  high  and  uniform 
"value. 

Another  and  perhaps,  as  some  might  think,  a  preferable  mode 

of  compassing  the  same  objects  would  be  to  divide  the  stipend 

of  the  scholarship  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  might  invariably 

be  given  to  the  winner  of  the  scholarship   as  a  prize,  while 

'the    other    part   should   be  given   conditionally    only,    on    a 
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declaration  by  the  parent  or  gnardian,  countersigned  by  some 
ODe  in  a  public  position,  that  the  student  was  unable  to  come 
up  to  the  university  without  this  addition  to  his  income.  The 
sums  not  thus  claimed  might  be  left  freely  at  the  disposal  of  the 
governing  body  for  the  relief  of  poor  but  meritorious  students, 
whether  scholars  or  not,  as  suggested  above. 
UnivwBitjr  2. — I  have  not  sufficient  acquaintance  either  with  the  work  of 

&c  jS'rciatioii  schools  or  with  the  organisation  of  popular  lecturing  to  answer 
to  Secondary  this  question  from  the  external  point  of  view.  Confining  myBelf 
"'  to  the   relation  of  the  universities  to  these  agencies,  i.e.,  the 

academical  point  of  view,  I  think  that  the  result  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  certificate  examinations  has  been  a  decided  gain, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  still  greater  gain  if  the  examination 
could  take  place  twice  in  a  year,  or  at  least  if  there  could 
be  a  bye  examination^  and  the  present  responsions  examination 
which  is  in  many  respects,  very  unsatisfactory)  could  be  merged 
in  it 

As  to  the  local  examinations  and  the  so-called  "  university 
extension  "  movement  (I  will  venture  to  brave  unpopularity  by 
saying  that  this  movement  is,  in  no  real  sense,  an  "  extension  "  of 
the  "  university  "),  however  exoellent  their  results  may  be,  they 
do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  work  which  properly  falls  within 
the  functions  of  an  university.  An  university  has  a  perfectly 
defined  sphere,  namely^  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  the 
advancement  and  organisation  of  the  higher  education,  and  it 
cannot  step  out  of  this  sphere  without  neglecting  its  own 
proper  duties.  In  my  own  opinion  Oxford  has  suffered  much 
within  the  last  10  or  15  years  from  the  undue  development  of 
these  external  activities.  The  growth  of  a  learned  claias  which 
would  have  done  much  to  redeem  \is  from  a  long-standing 
reproa;ch  has  been  checked,  and  the  Clergies  of  many  of  our 
most  active  and  promising  men  have  been  diverted  from  study 
and  their  proper  educational  work  to  popular  and  possibly 
more  fascinating  labours,  but  such  as  might  be  equally  well,  if 
not  better,  pei^ormed  by  many  whom  the  republic  of  letters 
could  better  spare  for  the  task.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  work 
represented  both^by  the  local  examinations  and  by  the  "  extension 
lecturers"  may  be  very  useful  of  its  kind;  but  I  question 
whether  it  might  not  be  equally  useful  and  successful  if  adminis- 
tered by  a  Government  department,  the  county  councils,  or  the 
local  colleges ;  while  the  universities,  I  believe,  would  confer 
far  more  advantages  on  the  country  than  they  do  now,  if  they 
would  confine  themselves  to  their  own  functions  and  fulfil  those 
functions  well  and  thoroughly. 


College 
Bcbolanhipa 
and  ezhibi- 
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MR.  a  T.  GERRANS. 

1. — (a.)  In  considering  the  effects  on  schools  of  the  present 
application  of  funds  and  methods  of  competition,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  larger  public  schools. 
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from  which  several  boys  enter  for.  scholarships  every  year,  and 
those  schools,  whether  proprietcuy  or  endowed,  which  do  nob 
furnish  more  than  one  candidate  per  annum,  and  occasionally 
faU  to  send  up  any. 

The  major  part  of  the  funds  available  for  scholarships  and 
exhibitions  is  offered  for  classics,  and  the  number  of  .candidates 
in  this  subject  may  be  estimated  at  more  than  two  hundred 
annually.  It  is  apparent  that  boys  who  desire  such  a  scholarship 
or  exhibition  must  begin  to  specialise  early.  In  the  public 
schools  there  is  ample  provision  of  classical  instruction  of  a 
high  standard  during  several  years,  and  the  arrangement 
approved  b}'  the  university,  by  which  boys  may  obtain  at  an 
early  age  exemption  from  responsiona  (the  only  examination  (or 
the  B^  degree  in  whicli  mathematics  is  an  obligatory  subjeot), 
enables  them  to  benefit  by  their  classical  training  without, 
distraction.  In  the  other  schools  mentioned  it  is  difficult,  in 
many  cases  impossible,  to  provide  good  classical  teaching  for  so 
many  years  of  a  boy's  career.  The  headmaster  is  usually  a 
good  classic,  and  capable  of  imparting  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  but  the  governing  body  of  the  school  have  not 
the  funds  to  secure  first-rate  men  for  assistant-masters.  In 
practice  this  frequently  results  in  a  limitation  of  the  choice  of 
a  headmaster  to  one  who  has  made  a  i^ecial  study  of  classics. 
Such  a  man  has  often  had  but  little  experience  of  other  portions 
of  a  school  curriculum,  and  is  occasionally  unfit  to  judge, 
whether  any  changes  are  necessary  in  order  to  secure  adequate 
provision  of  instruction  in  non-classical  subjects.  He  traina 
boys  for  classical  scholarships,  and  from  the  ranks  of  classical 
scholars  moat  headmasters  are  drawn^  Thus  the  circle  is 
complete. 

The  effects  of  the  present  application  of  scholarship  funds  are 
most  apparent  in  the  smaller  endowed  schools. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  efficient  teaching  of  natural  science 
in  schools,  and  the  fact  Siat  a  comparatively  small  proportion 
of  scholarships.are  awarded  for  branches  of  that  subject  have 
retarded  progress  in  this  department,  in  the  smaller  endowed 
schools. 

In  the  settlement  of  the  school  curriculum  too  much  regard 
is  frequently  paid  to  the  needs  of  the  boy  who  may  wish  to 
compete  for  a  scholarship,  and  too  little  attention  is  devoted  to 
the  determination  of  the  best  education  for  the  rest  of  the 
pupils. 

The  present  method  of  awarding  scholarships  on  the  results  of 
an  examination  held  eight  or  even  ten  months  before  the  scholar 
comes  into  residence  has  certain  advantages,  as  well  as  dis- 
advantages : — 

(a.)  Advantages  : — ^A  boy  knows  in  good  time  whether  he  is 
likely  to  be  a  successful  competitor,  or  ought  to  select 
some  other  career ; 

(/3.)  Disadvantages : — ^Idleness  is  encouraged  daring  the  rest 
of  his  school  year,  especially  if  his  school  is  a  small 
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one,  as  his  comrades  may  seem  to  require  more 
attention  than  one  whose  future  is  secure. 

If  the  disadvantages  are  thought  to  outweigh  the  advantages, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  smaller  schools  are  impotent  to 
secure  a  remedy,  while  the  heads  of  public  schools  who  have  the 
power  do  not  exert  it. 

Further  the  Statutes  of  Oxford  colleges  might  be  amended 
with  advantage  so  as  to  enable  the  authorities  to  raise  the  value 
of  scholarships  in  the  case  of  industrious  and  capable  men. 
Most  colleges  have  no  power  to  augment  the  stipends  of 
deserving  poor  students,  while  it  has  proved  difficult  to  secure 
adequate  punishment  for  the  idle,  the  penalty  contemplated  by 
the  Statutes  being  so  severe  as  to  be  practically  inoperative. 

1. — (6.)  Poor  Students. — ^It  is  difficult  for  colleges  to  investigate 
evidence  of  poverty.  It  seems  better  that  local  authorities,  as 
knowing  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  should  award  bursaries 
tenable  at  the  university,  and  that  colleges  should  add  the 
distinction  "  scholar "  or  **  exhibitioner'"  as  the  case  may  be, 
after  due  examination. 

Special  Areas. — It  is  most  undesirable  that  scholarships 
should  be  awarded  by  a  college  on  an  examination  of  candidates, 
who  are  eligible  by  means  of  their  place  of  birth  or  residence,  or 
are  nominated  by  a  special  school  or  group  of  schools.  The 
best  boys  are  sent  in  for  open  scholarships,  and  the  weaklings 
arc  entered  for  the  close  competition.  This  depresses  the 
standard,  and  frequently  leads  to  friction  between  the 
nominating  and  awarding  bodies.  The  term  "  scholar  "  has  a 
fairly  understood  meaning,  and  it  is  undesirable  to  permit 
nominators  outside  the  awarding  body  to  decide  whether  a 
candidate  deserves  the  rank  and  title  of  scholar. 

2. — I  consider  that  the  working  of  the  agencies  referred  to  has 
been  beneficial,  and  I  hear  with  regret  that  the  governing  bodies 
of  some  endowed  schools  are  permitted  to  appoint  persons 
instead  of  one  of  these  or  similar  organisations  to  conduct  the 
examination  of  the  school.  Such  an  organisation  is  likely  to 
be  impartial,  elastic,  and  ready  to  guide  enterprising  schools 
as  well  as  to  compel  improvement  in  those  which  are  less 
efficient.  As  new  needs  have  arisen,  these  boards  have 
endeavoured  to  face  the  problems,  and  to  obtain  a  solution. 

3. — The  universities  are  in  close  touch  with  first-grade  schools, 
influence  them,  and  are  influenced  by  them.  Second-grade 
schools,  from  which  boys  occasionally  proceed  to  the  universities, 
are  affected  by  the  curriculum  of  the  latter  ;  but  the  majority  of 
such  schools  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  universities  only 
through  the  Local  Examination  Boards.  The  beneficial  results 
of  this  contact  have  been  specially  marked  since  principals  have 
formed  the  habit  of  sending  in  for  the  university  examinations 
whole  classes,  and  not  merely  selected  candidates. 

The  universities  stand  in  no  relation  to  third-grade  schools 
except  through  the  local  examinations. 
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The  admission  of  women  students  to  the  It'cture  room  and 
the  examination  hall  at  the  university  has  modified  profoundly 
some  of  the  leading  girls'  schools,  many  of  which  prepare  pupils 
to  continue  their  studies  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  technological  instruction  and 
scientific  teaching  may  become  separated.  At  present,  techno- 
logical institutes  appear  to  stand  out  of  all  relation  to  the 
universities.  It  is  important  that  the  latter  should  not  cease  to 
perform  their  proper  function,  viz.,  to  provide  a  thorough 
scientific  education  for  those  who  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  to 
teach  technical  subjects;  and  it  is  equally  necessary  that 
technical  schools  should  aim  at  educating,  as  well  as  training. 
More  frequent  consultation  between  the  teaching  authorities  at 
the  universities  and  those  at  the  various  technical  schools 
would  be  beneficial  to  both,  and  to  scientific  education  generally. 

•    4. — ^Teachers  of  firet  grade  schools  are  mostly  university  men.  iVovision  of 
In  endowed  second  grade  schools  the  principal  is  generally  a  J^^^^^b 
graduate,  and  in  most  cases  he  has  under  him  one  or  two  who  univcrfiitieR. 
are   also  graduates^  but  the  whole   staff    seldom   consists  of 
university  men  exclusively.     In  private  second  grade  schools 
there  is  every   variety   of   qualification;    a  large  number   of 
university  men  are  engaged  in  schools  of  this  type,  but  it  is 
almost  certain  that    the    majority    have    never    been    to   a 
university. 

5. — The  universities  ought  to  provide  instruction  in  method  Tiwuingof 
preferably  (but  not  exclusively)  as  a  post-graduate  study,  and  ^^"'^  ^^^' 
it  is  desirable  that  the  universities  should  be  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  examining  secondary   teachers   before    admission    to 
the  register. 

6. — ^I  consider  that  the  non-collegiate  system  has  conferred  a  Nou-coilegiate 
great  benefit  on  Secondary  Education  by  diminishing  the  cost  of  ^y^^^^^- 
living,  and  so  enabling  a  class  of  poorer  men  to  enter  the 
university.  I  have  had  among  my  pupils  non-collegiate  students 
whose  early  training  was  too  inadequate  for  them  to  obtain  a 
scholarship  at  a  college,  but  w^ho  thoroughly  deserved  the 
opportunity  afforded  uiem  of  pursuing  their  studies.  The 
expense  of  life  in  college  would  have  been  prohibitive :  under 
the  non-collegiate  system  such  men  receive  the  best  instruction 
at  a  very  low  fee,  and,  by  their  industry,  show  their  appreciation 
of  the  benefits  thus  conferred  upon  them. 

The  useful  influence  of  the  system  would  be  greatly  increased 
(1)  if  the  authorities  had  at  their  disposal  additional  funds  for 
the  assistance  of  able,  poor  students;  (2)  if  there  were  less 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  students  [to  migrate  to  a  college 
before  graduating. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  adequate  provision  of  scholarships  and 
exhibitions  woidd  raise  the  non-collegiate  body  in  general 
estimation,  and  would  diminish  the  tendencvlojoumalion. 


~         cr  Twp 
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College  1.  (A.).  It  is  obvious  that  the  prospect  of  competing  at  the 

schoUrthlps       universities  for  scholarships  and  exhibitions  is  a  strong  stimulus 
tiots^'^'^''       to  the  work  of  a  Sixth  Form.     I  would  further  suggest  that  the 

character  of  these  examinations  frequently  widens  the  interests 
of  the  Form,  and  introduces  a  more  general  culture. 

This  point  I  can  illustrate  by  a  fact  which  came  under  my 
notice  at  a  public  school  some  years  ago.  It  was  found  that  in 
the  examinations  at  Oxford  great  weight  was  attached  to  an 
English  essay  and  to  questions  in  a  *'  general  paper,"  which 
included  history,  literature,  &c.  In  consequence,  a  master  took 
the  Form  once  a  week  to  train  boys  in  "  general  subjects." 
Those  who  were  going  to  Oxford  attended  diligently ;  the  others 
went  to  sleep. 

(B.). — ^A  restriction  to  an  area  may  be  very  advantageous. 
We  have  in  this  college  a  foundation  confined  to  leading  schools 
in  three  adjacent  counties.  Every  year  candidates  from  these 
schools  are  pitted  against  one  another.  The  successful  candi- 
dates meet  afterwards  at  the  college  as  undergraduates,  and 
the  names  of  their  schools  appear  after  their  names  in  the 
calendar.  Dr.  Fitch  has  called  attention  to  the  admirable  results 
produced  by  this  public  competition.  I  may  add  that  a  limited 
competition  of  this  kind  tends  also  to  stimulate  those  boys  in  a 
Sixth  Form  who  are  not  quite  at  the  head,  and  not  quite  good 
enough  to  succeed  in  competitions  for  scholarships  which  are 
entirely  open ;  and  this  effect  very  directly  raises  the  character 
of  the  work  throughout  the  Form, 

As  to  poor  students : — Most  of  our  scholars  and  'exhibitioners 
are  poor  men,  and  I  much  regret  that  the  late  Commission  cut 
down  the  emolument  from  901.  to  801,  It  would  be  well  if  there 
were  funds  attached  to  schools  or  districts,  appropriated  to  the 
assistance  of  poor  students  from  the  school  or  districts,  who  have 
proved  their  merit  by  winning  scholarships  or  exhibitions,  and 
who  require  further  assistance.  .The  circumstances  of  a  poor 
man  are  better  judged  in  his  own  neighbourhood;  and  help 
of  this  kind  is,  perhaps,  rather  a  local  duty. 

The  only  class  of  poor  students  who  are  not  up  to  this  level, 
and  who  might,  nevertheless,  be  helped  to  come  to  a  university, 
are,  perhaps,  national  schoolmasters. 

On  questions  2-6  I  have  no  observations  to  offer. 

Preparation  of       7. — I  am  sony  to  find  that,  so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes, 

public  services  ^^^  ^^"^^^  ^^^^^  Service  is  not  now  sufficiently  attractive  to  draw 
by  the  uDiver-  ^^^  l>®st  men.  And  I  much  regret  that  the  Home  Civil  Service 
•ities.  by  announcing  and  then  withdrawing  clerkships  has  inflicted 

considerable  injury  and  pecuniary  loss  on  intending  candidates. 
There  is,  I  think,  no  doubt  that  the  honour  schools  of  the 
universities  are  the  best  training  for  such  candidates ;  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  the  Home  Civil  Service  examinations  are  not  so 
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-devised  as  to  give  as  good  a  chance  to  those  Oxford  men  who 
have  taken  Literse  Humaniores  as  to  those  who  have  read 
modern  histoir.  For  this  reason  the  Home  Civil  Service  will 
not  draw  the  best'  men. 


MISS  M.  E.  HARGOOD. 


Analysis  of   Attendance   of  Teachebs  and    Persons  of 
School- Age  at  University  Extension  Lectures. 

The  information  on  which  the  following  statistics  are  based  Statistics  as 
was  obtained  from  nine  of  the  ten  centres  of  university  extension  to  university 
teaching  comprised  in  the  Eastern  Counties  Association.  ^^^^^ 

1.  Teachers  and  Pupil   Teachers  in  Elementarry  and   Higher 

Grade  Schools. 

•Norwich- 
Average  attendance  per  course  taken  over  five 

courses  since  October  1893     -            -            -  37'4 

Average  number  examined  per  course  -              -  11* 

„            „        failed     -                -                  •  '2 

obtained  distinction     -            -  3'2 


9f  fJ 


•Colchester. 

Average  attendance  for  course  in   Lent  term 
1894  .  -  -  .  -     86 

Average  number  doing  weekly  papers        -         -       6 
9,       entered  for  examination  -  -5 

„       passed  -  -  -  -      4 

Cambridge. 

Average  attendance  per  course  taken  over  three 
courses  since  October  1893     -  -  -     24 

Ipswich. 

Attendance  of  teachers  (elementary  and  higher 
grade)  -  -  -  -  -     15 

No  pupil  teachers. 

2.  Boys  and  Girls  from  Higher  Grade  Schools, 

Attend  in  small  numbers  in  four  centres. 

In  Cambridge  six  attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  botany  in 
the  Michaelmas  term,  1893 ;  three  took  the  examination  at  the 
end  and  passed. 

No  further  statistics  are  forthcoming  on  this  head. 


*  In  these  towns  free  tickets  were  issued  to  elder  pupil-teachers  bj  proyision  of 
the  technical  committee. 
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3.  Boys  and  Girls  froni  Private  Schools. 

These  attend  in  eight  centres. 
*In  Cambridge  the  average  attendance  is  about    -       G- 
In  King's  Lynn  -  -  -  -     10 

Norwich. 

Average  attendance  per  course  taken  over  five 

courses  since  October  1893     -             -             -  9'4 

Average  number  examined                  -                -  2*4 

passed             -             -             -  1*8 

gained  distinction    -                 -  '6 


f>  ft 
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Colchester. 

Average  attendance  per  course  taken  over  six 

courses  since  October  1893     -  -             -  7*0 

Average  number  examined                 -  -  3*0 

„             „         passed             -  -             -  2*5 

„             „         failed      -                 -  -  o 

Bishop  Stortford. 

During  the  last  course  of  university  extension  lectures^  half 
the  audience  consisted  of  pupils  and  teachers  from  private  and 
grammar  schools. 

Sudbury. 

More  than  one-fifth  of  the  audience  consisted  of  pupils  from 
private  schools. 

4.  Boys  from  Crrammar  Schools.     Girls  from  High  Schools. 

Returns  under  this  heading  have  been  received  from  two 
centres  only. 

1.  King's  Lynn. 

The  numbers  are  not  given.  It  is  stated  that  probably  all 
the  elder  girls  would  attend  in  the  Michaelmas  term,  but  that 
they  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  their  preparation  for 
the  Cambridge  local  examinations. 

2.  Bishop  Stortford. 

6.  Young  Peopls  whose  Education  is  being  carried  on  at  hoTiie. 

These  appear  to  form  a  small  portion  of  the  audience  in  six 
centres,  but  very  few  statistics  are  f;>rthcoming. 

*  The  small  number  attending  at  Cambridge  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  lectures  there  were  gi?en  exclusively  in  the  evenings  during  the  peno<l 
considered. 
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Norwich. 

Average  attendance  at  each  course  taken  over 

five  courses      -                -                -                -  80 

Average  number  examined         -            -            -  3-4 

„         passed      -                 -                 -  2*4 

„         gained  distinction         -             -  '8 
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Colchester. 

Average  attendance  at  each  course  taken  over  six 

courses  .  .  -  -     2*3 

Average  number  passed  -  -  -     10 


MR.  F.  HAVERFIELD,  M.A. 


I.  (a.)  Effect  on  Schools  of  present  application  of  Funds  and  CoUtg^ 
Tnethods  of  Competition. — At  present  1  think  the  university  is  J^^  «xliib?* 
more  influenced  by  the  scliool  system  in  these  points  than  the  tioDi. 
reverse  ;  this  is  my  impression  after  Laving  spent  several  years 
as  a  schoolmaster,  and  several  as  a  college  tutor.     But  in  three 
points  (one  good  (a.),  and  two  bad  (6.  and  c.) ),  the  university 
funds  and  methods  of  competition  do  affect  schools  btrongly : — 
(a.)  The  introduction  of  scholarships  open  to  free  competition 
has  done  untold  good  in  stimulating  the  work  of  the 
higher  (and  indirectly  of  the  lower)  forms  in  schools 
which  send  boys  to  the  universities. 
{6.)  The   introduction   of  scholarships    in    modem    history, 
science,  &c.  has  done  harm,  as  follows : — Schoolmasters 
have  found  these   subjects  attainable   by  dull  boys, 
while,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  competition  in  history 
and  the  fact  that  advanced  science  must  (economically) 
lie  outside  the  average  school  curriculum,  the  com- 
petitors are  fewer  than  in  "  classics  "  or  mathematics ; 
hence  they  specialise  dull  boys  in  these  subjects  from 
an  early  age,  to  win  them  scholarships.   Neither  libeml 
culture  nor  technical  training  profit— nor  does  the  man 
find  himself  able  to  earn  a  good  living  at  the  end  of  it. 
[Probably  this  could   be  remedied  by  widening  the 
examinations.     A  classical  examination  now  includes 
English  composition  and  literature,  and  historj',  &c. — 
often  equally  important  with  the  Latin  and  Greek — 
if  science  examinations  were  similarly  widened,  their 
narrowing  influence  would   be   altered   or  removed. 
In  modem  history  something  has  been  done  in  this 
direction.] 
(c.)  The  reputation  of  a  university,  the  endowments^  and  the 
existence  in  many  cases  of  local  exhibitions  to  the 
universities  (see  T.  (6.))  entice  masters  of  small  grammar 
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schools  into  trainiiig  boys  for  iJie  universities,  rather 
to  the  loss  of  the  majority  of  pupils  who  will  go  into 
business  early.  (A  well-known  case,  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission,  i,  p.  156.)  But  as  to  this  evil,  it  should 
be  noted  (A.)  that  it  is  really  the  result  of  ambition, 
and  reappears  mutatis  mutandis  anywhere  else.  Thus, 
schools  where  the  curriculum  suits  the  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  locals  will  often  strive  to  enter  for  the  joint 
board  certificates,  which  represent  something  thought 
to  be  "  higher."  And  (B.)  the  evil  does  provide  a  way, 
though  an  uncertain  one,  for  able  poor  boys  to  be 
picked  out  and  given  a  chance. 

I.  (6.) — RestrictioTis  on  eligibility  in  interest  of  poor  students' 
so-called  poverty  clause,  are  in  my  experience,  bad.  Candidates 
elected  under  such  clauses  are  almost  always  inferior  in  ability 
to  those  who  win  open  scholarships,  other  conditions  being  equal. 
Exceptions  to  this  state  of  things  are  almost  wholly  due  to 
difference  of  conditions;  thus  "poverty"  exhibitions  with  no 
limit  of  age  will  often  attract  good  men  who  are  older  than  the 
average  undergraduate  (25  or  30  against  20) ;  I  had  lately  a 
pupil  who  held  such  an  exhibition,  and  stepped  straight  from 
his  Oxford  undergraduateship  into  a  professorship  at  another 
university.  Apart  froxa  such  men  wlio  are  and  ought  to  be  ii 
minority,  the  winners  of  exhibitions,  with  poverty  clauses  are 
almost  all,  in  my  experience,  inferior  men.  [I  think  poor 
students  could  be  better  provided  for  by  special  funds  in 
augmentation  of  open  endowments ;  tbis  plan,  tried  in  one  or 
two  Oxford  colleges,  works  well  in  my  experience.] 

1.  (&.)  Restrictions  in  i/iiterest  of  special  areas^ — Endownjetits 
offered  for  competition  under  "  local  clause^  "  one  of  two  sorts : 
(1)  a  college  offers  them  to  candidates  from  special  schools  or 
areas,  or  (2)  special  schools  or  districts  possess  endowments  or 
funds  somehow  available  to  help  University  students,  (Usuall3% 
but  not  always,  the  "  local "  clause  is  accompanied  by  a  "  poverty  " 
clause.)  My  experience  at  school  and  at  Oxford  has  been  that 
"  local  "  endowments  are  almost  always  gained  by  inferior  men. 
Where  it  is  not  so,  it  is  usually  because  the  statutes  of  the 
endowment  permit  or  direct  the  electors  to  refuse  candidates 
'unless  tbey  come  near  the  usual  open  standard  (this  iq  the  case 
with  some  endowments  of  No.  1) :  in  other  words,  those  elected 
would  succeed  anyhow  and  the  "  local "  clause  has.no  real  effect. 
Local  clauses  are  open  further  to  the  objection  that  populations 
shift  and  change :  a  redistribution  bill  would  be  needed  every 
15  to  20  years,  and  it  is  morally  certain  that  local  interests  would 
block  any  redistribution  of  money.  In  50  years  we  should  be 
worse  off  than  we  were  before  the  Charity  CommisBion  began. 

For  obvious  reasons  I  omit  definite  examples,  though  I  know 
many.  -  I  may  quote  one :  a  pupil  of  my  own,  who  was  one  of 
the  dullest  boys  I  have  met  (dull  in  linguistic  and  in  technical 
nmtters)   gained  by   examination  under  a  "local"   clause  an 
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exhibition  of  lOOZ.  a  year  for  five  years  to  take  him  to  the 
university.  In  general,  I  believe  that  local  and  poverty  re- 
strictions alike  end  in  educating  those  least  worthy  of  education. 
It  is  possible  (some  here  hold  the  view)  tliat  our  open  endow- 
ments are  too  large^  and  entice  men  to  Oxford  who  would  be 
better  in  trade.  I  do  not  agree  with  this  view,  but,  if  it  be  true, 
the  argument  against  restrictions  becomes  much  stronger. 

IV. — Schoolmasters  are  tending  more  and  more  to  insist  on  a  ProTlsion  of 
tmiversitjf  degree.    The  schools  which  take  boys  wishful   t3  secondary 
come  to  a  university  are  almost  wholly  officered  by  graduates  :  !.^iIl^^!Iil:^J 
the  preparatory  schools  corresponding  to  them  are  nearly  as  strict 
in  this  requirement.      Among  other    secondary  schools  non- 
graduate  masters  are  commoner,  but  they  seem  to  be  a  decaying 
race.     Their  salaries  are  far  lower  than  those  of  graduates^  and 
their  occurrence  in  a  school  is  often  significant.     There  is  a 
tendency  to  prefer  graduates  even  for  the  *'  off-subjects ''  like 
music :  this,  I  think,  shows  that  the  increase  of  graduate  masters 
is  due  to  increased  capabilities  among  graduates  rather  than  to 
any  fasbionableness  of  a  degree. 

I  believe  there  is  a  similar  tendency  to  demand  the  equivalent 
of  graduates  for  posts  in  women's  education  and  girls'  schools. 

V.  Trcdning  of  Teachers  in  the  VniveTisity. — The  ordinary  "Bmin'mg  of 
university  course,  of  itself,  does  a  great  deal  towards  training  a  teachers. 
teacher.  (1.)  He  gets  an  intellectual  training  of  some  sort, 
which  can  be  gauged  by  his  examination  performances ;  (2.)  he 
learns  a  good  deal  about  management —and  in  this  respect,  he 
prepares  almost  directly  for  work  in  a  public  school  where  much 
more  is  needed  than  simple  lecturing  power.  This  (it  is  a  good 
deal)  might  well  be  supplemented  by  college  or  university  lectures 
on  school  work  and  management,  on  educational  history,  etc., 
Bind  especially  on  methods  of  teaching  various  subjects,  with 
some  voluntary  examination  at  the  end.  The  object  seems  to 
me  to  get  the  future  teacher  thinking  about  teaching ;  then,  being 
(on  the  whole)  an  educated  and  capable  man,  he  will  probably  be 
able  to  take  his  own  line.  Two  things  must  be  left  out :  (a) 
practical  training,  for  which  there  is  really  no  room,  so  far  a.s  I 
can  judge,'  in  Oxford,  and  (6)  lengthy  courses  :  anything  which 
takes  up  much  time  will  be  eluded  or  contested  [it  should  be 
added  that  lengthy  courses  are  not  necessary  for  the  majority  of 
our  pr^ent  students;  two-thirds  of  what  is  written  in  the 
ordinary  treatise  on  tea.ching  is  already  a  matter  of  common? 
knowledge  to  a  man  who  has  been  through  a  public  school  and 
the  university],  I  would  open  these  lectures  and  examinations 
also  to  intending  teachers  who  had  not  entered  the  university : 
as  I  have  said  (Q.  IV.),  these  would  not  be  very  numerous  under  ^ 
our  existing  circumstances. 

II.— rl  have  personal  knowledge  only  of  the  Joint  Board.  The  UnWersity 
examinations  of  this  board  have  raised  the  level  of  work  in  many  ^^^\°i°* 
schools,  and  provided  a  fairly  efficient  inspection  of  schools  which 
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send  boys  to  the  universities.  They  do  not,  of  course,  touch  the 
lower  secondary  schools  to  any  real  extent ;  there,  /  suppose,  the 
locals,  &c.  come  in.  In  general  my  experience  is  that  these 
examinations  are  good,  when  not  universal.  When  they  become 
large,  three  dangei-s  arise  :  (1)  the  size  makes  effective  control  of 
detail,  supply  of  efficient  men,&c.,  hard  (the  usual  set-off  against 
cheapness ;  (2)  all  large  examinations  tend  to  equalize  unequal 
subject — this  I  hold  to  be  the  most  serious  point  in  the  charge 
that  "  the  examination  drags  the  school  after  it " ;  (c)  the 
examination  becomes  bureaucratic  and  inelastic,  with  a  tendency 
to  interfere  with  teachers'  methods  rather  than  test  results. 

III.  Correlation  between  Secondary  Education  and  Univer- 
sities,— (a)  Generally.  I  am  not  sure  what  is  wanted  in  answer 
to  this.  Beyond  doubt  the  schools  which  do  send  boys  to  the 
universities  are  satisfactorily  correlated  to  the  universities.  The 
subjects  taught  are  the  same,  and  the  pupil  goes  on  where  he 
left  off.  Any  further  statement  might  explain  my  prejudices  or 
wishes  but  not  the  facts,  (b)  Poor  students.  Apart  from  open 
or  restricted  endowments,  poor  students  at  Oxford  can  either  be 
non-collegiate  (Q.  VI.),  or  use  facilities  provided  by  colleges — 
varying  in  various  coUeges ;  e,g,,  in  one  coUege  a  man  can  get 
his  bedroom  and  sitting-room  for  61. — 91.  a  year,  with  private 
reductions  of  fees,  &c.  But  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  poor  student, 
merely  ow  poor,  brought  to  the  universities.  I  have  known  casas 
enough  where  private  benevolence  or  the  accident  of  a  restricted 
exhibition  have  brought  up  to  Oxford  men  who  were  not  really 
capable  of  profiting  by  the  education,  and  who,  at  the  end,  were 
not  in  a  good  way  to  start  life ;  such  men  would  have  done  well 
with  a  technical  or  agricultural  training.  I  think  it  cruel  to 
attract  poor  men  unless  they  have  the  brains  to  win  a  living 
after  they  have  taken  their  degrees.  It  is  quite  arguable  that 
we  do  too  much  for  the  poor  student — at  least  as  a  paradox.      ' 

Of  OirW  and  Technological  instruction  I  know  little. 

Non-collegutte       VI.  Kon-collegiate, — The  institution  of  non-collegiate  students 
system.  seems  to  have  done  little  to  attract  poor  students.     There  has 

been  no  rapid  increase  of  numbers,  and  the  body  of  imattached 
includes,  I  believe,  a  very  large  proportion  of  "  passmen  "  (i.c., 
the  less  clever  men).  The  reduction  of  college  expenses,  the 
attractions  and  advantages  (social  and  intellectual),  of  college 
life,  and  the  difficulty  of  living  with  real  cheapness  except  in 
the  out-of-the-way  suburbs  of  Oxford  make  against  the  un- 
attached. I  do  not  see  that  this  state  of  things  is  likeljr  to  alter. 
Nor  would  it  be  good  if  the  university  were  divided  into 
unattached  poor  and  collegiate  rich.  I  should  prefer  to  see  the 
colleges  (as  some  at  Cambridge)  become  less  rigid  in  their 
requirements  of  residence  in  the  college  walls  in  special  cases ; 
this,  I  think,  would  meet  the  needs. 

VII.  I  believe  the  influence  to  have  been  good,  but  I  do  not 
quite  know  what  further  answer  I  should  give. 
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PROFESSOR   HOLLAND. 

1.  (a.) — I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  funds  are  well  applied,  College 
but  should  prefer  to  see  the  maximum  age  for  scholarships  fixed  ■choiar^hips, 
at  18  instead  of  19,  so  that  an  earlier  entrance  might  be  made 
upon  practical  life. 

(6.) — I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  no 
restrictions  on  the  ground  of  poverty.  Something  like  a  ladder 
of  scholarships  should  lead  from  primary  schools,  through 
.secondary,  to  the  university  for  able  lads,  but  nothing  is  gained 
for  society  by  subsidizing  students  not  marked  by  special 
ability.  J  should  not  interfere  further  with  the  quasi-proprietary 
right  of  cert-ain  districts  to  scholarships  in  certain  colleges.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  break,  i.e.y  the  cecular  continuity  of  the  inflow 
into  New  College  of  students  from  Winchester,  nor  would  I 
<leprive  Wales,  so  secluded  as  it  is  in  several  respects  from  the 
national  life,  of  the  inducements  offered  to  her  sons,  through 
the  Jesus  College  scholarships,  to  spend  some  years  in  Oxford. 

2. — The  local  examinations  appear  to  do  a  useful  work,  both  University 
by  setting  a  standard  of,  at  any  rate  second  class,  attainment  for  examining 
the  schools  of  the  country,  and  by  relieving  the  university  course  ■^°'^*®** 
of  many  students,  of  responsions^  or  some  similar  examination. 
I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  extension  delegacies  are  of  any 
service  to  Secondary  Education  (so  far  as  it  is  carried  on  through 
.schools). 


MR.  T.  F.   C.   HUDDLESTON. 

1.  (6.)  CoUege  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions, — AVith  respect  to 
'*poor  students,"  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  awarding  college 
scholarships  and  exhibitions  regard  should  always  be  had  to  the 
pecuniary  means  of  the  candidates.  It  often  happens  that  these 
emolaments  are  granted  to  the  sons  of  parents  perfectly  able  to 
defray  the  necessary  cost  of  au  university  education.  These  have 
in  the  first  instance  sent  their  sons  to  preparatory  schools,  where 
the  fees  for  boys  of  from  9  to  14  yeais  of  age  range  from  120L 
to  150/.  a  year,  and  where  boys  arc  specially  trained  for  scholar- 
ships at  public  schools.  I  have  myself  examined  several  times 
at  Eton,  and  it  is  rarely  the  case  when  a  boy  obtains  a  scholar- 
ship who  has  not  come  from  one  of  these  expensive  establishments. 
Similarly^  in  competing  for  college  scholarships  and  exhibitions, 
not  only  has  the  son  of  well-to-do  parents  the  advantage  of  first- 
class  school  training,  in  part  purchased  for  him^  but  be  can 
command,  if  thought  expedient,  special  private  tuition  in  view 
of  the  college  examination.  Proceeding  to  the  university  these 
well-to-do  scholars  and  exhibitioners  are  able  to  push  up  the 
standard  of  living  and  make  it  more  difficult  for  poorer  students 
to  live  economically. 
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Ab  a  remedy  for  this,  I  would  submit  (a.)  that  honorary 
scholarships  and  exhibitions  should  be  created,  conferring  rooms 
in  college,  but  no  pecuniaiy  emoluments,  and  (6.)  that  a  declara- 
tion should  be  required  from  the  parent  that  his  son  cannot  enter 
a  college  unless  he  obtains  pecuniary  assistance. 

Non-collegiate       6. — ^The  non- collegiate  system  was  introduced  some  25  years 
system.  ago,  and  since  this  time  two  public  and  one  private  hostels  have 

been  establilshed  in  Cambridge.  Several  colleges  have  also 
reduced  their  charges  to  students,  and  generally  a  more  economical 
standard  of  living  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  undergraduates. 
The  expenses  of  a  college  course  have  also  been  reduced  in  many 
cases  by  the  practice  of  undergraduates  entering  as  non-collegiate 
students  and  migrating  after  their  first  year  and  later  to  a 
college.  Thus  the  almost  necessary  expenditore  of  an  ordinary 
student,  Uving  economically  in  college  rooms^  which  I  estimate 
at  120{.  a  year  (exclusive  of  private  tuition,  clothes,  travelling 
expenses,  &c.),  can  be  reduced  to  about  761,  a  year  as  a  non* 
collegiate  student.  In  many  cases  the  latter  estimate  has  not 
been  found  necessary,  and  about  55Z.  a  year  has  been  proved  to 
be  a  minimum.  I  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  introduction 
of  the  non-collegiate  system  has  directly  and  indirectly  enabled 
many  students,  after  leaving  school,  to  enter  the  university,  and 
tt  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  course  of  time  the  system  will 
be  still  further  extended,  when  it  has  become  more  widely  known 
how  great  has  been  the  development  of  university  education  in 
harmony  with  the  practical  claims  of  the  community^  and  thai 
such  education  may  be  obtained  without  expenses  which  pre- 
viously  excluded  so  many. 


MR.  HENRY  JACKSON,  LITT.D. 

Colloge  College  scholarships  and  exhibitions  are  awarded,  partly  (1) 

scholarihijps      to  undergraduates,  partly  (2)  to  schoolboys  who  have  not  yet 
and  exhibi-       begun  residence  at  the  univereity. 

(1.)  Those  scholarships  which  are  awarded  to  undergraduates ' 
have  excellent  effects  within  the  college :  in  particular  (a)  they 
bring  together  and  distinguish  the  best  of  the  reading  men  ;  (6) 
they  encourage  steady  and  methodical  work ;  (c)  they  afford 
important  assistance  to  able  men  who  are  in  want  of  pecuniary 
help.  But  I  do  not  perceive  that  they  exercise  any  direct 
influence  upon  Secondary  Education. 

(2.)  Those  which  are  awarded  to  schoolboys  have  a  direct,  . 
extensive,   and    (in  my    opinion)  mischievous  influence  upon 
schoola  These  considerable  rewards,  which  the  eolleges  distribute 
in  the   hope  of  securing  promising  material,  appeal  to    the 
ambition  and  the  interest  both  of  the  parent  and  of  the  school-  ; 
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masier ;  and  in  consequence  boy,  parent,  and  schoolmaster  agree 
in  proposing  to  themselves,  as  the  end  to  be  sought,  not  solid 
proficiency,  but  juvenile  success.  Accordingly,  the  clever  boy 
is  allowed  and  encouraged,  from  an  early  age,  to  specialize 
in  his  strongest  subject  and  to  neglect  others,  while  the  less 
clever,  who  continues  ^to  pursue  the  routine  work  of  the 
form,  suffers  grievously  by  the  withdrawal  from  it  of  his  abler 
contemporaries. 

I  think,  then,  that  "open"  scholarsbips,  that  is  to  say, 
scholarships  offered  to  sdioMoys  without  restrictions,  have  done 
and  are  doing  serious  Iiarm  to  the  schools,  and  I  would  gladly 
join  (as  I  have  done  in  the  past)  in  a  movement  for  their 
abolition.  I  may  add  that  I' have  seldom,  if  ever,  heard  anyone 
here  justify  their  retention  except  on  the  ground  that,  so  long 
as  there. are  open  scholarships  at  Oxford,  <^n  scholarships  must 
be  retained  at  Cambridge,  if  Cambridge  is  not  to  see  all  the. 
more  promising  students  go  elsewhere^  An  importaut  letter 
published  by  Mr.  Hemming  not  long  ago  seem^  to  show  ^ 
that  this  was  the  view  taken  by  the  Cambridge  University  j 
Commissioners  of  1887. 

But  whilst  I  would  abcdish  unrestricted  competitions  for 
"  open  **  scholarships,  I  would  retain  (or  estrfblidi),  in  the  interest 
of  poor  students  who  cannot  matriculate  without  the  assurance 
of  pecuniary  help,  restricted  competitions  for  exhibitions.  That 
is  to  say,  I  would  offer  exhibitions  to  students  who  have  not  yet 
begun  residence,  on  condition — 

{a)  That  the  candidate  signs  a  simple  declaration  that  he  needs 
pecuniary  aid  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  studies  at 
the  imiversity, 

{b)  That  the  college  does  not  publish  any  list  of  the  successful 
candidates. 

These  conditions  would,  I  think,  suffice  to  destroy  the  unhealthy 
interest  which  schoolmasters  and  the  public  at  present  take  in 
these  distributions  of  prizes,  and  would  not  be  in  any  way 
onerous  to  those  students  who  need  the  assurance  of  pecuniary 
help  from  the  very  beginning  of  residence. 

Thus  far  I  h^ve  been  speaking  of  *'  open "  scholarships.  I 
may  now  perhaps  add  a  few  words  about  scholarships  awarded 
to  v/ndergraduates. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  it  should  be  possible  for  a 
scholar  who  is  rich  to  put  himself  upon  a  supemumeray  list, 
and  surrender  the  emoluments  of  his  scholarship  without 
sacrifidog  the  position  and  the  title.  I  believe  that  some 
colleges  have  already  a  statute  to  this  effect ;  I  think  that  it 
should  tk  introduced  in  all  cases. 

Secondly,  I  think  that  there  should  be  some  limitation  to  the 
amotmt  which  may  be  received  by  the  holder  of  a  plurality  of 
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scholarships.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  following  money  prizes 
should  be  won  and  held  by  a  member  of  this  college : — 

£  £ 

Scholarship  from  school,  say  -     4    x    50     =200 

r  ix    801 
SJ  X  100  V     690 
2ix    80 J 

Bell  scholarship         -  -  -     4    x    50     =200 

Porson  scholarship  -  -     2    x   80     =160 

Craven  scholarship         -         -         -     7    x    80     =560 
Whewell  scholarship  -  -     4    x  100     =400 

£2,110 

Of  this  sntn  of  2,110/.  the  scholar  might  receive  upwards  of 
1,0002.  during  his  undergraduateship. 
^  That  the  amount  thus  accumulated  is  too  great  is  obvious. 

It  is  unseemly  that  the  scholar  should  not  only  have  a  free 
education,  but  also  save  upon  it ;  whilst  if  he  spends  his  whole 
income^  the  example  thus  set  by  a  prominent  reading  man  is 
injurious  to  undergraduate  society  as  a  whole. 

I  think  then,  that;  however  many  scholarships  the  under- 
graduate may  win,  there  should  be  a  limit  to  the  whole  sum 
which  normally  he  may  receive  from  them — ^say  lOOZ. ;  but  that 
this  limit  should  be  capable  of  relaxation,  to  the  extent  of  (say) 
another  lOOZ.,  in  particular  cases,  in  consideration  of  the 
pecuniary  needs  of  the  scholar.  I  must,  however,  admit  that 
there  would  be  difficulties  of  detail  in  carrying  out  this  scheme. 

I  am  not  sure  that  more  might  not  be  done  than  is  done  at 

present  to  enable  poor  students  who  are  not  likely  to  win  the 

great  prizes  to  receive  the  benefits  of  a  university  education. 

Ezjuuinations        2.  During  the  last  12  years  I  have  taken  part  in  the  awarding 

of  joint  board,    ^f  ^j^^  certificates  given  by  the  joint  board.     I  tliink  that  the 

appointment  of  subjects  for  examination  has  had  an  advantageous 
influence  upon  schemes  of  study  and  time  tables,  and  that  the 
prospect  of  a  common  examination  has  usefully  stimulated  the 
efforts,  both  of  teachers  and  of  learners,  in  each  particular 
school.  The  work  done  is  now  much  more  accurate  and 
business-like'  than  it  was  12  years  ago. 


REV.  W,  W.  JACKSON,  D.D. 

Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
Sir,  June  1894. 

In  reply  tojj  your  circular  letter  of  May  2nd,  1894,  on 
behalf  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Secondary  Education,  I 
beg  to  submit  an  expression  of  opinion  on  some  of  the  queries 
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contained  in  •  it  The  questions  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
answer  are  these: — 1.  (a)  and  (6),  3.  (a)  dnd  (6)  (1)  omitting 
(2)  and  (3),  5,  and  6. 

I  have  had  some  special  experience  of  the  non-collegiate 
system,  as  I  was  censor  of  non-collegiate  students  for  four  years 
1883*1887,  and  have  been  since  that  time  a  member  of  the 
delegacy  which  superintendents  them.  The  question  on  the 
non-collegiate  system  has  been  answered  by  me  in  connexion 
with  question  3.  Question  1,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  poor  students, 
is  connected  with  question  3,  but  raises  other  points  of  im- 
portance, and  has  been  answered  separately.  My  reply, 
therefore,  falls  under  three  heads,  viz. — I.,  Question  1  (a)  and 
(6);  IL,  question  3  (a)  and  (6)  (1),  and  question  6;  III., 
question  5. 

I. — At  the   present  time   most  of  the  scholarships   in  the  Collage 
university  are  open  to  candidates  under  19  years  of  age,  without  *^  j**^?^^* 
any  restriction  as  .to  place  of  birth  or  need  of  assistance.     A  tions. 
large  number,  but  not  all,  of  the  exhibitions  in  colleges  are 
confined  to  candidates  who  require  help  at  the  university ;  and 
there  are  some  scholarships  and   many  exhibitions  with  local 
restrictions.     The  great  majority  of  scholarships  both  open  and 
close,  and  of  exhibitions  at  Oxford,  perhaps  as  many  as  three- 
fourths   or  four-fifths  of  the   whole    number,    are   given   for 
proficiency  in  classics. 

The  present  state  of  things  has  arisen  out  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  University  Commission  of  1854.  We  have,  therefore,  an 
experience  of  40  years  to  guide  us  in  estimating  the  wisdom 
of  the  course  then  adopted. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  secondary  schools,  as  well  sis  the 
older  universities,  have  been  greatly  benfited  by  the  removal  of 
restrictions  on  scholarships  and  exhibitions.  The  Commissioners 
of  1854  rightly  remarked  that  "  what  the  State  and  the  Church 
"  require  is  not  poor  men,  but  good  and  able  men,  whether  poor 
"  or  rich."  They  also  expressed  a  hope  that,  if  a  lai^e  number 
of  open  endowments  were  established,  very  few  poor  men  of 
merit  would  be  kept  back  by  poverty  from  obtaining  an 
academical  education.  This  hope  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
fulfilled,  if  we  restrict  the  term  merit  to  proficiency  in  classics 
and  mathematics.  Any  young  man  of  ability  and  industry  who 
has  been  well  trained  in  these  branches  of  knowledge  can  make 
sure  of  obtaining  a  scholarship  or  exhibition.  So  great  is  the 
multitude  of  endowments  of  this  kind  that  the  colleges  reward 
not  only  the  best  candidates,  but  also  the  second  best.  It  would 
not  be  desiiable  in  the  interests  of  education  that  colleges 
should  elect  to  scholarships  any  candidates  who  are  less 
well  trained  than  some  of  those  who  now  sucx^eed  in  these 
competitions. 

The  liberation  of  university  endowments  has  done  much  to 
improve  education  in  secondary  schools  not  only  by  applying  a 
stimulus  to  those  already  existing,  but  by  helping  forward  a 
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large  humber  of  schools  which  have  been  started  since  1854. 
The  increase  in  the  supply  of  well  trained  candidates  from  the 
smaller  foundation  schools  has  been  plainly  marked  ;  and  many 
new  schools  have  grown  up  in  the  last  40  years  and  taken  their 
places  among  the  great  public  schools  which  would  have  had  no 
prizes  to  set  before  their  boys  as  the  goal  of  school-life  if  local 
restrictions  had  not  been  removed. 

The  principle  of  competition  has  been  recognised  at  the  schools 
no  less  than  at  the  universities:  all  restrictions  have  been 
removed  from  the  entrance  scholarship  on  the  old  foundations, 
and  most  scholarships  which  have  been  established  at  the  new 
schools  are  similarly  free.  During  the  past  few  years  the 
preparatory  schools  have  also  increased  in  number,  and  have 
been  much  improved  through  the  adoption  of  the  present  system. 
These  schools  devote  much  of  their  energies  to  jbraining  boys  for 
entrance  scholarships  at  the  public  schools.  At  many  of  them 
scholarships  are  given  to  attract  clever  children  who  may  be 
successfully  prepared  for  future  competitions.  The  incentives 
which  are  given  by  competition  are  felt  in  all  those  sections  of 
society  from  which  boys  are  sent  to  the  universities,  richer  and 
poorer  alike.  If  these  incentives  were  withdrawn  from  the 
richer  classes,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  send  fewer  of  their 
clever  boys  to  the  universities  than  at  present. 

When  the  deficiencies  of  the  present  system  are  under 
discussion  it  is  well  to  recall  its  beneficial  effects.  But  some 
evils  have  no  doubt  arisen  from  the  working  of  the  existing 
arrangements.  There  are  three  points  on  which  I  should  wish 
to  say  a  word  or  two :  the  effect  produced  on  school  education 
by  giving  an  undue  prominence  to  scholarship  competitions,  the 
waste  of  educational  endowments  on  persons  who  can  obtain 
the  best  education  without  them,  and  the  disproportionate 
share  of  endowments  at  present  bestowed  on  particular  branches 
of  study. 

(a.)  Much  has  been  said  in  the  last  few  years  in  disparage- 
ment of  examinations,  into  which  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  here. 
In  any  case  examinations  are  indispensable,  both  for  testing  the 
work  of  a  school  and  for  awarding  educational  endowments  to 
boys  entering  the  universities.  But  the  competition  for 
endowments  from  the  time  when  boys  enter  a  preparatory 
school^  or  even  earlier,  certainly  produces  a  disastrous  effect  on 
some  minds.  It  prevents  them  throughout  their  lives  from 
feeling  the  independent  attraction  of  any  branch  of  knowledge 
or  study,  and  it  often  narrows  their  views  of  life.  There  are 
many  boys  whose  whole  energies,  from  a  very  early  period  in 
life,  are  turned  to  the  pursuit  of  endowments,  and  nt  the  end  of 
their  univereity  career  they  have  no  desire  except  to  go  on  in 
the  same  groove.  As  these  endowments  in  Oxford  are  chiefly 
bestowed  for  proficiency  in  classics,  a  large  number  of  men  drift 
into  the  calling  of  teacher,  not  because  they  are  specially 
qualified   for   it,   but   because   their   aims    in   life    have   been 
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contracted.  Th's  evil  should  not  be  exaggerated,  but  it  certainly 
exists.  The  competition  for  endowments,  moreover,  seems  to  de- 
press the  ordinary  school  examinations.  In  schools  the  contrast 
between  the  boys  who  have  this  competition  in  view  and  those 
who  have  not  is  strongly  marked.  Soon  after  taking  my  degree  I 
spent  three  years  at  a  school  as  assistant  master,  and  hcul  some 
experience  of  the  conditions  of  school  life.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  younger  boys,  whatever  their  future  prospects  might  be, 
worked  fairly  well  until  they  reached  a  certain  height  in  the 
school.  At  this  level  there  was  a  growing  number  of  boys  who 
were  not  amenable  to-any  other  motive  than  the  fear  of  super- 
annuation. The  rule  of  superannuation,  even  where  it  is  properly 
enforced,  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  industry.  Many  boys, 
whether  they  escape  the  application  of  this  rule  or  no,  form 
habits  of  confirmed  idleness  before  they  leave  school  The  boys 
who  work  to  the  end  of  their  career  almost  always  work  with  a 
scholarship  competition  in  view.  It  is  desirable  to  find  some 
means  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  schoolboy  of  average, 
or  less  than  average  capacity,  who  is  not  fit  to  take  part  in  the 
competition  for  endowments.  Many  boys  leave  school  after 
learning  Latin  and  Greek  for  eight,  nine,  or  ten  years  without 
reaching  the  standard  of  classical  attainment  required  in 
responsions.  The  present  system  of  composition  is  not  im- 
mediately responsible  for  this  state  of  things,  but  it  has  gained 
an  ascendancy  which  throws  other  motives  for  exertion  into  the 
shade.  Any  change  which  gave  greater  importance  to  the 
regular  school  curriculum  and  examinations  would  help  to 
remedy  this  evil.  But  those  who  have  had  longer  and  more 
recent  experience  of  school  work  than  myself  will  be  better 
qualified  to  make  suggestions  on  this  point. 

(6.)  With  regard  to  the  waste  of  endowments  on  boys  whose  Waste  of 
parents  would  be  able  to  give  them  the  best  education  without  e^^d^raients 
such  aid,  I  shall  try,  in  answering  question  3,  to  show  that  at  in  need  of 
Oxford  a  large  proportion  of  the  scholarships  is  won  by  persons  them, 
who  could  not  come  to  the  university  without  such  help.     From 
such  observations  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  many  more  boys  who  do  not  need  assistance  win 
entrance  scholarships  at  some  of  the  great  schools  than  at  the 
universities.     Only  boys  who  have  received  a  special  training, 
which   is   rarely   to  be  had   without  considerable  outlay,  can 
succeed   in   these  competitions:  and   at   the   age   when  school 
scholarships  are  won,  the  sons  of  well-to  do  parents  are  more 
easily  induced  to  work  than  afterwards.     Some  limitation  of 
endowments  to  boys  who  need   assistance   in  their  education 
seems   to   me   even    more    necessary  at   schools   than   at    the 
universities.     But  there  would,   I   think,   be   a  large  body  of 
opinion,  both  at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge,  favourable  to  such 
limitation   on   college    scholarships.     The    competition    among 
colleges  for  clever  boys  has  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  number 
of  scholarships  and  exhibitions  which  is  disproportionate  to  the 
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resources  of  many  of  the  colleges  in  the  present  depressed 
condition  of  landed  property.  They  would  be  glad  to  apply  to 
other  academical  purposes,  especially  to  the  encouragement  of 
mature  study,  any  saving  that  could  be  effected  by  reducing  the*" 
value  of  entrance  scholarships,  even  if  this  saving  were  not  very 
considerable.  Some  restriction  on  endowments  in  the  interests 
of  poor  students  would  also,  I  think,  be  generally  acceptable  as 
a  matter  of  principle.  It  is  true  that  it  is  far  more  important 
in  the  public  interest  to  develop  ability  than  to  endow  poverty. 
But  the  average  value  of  the  scholarships  is  now  higher  than 
was  contemplated  in  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  1854f. 
Moat  open  scholarships  at  Oxford  are  of  the  value  of  80i.  a  year. 
I  do  not,  however,  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  either  to 
limit  college  scholarships  to  persons  in  need  of  assistance  at  the 
university,  or  to  deprive  them  of  all  pecuniary  value.  Scholar- 
ships should  be  open  to  all  comers  as  before.  But  I  would 
suggest  that  the  regular  payment  of  a  scholar  should  not  be 
more  than  30J,  a  year,  and  that  colleges  should  obtain  power  to 
augment  the  scholarship  to  SOL,  irrespective  of  any  allowance 
for  tuition  or  rooms,  if  the  holder  were  in  need.  Need  of 
assistance  should  be  interpreted  liberally,  and  there  should  be  a 
common  agreement  as  to  the  meaning  attached  to  this  term. 
A  professional  man  with  a  large  family  and  no  private  means  is 
poor  even  if  he  makes  a  fair  income.  The  sons  of  such  men 
have  always  supplied  many  of  the  best  scholars  to  the  colleges, 
and  many  of  them  have  won  the  highest  distinction  in  after 
life.  The  professional  classes  feel  the  pressure  of  the  conditions 
of  life  in  the  present  day  most  severelj",  and  nothing  should  be 
done  to  loosen  the  connexion  between  them  and  the  older 
universities.  But  the  regulation  of  such  matters  is  a  detail 
which  might  safely  be  left  to  the  colleges. 

(a)  With  regard  to  the  branches  of  study  which  are  rewarded 
by  scholarships  and  exhibitions  some  further  remarks  will  be 
made  in  dealing  with  the  correlation  of  the  teaching  of  schools 
with  that  of  the  universities.  Much  might  be  said  in  justification 
of  the  preponderance  of  classics  in  scholarship  competitions  at 
Oxford.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  classical  knowledge,  though  it 
should  cease  to  enjoy  a  plethora  of  rewards  as  at  present,  may 
for  a  long  time  to  come  have  the  pre-eminence.  But  the 
proportion  of  scholarships  given  for  proficiency  in  classics  at  the 
present  time  is  excessive.  There  are  marked  indications  that 
the  supply  of  trained  classical  scholars  which  is  now  kept  up  by 
endowments  is  disproportionate  to  the  demand ;  other  subjects 
which  have  shown  their  attractiveness  by  gaining  ground 
without  the  help  of  endowments  ought  to  be  rewarded  by  a 
larger  share  of  them.  Scholarships  in  modem  history  are 
already  increasing  in  number.  More  of  college  endowments 
should  be  given  to  natural  science,  and  perhaps  to  law,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  importance  of  these  studies,  but  beciiuse  they 
are  a  preparation  of  various  professional  employments  which 
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require  a  long  and  expensive  training.  The  connexion  between 
O^ord  and  the  scientific  professions  should  be  closer  than  it  is. 
Upon  the  kind  of  examination  bj  which  sach  scholarships  in 
subjects  other  than  classics  might  be  awarded  some  remarks  will 
be  made  in  answering  question  3. 

As  to  the  restrictions  on  eligibility  to  scholarships  and  exhibi*  Loeal  mtrie* 
tions  in  favour  of  special  areas,  those  which  at  present  exist  seem  ^^"■* 
to  me  beneficial  rather  than  injurious.  A  long-standing  con* 
nexion  between  a  college  and  a  great  public  school  is  to  the 
advantage  of  both.  In  the  same  way  where  there  are  endow- 
ments  at  any  college  on  which  natives  of  certain  localities  have 
the  first  claim,  persons  are  not  unfrequently  drawn  from  those 
localities  to  the  university,  even  when  they  do  not  obtain  a 
scholarship  or  exhibition,  who  would  not  otherwise  come  thither. 
The  feeling  of  attachment  between  a  favoured  locality  and  a 
college  tends  at  the  present  time  to  become  stronger  rather  than 
weaker.  I  think  there  is  a  general  sentiment  in  favour  of  main- 
taining existing  preferences.  A  college  ought  always  to  have 
the  power,  which  it  generally  has,  of  throwing  open  any  close 
endowment  for  which  there  is  no  sufficiently  qualified  candidate. 
When  this  is  the  case  the  local  restrictions  so  far  as  they  at 
present  exist  do  not  seem  to  me  mischievous. 

n. — In  the  answers  to  questions  3  (a)  and  (6)  1.  My  remarks  on 
the  relation  between  the  curriculum  of  secondary  boards  and  that 
of  the  universities  will  refer  chiefly  to  tlie  subjects  of  examina- 
tion for  responsions  and  entrance  scholarships  at  the  universities, 
to  the  help  given  to  poor  men  at  present,  and  to  the  means  of 
extending  this  in  the  future.  Under  this  latter  head  I  shall  also 
answer  question  6  referring  to  the  non-collegiate  system. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  arrangements  of  Correlation  of 
Secondary  Education  are  not  so  dependent  on  those  of  the  g^ij^ulry*''* 
university  as  they  once  were.  When  boys  are  being  trained  for  Education, 
scholarship  competitions  their  education  at  school  is  perhaps 
more  completely  controlled  by  this  aim  than  ever.  But  there 
are  many  other  examinations  besides  those  of  the  universities  for 
which  boys  are  now  prepared,  wholly  or  in  part^  at  school.  A 
*' modem"  ^ide  has  been  instituted  at  most  of  the  great  schools. 
There  are  some  schools  which  are  entirely  "  modern."  The 
education  which  is  given  to  the  boys  on  the  modem  side  of  a 
school,  or  in  modem  schools,  is  not  in  close  relation  with  that  of 
the  universities.  The  subjects  which  they  have  been  chiefly 
taught  may  be  recognised  in  the  final  schools  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, but  their  knowledge  of  Latin  is  deficient,  and  they  have 
commonly  not  been  taught  Greek.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to 
discuss  the  questions  here  raised  without  considering  whether  or 
not  it  is  desirable  to  make  some  relaxat'on  in  the  rule  which 
requires  a  knowledge  of  Greek  from  all  candidates  for  respon- 
sions at  Oxford.  There  will  probably  be  many  secondary 
schools  in  the  future  in  which  Greek  will  be  rarely,  if  ever, 
taught.     Ought  this   university   to  waive  its   requirement  of 
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Greek  and  to  find  an  alterDative  in  some  modem  language  or 
branch  of  science  ? 

It  seems  to  me  tliat  the  time  has  come  when  an  option  between 
Greek  and  a  modern  language  should  be  given  at  responsions  to 
those  who  prove  themselves  capable  of  reading  for  honours  in 
mathematics  or  natural  science,  possibly  to  those  who  Intend 
reading  for  honours  in  law  and  luodern  history.  But  this  option 
should  be  given  to  honour  students  alone.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  drop  the  reciuirements  of  Greek  for  the 
pass  degree.  I  think,  too  that  in  all  or  nearly  all  secondary 
schools  it  .should  be  possible  for  boys  to  learn  Greek  if  they  wish 
to  do  so,  although  it  may  not  be  a  regular  part  of  the  school 
course. 

Some  10  years  ago  a  change  was  made  in  the  university 
statutes  by  which  candidates  for  honours  in  the  final  schools  of 
mathematics  and  natural  science  could  be  dispensed  from  all 
classical  examinations  after  responsions.  As  responsions  can  be 
passed  before  matriculation,  any  aspirant  for  honours  may  devote 
himself  from  the  time  of  his  entrance  at  Oxford  to  the  study  of 
the  subjt  cts  of  his  final  honour  schools.  An  examination  has 
still  to  be  passed  after  entrance  in  two  of  the  gospels  in  the 
original  Greek.  But  there  is  no  other  examination  for  which  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  is  required.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  one 
who  shows  his  capacity  for  obtaining  honours  at  least  in  mathe* 
maticsor  natural  science  might  be  excused  the  modicum  of  Greek 
now  enforced,  provided  that  he  produces  evidence  of  sufficient 
genei-al  training  before  entrance,  either  by  passing  an  university 
examination  or  by  obtaining  a  certificate  from  a  competent 
examining  body.  It  is  true  that  the  acquisition  of  this  modicum 
of  Greek  is  not  a  matter  of  so  much  difficulty  as  is  sometimes 
supposed.  I  have  myself  given  instruction  to  several  men  who, 
when  about  to  enter  the  university,  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  Greek.  An  acquaintance  with  that  language  suffi- 
cient for  passing  responsions  can  be  acquired  by  an  able  and 
industrious  man  in  about  six  months  ;  but  during  that  time  little 
leisure  is  left  for  the  study  of  other  subjects.  There  seems  to 
me  no  reason  for  laying  this  burden  on  students  who  have  a 
good  education,  and  are  qualified  to  gain  distinction  in  that 
branch  of  knowledge  to  which  they  intend  specially  to  devote 
themselves.  I  think  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  higher 
education  tc  admit  the  abler  boys  from  the  secondary  schools  to 
the  universities  without  requiring  from  them  the  acquaintance 
with  Greek  which  is  now  exacted. 

There  are  not  the  same  reasons  for  making  any  change  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  pass  degree.  In  the  first  place  the  amount  of 
Greek  required  for  the  pass  degree  is  greater  than  that  prescribed 
in  responsions,  and  imparts  a  better  training  to  the  mind.  All 
candidates  for  a  pass  degree  at  Oxford  have,  after  passing 
responsions,  to  undergo  four  examinations.  For  the  first  of  these 
(the  first  public  examination)  Greek  and  Latin  are  indispensable. 
The  subject  of  one  of  the  remaining  three  examinations  must  be 
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Either  a  modem  language,  including  a  prepared  book,  or  portions 
of  the  writings  of  two  classical  authors,  one  a  historian  and  the 
other  a  philosopher.  The  great  majority  of  candidates  choose 
the  latter  alternative.  They  have  thus  to  acquire  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  great  speculative  questions  which  have 
exercised  the  human  mind,  and  some  power  of  dealing  with  them. 
No  kind  of  study  is  so  well  adapted  for  this  purpose  as  that  of  a 
work  in  the  Greek  language  by  some  Greek  master.  The  pass 
degree  at  Oxford  stands  fairly  high  in  general  estimation.  The 
studies  prescribed  in  the  examination  above-mentioned  give  that 
degree  its  chief  value.  In  the  second  place,  the  cantlidates  for  a 
pass  degree  would  not  themselves  wish  to  be  dispensed  from  the 
necessity  of  learning  Greek.  These  candidates  belong  generally 
to  one  of  two  classes.  They  are  either  men  who  have  been 
educated  in  some  school  in  which  Greek  is  taught  as  a  matter  of . 
course,  but  who  htive  not  tlie  ability  or  industry  to  read  foi-  an 
honour  degree ;  or  else  they  are  men  of  some  intellectual  power 
who  have  not  been  educated  in  a  school  of  this  kind,  but  who, 
with  a  view  to  their  own  self-improvement  or  advancement  in 
life,  wish  to  tike  a  degree,  and  have  not  the  time  or  previous 
training  to  enable  them  to  read  for  honours.  The  former  class 
need  not  be  considered.  Men  of  the  latter  class,  even  if  they 
come  up  imperfectly  acquainted  with  Greek,  can  very  well  bring 
their  knowledge  up  to  the  level  required.  The  great  majority 
6f  these  value  the  education  they  receive  under  the  present 
system  so  highly  that  they  would  not  avail  themselves  of  any 
alternative  to  Greek  if  it  were  offered  to  them.  It  is  not,  in 
my  opinion,  at  all  desirable  to  admit  inferior  candidates  for  a 
pass  degree  to  this  university.  If  there  were  to  be  an  improve- 
ment and  extension  of  Secondary  Education,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
and  expected  that  there  would  be  in  time  a  considerable  accession 
to  the  ranks  of  the  honour  students  at  Oxford.  The  students  for 
honours  in  certain  subjects  might  well  be  relieved  of  the  small 
aanount  of  Greek  now  demanded  of  them.  But  the  pass  degree 
should  be  kept  up  to  its  present  level.  It  would  certainly  be 
lowered  at  the  present  time  if  the  requirement  of  Greek  were 
dropped.  I  may  add  that  while  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
university  will  in  the  future  m^ke  some  relaxation  in  the  rule 
which  requires  a  knowledge  of  Greek  from  all  candidates  for 
resj>onsions,  it  seems  to  me  very  desirable  not  to  deprive  boys  in 
secondary  schools  of  the  opportunity  of  learning  this  language  if 
they  wish  to  do  so.  It  is  quite  possible  that  literary  cultivation 
will  rise  rather  than  fall  in  popular  estimation,  and  that  the 
ambition  of  acquiring  such. cultivation  will  become  more  widely 
diffused.  Respect  for  distinction  of  mind  vrWl  |>robiibly  rise  as 
resp?ct  for  other  more  adventitious  forms  of  distinction  decays. 
The  best  kind  of  literary  cultivation  is  impossible  without  some 
knowledge  of  Greek.  It  seems  to  me  desirable  that  there  should 
be  some  elasticity  in  the  curriculum  of  the  schools,  and  that 
there  should  be  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  tiie  old 
**  humanities."     It  must  also  be  the  aim  of  education  in  the  best 
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secondary  schools  to  *find  out  indiyidual  incapacity  and  give  it 
scope ;  the  drill  that  is  given  to  the  mass  of  boys  in  common  is 
not  sufficient.  Anyone  in  this  university  who  has  had  to  do 
with  men  inured  to  this  kind  of  drill  and  nothing  more  knows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  them  out  of  a  groove.  The  teacher  who 
is  to  turn  the  best  material  to  account  must  have  had  the  best 
training  himself.  Hence  nothing  seems  to  me  of  more  impor* 
tance  in  Secondary  Education  than  the  quality  of  the  head- 
masters and  of  the  masters  generally  in  the  upper  classes  at 
schools.  Even  where  a  man  has  not  to  give  the  highest  kind  of 
education,  he  should  himself  have  been  educated  on  the  highest 
plane.  Only  such  a  man  will  be  fitted  to  enter  into  sympathy 
with  the  best  minds  with  which  he  is  brought  into  contact,  to 
consult  their  highest  interests,  and  to  give  the  necessary 
elasticity  to  the  system  which  he  has  to  carry  out.  Moreover,  if 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  secondary  schools,  and  a 
better  organisation  among  them,  the  collective  experience  of  the 
headmasters  will  have  much  weight  in  determining  their  future 
development,  and  in  settling  various  points  of  detail  which 
cannot  be  determined  beforehand.  No  doubt  means  are  already 
taken  in  a  great  number  of  schools  to  secure  the  appointment  of 
men  of  the  highest  stamp.  But  in  those  in  which  the  mode  of 
election  and  the  qualificat'ons  of  the  headmaster  have  still  to  be 
defined,  these  seem  to  me  points  deserving  careful  attention. 

The  remarks  I  have  submitted  under  the  present  heading  will 
not  be  thought  irrelevant  if  that  view  of  the  nature  of  education 
in  secondary  schools  implied  by  them  is  accepted.  The  correla- 
tion between  the  arrangements  of  Secondary  Education  and 
those  of  the  universities  does  not  imply  an  exact  correspondence 
between  the  teaching  of  the  schools  and  that  of  the  universities* 
It  will  always  be  the  object  of  the  higher  school  education  to 
impart  a  sound  general  training.  A  boy's  mind  would  be  warped 
if  he  were  allowed  to  concentrate  his  attention  too  early  on  one 
branch  of  studj'.  When  a  man  has  reached  the  age  of  1 9  (the 
usual  age  of  entrance  at  Oxford),  I  see  no  harm  in  allowing  • 
him  to  concentrate  his  energies  on  the  special  study  of  his 
choice.  There  is  no  longer  any  fear  that  his  mental  honzon  will 
be  narrowed.  The  student  of  the  older  universities  lives  in  an 
atmosphere  in  which  intelligent  minds  develop  fast  and  absorb 
many  new  ideas.  When  he  has  already  received  a  liberal 
training,  he  may  devote  his  energies  to  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge. What,  constitutes  a  liberal  training  of  the  mind  ?  How- 
should  the  studies  of  a  school  be  arranged  so  as  to  secure  this 
training  ?  These  are  the  points  which  will  have  to  be  settled 
whenever  a  scheme  for  the  organisation  of  Secondary  Education 
is  prepared.  The  universities  will  then  have  to  bring  their 
entrance  examinations  into  correlation  with  the  studies  of  those 
schools,  and  those  alone,  which  impart  a  liberal  education.  It  is 
inevitable  that  there  should  be  some  change  in  the  requirements 
of  the  universities.  But  if  in  the  secondary  schools  the  aim  of 
imparting  a   liberal  cultivation  be  steadily  kept  in  view,  no 
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violent  cliange  in  the  entrance  examinations  of  the  universities 
will  be  needed.  It  may  be  possible,  in  the  entrance  examina- 
tions for  scholarships  in  classics,  to  give  more  attention  to  other 
portions  of  the  school  training,  although  in  these  examinations 
at  the  present  time  great  pains  are  usually  taken  to  discover  and 
reward  general  ability.  But  there  will  be  a  greater  danger  of 
giving  too  special  a  character  to  the  examinations  for  entrance 
scholarships  in  subjects  other  than  classics.  In  such  examina- 
tions equal  regard  should  be  paid  to  two  points — evidence  of 
ability,  and  evidence  of  fitness  for  the  study  hereafter  to  be 
pursued.  A  high  standard  of  present  attainment  in  that  study 
is  of  less  importance.  Ability  may  be  tested,  partly  by  setting 
papers  in  subjects  which  have  entered  into  a  candidate's  general 
training.  Very  great  importance  should  always  be  attached  to 
the  power  of  thinking  consecutively,  and  writing  clearly  in  the 
mother  tongue.  I  think  too,  that  means  may  be  found,  without 
interfering  with  the  independence  of  scholarship  examinations,  to 
give  some  weight  to  certificates  of  honour  gained  in  school 
examinations  conducted  by  any  university  authority. 

(b.) — It  seems  to  me^  as  I  have  already  said,  that  scholarships  UniTenttx  and 
should  be  raised  to  a  substantial  value  only  for  those  who  need  Poo*"  "tudanti. 
^issistance  at  the  university.  It  would  be  too  violent  a  change 
to  take  away  all  emolument  from  scholarships,  although  those 
who  win  them  should  be  encouraged  to  resign  any  endowment 
attached  to  them  where  they  can  afford  to  do  so.  In  this  way  a 
few  more  men  might  possibly  be  helped  than  at  present.  But  it 
is  not,  I  think,  generally  known  how  largely  poor  men  are 
already  benefited  by  the  endowments  of  scholarships  and  exhibi- 
tions at  Oxford.  The  exhibitions  at  this  and  at  many  colleges 
are  restricted  to  those  who  are  in  need  of  assistance.  On  the 
scholarship?,  most  of  which  are  worth  SOL  a  year,  there  is  no 
such  restriction.  But  in  my  own  college  about  thr^e-fourths  of 
those  wbo  have  held  scholarships  for  some  years  past  could  not 
have  come  to  the  university  without  substantial  aid.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  other  colleges  could  tell  a  similar  tale.  During  the 
last  30  years,  the  number  of  undergraduates  at  Oxford  has 
doubled.  This  increase  has  come  largely  from  sections  of  society 
which  have  no  long-standing  hereditary  connexion  with  the 
universities.  In  every  college  there  are  far  more  men  than 
formerly  whose  friends  make  a  great  strupfgle  to  send  them  to 
Oxford,  and  who  are  obliged  to  practice  the  most  rigid  economy. 
The  advantages  of  Oxford  are  now  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
well-to-do  classes.  Many  poor  men  are  helped  to  obtain  them  by 
exhibitions  from  some  source  outside  the  university,  but  they  are 
most  materially  aided  by  college  scholarships,  which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  largely  benefit  poor  men,  though  not  limited  to  them. 
No  very  great  change  would,  therefore,  be  effected  by  imposing 
a  limitation  in  their  favour,  although  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  it  ought  to  be  imposed.  There  ought,  I  think,  to  be  no 
attempt  made,  either  now  or  hereafter,  to  restrict  any  part  of 
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college  endowments  to  peirticular  classes  of  society.  Person^ 
who  now  have  no  opportunities  for  receiving  an  Oxford  educa- 
tion may  be  fitted  to  receive  it,  and  no  body  can  make  the  be&t 
of  Oxford  education  uuless  he  has  had  a  suitable  trainiog.  This 
is  an  essential  condition.  Opportunities  of  acquiring  such  a 
training  should,  therefore,  be  much  more  widely  diflfused  than  at 
present,  but^  among  those  who  require  assistance,  fitness  for  an 
Oxford  education  should  alone  be  considered  in  the  distribution 
of  endowments  at  the  university. 

Tste^^^*^*^       Much  has  already  been  done,  and  much  more  may  be  done, 

through  the  no n- collegiate  system  to  bring  the  advantages  of  an 
Oxford  education  within  reach  of  students  who  cannot  afford  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  college  life.  No  dcubt  the  censor  of  non- 
collegiate  students  will  give  information  as  to  the  number  of 
admissions  in  past  years,  the  present  condition  of  the  non- 
collegiate  body,  and  the  working  of  the  system.  I  will  try 
briefly  to  set  forth  from  my  own  experience  the  merits  and 
defects  of  the  system,  and  the  expansion  of  which  it  seems  to  me 
capable. 

It  combines  the  merit  of  economy  with  a  thoroughly  sound 
and  complete  mental  training.  Speaking  roughly,  the  expense 
is  about  half  that  of  life  in  a  college.  Each  student  lives  in 
lodgings.  But  there  is  nothing  strange  or  unusual  in  this  mode 
of  Ufe,  for  about  a  third  of  the  members  of  colleges  spend  a  year 
or  more  in  lodgings.  The  non-collegiate  student  has  exactly  the 
same  educational  advantages  as  the  collegiate.  He  has  access 
to  all  lectures  open  to  members  of  the  university,  and,  what  is 
equally  important,  he  has  the  personal  care  and  superintendence 
of  a  capable  tutor,  not  less  than  if  he  were  residing  in  a  college. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  necessarily  brought  into  contact 
with  his  fellow-students,  an  he  would  be  if  he  were  resident 
within  the  walls  of  a  college.  He  has  more  diflBculty  in  finding 
congenial  associates.  His  life  is  not  so  gregarious.  But  these 
difficulties  are  to  a  great  extent  overcome  by  the  organisation 
of  clubs  and  societies  within  the  non -collegiate  body.  Their 
athletic  clubs  compete  in  the  same  contests  with  those  of  the 
colleges  and  take  rank  beside  them,  and  non-collegiate  students 
have  represented  Oxford  before  now  in  the  variojus  f ornas  of 
inter-university  athletic  competition.  There  is  no  social  stigma 
within  the  university  attaching  to  the  name.  The  status  of  a 
non-collegiate  student  among  undergraduate  menibers  of  the 
university  depends  on  his  own  personal  qualities,  and  there  are 
and  always  have  been  many  men  among  them  who  are  popular 
both  w  ithin  their  own  body  and  outside.  No  doubt  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  preference  which  will  always 
be  accorded  to  the  college  system.  The  sentiment  of  Oxford 
life  has  been  concentrated  in  the  colleges.  The  non-collegiate 
system  never  can  have  the  same  hold  on  the  affections.  B^t 
there  is  no  need  to  disparage  this  system.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
efficient  organisation,  and  gives  all  the  substantial  advantages 
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of  Oxford  life  to  those  who  desire  them.  Eveiythijig  which 
helps  to  raise  its  prestige  and  value  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  world 
materially  strengthens  it.  Nothing  would  do  luore  ^/o  demon- 
strate its  utility  than  the  accession  of  any  considerable  body  of 
well-trained  students.  Th^  expense  of  the  non-collegiate  system 
will  be  the  measure  of  the  help  that  bodies  outside  the  university 
will  afford  to  any  individual  in  order  to  bring  an  Oxford  career 
within  his  reach.  A  non-collegiate  student  ot  frugal  habits  can 
pay  his  expenses  of  board,  lolging,  and  tuition  for  less  than 
201.  a  term,  or  601.  a  year.  If  a  man  receives  an  exhibition  or 
scholarship  of  501.  a  year  he  will  be  able  to  come  to  Oxford 
with  a  little  further  help  from  private  sources.  Such  endow- 
ments should  not  be  restricted  to  the  non-collegiate  body.  If 
a  man  can  obtain  some  further  aid  in  the  way  of  an  exhibition 
from  a  college,  either  before  or  after  matriculation,  by  uU  means 
let  him  seek  admission  to  a  college.  But.  the  growth  of  tke 
non-coUegiate  body  through  the  accretion  of  competent  members 
will  raise  its  status  and  increase  its  attractions,  and  give  to  such 
men  less  reason  for  wishing  to  join  any  other  society  after 
matriculation.  The  non-collegiate  system  renders  great  service 
to  the  university  by  supplying  the  wants  of  other  classes  of 
students  besides  those  who  need  assistance.  But  as  these  are 
generally  men  of  maturer  years  and  high  aims,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  on  this  topic  here. 

III. — In  any  well-organised  system  of  Secondary  Education  Training  of 
the  training  of  teachers  will  have  its  place,  jubt  as  at  present,  *^^**®"- 
in  the  organisation  of  elementary  education.  In  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other  the  certificate  of  every  fully  accredited  master  will 
testify  both  to  koowledoe  and  to  practical  efliciency.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  universities  are  best  qualified  both  to  impart  and 
to  test  knowledge.  The  univensities  may  very  well  be  expected 
to  provide  courses  of  lectures  on  the  history  and  theory  of 
education,  and  to  invite  eminent  teachers  from  time  to  time  to 
impart  the  results  of  their  experience  in  courses  of  lectures  on 
subjects  chosen  by  themselves.  The  theoretical  side  of  educa- 
tion will  also  be  studied  in  'books.  Probably  many  candidates 
for  a  certificate  will  derive  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of 
their  knowledge  from  books,  if  they  Jiave  been  unable  to  spare 
the  time  for  attendance  on  lectures  during  tlieir  residence  at 
the  university.  It  might  be  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  such 
candidates,  to  organise  certain  courses  of  lectures  from  time  to 
time  at  centres  in  the  country.  In  any  case  there  would  be  no 
difliculty  in  providing  a  satisfactory  scheme  for  teaching  and  of 
estamination  in  the  theory  of  education. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  best  means  of  securing  and 
testing  practical  eflSciency.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
schools  already  existing  in  university  towns  might  be  used  as 
practising  schools,  and  that  persons  intending  to  become  teachers 
might  be  required  to  teach  classes  for  some  short  period,  such  as 
that  now  prescribed  for  the  practical  training  of  Queen's  ^schc^ars 
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after  their  election  and  before  they  become  qualified  for  a 
certificate.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  such  suggestion  is  imprac- 
ticable, and  that  a  certificate  for  practical  efficiency  granted 
on  such  terms  would  be  almost  worthless.  The  number  of 
persons  who  take  a  degree  with  the  intention  of  becoming 
teachers  is  far  too  great  to  receive  proper  attention  in  such 
local  practising  schools  as  could  be  found.  The  schools  them- 
selves would  rarely  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  give  a 
sufficiently  wide  and  varied  experience ;  and  the  time  during 
which  it  would  be  possible  for  each  student  to  obtain  some 
individual  attention  and  practice  would  be  quite  insufficient 
to  secure  efficiency.  It  is  generally  recognised  that  the  true 
guaiuntee  of  efficiency  among  the  teachers  in  elementary  schools 
is  the  experience  which  the  vast  majority  of  Queen's  scholars 
have  already  acquired  during  a  long  apprenticeship  as  pupil 
teachers.  The  few  who  have  not  undergone  this  apprenticeship 
have  the  greater  part  of  their  experience  to  gain  after  they 
become  masters.  Persons  who  are  to  be  certificated  teachers 
in  secondary  schools  will  be  able  to  give  security  for  their 
efficiency  only  after  they  have  had  some  months'  experience 
under  the  eye  of  a  skilled  master.  For  training  of  this  kind 
a  number  of  secondary  schools  might  be  selected,  of  various 
grades  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  certain 
number  of  students  to  be  trained,  proportioned  to  their  numbers 
and  teaching  staff,  might  be  attached  to  each.  The  certificate 
of  practical  efficiency  might  finally  be  awarded  by  competent 
auiliority,  in  conjunction  with  the  headmaster  of  the  schuol, 
and  after  such  tests  a.s  it  might  be  thought  desirable  to 
institute. 

Some  such  scheme  as  this,  which  alone  seems  to  me  adequate 
if  there  is  to  be  a  real  guarantee  of  practical  efficiency,  presents 
some  difficulties.  If  there  is  to  be  a  good  supply  of  candidates 
for  teacherships  kept  up,  they  will  have  to  be  maintained  or 
partly  maintained  during  their  training.  Probably  many  large 
schools  would  find  it  worth  while  to  provide  a  small  payment 
for  two  or  three  assistants  of  this  kind  who  would  do  a  good 
deal  of  useful  work  while  learning  their  business.  Some 
payment  to  candidates  during  their  probation,  from  whatever 
source  it  be  provided,  seems  to  me  desirable. 

The  authority  which  is  to  grant  the  certificate  of  practical 
efficiency  will  also  have  to  be  settled.  The  examiners  or  other 
officers,  whatever  their  name,  who  would  co-operate  with  the 
headmasters,  whether  they  were  appointed  under  the  authority 
of  the  State  or  under  that  of  the  universities,  would  be  very 
few,  and  the  choice  would  be  narrowly  limited  by  fitness  for 
this  responsible  and  confidential  duty.  If  they  were  remu- 
nerated by  the  State,  they  could  hardly  be  appointed  by  any 
other  authority,  fiut  as  the  total  expense  of  their  salary 
would  not  be  laige,  the  fees  of  the  candidates  might  in  great 
part  cover  it.  If  no  payment  were  made  by  the  State,  the 
certificate  of  theoretical  knowledge  and  of  practical  efficiency 
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might  both  be  awarded  by  the  universities ;  cuid  this  appears 
to  me  the  preferable  arrangement 

The  remarks  th^t  I  have  ventured  to  submit  to  the  Commis* 
siooers  are  necessarily  somewhat  fragmentary.  I  should  wish 
to  add  a  word  as  to  the  supposition  under  which  they  have 
been  written.  I  have  taken  for  granted  that  whenever  Secon- 
dary Education  is  thoroughly  organised^  the  older  universities 
will  find  it  necessary  to  re-consider  their  relation  to  the 
secondary  schools,  and  I  have  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  some 
few  of  the  points  on  which  existing  arrangements  will  have  to 
be  modified.  How  will  this  modification  be  brought  about  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  older  universities  themselves  acting  in 
concert  where  necessary,  as  weU  as  independently,  will  best  be 
able,  by  their  unfettered  action,  to  consult  their  own  and  the 
common  good.  Since  the  Commission  of  1854  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  done  a  great  deal  for  Secondary  Education. 
They  are  likely  to  do  still  more  in  the  futai'ey  as  they  are  now 
fully  sensible  that  their  own  interests  and  those  of  higher 
education  in  all  its  fonns  are  the  same. 


MRS.  A.  H.  JOHNSON. 

The  subjoined  answers  deal  exclusively  with  the  subject  of 
Women's  Education. 

8.  (a)  (6)  1  &  2. — In  spite  of  the  marked  improvement  which  Correlttioii  of 
has  been  made  in  the  system  of  work  in  secondary  schools  for  ^J^^w^  *°* 
girls  dming  the  past  15  years,  the  correlation  of  studies  with  Eduoation 
those  ,of  the  University  of  Oxford,  at  any  i-ate,  does  not  yet  *>'  pri»- 
seem  to  be  complete. 

I. — Sufficient  care  is  not  always  taken  that  school  girls^  in 
offering  themselves  for  local  and  other  examinations,  should 
select  the  subject  required  by  the  university  as  an  equivalent 
to  responsions  or  to  the  first  examination  for  women  cuid  its 
equivalents. 

From  neglecting  this,  poor  students  have  occasionally  suffered 
by  having  to  spend  a  part  of  their  time  at  the  university  in 
qualifying  for  an  entrance  examination.  The  Oxford  Halls 
for  women  students,  it  should  be  noted,  also  insist  on  the 
same  entrance  examination  on  the  part  of  competitors  for 
scholarships. 

II. — Our  teachers  find  generally  that  girls  coming  from  high 
schools  are  on  the  whole  better  prepared  for  their  university 
work  than  girls  taught  at  home,  so  far  as  method  and  regular 
mental  habits  go,  but  that  they  fall  behind  them  in  accurate 
knowledge  of  special  subjects,  such  as  languages. 
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Provision  of 

secondary 

teachers. 


Training  of 

secondary 

teachers. 


Non-coUegiate 
system  for 
women. 


To  be  really  well  prepared  for  iheir  university  studies,  the 
girls  seem  to  require  ; — 

(a.)  In  modem  languages:  more  extended  reading  of  the 
classics  in  each  language ;  a  wider  vocabulary,  and 
gre  iter  grammatical  accuracy. 

(6.)  In  other  subjects :  more  special  training  towards  a 
university  standard  of  work. 

4. — Of  the  170  students  permanently  registered  on  the  boolca 
of  the  Association  for  the  Education  of  Women,  89  are  at 
present  teaching,  or  have  taught,  or  intend  to  teach^  in  secondary 
schools. 

[The  170  does  not  represent  nearly  all  the  students  who  have 
been  on  our  books,  but  the  proportion  of  89  to  170  may  be 
taken  as  a  fairly  correct  average  of  the  Oxford  women  students' 
who  have  become,  or  are  about  to  be,  teachers  in  secondary 
schools.] 

5. — On  this  point  the  experience  of  the  Association  for  tb^ 
Education  of  Women  in  Oxford  may  be  of  value. 

In  October  1887,  the  association  started  a  scheme  in  Oxford 
for  the  training  of  secondary  teachers.  It  was  hoped  that  our 
own  students  might  reside  for  a  year  after  their  final  schools  in 
order  to  obtain  a  teaching  certificate.  An  excellent  mistress  of 
method  gave  her  services,  and  a  practising  school  was  secured. 
Two  or  three  students  only  tried  the  experiment,  and  there  has 
been  no  demand  for  it  since. 

The  objections  to  the  8cheme  seemed  to  be  that:  (1)  the 
students  could  not  spare  the  extra  year  before  beginning  to 
earn  something,  at  least,  of  their  living  ;  (2)  those  who  tried  to 
combine  the  training  with  some  of  their  examination  work 
found  the  strain  too  great. 

It  seems  more  practicable  to  institute  some  system  of  appren- 
ticeship for  teachers  during  the  first  year  of  their  work  in  ^ 
secondary  school. 

6. — In  dealing  with  the  non-coUegiate  system,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  circumstances  of  such  women  students 
are  in  some  respects  difierent  to  those  of  men.  On  the  one' 
hand  nearly  all  reside  at  home  or  with  relatives  ;  on  the  other, 
the  Oxford  Home  students  unite  with  the  Hall  students  for 
classes  and  work  and  lectures,  and  are  under  the  same  tutors. 
So  that  they  are  not  kept  apart,  as  is  the  case  with  men ;  at 
least  with  respect  to  their  tutorial  work. 

For  the  rest  we  are  convinced  of  the  need  and  success  of  » 
non-collegiate  system  for  women  students.  The  Oxford  associa-^^ 
tion  has  had  such  students  from  the  beginning  of  its  work.  A 
large  proportion  have  either  been  teachers  already  who  have* 
come  to  Oxford  to  pursue  some  fiipecial  study  for  a  time,  or.tQ 
improve  their  position  by  university  certificates,  or  studenta 
preparing  for  the  teaching  profession.  ,       ^ 
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Thfoae  studeate  would,  most  of  them,  have  been  unable  to 
come  to  the  university  if  they  had  been  obliged  to  enter  a  Hall : 
(a)  The  expense  would  have  been  greater,  even  with  a  scholar- 
ship, (b)  Some  were  unable  to  leave  the  relatives  with  wLom 
they  lived-  (c)  Some  needed  the  rest  and  quiet  of  a  solitary 
life,  (d)  Many  were  only  able  to  spend  a  short  time  in  Oxford, 
and  would  not  have  been  welcome  at  a  Hall. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  those  who  were  already  teachers 
strengthened  their  work  as  such  by  their  time  of  study  in 
Oxfoni.  We  have  not  heard  of  any  difference  in  the  value  of 
the  influence  or  work  of  a  Home  student  as  compared  with  that 
of  a  Hall  student  in  secondary  schools.  The  borne  students 
have  obtained  good  posts  and  have  been  successful  in  them. 
Perhaps  some  of  them  have  even  gained  in  character  by  having 
had  practice  in  caiTying  on  their  own  education  in  the  midst 
of  home  duties  and  interruptions. 


MR   E.   J.   GROSS. 


Gains  College,  Cambridge, 
Sir,  July  26th,  1894. 

I  HAVE  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  2nd  asking  for  an 
expression  of  my  opinion  on  certain  topics  with  regard  to  which 
I  have  had  special  experience 

My  experience  has  been  confined  principally  to  the  second  of 
the  topics  named. 

2.  The  local  examinations  and  the  examinations  of  the  joint  Universitj 
board  have  done  much  to  raise  the  teaching  in  tho  lower  and  ©"mining 
higher  grades  of  secondary  schools,  and  to  bring  them  "into  closer  ***°^*®*' 
contact    with   the   universities.     Speaking  roughly   it   may  be 
said  that  the  local  examinations  deal  with  the   candidates  as 
individuals,  and  the  joint  board  as  members  of  school  forms 
and  in  each  case  have  supplied  good  tests. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  all  these  systems  of  examination 
are  entirely  self  supporting. 

The  two  principal  examinations  of  the  joint  board — ^those  for 
higher  and  lower  certificates — are  aimed  at  the  ages  at  which 
boys  leave  school,  namely,  18  or  19  and  16  respectively,  and 
they  (especially  those  for  H.  certificates)  have  been  much  used 
also  in  girls'  schools.  The  higher  certificate  examination  is  an 
avenue  to  the  universities  and  professions,  the  lower  to  profes- 
sions and  bucdness.  In  all  subjects  they  have  improved  the 
work  of  the  schools  in  definiteness.  In  particular  (1)  they  have 
made  tho  practice  of  unprepared  translation  of  Latin  and 
Gtipeek  passages  to  be  adopted  ^^nerAlly  in  schools ;  (2)  they 
hwe  intipodufleA  gr^t^r  .accuracy  into  -  the  work  in  elenaentt^ry 
mi^itiieBgi^tiQS ;  f  w4,  (3)  hpye,  extended  th^  Jfltage  of,  reading  in 
mathematics  so  as  to  take  in  dynamics  more  generally. 
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Further  the  board  has  been  an  outside  authority  for  providing 
examiners  for  ordinary  school  examinations,  with  which  it  has 
in  most  cases  combined  its  own  certificate  examinations.  Such 
school  examinations  are  usually  confined  to  the  upper  part«  of 
the  schools  ;  because  (1)  the  examinations  of  the  lower  part  of 
a  Rchool  is  carried  out  better  by  the  head  and  other  masters  who 
have  the  confidence  of  the  governing  bodies^  (2)  the  work  in  the 
lower  forms  is  efficiently  tested  by  the  examination  of  the 
upper  forms  when  some  questions  are  set  on  the  elementary 
parts  of  the  subjects. 

Whatever  success  the  board  may  have  achieved  is  mainly  due 
( 1 )  to  the  cordial  co-operation  in  its  administration  and  exami- 
nations of  representatives  from  both  universities,  which  has 
given  greater  weight  to  its  decisions  and  greater  liberality  to 
its  policy  than  probably  would  have  been  attained  in  any  other 
way ;  (2)  to  frequent  and  frank  communications  between  the 
board  and  headmasters,  whether  in  conference  or  individually. 
These  have  secured  that  on  the  one  hand  the  examinations  are 
closely  adapted  to  the  work  of  the  schools,  and  on  the  other  a 
reasonable  standard  in  each  subject  has  been  maintained. 

Correlation  of  3.  (a.) — At  present  the  arrangements  of  the  universities  are 
QiiiYenity  and  closely  correlated  with  those  of  the  secondary  schools  which 
edition         S^^^  *  classical  education ;  but  not  so  much  with  modem  sides 

of  schools,  nor  with  schools  giving  only  a  modem  education. 
This  want  of  correlation  with  certain  schools  or  with  certain 
portions  of  them  may  be  expected  to  become  more  accentuated 
when,  as  seems  likely  to  be  the  case,  the  education  at  the 
smaller  grammar  schools  become  more  modernized.  Probably 
this  difficulty  might  be  overcome  it  on  the  one  hand  the  schools 
devote  a  portion  of  a  boy^s  time  during  his  last  year  or  two  at 
school  to  the  study  of  Greek,  and  on  the  other  the  universities 
give  weight  to  a  knowledge  of  English  and  science  in  their  first 
examinations. 

I  am.  Sic 
To  the  Secretary  (Signed)         E.  J.  Gross. 

Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education.  . 


College 
scholarships 
and  exhibi- 
tions. 


MISS  KENNEDY. 

1.  (a.) — It  is  difficult  to  estimate  yet  the  effects  on  girls' 
schools  of  application  of  funds,  as  so  few  funds  are  available 
for  girls. 

So  far  as  I  Itave  seen  the  effects  of  competition  for  scholar- 
ships on  girls'  school  they  have  been  good,  partly  in  keeping 
girls  longer  at  school,  and  raising  the  standard  of  the  sixl£ 
form. 
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(6.) — ^I  think  that  the  restriction  of  college  scholarships  and 
exhibitions  to  special  areas  is  undesirable. 

The  foundation  locally  of  scholarships  restricted  to  special 
areas  may  be  desirable, — endowments  are  obtained  by  appeals 
to  local  feeling,  and  small  schools  with  no  special  endowments 
of  their  own  get  a  share  of  snch  endowments — the  competition 
may  be  a  wholesome  stimulant  to  them,  but  the  standard  needs 
careful  guarding. 

I  remember  9ome  scholarships  formerly  restricted  to  boys 
bom  in  Shropshire,  and  tenable  at  a  particular  college,  which 
sometimes  went  by  default  to  inferior  candidates  from  some  of 

the  smaller  schools. 

• 

There  should,  I  think,  be  the  widest  possible  choice  as  to  the 
university  and  college  at  which  locally-restricted  scholarships 
may  be  held. 

Some  of  the  schools  have  developed  much  more  freely  since 
most  of  the  close  scholarships  were  opened  by  the  Universities 
Commission  of  1854,  and  the  Public  Schools  and  Endowed 
Schools  Commissions. 

1.  (6.) — Poverty  restrictions  at  the  universities  are,  I  think, 
also  undesirable.  In  order  to  draw  to  the  universities  the  best 
intellect,  both  of  men  and  women,  all  scholarships  and  prizes 
should  be  open  to  perfectly  free  competition.  Such  a  system 
would  be  for  the  advantage  of  all  in  providing  the  most  efficient 
teachers. 

The  decision  as  to  what  constituted  a  poverty  claim  must 
always  be  arbitrary.  To  many  whose  parents  would  never 
have  pleaded  a  poverty  qualification,  the  gaining  of  a  scholar- 
ship has  yet  been  the  turning  point  which  has  decided  their 
coming  to  the  university.  This  applies  even  more  in  the  case 
of  women  than  of  men,  because  few  parents  have  come  to  look 
upon  the  higher  education  of  their  daughters  as  a  necessity,  or 
as  an  investment  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
make  any  considerable  sacrifice. 

If  there  are  to  be  poverty  restrictions,  it  seems  best  that 
scholarships  so  awarded  should  be  awarded  in  schools,  or  in 
limited  areas,  with  the  greatest  possible  freedom  as  to  the 
university  or  college  at  which  they  may  be  held. 

2. — From  my  own  experience,  and  from  the  opinions  I  have  Uniytrsity 
been  able  to  collect,  I  think  that  the  local  examinations  have  exftminingr 
done,  and  are  still  doing,  very  valuable  work.     They  are  most  *«*°*'**- 
useful  in  giving  a  standard  of  thorough  work  to  private  schools, 
and  to  schools  in  backward  neighbourhoods. 

For  schools  of  the  highest  class,  which  do  not  need  compe- 
tition with  other  schools  to  keep  up  a  high  standard,  I  think  the 
best  system  is  the  annual  examination  of  the  whoh  school  by 
a  university  examiner.  The  local  examination  syndicates  have 
done  excellent  work  in  providing  for  this.  Such  an  examina- 
tion of  the  whole  school  was  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
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Public  Schoolfl  Commission  of  1862,  and  it  was  at  once  adopted 
at  Shrewsbury  with  very  satisfactory  results.* 

Where  this  plan  is  too  costly  fdr  single  schools,  might  not 
some  scheme  be  made  for  the  examination  of  schools  in  groups  ? 
There  might  be  a  common  standard  of  comparison — ^not  neces- 
sarily a  common  curriculum. 

The  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examination  has  been  specially 
helpful  to  private  teachers,  and  to  women  working  in  their  own 
homes.  One  of  its  best  points  is  the  encouragment  it  gives  to 
a  consecutive,  rather  than  a  simultaneous,  choice  of  subjects. 

Correlation  of  3  (J.)  (2). — As  to  the  correlation  of  the  arrangements  iii  girls' 
and^secondary  schools  with  those  of  the  universities,  we  are  still  too  much  in 
educfltion.         the  experimental  stage  to  speak  definitely. 

With  the  exception  of  the  North  London  Collegiate  School 
and  Cheltenham  College,  all  the  public  schools  for  girls  have 
grown  up  side  by  side  with  the  colleges  for  woiDcn ;  an 
increasing  proportion  of  the  women  students  have  been  drawn 
from  them,  and  in  turn  the  students  have  gone  to  them  as 
teachers.  This  leads  to  an  interchange  of  communication  as  to 
common  aims  and  mutual  needs,  which  should  gradually  bring 
about  a  satisfactory  correlation  of  arrangements. 

I  think  that  the  opening  of  the  university  honours  examina- 
tions is  making  itself  felt  in  all  the  best  schools  for  girls,  and  is 
giving  more  detiniteness  to  girls'  education. 

Much  help  might  be  given  by  larger  endowments.  Not  to 
speak  of  scholarships,  they  are  much  needed  for  the  better 
payment  of  teachers  .generally,  and  more  particularly  for  the 
payment  of  teachers  of  special  subjects. 

The  main  defect  in  the  better  girls'  schools  is,  I  think,  the 
number  of  subjects  taught  at  once,  which  causes  a  want  of  grasp 
and  accuracy  in  any  one  subject.  Without  wishing  to  encourage 
too  early  specialisation,  I  think  that  women  generally  would 
gain  more  from  a  university  course  if  they  came  up  with  more 
knowledge  of  a  few  subjects,  instead  of  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  many. 

Provision  and  4. — I  cannot  from  my  own  experience  say  to  what  extent 
tea^rl^^        teachers  of  secondary  schools  are  provided  by  the  univeraities. 

I  have  made  an  analysis  of  the  educational  posts  held  by  former 
students  of  Newnham  College,  which  may,  when  compared  with 
the  returns  sent  by  schools  for  girls,  give  some  results. 


*  There  are  classes  of  girls  which  the  public  day  schools  yet  hardly  touch  for 
which  I  think  much  needs  to  be  done.  One  great  need  is  the  provision  of  more 
intermediate  schools  to  meet  the  wants  of  children  whose  parents  would  not  send 
them  to  the  elementary  schools,  but  who  are  often  not  capable  of  profiting  by  the 
teaching  of  the  high  schools,  even  where  these  «xist,  on  account  of  the  want  of  any 
early  teaching  or  literary  associations  in  their  own  homes.  If  arrangements  were 
made  for  biiarding  in  connexion  with  such  schools,  this  might  reach  the  daughters  of 
the  smaller  farmers,  who  are  mostly,  so  far  as  mj  experience  goes,  sent  to  very 
inferior  boarding  schools.  Another  need  is  the  provision  of  higher  teaching  in  towns 
where  the  population  is  not  large  enough  to  support  a  really  efiicient  school,  lieie 
might  not  a  scheme  be  made  for  grouping  of  schools  within  a  certain  radius,  and 
the  endowmeut  of  visiting  teachers  of  special  subjects  ? 
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5. — 'I  think,  if  ihe  training  of  teachers  is  to  be  very  general, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  ccmtrol  and  direction  of 
the  movement  should  rest  with  the  universities,  and  especially 
with  the  older  universities.  They  should  provide  and  examine* 
upon  the  theoretical  part  of  the  training. 

(Signed)        Marion  G.  Kennedy. 

Table  showing  Educational  Posts  held  by  Students  of 

Newnham  College, 


Total  number  of  students  having  left  the  college  from 
October  1871  to  June  1893      -  -  .  .. 

Leaving  out  16  who  have  died  and  37  foreigners  who 
have  gone  back  to  their  own  countries,  the  remainder 
is- 

Number  taking  teaching  as  a  profession  in  1894 


Schools  of  the  Public  Day  Schools 
Company  -  -  - 

Endowed  schools 

Proprietary  and  other  high  schools  - 

Private  schools         ... 

Elementary  schools  and  training 
colleges 


Head 

Mutreises. 

Assistant 
Mistresses. 

6 
14 
29 
24 

36 
23 
66 
32 

2 

13 

76 

170  = 

Lecturers  at  Newnham  College  -  -  • 

Lecturers  elsewhere  -  - 

Principal  of  the  Cambridge  Training  College 
Visiting  teachers  -  -  - 

Teachers  under  county  or  borough  councils 
Teachers  in  the  Colonies  and  in  America 
Private  governesses        -  -  -  -  . 

Teachers  takir^  an  interval  of  rest  or  study    - 
Teachers  looking  for  posts  -  -  - 

Teachers  from  whom  no  return  has  been  lately  received 


720 


667 
374 


245 

12 
10 

1 
23 

4 
27 
23 
14 

7 

8 
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MISS  MAITLAND. 

Somerville  College,  Oxford. 
1.  (a.) — ^As  re^rds  girls  I   think   this   question   should    be  College 
addressed  to  headmistresses.     I  may  state,  however,  that  some  "^^^^"J^Pf 
headmistresses  of  important  schools  have  expressed  to  me  an  tions. 
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opinion  that  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  schools  if 
all  scholarships  intended  for  girls  of  the  age  for  leaving  school 
could  be  awarded,  not  on  an  examination  in  special  subjects  at 
the  colleges,  but  on  the  results  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Board  Examination  for  the  higher  certificate.  The  excitement^ 
premature  specialisation,  special  teaching,  and  dropping  of  other 
work,  now  often  involved  in  preparation  for  a  scholarship 
competition  would  thus  be  avoided,  the  scholarahips  being 
awarded  oa  work  done  in  the  regular  school  course.  At  the 
same  time,  though  I  see  advantages  in  this  plan,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  it  would  be  undesirable  (Ist)  to  impose  restrictions 
of  ago  on  scholarships  for  women,  (2nd)  to  do  anything  which 
would  tend  to  deprive  girls  and  women  above  school  age  of  the 
chance  of  obtaining  the  advantages  of  college  life.  It  frequently 
happens  that  young  women  who  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
such  advantages  directly  after  their  school  course  closed,  and 
have  perhaps  been  teaching  or  otherwise  employing  themselves 
for  some  years,  have  saved  something  with  the  definite  inten- 
tion of  entering  college,  and  by  means  of  a  scholarship  are 
enabled  to  do  so.  The  difficulty  might  probably  be  met  by 
dividing  the  scholarships  into  two  sets,  one  set  to  be  known  as 
school  scholarships,  to  be  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  Board 
examinations  all  over  England,  the  others,  college  scholarships, 
to  be  awarded  as  now  in  examinations  on  special  subjects  .held 
at  the  colleges — ^the  school  candidates  should  be  required  to 
state,  before  the  examination,  which  college  they  wished  to 
enter.  I  have  no  desire  to  see  a  competition  between  colleges 
for  individual  girls, 

1-  (6.) — In  the  present  condition  of  women's  education,  and 
considering  the  very  small  endowments  available,  I  think  that 
while  the  daughters  of  rich  men  should  be  allowed  to  compete 
for  scholarships,  and  take  the  title  of  honorary  scholar,  no  girl 
should  be  allowed  to  hold  a  scholarship  from  school  to  college, 
or  a  college  scholarship,  unless  her  father  or  guardian  will  sign 
a  declaration  that  he  is  unable  to  give  her  a  college  education 
without  help, 

TTnivergity  2. — I  consider  that  the  local  examination  and  the  joint  board 

ezamining        have  effected  great  improvements  in  the  teaching  in  secondary 
•«*"®****  schools  for  girls.     The  teaching  is  more  accurate,  thorough,  and 

definite  in  intention  than  it  was  formerly.  I  should  prefer  to 
see  the  joint  board  examination  adopted  in  place  of  the  locals 
in  all  the  best  secondary  schools. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  not  possible,  in  all  places,  and  in  all 
schools  classed  as  secondary,  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  whole 
school  up  to  the  required  level,  at  present,  and  hence  arises  an 
abuse  which  I  should  like  to  mention.  In  some  schools,  in  which 
the  general  level  is  not  high,  one  or  two  parents  wish  their  girla 
to  be  prepared  for  London  matriculation,  the  joint  board  higher 
certificate,  or  the  Cambridge  higher  local,  examinations  admitting 
to  th.e  universities.     The  work  cannot  be  fitted  in  to  the  classes^ 
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it  is  done  by  private  tuition,  in  the  private  time  of  the  teachers, 
and  becomes  entirely  an  "  extra,"  but  one  for  which  the  teacher 
receives  no  extra  payment  whatever.  In  such  schools — really 
lower  grade  secondary  school** — ^where  the  fees  are  usually  low, 
the  parent  should  not  be  encouraged  to  expect  that  such  teaching 
should  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  school  course,  but  to  recognise 
that  extra  fees  must  be  paid  for  it. 

The  work  of  extension  delegacies  and  syndicates  has  not,  I 
think,  appreciably  affected  secondary  schools  for  girls,  though 
extension  kctures  have  been  given  at  some  good  private  schools. 

3. — ^Insufficiency  as    regards  girls.     The   teaching   of   Latin  Ck^rrelation  of 
given  to  ^rls  is  often  very  poor.     It   does   not   seem   to   be  «nl^«"ity  an* 
realised,  either  by  parents  or  headmistresses,  that  some  know-  ^u^S^ 
ledge  of  Latin  is  desirable  for  any  girl  who  is  coming  tio  the 
university,  whether  she  intends  to  take  up  classical  study  or 
not.     Latin,  to  about  the  responsions  standard,  is  invaluable  for 
a  student  of  histoiy,  of  modem  languages,  of  English  language 
and  literature,  and  girls    are  constantly  kept  back   by   their 
ignorance  of  it. 

I  understand  that  m  some  quite  modem  schemes  for  girls' 
schools,  Latin  ma}*  not  be  taken  as  part  of  the  regular  school 
course.     This  is,  I  think,  the  case  at  Monmouth. 

The  standard  of  work  in  mathematics  has  undoubtedly 
advanced  in  the  last  few  years,  though  it  still  leaves  a  good 
deal  to  be  desired.  It  is  taught  much  more  generally  through- 
out  the  schools  than  Latin  is — much  more  time  seems  t  j  be 
devoted  to  it.  No  doubt  this  is  due  largely  to  the  requirements 
in  this  subject  of  Cambridge  and  London,  and  to  the  number 
of  teachers  sent  out  from  each  place.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  language  requirements  of  Oxford  may  in  time  tell  in  the 
same  way. 

4. — The  number  of  women  who  have  had  a  college  educatiftn  Provifeions  of 
and  are  teaching  in  secondary  schools^  both  of  the  lower  and  the  J^^^^f**^ 
higher  grades,  is  daily  increasing ;  but,  of  course,  the  increase  is 
greatest  among  schools  of  the  high  school  type. 

5. — I  should  like  to  see  established  at  each  university  a  course  Training  of 
of  lectures  open  to  men  and  women,  on  the  science  and  history  teachers. 
of  teaching,  including  some  account  of  the  lives  and  methods  of 
great  educationalists.     I  should  propose  that  this  course  should 
cover  one  year,  with  lectures  once  a  week  at  least,  and  should 
be  taken  in  the  second  or  third  year  of  a  student's  work — 
whichever  was  considered  the  least  arduous  part  of  their  other 
ooai*se.     The  question   of  an  examination  then  would  require 
careful  consideration ;  but  possibly  it  might  be  well  to  allow, 
but  nt  it  insist  upon,  purely  theoretic  examinations  of  not  too 
severe  a  character.     I  should  not  wish  a  training  college  with 
the  necessary  practising  classes  to  form  any  part  of  the  univer- 
sity.    It  appears  to  me  to  be  the  busineas  of  the  university  to. 
give   instruction  in  the   theory  only.     The  practice,  pnce  the 
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theory  is  understood,  should  be  acquired  elsewhere.  After  one 
or  two  years'  work,  either  in  a  training  college  or  as  assistant  in 
a  school,  any  candidates  who  could  produce  a  certificate  of 
attendance  at  the  recognised  lectures  should  be  at  liberty  to 
oflTer  themselves  for  examination  botU  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching  if  they  desired  it,  or  in  the  practical  work  only,  if 
the  theoretic  examination  had  been  already  taken.  The  univer* 
sity  would  thus  fulfil  its  proper  functions  of  teaching  and 
testing  work  done,  while  the  actual  experience  as  a  teaciier 
would  also  be  acquired  in  its  proper  place — the  school.  Assis- 
tant teachers  would  enter  on  their  teaching  lire  under  much 
better  conditions  than  at  present,  and  probably  schools  would 
benefit  largely.  It  is  possible  that  the  examination  might  with 
advantage  be  opened  ti>  those  who  had  already  been  teaching 
for  a  certain  number  of  years — for  registration  purposes. 

(Signed)        Agnes  C.  Maitland, 

Principal  of  Somerville  Cottage. 

I  am  requested  to  state  that  Miss  Wordsworth,  Principal  of 
Lady  Margaret  Hall,  has  seen  this  paper  and  agrees  with  it, 
except  as  regards  1,  6.  She  desires  no  such  restriction  to  be 
imposed  as  is  there  suggested. 

(Signed)        AoNES  C.  Maitland. 


MR.  PERCY    EWING  MATHESON,  M.A.,  Secretary  of   the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  board. 

College  Question  1. — College  Scholarsbifts  and  Exhibitions. 

andexhibi-  (fld  What  are  the  effects  on  schools  of  present  application 

tions.  of  funds  and  meth«  ds  of  competition  ? 

The  effects  may  be  considered  from  two  points  of  view : — 

(1.)  Effects  upon  school  studies  ; 

(2.)  Effects  in  the  selection  of  candidates. 

(1.)  Specialisation  of  Stvdiea. 

Xhe  fact  that  scholarships  and  exhibitions  are  mainly  given 
for  proficiency  in  some  special  branch  of  knowledge  rather  than 
for  general  knowledge,  whi  e  promoting  these  studies  them- 
selves has  some  tendency  to  p  educe  one-sided  education  in  the 
candidates  {see  Report  of  Conference  on  Secondary  Education, 
pp.  31-34) ;'  but  it  must  be  boine  in  mind  that  this  tendency  is 

modified  in  some  measure  bv  : — 

• 

1st.  The  requirement  of  the  first  university  examination,  or 
4)he  equivalent  certificate. 
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2nd.  The  importance  attached  in  most  scholarshif)  examina- 
tions to  general  ability,  or  intelligence  shown  in  an 
English  essay  or  "  General  Paper. ' 

But  nevertheless  especially  in  the  case  of  scholarships  for 
mathematics  or  natund  science,  and  in  a  less  degree  for  those 
in  history,  the  early  specialisation  encouraged  by  sclioiarships 
results  in  some  cases  in  an  illiberal  education. 

The  remedy  lies — (l)  in  at» aching  more  importance  to  the 
general  part  of  examinations  for  special  subjects;  (2)  possibly 
in  the  inti-oduction  of  optional  papers  in  scholarship  examina- 
tions which  should  have  weight  in  the  election  of  scholaris.  I 
have  known  cases  in  the  examination  for  the  New  Ck>ltege 
Scholarships  at  Winchester,  where,  e.g.,  a  paper  in  some  branch 
of  natural  science  has  been  set  to  a  classical  candidate  with 
scientific  tastes,  who  on  classics  alone  would  not  have  had 
enough  opportunity  to  show  his  ability. 

Distraction  of  Studies. 

The  headmasters  compliin  that  scholarship  examinations 
interrupt  the  terms  work.  This  is  partly  true;  bur  the  evil 
has  been  considerably  lessened  by  the  grouping  of  college 
scholarship  examinations,  and  there  is  no  possible  system  of 
awarding  scholarships  which  entirely  avoids  this  difficulty. 

(2.)  Effects  in  the  Selection  of  Boys. 

Speaking  broadly,  T  think  that  scholarships  and  exhibitions 
are  given  to  the  right  class  ot  boys.  I  believe,  Ist,  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  existing  holders  of  schoIarshi)»s  and 
exhibitions  (I  am  now  speaking  of  those  which  are  open, 
and  given  purely  by  examination)  would  find  it  impossible, 
and  many  more  would  fi  d  it  d.fficmt,  to  come  to  Oxford 
without  such  help  ;*  2nd,  th  it  comparati  ely  few  b  ^ys  who 
wonld  be  likely  to  gain  by  an  university  edu  ation  are 
prevented  from  getting  it  by  poverty,  provided  they  are  in  a 
favourable  area,  i.e.,  within  reach,  geographically  and  fiiancially, 
of  an  efficient  school  leadin.*  to  the  university  That  is,  the 
problem  is  rather  to  provide  >cho  Is  which  educate  boys  up 
to  scholarship  standard,  thin  to  provide  mainttnance  for 
the  scholars  so  produce);  3rd,  that  the  number  of  scholar- 
ships given  at  present  is  quit*,  large  enough,  if  not  already  too 
large,  i.e.,  that  the  stand  nd  of  attairnnent  cannot  safely  be 
lowered.  And  it  mnst  be  remenibere  1,  4th,  that  many  colleges, 
besi'les  giving  scholarships  ad  exiiibitions  by  competitive 
examination,  give  exhibit  ons  both  to  holders  of  siolarships 
who  need  further  help,  and  to  other  poor  and  deserving 
undergraduates  who  aie  in  ne^d  of  help. 
»  ■     I       ■    ■  I  I   I  ■  » 

*  In  the  case  of  many  faniilies  it  me.ui8  the  difference  between  sending  one  boy 
<r  two  to  the  Uniyeraity. 

O   2 
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SfdSw^.         Option  1,  (6). — ^Are  restrictions  on  eligibility  desirable  in 

the  interests  of  poor  students  or  special  areas  ? 

The  answer  depends  pai-tly  on  a  preliminary  question  which 
must  be  raised,  viz.,  What  proportion  of  jioor  students  is  it 
des'rable  t)  attract  to  the  univeisities  ?  Clearly,  I  think,  only 
those  for  whom  a  university  education  foriDS  a  natural  avenue 
to  some  career,  business  or  profession.  Unless  a  man  hag  enough 
abilit)  to  make  his  way  in  some  calling  after  his  university 
course  it  is  a  mistake  to  bring  l»im  here.  There  are,  I  fear,  a  good 
many  instances  of  men  of  mediocre  ability  who  should  properly 
have  begun  their  technical  training  at  18  or  19,  who  find  them- 
selves at  22  or  28  struggling  in  the  lower  ranks  of  eome  profession 
for  which  they  are  ill-fitted.  If  we  could  get  rid  of  some  of 
these,  and  have  instead  some  of  the  abler  men  who,  from  want 
of  school  opportunities,  never  find  their  way  here,  the  change 
would  be  a  gain  to  the  universities  and  to  the  professions.  The 
danger  of  an  "  academical  proletariate  "  is  a  real  one  (see  Report 
of  Secondary  Education  Conference,  p.  24).  In  other  words,  the 
number  of  men  to  whom  the  nation  can  afford  to  give  an 
Uiiiversity  education  is  not  unlimited,  and  (he  problem  is  not  so 
much  to  increase  the  quantity  as  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
scholars.  The  main  points  to  keep  in  view  in  dealing  with  the 
scholarship  question  are : — 

(a.)  To  keep  up  by  nil  means  the  prestige  of  scholars  as  a 
most  valuable  leaven  in  college  society,  b}'  raising 
rather  than  lowering  the  standard  at  present  required. 

(6.)  Not  to  increase  the  number  of  scholars,  but  to  improve 
their  quality  by  opening  up  more  avenues  of  approach, 
and  so  raising  the  standard  by  competition. 

The  imposition  of  restrictions  on  eligibility  would  set  more 
money  free  to  spend  on  assistance  to  the  actuaUy  poor  ;  but  the 
amount  so  gained  would  not  be  very  considerable,  and  there 
would  be  serious  risks  attaching  to  such  a  change. 

1st  Such  restrictions  must  limit  the  present  competition  for 
scholarships,  and  so  injure  the  prestige  at  present  attached 
to  a  scholar's  status,  which  is  a  valuable  factor  in  college  life. 
It  would  be  disastrous  in  any  way  to  lower  the  position  of  a 
Fcholar  in  college. 

2nd.  A  "poverty  clause"  would  be  difficult  to  work.  If 
liberally  drawn  it  would  effect  comparatively  little  saving,  while 
if  too  rigidly  drawn  {i.e.,  with  a  definite  limit  of  parents'  income 
without  regard  to  family  necessities),  it  must  exclude  many 
members  of  a  class  not  of  the  absolutely  poor,  but  of  the  com- 
paratively poor,  the  sons  of  the  poorer  clergy,  teachers,  and 
other  professional  and  business  men,  who  give  their  children  the 
educational  atmosphere  which  fits  them  for  university  life,  but 
are  often  not  rich  enough  to  send  them  to  the  university. 

Tfie  best  way. — The  problem  would  most  satisfactorily  be  met 
by  such  a  change  in  public  opinion  as  would  ensure  that  i-eally 
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rich  parents  returned  the  emoluments  of  the  scholarships  while 
while  their  sons  retained  the  status. 

The  second  beat  way. — Failing  this  the  best  solution  would  be 
to  lower  the  pecuniary  valu^  of  scholarships  to  a  nominal  sum 
(e.gr.,  to  201.  or  SOL  a  year)  and  to  supplement  it  in  the  case  of 
poor  scholars,  on  application  from  them,  out  of  the  money  thus 
paid  over  into  the  exhibition  fund. 

Wants  of  Special  Areata. 

(1.) — ^The  wants  of  special  areas  are  to  be  met  by  a  provision 
of  a  first-grade  school,  or  the  possibility  of  a  first-grade  educa- 
tion, in  eveiy  area.  The  size  of  the  area  may  be  a  matter  of 
discussion,  and  may  well  differ  in  various  parts  of  Englond,  but 
the  question  has  been  made  much  easier  by  the  improvement  in 
the  means  of  communication  (see  Report  of  Secondary  Ec^ucation 
Conference,  p.  30).  When  the  whole  country  is  properly 
mapped  out  into  educational  areas,  each  having  at  least  one  first 
grade  school  in  connexion  with  the  schools  below  it,  the  require- 
ments of  special  areas  would  I  believe  be  met. 

(2.) — ^In  this  connexion  I  think  it  most  important  that  the 
first-grade  element  in  grammar  schools  and  other  schools  of  that 
type  ill  thinly  peopled  anas  should  not  be  allowed  to  dis- 
appear. There  are  some  schools  which  from  time  to  time  send 
up  a  gO'^d  scholar  to  the  university^  often  a  man  of  small  means, 
who  would  not  have  been  able  to  get  the  necessary  schooling  if 
the  school  of  his  district  had  been  converted  into  a  second-gmde 
school  by,  say,  the  exclusion  of  Greek.  No  doubt  in  many  such 
provincial  schools  the  general  type  of  education  given  will  not 
be  of  the  highest  grade ;  but  it  is  very  important  that  this 
higher  element  should  not  be  excluded  by  statute,  and  that  the 
headmaster  should  be  a  man  capable  of  preparing  boys  for  the 
university.  The  question  must  not  1  e  settled  on  merely 
numerical  grounds ;  the  number  of  boys  passing  to  the  uni- 
versity n)ay  be  small,  but  it  is  a  great  matter  for  the  school  and 
for  the  neighbourhood  to  maintain  the  contact  with  the  uni- 
versity unimpaired,  and  the  loss  to  the  higher  education  of  any 
severance  of  this  connexion  would  I  believe  be  great. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  a  university  scholarship 
of  the  present  value  is  not  sufficient  by  itself  to  support  a  man 
at  the  university,  so  that  in  any  case  Home  local  assistance,  by 
scholarship  or  exhibition,  must  be  forthcoming.  But  if  this 
were  provided  as  occasion  arose  for  candidates  judged  deserving, 
the  local  burden  would  not  be  a  heavy  one. 

I  think  that  to  restore  local  restrictions  for  college  scholar- 
ships, where  they  have  been  removed,  would  be  a  doubtful  gain. 
No  argument  can  be  drawn  from  "  close  scholarships  *'  from  the 
great  public  schools,  such  as  Winchester  scholarships  at  New 
College,  Oxford,  or  the  scholarships  from  Eton  at  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  as  in  both  these  cases  (1)  the  schools  from  which 
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the'seholars  are  di*awn  is  not  a  local  but  a  national  one :  (2)  the 
college  is  sufficiently  in  contact  through  its  open  scholarBhipa 
with  other  schools  to  prevent  any  serious  decline  of  standani. 
Of  strictly  local  restrictions  I  ha\  e  had  no  experience,  but  I 
think  that  it  would  be  a  doubtful  expedient  to  revive  them 
where  they  have  disappeared- 

Qiiestion  2. — What  is  your  opinion  of  the  working  of  the 
local  examinations,  joint  board,  and  extension  delegacies, 
syndicates^  or  committees  (as  the  case  may  be)  in  relation  to 
Secondary  Education  ? 

2. — ^I  think  that  both  the  local  examinations  and  the  exami- 
nations of  the  joint  board  have  done  much  to  raise  the  standard 
of  teacliing  in  the  lower  and  higher  grades  of  secondary  schools,, 
and  to  bring  them  into  closer  and  more  vital  connexion  with 
universitv  teaching.  They  have,  it  is  true,  lacked  sonDcthing  of 
completeness,  the  local  examinations  being  primarily  examina- 
tions of  individuals,  and  those  of  the  joint  board  mainly  exaipir 
nations  of  selected  claisses :  but  even  so  they  have  effected,  od 
the  whole,  very  satisfactoiy  tests' both  of  the  elementary  and  of 
the  higher  teaching  of  secondary  schools. 

In  the  examinations  of  the  joint  board,  of  which  I  have 
special  knowledge  (as  secretary  of  the  board  for  seven  years), 
the  points  which  I  think  most  worth  noting  are  : — 

1.  The  board  is  self-supporting. 

2.  Its  examinations  for  certificates  (higher  and  lower),  though 

mainly  applied  to  the  higher  forms  of  schools,  have  set  a 
standard  of  requirement  in  elementary  knowledge  which 
has  had  a  very  distinct  influence  on  schools:  e.gf.,  in 
improving  their  work  in  unprepai'ed  translations  in  Latin 
and  Qreek,  and  insisting  on  accuracy  in  elementaiy 
mathematics. 

3.  Its  other  examinations  adapt  themselves,  without  a  lower- 

ing of  standard,  to  the  special  needs  of  different  schools,, 
and  have  given  many  schools  an  opportunity  they  would 
otherwise  not  have  had  for  testing  themselves  by  a  real 
and  responsible  standard. 

4.  The  higher  certificates  have  helped  to  promote  the  economy 

of  examinations  by  sei-ving  as  a  useful  abiiurienten 
eoMzmen,  exempting  men  from  the  first  university  exami- 
nations and  from  the  preliminary  examinations  of  the 
chief  professional  bodies. 

The  success  of  the  board  so  far  has  been  mainly  due- 


1.  To  the  common  action  in  its  administration  and  its 
examinations  of  the  two  universities.  This  has  givea 
greftter  weight  and  greater  liberality  to  its  policy 
throughout. 
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2.  To  the  facfc  that  it  has  been  able  to  secure  the  ser^oes 

of  many  of  the  best  men  in  the  universities,  a  con* 
siderable  proportion  of  whom  have  had  piaciical 
experience  in  school  teaching. 

3.  To  the  constant  and  frank  communications  which  have 

been  kept  up  between  the  board  and  individual  he<^d« 
masters  and  governing  bodies,  and  the  occasional 
conferences  on  questions  of  importance  with  repre- 
sentative bodies  of  headmasters  and  others  interested 
in  education. 

I  believe  that  the  result  of  these  facts  has  on  the  whole  been 
to  secure  in  the  ezammat^on  of  the  board  the  maintenance  of  a 
reasonable  standard  without  pedantry. 

It  18  worth  while  adding  that  the  school  examinations  of  the 
board  have  generally  been  limited  to  the  examination  of  the 
upper  forms  of  scbools,  and  on  the  whole  I  believe  that  this  is 
wise,  for  these  reasons : — 

1st.  The  examination  of  lower  forms  is  likely  to  be  better 
conducted  by  a  headmaster  who  understands  the 
relation  of  the  diflferent  forms  to  one  another,  than  by 
an  external  examiner. 
2nd.  The  work  of  the  lower  forms  is  really  and  efficiently 
tested  by  the  examination  of  the  upper  forms,  where 
the  results  of  the  grounding  in  all  subjects  is  put  to 
the  test. 

The  title  of  the  board  "  for  the  itispection  and  examination  of  Inipectloiu 
schools,"  suggests  a  remark  upon  "  inspection."  Inspection  has 
not  been  interpreted  by  the  board  in  the  sense  of  complete 
inspection  of  the  general  arrangements  and  curriculum  of  a 
school.  It  is  the  rule  of  the  board  to  require  one  examiner  at 
least  to  visit  the  school  where  a  school  examination  is  held,  and 
in  the  case  of  some  school  this  is  combined  with  an  oral  exami- 
nation of  parts  of  the  school ;  but  the  latter  is  not  compulhory, 
and  in  general  a  report  is  not  made  by  the  school  examiner  on 
the  general  arrangements  of  the  scliool.  In  some  cases  the 
answei-8  to  papers  set  by  the  board  are  marked  by  the  masters, 
and  then  "  inspected  "  and  reported  on  by  the  board's  examiners  ; 
but  beyond  "  inspection  "  in  this  limited  and  technical  sense 
the  work  of  the  board  does  not  generally  go. 

In  dealing  with  the  large  schools,  whether  public  or  pro- 
prietary, inspection  in  the  wider  sense  seems  to  me  almost 
impossible,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

A  general  inspection  of  a  firat-grade  secondary  school,  if  it  is 
to  be  accepted  as  authoi'itative  by  a  governing  body,  demaixds 
much  rarer  qualifications  in  one  who  conducts  it  than  an 
examination  of  upper  forms  in  this  or  that  subject  of  instruc- 
tion. The  number  of  men  qualified  to  speak  with  authority 
on  the  general  arrangements  and  conduct  of,  e.g.,  Eton  or 
Harrow  or  Clifton  or  Rugby  is  very  small  indeed,  and  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  secure  their  services.     Such  men,  to  speak 
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mriih  any  weight,  must  be  men  of  the  very  first  rank  in  the 
teaching  profession.  My  belief  is  that,  apai*t  from  inspection  as 
to  sanitation  and  space,  which  I  tliink  must  be  made  compulsory 
in  all  secondary  schools,  such  matters  (important  as  they  are) 
as  the  general  arrangements  and  conduct  of  a  school  must  be 
left  in  the  main  to  tbe  control  of  (1)  their  governing  bodies, 
which  of  course  should  be  made  as  effective  as  possible,  (2)  to 
the  possibly  more  potent  influences  of  public  opinion  and 
competition. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  such  schools,  especially  the  older 
public  schools,  live  much  more  under  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and 
are  subject  to  much  more  powei-ful  criticism  from  individuals 
and  through  the  Press  than  any  elementary  schools. 

But  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the  board  to 
prevent  its  extending  its  work  in  this  direction,  if  requested  to 
do  so  by  the  authorities  of  schools.  It  has  two  great  advanta^fes 
for  this  work  which  no  other  body  possesses  in  equal  measure : 
Ist,  it  is  in  close  communication  with  both  universities  and 
with  the  schools  which  mainly  feed  them ;  2nd,  it  has  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  personnel  of  examiners  and 
inspectors. 

NofD-coUegiattt       Question  6. — What  effect  (if  any)  has  the  introduction  of 
*^"*^'"'  the  non-collegiate   system    had    u})on    Secondary    Education  ? 

What  effect  may  it,  in  your  0[>inion,  be  niade  to  have  ? 

6. — Very  little  effect.  The  provisions  of  scholarships  and 
exhibitions  is  on  the  whole  so  adequate  (see  1)  that  (with  the 
exception  of  unfavoured  areas  named  above)  most  poor  men 
with  ability  sufficient  to  justify  an  university  education  who 
have  had  a  fair  schooling,  can  obtain  scholarships  at  a  college, 
and  with  help  from  minor  exhibitions  or  school  scholarships 
can  maintain  themselves.  Planted  alongside  of  a  number  of 
colleges  and  with  the  in  tenser  intellectual  and  social  life  of 
colleges  competing  with  them,  this  body  tends  to  become  an 
imperfect  college,  aiming  at  the  college  ideal  but  lacking  the 
strong  esprit  de  corps  and  the  social  and  educational  forces  of 
a  real  college.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  could  ever  be  niade 
so  strong  an  educational  instrument  as  a  college.  One  or  two 
tendencies  of  recent  growth  may,  however,  help  to  strengthen 
its  position. 

(1.)  The  new  arrangements  by  v.  hich  Queen's  scholars  may 
use  the  university  as  a  training  college  will  by  degrees  attract 
some  of  the  picked  candidates  from  the  profession  of  elementary 
teachers  to  come  to  the  universities ;  some  of  them  may  get 
college  exhibitions,  but  there  will  be  some  who,  not  having 
quite  enough  ability  to  get  these,  will  find  college  life  too 
expensive,  and  will  prefer  to  join  the  non-collegiate  body. 
,  (2.)  The  growth  in  the  number  of  older  men  coming  here  for 
special  studies  has  been  considerable,  and  is  likely  (especially  if 
a  new  "  research  degree "  is  established)  to  increase  still  more. 
For    such    students    the    non-collegiate    body    offers    obvious 
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k^yantages.  This  elass  of  student  has  little  to  do  with  Secondary 
Education,  but  the  increase  of  dignity  which  it  would  give  to 
the  non-coUegiate  body  would  help  to  make  it  a  much  more 
satisfactory  instrument  of  education  by  suppljdng  the  atmosphere 
of  scholarship  which  it  so  sadly  lacks. 

It  is  a  difficult  question  how  for  the  number  of  students  here 
(apart  from  foreigners)  can  with  advantage  be  increased.  The 
question  {see  above  under  1 )  really  is :  What  proportion  of  the 
population  can  afford  an  education,  up  to  22  or  23,  which  is  not 
distinctly  technical  or  professional?  The  number  of  men 
getting  an  education  beyond  school  is  no  doubt  growing,  but  a 
large  part  of  the  increase  is  naturally  absorbed  by  the  local 
university  colleges,  and  we  must  take  into  account  the  fact 
that,  although  improved  local  organisation  will  bring  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  poor  students  fit  for  an  university  training,  this 
will  h-irdly  do  more  than  balance  the  number  of  the  unfit  who 
already  come  here,  and  who  in  time  will  be  crushed  out  by 
their  abler  competitors.  The  increase  of  numbers  (exclusive  of 
foreigners)  is  not  likely  to  be  large  ;  it  may  be  provided  for 
either  by  the  existing  colleges  accepting  a  larger  number  of 
students  not  residing  within  the  walls,  which  (from  the  loss  to 
unity  x>f  college  life  and  feeling)  many  colleges  would  hesitate 
Vo  do,  or,  after  existing  colleges  have  their  full  complement,  by 
an  incre;ise  in  the  non-collegiate  body.  But  in  face  of  this 
uncertainty,  the  manifest  advantages  of  college  teaching  are  so 
great  that  it  would  be  a  questionable  policy  to  stimulate  the 
non-collegiate  body  by  artificial  aids,  when  already  some  of  the 
colleges  which  are  doing  good  work  and  which  are  far  more 
potent  and  valuable  instruments  of  education  are  finding  it  hard 
to  maintain  their  existence. 

Question  7. — ^What  has  been  the  infiuence  of  the  universities  UniTfnHiei 
pn  the  preparation  of  students  for  the  public  services  ?  m^oT^**  ^ 

7. — The  universities  have  of  late  been  brought  into  closer 
relations  with  the  public  services,  and  I  think  with  advantage 
to  both. 

(I.)  A  fair  number  of  men  come  here  on  their  way  into  the 
army,  either  Ist,  proceeding  only  as  far  as  moderations,  or  2nd, 
staying  up  for  the  entire  university  course. 

(2.)  The  examination  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  has  recently 
been  brought  into  closer  connexion  with  university  studies. 
The  service  has  in  this  way  attracted  and  will  continue  to 
attract  some  of  the  ablest  men  here,  and  university  life  has 
gained  by  being  brought  into  contact  with  an  important  and 
interesting  profession. 

(3.)  The  examinations  for  the  Home  Civil  Service  are  less 
closely  related  at  present  to  university  studies,  although  many 
men  gain  appointments  in  this  service.  It  would  be  a  gain  if 
these  examinations  were  assimilated  to  the  examination  for  the 
Indian  Civil  Service.  It  is  clearly  desirable  that  the  great 
public  services  should,  as  far  as  may  be,  be  accessible  through 
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the  ordinary  avenues  of  high^  edncatioD,  and  that  their 
personnel  should  consist  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  contact 
with  men  and  studies  which  univei^ity  life  affords. 

(4.)  Diplomatic  Service  and  Foreign  Office.  Some  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  younger  men  have  taken  the  honour 
course  here  in  history  or  lit  eras  humaniores.  The  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages  required  can  easily  be  got  in  the  long  vacations 
or  after  the  university  course. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  relation  of  the  university  to  those 
services  tends  to  make  the  services  more  freely  open  to  the 
ablest  and  best  educated  men  of  the  nation,  and  to  bring  the 
universities  into  more  vitcd  relation  to  the  wider  interests  of 
the  national  life. 

(Signed)        P.  E.  Mathbson. 

New  College,  May  29th,  1894 


THE  VERY  REV.  THE  DEAN  OF  CHRIST  CHURCtt 

Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
Sib,  June  8th,  1894 

I  BEG  leave  to  acknowledge  gratefully  the  opportunity 

which  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Secondary  Education  have 

been  so  good  as  to  give  me  by  the  questions  which  they  have  sent 

me.    Availing  myself  of  that  opportunity,  I  desire  to  express  such 

opinions  as  I  have  been  able  to  form  on  1.  (b)  the  restriction  of 

exhibitions  in  the  interest  of  poor  students,  and  on  (5)  the  part 

which  the  universities  ought  to  take  in  the  training  of  secondary 

teachers. 

College  I.  With  regard  to  the  former  of  these  two  points,  I  should 

Mid«M^^      be  glad  if  far  more  poor  students  of  the  right  sort  co»ld  be 

taMi0$^ov«rty  enabled  to  come  to  Oxf <  rd>  and  to  become  members  of  a  coU^gek 

r«8trictioDB.       I  believe   that   the   riglit   selection   of   such   students  is  very 

difficult.  An  examination  requiring  high  attainment  is  likely 
to  assign  the  help  to  those  who  have  managed  somehow  to 
secure  the  same  advantages  which  richer  youths  enjoy  in  early 
training;  practically  two  or  three  more  scholars  are  elected, 
differing  chiefly  in  that  they  have  declared  their  need  of  help 
and  are  placed  in  a  somewhat  ambiguous  position.  On  iha 
other  hand,  it  would  be  a  manifold  misfortune  if,  by  the  mere 
adoption  of  a  lower  standard  in  examination,  the  increase  of 
exhibitions  for  poor  students  led  to  the  formation  in  the  colleges 
of  considerable  groups  of  members  on  the  foundation  of  the 
college  but  plainly  inferior  in  ability  to  the  scholars ;  and  to  the 
augmentation  in  England  of  the  class  of  men  whom  an  university 
education  has  alienated  from  the  rougher  tasks  of  life,  and  not 
enabled  for  the  more  subtle.  I  believe  that  what  is  to  be 
desired  and  aimed  at,  though  it  may  be  very  hard  to  secure,  is 
that  in  the  award  of  an  exhibition  the  main  inquiry  should  be 
as  to  capacity  rather   than  attainment;   that  a  really  high 
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standard  should  be  maintaiiied,  but  that  the  eminenoe  required 
should  be  iu  ability  to  use  Well  the  best  oppoi*tunities  of  an 
university.  It  h^ippens  oceasionatly — and  not,  I  think,  veiy 
seldom — that  an  exhibitioner  or  a  commoner  during  the  time  he 
spends  at  Oxford  gains  on  all  the  scholars,  who,  it  may  be,  beat 
Imn  in  the  scholarship  examination ;  so  Uiat  at  the  end  of  the 
course  he  is  found  to  have  profited  most  of  all  in  his  year,  and 
to  be  taking  with  him  into  the  world  the  fullest  shaxe  of  all 
that  Oxford  can  give  a  man  for  the  work  of  life.  In  such  a 
case  it  is  obvious  to  say  that  the  examiners  xoade  a  mistake ; 
but  it  may  not  be  true.  The  truth  may  be  that  at  the  time  of 
the  examination  the  scholar  had  attained  more  than  the  com* 
moner  or  exhibitioner ;  but  that  the  commoner  or  exhibitioner 
could  receive  and  appropriate  more  than  the  scholar  ever  could. 
And  scholarship  examinations  are  but  one  part  in  a  large  and 
strong  system,  whicb  reaches  from  the  preparatory  school  to  the 
end  of  what  is  ordinarily  called  a  man's  education.  One  part  in 
such  a  system  may  deviate  slightly,  but  not  much,  from  the 
rest;  and  what  this  system  as  a  whole  discerns  and  advances 
and  rewards  is  attainment,  not  capacity  as  such.  Capacity, 
of  course,  emerges  and  wIds  prizes  in  the  system ;  but, 
generally,  it  has  to  prove  itself  in  attainment — and,  generally, 
attainment  in  the  earlier  years  of  life  depends  on  opportunities 
and  advantages  as  well  as  on  capacity  —  and,  generally^ 
opportunities  and  advantages  cost  money. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  would  urge  that,  if  endowments 
are  to  be  devoted  to  helping  poor  students,  the  help  should  be 
allotted  other  iii'ise  than  by  the  method  of  a  scholarship  exauiina* 
tion.  That  method  is,  I  think,  very  good  for  its  proper  purpose 
and  for  its  place  iu  the  system  to  which  it  belongs ;  but  it  is  set 
—and  at  present  it  seems  irretrievably  set— towards  something 
else  than  that  which  should  be  kept  in  view,  when  the  purpose 
is  to  select  from  among  poor  men  those  who  may  best  profit  by 
an  university  career.  That  selection  is  peculiarly  difficult; 
for  there  is  a  considerable  element  of  risk  in  bringing  to  the 
university  a  man  whose  antecedents  and  prospects  are  unlike 
those  of  the  majority  of  undergraduates ;  the  venture  is  often 
amply  justified^  but  it  should  be  very  carefully  made.  Capacity, 
strength  of  will^  power  of  work,  tboughtfulness,  docility, 
independence,  these  are  the  qualities  which  will  enable  a  man  to 
overcome  at  Oxford  the  difficulties  he  may  bring  with  him  out 
of  straitened  circumstances,  to  gain  the  very,  best  that  Oxford 
offers,  and  to  reward  a  thousandfold  in  his  later  work  the  help 
that  has  been  given  him.  They  are,  of  course,  qualities  to  be 
desired  in  all  students,  but  the  need  of  them  is  enhanced  in  the 
case  of  those  for  whom  the  university  course  is  not  a  normal 
stage  towards  a  position  which  has  been  all  along  anticipated, 
but  (as  things  are,  and  seem  likely  for  some  while  to  be)  an 
exceptional  call  to  opportunities,  duties,  and  difficulties  of 
unexpected  complexity.  And  such  qualities  are  not  best  detected. 
or  tried  by  a  scholarship  examination.     At  the  risk  of  seeming 


teachers. 
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radically  reactionary,  I  Venture  to  say  that  the  old  method  of 
entrusting  to  individuals  the  privilege  and  the  responsibility  of 
choosing  men  so  qualified  for  advancement  was  a  likelier  way ; 
and  that  I  believe  some  revival  of  it,  if  it  were  possible,  would 
work  well  in  the  interest  of  poor  students,  of  the  universities, 
and  of  the  country.  With  such  a  revival  of  nominations  by 
individuals  to  a  place  on  the  foundation  of  a  college  (or  without 
it,  if  it  is  beyond  recall  or  hope),  I  think  that  power  should  be 
given  to  the  governing  bodies  of  colleges  to  bestow  exhibitions 
or  grants  of  money  upon  poor  men,  of  whose  distinctive  ability 
tbey  are  well  assured,  without  examination,  or  with  such 
separate  examination  as  might  be  thought  appropriate.  Further, 
I  think  that  in  many  places  endowments  would  be  well  admi« 
nistered  by  local  authorities,  who  might  send  poor  students  from 
their  own  town  or  district  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  providing 
them  with  sufficient  means,  and  recommending  them  for  adiuis- 
sion  to  a  college  with  the  status  of  honorary  scholar,  honorary 
exhibitioner,  or  commoner,  as  the  college  authoritie-^,  after 
inquiry,  might  decide.  The  good  administration  of  such  local 
endowmente  is  one  of  the  many  benefits  which  may,  I  hope, 
attend  the  extension  of  university  teaching. 
T^tining  *>'  II.  With  regard  to  the  latter  of  the  two  points  of  which  I 

want  to  speak — the  part  which  the  uui  v  ersities  ought  to  take  in 
the  training  of  secondary  teachers — I  feel  sure  that  tl:e  best 
service  which  Oxfoixi  and  Cambridge  can  render  to  Secondary 
£<iucation  depends  wholly  on  their  retaining  in  its  integrity 
their  own  traditional  character.  If  th's  be  steadily  preserved 
they  may,  I  hope,  send  out  men  who  will  help  to  keep  up  a 
high  standard  and  conception  of  teaching  in  all  the  sub-divisions 
of  Secondary  Education.  Especially,  I  should  hope  for  this  if 
more  poor  students,  of  the  sort  which  I  have  tried  to  describe, 
could  be  brought  to  the  universities.  For  such  men  might  I 
think,  betake  themselves  to  the  work  of  secondary  teachers, 
with  rare  and  valuable  qualifications  for  it.  In  many  cases,  they 
might  go  to  work  among  those  whom  tlieir  own  early  circum- 
stances and  associations  would  enable  them  to  understand  with  a 
peculiar  sympathy  and  insight.  They  would  set  themselves  with 
especial  skill  to  take  their  stand  with  those  they^  had  to  teach ; 
their  own  experience  and  recollection  working  with  that  power 
and  desire  to  understand  others  which  belong  to  the  highest 
culture.  They  would  start  with  a  personal  knowledge,  which 
the  considerateuess  of  a  thoroughly  educated  mind  would  teach 
them  how  to  use.  And  while  thus  they  might  enter  with 
genuine  penetration  into  the  minds  and  conditions  of  those  for 
whom  they  were  working,  they  would  also  bear  with  them  in 
their  work  the  principles  and  aims  which  give  height,  and 
strength,  and  worth  to  all  stages  of  education.  I  believe  that 
even  the  simplest  intellects  might  recognise  and  answer  to  the 
highest  thought,  if  only  it  could  be  wisely  and  patiently  brought 
to  them  by  one  who  thoroughly  understood  both  it  and  them. 
On  this  beUef  I  ground  my  hope  that  the  unity  of  the  work  of 
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education,  throughout  all  its  grsbdes,  may  be  more  adequately 
realised  and  owned  as  the  work  itself  advances ;  and  I  trust 
that  a  large  part  in  the  improvement  of  Secondary  Education 
may  be  horn  by  teachers  coming  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
with  such  antecedents  and  such  preparation  for  their  work  as  I 
have  indicated.  In  many  places,  their  t<^aching  might  fall  in 
with,  and  be  re-inforced  by  the  extension  of  university  teaching; 
and,  with  or  without  this  re-ioforcement,  it  would  tend  to 
increase  and  encourage  the  important  class  of  whom  I  have 
tried  to  speak  in  the  former  part  of  this  letter ;  the  class  from 
whom  such  teachers  would  themselves  have  come ;  the  class  of 
poor  students,  who  are  thoroughly  able  to  appreciate,  and 
realise,  and  take  into  their  own  minds  and  characters  the  best 
gifts  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  to  oflTer. 

I  am,  &c. 

Francis  Paget. 
The  Hon.  William  N.  Bruce.  Dean  of  Christ  Church. 


REV.  R.  W.  M.  POPE,  D.D. 


Students'  Delegacy, 
High  Street,  Oxford, 
Sib,  July  28th,  1894. 

The  Commissioners  will  prefer  that  I  sliould  speak 
specially  as  to  the  non-collegiate  students  of  Oxford,  with  whom 
my  work  has  been  concerned  for  the  past  seven  years.  I  propose 
therefore  to  treat  briefly  Questions  3  (a),  3  ^6),  2, 4  and  5,  and  to 
deal  at  length  with  Question  6. 

Question  3  (a). — General  Correlation. 

The  relation  of  Greek  to  university  examinations  is  one  that  Greek. 

must  be  faced.     It  is  urged  that  it  is  too  great  a  hindrance  in 

the  way  of  honours  for  those  whose  studies   are  not  purely 

classical     Personally,  I  should  much  regret  its  absence,  though  I 

need  not  trouble  the  Commission  with  my  reasons.     I^ut  even 

though   I   regret   the   lowering  of   what  I  may  call  from  the 

university  point  of  view  the  internal  ideal  of  the  degree,  I  am 

bound   to  a^lmit   that   the   time  appears  to  have  come   when 

external  needs  require  the  sacrifice  of  Greek.     It  seems  to  me  to 

"be  the  duty  of  the  university  to  recognise  and  to  move  with 

the  requiremeats  of  the  times,  and  on  this  principle  I  must 

reluctantly  confess  that,  so  iar  as  honours  are  concemeri,  the 

obligation  of  Greek  should  cease  to  be  essential. 

I  do  not,  however,  extend  this  to  the  pass  degree.  In  the 
pa^s  examinations,  Greek  need  not  necessarily  be  ofTeied  by  a 
ZEian  after  his  first  year.  No  doubt  it  is  true  that  of  his  own 
choice  a  candidate  will  take  Greek  among  the  subjects  of  las 
final  schools,  but  he  need  not  do  so  unless  he  wishes.  In  my 
judgment  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
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Greek  which  is  at  present  demanded,  and  which  forms  a  most 
valuable  element  of  education  in  the  pa^s  course. 

And  here  let  me  say  one  word  in  defence  of  the  pa^^s  degree. 
It  hi\a  been  the  fashion  to  disparage  it  in  Oxford,  but  some  of 
its  detractors  have  but  little  acquaintance  with  the  mental 
position  and  needs  of  the  men  whom  it  concerns.  I  should  be 
most  willing  to  grant  that  a  university  of  honour  students  only 
would  fulfil  a  much  higher  conception,  but  it  must  be  recollect^ 
that  there  is  a  large  class  of  men  to  whom  the  university  is  of 
real  service,  but  who  are  not  naturally  adapted  for  higher  studiea 
It  is  mor  •  ^advantageous  to  thou  to  have  an  accurate  training  in 
a  fairly  limited  field  than  to  engage  in  a  despairing  effort  after 
a  smattering  of  wi  ler  knowledi^e.  The  programme  of  the  pass 
decree  is  not  a  showy  one,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  reality 
about  it,  and  a  very  respectable  standard,  as  some  of  those  who 
have  come  to  us  from  honour  coui-ses  at  other  universities  have 
had  occasion  to  admit.  If  a  man  is  unwilling  to  take  classics  in 
his  final  school,  he  can  take  Frenoli  or  German,  or  both,  with  the 
addition  of  some  history  or  natural  science. 

I  should  be  glad  if  it  were  better  kn.»wn  in  secondary  schools 
that  there  is  considerable  provision  for  the  study  of  morlern 
languages  in  Oxfor  I,  The  advantages  of  the  instruction  of  the 
teachers  in  connection  with  the  Taylor  Institution,  and  the 
excellence  of  its  foreign  library  nu^ht  to  be  appreciated.  More 
thorough  training  in  French  and  German  at  schools  would  be 
productive  of  good  results  in  subsequent  study  here.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  certificates  for  proticiencv  in  modem  languages, 
reci-ntly  established  by  the  Taylor  curators,  may  prove  an 
efibctive  stimulus  in  this  direction. 

Question  3  (6)  2. — Girls. 

HighBchools.         In  this  connexion  I  should   like  lo  say  a  few  words  with 

reference  to  the  work  done  by  the  Girls'  Public  Day  Schools 
Company.     As   under  the  Joint  Board  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
for  many  years  of  examining  the^e  scli-  ols,  and  huve  visited  the 
irreater  number  of  them  twice  at  least,  from  Carlisle  to  Brighton, 
and  from  Swansea  t)  Norwich,  1  have  great  pleasuje  in  bearing 
my    unhesitating    testimony    to     the     excellent    work     which 
they     have     already     accomjJished,     and     which     they     are 
carrying  on  with   so   much  success.     These  high  schools  have 
been  of  incalculable  value  in  the  education  of  girls.     It  is  not 
too  inu  h  to  say  that  they  and  some  other  institutions  working 
on  similar  lines  have  brought  about  a  new  era  in  female  educa- 
tion.    I  should  not  speak  with  so  much  confidence  had  I  not 
examined  thousands  of  these  girls,  and  had  the  most  favourable 
opportunities  of  judging  closely  of  th  ir  discipline  and  work. 

The  teaching  is  thorough  and  accurate,  and  the  youngest  and 
oldest  girls  have  the  benefit  of  equal  cire.  The  head  mistresses 
exercise  most  ju  licious  supei  vision.  As  examiner  I  have 
listened  to  many  lessons  delivered  by  assisant  teachers  at  short 
notice  at  my  own  request,  in   such  a  subject  as  botany  for 
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example,  and   I  have  been  mnch  struck  by  the  clearness  of 
method  employed,  and  the  great  interest  evoked  in  the  pupils. 

I  know  of  no  better  preparation  for  girls  for  the  higher  work 
of  the  universities  than  the  training  given  in  these  schools,  and 
it  is  very  satisfactory  to  observe  that  after  their  university  life 
is  over,  a  large  number  of  old  pupils  themselves  become  high- 
school  mistresses^  and  find  scope  for  their  energies  in  what  is 
practically  a  ne^v  profession. 


Question  4. — Types  of  Tkachees. 

It  may  be  best  for  me  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  and  to  limit 
my  statements  to  the  different  kinds  of  teachers  whom  we  send 
out  from  the  non-collegiate  body,  or  to  inferences  which  have 
been  gathen^l  from  correspondence  on  their  behalf. 

A  lar^e  proportion  of  our  men  engage  in  teaching,  and  of  Noii-collegi«t» 
these  the  majority  obtain  masterships  m  the  smaller  or  less  *^*^*"» 
important  schools.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  not  qualified  to 
undertake  advance  Latin  and  Greek,  for  it  is  only  under  the 
most  exceptional  circumstances  that  non-collegiate  students  can 
hope  for  high  classical  honours.  I  should  say  that,  as  a  rtde, 
they  teach  work  very  much  corresponding  to  what  is  done  from 
the  fourth  form  downwards  in  the  larger  schools.  They  do  not 
seem  to  have  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  appointments,  but  the 
value  of  the  posts  is  almost  invariably  smalL  lliere  are,  of 
course,  exceptions.  At  the  present  time  a  natural  science 
student  who  has  taken  a  good  class  can  obtain  a  better  choice  of 
masterships  than  most  other  graduates. 

A  demand  for  a  new  type  of  teacher  appears  to  me  to  be  ciasdcs  and 
begint>ing.  If  a  man  combines  a  classical  education  with  a  good  masic. 
knowledge  of  music,  not  only  in  theory  but  in  practice,  he  is 
almost  ce  tain  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  position.  The  interest  in 
mus'c,  which  has  recently  been  so  largely  developed  throughout 
the  country,  will  probably  continue  to  increase,  and  if  that  is 
the  c  ise,  there  will  be  a  growing  demand  for  this  type  of  master. 
There  need  be  no  diflSculty  in  supplying  the  want.  Musical 
instruction  m  the  university  and  musical  interest  on  the  part 
of  its  members  have  reached  a  much  higher  level  than  that  which 
they  occupieil  some  years  ago. 

I  -should  like  to  be  allowed  to  add  that  where  the  university 
lias  had  the  opportunity  of  dealing  with  those  who  have  already 
-entere  I  on  the  teachinir  profession,  it  has  done  much  to  improve 
the  type  of  reacher.  No  one  can  help  being  struck  by  the  small 
-amount  of  knowledge  s^ovvn  by  not  a  few  of  those  who  come  to 
Oxford  after  teaching  for  some  years  in  schools.  How  they  were 
ever  accef>red  as  teacbors,  and  what  they  could  possibly  have 
taught^  are  problems  difficult  to  solve.  These  men  owe  much  to 
the  university  for  the  improvement  they  receive,  and  so  also  do 
the  seco'iHary  t<chools  in  which  they  resume  their  work  under 
idely  altered  conditions. 
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Question  5. — ^Training  of  Teachers. 

I  am  persuaded  that  this  is  one  of  the  duties  which  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  universities  should  fulfil.  Ad  Oxford  the 
arrangements  would  naturally  be  entrusted  to  a  delegacy.  Two 
years  ago  the  university  established  a  committee  for  its  day 
training  college,  and  the  members  of  this  committee  bear  the 
official  title  of  "  Delegates  for  the  Training  of  Teachers."  By- 
them,  no  doubt,  or  by  £hem  with  the  addition  of  others,  the 
work  might  be  carried  out.  It  is  obvious  that  there  would  be 
three  requirements:  (1)  Lectures;  (2)  Practising  Schools; 
(3)  Examinations. 

(1.)  With  regard  to  lectures  they  should  be  given  by  mea 
who  have  been,  or  are,  teachers  of  experience,  or  who  posse&s 
special  qualifications.  The  writer  has  liad  the  misfortune  to 
hear  one  or  two  lectures  on  the  art  of  teaching  delivered  to 
elementary  schoolmasters,  and  his  recollection  is  that  they 
consisted  of  a  mass  of  commonplaces  expressed  in  very  elaborate 
language.  But  the  delegates  may  be  safely  trusted  to  guard 
against  this  danger. 

(2.)  It  might  be  possible  to  employ  for  practising  purposes 
the  secondary  schools  that  already  exist  in  or  near  Oxford. 
Failing  these,  or  in  event  of  these  being  insufficient,  it  would  b<r 
necessary  to  establish  relations  of  this  kind  with  a  certain 
number  of  picked  schools  throughout  the  country.  The  length 
of  time  required  for  this  practical  portion  of  the  training  would 
be  an  important  matter  for  the  delegates  to  determine.  In 
elementary  schools  Oxford  is  well  provided,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  a  short  experience  in  an  elementary  school 
might  not  be  found  to  be  of  considerable  value.  Of  course  there 
is  in  many  ways  a  wide  difference  between  these  schools  and 
those  of  a  secondary  character,  both  as  regards  method  and 
matter  of  teaching,  but  attendance  at  a  certain  number  of  le^^sons 
delivered  by  an  elementary  master  of  acknowledged  skiil  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  productive  of  useful  results. 

(3.)  Examinations  both  in  theory  and  practice  should  be  held 
by  the  Delegacy.  The  certificates  given  should  vary  with  the 
degree  of  excellence  attained.  There  would  be,  of  course,  the- 
roinimum  of  the  pass  standard  which  everyone  must  reach,  and 
those  attaining  higher  levels  should  receive  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion, or,  if  thought  expedient,  be  placed  in  a  kind  of  class  list. 
The  stimulus  provided  in  this  way,  and  the  undoubted  influence 
that  a  high  certificate  would  have  on  a  future  career,  would  prove, 
exceedingly  beneficial. 

One  suggestion  I  should  most  respectfully  submit,  and  that  is 
that  as  far  as  possible  the  university  should  be  allowed  to  have 
a  free  hand  in  the  matter.  The  work  will  be  done  more  rapidly 
and  in  a  more  efiectual  manner  if  it  is  allowed  to  choose  its  owzl 
methods  and  make  its  own  arrangements.  / 
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In  answering  this  question  it  will  be  most  coavenient  for  me 
to  submit  to  the  Commission  an  account  of  the  non-oollegiate 
system  as  it  now  exists.  I  trust  I  may  be  excused  if  I  enter 
somewhat  minutely  into  detedls,  as  I  desire  to  give  the  fullest 
information  with  reference  to  our  arrangements. 

The  management  is  entrusted  to  a  Delegacy  composed  of  the  Management. 
Vice-Chancellor,  the  two  Proctors>  the  Censor,  the  Controller 
of  Lodging  Houses,  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Kitchin  (late  Censor),  and 
six  members  of  Convocation. 

Of  these  the  Censor  exercises  general  supervision  over  the 
discipline  and  instruction  of  the  students.  All  students  reading 
for  honours  in  any  school  are  desired  to  apply  to  him  for 
direction  and  advice. 

With  the  Censor  are  associated  tutors,  who  give  all  instruction 
required. 

The  buildings  of  the  Delegacy  are  situated  in  the  High  Street,  Boildings* 
and  adjoin  the  new  schoola  Tliey  were  erected  by  the 
university  in  the  year  1888  at  a  cost  of  over  7,000/.,  and  contain 
library,  lecture  rooms,  office,  reading  room,  &c.  The  lectures  for 
the  different  pass  schools  are  delivered  in  these  buildings^  and 
also,  by  kind  permission  of  the  curators,  in  a  portion  of  the  new 
schools.  For  honour  lectures  students  attend  here,  and  at  the 
vaiious  college  lecture-rooms,  or  according  to  the  notices  of  the 
university  professors. 

The  office  of  the  Delegacy  is  open  both  in  term  and  in  vacation. 

As  in  colleges,  students  are  required  to  reside  during  the  eight  Residence  and^ 
weeks  of  each  term.  They  must  do  so  in  licensed  lodgings,  diadpline. 
miless  they  obtain  special  leave  to  live  elsewhere  on  the  ground 
of  mature  age,  or  to  be  under  the  roof  of  parents  or  guardians. 
A.  gate  bill  is  furnished  to  the  Censor,  and  a  permanent  record 
kept  of  the  times  at  which  such  lodgings  are  entered  after 
10  p.m.  Absence  from  rooms  during  the  night  would  be  at  once 
reported. 

Each  student  must  register  himself  at  the  office  immediately 

upon  his  arrival,  and  must  call  at  the  end  of  each  term  to  obtain 

leave  to  go  down.     All  are  required  to  bi  present  at  a  meeting 

held  by  the  Censor  at  the  beginning  of  term.     They  must  also 

furnish  him  with  a  list  of  the  lectures    arranged  for  them  to 

attend.     With  a  view  to  ensure  regularity  on  the  part  of  those 

-who  are  not  reading  for  honours,  the  Censor  and  pass  tutors  meet 

once  a  week  and  review  the  conduct  and  position  of  every  such 

student.     No  student,  whether  for  pass  or  honours,  is  allowed  to 

retain  his  name  on  the  books  unless  he  attends  lectures,  or  has 

been    excused    for   exceptional  reasons.     A   further   check    is 

imposed   by  the  fact  that  no  name  can  be  entered  for   any 

examination  except  through  the  Censor. 

On  matriculation  each  student  is  placed  under  the  care  of  one  Taition. 
of  the  tutors,  who  gives  him  advice  aa  to  his  studies  and  super- 
vision.    Arrangements  are  made  by  the  Delegacy  for  supplying 
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ail  instruction  required  both  for  the  pas*  and  for  the  honour 
schools. 

Each  student  is  re(|uired  to  pay  a  fee  of  two  guineas  per  term 
to  the  Delegacy  for  tuition  so  long  as  he  is  in  residence  and 
reading  for  any  examination.  This  covers  all  necessary  pay- 
ments both  for  individual  direction  and  for  lectures,  except  in 
the  case  of  students  reading  for  natural  science  at  the  university 
museum,  where  additional  payment  is  required. 

In  the  case  of  passmen  there  is  a  comprehensive  system  of 
lectures  conducted  by  the  Censor  and  two  tutors.  Candidates 
for  honours  attend  the  lectures  of  the  profejrsors  and  readers, 
and  are  under  the  charge  of  thirteen  tutors,  each  student  being 
assigned  by  the  Censor  to  a  special  tutor,  who  not  only  advises 
him  as  to  his  reading,  but  looks  over  papers,  &c.,  with  him  once 
a  week  in  a  personal  inter\'iew,  furnishing  the  Censor  from  time 
to  time  with  information  as  to  his  diligence  and  progress. 
Owing  to  the  kindness  of  college  tutors  and  lecturers,  they  are 
enabled  to  attend  the  lectures  given  at  the  colleges  in  the  subjects 
of  the  various  honour  schools.  This  fact  must  be  most  gratefully 
acknowledged,  as  without  such  help  it  would  be  entirely  im- 
possible to  make  adequate  provision  for  honour  instruction.  The 
number  ff  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  honour  subjects 
is  at  present  slightly  over  forty  per  cent. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  teaching,  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  library  is  kept  up  to  date,  so  far  as  means 
will  allow,  and  contains  some  thousands  of  volumes,  which  are 
largely  borrowed  by  students  for  their  work  in  vacation  as  well 
as  in  term  time. 

The  bulk  of  the  students  are  about  the  same  age  as  those  in 
colleges,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variation.  The  youngest  I 
have  ever  admitted  has  been  15,  the  oldest  60.  School  has 
frequently  been  left  at  an  early  age,  and  consequently  there 
has  often  been  an  interval  of  several  years  between  school  life 
and  admission  to  the  university.  Special  students,  of  whom  I 
shall  speak  presently,  are  nearly  always  older  than  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  ordinary  courses. 

With  the  exception  of  the  majority  of  these,  and  of  the  men 
advanced  in  years,  the  students  as  a  rule  are  poor.  They  are 
drawn  from  all  classes,  that  is  a  point  of  great  importance. 
Many  are  the  sons  of  small  shop-keepers,  some  of  artisans,  and  I 
can  even  mention  an  instance  of  tlie  son  of  an  agricultural 
labourer.  The  great  majority,  however,  are  the  sons  of  pro- 
fessional men  whose  means  are  limited.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned 
that  some  of  our  students  are  engaged  in  other  work  in  Oxford. 
For  example,  we  jalways  have  some  elementary  teachers,  who 
combine  their  school  work  with  university  studies. 

For  ob\ious  reasons  we  seldom  receive  students  from  the  great 
public  schools.  Our  men  are  drawn  chiejfly  from  grammar 
schools  and  private  schools.  Many  owe  their  training  to  private 
tuition,  while  some  have  had  to  do  the  best  they  could  for  them- 
selves, with  but  little  external  assistance.     The  result  of  this  is 
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that  comparatively  few  students  are  able  to  compete  with  success 
for  classical  honours  ;  they  are  obliged  to  choose  subjects  in  the 
final  schools  where  they  can  begin  their  reading  from  a  stand- 
point, more  on  a  level  with  other  men.  It  should  be  noted  that 
we  draw. to  a  certain  extent  from  other  universities,  and  also 
that  elementary  schools  furnish  us  with  some  of  our  members. 
In  the  case  of  the  Queen's  scholars  their  classical  attainments 
fall  very  far  below  the  responsions  standard. 

We  usually  have  rather  more  than  200  undergraduates  in  Nomber. 
residence.  Among  these  I  should  mention  that  we  have  on  our 
books  a  certain  number  of  students  from  Mansfield  and 
Manchester  Colleges.  As  these  institutions  are  not  part  of  the 
university,  the  members  are  admitted  to  our  body  in  order  to 
attend  university  lectures,  and  obtain  university  privileges.  The 
Day  Training  College,  founded  two  years  ago,  furnishes  us  also 
with  a  few  students.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  eularge  our 
list  if  nieii  v/ere  allowed  to  come  and  go  for  short  periods, 
removing  and  replacing  their  names.  But  as  this  is  not  really 
compatible  with  bond  fide  lesidence  and  study  for  the  degree, 
such  applications  are  not  favourably  entertained.  The  same  end 
could  be  fullfiUed  if  we  were  to  take  men  who  are  sent  away 
from  colleges  for  failing  in  their  schools,  but  for  many  years  it 
has  been  the  invariable  practice  to  admit  no  such  persons. 
Indeed  we  receive  hardly  any  from  colleges,  for  the  last  seven 
years  the  average  is  less  than  three  per  annum,  and  these  are 
very  special  cases,  for  the  most  part  depending  upon  pecuniary 
reasons. 

This  is  a  most  important  side  of  the  non-collegiate  work,  and  Special 
one   for   which   it   has   exceptional   qualifications.     The   exact  etudentg. 
position  is  as  f oHows : — 

Persons  who  do  not  intend  to  pass  through  the  arts  course, 
but  desire  to  enter  the  university  with  a  view  to  some  special 
study,  are  excused  the  ordinary  entrance  examination,  provided 
they  produce  sufiicient  evidence  of  their  ability  to  prosecute 
their  studies  with  advantage.  In  other  words,  the  delegates 
admit,  without  examination,  students  in  any  branch  of  study 
who  do  not  desire  to  take  a  degree,  but  who  can  show  evidence 
of  fitness  for  their  special  subject. 

Such  persons  take  no  university  examinations.     They  are  able 

to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  their  own  pursuits  without 

touching  other   subjects,   or   being   delayed  by  going  back  to 

prepare  again  elementary  details,  which,  though  necessary  as 

preliminary  steps  for   a   degree,  form   irksome   hindrances   to 

advanced  students.     They   can   have  the   advantage   of   being 

assigned  to  tutors  by  paying  the  tuition  fee  of  two  guineas  a 

term ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  prefer  to  choose  their  own  lectures 

throughout  the  university  with  the  advice  of  the  Censor,  so  far  aa 

he  is  able  to  help  them.     It  need  hardly  be  said  that  his  work 

must  sometimes  consist  in  introducing  them  to  the  persons  best 

qualified  to  afford  them  the  information  they  require.     It  should 

be  borne  in  mind  (as  has  been  said)  that  they  are  older  men  than 
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others,  and  are  here  on  their  own  responsibility.  It  wiH 
naturally  be  gathered  that  many  of  them  have  already  graduated 
at  other  universities.  It  need,  perhaps,  hardly  be  stated  that  in 
such  ca£es  the  discipline  which  applies  to  a  student  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen  is  neither  suitable  nor  in  any  danger  of  being 
enforced.  The  field  from  which  these  men  are  drawn  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Many  come  from  the  Colonies 
and  the  United  States ;  some  come  from  India.  As  yet  the 
largest  number  have  been  brought  here  by  theology,  but  other 
subjects  have  also  proved  attractive.  The  length  of  time  spent 
at  the  university  varies  from  one  term  to  two  or  three  years* 
Some  come  for  the  advantage  of  libraries,  and  to  obtain  all  the 
knowledge  they  can  on  matters  in  which  they  are  interested, 
others  to  listen  to  particular  teachers,  and  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  metliods  employed  by  them  in  their  lectures.  Twenty- 
six  students  matriculated  for  the  sake  of  these  privileges  last 
year,  while  thirty-five  removed  their  names  after  fulfilling  their 
intentions,  and  with  a  most  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
advantages  they  had  enjoyed. 
SzpeDBe.  With   reference  to   expense    the   following   figures   may   be 

received  as  accurate  : — 

The  fees  and  dues  to  be  paid  before  matriculation  are  : — 

£ 

1.  Matriculation  fee  to  the  university      -         -     2 

2.  Entrance  fee  to  the  Delegacy  -  -     2 

3.  Caution  money  (returned  on  removal  of  name)  2 

4.  Entrance  fee  to  library      -         -         .         -     0 
6.  Dues  to  the  end  of  the  first  quarter       -      -     1 

Total         -         .         -       £9     1     0 


8. 

d. 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

10 

a 

11 

0 

The  expenses  of  board  and  lodging  for  the  eight  weeks  of  tenn 
will  vary  according  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  individuals.  With 
care  and  economy  a  sum  of  309.  per  week  will  sufiSce.  In  some 
caaes  the  average  weekly  expenditure  has  been  less,  but  it  would 
not  be  prudent  for  anyone  to  calculate  on  living  for  a  smaller 
sum,  uiUess  he  has  already  found  by  experience  that  he  can 
reduce  his  expenses  below  this  limit. 

The  yearly  expenses  of  living  for  three  terms  (Easter  and 
Trinity  terms  being  counted  together  as  one)  may  be  reckoned 
as  follows  :— 

£ 
Board  and  lodging  for  24  weeks  at  SOs.  a  week  36 
University  and  Delegacy  Dues  -  -  -  6 
Examination  fees  (on  the  average)  -  -  -  2 
Tuition 6 


8. 

d. 

0 

0 

0 

& 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Total        -        -         -     £50    8     6 

This  estimate   does  not  include    travelling,  books,   clothes; 
incidental  expenses,  or  cost  of  living  in  vacations. 
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I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  assistance  which  is  given  in  Exhibitions, 
the  way  of  exhibitions.     It  should  be   remembered,  however, 
Apart  from  these,  that  the  university  makes  a  grant  of  1,000Z.  a 
year  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  system,  and  that  witliout 
this  it  would  be  impossible  to  receive  any  students  at  the  present 
«haiges.     The  following  are  the  exhibitions  actually  offered. 
(1.)  One  Shute  Scholarship  of  501.  per  annum,  tenable  for  two 
years,  and  renewable  for  a  like  period  by  resolution  of 
the  delegates.     Also  one  or  more  exhibitions,   to  be 
awarded  from  time  to  time  as  the  balance  of  the  Shute 
scholarship   and   exhibition  fund  shall   permit.     This 
cannot  exceed  25Z.  in  any  one  year. 
^2.)  Two  Grocers'  Exhibitions  of  the  value  of  25Z.  e  ich,  tenable 
for  three  years,  or  till  the  B.A.  degree.     These   are 
awarded  from  time  to   time  by  competition  in  any 
subjects  selected  by  the  delegatea 
(3.)  Three  Clothworkers'    Exhibitions   for    a  knowledge    of 
Natural  Science,  of  521.  10s.  a  year,  tenable  for  three 
years,    either    at    Oxford    or    at    Cambridge.      One 
exhibition  is  awarded  yearly  at  the  examination  held 
in    July    by    the    Oxford    and    Cambridge    Schools 
Examination  Board. 
^4.)  Tl)ree  Clothworkers'  Exhibitions  of  SOL  a  year,  tenable 
for  three  years  from   matriculation,  or  until  the  B.A. 
degree,  one  of  which  is  given  in  the  Michaelmas  Term 
in  each  year  to  a  student  who  is  reading  for  honoura. 
The  selection  is  left  to  the  Censor. 
(5.)  Four  LeathersellerH'  Exhibitions  of  252.  a  year,  tenable  for 
four  years  from  matriculation.     Examination  necessary. 
(6.)  Four  exhibitions  of  502.  a  year,  open  to  senior  candidates 
in  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations,  tenable  for  two 
years,  and  renewable  for  a  like  period  by  resolution 
of  the  delegates. 
(7.)  The  librarianship  to  the  Delegacy,  302.   a  year,  is  also 
given  by  the  delegates  on  the  nomination  of  the  Censor 
to  some  one  of  the  students  who  is  reading  for  honours 
in  one  of  the  final  schools. 
The  delegates  hope  to  be  able  occasionally  to  make   small 
grants  in    aid   of  tuition  to   deserving  students   reading  for 
honours  who  are  in  need  of  assistance  at  the  university.     The 
funds  at  their  disposal  for  this  purpose  are  small,  coming,  like 
those  of  the  Local  Exhibitions  (6.)  out  of  money  they  have  been 
able  to  save.    A  grant  of  302.  a  year  is  at  present  enjoyed  by  a 
student  who  is  reading  for  honours  in  physiology. 

Some  of  our  men  derive  help  from  other  sources.  The 
Ordination  Candidates*  Exhibition  Fund,  the  Corporation  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  and  the  Cholmon  ieley  Charity  render 
importance  and  assistance  in  many  cases.  The  students  who 
hold  exhibitions  from  schools  are  comparatively  f trw. 

One  of  the  objections  sometimes  brought  against  the  non-  Amiuementi* 
4^1Iegiate  life  is  that  it  is  lonely.    It  need  not  be  so  unless  men 
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Qiftory. 


choose.  Every  effort  is  mad?  to  give  men  oppoi  tunities  of  being 
together,  and  many  gladly  embrace  them.  There  is  a  common 
room  in  the  building  which  is  specially  assigned  to  the  under- 
graduates for  their  own  use  and  management. 

All  students  are  recommended  to  join  the  amalgamated  clubs, 
(boating,  cricket,  football,  rifle  corps,  lawn  tennis,  debating, 
musical),  which  have  been  organised  on  a  common  basis  and 
are  maintained  by  subscription  These  clubs  are  valuable 
means  of  promoting  common  feeling,  and  afford  facilities  for 
healthy  amusement  and  social  intercourse.  The  subscription  is 
128.  6d.  per  term,  with  an  entrance  fee  of  10«.  Subscribers  of 
128,  6d.  become  members  of  all  the  clubs. 

The  present  Censor  is  the  treasurer,  and  has  the  strongest 
conviction  as  to  the  useful  purpose  which  these  clubs  fulfil.  It 
is  a  pity  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  not  much  more  than  50  jier 
cent,  of  the  students  are  subscribers. 

As  the  Delegacy  completed  25  years  of  its  existence  in  1893, 
a  brief  review  of  its  history  is  subnjitted  to  the  Commission. 

During  that  period  2,279  persons  became  non-collegiate 
students,  while  508  and  238  proceeded  to  the  degrees  of  B.A. 
and  M.Al.  respectively.  The  other  degrees  conferred  were 
Mus.  Bac.  6,  Mua  Doc.  2,  B.C.L.  4,  B.M.  5,  B.D.  1. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  statement  of  honours  obtained  by 
students : — 


ClaM. 


First 
Public  Ex. 
,  amination. 


S 

•I 

B 
o 

.d 


I 


el 


i 


Fiist 

^^ 

1 

2 

11 

Second 

4 

1 

1 

11 

23 

Third     . 

0 

1 

8 

24 

S6 

Fourth 

0 

2 

4 

13 

17 

2 

8 
8 
2 


1 
2 


2 

1 

10 

6 

89 

7 

— 

— 

1 
1 
1 


Univertity  Scholarahipt.f 

Benyer  and  Johnson  (8). 
Pu»e.v  and  EHerton  (3). 
Junior  Kennicott. 
Davia  Chinose  (4). 
Chinesn. 
Ta.Tlorian  (2). 


University  ExhibUiont. 

Davis  Ohinene  (2). 
Tnylorian  (2). 


Umiversitp  Prizes, 

Arnold  Essay, 
English  Essay. 
EUerton  Essay. 
Syriac  Version. 
Senior  LXX. 
Junior  LXX  (3). 
Junior  Greek  Testament. 


Twenty-four  scholarships  and  55  exhibitions  were  gained  at 
different  colleges  and  halls,  and  one  student  was  elected  to  a 
fellowship. 

*  Also  one  Second  Class  In  the  School  of  Law  and  Modem  History  ^^ 

^^The  flKores  In  brackets  denote  the  number  of  ocoa»ioDs  on  wfiih  the  distinction  has  been 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  iiamber  of  persons  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  B.A.  (508)  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  total 
number  of  non-collegiatc  students  (2,279).  This  cutnpiu^tive 
fewness  is  to  some  extent  explained  by  the  statement  that  1,045 
students  migrated  to  collrges  and  halls,  and  also  that  from  time 
to  time  persons  were  admittt^d  for  work  at  special  subjects  who 
never  intended  to  take  a  degree.  With  reference  to  m'gration, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has  been  a  check  to  any  large 
numerical  development.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  8tate  that 
with  the  improvements  which  the  delegates  have  been  enabled 
by  the  university  to  make  in  the  tuition  and  position  of  the 
students,  applications  for  leave  of  migration  have  becoiite  much 
fewer  during  recent  yean.  Neverthelf-sa  it  may  naturally  be 
asked — are  not  figures  such  aa  these  a  proof  that  the  non~ 
collegiate  system  has  failed  to  justify  its  existence  ?  The 
answer  is  in  the  negative.  Even  in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
left  us  our  system  has  done  them  valuable  service.  Many  cuuld 
never  have  entered  the  university  without  its  aid,  and  through 
it  many  have  found  ifc  possible  to  spend  part  of  their  time  at 
Oxford  at  a  rale  of  expenditure  which  would  have  been  other- 
wise out  of  the  question.  In  their  ca.se  also  the  25  years  have 
had  good  results  to  show,  as  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  following 
list  of  honours  obtained  by  former  students  who  were  originally 
under  the  charge  of  the  delegates  for  varying  periods ; — 


BeoHid  Poblk  EuininaliDa. 
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orr. 

To  this  list  should  be  added  the  following  university  Echolar- 
sbips  : — the  Pusey  and  Ellerton,  Boden  Sanskrit,  and  Burdett- 
Coutta     Three  former  students  were  elected  to  fellowships. 

What  has  been  said  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  university  PattMd 
has  done  much  for  its  poorest  students,  and  has  endeavoured  to  fiware 
encourage  the  development  of  Secondary  Education  throughout 
the  country  so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  Notwithstanding 
this,  while  it  is  something  to  know  that  so  many  persons  have 
already  received  their  education  by  means  of  the  non-collegiate 
system,  I  am  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  I  am  not  satisfied 
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with  our  numbers,  and  desire  to  see  them  largely  augmented. 
It  is  indeed  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  increased  interest  in 
education  thioughout  the  country  has  not  borne  larger  fruit  as 
regards  ourselves.  I  do  not  think  that  the  fault  (if  there  be 
one)  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  Delegacy.  What  is  true  of  us  is 
true  of  the  whole  university.  So  far  as  numbers  go,  though 
the  growth  of  the  university  within  the  last  25  years  has  been 
large,  I  should  not  like  to  assert  that  it  has  been  quite  in  the 
proportion  that  might  not  unreasonably  have  been  expected. 
In  both  cases  the  explanation  is  to  be  traced  to  external  causes. 
Nevertheless  the  non-collegiate  system  has  never  been  in  a  more 
promising  condition  that  it  is  at  present.  It  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  according  to  published  returns  more  persons  matricu- 
lated with  us  last  October  term  than  at  any  other  place  belonging 
to  the  two  older  universities,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
great  foundation  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Something, 
however,  seems  to  be  wanting.  Within  the  last  three  years 
seven  of  the  exhibitions  already  mentioned  have  been  established. 
but  though  the  majority  of  these  are  open  to  external  competitors, 
the  number  of  such  candidates  has  been  exceedingly  limited. 
This  in  itself  is  disappointing,  and  yet  I  look  forward  with  hope 
to  a  considerable  development  of  the  non-collegiate  body  in  the 
future.  If  the  arrangements  of  Secondary  Education  become 
such  as  to  send  increased  numbers  of  students  to  the  universities, 
the  non-collegiate  body  must  of  necessity  form  the  home  of  the 
poorer  men.  What  we  require  is  that  more  shall  be  known 
about  our  system.  The  idea  is  far  too  prevalent  that  a  non- 
collegiate  undergraduate  is  an  isolated  being,  for  whom  nobody 
cares,  and  who  is  left  to  sink  or  swim  according  to  his  good  or 
evil  fortune.  Even  in  Oxford  not  so  much  is  known  as  one 
could  wish  as  to  the  organisation  of  our  tuition  and  the  excellent 
opportunities  afforded  both  to  pass  and  honour  students.  Out- 
side the  university  the  knowledge  is  still  less.  The  popular 
and  mistaken  idea  that  Oxford  is  necessarily  expensive,  and 
that  amusement  comes  first  and  study  afterwards,  renders  it 
difficult  for  the  fact  to  be  accepted  that  students  can  work  hard 
and  live  cheaply.  We  have  to  contend  not  only  against  want 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  some,  but  prejudice  on  t  he  part  of 
others.  I  am  glad  that  there  is  reason  to  think  that  these 
unfavourable  opinions  are  being  diminished.  I  believe  that 
with  the  changing  conditions  of  the  time  the  non-Collegiate 
system  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  to  the  university  poor 
and  promising  pupils  from  many  of  the  secondary  schools, 
where  at  present  such  an  idea  is  never  entertained.  In  one 
branch  of  education  especially  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  may  be  a 
change.  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  why  more 
natural  science  students  are  not  attracted  to  our  ranks.  One 
reason  no  doubt  is  that  the  course  is  comparatively  expensive. 
It  costs  a  science  student  at  least  lOZ.  a  year  more  than  it  custs 
a  student  in  arts.  The  practical  work  of  the  laboratory  in\  olves 
the  higher    charge.     In  medicine,  again,  it  is   greatly  to   be 
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regretted  that  our  students  are  so  few.  The  university  makes 
ample  provision,  and  one  would  have  thought  that  a  fair 
number  of  medical  students  might  have  been  found  among  oar 
members.  I  am  informed  that  fees  and  expenses  will  compare 
very  favourably  with  the  charges  at  other  institutions  which  are 
not  connected  with  Oxford.  I  do  not  wish  to  do  more  than 
call  attention  to  the  subject  of  medicine,  but  I  do  desire  to  lay 
stress  upon  the  statement  that  in  the  non-coUegiate  body  poor 
students  in  every  branch  of  natural  science  may  obtain  a  share 
in  the  many  advantages  which  Oxford  affords.  In  this  con- 
nexion it  may  be  suggested  that  the  special  student  system 
may  very  possibly  be  of  value.  Where  tiie  time  to  read  for  a 
degree  is  not  at  a  man's  disposal,  or  where  other  impediments 
lie  in  the  way,  it  may  be  of  great  service  to  him  to  be  enabled 
to  employ  a  more  limited  period  for  bis  special  scientific  work. 

Speaking  generally,  I  think  there  is  very  little  doubt  that 
our  special  students  .are  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  future  of  the  university.  In  them  will  be  found  the  best 
way  of  meeting  the  demand  for  "  post-graduate "  study*  It 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  little  change,  if  any,  is 
required  in  the  teaching  of  the  university  to  meet  this  want. 
There  is  a  common  impression  that  extraordinary  provision 
must  be  made  in  the  way  of  new  courses  of  lectures  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  post-graduate  students,  but  my  own  ex- 
perience is  that  those  already  existing  are  as  a  rule  entirely 
sufficient.  The  wecJ^  point  hitherto  has  been  the  absence  of 
teaching  in  the  important  department  of  English,  and  I  am  glad 
to  welcome  the  foimdation  of  the  new  honour  school  as  the  best 
method  of  supply  this  need. 

Two  practical  suggestions  occur  to  me  which,  if  carried  out,  Saggestions* 
would  tend  much  to  our  development : — 

(1.)  That  small  exhibitions^  say  of  SOL  or  40{.  a  year,  should 
be  established  in  secondary  schools  on  condition  that 
the  holders  proceed  to  the  university.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  exhibitions  should  be  large ;  indeed, 
we  should  gain  more  members  if  the  endowments  were 
small. 
(2.)  That  some  of  the  exhibitions  granted  by  county  councils 
should  be  utilised  to  enable  poor  men  to  come  to  the 
university.  At  present  only  two  of  our  students  are 
assisted  in  this  way.     The  grants  might  be  devoted  to 

tenable  men  to  take  a  degree  in  natural  science,  or,  as 
hat  may  not  always  be  possible,  to  employ  the  year 
or  two  years,  for  which  the  grants  are  made,  in  some 
department  of  science  as  special  students. 

I  have,  &c. 

BiCHARD  W.   M.   POPB, 

Censor  of  non-collegiate  students* 
The  Secretary, 

Boyal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education. 
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MR.  G.  W.  PROTHERO. 

College  1. — (a.)  This  question  could  prol')ably  be  better  answered  by 

scholarships      schoolmiisters,  than  by  persons  in  my  position  ;  but,  so  far  as  I 
an  exhihitions.  j^^^^  j^^^  means  of  judging,  I  should  say  that  examinations  for 

scholarships  and  exhibitions  at  the  universities  exercise  con- 
siderable effect  on  the  coarse  of  study  pursued  at  schools  which 
prepare  boys  for  the  universities.  The  subjects  studied  at  such 
schools  are  necessarily  selected  to  a  large  extent  to  meet  the 
requirementa  of  the  college  examinations;  the  practical 
limitation  of  most  of  these  examinations  to  classics,  mathematics, 
and  natural  science  prevents  the  schools  from  paying  much 
attention  to  other  subjects,  and  the  last-named  subject  could  not 
have  taken  the  position  which  it  has  won  in  many  schools,  had 
not  the  universities,  especially  Cambridge,  encouraged  it,  and 
had  not  the  colleges  followed  the  central  body  by  admitting  it 
into  their  examinations.  The  abolition  of  various  restrictions 
in  the  college  examinations,  and  the  improvement  in  th'3  method 
and  system  pursued,  seem  to  have  increased  co'npetition,  and 
thus  to  have  improved  and  systematised  the  teaching  of  the 
schools.  On  the  othei*  hand,  the  tendency  to  specialisation  now 
prevailing  in  the  universities,  again  especialljr  at  Cambridge, 
has,  it  appears  to  me,  produced  a  deleterious  effect  upon  tne 
schools  by  leading  to  premature  specialisation  in  the  teaching  of 
boyR,  while  the  intensity  of  the  competition  for  scholarships,  fee, 
appears  to  have  led,  in  some  schools  at  least,  to  a  forcing  system, 
aiming  directly  at  success  in  examinations,  which  has  to  some 
extent  diverted  teaching  from  its  proper  objects. 
Restrictions ou  1. — (6.)  Restrictions  on  eligibility  appear  tx)  me  to  be  desirable, 
eligibility.         ^o  a  certain  extent,  in  the  interest  of  poor  students.     There  can 

be  no  doubt  that  large  money  prizes,  in  the  way  of  scholarships 
and  exhibitions,  are  frequently  awarded  to  students  who  have 
no  need,  or  comparatively  little  need,  of  pecuniaiy  assistance, 
and  who,  from  this  very  cause,  have  had  special  advantages  in 
preparing  for  the  competition.  If,  however,  the  sons  of  well-to- 
do  parents  were  excluded  altogether,  a  lowering  of  the  standard, 
which  might  act  detrimentally  on  the  general  character  of 
school  teaching,  would  inevitably  result.  The  best  way  of 
meeting  this  difficulty  seems  to  be  the  institution  of  honorary 
scholarships  and  exhibitions,  which  would  confer  honour  and 
position  on  the  best  students,  while  leaving  the  emoluments  free 
to  be  used  where  they  are  really  wanted.  \ 

'  Restriction  to  particular  areas  might  do  some  good,  by 
holding  out  fairly  certain  hopes  of  success  to  the  best  students^ 
in  poor  neighbourhoods,  who  cannot  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  boys  educated  in  the  larger  an«l  highly-endowed  schools ; 
but  great  care  would  have  to  be  taken  so  as  to  avoid  the  draw- 
backs which  accompanied  this  system  in  former  days,  when  the 
smalhiess  of  the  area,  or  the  narrowness  of  the  class  from  which 
the  candidates  were  drawn,  reduced  or  destroyed  competition. 
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and  by  depriving  the  prize  of  any  honour,  diminished  its  value, 
so  that  it  ceased  to  be  an  incentive  to  good  work. 

2.  The  local  examinations  and  the  extension  delegacies,  &c.,  Uaivenity 
have  not,  I  suppose,  had  much  effect  upon  the  public  schools  in  examining 
general — I  mean  the  older  and  higher  class  schools — and  my  ■^*"^*^"- 
knowledge  of  other  schools  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  say 

how  far  they  have  followed  the  lead  of  the  local  examinations 
sjmdicate  or  delegacy  I  know  that  smaller  schools  sometimes 
avail  themselves  of  university  extension  lectures,  but  only  when 
they  can  be  fitted  into  their  ordinary  curriculum.  The  age  at 
which  students  begin  to  attend  local  lectures  is,  I  suppose, 
generally  too  high  for  them  to  produce  any  great  effect  on 
school  teaching  or  to  modify  school  standards. 

The  Joint  Board  seems  to  liave  produced  a  certain  effect  on  the 
teaching  of  the  public  schools,  for  though  the  public  schools 
examinations  are  framed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  schools, 
and  do  not  pretend  to  lead  them,  they  must  produce  an  effect  by 
forcing  them  to  follow,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  same  model, 
to  select  the  same  subjects,  and  adopt  a  similar  standard.  These 
examinations,  therefore,  tend,  on  the  whole,  to  destroy  indi- 
viduality in  the  schools,  to  hamper  the  headmaster's  initiative, 
to  discourage  experiment,  and  to  throw  obstftcles  in  the  way  of 
change.  They  also  tend,  while  raising  the  general  standard  of 
attainment  in  a  school,  to  discourage  individual  excellence,  since 
it  must  be  the  aim  of  many  masters  to  pass  as  many  of  their 
pupils  as  possible,  and  therefore  to  neglect  the  best  boys,  who  can 
take  care  of  themselves,  in  the  interest  of  the  rank  and  file. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  probably  have  raised  the  standard  of  the 
smaller  schools  by  placing  them  in  competition  with  the  larger. 

3.  I  have  no  answer  to  give  to  this  question. 

4.  I  should  think  that  assistant  masters  in  the  public  schools —  Provisioo  of 
the  larger  ones  at  least — ^are  almost  exclusively  university  men,  secondary 
and  the  competition  for  educational  employment  is  now  so  keen  Jh€1m^^emty 
among  university  graduates  that  I  believe  the  proportion  of 
university  men  employed,  even  in  the  poorer  class  of  schools,  is 

largely  on  the  increase. 

6.  I  think  the  universities  should  do  more  than  they  do  at  Training  of 
present  in  the  actual  training  of  teachers  in  the  work  of*®*<^^®"- 
teaching ;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  the  difficulty  of  giving  practical 
training  is  very  great,  and  on  the  other  the  universities  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  do  much  in  this  way  till  there  is  more 
demand  for  trained  teachers  on  the  part  of  the  larger  schools, 
which  at  present  seem  to  regard  teaching  as  capable  only  of 
being  learnt  by  rough  experience  and  the  light  of  nature. 

6.  I  think  that  the  non-collegiate  system  has  had  some  effect  Kon-coUegiate 
on  Secondary  Education,  by  inducing  a  certain  number  of  poor  ^y**®' 
students  to  study  with  a  view  to  university  education  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  done  so.  But  the  effect  cannot,  I 
think,  have  been  very  large  hitherto,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
Cambridge  is  concerned ;  nor  is  it  likely  to  have  much  while 
the  colleges  have  so  much  more  to  offer   both  in  the  way  of 
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endowments  and  social  advantages,  and  in  public  estimation,  as 
is  the  case  at  present.  I  think  the  solution  is  probably  rather 
to  be  found  in  a  modification  of  the  collegiate  system,  in  the 
reduction  of  college  expenses,  and  in  the  establishment  of 
cheaper  colleges  and  hostels,  than  in  the  extension  of  the  non- 
collegiate  system  in  its  pure  form. 
7.  I  have  no  answer  to  give  to  this. 

(Signed)        G.  W.  Prothero, 

Formerly  Tutor  and  Lecturer  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge. 


MR.  THOMAS  RALEIGH. 

All  Souls  College,  Oxford, 
Sir,  4fch  May  1894. 

The  faculty  of  law,  with  which  I  have  been  connected 

since    1884,    is    concerned    chiefly    with   the    preparation    of 

candidates  for  the  honour  school  of  jurisprudence.     Some  of  the 

subjects  to  which  you  call  my  attention  are  beyond  the  scope  of 

our  special   work.     In   answering  your  inquiries   I  give   my 

opinion  as  an  individual  teacher,  not  as  representing  our  faculty 

board. 

College  1.  (6.)  As  a  general  rule  I  think  it  is  not  desirable  to  impose 

soholarships      restrictions  in  the  interest  of  poor  students.     The  eflfect  of  such 

and  exhibitions,  restrictions    is    to    lower    the    standard    of    the    examination, 

and  also  to  lower  the  position  of  the  scholar  and  exhibitioner 
among  his  fellow  students.  It  is  right  that  a  college  should 
give  special  assistance  to  those  who  cannot  come  to  the  university 
without  it;  such  assistance  is  given  in  most  Oxford  colleges. 
But  scholarships  and  exhibitions  are  prizes,  and  should  be  open 
to  general  competition. 

I  do  not  think  restrictions  should  be  imposed  in  the  interest 

of  special  areas.     Scholarships  limited  to  particular  schools  and 

counties  bring  in  a  class  of  men  who  would  not  gain  scholarships 

open  to  general  competition,  and  these  men  seldom  rise  to  the 

level  of  the  other  scholars  among  whom  they  find  themselves. 

University  2.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  resultjs  of  our  system  of 

examining        local  examinations  have  been  wholly  good.     As  to  our  extension 

agencies.  delegacy  I  have  often  thought  tnat  its  work   might  well  be 

supplemented  by  arrangements  for  giving  instruction  of  a  more 

elementary  and  systematic  nature  than  can  be  given  in  a  short 

course  of  lectures.     This  point  will  no  doubt  be  considered  by 

the  Commission  in  connexion  with  continuation  schools,  evening 

classes,  &;c. 

Correlation  of        3.  The    relation    between    the    universities    and  secondary 

nniTersity and   schools  are  at  present  personal  rather  than  constitutional;  I 

Equation.        think  most  university  men  are  content  that  it  should  be  so. 

They  have  their  work,  and  we  have  ours ;  the  help  which  they 
give  us  or  we  give  them  can  hardly  be  reduced  to  rule  and 
system.  We  might  do  more  for  poor  students,  but  there  are 
two  difficulties  in  the  way.     In  the  first  place^  competition  is 
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necessary  to  secure  firmness  and  efficiency  in  examinations,  and 
in  competitive  examinations  the  rich  man's  son  has  certain 
advantages,  if  he  is  able  and  iicilling  to  use  them.  Tn  the  second 
place,  the  standard  of  living  at  Oxford  is  liigh,  perhaps  too  high, 
and  a  poor  man  who  is  brought  here  does  not  get  all  the  good  of 
university  life  unless  he  can  do  much  as  other  undergraduates  do. 

As  for  girls,  I  would  not  place  the  university  in  "  correlation  " 
with  any  arrangement  made  for  their  benefit.  I  hold  that  the 
higher  education  of  women  ought  to  be  worked  out  by  women, 
and  on  independent  lines.  Some  harm  lias  been  done,  and  more 
may  be  done,  by  assuming  that  women  must  follow  the  same 
courses  of  study,  and  submit  to  the  same  examination  tests,  as 
the  average  well-educated  young  man.  Woman  is  not  under- 
graduate man,  but  diverse. 

Of  "  students  requiring  technological  instruction  '*  I  am  not 
qualified  to  speak. 

5.  It  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  oflSce  of  the  university  to  ti'ain  Trainiug  of 
men  for  teaching,  or  for  any  other  profession.     We  can  teach  a  *«*^^®"- 
man  certain  subjects  and  methods,  but  his  special  training  must 

be  left  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  professional  work  which 
he  wishes  to  learn.  Almost  any  honours  wan  will  make  a  good 
teacher,  if  he  is  conscientious,  and  if  he  has  the  luck  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  good  headmaster.  We  might,  of  course,  have  a 
professor  of  education,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  lectures 
on  educational  method  are  most  useful  when  delivered  to 
teachers  who  have  had  some  experience.  Men  who  have  not  yet 
begun  to  teach  have  no  conception  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome. 

6.  The  non-coU^ate  system  has  justified  its  existence,  and  is  Non-ooUegiate 
entitled  to  support ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  it  has  afiected,  or  is  ^y^"- 
likely  to  affect,  our  secondary  schools.     If  a  school   is  good 

enough  to  produce  creditable  non-collegiate  students,  it  will 
probably  aim  at  producing  exhibitioners  of  colleges. 

7.  Close  connexion  with  the  universities  has  done  much  to  UniTersity  and 
maintain  the  high  character  of  our  Civil  Service.     University  ^^^^^ 
men  pass  into  the  upper  ranks  of  that  service ;  some  of  them 

take  part  in  the  work  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission ;  the 
examination  for  Government  appointments  are  so  arranged  as  to 
enable  our  students  to  compete  with  a  fair  chance  of  success.  I 
do  not  know  that  anything  more  can  be  done  in  this  direction. 
It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  mistake  if  we  were  to  lay 
ourselves  out  to  train  men  specially  for  the  public  services.  As 
with  teachers,  so  with  officials ;  any  good  Oxford  man  will  make 
a  civil  servant,  diplomatist,  &a,  if  he  has  character,  and  if  he 
falls  into  the  hands  of  superiors  who  know  how  to  train  him. 

I  am,  &C. 
The  Secretary,  (Signed)        Thomas  Raleigh. 

Royal  Commission  on  Secondary 
Education,  London. 
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Provision  of 
secondary 
teachers  by 
universities. 


Training  of 
teachersi. 


PRINCIPAL  ROBERTSON. 

Question  16.     (1.)  —To  a  limited  extent  only- 

(2.)— No. 

4.  To  a  very  considerable  extent.     But  a  distinction  should 

be  noted  between — 
(a,)  A  relatively  large  nuQiber  of  men  who  take  masterships 
in  public,  grammar,  or  other  secondary  schools  for  a 
year  or  two  only,  between  taking  their  degree    and 
some  other  calling  in  life. 
(6.)  The  minority,  who  make  teaching  their  life's  profession. 
With  regard  to  (a),  the  somewhat  low  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion for  mastei*ships  in  most  secondary  schools  (other  than  the 
best  public  schools)  makes  this  an  easy  temporary  opening  for 
young  graduates,  especially  if  they  are  athletic. 
As  to  (b)f  the  question  merges  in  question  No,  5. 

5.  My  impression  is  that  the  universities,  as  such,  can  do 
best  work  by  confining  themselves  to  the  general  preparation 
involved  in  a  liberal  educaticHi,  such  as  the  possession  of  a 
degree  in  arts  is  supposed  to  imply. 

The  special  training  (in  "  pedagogic  "  method,  &c.)  cannot  be 
easily  given  by  a  university,  as  far  as  Secondary  Education  is 
concerned.  It  is  generally  got  by  a  few  years*  (or  terms')  trial, 
and  perhaps  failure,  in  aetufd:  school  work.  The  best  men  come 
out  after  this,  and  those  unfitted  by  nature  ^nd  character  are 
weeded  out  by  natural  selection*  Whether  this  process  can  be 
to  any  extent  anticipated  by  a  poet-graduaie  pedagogic  course  is 
a  question  of  importance,  as  to  which  I  scarcely  venture  to  give 
an  opinion. 

(Signed)        A.  Robertson, 

Principal  of  Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall, 

May  9th,  1894.  Durham. 


MISS  ROGERS. 

3.  The  correlation  of  the  arrangements  of  Secondary 
Education  with  those  of  the  Universities. 

(h.)— Girls. 
Correlation  of        My  experience  on  this  point  is  mainly  derived  from  the  super- 
university  and    vision  of  the    studies  and   the   tuition   of   48   Oxford  women 
S^ndary         students  in  honour  classics.    I  have  also  taught  Latin  to  the 

Edacatioa  •    iv    i?  -  i.*   i         i      i    i»  ? 

(giri8).  Sixth  form  m  a  high  school  for  one  year,  and  some  years  ago 

I  twice   examined  the  schools  of  the  girls  Public  Day  School 
Company  in  Latin. 

Of  my  48  students,  six  only  were  able  to  begin  the  regular 
course  of  work  immediately  upon  coming  up,  and  three  only 
have  been  able  to  take  their  examination  in  the  same  term  as 
the  men  who  came  up  with  them.  This  was  due  to  insufiicient 
preparation,  some  of  them  not  knowing  enough  classics  to  pass 
the  first  university  examination.     The  six  I  have  mentioned  had 
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had  special  preparation  at  school,  home,  or  a  local  college.  So 
far  as  I  can  judge,  although  the  average  Latin  work  is  higher 
than  it  was  when  I  examine  d  the  Girls'  Public  Day  Schools,  we 
do  not  get  girls  better  prepared  in  advanced  work.  They  are 
not  fit  for  university  teaching  even  in  Latin,  and  they  know 
very  little  Greek.  There  are  some  advantages  in  this.  The 
woi-fc  is  fresher  than  if  a  student  bad  worked  at  classics  for  many 
years,  and  there  is  nothing  to  unlearn.  We  have  had  satisfactory 
results  even  when  the  preparation  given  at  school  has  been  very 
insufficient,  but  a  girl  wastes  time  and  money  if  she  comes  to 
Oxford  to  learn  accidence,  and  the  honour  work  cannot  be  done 
thoroughly.  Teachers  and  pupils  alike  feel  the  want  of 
thoroughness. 

It  is  not  possible  to  ignore  classics  in  girls'  education  while  the 
subject  holds  the  place  it  does  in  boys'  schools  ar.d  at  the 
universities  ;  girls  will  not  leave  them  alone.  They  feel  that  if 
they  are  to  get  the  full  good  out  of  their  university  they  must 
study  the  subjects  in  which  men  win  most  credit,  and  in  which 
the  best  teaching  isto  be  procured.  Those  who  direct  their  studies 
cannot  conscientiously  make  them  the  object  of  educational 
experiments  beyond  a  certain  limit,  nor  will  the  general  public 
iihink  much  of  a  course  of  work  which  is  followed  mainly  or 
entirely  by  women.  We  niay  therefore  always  expect  to  have  a 
fair  proportion  of  our  students  reading  cla^  sics. 

This  question  is  also  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the 
degree-  The  claim  of  women  students  to  the  degree  is  strong  in 
proportion  as  they  are  qualified  in  the  same  way  as  men.  So 
long  as  classics  are  compulsory  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  women 
who  do  not  take  them  put  themselves  at  a  disadvantage  and 
diminish  their  chance  of  being  admitted  to  the  B.A  I  do 
not  consider  the  educational  value  of  a  small  amount  of  Greek 
to  be  great,  and  I  think  that  the  importance  of  Latin  may  be 
over-estimated ;  but  if  the  B.A.  cannot  be  got  without  classics, 
we  must  accept  classics,  for  we  cannot  acquiesce  permanently  in 
the  withholding  of  the  degree.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  such 
changes  made  in  the  degree  course  as  would  bring  it  into  better 
relation  with  the  Secondary  Education  of  girls ;  but  I  cannot 
suppose  that  Oxford  is  as  yet  prepai-ed  to  take  women  into 
consideration  in  prescribing  a  curriculum  for  its  undergraduates. 
At  present,  therefore,  as  far  as  classics  are  concerned,  women 
students  who  come  up  with  the  ordinary  school  preparation  are 
at  a  great  disadvantage.  The  schools  teach  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  Latin  and  very  little  Greek. 

I  do  not,  however,  desire  to  see  girls'  schools  "  classicized,"  even 

if  I  thought  it  feasible.     The  results  of  the  classical  training  of 

,boys  are  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  classics  do  not  form  so 

essential  a   part  of  education   that  the   training   required   for 

university  students  should  be  compulsory  on  all  girls.     I  would, 

Jjowever,  suggest  the  following  points  for  consideration  : — 

.  T    (1.)  Specialisation  should  be  possible  in  the  last  two  year's  of 

a  girl's  school  course,  and  definite  preparation  for  the 
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university  be  begun.  Future  university  students 
should  then  receive  special  instruction  and  be 
encouraged  to  do  more  work  alone.  All  should  take 
Latin  and  Greek  sufficient  for  the  first  university 
examination.  Classical  girls  should  begin  elementary 
honour  work. 

(2.)  The  more  advanced  teaching  should  be  under  the  care  of 
a  really  competent  classical  scholar.  Mistresses  are 
often  set  to  teach  Latin,  even  in  the  higher  forms,  who 
have  very  little  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  who 
are  therefore  not  qualified  to  prepare  for  university 
work.  In  some  schools  I  know  that  special  outside 
teaching  is  provided,  and  so  the  regular  staff  is  not 
unduly  taxed. 

(3.)  There  should  be  more  communication  maintained  between 
the  mistresses  of  schools  and  women  university 
teachers.  The  former,  if  they  are  not  univereity 
women,  are  often  ignorant  of  the  requirements  of  the 
universities,  and  the  latter  have  little  opportunity  of 
studying  the  organisation  of  school  work.  More 
women  should  be  appointed  as  examiners  in  girls' 
schools,  for  it  is  with  the  women  lecturers  and  tutors 
that  the  main  direction  of  a  girl's  university  work 
rests.  At  present  the  relations  are  mainly  informal 
and  by  no  means  adequate. 

(4.)  Girls  should  not  be  sent  up  to  the  university  overworked. 
All  their  energies  are  needed  if  they  are  not  to  suffer 
from  the  strain  of  the  university  course.  It  is  most 
unfair  to  a  girl  to  send  her  up  overtired ;  and  in  many 
cases  it  would  no  doubt  be  better  if  the  holders  of 
scholarships  were  allowed  to  defer  coming  into  residence 
for  a  year. 

(Signed)         A.  M.  A.  H.  Bogebs, 

Tutor  in  Clajssics  to  the  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Women  in  Oxford. 

Tlie  Secretary,  Royal  Commission  on 
Secondary  Education, 
June  27th,  1894. 


REV.  EDWARD  F.  SAMPSON. 

Scholarships  and  Exhibitions. 

I  shall^  I  think,  best  explain  my  views  about  college  scholar- 
ships if  I  begin  by  stating  the  reforms  we  should  ultimately 
have  in  view  in  dealing  witihi  them.  Scholarships  are  still  more 
or  less  sought  after  rather  as  money  prizes  than  for  the  sake  of 
the  gown  or  the  intellectual  distinction  they  confer.  Things  are 
in  this  respect  better,  I  believe,  than  they  were ;  but  it  is  still 
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true  that  a  scholar  is  often  looked  upon  by  his  fellow  under- 
graduates as  a  man  who  is  paid  to  work^  and  intellectual 
excellence  tends  to  be  in  consequence  lightly  regarded.  The 
scholars  of  a  college  should  be  the  intellectual  Aite  of  the 
college ;  the  foundations  should  continue  to  be,  as  they  are  at 
present,  open  to  all ;  neither  wealth  nor  poverty  should  deprive 
a  man  of  the  honour  of  a  scholar's  gown.  Each  college  should 
maintain  a  certain  number  of  scholars ;  the  number  should  not 
be  so  great  as  to  cheapen  the  honour  of  election ;  the  emoluments 
should  be  only  smaU ;  it  is  better  that  they  should  take  the 
form  of  allowance  as  in  the  old  days  than  be  paid  directly  in 
money.  Room-rent  is  not  a  good  form  of  allowance,  as  a  poor 
man  naturally  occupies  a  less  highly-rented  room  than  a  rich 
one ;  but  an  allowance  for  tuition  and  dinner  in  hall  free  of 
charge  would  be  practically  the  same  for  all.  In  any  case,  the 
total  value  of  .a  scholarship  should  be  small — something  between 
201.  and  40L  a  year.  The  college  should,  then,  have  a  large 
exhibition  fund  at  its  disposal,  which  it  should  use  only  for  poor 
men,  and  which  it  should  have  complete  discretion  in  distributing 
in  exhibitions  or  bursaries.  These  might  be  given  either  to 
scholars  or  to  commoners,  as  need  was  shown ;  the  sum  to  be 
expended  in  any  one  year  should  be  limited  ;  but  some  power  of 
accumulation  might  be  allowed,  so  that,  in  a  year  of  exceptional 
pressure  among  the  men,  additional  money  would  be  forth- 
coming. Such  discretionary  power  involves  putting  a  con- 
siderable trust  in  the  governing  bodies  of  the  colleges.  I  believe 
this  can  now  be  safely  done.  All  the  statutes  which  have  been 
made  by  the  various  Commissions  have  been  drawn  from  the 
point  of  view  that  the  colleges  are  sure  to  go  wrong  unless  they 
are  tightly  tied  up.  This  was  natural  enough  when  the  first 
Clommission  came  down  on  an  unwilling  university ;  now  the 
only  consequence  is  that  many  a  forward  movement  is  checked 
and  hindered  because  of  the  want  of  elasticity  in  the  statutes 
under  which  we  act.  I  believe  we  may  be  safely  entrusted  with 
much  wider  powers  than  we  have  at  present,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  be  required  to  present  each  year  to  a 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  a  statement  of  our  scholarship 
and  exhibition  expenditure  ;  it  is  also  possible  that  the  power  of 
the  visitor  should  be  much  more  widely  used  than  it  is  at 
present,  and  in  this  way  an  additional  guarantee  be  provided 
that  the  college  administration  is  fair  and  just. 
Briefly,  my  idea  for  Christ  Church  is  this : — 
(i.)  Upwards  of  50  scholarships,  as  at  present,  of  an  annual 
value  of  between  20/.  and  40Z.,  which  should  be 
regarded  primarily  as  intellectual  distinctions,  and 
should  represent  the  best  intellect  of  the  house. 
(iL)  A  large  fund  at  the  disposal]  of  the  governing  body  from 
which  exhibitions  should  be  granted  to  poor  men, 
whether  scholars  or  commoners,  who  would  be  other- 
wise unable  to  meet  the  expenses  of  life  in  Christ 
Church. 

i    88589.  Q 
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This  is  what  I  look  fbr.  I  am  quite  clear  tliat  it  is  not 
desirable  to  make  any  change  at  present.  When  the  Secondary 
Education  of  England  is  laid  broadly,  as  I  hope  to  see  it,  then 
many  cases  must  of  necessity  be  made  in  the  universities,  and 
I  should  be  glad  if  they  were  to  be  made  in  the  direction  which 
I  have  indicated  here.  Meanwhile,  considering  present  oppor- 
tunities of  school  education,  scholarships  and  exhibitions  are 
plentiful  enough,  and  I  think  few  who  are  qualified  to  gain  one 
or  the  other  fail  to  do  so ;  consequently,  many  poor  men  are 
under  the  present  system  helped  to  their  university  education. 
It  remains  true,  no  doubt,  that  money  is  given,  sometimes  in 
considerable  sums,  to  those  who  have  no  need  for  it ;  bub  it  is 
better  to  endure  this  for  the  time,  than  to  meddle  with  a  s-ysteln 
which  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  before  we  see  clearly  the 
lines  on  which  future  reforms  are  to  proceed.  We  cannot  be 
clear  on  this  point  until  Secondary  Education  as  a  whole  has 
been  thoroughly  and  effectively  organised. 

The  restrictions  on  eligibility  are  practically  of  three  kiads  : — 
(i.)  restriction  as  to  age,  (ii.)  restriction  to  a  particular  school, 
(iii.)  restriction  as  to  area. 

(i.)  The  restriction  as  to  age  is  undoubtedly  good  ;  at  present 
some  scholarships  have  no  limit  of  age.  This  is  a  great  mistake  ; 
it  makes  the  undergraduate  career  an  end  in  itself,  and  not  the 
preparation  for  the  work  of  life.  No  doubt  there  are  exceptional 
cases  but  they  then  can  be  met  by  exhibitions.  At  Christ 
Church  we  ofier  two  or  three  such  exhibitions  each  year  with 
our  scholarships ;  there  is  initially  a  poverty  qualification  on 
them,  and  there  is  no  limit  of  age.  The  limit  of  age  for 
scholarships  is  generally  19  on  the  day  of  election;  many 
elections,  however,  are  made  something  like  a  year  before 
residence  is  begun,  and  the  consequence  is  that  men  come  up 
when  they  are  nearly  20  years  of  age.  The  age  at  elections 
may  well  be  reduced  to  18,  if  not  lower. 

(ii.)  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  condemn  unhesitatingly  close 
^holstrships,  i.e.,  scholarships  confined  to  a  particular  school.  I 
think  there  is  a  change  coming  over  our  ideas  in  this  respect 

Schoolmasters  begin  to  dislike  "  cramming  "  their  boys  with  a 
view  to  the  college  scholarship  examinations ;  a  headmaster 
with  his  heart  in  his  work  prefers  to  train  his  boys  as  he  sees  to 
be  best  for  them ;  and  this  he  is  able  to  do  if  his  school  is 
connected  with  one  of  the  colleges,  and  he  is  consequently  sure 
of  scholarships  by  which  ho  can  pass  his  boys  on  to  the 
university.  The  historical  connexion  between  New  College  and 
Winchester,  St.  John's  College  and  Merchant  Taylore,  and 
Christ  Church  and  Westminster  will,  I  believe,  bear  very  close 
scrutiny.  No  doubt,  like  any  human  arrangement,  this  method 
is  open  to  criticism,  and  has  its  weak  points.  It  will,  however, 
I  feel  sure,  favourably  compare  with  the  system  which  has 
grown  up  under  the  influence  of  unlimited  competition  in  which 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  schools  or  colleges  or  competitors 
play  the  most  undignified   part.     Some  modification  must  be 
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made  in  this ;  it  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  education  is  being 
most  completely  destroyed  by  examination. 

(iii.)  I  see  no  reason  why  in  the  new  school  system  some 
arraogement  of  a  similar  prescription  to  the  close  scholarship  for 
schools  should  not  be  made  for  districts  or  areas ;  though  here 
it  is  a  little  difficult  to  speak.  Again,  it  seems  to  me  we  must 
get  our  Secondary  Education  system  ;  when  that  is  soundly 
established,  the  college  scholarships  can  be  bi'ought  into  relation 
to  it. 

There  is,  however,  another  point  closely  connected  with  the 
college  scholarship  system  to  which  I  must  ask  leave  to  refer, 
and  that  is  school  scholarships.  The  foundation  of  our  great 
schools  are  too  largely  monopolised  by  the  upper  strata  of  the 
middle  classes.  There  may,  no  doubt,  be  reason,  as  I  hold  there 
is  reason  here  in  Oxford,  for  allowing  the  foundations  on  such 
to  be  open  to  all  rich  and  poor  alike,  in  order  that  they  may 
represent  the  intellectual  dite  of  the  schools.  This  is  for 
persons  more  conversant  with  schools  than  I*  am  to  decide  ;  but 
in  this  case  the  money  value  of  the  scholarship  should  be  small, 
and  the  funds  set  free  and  an  exhibition  for  the  poorer  scholars 
and  members  of  this  school  provided.  And  here  I  venture  to 
think  there  is  little  reason  for  delay  in  making  some  change. 
It  is  almost  an  outrage  on  common  sense  that  large  endowments 
should  pass,  as  they  not  unfrequently  do,  under  our  present 
system,  into  the  pockets  of  parents  who  are  well  able  to  pay  all 
the  expenses  of  their  children's  education. 

Westminster  is  a  school  to  which  attention  may  well  be 
directed.  For  some  years  past  it  has  been  steadily  changing  its 
character  from  a  public  school  in  the  old  sense  to  that  of  a 
London  School.  The  place  it  should  take  under  its  changed 
Condition  has  yet  to  be  decided  ;  but  the  large  foundation  of 
this  school  should  play  a  very  important  in  the  educational 
Organisation  of  London. 

Non-CoUegiate  System.     Poor  Men  at  the  University 

•  I  have  not  any  intimate  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the 
non-collegiate  system,  but  on  the  general  question  I  should  like 
to  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  or  two.  It  was  started  to  enable  a 
poorer  class  of  men  to  come  to  Oxford,  while  the  well-endowed 
<K>llege8  in  the  main  devoted  themselves  to  the  upper  and  vq>per 
middle  classes.  No  one  can  come  to  a  place  like  Christ  Church 
^ho  does  not  directly  or  indirectly  share  in  its  endowments.  It 
4eems  to  me  only  an  evidence  of  the  hopelessly  wrong  lines  on 
Which  we  have  been  moving  that  a  system  to  bring  poor  men  to 
Oxford  has  to  be  organised  outside  the  colleges.  Again,  I  say, 
lay  the  foundation  of  Secondary  Education  wide  and  deep,  and 
leave  the  future  to  work  itself  out.  Often  the  reason  why  poor 
men  do  not  come  to  Oxford  is  that  they  have  no  possible 
opportunity  of  preparation.  Give  every  man,  rich  or  poor,  his 
chance  —put   sound   educational    opportunity  in   his   way,  use 

Q  2 
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endowments  wisely,  so  that  those  who  are  worth  helping  and 
need  it  are  helped  by  them,  and  not  many  years  hence  this 
country  will  easily  supply  Oxford  with  its  3,000  undergraduate 
students,  all  of  them  men  with  some  interest  in  intellectual 
subjects.  Then,  as  men  well  prepared  and  trained  press  into  the 
university,  the  standard  of  matriculation  at  the  colleges  will 
rise,  as  it  most  certainly  ought  to  dc>,  and  the  whole  character  of 
the  university  will  change.  With  the  advent  in  greater  numbers 
of  a  less  wealthy  class,  life  must  become  simpler ;  and  as  it 
grows  simpler  expenses  will  fall,  and  a  university  career  instead 
of  being  so  much  a  luxury  for  the  rich  will  be  within  the  reach 
of  all  who  ought  to  come.  I  deliberately  say  "  who  ought  to 
"  come  " — Oxford  must  remain  the  home  of  the  few ;  not 
selected  in  the  future  as  has  been  too  often  the  case  in  the 
past  by  wealth,  but  selected  on  intellectual  and  academic 
grounds.  Already  as  yet  poor  men  within  the  colleges — 
in  Christ  Church  we  fortunately  have  special  ways  in 
which  we  can  help  them — but  from  what  I  have  seen  I  think 
very  often  the  right  kind  of  poor  men  do  not  come.  It  is 
wholly  sad  to  see  a  poor  man  with  no  special  intellectual  gifts 
or  capacities  (struggle  through  to  a  degree,  and  then  ask  himself 
what  he  is  to  do.  Even  able  men  sometimes  have  a  difficulty  in 
finding  employment,  but  so  far  as  they  can  and  do  get  work ; 
the  others  if  they  have  no  call  to  clerical  work  find  themselves 
hopelessly  stranded ;  they  have  lost  the  best  years  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  woik  they  might  have  done,  and  have  got  but  little 
in  its  place  ;  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  encourage  such  men  to 
waste  their  time  at  the  university.  We  should  aim  at  teaching 
the  teachers  from  the  primary  school  upwards  ;  all  masters  who 
can  should  be  university  men.  We  ought  as  far  as  possible  to 
train  all  Anglican  clergy  and  all  ministers  of  the  Nonconformist 
bodies ;  it  would  be  a  loss  if  law  and  medicine  were  divorced 
from  the  university.  Besides  these,  young  men  of  leisure  and 
means  who  have  real  intellectual  interests,  and  all  of  all  ranks 
who  have  special  intellectual  gifts  should  find  their  place  in  the 
university.  Then,  as  to  the  rest  who  must  go  earlier  into  the 
work  of  life,  and  cannot  spare  the  time  to  come  to  us,  we  must 
go  to  them,  and  the  extension  colleges  planted  about  the  country 
must  form  the  link  between  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
and  the  old  universities.  On  this  subject  I  might  say  much,  but 
it  has  been  my  happiness  for  many  years  to  work  side  by  side 
with  Mr.  Sadler.  I  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  differ  from 
him,  either  in  regard  to  the  work  to  be  immediately  done,  or  in 
regard  to  the  aims  and  hopes  that  should  inspire  us  for  the 
future,  and  I  can  add  notldng  to  all  he  can  so  well  say  on  this 
point 

AtJdeticism, 

I  shall  be  glad  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  a  subject  of 
great  and  growing  importance  and  difficulty,  viz.,  athleticism.     I 
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am  the  more  anxious  to  do  this  because  there  seems  at  times  to 
be  an  opinion  abroad  that  the  choice  lies  between  our  developing 
men's  physical  powers  and  activities  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  leaving  them  with  overstrung  brains  and  feeble  bodies ; 
and  in  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  necessity  of  raising  the 
intellectual  standard  of  a  large  section  of  the  university^  it  may 
be  thought  I  am  encouraging  the  latter  type  of  undergraduate. 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  my  thoughts  than  this.  I  believe 
the  Education  Department  took  -a  great  step  forward  when  it 
began  to  pay  attention  to  the  physical  training  of  the  children 
committed  to  its  care,  and  I  am  anxious  that  in  all  new 
secondary  schools,  especially  in  those  that  are  day  schools,  the 
physical  training  of  the  scholars  should  have  its  due  and  healthy 
place  in  the  school  curriculum.  As  matters  stand  in  many  of 
our  schools,  and  at  times  in  the  universities,  the  place  taken  by 
athleticism  is  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  its  claims. 
There  is,  I  fear,  a  growing  tendency  to  choose  a  man  as 
an  assistant  master  in  the  first  place  because  he  is  a  "  blue," 
and  in  the  second  because  he  can  teach  anything,  or  has  any 
intellectual  interests  or  enthusiasm.  No  doubt  it  is  easy  to 
exaggerate  what  is  going  on,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  evidence 
to  prove  our  statement,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
iiie  tendency  is  a  perfectly  obvious  one.  When  the  due  balance 
and  proportion  is  recognised  between  the  objects  men  should  set 
before  themselves,  athleticism  often  becomes  an  entirely  healthy 
influence,  and  I  have  known  many  men  whose  work  in  life  has 
been  strengthened  and  enriched  by  the  vigour  and  power  given 
to  it  through  their  interest  in  games.  But  when  this  is  not  so, 
the  worship  of  muscular  energy  tends  to  a  very  subtle  materi- 
alism, more  dangerous  and  hurtful  than  any  theoretical  teaching. 
It  tends  to  a  depreciation  of  intellectual  eminence ;  it  has  grown 
into  prominence  at  a  time  when  we  have  to  face  the  slackening, 
too  often  the  practical  disappearance,  of  all  that  we  used  to 
associate  with  the  word  "religion."  I  use  this  word  in  its 
widest  fullest  sense.  Boys  trained  under  these  conditions,  in 
such  an  atmosphere,  must  grow  up  with  their  mental  horizon 
so  narrowed  as  to  be  untouched  by  "  ideas  "  ;  the  ethical 
surroundings  which  in  the  past  have  done  so  much  and  moulded 
character  are  out  of  sight ;  the  liighest  enthusiasms  boys  have 
before  them  are  directed  to  physical  and  material  perfection ; 
the  ideals  that  have  their  home  in  spiritual  enthusiasm  are 
beyond  their  ken  ;  they  will  never  grow  into  the  '^  young  men 
that  shall  dream  dreams."  I  can  only  repeat  that  I  am  not  an 
opponent  of  athletics.  I  am  old  enough  to  have  watched  their 
growth  at  Oxford  from  comparatively  small  beginnings,  and  for 
a  long  time  they  were  almost  an  unmixed  good.  They 
praGti<»dly  put  an  end  to  the  large  class  of  "  loafers "  that 
existed  in  my  own  undergraduate  days.  My  plea  is  that 
physical  training  and  games  should  have  a  recognised  place  in 
education ;  but  that,  at  least  as  far  as  those  who  teach  and  direct 
education  are  concerned,  th^  sense  gf  proportion  should  not  be 
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lost,  and  that  while  the  care  o£  the  body  has  its  due  and 
rightfal  place,  it  should  not  over-ride  or  put  out  to  the  second 
place  the  mental,  spiritual,  ethical,  discipline  and  training,  in 
virtue  of  their  capacity  for  which  men  are  higher  than  the  brute 
creation. 

The  Object  of  the  Extension  of  EAacation, 

Probably  the  present  educational  movement  will  give  the  tone 
and  colour  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  country  for  many 
generations  to  come.  Might  I  plead,  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  some  of  our  greatest  teachers  and  guides,  that  we  should  put 
clearly  before  ourselves  what  we  mean  by  our  desire  for  the 
extensiou  of  education  ?  The  enthusiasm  for  it,  so  far  as  it 
exists,  seems  to  be  rooted  in  the  idea  that  it  is  a  means  of 
"  getting  on,"  i.e.,  rising  in  the  social  scale,  gaining  wealth  or 
personal  advantage  or  profit.  At  iirst  only  few  can  "  get  on " 
in  this  sense;  our  aim  from  our  point  of  view  it  may  well  be 
our  chief  aim)  is  that  these  should  be  the  right  few ;  but  to  the 
end  of  time  the  many  must  fail  here.  They  will,  if  we  are  not 
careful,  fall  back  discontented  and  hopeless.  There  is  no  doubfc 
a  healthy  discontent ;  but  the  discontent  manufactured  in  this 
way  will  be  in  the  completest  sense  unhealthy,  and  might  only. 
too  easily  become  in  the  correct  sense  revolutionary.  It  would 
be  well  if  we  could  make  people  understand  that  the  real  end  of 
education  is  the  formation  or  character,  and  the  opening  of  the 
understanding — ^teaching  people  to  know  how  to  live,  and  giving 
them  interests  and  ideas  that  lie  far  away  from  selfish  aims  or 
personal  aggrandisement.  If  we  are  to  make  education  this, 
maay  things  that  have  had  but  a  small  place  hitherto  must  be 
given  a  prominent  place.  Music,  for  example,  must  be  widely 
taught.  No  doubt  only  few  are  in  the  true  sense  musicians, 
but  most  people  can  take  pleasure  in  it,  and  many  could  with 
a  little  sound  teaching  get  the  happiness  that  is  given  by  . 
faculties  trained  to  understand  and  appreciate  all  that  is  good 
and  true  [in  music.  Architecture,  sculpture,  and  something  of 
art  generally  should  be  encouraged ;  flowers  are  really  within 
the  reach  of  all,  or  they  might  easily  become  so ;  some  living 
knowledge  of  them  should  be  given.  I  say,  "  living  "  advisedly 
the  last  thing  that  will  add  grace  to  life  is  to  be  Ibund  in  the 
dry  bones  of  some  scientific  text-books.  Children  in  the  country 
should  learn  to  know  about  insects,  and  birds,  and  all  that 
belongs  to  country  life  ;  all  children  might  learn  something  of  . 
astronomy  and  of  the  story  of  the  heavens.  And  since  we 
may  with  one  reservation  accept  the  statement  that  the  highest 
study  of  man  is  man  himself,'  literature — ^in  the  sounder,  more 
liberal  sense  in  which  Oxford  at  its  best  times  has  understood* 
the  term — should  be  given  a  foremost  place  among  the  things  * 
in  whidi  people  are  led  to  find  fun  and  unselfish  pleasure.  Sine  r 
tgr.side  with  them  must  go  the  inculcation  of  a  quiet  simplicity,  ' 
of  severe  trutlifulness,  honesty,  and  agreeableness,  vdih,  the  fear-i 
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and  love  of  Gkxl ;  then  in  time  there  may  grow  up  generations 
of  English  people  worthy  of  the  tradition  they  inherit.  It  may 
be  this  is  an  ideal — but  men  and  nations  have  been  noble  so 
far  as  they  have  had  faith  and  oourage  to  cling  to  ideals ;  I 
plead  that  in  this  question  of  education  we  shall  get  right  away 
from  the  fierce  and  feverish  race  after  success  and  gain  in  which 
the  few  only  can  prosper,  while  the  many  must  be  broken  down 
and  crushed,  and  set  clearly  before  ourselves  as  the  one  object 
of  all  our  endeavour,  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  whole 
nation. 

(Signed)        Edward  F.  Sampson, 

Student  and  Censor  of  Christ  Church, 
June  14th,  1894.  Oxford. 


MR  A.  SIDGWICK. 

In  the  subjoined  reply  to  the  questions  forwarded  to  me  by 
the  secretary^  I  have  thought  it  best  to  confine  myself  to  one 
question,  Na  3  ;  inasmuch  as  on  the  other  side  I  had  either  not 
sufficient  direct  experience  to  justify  me  in  troubling  the 
Commission  with  any  remarks,  or  anything  that  I  wished  to^ 
say  it  seemed  to  me  more  convenient  to  say  in  relation  to* 
question  3.  For  the  points  which  I  have  discussed  are  all 
really  relevant  to  the  question,  which  runs  as  follows : — 

''How  far  are  the  present  aiTangements  of  Secondary 
Education  in  due  correlation  with  those  of  the  universities  ? 

"(a.)  Qenerally. 

"  (6.)  Specially,  with  regard  to — 
"  (1 .)  Poor  students. 
"(2.)  Girla 
'*  (3.)  Students  requiring  technological  instruction.'' 

I  have  not  replied  to  (b)  (3)  at  all ;  and  the  other  points  I 
have  rearranged  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  convenience. 

3.  I  should  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  clearest  way  to 
answer  this  question  would  be  briefly  to  enumerate  the  points 
in  which  there  is  contact,  necessary  or  natural,  between  the 
universities  and  the  secondary  schools,  to  consider  what  would 
be  "  due  correlation  '*  in  respect  of  each  of  these  points,  and  then 
to  examine  how  far  under  present  arrangements  that  due 
correlation  is  attained. 

These  points  of  contact  mi^ht  be  enumerated  as  follows  : —       CorreUtioii  of 

(a.)  Admission  of  students  from  secondary  schools  to  university  j^^d^  *^ 

studies.  Educfttion. 

(&.)  Opportunities  of  study  at  universities. 
ifi,)  University  recognition  of  studies  satisfactorily  pursued. 
,  (d)  Assistance  to  poor  and  promising  scholars  residing  at 
university. 
e.)  Examination  of  secondary  schools. 
..(/)  Continuation-studies  for  those  unable  to  reside. 
(g.)  Iiaizung  of  teachers  for  secondary  school& 
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I  shall  confine  myself  mainly,  in  speaking  of  the  universities, 
to  Oxford,  where  I  have  lived  and  taught  for  1 5  years,  though  I 
may  occasionally  refer  to  Cambridge,  where  I  was  an  under- 
graduate, and  resided  one  year  after  my  degree,  and  did  some 
"College  lecturing  and  private  teaching. 
Admission  of  (a.)  With  regard  to  the  admission  of  students  from  schools, 
Btudent8.  tjj^  ^^Q  correlation  is  tolerably  obvious  ;  it  is  to  admit  all  who 

reach  a  reasonable  minimum  of  general  education,  and  in  that 
way  show  themselves  properly  prepared  to  undertake  further 
study  on  university  standards. 

The  admission  examination  at  Oxford  (called  responsions) 
requires  a  student  who  means  to  be  matriculated  and  reside  as 
a  member  of  the  university :  (a)  To  be  a  man ;  (6)  To  pass  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  elementary  mathematics. 

(a.)  The  first  condition  constitutes  in  my  view  a  serious 
deficiency  in  the  **  due  correlation."  It  is  true  that  there  are 
in  Oxford  about  150  women  students  who  reside  thei*e  during 
term,  and  practically  are  admitted  to  many  of  the  privileges  of 
undergraduates  (instruction  by  college  and  university  teachers, 
the  use  of  laboratories,  museums,  and  libraries)  ;  but  they  have 
no  ri^kt  to  any  of  these  privileges ;  any  of  the  teachers  may, 
and  a  few  do,  refuse  them  admission  to  their  lecture  rooms. 
They  are  not  matriculated,  and  the  university  has  no  official 
knowledge  of  their  existence  in  Oxford.  They  are  not  even 
technically  admitted  •  to  the  examinations ;  for  though  every 
examination  (in  the  pass  and  honour  schools)  is  now  open  to 
them,  and  though  they  arc  examined  at  the  same  time  and  place 
as  the  undergraduates,  by  the  same  examiners,  in  the  same 
papers^  and  classed  on  the  same  standards,  yet  technically  (as 
far  as  the  women  are  concerned)  it  is  a  local  eocamination  which 
happens  to  be  held  in  Oxford.  Their  names  are  entered  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Local  Examinations  Delegacy  ;  non-resident 
women  students  are  examined  equally  with  the  resident ;  and 
strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  the  women  who  are  admitted  to  the 
university  examinations,  but  the  local  delega^cy,  who  are  allowed 
to  use  these  examinations  in  place  of  their  own.  Although  by 
these  circuitous  ingenuities  most  of  the  practical  advantages  of 
university  education  are  secueed  for  the  women  students,  a  plain 
man  may  be  excused  for  asking,  why  should  they  not  be  more 
simply  and  directly  secured  ?  It  certainly  seems  an  undesirable 
distincti('n  to  draw  between  the  girls  and  the  boys  who  are 
taught  in  secondary  schools,  that  the  former  cannot  be  admitted 
members  of  the  university,  that  they  get  their  teaching  in 
Oxford  lecture-rooms  by  private  favour,  and  honours  in  their 
examinations  by  a  legal  fiction. 

It  might,  however,  be  replied  that  two  advantages,  which  the 
women-students  under  the  present  system  enjoy,  would  be  lost 
to  them  if  they  were  matriculated  as  members  of  the  university. 
These  are : — (1)  that  the  conditions  of  examination  are  more 
elastic  for  them,  inasmuch  as  they  need  not  reside  in  Oxford, 
they  may  take  their  final  examinations  when  they  please,  and 
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(2)  under  the  delegates'  regulations  they  are  only  required  to 
have  passed  a  preliminary  examination  in  which  neither  Qreek 
nor  Latin  is  compulsory. 

As  to  (1.)  I  must  defer  the  full  discussion  of  it  till  I  deal 
with  the  third  head,  the  question  of  university  recogoition  of 
studies.  But  I  may  remark  at  once  that  I  see  no  reason  why 
matriculation  could  deprive  the  women  students  of  their 
privilege  of  being  admitted  to  the  university  class-lists  without 
residence.  This  privilege  they  have  at  Oxford,  but  not  at 
Cambridge ;  for  at  Oxford  the  theory  has  always  been  that 
residence  is  required  not  for  admission  to  eocamiTiation,  but  for 
admission  to  a  degree.  The  question  of  the  degree  I  do  not 
raise  here ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  why  women  students 
should  not  be  admitted  to  membership  of  the  university — 
carrying  a  title  to  the  educcUional  privileges — without  insisting 
on  residence  at  all.  The  non-residents  might  still  pursue  their 
studies  elsewhere  and  be  examined  and  classed  at  Oxford ;  the 
residents  might  in  addition  acquire  the  right  to  attend  college 
and  university  lectures,  and  to  be  admitted  to  libraries  and 
museums. 

(2.)  Is  more  important  in  regard  to  the  secondary  schools ;  Poeition  of 
for  if  the  women  university  students  were  matriculated,  it  might  Greek, 
seem  reasonable  that  they  should  be  required  to  pass  the 
university  examinations,  i.e.,  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek.  In  that 
case  all  secondary  girls'  schools  who  prepared  pupils  for  uni- 
versities would  have  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek.  Are  we 
prepared  to  force  classics  upon  girls'  schools  ? 

My  answer  would  be,  briefly,  Latin,  yes ;  Greek,  no.  Latin 
i3  already  taught  in  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  better  girls'  schools ; 
and  many  people  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  great. im- 
provement to  girls'  education  if  in  all  the  high  schools  where 
girls  were  able  to  stay  till  the  age  of  17  or  18,  Latin  formed  a 
regular  part  of  their  curriculum,  at  least  in  the  upper  forms.  In 
this  opinion  I  concur ;  and  I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  in  carrying  it  into  practice.  The  question  of  Greek 
brings  us  to  the  second  of  the  two  conditions  of  admission  to 
the  university  studies  at  Oxford;  for  it  may  be  suitably  dis- 
cussed with  regard  to  men  as  well  as  women. 

(6.)  Students  then  have  to  pass  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  elementary 
mathematics,  in  order  to  start  on  their  higher  course.  The 
principle  of  this  preliminary  is  obvious,  that  the  minimum 
preparation  required  comprises  a  school  training  in  letters  and 
science.  Science  is  interpreted  (at  Oxford)  to  mean  arithmetic, 
and  either  Euclid  i.  or  ii.,  or  algebra  to  quadratic  equations. 
Letters  are  interpreted  to  mean  one  Latin  and  Greek  book,  Latin 
prose  composition,  and  grammar. 

The  minimum  is  very  low  in  both  constituents;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  say  that  the  mathematical  knowledge,  though  very  ; 
little,  is  genuine,  the  classical  knowledge,  at  least  in  Greek,  is  . 
^2^  genuine.     In  arithmetic  and  algebra,  at  least,  every  question 
18  a  problem,  however  simple ;  to  aa'^wer  it  requires .  something 
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besides  memory.  But  in  a  language  the  least  degree  of  lecurning 
that  can  foe  called  genuine  is  the  power  to  read  and  write,  or  at 
leaat  to  read  a  passage  (however  easy)  in  that  language  without 
having  seen  it  foefore.  The  booki  and  the  grammar  can  foe 
committed  to  memory,  and  in  Greek  this  is  all  that  the  university 
requires  foefore  the  student  starts  on  his  academic  studies  pr(^erly 
so  called.  Nor  is  any  more  Oieek  required  for  a  full  degree 
course.  In  my  opinion  the  requirement  of  this  minimum  of 
Greek  ought  not  to  foe  maintained,  foecause  it  is  valueless  in 
itself,  and  deters  from  a  university  education  (except  at  the 
cost  of  a  vexatious  waste  of  time)  those  numerous  students  who 
have  not  had  the  opportanity  of  learning  Greek  at  school  or  at 
home. 

No  one,  I  think,  who  knows  what  the  standard  of  this 
minimum  Greek  test  is  would  traverse  my  judgment  of  its 
intrinsic  value;  but  it  would  be  replied  (1)  that  the  proper 
remedy  would  be  to  raise  it  (e,g,,  by  including  an  easy  pa&sage 
for  translation  at  sight)  (2)  that  the  lowness  of  the  standard  at 
least  prevents  the  requirement  from  being  a  substantial  grievance, 
(3)  that  even  if  the  Greek  knowledge  which  the  test  secures  is 
not  in  itself  valuable,  the  test  is  needful  to  prevent  the  study 
from  dying  out  in  the  secondary  schools.  I  am  not  impressed 
by  any  of  these  arguments ;  and  though  it  would  foe  Out  of 
plaoe  to  reply  at  length  to  them,  I  may  foriefly  say  (1)  that  it 
would  foe  quite  impossifole  at  Oxford  to  raise  the  stisbndard  of 
compulsory  Greek,  for  all  the  colleges  which  depend  for  a  supply 
of  undergraduates  on  schools  where  Greek  is  not  taught,  or  is 
tavight  as  an  extra,  would  oppose  a  reform  that  would  injuriously 
affect  their  clientele;  while  if  the  change  were  imposed  from 
witiiout  (a  thing  hardly  conceivable),  it  would  at  once  raise  an 
agitation  against  compulsory  Greek  altogether ;  (2)  that  though 
the  knowledge  of  Greek  secured  is  useless,  it  is  none  the  less 
vexatious  for  a  student,  trained  without  it,  to  spend  six  months 
in  requiring  it ;  (3)  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
stttdy  of  Greek  would  die  out  in  the  schools*  if  the  compulsory 
nunimum  were  no  longer  exacted  as  a  condition  for  entering  the 
universities.  For  quite  apart  from  the  great  increase  in  t^cent 
years,  or  the  general  interest  in  Greek,  and  foelief  in  its  educa^  ' 
tional  Value — which  is  discemifole  in  improved  text-foooks^ 
multiplied  opportunities  of  learning,  publication  of  translations 
of  l^aimed  joui-nals,  of  literary  criticisms  and  studies,  as  well  as 
in  the  raised  standard  of  school  teaching  in  the  subject;  and  the' 
great  recent  growth  of  classical  studies  and  students  in  the 
universities — quite  apart  fi*om  this,  I  say,  the  endowm^Tits 
(prizes,  honours,  fellowships,  &c.)  awarded  for  classical  studies, 
would  always  have  more*  effect  i&  maintaining  the  ^tady  in 
those  schools  where  it  could  foe  a^dequately  taught,  than  the 
afoolition  of  the  compulsory  minimum  would  have  in  tending ' 
to  discourage  it. 

>  I  <may  add  that  the  university  has  already  recognised,  in  two 
cOinners  of  the  eduoationAl  fi^^  the  desirability  of  didpcttflp^ 
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with  the  universal  requiremeuts  of  Greek.  The  first  concerns 
Indian  stttdenta  Any  candidate  bom  in  India  is  allowed  in 
respoosions  and  the  first  public  examination  (commonly  called 
"  smalls  "  and  ^'  mods  '*)  to  offer  either  Sanskrit  or  Arabic  as  a 
substitute  for  either  Greek  or  Latin.  The  second  case  is  that  of 
candidates  for  the  proposed  research  degree.  It  is  premature  to 
lay  much  .stress  on  this,  as  the  proposal  is  not  yet  embodied  in 
a  statute ;  but  the  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  new  degree  were 
passed  last  May  without  opposition,  said  one  of  these  proposed 
to  admit  to  the  special  studies  "  persons  not  being  gradaatei^  of 
*"  Oxford  who  have  given  satisfactory  proof  of  general  education 
'^  and  of  fitness  to  enter  on  a  course  of  special  study/'  There  is 
no  dchibt  that  (fi.g.)  foreign  degrees  obtained  without  Greek  will 
be  aoc^ted  as  "  satisfactory  proof  of  general  education." 

The  university-  which  thus  allows  (or  will  shortly  allow) 
Hindoo  «rfeudents  and  graduates  of  foreign  and  American  univeT'^ 
sities  to  obtain  dc^ees  at  Oxfcml  without  Greek,  ought  certainly 
to  allow  the  s|ime  exemption  to  the  rapidly  growing  class  of 
English  students,  trained  in  secondary  schools  whieb  do*  not 
teach  Greek,  or  on  the  modem  side  of  those  which  do. 

Opperiunities  of  st/udy. — In  regard  to  tins  point,  again,  the  Opportimities 
princij^e  of  due  correlation  is  plain,  viz.  that  the  univ«*sity  ^^  f^^j' 
should  provide  proper  opportunities  of  advaneed  study  in  any 
branch  of  liberal  education  (as  opposed  to  professional  training) 
of  which  the  earlier  stages  are  (or  may  be)  taught  in  the 
secondary  schools.      The    ordinary  curricula  of  these  schools 
include  lAiin,   Greeks  mathematics,  science,  French,  German, 
English  history,  and  divinity.    The  university  supplies  teacbersi 
prescribed  courses  of  study,  and  honour  examinations,  in  clasiries. 
Oriental  langnagee,  mathematics,  hi8t<»ry  (ancient  and  modern)^ 
philoaophyv  hi>w,  science,  and  theology*    Law  and  philosophy 
are  rightly  iaciiided  in  the  uaiversity  optional  courses,  and  (also 
rightly)  not  atten^pted  by  the  schools.     The  one  great  omission 
in  the  "  due  correlation "  is  the  study  on  academic  standarda  of 
modem  lao^^uagea     In  English  lai^uage  and  literature  the 
university  oi  Oxfcnxi  has  within  the  last  month  (June  1894), 
after  an  agitation  lasting  for  several  years^  at  length  consented  to 
establish  an  honour  sohocd ;  though  the  organising  of  the  course, 
and  the  systematic  iBstructicMi  in  the  subject,- is  work  that  yet 
remains  to  do.    'But  tho  language  and  literatures  of  France  and 
Oennany  aie«t  least  as  regularly  studied  in  secondary  schools  < 
as  those  of  Elngland;  and  there  ougHt  to  be  a  systematic  course  , 
provided  by  the  •  university  for  the  study  of  these,  if  not  of 
other •  European  languagea    There ^are,  it  is  true,  four  university 
teachers  .(tiie  1' Taylorion  "foundation). in.   French,  Germah> 
Italian,  and  Spasish  respeetively,  and  there  is  onsi  scholarship . 
awaided  fiir  proficieBeyin  each  slanguage  in  tuni.    But  these 
institati<«S'are  practicallgr  wasted,  tl^.  are  ornamental  mei/ely.:^ 
In  default  of «  reguhr  oouifie,  in  whidi  adequate  study  would  r 
onafiiy-lGrxa^dagBeej  \ik  is  Ai^-.to  eKpeet  that  the.  T^iylonau . 
tixmiiiofip^H^ika^  systematic  study...  The^ 
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natural  result  of  such  imperfectly  adapted  arrangements  is  as 
follows :  the  teachers  have  very  little  to  do,  and  the  scholarships . 
fall  not  to  serious  students  as  a  reward  of  regular  study,  but  to 
clever  men  who  from  circumstances  of  birth  or  education  have 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  language&  Among  the  scholars 
and  exhibitioners  of  the  last  12  years  I  find  nine  foreign  names; 
this  eloquent  fact  will  suffice  to  dispense  me  from  fui-ther 
argument.  The  university  has  since  1887  provided  honour 
exhaminations  in  Sanskrit,  PeiBian,  Hindustani,  Hindi,  Marathi, 
Bengali,  Tamil,  Telugu,  Chinese,  Burmese,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  and 
Aramaic — besides  Latin  and  Greek ;  it  provides  none  in  French 
and  German.  This  anomalous  and  incongruous  omission  ought 
to  be  rectified,  if  "  due  correlation  '  is  to  be  established. 

The  anomaly  of  the  situation  is  increased  by  the  fact  that, 
though  a  university  honour  school  of  English  has  only  just  been 
established,  and  an  honour  school  of  French  and  German  has 
not  been  thought  of,  there  nevertheless  has  existed  in  Oxford, 
for  15  years,  an  honour  examination  on  the  highest  academic 
standards,  conducted  under  the  authority  of  the  university,  in 
both  English  and  modem  languages.  This  examination  has 
been  instituted  by  the  delegacy  of  local  examination,  and  it  is 
open  to  women  only.  It  is,  s^ctly  speaking  (as  above  explained), 
a  local  examination,  not  open  to  men,  and  accidentally  held  in 
Oxford  only.  But  substantially  it  is  an  honour  school  of 
modem  languages  to  which  women  alone  are  privileged  to  be 
admitted. 

It  is    about   time   that   the    university  established    similar 
privileges  for  its  own  matriculated  students. 
Universitj  (c.)  University  recognition. — The  third  point  is  the  duty  of 

reoojmtion  of    ^j^^  university  to  give  a  regular  official  stamp  to  those  students 

whose  proficiency  it  has  tested  (whether  by  examination  or. 
otherwise)  and  approved.  This  touches  the  secondary  schools 
obviously  in  two  ways;  the  official  stamp  or  degree  is  the 
recognition  of  studies  successfully  performed,  and  it  is  also 
generally  accepted  as  a  gurantee  of  qualification  to  teach.  It  is 
the  final  recognition  of  the  secondary  scholar,  and  the  initial 
recognition  of  the  secondary  teacher. 

The  one  great  defect  in  the  "  due  correlation"  of  universities 
and  schools  in  regard  to  the  degree  is  this ;  that  while  a  man 
who  has    resided  the  required  time  and  passed  the  required 
examination  is  allowed  the  degree,  to  a  woman  who  has  done ' 
exactly  the  same  it  is  refused. 

This  strange  and  untenable  anomaly  is  partly  explained  by  the 
history  of  women's  examinations  at  Oxford,  The  university  at 
first  established  separate  honour  examinations  for  women,  by 
request  of  those  interested  in  their  higher  education ;  and,  as 
there  was  then  no  thought  of  a  degree  for  women,  these 
examinations  were  (as  partially  explained  above)  entrusted  to 
the  local  delegacy  to  organise.  The  courses,  it  was  thought, 
would  be  useful  to  those  who  wished  to  pursue  their  studies ;  and 
the  honoi;rs  would  serve. as  qualifications  for  teaching  posts  in 
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secondary  girls'  schools.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  public 
and  even  the  head-mistresses  and  governing  bodies  of  schools 
failed  to  recognise  the  standard  of  the  acquirements  which  these 
examinations  were  meant  to  guarantee.  "  We  understand,"  they 
said,  *^  what  is  the  value  of  a  first  class  in  the  university  honour 
"  schools  of  classics,  history,  or  science ;  but  we  do  not  under* 
"  stand  these  women's  examinations;  we  do  not  know  what 
*'  these  classes  mean."  The  friends  of  women's  education  in 
Oxford  were  thus  forced,  in  the  interests  of  students  who 
meant  to  be  teachers,  to  apply  to  the  university  to  admit 
women  to  the  mens  examinations.  Four  schools  were  thus 
opened  in  1884 ;  and  for  the  last  ten  years  whenever  another 
tehool  was  needed  further  application  was  made^  and  the 
university  granted  the  request.  Thus  gradually  there  has  been 
effected  a  complete  substitution  of  the  men's  examinations  for 
the  original  women's  examinations  instituted  by  the  delegacy,  the 
only  special  women's  examinations  which  now  remain  are  the 
preliminary  (in  which  other  languages  may  be  taken  instead  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  required  of  the  men),  and  the  Modem 
Language  Honour  Examination  (to  which  the  men  have  nothing 
corresponding). 

Thus,  as  the  resident  women  students  have  increased  in 
number,  both  the  courses  of  study  they  pursue  and  the 
examinations  whereby  they  are  tested  have  become  gradually — 
by  steady  modification  determined  by  practical  needs — more 
and  more  closely  assimilated  to  those  of  the  men.  Li  a  short 
time  hardly  any  important  difference  will  remain,  except  the 
minimum  Greek  test,  which  has  to  be  passed  by  all  the  men,  but 
is  taken  only  by  those  women  who  are  classical  students.  And 
in  my  view,  as  1  have  argued  above  on  other  grounds,  this 
requirement  is  one  of  which  the  men  also  ought  to  be  relieved. 
Whether  this  be  done  or  no,  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  tendency 
is  towards  a  state  of  things  where  the  anomaly  of  confining  the 
degree  to  men  becomes  accentuated. 

There  is  further  very  strong  evidence  that  injury  is  done  to 
the  women  univerbity  students,  and  to  the  secondary  schools,  by 
the  fact  that  the  former  cannot  obtain  degrees.  Cases  have  come 
under  my  notice  where  governing  bodies,  in  selecting  teachers  for 
girl's  schools,  have  given  preference  to  graduates,  though  the 
qualifications  of  Oxford  students  competing  may  have  been 
tiigher.  Thus  an  Oxford  (or  Cambridge)  student  withfirbtclass 
honours  may  be  rejected,  and  her  services  lost  to  a  school,  owing 
to  the  natural  (but  erroneous)  assumption  on  the  part  of  others 
that  a  graduate  (of  London  or  one  of  the  Scotch  universities) 
must  necessarily  be  better  qualified. 

The  main  objection  to  granting  the  degree  to  women  that 
emerges  in  private  discussion  is  the  fear  lest  the  vote  (which 
could  not  be  refused  to  graduates)  would  not  be  wisely  exercised 
in  university  matters.  This  gratuitous  assumption  is  daily  more 
difficult  to  maintain,  now  that  it  has  been  shown  that  women 
students  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  men  either  in  the  industry  or 
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the  success  with  which,  in  every  branch,  they'  pursue  their 
studies.  And  the  recent  admission  of  women  to  full  privileges 
in  all  the  four  Scotch  universities  makes  their  eitclusion  from 
the  degree  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  all  the  more  exceptional 
and  anomalous. 

The  one  educational  argument  against  granting  the  degree  is 
that,  once  granted,  all  the  resident  students  would  practically 
have  an  overwhelming  inducement  to  read  for  it,  and  so  under 
existing  arrangements  would  be  compelled  to  master  the 
.minimum  of  Greek  and  Latin)  needful  for  responsions.  Thi9 
(aa  I  explained  al>ove  in  dealing  with  admisaion)  would 
practically  force  the  giils*  schools  (which  prepare  for  university 
studies)  to  include  Greek  among  the  subjects  taught ;  or  else 
the  girls  who  passed  on  to  the  university  would  have  to  spend 
valuable  time  in  learning  enough  to  paaa  respotisions.  The  best 
solution  would  seem  to  be  not  to  refuse  the  degree  on  this 
account,,  but  to  abolish  the  compulsory  Greek.  Even  if  this  were 
held  undesirable — and  there  is  a  strong  opinion  opposed  to  it — » 
I  should  still  be  favour  of  the  degree;  for  the  grievance  of 
having  to  spend  a  few  months  in  learning  useless  Greek  seems 
.less  than  the  grievance  of  being  refused  the  degree.  And  as  to 
the  schools,  I  find  some  schoolmistresses  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  both  easy  and  advisable  to  introduce  the  teaching  of  Greek, 
so  far  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  girls  who  were  intended  for  the 
university. 

Another  argument  that  has  been  used  against  granting  women 
.  the  degree  requires  a  word.  As  regards  the  non-resident  womea 
students,  the  privilege  which  they  now  enjoy  of  being  able  to 
enter  for  all  the  university  examinations  is  a  very  valuable  one, 
and  on  all  grounds  should  certainly  not  be  interfered  with. 
But  it  has  been  suggested  that  if  the  degree  were  granted  to 
women,  this  privilege  would  disappear.  Of  course,  as  residence 
is  a  necessary  condition  for  deg^^eey  the  non-residents  could  not 
expect  to  graduate :  but  there  is  no  kind  of  reason  why  they  should 
not  still  be  allowed  to  enter  for  the  examinations.  This  last 
is  a  privilege,  it  may  be  remarked,  which  exists  at  Oxford  and 
not  at  Cambridge,  owing  to  the  distinction  meAe  'at  Oxford  (as 
above  mentioned)  between  degree  and  examination.  And  this 
educational  advantage  is  not  merely  confined  to  private  students 
living  at  home,  to  whom  it  is  a  very  valuable  opportunity, 
likely  to  be  much  more  widely  useful  when  it  is  better  known. 
It  is  also  open  to  girls'  colleges  situated  anywhere  in  the  country, 
HoUoway  College  has  already  entered  several  students  for  the 
Oxford  examinations  and  otherplaces  will  doubtless  do  the  same. 
When  the  degi*ee  is  granted  to  the  residents,  the  university 
(while  still  preserving  to  all  non-residents  the  present  right  of 
admission  to  examinations)  might  also  extend  to  local  colleges 
the  right  of  affiliation,  which  enables  students  to  count  residence 
for  two  year's  at  their  local  college  in  place  of  one  year's  residence 
at  Oxford. 
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(d.)  Poor  ScJidlar^. — ^The  endowments  left  to  make  the  higher  College  scholar* 
earning  accessible  to  the  poor  are  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  ■^|P*  *"*  P^' 
of  the  colleges ;  the  university  has  nothing  to  do  with  thera.  w  o  a». 

Of  the  coUege  scholarships,  which  the  Commission  of  1880 
fixed  at  the  UDiform  rate  of  802.,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
proportion  e^re  held  by  really  poor  men ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
at  all  that  many  are  held  by  men  whose  parents  could  easily 
afford  to  pay  the  full  expenses  of  their  education.  This  is  a 
plain  waste  of  endowments.  It  is  very  important  in  the 
interests  of  the  higher  education,  and  would  be  a  great  benefit 
to  the  secondary  schools,  that  the  nionev  should  go  mniuly  or 
exclusively  to  those  who  would  not  be  able  to  have  a  university 
education  without  it.  But^the  practical  difficulties  of  securing 
this,  without  serious  loss  'in  otiier  directions,  nre  great.  The 
honour  and  position  of  a  scholar  are  highly  valued,  and  act  as  a 
stimulus  to  industry.  The  stigma  of  poverty  is  severely  felt 
by  the  young,  and  it  is  on  all  grounds  undesirable  that  in  a 
society  of  young  students  it  should  be  publicly  known  which 
are  poor.  It  is  hard  to  devise  any  method,  at  once  equitable, 
judicious,  and  inoffensive,  of  ascertaining  where  pecuniary  help 
is  needed. 

At  many  colleges  certain  exhibitions  are  now  awarded  to 
those  who  satisfy  the  head  of  the  college  that  they  are  in  need 
of  assistance.  As  for  as  concerns  the  security  that  the  aid  shall 
go  to  the  right  recipient,  this  is  probably  the  best  plan.  It 
leaves  the  exact  method  of  ascertaining  the  facts  to  the 
responsible  head,  and  the  communications  are  private  between 
him  and  the  parent.  The  weak  point  is,  that  the  condition  (of 
poverty)  is  advertised,  and  eo  the  other  students  know  (or  may 
know)  which  of  their  body  are  poor. 

Perhaps  the  suggestiim  least  open  to  objection  is  this,  that  the 
value  of  the  scholarships  should  be  largely  reduced,  say  by  501. ; 
that  the  status,  conditions,  open  examinations,  &c.  should  remain 
as  at  present ;  but  that  the  money  thus  set  free  should  be  used 
io  increase  the  value  of  the  scholarships  and  exhibitions  to  those 
«who  satisfied  the  head  of  the  college  tliat  they  were  in  need  of 
assistancie.  Thuls  the  bulk  of  the  money  would  go  to  the  right 
people,  while  the  undergraduates  as  a  body  would  know  that 
some  among  them  were  in  receipt  of  larger  endowments  on  the 
score  of  povertj',  but  would  not  know  publicly  which  they  were. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  there  is  a  startling  disparity  between 
the  endowments  for  men  and  those  for  women  students.  Apart 
from  school  exhibitions,  and  from  close  college  exhibitions 
confined  to  boys  from  particular  schools,  there  are  annually 
awarded  in  Oxford  about  150  open  scholarships  and  exhibitions 
to  boys,  of  the  total  value  of  about  10,000i.,  and  to  girls  about 
six*  scholarship^  of  the  total  value  of  25()i.     This,  of  course, 

*  £ren  this  oTentates  the  case,  for  of  these  six  the  greater  part  are  not  endow- 
mentf,  biit  either  paid  out  of  Hall  profits,  or  pri7ately  raised  by  subscription  from 
jear  to  j-ear.  It  should  be  added,  that  the  expenses  of  teaching  the  women  students 
receive  subvention  ftom  private  subscription  to  the  amount  of  about  80/.  annually. 
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is  quite  irrespective  of  fellowships  and  endowed  college  and 
university  offices,  which  in  the  case  of  the  women's  colleges  do 
not  exist. 

It  is  clear  that  "  due  correlation  "  of  the  university  with  the 
secondary  schools,  in  respect  of  pecuniary  help  to  learning,  is 
very,  imperfectly  attained  while  such  inequalities  exist. 

BxaminAtion  of      (©•)  Examination    of   Secondary  Schools. — ^It  is    obviously 

desirable  that  secondary  schools  should  be  examined  periodically 
by  an  independent  educational  body ;  and  for  many  reasons  it  is 
best  that  this  body  should  be  a  university. 

At  Oxford  the  two  boards  which  direct  the  examinations  of 
schools  are  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board  for  Exami- 
nation of  Schools,  and  the  Delegacy  of  Local  Examinations. 
Both  bodies  habitually  examine  schools  (or  certain  parts  of 
schools),  as  well  as  award  a  certificate  to  individual  students  for 
proficiency  in  specified  subjects.  These  subjects  include  all  the 
ordinary  branches  of  school  curricula. 

But  as  both  boards  have  been  specifidly  asked  to  reply  to  the 
Royal  Commission  with  regard  to  their  work,  and  as  I  am  a 
member  of  both,  it  seems  better  that  1  should  say  no  more  on 
this  head. 

I  will  only  say  in  regard  to  the  joint  board,  that  in  spite  of  the 
inconvenience  of  working  an  administration  by  committees 
which  do  not  reside  in  the  same  place,  the  balance  of  advantage 
from  combination  of  the  two  universities  is,  in  my  view,  very 
great.  The  constant  intercourse  and  exchange  of  views  between 
the  members  of  the  two  universities,  both  on  the  board  and 
in  the  processes  of  setting  and  revising  papers,  conducting  the 
examinations,  and  awarding  certificates,  is  of  great  value,  'both 
in  keeping  the  standard  steady  and  constantly  improving  the 
methods.  It  is  no  small  advantage,  moreover,  that  there  is 
neither  temptation  to,  nor  suspicion  of,  any  competition  between 
the  universities,  which  might  arise  if  each  pursued  the  same 
work  separately. 

It  is  worth  considering  whether  these  advantages,  or  some  of 
them,  might  not  be  extended  to  the  local  examinations  « 

(f,)  Continuation-Studies  for  Students  unahle  to  reside  at  the 
University. — Just  as  the  Education  Department  encourages 
ex-primary  scholars  to  continue  private  study  by  promoting 
continuation  evening  schools,  s )  there  is  much  that  a  university 
might  do  to  help  those  who  have  left  secondary  schools,  but  are 
unable  to  reside  at  college,  both  by  providing  local- teaching  and 
local  examination. 

The  local  teaching  provided  by  the  university  extension 
system  has  already  done  much  to  meet  this  need ;  but  as  that 
will  be  separately  reported  on,  I  confine  myself  to  a  bare 
mention  of  it  here. 

•  The  local  exandnations  are  also  useful  for  those  secondary 
scholars  who  have  left  school  early,  and  who  have  the  time  and 
energy  to  continue  some  sort  of  systematic  study.     Oxford  has 
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this  year  (Jane  1894)  instituted  a  new  lugher  loeal  examination^ 
Tfhioh  it  is  hoped  may  be  of  some  use  in  meeting  this  need.  For 
women  who  are  able  to  take  a  more  advanced  course  there  are 
the  university  examinations  open,  as  has  been  fully  explained. 
The  obstacles  to  wider  usefulness  here  are  two :  first  Uie  diffienliy 
of  making  known  to  private  students^  living  at  home  or  engaged 
in  business  or  professions,  the  existence  of  these  opportunities, 
and  of  providing  them  with  the  necessary  ex{diajiations  and 
guidance  in  their  study ;  and  secondly  the  difficulty  of  securing 
tiiem  the  needful  local  teaehingw  There  is  no  inherent  reason  wiiy 
a  student  who  has  left  a  secondary  school  at  an  early  age  miglife 
not  by  aid  of  university  extension  teaching,  students'  assoeiationsi 
and  any  local  teaching  that  might  be  available)  continue 
systematic  stady  and  obtain  a  class  in  a  university  honour 
school,  without  ever  leaving  home  except  for  a  few  days' 
examination  at  Oxford.  .    • 

(g.)  Training  of  Teachers.^The  mass  of  secondary  iestthem,  Training  of 
at  any  rate  in  the  better  schools,  must  in  any  case  have  received  teachers, 
their  general  (and  special)  education  in  a  university,  and  so  far 
be  trained  there;  but  at  Cambridge  there  is  only  a  very 
imperfect  system,  and  at  Oxford  no  system  at  all,  whereby  these 
teachers  can  obtain  professional  training  properly  so-called.  I 
need  not  perhaps  argue  at  any  length  that  this  is  a  serious 
deficiency  in  the  "  due  correlation  "  of  university  and  secondary 
schools.  Nor  need  I  reply  at  length  to  the  pedantic  contention 
that  the  university  ought  to  decline  to  supply  professional 
training,  and  confine  itself  to  general  education.  In  three  cases 
the  university  rightly  disregards  this  rule.  It  supplies  pro- 
fessional training  for  doctors;  it  teaches  special  subjects  to 
Indian  ci\nl  servants ;  and  it  has  recently  established  a  day 
training  college,  including  all  arrangements  for  the  special 
professional  training  of  primary  teachers.  The  secondcuy 
teachers  who  in  any  case  reside  at  the  university  are  a  much 
larger  body  than  the  other  three  put  together;  and  have  (it 
seems  to  me)  a  more  direct  claim  on  the  university  for  help 
in  preparing  for  their  profession. 

The  training  of  secondaiy  teachers  should,  in  my  view, 
consist  of  three  things :  (1)  instruction  in  the  theory  and 
history  of  education ;  (2)  instruction  in  the  pmctice ;  (3) 
apprenticeship. 

(2)  and  (3)  might  be  united  under  the  single  name  of  practical 
training  or  apprenticeship.  But  it  is  clearer  to  distinguish 
them ;  for  in  learning  practically  how  to  teach  there  are  too 
very  difierent  stages,  corresponding  to  my  last  two  heads. 
First,  the  student  should  receive  oral  hints  and  suggestions; 
should  be  made  to  prepare  notes  of  lessons ;  should  deliver  these 
lessons,  after  the  notes  had  been  criticised  and  amended,  in  the 
presence  of  the  teacher ;  and  should  receive  further  hints  and 
criticisims  bearing  on  the  lessons  iust  given.  This  is  the  first 
stage,  which  I  have  called  practical  inMriictio^i,  and  is  carrierf 
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on  under  the  constant  inspection  and  with  the  regular  aid  of  the 
teacher.  The  second  stage  should  be  a  prolonged  period  of  trial, 
where  the  student  is  teaching  largely  by  himself,  but  under  the 
general  supervision  of  an  experienced  person.  This  I  have  called 
apprenticeship. 

If  these  three  parts  of  training  be  adopted,  then  the  two  first 
might  be  taken-  at  the  university  and  the  third  at  school.  For 
(2),  of  course,  a  practising  school  would  be  required:  but 
experience  shows  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  obtain.  The 
defect  of  the  Cambridge  system  is  that,  though  there  is  practical 
instruction  (in  the  sense  of  lectures  on  practice  by  experts),  and 
questions  are  set  in  the  examination  on  practical  difficulties, 
iJiere  is  no  real  test  of  practical  faculty,  and  no  attempt  made 
to  impart  or  develop  it. 

In  the  public  schools  and  the  higher  secondary  schools 
generally  there  are  two  causes  for  the  very  slow  progress  which 
has  been  made  towards  the  training  of  teachers.  In  the  first 
place,  the  headmasters,  who  are  eager  to  give  employment  to 
the  best  men  from  the  universities,  naturally  fear  that  if  they 
imposed  the  condition  of  one  or  two  years'  training  on  their 
assistants  before  appointing  them,  the  beist  men,  for  whom  there 
is  and  must  be  competition,  would  simply  accept  other  offers. 
In  the  second  place  a  great  many — ^it  is  probable  that  I  might 
say  the  majority — of  the  men  who  compose  the  staff  of  these 
schools,  who  are  in  every  case  themselves  untrained,  have  very 
little  interest  or  belief  in  training.  **  The  system  works  well 
**  without  it."  "  Teaching  is  a  personal  relation  between  boys 
"  and  master  which  no  training  could  prescribe  for."  "The 
"  highest  qualities  of  the  teacher  are  neither  taught  nor  teach- 
'*  able."  "  Training  would  tend  to  make  a  man  go  by  rule 
*'  rather  than  by  intelligence."  Such  are  some  of  the  arguments 
one  constantly  hears.  But  there  are  two  things  which  none  but 
the  inexperienced  would  deny  about  the  secondary  schools :  (1) 
that  in  all  schools  it  is  too  common  to  find  many  teachers  who 
at  first,  and  some  teachers  who  permanently,  are  deficient  in  the 
primary  requisite  of  being  able  to  keep  proper  order  and 
discipline  iu  their  classes,  or  in  some  other  elementary  faculty, 
which  training  would  do  much  to  develop,  and  (2)  that  it  could 
do  no  harm,  and  must  do  some  good  to  every  man  to  be  forced 
to  read  and  think  of  what  others  have  written  about  education, 
and  to  practice  teaching  under  experienced  guidance  before  he 
begins  to  teach.  As  Dr.  Fitch  said  of  teaching,  "  A  bad  teacher 
'*  can  be  made  tolerably  useful,  a  poor  teacher  is  made  better, 
"  anil  even  the  best  is  improved." 

I  see  no  remedy  for  these  difficulties,  in  respect  to  supplying 
the  secondary  schools  with  trained  masters,  until  Parliament 
insists  that  the  teacher,  no  less  than  the  surgeon  or  phy&iciaD, 
shall  be  qualified  professionally  before  he  begins  to  practice. 
But  if  registration  of  teachers  was  once  made  compulsory,  so 
that  every  teacher  was  forced  to  have  a  qualification  on  pain  of 
being  unable  to  recover  fees,  these  difficulties  would  of  course 
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disappear,  and  with  them  doubtless  also  the  prejudice  against 
traming. 

The  question  of  what  ought  to  be  accepted  as  qualification  is 
in  this  connexion  very  important,  and  though  I  cannot,  of 
course,  discuss  it  at  length,  there  is  one  point  I  should  like  to 
draw  attention  to.  In  Sir  R  Temple's  JBill  (printed  by  order, 
8th  December  1890)  it  was  proposed  to  admit  at  once  to  the 
register  any  graduate.  As  a  temporary  provision,  to  tide  over 
the  transition  to  a  general  system  of  training,  this  might  be 
accepted;  but  if  (as  the  Bill  proposed)  it  were  permanently 
adopted,  it  would  in  the  higher  secondary  schools  leave  things 
exactly  as  they  are,  i,e.,  the  teachers  would  not  be  trained  at  eSi. 
This  would,  in  my  view,  be  a  disastrous  mistake.  It  would 
saddle  the  schools  with  the  same  number  of  incompetent  teachers, 
and  of  teachers  who  begin  by  being  incompetent  and  leara  their 
business  at  the  expense  of  the  boys,  as  at  present ;  and  it  would 
give  explicit  support  to  the  baseless  theory  that  a  graduate  as 
such  is  a  superior  person  who  can  teach  by  the  light  of  nature 
without  having  learned  how  to  do  it.  I  may  also  observe  that 
it  would  take  no  account  of  the  essential  difference,  which  on 
the  average  is  very  wide,  between  the  pass-man  who  has  resided 
three  years  and  read  the  minimum,  and  the  honour  man  who 
has  read  for  four  years,  living  in  the  society  of  scholars  and 
studying  on  for  higher  standards. 

(Signed)        A.  Sidgwigk. 

Oxford,  July  1894. 
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In  answering  the  questions  sent  me  by  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Secondary  Education,  I  shall  confine  myself  as  much  as 
possible  to  points  on  which  I  have  had  special  experience.  I 
shall  therefore  only  answer  questions  2,  3  and  5;  and  in 
answering  question  2  I  shall  speak  only  of  the  work  of  the 
local  examinations,  as  I  have  been  for  several  years  a  member 
of  the  syndicate  appointed  to  manage  them,  while  I  have  had  no 
experience  of  the  work  of  the  Joint  Board. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  beneficial  effects  have  been  produced  by 
the  local  examinations,  quite  outweighing  the  drawbacks  by 
which  they  have  been  attended. 

The  practically  important  questions  seem  to  be : — 

1.  How  far   these  drawbacks  have    tended  to  increase   or 

diminish  ? 

2.  How  far  they  could  be  avoided,  and  at  the  same  time  the 

advantages  retained,  by  any  different  system  ? 
As  regards  (1)  I  should  say  confidently  that  they  have  tended 
to  diminish.     I   will  give  my  reasons    for  thinking  this  in 

detail. 

B  2 
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I  may.  begin  by  saying  tbat  there  is  one  ppint  iii  ^hich  tljg- 
examinations  have,  I  believe,  improved  as  time  has  gone  9DL 
which  hardly  comes  under  this  head :  I  mean  that  th^  standard 
has  nnen.  ,  m 

.  I  should  not  count  this  as  a  case  of  the  diminution  of  a  draw- 
baok,  since  I  do  not  think,  speaking  broadly,  that  the  standai^^ 
WAB  ever  unduly  low,  considering  the  average, quality  of  tl^g 
echool-work  that  the  examinations^  had  to  test  and  guide.  .  Whefj 
Cambridge  undertook  the  business  of  external  examination3,  it^ 
capacity  for  maintaining  a  high  standard  in  pass  examina,tion| 
might  reasonably,  have  been  doubted.  But  the  histori^cal  acj^ 
other  causes  for  the  low  standard  of  knowledge  certified  by  tlj| 
ordinary  degree  of  this  university,  did  not  operate  in  the  case  of 
the  local  examinations,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  competition, 
lifetween  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  had  any  effect  in  lowering; 
iJie  standard.  .  Indeed,  as  I  have  said  I  believe  that  it  has  risefl 
iu  our, work  since  the  examinations  were  instituted,  along  with 
the  improyement  in  school-teaching  which  I  believe  the 
QX^Lminations  to  have  promoted. 

It  has,  however,  been  a  real  drawback  that  examiners  an3 
managing,  syndicate  have  not  always  had  adequate  knowledge 
anJLexperience.  Knowledge  of  the  subjects  has  never,  of  course^j 
been  wanting,  so  far  as  the  main  branches  of  school  work  wag^ 
concerned ;  1  think,  however,  that  in  such  subjects  as  English,] 
French,  and  German  literature,  our  work  was  at  first  liable  to  be 
a  little  amateuiish.  But  during  the  generation  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  examinations  were  first  instituted,  the  range  of 
university  studies  has  continually  extended,  so  that  the  danger 
of  any  shortcomings  in  this  respect  is  now,  at  any  rate,  much 
diminished. 

A  more  serious  drawback  lies  in  the  want  of  experience  of 
school-teaching.  It  is  only  by  accident,  so  to  say,  that  the 
syndicate  includes  among  its  members  any  persons  who  have 
actually  taught  in  schools,  and  only  a  minority,  not,  I  think  a. 
very  large  ininacity,of  the  examiners  appointed  by  the  syndicate 
have  belonged  to  this  class.  I  think  this  is  a  drawback  inherent 
in  our  system.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  its  effect  has  been 
diminifihed  as  time  has  gone  on,  partly  through  the 
axperienee  acquii^ed  by.  examiners  who  have  frequently  inspected 
and  examined  individual  schools  for  the  syndicate,  partly- 
through  the  experience  gained  by  the  managing  secretaries  who 
ai^,  of  course,  in  continual  communication  with  schoolmasters.     ^ 

Another  drawback,  inherent  in  any  system  of  external 
examinations,  lies  in  their  tendency  to  hamper  a  good  teacher  in 
Us  choice  of  educational  methods  and  instruments,  and  to 
encourage  the  use  of  methods  which,  though  well  adapted  to 
swmjrQjaaccessini  examination,  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  the 
communicatiot*  c^'  solid  knowledge  and  the  development  of 
intelieotual  faculty. .  To  some  extent  this  drawback  is  inevitable, 
a«d  must  be  weighed  against  the  advantages  of  an  independent 
test  and  attestation  of  efficiency,  which  can  only  be  secured  by 
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wai  e^ttemal  esamanatioai,*  oommon  to  a  number  of  4liffeveAt 
schools.  Still,  it  shonld  be  the  aim  of  the  body  managing  tike 
examination  to  minimize  this  inevitable  evil,  by  constructing  tlie 
examination  so  as  to  allow  as  much  free  play  as  possible  to  the 
Averse  aims  and  methods  of  different  schools,  and  I  think  that 
the  changes  in  detail  which  have  been  introduced  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Cambridge  local  examinations,  have  tended.generally 
in  this  direction.  An  important  remedy  for  this  di*awback  is  to 
be  found  in  a  full  and  free  communication  to  the  syndicate  of 
the  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  schoolmastei-s,  and  any 
organization  of  the  latter,  tending  to  render  their  influenoo 
more  weighty  and  systematic,  is  from  this  point  of  view 
advantageous ;  though  I  think  that  the  ultimate  respoi)sibility 
for  all  decisions  should  rest  with  the  university. 

Another  drawback,  cognate  to  the  last  mentioned,  lies,  in  the 
danger  that  tesMshers  will  concentrate  their  attention  on  the 
pupils  sent  in  for  the  external  examinations,  to  the  comparative 
negleet  of  others.  This,  however,  might  be  adequately  guarded 
ageanat  by  systematic  inspection  and  examination  of  each  school 
as  a  whole  ;  and  it  seems  obviously  expedient  that  such  in- 
spection-and  examination  should  be  managed  by  the  body  that 
manages  the  external  examination  for  which  the  school  ia 
question  prepares,  so  that  the  two  systems  of  examination -ui^y 
work  as  l^irmcmiously  as  possible.  But  though)  with  this  view, 
the  syndicate  undertakes  the  inspection  and  examination  o£ 
individual  sdiools,  it  has,  of  course,  no  means  of  enforcing  this  on 
1^1  sehook  ihat  prepare  for  its  local  examination  ;  and,  in  £act« 
only  a  small  minority  of  these  schools  avail  themselves  of  thi^ 
systetti  of  separate  inspection  and  examination.  The  importance 
of  securing  adequate  systematic  and  impartial  inspection  aod 
examination  of  each  school  will  no  doubt  be  kept  in  view  in  any 
organization  of  secondary  education  to  which  the  labours  of  the 
OommissioB  may  lead. 

This  leads  me  to  the  last  drawback  that  I  have  to  mention, 
which  attaches  not  to  the  Cambridge  local  examinations  con** 
:sidered  in  themselves,  but  to  the  whole  aggregate  of  examinations, 
including  the  London  Matriculation  as  well  as  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Local  and  Joint  Board  Examinations,  which  have 
practicisJly  come  to  serve  as  "  leaving  examinations "  for  the 
pupils  in  secondary  schools.  This  multiplicity  of  tests  has  the 
advantage  of  allowing  a  considerable  variety  of  choice  to  the 
schools  ;  but  it  has  it\  some  cases  a  disturbing  effect  on  the  school 
teaching,  so  far  as  the  same  school  is  compelled  to  adapt  its 
teaching  to  two  or  more  different  systems  of  examination  at 
once.  Of  this  disadvantage  I  have  only  heard  casunlly  ;  it  has 
not  been  brought  before  me  in  the  work  of  the  syndicate,  and  I 
have  no  means  of  estimating  its  seriousness  ;  but  in  any  case  a 
well-organized  system  of  education  ought  to  aim  at  excluding  it, 
and  I  think  that  a  General  Educational  Council  might  do  much 
to  exclude  it,  without  going  so  far  as  to  substitute  a  single 
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Government    system    for  the    examinations  of    the    different 
aniversities,  a  heroic  remedy  which  I  do  not  recommend. 

Questions  3  &  5. 

Question  3,  if  intei-preted  in  a  wide  sense,  might.  lead  to  a 
discussion  of  the  whole  scheme  of  University  teaching  and  study 
at  Cambridge.  I  do  not,  however,  suppose  that  so  wide  an 
interpretation  is  intended ;  and  I  only  refer  to  it  in  order  to  say 
under  head  {b  2),  that  Cambridge,  after  some  hesitation,  has,  by 
establishing  an  honour  course  in  mechanism,  definitely  accepted 
technology  as  an  academic  subject;  and  that  this  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  right  decision  on  a  question  that  has  long  been 
disputed. 

But  I  shall  not  here  discuss  this  question,  or  the  general 
distribution  of  subjects  in  the  various  curricula  at  Cambridge. 
I  shall,  in  what  follows,  confine  myself  to  two  points : — 

(1.)  Whether  the  preliminary  examination  is  adequately 
adapted  to  the  education  given  in  second€uy  schools.' 

(2.)  Whether  the  university  makes  due  provision  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  such  schools. 

The  fixst  point  has  been  so  much  discussed  that  I  will  only 
express  very  briefly  a  decided  opinion. 

At  present,  as  is  well  known,  the  previous  examinations  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  only  correlated  with  the  classical 
system  of  school  education. 

I  think  that  no  reform  in  our  academic  system  is  at  present 
so  urgently  needed  as  a  change  in  the  previous  examination 
which  would  bring  it  into  correlation  with  the  modem  system 
of  education^  now  so  widely  established  in  secondary  schools; 
and  I  trust  that  the  influence  of  the  Commission  will  be  directed 
to  the  attainment  of  this  end.  I  think  that  the  change  would 
tend  ultimately  to  improve  the  quality  of  classical  as  well  as  of 
modem  education ;  since  it  would  render  it  easier  to  raise  the 
standard  of  knowledge  of  Latin  und  Greek  required  from  boys 
trained  on  the  classical  system. 

I  may  observe  that  in  this  respect  the  relation  of  both 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  to  the  school  education  of  girls  is  in 
a  far  more  satisftEU^tory  condition,  since  both  universities  have 
refrained,  in  the  case  of  women,  from  requiring  a  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  Greek  as  a  condition  of  entering  the  examinations 
that  test  academic  work. 

I  pass  to  consider  the  part  taken  by  the  univeraity  in  the 
training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools. 

Here  the  important  point  to  notice  is  that  the  university  has 
never  expressly  set  itself  to  the  task  of  training  schoolmasters  ; 
it  has  drifted  into  it.  Its  course  of  study  in  arts  was  designed 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  general  education  that,  in  the  case 
of  members  of  the  *'  liberal "  professions,  was  thought  desirable 
as  a  preliminary  to  professional  training;  but,  actually>  they 
have  come  to  constitute  the  sole  professional  training  of  almost 
all  the  university  graduates  who  teach  in  secondary  school& 
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One  result  of  this  is  that  the  system  of  examinations  is 
not  perfectly  adapted  to  test  and  attest  the  qualifications  of 
such  teaciiers.  Its  deficiency  in  this  respect  is  chiefly  found  in 
the  pass  examinations.  Speaking  broadly,  anyone  who  has 
obtained  honours  in  any  Cambridge  Tripos  Examination  is 
qualified — so  far  as  knowledge  goes — ^to  teach  the  subjects  in 
which  he  has  been  examined  to  the  boys  in  a  secondary  school 
— at  any  rate  up  to  a  certain  point.  But  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  one  who  has  taken  an  ordinary  degree,  and  it  would  in 
my  opinion  be  a  decided  advantage  to  education  that  the 
universities  should  be  made  to  say  how  far  the  recipient  of  a 
B.A.  degree  by  examination  is  intended  to  bo  certified  as  a 
qualified  teacher  of  the  subjects  in  which  he  has  been 
examined,  i.e,y  qualified,  so  far  as  knowledge  is  concerned. 
This  is  not  the  least  of  the  advantages  that  I  should  hf»pe  to 
obtain  by  a  systematic  registration  of  teachers.  I  think  that  in 
such  a  case  the  certification  of  the  university  might  be  accepted 
without  question.  I  should  rely  on  the  academic  conscience^ 
assisted  by  free  criticism  from  the  outside,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  an  undue  interference  to  compel  it  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  explaining  the  meaning,  for  educational  purposes, 
of  its  symbolic  pronouncements. 

The  traditional  assumption  that  a  university  graduate  as  such 
is  adequately  prepared  for  the  function  of  teaching  in  secondary 
schools  has  had  another  result ;  it  has  caused  the  idea  that  such 
a  graduate  needs  to  be  trained  in  the  art  of  teaching  to  appear 
paradoxical  to  the  majority  of  educated  Englishmen,  although  a 
similar  need  is  generally  recognised  in  the  cise  of  elementary^ 
teachers.  Hence,  though  fifteen  years  ago,  at  the  request  of 
a  committee  of  headmaster?,  the  university  of  Cambridge 
established  a  system  of  lectures  and  examinations  in  the  theory, 
history,  and  practice  of  education,  it  has  remained  almost 
inoperative  up  to  the  present  time,  so  far  as  the  schoolmasters 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  primarily  instituted  are  concerned; 
though  it  has  been  used  to  an  important  extent  by  women 
preparing  for  secondary  teaching.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
theory  of  education  should  be  taught  at  the  universities,  and 
that  some  systematic  practical  training  should  be  given  to  all 
teachers  in  secondary  schools;  though  whether  the  practical 
training  should  be  carried  on  at  the  universities,  in  conjunction 
with  theoretical  study,  or  afterwards  in  the  form  of  apprentice- 
ship at  the  schools,  as  in  the  German  "  Probe-jahr,"  is  a  question 
on  which  I  have  no  experience  that  would  justify  me  in 
expressing  a  confident  opinion.  I  should  be  disposed  to  allow 
free  scope  for  both  methoda 

Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge. 
July  4th  1894. 


Henry  Sidqwick. 
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REV.  T.  B.  STRONG. 

V. — Endowments ;  whether  or  not  now  applied  to  education. 

1.  What  additional  power  (if    any)   is   desirable  for 

changing  their  applications  ? 
IX.-^Central  Eiducational  Board. 

2.  Is  any,  and  what  central  board  needed  ? 
6.  What  should  be  its  functions  ? 

X. — Miscellaneous. 

2.  University  extension  classes ;  what  should  be  their 
relation  to  Secondary  Education  ? 
I  am  forced  by  the  limits  of  my  experience  to  consider  those 
only  of  the  queries  of  the  Royal  Commission  which  have  a 
bearing  on  university  work ;  and  I  have  ventured  to  treat  these 
in  combination,  as  I  am  convinced  that  the  several  points  raised 
cannot  be  treated  separately. 

Functions  of         The  English  universities  are  endowed  bodies  of  which  the  only 
Univenitj.        avowed  object  is  education.     The  proper  use  of  such  endowments 

depends,  therefore^  upon  a  clear  notion  of  what  university 
education  is.  I  have  tried  to  put  down  the  idea  I  have  formed 
of  the  various  functions  which  the  universities  perf  orm^  indicating 
the  elements  due  (1)  to  tradition,  (2)  to  recent  changes  under  the 
new  statutes,  (3)  to  changes  in  the  C(mditions  of  university  life. 
It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  I  have  approached  (4)  the 
question  of  a  central  board,  i.e.,  as  directing  and  controlling  a 
university,  (5)  the  position  of  university  extension,  as  carrying 
into  various  districts  in  tho  country  the  standards  and  ideals 
of  a  university. 

1.  The  first  point  I  wish  to  note  is  the  following.  Till  recant 
years  the  conception  of  education  which  obtained  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  was  independent  of  professional  or  technical 
skill.  It  seemed  to  be  the  province  of  the  university  to  provide 
a. liberal  training  for  the  mind  for  every  one  indiscriminately, 
leaving  each  individual  to  pursue  his  own  special  bent  in  learning 
or  to  follow  his  profession  upon  the  basis  of  this  general 
education.  It  formed  no  part  of  the  primary  idea  of  an  education 
to  supply  certificates  of  proficiency  for  professional  life.  In 
modem  times  the  university  has  largely  departed  from  this 
ancient  view  of  learning.  The  causes  for  this  change  are  very 
various,  and  have  aided  the  result  in  various  degrees. 

2.  The  whole  social  condition  of  Oxford  has  changed. 
London  is  within  easy  distance,  and  the  custom  is  increasing  of 
entertaining  visitors  in  Oxford.  Oxford  itself  has  grown,  and 
social  duties  have  become  increasingly  exacting.  The  colleges 
are  no  longer  bodies  of  unmarried  men  living  in  college,  the 
system  of  allowing  married  fellows  having  seriously  modified 
coUege  life.  These  may  seem  trivial  circumstances  to  be  con- 
sidered in  such  a  stetement  as  this.  The  reason  for  alluding  to 
them  is  that  they  are  real  and  that  they  are  permanent.  It  is 
impossible  to  think  of  resuscitating  conditions  which  have  been 
decisively  removed. 
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3.  There  has  grown  up  an  increaRed  sense  of  responsibility 
among  tutors  in  regard  to  their  pupil&  In  many  colleges  tb^y 
not  only  generally  supervise  the  proceedings  of  their  pupils ;  they 
also  teach  them.  The  statutes  ox  1882  have  given  great  force  to 
this  change,  as  they  provide  but  few  positions  for  men  who 
research  merely  and  are  not  engaged  in  teaching  work. 

It  is  probable  that  the  educational  value  somewhat  oddly  given 
to  athletics  and  social  intercourse,  quite  apart  from  intellectual 
capacity  or  attainment,  represents  a  further  departure  from  the 
old  view  of  university  education.  But  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
these  things  accurately.  Athletics  is  probably  much  more  of  a 
special  profession  than  it  used  to  be ;  wd  on  the  other  hand,  (he 
advantages  of  ''  making  friends,"  &c.,  is  less  highly  prized  than 
it  was. 

The  combined  effect  of  tiiese  and  similar  causes  is  dis- 
advantageous to  learning  in  the  whole  sense.  Fellows  of 
colleges  have  their  time  in  term  crowded  with  occupations  of  one 
sort  or  anoih^,  so  that  their  serious  work  has  to  be  done  in 
vacation.  Owing  to  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  Christmas 
and  Easter  vacations,  this  means,  for  most  men,  the  Long.  It  is 
iiardly  necessary  to  pomt  out  how  seriously  work  is  impeded 
when  it  has  to  be  pursued  in  so  brokoi  a  fashion. 

n.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disposition  towards  the  opposite 
view  of  education  has  largely  grown,  and  the  relation  of  the 
university  to  a  professional  career  has  been  more  widely 
recognised.     Here,  again,  various  causes  have  been  at  work. 

(a.)  The  prevalence  of  competitive  examinations,  the  mul- 
tiplication of  honour  schools,  are  among  the  chief.  That  these 
were  necessarily  introduced  and  developed  I  am  fdlly  persuaded, 
but  they  have  not  proved  an  unmixed  good. 

(6.)  The  anxiety  of  an  increasingly  large  number  of  people  for 
a  university  education,  who  yet  cannot  afford,  or  do  not  care  for, 
more  than  the  impi^matur  which  a  degree  puts  upon  their 
studies,  has  seriously  affected  the  studies  of  the  university. 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  old  and  the  new  views  of  the  end 
of  education  are  not  easily  combined,  and  that,  if  the  present 
order  of  things  continues,  or  if  changes  are  made  unwisely,  a 
conflict  would  be  brought  about  between  them  which  would 
damage  or  even  ruin  the  university  altogether.  Probably, 
imless  some  violent  reaction  took  place,  the  more  modem  ideas 
would  turn  out  to  be  the  strongest,  would  appropriate  the 
'endowments,  and  reject  the  more  ancient  type  of  learning.  This 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  an  unqualified  misfortune,  and  there  are 
many  reasons  for  this  opinion. 

(1.)  The  learning  which  is  characteristic  of  English  universities 
is  valuable  in  itself,  so  far  as  any  learning  can  be  called  valuable 
which  has  no  immediate  bearing  upon  professional  life.  (2.)  A 
high  standard  of  learning  pursued  for  its  own  sake  goes  a  long 
way  to  obviate  a  natural  tendency  to  superficiality  in  the  studies 
and  the  examinations  necessary  to  secure  the  certificates  awarded 
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by  the  university.  In  other  words,  if,  through  any  circumstances, 
learning  as  such  ceased  to  hold  the  place  it  has  in  our  universities, 
all  the  standards  of  teaching  and  examination  would  be  degraded, 
and  the  cei*tificate8  granted  would  diminish  in  value.  The 
ODiy  safeguard  to  the  examination  system  of  a  university  is  a 
high  level  of  learning  among  its  resident  members.  Thus,  though 
learning  of  the  more  profound  kind  must  always  appear 
cumbrous — ^must  always  take  time  in  acquisition — and  is  apt  to 
look  unsatisfactory  to  the  utilitarian  mind — ^it  is,  I  think, 
absolutely  necessary,  as  the  foundation  of  all  education  whatever ; 
and  the  more  earnestly  the  State  enters  upon  the  problem  of 
higher  education,  the  more  necessary  it  will  be  to  secure  a  real 
and  trustworthy  standard  of  learning  in  the  universities. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  natural  to  speak  of  a  numerous  class 
in  our  imiversities — those  who  never  attain  to  great  learning, 
nor  educate  themselves  for  professional  life,  but  who  pass 
through  a  prescribed  course  and  get  a  degree  without  honours — 
the  large  population  of  pass-men.  Such  men  would,  of  coiurse, 
have  no  place  at  all  in  a  university  which  aimed  solely  at 
encouraging  special  and  minute  research.  But,  though  learning 
for  learning's  sake  Beems  to  me  to  be  the  primary  function  of  a 
university,  I  should  regret  the  disappearance  of  the  pass-men. 
It  would  be  an  utter  mistake  to  suppose  that  their  time  is 
wasted,  or  that  they  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  teaching.  And, 
moreover,  as  they  form,  and  will  always  form,  the  majority  of 
the  population  at  any  given  time,  they  deserve  consideration  in 
any  educational  scheme.  It  is  also  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
difference  between  pass  and  honour  men  is  got  rid  of,  if  all  men 
alike  are  made  to  read  for  an  honour  school.  The  difference 
(apart  from  accidental  causes)  is  one  of  nature  and  constitution. 
The  pass-man  has  not  a  literary  habit  of  mind,  nor  wiU  external 
pressure  create  it  in  him ;  and  he  is  frequently  less  satisfactorily 
educated  by  being  forced  into  an  honour  school  than  by  being 
allowed  to  follow  the  less  aspiring  course.  In  the  latter  case  he 
is  really  educated  according  to  "  his  powers,  in  the  former  he  is 
introduced  into  an  atmosphere  of  specialism  which  never  suits 
his  mental  character,  and  in  which  he  never  is  at  ease.  As  I 
have  had  nearly  10  years'  experience  of  teaching,  of  which  far 
the  greatest  part  has  been  pass- work,  I  say  this  without  fear  of 
contradiction. 

These  two  forms  of  education  seem  to  be  a  necessary  part  of 
any  university  system  which  does  not  involve  a  total  departure 
from  English  traditions.  But  if  the  functions  of  the  universities 
are  restricted  to  these,  it  is  plain  that  they  will  fail  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  the  country.  Men  and  women  in  all  classes  of 
nf e  are  demanding  knowledge^  and  it  will  be  a  great  disadvantage 
to  the  country,  and  to  the  universities  themselves,  if  the 
universities  stand  aloof.  They  have  been  engaged  for  centuries 
in  education,  and  a  high  standard  and  ideal  of  learning  survives 
in  them,  which  ought  to  tell  upon  the  learning  of  the  country. 
This  fact,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  condition  of  the  University 
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of  Oxford,  as  I  see  it,  leads  me  to  make  the  following  suggestions 
in  answer  to  the  questions  of  the  Commissioners. 

I. — Extended  powers  should  be  given  to  the  governing  bodies  Use  of  endow- 
of  colleges  to  help  from  their  endo^ements  poor  men.  The  ™^'^*«- 
existing  system  of  competitive  examinations  plays  into  the 
hands  of  those  parents  who  can  pay  for  the  best  tuition  for  their 
sons,  i.e.,  into  the  hands  of  the  rich.  Such  a  change  as  I  propose 
would  imply  a  much  greater  confidence  in  the  governing  bodies 
of  college.^  than  is  characteristic  of  the  present  system. 

XL — If  a  central  board  were  constituted  to  regulate  educational  Fnnctioiif  of  a 
questions  its  f  onctions  should  be  entirely  regulative  and  financial.  Central  Boatd. 
It  might,  for  instance,  review  periodically  the  use  made  of 
endowments  by  colleges  and  similar  institutions ;  it  might  even 
form  the  means  of  communication  between  universities  and 
educational  centres  elsewhere ;  but  on  no  account  should  it 
interfere  either  with  the  methods  or  the  character  or  the  standard 
of  university  education. 

III. — The  universities  should  develop  and  organise  the  UniTenity 
university  extension  movement.  They  should  in  this  way  bring  «^«nsioii. 
themselves  into  connexion  with  education  of  very  various  kinds, 
and  they  should  grant  certificates  containing  official  recognition, 
for  very  various  branches  of  study,  including  technical  proficiency 
of  various  kinds.  Residence  in  the  university  with  the  degrees 
attained  by  a  course  of  study  with  residence,  should,  as  heretofore, 
be  connected  with  learning  in  the  higher  sense. 

I  think  that  by  adopting  some  such  suggestions  as  these 
several  dangers  might  be  avoided  which,  in  my  opinion,  would 
result  from  a  supreme  educational  board  with  absolute  powers 
of  control;  and  this,  if  any  changes  are  contemplated,  would 
seem  to  be  the  chief  alternative  plan. 

(1.)  Administration  of  endowments  by  a  central  supreme  board 
is  apt  to  be  mechanical.  Such  a  board  cannot  but  find  individual 
cases — ^the  most  important  of  all  in  this  particular  subject — 
peculiarly  hard  to  estimate. 

(2.)  It  could  only  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  universities  by 
insisting  upon  external  signs  of  activity.  This  would  mean  one 
of  two  things  :  either  an  immense  extension  of  competitions  and 
certificates  with  all  their  attendant  evils ;  or  the  production  of 
endless  monographs — somewhat  in  the  German  style.  These 
would  be  of  little  use  except  to  swell  the  "  rummaging  lots  "  in 
secondhand  bookstalls. 

I  hope  that  the  Commissioners  will  excuse  the  extremely  free 
use  I  have  made  of  their  kindness  in  asking  my  opinion  upon 
Secondary  Education. 

T.  B.  Strong. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
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College  scholar 
dup6  lind 
exhibitions. 


Universitj 
examining 
agencies. 


Comlatiou  of 
university  and 
Secondary 
Education. 


PRINCIPAL  A.  W.  WARD  and  PROFESSOR  WILKINS.  - 

1.  (a.) — We  have  so  recently  reorgaaised  our  system  of 
entrance  scholarships  at  this  college,  ccMisolidating  small  exhibir 
tions  and  establishing  the  principle  that,  while  credit  is  to  h^ 
given  for  all  the  main  branches  of  secondary  school  training,  the^ 
award  of  the  scholarships  will  be  mainly  determined  by 
excellence  in  some  one  of  these  branches,  that  we  cannot  speak, 
of  the  effects  on  schools  of  the  present  application  of  our  funds 
and  methods  of  competition.  We  look  forward,  however,  to  a 
considerable  effect  being  exercised  by  our  college  scholarships  ia 
Combination  with  our  university  examination  system  in  th(» 
direction  both  of  encouraging  special  lines  of  study  in  schools 
(the  study  of  physical  science,  e,g,,  in  schools  where  it  has 
hitherto  held  a  subordinate  place)  and  of  inducing  schoolmasteji^. 
to  fill  up  gaps  which  have  hitherto  been  frequently  conspicuous^ 
in  their  system  (e.gf.,  the  provision  of  a  sufficient  instruction  14. 
English  language  and  history). 

(6.)  We  are  not  personally  in  favour  of  such  restrictions,  but 
we  recognise  the  advisability  of  encouraging  local  goodwill^ 
tow&rds  education  by  allowing  restrictions  of  locality ;  and  ^e 
think  that  a  preference  should  always  be  given  to  candidates  of. 
narrow  means  in  cases  of  equality,  the  term  not  being  interpreted, 
with  excessive  strictness.  For  the  I'est  conscience  may  be  left 
to  induce  well-to-do  students  or  their  parents  .to  resign  scholar- 
ships gained ;  but  there  are  not  many  such  students  in  our 
college  or  universitj'^. 

2.  Oui'  opinion  of  the  local  examinations  is  that  they  have 
done  and  are  doing  genuinely  useful  work  in  giving  solidity  to 
Secondary  Education ;  and  we  only  wish  that  the  vastness  of. 
the  operations  of  this  system  had  not  made  it  necessary  for 
some  of  its  work  to  be  done  in  a  more  or  letss  perfunctory 
fashion. 

The  system  of  examination  of  schools  by  the  joint  board . 
seems  to  combine  very  successfully  freedom  for  the  schools  to 
pursue  their  own  methods,  and  the  requirement  of  a  reasonable 
mnge  of  studies  ;  6.^.,  schools  have  a  wide  option  as  to  the  sei 
books  which  they  may  offer  in  Latin  and  Greek.  At  the  same 
time  there  Las  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  translation  at^ 
sight  (especially  in  the  smallei:  schools)  from  Latin  and  Greek. 

As  to  the  extension  system,  we  do  not  recognise  any  relation 
between  its  real  purposes^  which  are  not  educational  ,but 
stimulative,  and  those  of  Secondary  Education;  although  the 
two  systems  must  necessarily  fi-equently  come  into  mutual 
contact. 

3.  (a.) — In  our  own  young  Victoria  University  the  absence  of  a 
proper  correlation  of  its  arrangements  with  those  of  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  district  is  its  greatest  weakness.  Much, 
however^  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  time ;  more  especially  as  the 
college  out  of  which  the  university  grew,  and  which  was  the 
type  of  the  other  colleges,  only  gradually  worked  its  way  from 
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ampbtbiow  ppBition  to  thatof  a  uniTersity  ooUegei and.still 
suffers. from  the  doubtful  conditions  of  eariier  stages  of  its 
6gcifl4eneei..t.  Tine  preliminary  esmaoiiiiation  of  the  univeniiy  will 
gradually,  be  reeognised  as  the  point  which  should  be  reached  by 
irdinary  acholaratof  seooodary  scbooJii,  nose  eqieeially.if,  in 
accordance  with  the jreooonmendatkui  of  the  late  Professor  Jowett 
read  at  the  Oxford  Conference,  on  Secondary  Education,  it  is 
posnble.for.tbe  various  univenities  o£  the  country  to  assimilate, 
if  not  to  render  identical,  their  matriculatioa  requirements. 

(b.)^^iO(Bifining  ourselves  to .  this  university  cuid  its  colleges 
only,  we  are  of  opinion  that  poor  and  meritorious  boys  may, 
witiiout  difficulty,  pass  from  the  public  secondary  schools  and 
the  highest  classes  of  board  schools  into  the  university  with  a 
prospecit  of  CQvei;^ng  their  expanses,  so  far.  €^  classes  are  con- 
oemed,  by  scholarships  gained  on. entrance.  There  are,  however, 
occasional  instances  where  maintenance  is  beyond  the  power  of 
young  men  at  tbis  college ;  but  this  cannot  be  remedied^  except 
with  the  aid  of  special  funds. 

2.  As  is  well  known,  the  present  anangements  of  secondary 
instruction  are  only  imperfectly  correlated  with  those  of  the 
traiversities  in  .case  of  girls,  nor  is  it  well  to  expect  too  rapid  a 
progress  in  girls'  schools  at  large  towards  completeness  under 
this  head,  so  long  as  there  is  no  consensus  that  an  ordinary 
female  education  should  follow  the  same  lines  as  an  ordinary 
male  education.  At  the  same  time* it  may  be  observed  that  in 
the  high  schools  for  girls  of  Manchester  the  curriculum  is  's6 
arranged  as  to  prepare  girls  of  proper  age  very  eftectively  to 
pass  our  preliminary  examination  and  to  enter  successfully  oil 
courses  either  for  pass  or  for  honours  degrees  both  in  arts  and 
in  science.     Cases  are  not  unknown,  but  they  are  much  rarer, 

from  other  schools. 

♦ 

3.  As  to  students  requiring  technological  instruction;  the 
correlation  has  hitherto  remained  i'nadequate,  and  we*  are  very^ 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  more  Satisfactory  correlation  ini^t 
be  secured  if  the  grant  of  technical  Scholarships  and' the  like  oy 
public  bodies  were  confined  tb'  persons  who  give  evidencfe  of 
passing  satisfactorily  through  courses  of  technical  science 
definitely  laid  down,  and  prescribed  with  a  reasonable  feitiount 
of  uniformity.  i     .»   ^  -   ....«" 

4.  A  fair  proportion  of  our  graduates,  both  in  arts  and  in 
science,,  take  up  the  work  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools  after 
£rraduation. 

5.  On.  tbis  head  we   append   the  scheme   of    a  university.  Training  of 
certificate  in  the   theory,  jand    practice   of  edtication   recently  ^^•^®"' 
r^opimended  for  adoption   b^;   a  Committee  of   the  Board  of, 
Studies  and  by  the  Senate  oj  ^he  Owens  College  respectively^, 

and  awaiting  confirmation  by  the  board. 

. ,  7.    In  our  opinion  the .  influence  of  the  universities  on  the  Uniyeni^iaid 
preparation  of  students  for  the  public  service  has  been  a  \5rh0Jly  P^^^^ 
insufficient  one,  except  for  the  preparation  given  at  Oxford  and-. 
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Cambridge,  and  we  believe  formerly  at  Dublin,  for  a  particular 
branch  like  the  Indiau  Civil  Service.  A  great  deal  might,  in 
our  opinion,  be  effected  in  this  direction  by  consultation  between 
the  universities  and  the  chief  secondary  schools,  and  steps 
towards  this  end  are  actually  in  contemplation  here  as  between 
the  Owens  College  and  the  Manchester  Qrammar  School 

(Signed)        A.  W.  Ward, 

Principal  of  the  Owens  College,  Manchester. 
(Signed)        A.  S.  Wilkins, 

Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Owens  College, 

Manchester. 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  MAGDALEN  COLLEGE. 
1.  College  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions. 

(a.)  They  give  point,  direction,  stimulus,  and  reward  to  school 
studies. 

They  supply  the  schools  and  the  public  with  some  standard 
and  measure  of  efficiency. 

Small  or  new  schooLs  become  known  and  reputed  through 
wijming  them,  and  clever  boys  are  discovered  and  encouraged, 
and  their  parents  arie  induced  to  make  efforts  to  give  them 
university  opportunities. 

On  the  other  hand,  there •» are  inevitable  evils;  over-pressure 
and  over- work,  the  temptation  to  the  student  to  aim  at  success 
rather  than  knowledge,  and  to  the  master  to  advertise  his  schooL 
This  last  is  enhanced  by  the  publication  in  the  newspapers  of 
comparisons  of  schools,  often  based  on  partial  evidence  or  other- 
wise misleading. 

^There  is  also  a  tendency  to  undue  or  premature  specialisation 
in  studies.  This  is  naturally  less  observable  in  the  case  of 
classical  scholarships,  which  include,  beside  Latin  and  Greek, 
English  essay  writing  and  questions  on  history,  political  economy, 
literature,  and  general  topics. 

This  specialisation  is  probably  worst  in  Scholarships  for 
Mathematics,  but  is  a  danger  also  in  History  and  Natural 
Science. 

It  should  be  noted  that  colleges  from  time  to  time  make 
special  efforts  to  counteract  it,  and  further  that,  at  Oxford  at 
any  rate,  they  aim  at  electing  for  promise  and  ability  rather 
than  amassed  knowledge ;  propter  spem  and  not  propter  rem,  as 
Pattison  said  of  the  elections  to  Fellowships  at  Oriel.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  a  pity  that  there  are  not  a  few  scholarships  for 
combined  subjects  to  encourage  what  used  to  be  called  "  double  " 
men,  who  appear  to  be  dying  out.  It  may  be  noted  that  an 
attempt  is  made  in  history  scholarships  to  encourage  the  study 
of  modern  languages. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  that  the  advantages  decidedly  outweigh 
the  disadvantages,  and  that  the  competition  for  scholarships  has 
a  wholesome  effect  on  the  schools. 
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(b.)  EeHrietions  on  digihility. 

In  my  opinion  the  ''  open  "  system  is  decidedly  the  best  as  a 
general  role.  Restrictions  to  large  areas  or  nationalities,  which 
correspond  with  real  differences  of  condition,  such  as  Scotland 
or  Wales,  have  something  to  be  said  for  thera.  So  again  have 
restrictions  in  the  case  of  places  outlying  and  consequently  at 
some  disadvantage,  such  as  the  Channel  Islands,  There  should 
be,  I  think,  maintained  a  certain  number  of  scholarships  so 
limited,  with  power  to  throw  open  in  case  no  candidate  of  good 
merit,  qualified  under  the  restrictions,  appears. 

N.B. — ^The  operation  of  "  dose  "  scholarships  from  great  schools 
is  very  curious,  and  has  not,  I  think,  been  suflSciently  noticed. 
It  is  certainly  the  case  that  at  the  three  colleges  in  Oxford, 
where  this  system  obtains,  New  College,  Christ  College,  and 
St.  John's,  the  close  scholars  from  Winchester,  Westminster,  and 
Merchant  Taylors,  have  been  for  a  number  of  years  past  the 
best  scholars  in  those  colleges,  and  they  would  appear  to  be 
above  the  average  of  ''open"  scholars  generally.  (Thus  the 
Ireland  scholarslup  for  Latin  and  Greek,  which  is  still  the  most 
distinguished  prize  in  the  university,  has  for  many  years,  with 
only  one  single  exception,  been  won  cither  by  an  "  open  "  scholar 
of  one  single  college  or  by  a  "  close "  scholar  of  one  of  the 
colleges  named.) 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  schools  sufier,  for  as  is  well 
known,  Merchant  Taylors  has  one  of  the  very  best  records  of 
recent  years  for  winning  scholarships  at  both  universities,  and 
Winchester  needs  no  testimonial  for  efficiency.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  school  foundations  are  not  confined  in  any  way 
as  regards  area  or  otherwise,  but  are  open  to  all  comers. 

As  regards  restrictions  in  the  interests  of  poor  students  it 
would  appear,  I  think,  again  that  the  **  open  "  system  is  the  best, 
but  that  there  should  be  a  limited  number  of  scholarships  with 
a  poverty  qualification.  Any  restriction,  whether  it  excludes 
the  rich  or  the  poor,  must  at  once  lower  the  standard.  There 
is  danger,  too,  of  a  revival  of  the  despised  servitors  and  sizars  of 
days  happily  bygone. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  poor  students  that  the  limit  of  age  for 
scholarships  should  not  be  too  low,  or  at  any  rate  that  there 
should  be  a  fair  number  open  without  limit  of  age. 


2.  Local  ExaviinaiionSy  Joint  Boards  &c. 

As  a  member  of  the  joint  board  I  have  joined  in  an  opinion  in 
answer  to  part  of  this  question.  The  marked  success  and  steady 
progress  which  have  attended  the  working  of  the  joint  board 
speak  for  themselves  I  have  sometimes  thought,  but  do  not 
speak  from  experience,  that  the  local  examinations  would  have 
been  even  more  successful  than  they  have  been  had  they  been 
worked  by  the  two  universities  conjointly,  like  those  of  the 
joint  board. 
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8.  Secondary  Educaiion,  correlatian  wM^  the  Univ^aitiea — 

generally, 

a.  The  two  chief  wants  seem  to  mo  to  be,  (1)  a  better  arrange- 
ment and  correlation  as  regards  ''leaving"  examinations  at 
schools,  and  entrance  examinations  at  the  universities,  and  (2) 
some  kind  of  joint  committee  or  council  to  consider  questions  of 
examinations,  &c.,  coianion  to  both. 

b,  2.  SpeciaU/y  with  rega/rd  to  Oirla. — I  have  had  now  for 
some  time  some  experience  of  the  management  of  the  education 
of  girls  at  the  university^  though  not  personally  of  their 
teaching.  I  think  there  is  a  want  of  more  scholarships  to  give 
clever  and  deserving  giris  university  opportunities. 

b:  3.  Technological  in8trv/)iion,—StTici\y  speaking,  I  do  not 
cdnsider  tecJmical  instruction  to  be  part  of  the  duty  of  a 
university,  which  should  confine  itself  to  liberal  and  scientific 
study.  If  by  technologieaZ  is  meant  the  study  of  the  principles 
and  science  and  generally  of  the  liberal  elements  which  arise  out- 
of  or  underlie  applied  and  practical  arts  and  industries,  I  think' 
the  universities  might  go  a  little  further  than  they  have  done  in 
the-  past,  in  the  way  of  specialisation  in  these  directions,  but 
they  should  not  forsake  their  own  function  to  usurp  those  of 
the-  technical  schools  or  workshops  any  more  than  those  of  tho 
lawyer's  chambers  or  the  hospital. 

4.  Teachers  of  Secondary  Schools. 

The  vast  majority  of  ma^^ters,  head  and  assistant  at  the  public 
and  greater  grammar  schools,  come  from  univeiBities.  I  believe 
that  the  tendency  is  for  this  to  become  universal  It  may  be 
noticed  that  many  schools  are  showing  a  preference  for  having 
modern  languages  taught  by  Englishmen  who  have  been  at  the 
university  first  and  then  gone  abroad,  rather  than  by  foreigners. 
I  "have  no  general  knowledge  of  smfiJler  schools,  but  I  have 
obeerved  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  such  schools  to  seek 
uniTnersiiy  men  for  masters,  and  'Of  young  graduates  to  accept 
posts  at  such  schools,  pointing  I  think  to  a  likelihood  that  the 
process  will  spread  downwards. 

6.  Training  of  Teachers. 

The  universities  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  provide  courses  of 
lectures  on  the  history  and  theory  of  education,  and  also  on 
psychology,  approached  both  from  the  mental  and  material  side^ 
(Some  lectures  on  psychology  are  already  given  in  connexion, 
with  the  physiological  school,  which  might  be  utilized  among 
others.)  They  might  examine  in  the  same  and  issue  certificates. 
It  ought  to  be  possible  for  a  student  of  the  university,  man  or 
woman,  intending  to  be  a  teacher,  to  obtain  his  or  her  entire 
qualification  without  going  elsewhere.  For  this  purpose  it 
might  be  necessary  to  provide  some  kind  of  normal  school  or 
classes.     The  machinery  or  arrangements  of  existing  training . 
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colleges,  day  or  otherwise,  might  be  utilized.  The  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  training  lies  in  the  additional  cost  of  time 
and  money,  and  to  lessen  this,  arrangements  should  be  made 
Enabling  an  undergraduate,  if  he  so  desire,  to  take  his  lectures 
while  pursuing  his  ordinary  course,  so  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  obtain  a  complete  qualification  with,  at  the  most,  one  term's 
extra  work.  N.B. — Two  points  should  be  noted  with  regard  to 
the  averafi:e  Oxford  student  to  which  I  think  sufficient  attention 
has  not  been  given.  The  firnt  is  that  the  student  who  passes 
through  the  fii'al  school  of  Literoe  kumaniores,  devoting  as  he 
does  a  large  part  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  writings  of 
Plato,  especially  "The  Republic,"  and  of  Aristotle,  especially 
"  The  Ethics "  and  "  Politics,"  is  necessarily  brought  to  study 
and  consider  the  theory  and  principles  of  education  so  largely 
treated  of  in  these  works,  and  to  study  and  consider  thern  in 
the  best  way,  i.€.,  in  connexi<»n  with  psychologj^  and  logic  and 
the  laws  of  thought  and  of  the  mind.  I  may  be  permitted  in 
this  connexion  to  quote  the  words  of  Rousseau,  in  his  "  femile," 
about  the  Republic  of  Plato : — *'  Voulez-vous  prendre  une  idte  de 
**  I'edueation  publique  ?  Lisez  la  R^ublique  de  Platon.  Ce 
"  nest  point  un  ouvrage  de  politique,  comme  le  pensent  ceux 
"  qui  ne  jugont  des  livres  que  par  leuis  titres.  C est  le  plus 
beau  traits  d'Mucation  qu'on  ait  jamais  fait." 

Indeed,  **The  Republic"  and  "Ethics"  and  "Politics" 
whether  in  the  original  or  in  English,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to 
be  prescribed  as  books  necessary  to  be  studied  by  all  who  seek 
an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  qualification  as  teachers. 

The  second  is  that  a  young  man  who  has  passed  through  an 
English  public  school,  more  particularly  if  he  has  been,  as  the 
majority  of  our  scholars  of  colleges  have  been,  a  prefect  or 
praepositor  under  the  Arnoldian  or  similar  systems,  has  had 
experience  in  keeping  order  and  maintaining  discipline.  The 
same  is  even  true  to  a  less  extent,  of  those  who  have  been  in 
positions  of  command  and  responsibility  in  regard  to  games  and 
athletic  sports  in  which  there  is  a  certain  education. 

Thus  the  average  Oxford  man,  more  especially  the  classical 
student,  ought  not  to  require  so  long  an  additional  ti^aining, 
either  in  theory  or  practice,  as  is  sometimes  necessary  for 
students  elsewhere. 

6.  Non-Collegiate  System. 

As  to  the  effect  in  the  past,  I  have  no  .special  knowledge 
enabling  me  to  speak  ;  as  to  the  future,  it  appears  to  me  obvious 
that  the  system  may  and  should  be  utilized  as  giving  an 
opportunity  for  students  of  training  colleges,  day  or  otherwise, 
or  for  teachers  who  may  be  able  to  give  some  time  in  the  course 
of  their  career  to  university  studies. 

(Signed)        T.  Herbert  Warren,  M.A., 

President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
June  11,  1894. 

I     885^9.  S 
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MR.  J.  WELLS. 

College  Schokirshipa  aiid  Exhibitions, 

I.  (a.) — What  are  the  effects  in  schools  of  the  present  applica-^ 
tion  of  funds  and  methods  of  competition  ? 

My  experience  for  answering  iliia  question  is  of  three  kinds. 
I  was  an  assistant  master  for  two  years  (1880-1882),  and  pre- 
pfired  boys  for  scholarships ;  I  have  examined  candidates  for  the 
aobolarships  at  Wadhara  every  year  since  1882;  and  I  have 
repeatedly  examined  schools  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Joint  Board. 

I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  results  of  the  present  system 
In  schools  are  mainly  beneficial.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
encourage  width  of  interest  and  reculing  than  the  conviction,, 
which  all  sixth-form  boys  now  have,  that  any  form  of  knowledge 
will  help  them  in  a  scholarship  examination. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  the  honour  paid  to  a  scholar-elecb  at 
his  school  (he  ranks  even  with  the  most  successful  athletes)  is  a 
great  stimulus  to  a  studious  boy. 

At  the  same  time,  the  tradition  that  scholarships  are  given 
for  excellence  in  one  subject,  and  not  for  a  smattering  of  many, 
tends  very  much  to  discourage  cram.  Whatever  changes  are 
made  in  scholarship  examinations,  I  hope  these  two  features 
may  be  preserved  : — 

1,  The  preference  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  one  subject,* 
rather  than  for  a  partial  knowlec^e  of  several. 

2.  Variety  in  the  examination,  such  as  is  securefl  by  the 
varying  character  of  college  examinations.  Were  fill  scholar- 
ships assigned  by  a  "joint  board,"  as  is  sometimjts  proposed, 
the  examinations  must  inevitably  suffer,  and  the  well-trained 
ordinary  boy's  chances  would  improve,  while  the  real  ability 
of  a  boy  somewhat  untrained  would  be  far  more  likely  to  be 
overlooked  than  at  present. 

(6.)  Are  restrictions  in  eligibility  desirable  in  the  interests 
of  poor  students  or  special  areas  ? 

This  question  I  should  be  disposed  to  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
on  two  grounds. 

(1.)  We  have  at  present  too  many  scholarships  in  Oxford 
given  by  open  competition.  The  result  is  that  boys  of  second- 
rate  ability  are  trained  into  scholars  who  cannot  really  profit  by 
these  advantages,  and  who  too  often  are  compelled  to  join  the 
ranks  of  underpaid  assistant-masters,  whether  they  like  it  or 
not. 

(  (2.)  Although  a  considerable  (and  an  increasing)  number  of 
poor  students  come  to  Oxford,  thanks  to  the  new  s  hemes 
eorjrelating  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  yet  certainly,  as  a 
whole,  scholarships  tend  to  go  to  the  children  of  the  upper  and 
the  mi<Idle  classes. 


*  The  range  of  subjects,  however,  should  be  extended  ;  e.^.,  a  candidate  oflfering 
French  and  German  ought  to  have  an  equal  chance  with  one  offBring  Latin  and 
Greek. 
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^  The  changes  which  seem  to  me  necessary  are  : — 

(1.)  Increased  strictness  in  enforcing  a  test  of  comparative 

poverty  in  all  scholars.     Probably  this  must  be  left  * 

largely  to  the  growth  of  public  opinion.  Certainly 
the  children  of  iiiiddltM^lass  parents  ought  not  to  be 
at  a  disadvantage  ;  it  is  they  who  most  need  scholar- 
ships, and  who  £;et  most  real  advantage  from  them. 
(2.)  It  would  be  exceedingly  desirable  if  a  certain  proportion 
of  scholarships  in  each  collcije — say  one  in  five — were 
compelled  to  be  set  aside  for  those  who  are  being 
trained  for  elementary  school  teachers.  These  scholar- 
.  I  ships  might  be  a^^aigned  on  the  result  of  the  Queen's 

Scholarship  examinatinn,  or  in  other  waya 
,^.The  holders  of  these  scholarships  would  be  expected  to  wort 
f^r  some  fixed   period  at  any  rate,  after  graduating,  in   an 
elementary  school. 

By  such  an  employment  of  scholarships  the  present  financial 
difliculty  of  bringing  such  teachers  to  the  university  might  be 
hrgely  got  over,  while  the  scholars-elect  would  have  a  chance 
of  associating  with  their  fellows  on  terms  of  equality  ;  this  last 
.point  is  most  important. 

Before  leaving  this  question  I  W(»uld  like  to  urge  one  point 

which  seems  to  me  of  great  importance,  i.e,,  that  it  is  a  cruel 

kindness  to  bring  a  poor  student  to  the  university,  unless  he  be 

either  of  very  unusual  ability,  or  training  for   some  definite 

profession.     The  temptations  of  a  university  are  much  greater 

for*  a  poor  student  than  for  a  boy  trained  in  the  ordinary  way 

.{the  latter  has  bad  previously  so  much  more  experience  and  so 

much  greater  freedom),  an<i  1  have  known  too  n.any  instances — 

.  I  .think  they  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception — where  the 

.  poor  student  has  failed  to  exerc  himself  at  Oxford,  so  has  not 

done  himself  real  justice,  nay,  has  often  done  himseh  positive 

harm. 

H. — What  is  your  opinion  of  the  working  of  the  local  exami-  Univergity 
nations,  joint  board,  and  extension  delegacy  in  relation  to  examining 
Secondary  Education  ?  agencies. 

Although  a  delegate  of  local  examinations^  I  have  no  practical 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  systeuL.  As  to  the  Joint  Board, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  its  results  are  considerable,  in  stimulating 
boys  to  work,  and  in  guiding  their  wurk.  Examinatroiia  may 
be  easily  overdone ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  scliool  which  is  not 
thoroughly  examined  at  intervals  is  idle.  And  every  school- 
master will  say  how  much  more  boys  are  incited  to  work  by 
the  thought  of  an  outside  examiner  than  if  the  examination  be 
conducted  by  the  resident  staflF. 

With  regard  to  the  extension  delegacy,  its  lecturers  can  be 
made  mo^^t  useful  by  supplementing  tlie  ordinary  class  work 
of  the  SfhooL  Lectures  afford  the  b6st  of  stimulus,  though  in 
themselves  they  are  insuflScient  to  give  a  thorough  knowledge  • 
of  ihe'sabject  The  extension  work  has  not,  however,  largely 
'"deepeloped  on  these  lines ;  but  very  suci^essful  results  have  been 
achieved  in  this  way  at  the  Ladies'  Ciollege  at  Cheltenham. 

s  2 
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ProYision  of 
secondary 
teachers  by 
imiTersities. 


Training  of 
teachers. 


IV. — To  what  extent,  in  your  knowledge,  are  teachers  of 
secondary  schools,  of  various  types,  provided  by  the  universities. 

(1.)  At  the  great  public  schools  all  the  masters,  of  course,  are 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  men. 

(2.)  This  is  the  case  also,  to  a  large  and  certainly  growing 
extent,  in  the  smaller  public  schools.  Forma  and  subjects  are 
now  taken  by  university  men  which  15  years  ago  were  given 
to  non-graduates. 

(3.)  In  preparatory  schools,  too,  of  any  standing,  the  number 
of  university  men  employed  is  continually  increasing. 

(4.)  In  the  large  class  of  modem  schoob,  e.g,,  coimty  schools, 
only  the  higher  forms,  as  a  rule,  are  taken  by  university  men, 
and  these  by  no  means  exclusively. 

Speaking  generally;  the  increase  in  the  number  of  men  reading 
for  honours  at  the  univei*sities,  and  the  higher  ideas  now  general 
in  men's  minds  as  to  vocation  for  holy  orders,  have  tended  to 
add  to  the  numbers  of  giaduates  seeking  work  in  schools,  and 
so  indirectly  to  lower  salaries. 

V. — What  part  ought  the  universities  to  take  in  the  training 
of  secondary  teachers  ? 

The  university  man,  as  a  rule,  needs  far  less  definite  training 
than  one  who  has  not  been  at  a  university.     For — 

(1.)  He  presumably  has  the  general  culture  needed. 

f^2.)  If  an  honours-man,  he  is  exceedingly  likely  to  have  at 
least  touched  on  some  of  the  philosophical  subjects 
which  bear  on  training. 

(3.)  Above  all,  his  own  experience  at  school,  especi'iUy  if  he 
have  been  a  monitor  or  prefect,  has  given  him  a  training, 
which,  if  not  scientific,  is  of  very  real  value. 

Hence,  while  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  some  definite 
training  on  educational  theory  and  methods  should  be  required 
of  all  future  teachers,  it  would  be  well  if  the  university  graduate 
could  get  this  at  his  own  university.  He  might,  in  many  cases 
take  part  (at  least)  of  it  during  his  ordinary  degree  course.  I 
hope  the  day-training  colleges  now  established  at  Oxford  and 
at  Cambridge  may  furnisli  a  means  for  training  those  of  our 
graduates  who  are  intending  to  be  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 
Meantime,  the  University  Extension  Delegacy  here  is  making 
the  experiment  of  providing  this  kind  of  training — on  a  small 
scale — at  the  approaching  summer  meeting. 


College  scholar- 
sbipB  and 
exhibitions.  % 


MISS  WILSON. 

I.  As  to  poverty. 

II.  As  to  locality. 

I.  Poor  Students. — I  think  it  certainly  desirable  that  scholar- 
ships should  go  to  those  who  need  them  ;  but  there  are  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way  : — 

(1.)  If  the  scholarships  are  attached  to  particular  schools 
where  the  fees  are  low,  it  is  an  inducement  to  well- 
to-do  parents  to  send  Uieir  children  to  those  schools 
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when  some  other  school   would,  perhaps,  Buit  them 
better. 
(2.)  It  is  very  difficult,  where  public  money  is  concerned,  to 
make  any  inquiry  into  the  means  of  parents. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  competition  for  college  scholarships 
should  be  open  :  that  they  should  not  greatly  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  tuition  fees,  and  that  the  authorities  of  the  college  should 
have  in  their  hands  a  fund  from  which  the  scholarships  can  be 
supplemented  in  the  case  of  students  otherwise  unable  to  accept 
them. 

Travelling  expenses,  or  coat  of  board  away  from  home,  would 
often  form  a  ground  for  such  supplementary  aid  in  one  case 
rather  than  another. 

n.  Arecc — Sestrictions  as  to  area  work  capriciously. 

For  instance,  a  student  lately  presented  herself  to  me,  having 
won  a  scholarship  of  some  value,  tenable  at  Owen's  College, 
given  in  a  neighbouring  town,  for  the  greatest  number  of 
successes  in  the  science  and  art  examinations. 

The  subjects  on  which  she  had  obtained  this  scholarship  were : 
drawing  (four  branches),  physiology,  and  hygieno.  Of  course 
these  subjects  in  no  way  qualified  her  to  ento)'  on  a  university 
course,  and  her  first  year  at  college  has  been  largely  wasted  in 
consequence.  If  the  donor  had  placed  the  scholarship  in  the 
hands  of  the  college  the  money  would  in  this  case  have  been 
better  spent.  I  pointed  out  to  the  secretary  of  the  institute 
where  the  scholarship  was  given  that  she  was  ill-prepared  for 
college,  and  his  reply  was,  that  he  "  regretted  they  had  no  better 
candidate." 

The  case  given  above  is  an  instance  of  want  of  correlation 
between  a  local  educational  body  and  a  university  college. 

Other  cases  occur  in  connexion  with  the  county  councils.  We 
have  four  students  holding  county-council  scholarships,  and  one 
has  left  at  the  end  of  two  years.  All  these  have  squared  the 
requirements  of  their  scholarships  to  those  of  a  S.A.  course 
(London  or  Victoria),  with  more  or  less  difficulty.  The 
"  geography  "  imposed  on  the  holder  of  a  commercial  scholarship 
is  simply  regarded  as  a  vexatious  addition  to  those  subjects 
which  the  student  has  really  at  heart.  She  fulfils  the  condition, 
as  she  would  wear  bl'a.ck  if  that  were  required  of  her.  More  of 
these  students  have  come  to  college  with  a  view  of  fitting  them- 
selves for  teaching — not  for  commercial  or  technical  piursuits. 
They  are  good  students,  and  if  the  county  councils  are  satisfied 
we  have  no  reason  to  complain.  But  the  tinkering  at  restrictions 
and  conditions  is  unpleasant.  The  county  councils  seems  to  act 
without  reference  to  the  schemes  of  either  colleges  or  schools. 

2,  I  am  inclined  to   think  that  scholarships  given  on  such  TTniTtnity 
exiunination  as   the   London  Matriculation,  the  Victoria  Pre-  examinliig 
liminary,  and   the  Oxford    and   Cambridge  Locals,  are   very  ■«*'"*'^ 
useful 
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i*Ti)^  id^  of  proceeding  to  college  is  sometimes  in  tbis  way 
brought  before  the  mind  of  a  pupil  who  otherwise  might  not 
have  thousfht  of  it. 

Such  examinations  as  are  held  locally  serve  as  a  wide  net^ 
and  capture  young  people  of  merit  who  would  not  be  likely  to 
sit  for  open  scholarships  at  a  university  or  colle^,  simply  becauQ^ 
their  parents  or  teachers  might  not  know  of  them,  or  might  b^ 
unable  to  estimate  the  chance  of  success  of  one  candidate- 
compared  with  others. 

Ckirrelation  of        3.  I  have  said  a  good  deal  under  1,  that  might  come  under 

S^tSS*""*   thish-ad. 

Eda(»^n.  &•  (2.)  For  girls,     I  think  it  good  some  scholarship  shoidd  be 

reserved  for  girls,  as  they  have  seldom  had  the  long  training  in 
Latin  and  mathematics  that  is  usual  with  boys. 

But  as  a  rule  I  see  no  reason  why  all  scholarships  should  not 
be  open  to  girls  as  well  as  boys. 

For  correlation  as  to  subjects  taught  between  schools  and 
colleges  one  is  inclined  to  say  there  is  not  any. 
.  In  any  good  school  higher  work  is  being  done  than  in  the 
lower  classes  of  a  university.  This  seems  to  be  inevitable  when 
the  age  is  different.  A  backward  youth  of  17  or  more  cannot 
be  sent  to  school. 

Provision  of  4.  I  propose  to  answer  this  question  fully :  I  give  the  number- 

*^^hf*'h    h    ^^  women   students   of  Owens  College,  who  have  obtained  a 
uuiverSy.^    *  Victoria  University  degree,  and  their  occupation  at  present. 

The  above  list  may  be  classified — 

'High  Schools  -  -   .         - 

Endowed  Schools        -         .         «         - 
"  Class  "  Schools 


m      ,  .       .J  Cape  Colony 
Teaching  m  ^  p/^^^  g^/^j^ 


Lecturers  in  Owens  College 
1  Under  School  Board     - 
^Private  post 


5 
1 
2 
1 

8 
1 

2 
1 


{Secretaries 
Married     - 
At  home 
At  college  - 


21 


2 
2 
3 
1 


8 


29 


Training  of 
teachers. 


5.  Training  will  never  be  generally  sought  by  students  of 
good  quality,  unless  it  is  recognised  by  the  universities  and 
unless  men  of  first-rate  university  rank  take  part  in  it. 

I  do  not  mean  that  no  teacher  should  be  trained  who  does 
not  take  a  degree,  but  I  mean  that  the  subject  of  education 
must  be  recognised  as  worth  the  study  of  men  and  women  of 
good  ability  if  it  is  to  be  generally  studied. 
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!  '6.  I  supipose  a  non-tesident  college  like  Owens  College  aomem 
under  the  term  "  non-ooUegiate  "  ? 

.'.  The  effect  of  such  colleges  is  to  bring  a  constantly  increasing 
Bnmber  of  yonng  people  under  univer^iity  influence,  many  of 
them  whose  homes  are  comparatively  poor,  and  who  look  forward 
as  a  matter  of  course  to  earning  their  living.  The  ififfieultsy^of 
finding  other  occupation  than  teaching  for  educated  women 
of  a  remunerative  nature  is  gree^^;  and  it  is  difficult  even  ie» 
graduates  to  obtain  posts  in  good  schools  at  once. 

The  good  eflfects— the  widening  of  interests — the  breaking 
down  of  social  barriers — the  raising  of  the  intellectual  standard 
generally — are  more  widely  spread  each  year. 


Oxford  University  Locai,  Exatminations  Delegacy. 

Clarendon  Building,  Oxford, 
Stb,  July  16,  1894. 

I  AM  directed  by  the  delegates  of  local  examinations, 
Oxford,  to  return  the  following  answers  to  the  questions  of  the 
Soyal  Commissioners  on  Secondary  Education  contained  in  your 
letter  of  May  4th,  1894,  and  to  request  you  to  express  to  the 
Commissioners  the  willingness  of  the  Delegacy  to  assist  the 
iiommission  ^ilh  the  results  of  the  Delegacy's  experience  ia  any 
way  which  the  Commissioners  may  think  useful. 

The  first  examination  was  held  in  the  week  beginning 
June  21,  1858. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  Univei-sities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  were  induced  to  initiate  the  system  of  Local 
Examinations  are  set  forth  in  a  book  which  was  published  early 
in  1858  under  the  title,  *'some  account  of  tlie  origin  and  objects 
"  of  the  new  Oxford  Examinations  for  the  title  of  associate  in 
"  arts  and  certificates  for  the  year  1858  "  by  T.  D.  Acland,  Esq., 
(now  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Aclaiidj,  for  many  years  a  delegate  of 
liocal  Examinations,  from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken 
(pp.  viii,  ix)  : — 

*^  On  the  18th  of  June  last  the  University  of  Oxford  passed  a 
statute,  establishing  two  examinations  for  '  those  who  are  not 
members  of  the  University,'  one  for  youths  *  under  18/ 
another  for  boys  '  under  15/ 

"  The  convocation  created  a  delegacy  (or  commission)  with 
legislative  and  executive  powers  for  the  special  purposes  defined 
by  the  statute;  these  powers  are  to  expire  in  three  years, and 
convocation  must  then  legislate  again. 

"  In  the  meantime  it  has  devolved  on  the  Delegacy  to  frame  a 
scheme  of  examination,  to  appoint  examiners,  to  fix  the  scale  of 
fees,  and  to  arrange  all  other  details. 

"  The  examination  will  be  held  at  various  centres  at  the  same 
•time ;  the  places  to  ba  fixed  by  the  delegates  as  they  may  deem 
expedient.     They    will    require    the    formation    of    a    proper 
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committee  which  will  undertake  to  conduct  the  local  details,  and 
'to  provide  for  all  expenses  incident  to  a  local  examination. 

"  The  examinations  arc  open  to  all  persons  of  whatever  social 
rank  or  religious  denomination ;  age  and  non-matriculation  are 
the  only  limits. 

"  Candidates,  whose  parents  do  not  formerly  object,  will  be 
examined  in  the  rudiments  of  faith  and  religion.  Those  whose 
parents  do  object  will  simply  omit  this  part  of  the  examination^ 
and  there  will  be  no  substitute  for  it 

"  All  must  satisfy  the  examiners  that  they  have  mastered  the 
elements  of  a  plain  English  education,  after  which  they  are 
allowed  a  wide  latitude  in  the  selection  of  subjects  of  study. 

"  Boys  under  15,  who  succeed  in  the  lower  examination,  will 
obtain  a  certificate.  Youths  under  1 8,  who  pass  the  higher,  will 
receive  the  title  of  associate  in  arts.  They  will  be  arranged  in 
divisions,  partly  in  order  of  merit,  partly  in  alphabetical  order. 

"  The  following  pages  will  show  some  of  the  facts  laid  before 
the  university  to  induce  it  to  take  steps  thus  shortly  described ; 
they  will  prove  that  the  question  presented  itself  in  a  form  ripe 
for  decision,  and  give  some  evidence  of  the  care  with  which  the 
details  have  been  wrought  out  since  the  statute  was  passed. 
They  will  also  prove  the  desire  that  the  views  of  the  sister 
university  should  be  consulted.  In  point  of  fact,  as  is  apparent 
from  the  letters  of  the  two  Vice-Chancellors,  the  subject  was 
brought  before  both  universities  nearly  at  the  same  time." 

The  delegates  have  continued  to  act  on  the  same  principles  as 
those  which  were  foimulated  at  the  outset,  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  have  been  suggested  by  experience.  Application  from 
a  local  committee  must  still  precede  the  appointment  of  a  local 
centre,  the  initiative  thus  resting  with  the  local  authorities. 

The  delegates  have  from  time  to  time  obtained  powers : — 

1.  To  admit  girls  to  the  examinations,  (this  was  first  done  in 

1870.) 
^.  To  raise  the  age  for  honours  by  one  year,  i.€.,  to  19  for 

senior  candidates,  16  for  juniors. 
3.  To  remove  all  limitations  of  age  for  either  examination, 

subject  to  the  condition  that  honours  could  not  be  gained 

by  candidates  above  the  prescribed  ages. 

(This  extension   has  proved  of  great  value.     Whole 

classes   can   now   be   entered   for   examination   without 

distinction  of  age,  and  the  schools  avail  themselves  of 

this  privilege  to  an  increasing  extent) 

The  delegates  have  also  recently  been  authorised  to  hold  in 
1895  a  lower  examination  in  which  honours  will  be  confined  to 
candidates  under  14  years  of  age;  and  after  the  long  vacation 
the  university  will  be  asked  to  pass  a  statute  giving  the  delegates 
power  to  continue  this  in  future  years.  The  examination  is 
intended  to  meet  the  needs. 
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(1.)  Of  lower  forms  in  the  schools  which  already  avail 
themselves  of  the  delegates'  examinatioDS. 

(2.)  In  schools  iu  which^  by  reason  of  the  pupils  leaving  early, 
the  existing  examinations  are  of  somewhat  too  high  a 
standard  for  the  majority  of  the  pupils. 

The  examinations  conducted  by  the  Delegacy  are  thus  framed 
to  test  the  work  of  all  but  the  lower  forms  in  the  bulk  of 
secondary  schools.  The  certificates  given  to  successful  candidates 
are  accepted  by  various  professioncJ  bodies  as  exempting  from 
the  whole  or  part  of  their  entrance  examinations.  These  tend 
naturally  to  be  twofold  in  their  ciiaracter,  (1)  to  test  general 
education  (2)  to  ascertain  whether  candidates  for  entrance  into 
the  various  professions  have  squired  adequate  proficiency  in 
studies  directly  useful  for  these  professions.  "Die  standard 
required  under  the  first  head  is  not  the  same  in  all  professions, 
but  the  examinations  conducted  by  the  Delegacy  are  sufficiently 
elastic  to  meet  any  requirement?  of  this  kind.  Under  the  second 
head  the  requirements  necessarily  vary,  but  the  Delegacy  is  able 
to  supply  a  sufficient  test  for  most  of  them. 

Scholarships  and  prizes  are  also  awarded  by  means  of  the 
local  examinations.  A  list  of  those  advertised  by  the  authority 
of  the  awarding  bodies  is  given  in  the  Appendix.  Others  are 
offered  and  bestowed  privately.  The  delegates  are  frequently 
consulted  by  the  heads  of  public  schools  with  respect  to  an  offer 
of  a  scholarship  to  a  deserving  candidate. 

In  the  appointment  of  examiners  the  delegates  have  always 
deemed  it  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  secure  the  services  of 
gaduates  who  have  had  experience  of  school  tea.ching  and  not 
merely  of  the  training  of  undergraduates.  On  the  staff  of 
examiners  are  many  retired  schoolmasters  and  country  clergymen, 
acquainted  with  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  secondary 
schools. 

In  the  selection  of  the  subjects  for  examination  the  delegates 
have  attempted  to  indicate  the  directions  in  which  the  curriculiun 
of  schools  may  be  developed  with  advantage,  and  have  always 
given  careful  consideration  to  any  representations  made  to  them 
by  persons  of  experience  in  education.  They  have  introduced 
fresh  subjects,  whenever  the  interests  of  education  made  it  seem 
desirable,  and  have  continued  to  examine  in  them,  although  very 
few  candidates  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  offering 
them.  Some  of  the  branches  of  natural  science  are,  e.g.,  taken 
by  a  very  small  percentage. 

The  introduction  of  the  so-called  *'  commercial  subjects  "  and 
the  experimental  institution  of  an  examination  for  commercial 
eertificatelB  revealed  the  fact  that  schools  were  not  providing  the 
necessary  instruction  in  any  of  these  subjects  except  book-keep- 
ing, and  the  delegates  resolved  not  to  continue  such  an 
examination,  but  to  retain  book-keeping  in  the  list  of  subjects 
for  the  local  examination.  A  marked  improvement  in  the 
candidates'  exercises  in  this  subject  has  been  observed. 
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In  1^77  thie  delates  received  power  to  make«»  great  extension 
of  their  systen^^.by  PQdertaking  to  examine  aad  inspect  schools, 
whether  or.jiot  the  pupil!)  were  candidates  for  the  certificates  of 
the  local  e^amuiations  properly  so  called.  '  The  number  of 
schools  so  examined  in  1893  was  58,  independently  of  the 
number  regorted  on  after  examination  by  the  Gloucester  and 
Bristol  JDiocesan  Board. 

**"Iii  fidmh  of  these  schools  the  upper  forms  are  examined  on  the 
papers  of  the  local  examination  proper,  senior  or  junior,  with  or 
without  a  few  other  papers  specially  set.  Lower  forms  may  be 
examined  either  (1)  by  means  of  easier  papers  specially  set  and 
looked  over  by  the  examiner  appointed  by  the  Delegacy,  or  (2) 
by  means  of  papers  marked  by  the  masters  and  submitted  to  the 
examiner  of  the  Delegacy  who  inspects  and  reports  on  them,  or 
(3)  viva  voce.  The  delegates  allow  any  combination  of  these 
methods  which  the  circumstances  of  each  school  may  require. 
They  usually  find  that  the  authorities  of  schools  desire  to  have 
some  viva  voce  examination  at  least,  and  they  are  of  opinion 
that  this  is  a  valuable  test  of  the  general  condition  of  schools^ 
especially  of  its  lowest  forms,  but  or  little  use  for  discriminating 
between  individual  pupils. 

A  list  of  the  schools  examined  in  the  year  1893  is  given  in  the 
report  to  convocation,  a  copy  of  which  is  sent  herewith  for  the 
information  of  the  Commissioners. 

Since  1877  the  delegates  have  also  been  charged  with  the 
duty  of  arranging  for  and  conducting  the  examination  of  women. 
They  began  by  organising  a  system  of  examinations,  both  pass 
and  honour ;  but  the  gradual  admission  of  women  to  all  the 
schools  of  the  university,  which  has  been  granted  in  nearly 
every  instance  after  representations  from  the  Delegacy,  has 
superseded  all  the  honour  examinations  of  the  Delegacy  except 
that  in  modem  language's.  Of  these  two  pass  examinations  the 
first  serves  mainly  as  a  preliminary  examination  for  women  who 
are  intending  to  follow  some  university  course,  but  do  not  take 
both  the  classical  languages.  The  most  important  function  of 
the  second,  now  known  as  the  higher  local  examination,  is  to 
serve  as  a  final  examination  for  women  who  do  not  attempt  a 
university  course,  but  it  also  furnishes  equivalents  for  some 
Jparts  of  the  university  pass  examinations. 

I  am,  &c. 
H.  T.  Gerrans, 

The  Hon.  W.  N.  Bruce,  Secretary  to  the  Delegacy. 

6,.01d  Palace  Yard,  S.W. 
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Table  showing  the  nxthbsr  of  8knior  Candidates  exw^ed 
in  the  years  1858-1^67  and  1890-1^93  and  the  number 
who  obtained  certificates. 

Senior  Candidates, 


Total  Kamber  Kjutmined. 

Total  Number  Passed. 

Year. 

Boja. 

GirU.* 

Boys. 

Girls.* 

1858 

^     ^ 

401 

^__^ 

150 

• 

lS5a 

- 

299 

— 

151 

1800 

- 

291 

.— 

152 

.. 

1861 

. 

308 

— 

184 

-.» 

1862 

- 

289 

^MMB 

155 

m.mm 

1863 

- 

267 



167 

mm- 

1864 

. 

269 

.^ 

181 

-n-» 

1865 

- 

301 

— 

209 

-1 

1866 

^            m 

812 

— 

208 

^_ 

1867 

»                              M 

847 

— ~ 

.  252 

•*. 

1890 

••             - 

354 

609 

289 

523 

1891 

- 

365 

636 

268 

432 

1892 

. 

379 

714 

293 

505 

1893 

- 

372 

826 

259 

568 

*  Girifl  were  first  admitted  to  the  examinations  in  1870. 
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Table  showing  the  number  of  Junior  Candidates  examined 
in  the  years  1868-1867  and  1890-1893  and  the  number 
who  obtained  certificates. 

Jv/nior  Ca/ndidatea. 


Year. 


Total  Number  Examined. 


Boyg. 


1858 

^ 

^ 

750 

1859 

- 

. 

597 

1860 

- 

. 

573 

1861 

• 

« 

627 

1862 

• 

• 

782 

1863 

. 

- 

762 

1864 

. 

- 

758 

1865 

-» 

. 

920 

1866 

- 

. 

892 

1867 

m 

- 

1,018 

1890 

- 

. 

M66 

1891 

. 

- 

1,454 

1892 

. 

- 

1,445 

1893 

m 

" 

1,505 

Girls.* 


817 

888 

966 

1,034 


Total  Number  Passed. 


Boys. 


280 
332 
346 
415 
430 
487 
519 
561 
569 
663 
987 

1,002 
971 

1,117 


Girls.* 


678 
697 
758 
846 


*  Girls  were  first  admitted  to  the  examinations  in  1870. 
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University  op  Cambridoe. — Local  Examinations  and 

Lectures  Syndicate, 

Syndicate  Buildings,  Cambridge, 
Sir,  June  28,  ]  894. 

I  am  instructed  by  the  Cambridge  University  Local 
Examinations  and  Lectures  Syndicate  to  reply  as  follows  to  the 
enquiries  addressed  to  them  by  the  RoytJ  Commissioners  on 
Secondary  Education. 

Local  EccamiTiationa. — First,  as  regards  the  growth  of  the 
system  of  local  examinations  and  its  effect  on  Secondary 
Education.  In  June  1857,  the  University  of  Oxford  established 
annual  examinations  for  persons  not  members  of  the  university, 
the  general  plan  of  these  examinations^  and  many  of  the  details, 
being  due  to  Sir  T.  D.  Acland  fi^d  the  present  Bishop  of  London. 

In  1858  the  University  of  Cambridge  adopted  a  similar 
scheme  of  external  examinations,  and  their  Hrst  examination 
was  held  in  December  of  the  same  year  at  eight  centres; 
73  senior  boys  and  297  junior  boys  entered  for  this  examination. 
Girls  were  admitted  to  the  Cambridge  examinations  in  1865 ; 
the  number  of  candidates  entering  in  that  year  being  as 
follows: — senior  boys  232,  senior  girls  79,  junior  boys  998, 
junior  girls  51.  The  higher  local  examinations  for  students 
above  the  age  of  eighteen  years  (since  reduced  to  seventeen  and 
a  half  yearsj  were  first  held  in  1869.  These  examinfitions  were 
in  the  first  instance  open  to  women  only ;  they  were  thrown 
open  to  men  in  1875,  but  the  number  of  men  presenting 
themselves  as  candidates  has  been  very  small.  A  special 
examination  for  commercial  certificates  was  instituted  in  1888. 
In  1893  the  total  number  of  candidates  entering  for  the  above 
examinations  was  as  follows: — senior  boys  601,  senior  girls 
1,311,  junior  boys  5085,  junior  girls  2,419  ;  higlier  local  1,020 
(of  whom  only  9  were  men) ;  examination*  for  caromercial 
certificates  8.  The  senior  and  junior  examinations  were  held  at 
177  centres  for  boys,  and  159  for  girls.  Of  these  centres,  12 
were  in  the  Colonies,  the  total  number  of  colonial  candidates 
being.  570. 

The  main  object  of  those  who  promoted  the  local  examinations 
was  to  improve  the  state  of  education  in  the  schools  lying 
between  the  elementary  schools  and  the  great  public  schools. 
It  Wc'is  felt  that  much  good  would  be  done  by  establishing  an 
efficient  external  test  by  which  the  merit  of  both  schools  and 
scholars  might  be  j  udged  ;  and  the  syndicate  are  satisfied  that 
highly  beneficial  effects  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  produced 
by  the  local  examinations  upon  the  schools  brought  under  their 
influence.  No  doubt  there  is  much  that  remains  unsatisfactory 
in  the  state  of  Secondary  Education  in  England ;  and  the 
reports  of  the  examiners  appointed  by  the  Syndicate  are  often 
discouraging.  Still  the  high  character  of  the  work  sent  in  by 
the  pupils  at  many  of  the   schools  which  regularly  prepare 
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candidates,  and  the  gradual  rise  which  has  on  the  whole  taken 
place  in  the  difficulty  of  the  examinations,  afford  a  Sfttistictory 
evidence  of  proizress.  The  Syndicate  believe  that  this  progress 
may  fairly  be  attributed  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  local 
examiuations  themselves. 

Tlie  Syndicate  felt,  nlmost  from  the  outset,  that  in  addition  to 
the  examination  of  individual  boys  and  girls  by  means  of  the 
local  examinations  it  was  desirable  to  establi^h  a  system  of 
inspection  which  should  deal  with  each  school  .is  a  whole. 
Such  inspection  has,  therefore  been  undertaken  by  the  Syndicate 
since  1862,  and  some  details  of  their  work  in  this  respect  will  be 
given  below.  At  the  same  time,  the  Syndicate  are  convinced^ 
that  ;in  examination  common  to  pupils  from  schools  in  all  parts' 
of  the  country  fulfils  a  function  of  great  importance,  and  supplies 
a  test  of  efficiency  which  cannot  be  supplied  by  inspection  alone. 
The  wide  cnmpetition  thus  introduced,  and  the  publicity  and 
identity  of  the  standard  serve  to  detennine  the  position  of  each 
school  relatively  to  others.  Deficiencies,  moreover,  aie  brought 
to  light  which  may  escape  notice  then  tb.e  schools  are  considered 
singly,  and  an  additional  stimulus  is  applied.  It  is  sometimes 
feared  that  the  special  preparation  of  the  pupils  selected  to  be 
sent  in  for  such  an  examination  may  absorb  too  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  school,  and  this  is  no  doubt 
in  some  cases  a  real  datiger.  The  Syndicate,  however,  believe 
that  in  the  case  of  schools  which  regularly  send  in  candidates 
this  danger  is  counteracted  by  the  consideration  that  although 
the  special  preparation  for  the  local  examinations  is  confined  to 
certain  classes,  there  will  be  no  constant  supply  of  suitable 
material  for  that  preparation  to  take  effect  upon,  unless  the 
teaching  is  thoroughly  sound  throughout,  the  school.  At  some 
large  and  efficient  schools  it  is  the  practice  to  send  whole  forms 
in  for  the  local  examinations,  although  it  may  be  known  that 
certain  of  the  boys  and  girls  have  little  chance  of  success. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  system,  if  it  be  combined  with 
the  inspection  of  that  part  of  the  school  which  is  not  specially 
prepared  for  any  outside  examination. 

There  are  grounds  for  believing  that,  apart  from  their  more 
direct  effects,  the  examinations  have  assisted  in  improving  the 
character  of  the  teaching  in  schools  by  enabling  a  better  selection 
of  assistant  teachers  to  be  made.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  tiie  assistant  teachers  in  many 
secondary  schools  were  very  inadequately  prepared  for  their 
work.  They  had  often  been  subjected  lo  no  adequate  te-t,  ar.d  it 
was  not  easy  t'>  judge  of  their  qualifications.  The  examinations 
instituted  by  the  Syndicate  and  other  similar  examinations  now 
afford  a  test  by  which  a  better  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the 
previous  training  of  those  who  seek  to  engage  in  the  wt)rk  of 
tuition  witijout  having  passed  throuirh  a  university  cour  e.  A 
further  point  to  which  attention  may  be  called  is  the  influence 
which  the  examinations  have  exerted  in  discouraging  the  use  of 
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bad  text-books.  At  fii-st  the  books  used  by  many  of  the  schools 
were  found  to  be  surprisingly  bad,  ai)d  the  examiners  still  find  it 
necessary  to  call  attention  from  time  to  time  to  the  fact  that 
inferior  text-books  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  some  of  the 
candidates.  On  the  whole,  however,  there  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  this  respect,  and  the  Syndicate  regard  this 
improvement  as  one  of  the  most  beneficial  results  of  the 
examinations. 

The  policy  of  the  Syndicate  has  increasingly  been  to  give  as 
free  a  scope  as  possible  to  the  development  of  schoolR  belonging 
to  different  t3rpes,  whilst  at  the  same  time  indicating  a  suitable 
curriculum  of  study  for  each  type.  The  range  of  subjects 
included  in  the  examinations  has  in  this  way  been  gradually 
widened,  and  the  details  of  the  syllabus  liave  from  time  to  time 
been  modified  with  the  object  of  leaving  the  schools  greateir 
freedom.  Thus,  in  the  papers  of  questions  set  in  languages  an 
increasingly  important  position  h»s  come  to  be  assigned  to 
unprepared  translation;  and  besides  being  allowed  a  choice 
between  alternative  authors  in  the  various  languages,  candidates 
are  permitted  in  certain  cases  to  confine  themselves  altogether  to 
xmprepared  translation  in  lieu  of  set  books.  It  should  be  added 
that  such  competition  an  exists  between  the  universities  ia 
respect  of  their  local  examinations  has  not  resulted  in  any 
lowering  of  the  standard  required,  whilst  it  has  had  the 
advantage  of  still  further  increasing  the  opportunity  afforded  to 
schools  of  selecting  the  precise  kind  of  examination  best  suited 
to  their  individual  circumstances. 

The  Syndicate  endeavour  to  secure  in  their  body  of  examiners 
E  combination  of  those  who  are  eng  iged  in  university  teaching  and 
those  who  are  more  immediately  conversant  with  the  actual  state 
of  education  in  secondary  schools.  Hence  it  will  be  fciund  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  examiners  appointed  by  the 
Syndicate  have  been  actual  teachers  in  schools,  or  are  in  direct 
and  continuous  contact  with  school  work  by  means  of  the 
examination  and  personal  inspection  of  individual  schools  which 
they  undertake  on  behalf  of  the  Syndicate.  All  the  papers  of 
quesUons  are  discussed  at  meetings  of  examiners,  and  are  thus 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  critics  who  are  directly 
acquainted  with  the  actualities  of  Secondary  Education.  The 
result  is  a  beneficial  combination  of  direction  on  the  part  of  the 
universities  with  a  real  apinreciation  of  the  practical  needs  of 
schools. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  establishment  of 
centres  for  the  local  examinations  in  the  Colonies.  The  Syndicate 
have  received  frequent  evidence  from  those  who  are  interested 
in  education  in  the  Colonies  of  the  beneficial  effects  which  have 
thereby  been  produced ;  and  special  value  is  found  to  be  attached 
to  the  opportunity  afforded  to  colonial  schools  of  comparing 
their  results  with  those  of  schools  in  England.  It  may  be  added 
that  both  in  the  Colonies  and  at  home  the  local  examinations 
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bAve  in  various  ways  been  utilised  for  the  awaSTof  scholarships. 
In  Ceylon,  important  scholarships  are  annually  adjudged  in  this, 
way  under  the  control  of  the  director  of  public  instruction ;  and 
in  England  the  Syndicate  have  been  enabled  by  the  generosity 
of  individuals  and  of  the  governing  bodies  of  some  public  schools 
and  colleges  to  award  scholarships  <»l  the  results  of  the  local 
examinations,  by  the  aid  of  which  boys  have  entered  the  large 
publie  schools  and  the  universities  respectively.  Scholarships 
tenable  at  Oirton  College  or  at  Newnham  College  have  similairly 
been  awarded  to  girls.  The  S^  nd  icate  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  results  of  these  awards  have  in  general  been  highly 
satisfactory  ;  and  this  is  in  their  opinion  largely  due  to  the  wide 
area  of  selection  from  which  candidates  have  been  drawn. 

I  am  sending  copies  of  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Syndicate^ 
together  with  class  lists,  reports,  &c.,  in  order  that  the  oommiS'^ 
sioners  may  be  fully  informed  of  the  general  character  of  the 
examinations  conducted  by  the  Syndicate.  I  also  send  a  list, 
specially  drawn  up  for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners^ 
showing  the  schools  that  prepared  candidates  for  the  junior  and 
senior  examinations  in  December  1893,  and  the  number  of 
candidates  sent  in  by  each  school.  The  schools  are  arranged 
under  the  various  centres  of  examination.  Stastistics  are  added» 
giving  approximately  the  number  of  schools  falling  under  each 
of  the  following  heads,  and  the  number  of  candidates  sent  in  by 
each  class  of  school : — Endowed  schools ;  schools  aclminisrered  by 
a  governing  body  of  a  representative  or  public  character,  but 
not  endowed ;  higher  grade  elementary  schools ;  and  private 
schools.  The  Syndicate  will  be  happy  to  prepare  further 
statistics  bearing  on  any  particular  point  in  regard  to  which  the 
Commissioners  may  desire  information. 

jTiapectiov  of  schools  by  the  Syndicate. — As  already  stated, 
the  Syndicate  undertake  the  separate  inspection  and  examination 
of  individual  schools  in  addition  to  the  local  examinations.  The 
method  adapted  is  to  appoint  an  examiner  or  examiners  to 
eonduct  an  inspection  or  examination  according:  to  a  schedule, 
drawn  up  by  thfe  school  authorities,  showing  the  work  prepared 
by  the  school.  The  Syndicate  are  anxious  not  to  interfere 
tmduly  with  the  freedom  of  each  school  to  develope  its  work 
according  to  its  uwn  ideal ;  hence,  the  utmost  freedom  is  cdlowed 
in  the  preparation  of  these  schedules,  but  the  examiner,  in  his 
report ,  which  is  addressed  to  the  Syndicate,  may  deal  not  merely 
with  the  actual  atta  nments  of  the  pupils  in  the  subjects 
presented  for  examination,  but  also  with  any  points  directly  or 
indirectly  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  such  as  the 
eurricu  um  adapted  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out, 
the  staff  of  teachers,  antl  the  school  buildings.  A  copy  of  the 
report  is  forwarded  to  the  authorities  of  the  school  with 
directions  that,  if  it  is  publishied,  in  must  be  given^m  extenso. 
As  a  rule,  in  the  case  of  schools  regularly  examined  in  this  way 
by  the  Syndicate,  the  Fame  examiner  is  appointed  for  two  or 
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three  years  in  succession,  a  change  being  then  made.  By  this 
degree  of  continuity  the  examiner  is  able  to  estimate  the  extent 
to  which  the  school  is  making  progress,  and  by  the  added 
experience  which  the  examination  in  successive  years  affords  him 
he  is  able  to  give  greater  assistance  in  pointing  out  weak  spots. 
At  the  ^aroe  time,  the  examination  does  not  fall  into  a  groove, 
as  might  happen  if  the  same  examiner  took  the  work  for  an 
indefinite  period.  The  system  a'lopte^i  is  extremely  elastic,  and 
the  nature  of  the  inspection  varies  greatly  in  different  cases. 
Sometimes  the  examiner  pays  a  vi&it  of  several  days  to  the 
school  and  is  occupied  in  inspecting  its  general  working,  in  the 
oral  examination  of  classes,  in  observing  the  manner  in  which 
instruction  is  giving  by  the  teachera,  and  in  setting  papers  in  a 
few  subjects  at  his  discretion  :  by  a  combination  of  some  or  all 
of  tht-se  methods  he  obtains  the  material  for  a  report  on  the 
general  state  of  the  school  In  other  eases,  while  the  lower 
forms  are  examined  orally,  papers  are  set  to  the  higher  forms  in 
all  suhjects,  and  marks  are  sent  in  by  which  the  award  of  prizes 
and  scholarships  is  determined.  The  papers  of  questions  are 
set  by  the  examiners  ;  but  the  answers  are  sometimes  looked  over 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  masters  or  mistresses  of  the  school, 
their  marking  being  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  examiner. 
The  report  always  shows  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  last-named 
method  has  been  adopted.  A  system  which  often  works  well  is 
a  combination  of  an  individual  inspection  with  the  local 
examinations,  the  higher  forms  alone  taking  the  latter,  while  the 
lower  forms  are  inspected  and  examine!  separately.  The  results 
of  the  local  examinaticn,  so  far  as  the  school  in  question  is 
concerned,  are  then  communicated  to  the  examiner,  so  that  in 
his  report  he  can  sum  up  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  tl»e  whole 
scho<»l. 

Ninety-seven  schools,  containing  approximately  13,500  pupils, 
were  inspected  and  examined  l»y  the  Syndicate  in  1893;  and  I 
enc'ose  a  list  of  all  the  schools  thus  individully  examined  by  the 
Syndicate  during  the  last  five  years.  Tiie  examination  of 
individual  schools  (unaccompanied,  however,  by  personal 
inspection)  has  been  extended  to  the  Colonies ;  and,  independently 
of  the  hical  examinations,  the  Syndicate  now  examine  large 
schools  in  Barbados,  Jamaica,  Mauritius,  and  Trinidad.  They 
also  conduct  special  examinations  for  Government  scholafships  in 
Barbados  and  in  the  Straits  Settlements ;  and  during  the  last 
few  years  they  liave  conducted  scholarship  examihations  for 
various  county  councils. 

In  carrying  out  the  work  entrusted  to  them  by  the  university, 
the  Syndicate  are  greatly  helped,  both  in  the  L  cal  examinations 
and  in  the  inspection  and  examination  of  individual  schools, 
by  the  op]»ortunities  afforded  to  them  of  securing  the  services  of 
experienced  examiners  during  the  university  vacations,  as  and 
when  they  are  required.  The  number  of  examinei-s  employed 
last   year  by  the    Syndicate   independently  of  the    presiding 
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examiners  at  the  different  centres  of  examination,  was  146 ;  and 
their  services  were  obtained  at  a  much  smaller  cost  to  the  schools 
than  would  have  been  incurred  by  a  system  of  permanent 
examiners  with  no  other  employment. 

Leaving  Egcaminatian  in  Secondary  Schools. — ^As  regards  the 
question  of  a  leaving  examination  in  secondary  schools,  I  am 
directed  to  say  that  an  Abiturienten-Examen  such  as  exists  in 
Germany  appears  to  the  Syndicate  to  be  suited  only  to  a  system  of 
schools  whose  curriculum  is  minutely  regulated  by  the  State,  and 
with  the  general  efficiency  of  which  the  State  is  already  satisfied. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  similar  system  could  be  applied  to 
EugUsh  schools,  with  their  great  variety  of  management  and 
cuiTicuIuin.  Important  functions  served  by  the  Abiturienten- 
Examen  in  Germany  are,  however,  served  in  England  by  existing 
examinations,  as,  for  example,  the  examinations  conducted  by 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  schools  examination  board,  the 
matriculation  examination  of  the  university  of  London,  and  the 
higher,  senior,  and  junior  local  examinations  of  Oxford  and 
Cambiidge.  These  examinations  are  practically  leaving 
examinations  for  the  students  of  different  schools,  according  to 
their  grade ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Syndicate,  a  varied 
system  of  this  kind  is  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
Ex^land. 

With  regard  to  the  advantages  which  the  leaving  examination 
should  carry,  it  again  seems  impossible  to  adopt  a  scheme  quite 
similar  to  that  of  Germany,  where,  as  the  Syndicate  understand, 
the  gymnasial  leaving  excunination,  conducted  by  the  State, 
besides  entitling  those  who  have  passed  it  to  serve  for  a  reduced 
period  in  the  army,  and  qualifying  them  for  various  posts  in 
the  public  service,  is  the  only  examination  which  affords  admis- 
sion to  the  universities;  and  hence  to  the  learned  professions. 
In  England  the  preliminary  requirements  of  the  universities 
and  of  the  professions  are  deteimined  not  by  the  State,  but  by  the 
universities  themselves,  by  the  General  Medical  Council,  and 
other  similar  bodies ;  and  these  requirements  naturally  vary  in 
different  cases,  so  that  they  can  best  be  satisfied  by  means  of 
some  variety  in  the  examination  system.  The  examinations 
above  referred  to,  which  are  practically  used  already  as  leaving 
examina^ons,  afford  variety  and  carry  varying  advantages. 
This  will  be  illustrated  by  the  list  which  I  enclose,  giving  par- 
ticulars of  some  of  the  advantages  which  are  conferred  under 
various  conditions  by  the  certificates  of  the  Cambridge  local 
examinations.  The  Syndicate  would  be  glad  to  see  this  list 
further  extended,  and  they  would  be  prepared  to  consider  any 
modifications  or  developments  of  their  examinations  which  would 
assist  in  rendering  such  an  extension  possible.  It  should  be 
added  that,  besides  possessing  advantages  which  can  thus  be 
definitely  specified,  the  certificates  granted  by  the  Syndicate  are 
telculated  to  benefit  their  holders  when  they  are  candidates  for 
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positions  in  banks,  meroazitile  hooBes,  &c.  Some  scieh  certifl^ 
cafcee  are,  moreover,  becoming  almost  indispensable  for  those 
who  seek  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  without  having  passed 
through  a  university  career. 

Inapection  and  Eocamination  of  Secondary  Schools, — ^The 
Syndicate  are  of  opinion  that  both  inspection  and  examination 
are  desirable  in  the  case  of  endowed  and  public  schools,  and  also 
in  the  case  of  proprietary  and  private  schools ;  but  in  the 
interest  of  variety  and  of  progress,  they  consider  it  undesirable 
tiiat  such  inspection  and  examination  should  be  placed  under 
the  sole  direction  of  any  one  authority.  Should  it  be  deemed 
advisable  to  enforce  any  system  of  inspection,  the  Syndicate  are 
of  opinion  that  the  plan  least  open  to  objection  would  be  to 
require  all  schools  to  submit  themselves  to  inspection  and 
examination  by  one  or  other  of  certain  responsible  bodies 
recognised  for  this  purpose  by  the  Government. 

I  am^  &c. 
J.  N.  Keynes, 
Secretary  for  Examinations 
to  the  Local  Examinations  and 
To  the  Hon.  W.  N.  Bruce,  Lectures  Syndicate. 

Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education, 
6,  Old  Palace  Yard,  London,  S.W. 


Schools  which  sent  in  Candidates  for  the  Cambridge  Junior 
'     and  Senior  Local  Examinations  in  December  1893. 

Summary*  (for  centres  in  England  and  Wales). 


( . 


Namber 

of 
Schools. 


205 

61 

9 

338 


BoTs'  Schools. 


Endowed  Schools 
Other  Public  Schoolsf  - 
Higher  Grade  Slemen- 

tary  Schools. 
Friyate  Schools 


Number 

of  Junior 

Candidate?. 


2,117 

1,125 

45 

1,414 


Number 

of  Senior 

Candidates. 


238 

89 

0 

122 


It  f  I 


Total 
number  of  * 
Candidates. 


S,850     ' 
1,914   • 
46 

1,586     I 


♦  The  figures  which  follow  must  not  be  regarded  as  more  than  approximate  'as  lU 
t^e  case  of  certain  schools  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  their  proper  olassiflcatitfn.     • 

t  Schools  administered  by  a  governing  body  of  a  representative  or  public  charoAteiu 
but  not  endowed.  «-  t      7?^ 
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Girls'  Schools. 


Number 

of 
Schools. 

Number 

of  Junior 

Candidates. 

Number 

of  Senior 

Candidates. 

Total 

number  of 

Candidates. 

54 

100 

8 

720 

Endowed  Schools 
Other  Public  Schooli*- 
Higher  Grade  Elemen- 
tary Schoolfl. 
Pri^Tite  Schools 

472 

507 
42 

1,185 

187 

317 

3 

689 

659 

824 

45 

1,874 

The  remaining  candidates  examined  in  England  and  Wales, 
namely,  65  junior  boys,  17  senior  boys,  131  junior  girls,  85 
senior  girls,  were  prepared  for  examination  by  private  tuition. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  66  Colonial  schools  (40  for  boys^ 
26  for  girls)  sent  in  299  junior  boys,  134  senior  boys,  76 
junior  girls,  and  27  senior  girls ;  and  there  were  35  Colonial 
candidates  prepared  for  examination  by  private  tuition. 


List  of  some  of  the  Fubuc  Bodies  by  whicb  the  Cambridge 
Local  Elxaminatiou  Certi^cates  are  recognised,  and  of  the 
advantages  conferred. 

University  of  Cambridge. — (A.)  The  certificate  of  the  higher 
local  examination  excuses  the  holder  from  Part  I.  of  the  previous 
examination,  if  it  includes  religious  knowledge,  Latin,  and 
Greek;  from  Part  IT.,  if  it  includes  religious  knowledge  or 
logic,  and  arithmetic,  Euclid,  and  algebra  ;  from  the  additional 
BUDJects  for  candidates  for  honours,  if  it  includes  either  statics, 
dynamics,  and  astronomy,  or  French  or  Qerman. 

(B.)  The  honour  certificate  of  the  higher  local  examination 
admits  members  of  Girton  and  Newnham  Colleges  to  the  tripos 
examinations  of  the  university,  if  it  includes  languages  and 
mathematics. 

(C.)  The  certificate  of  the  senior  local  examination  exempts 
the  holder  from  Part  I.  of  the  previous  examination,  if  the  can- 
didate has  passed  in  religious  knowledge,  including  the  original 
Greek  of  the  Gospel,  and  also  has  either  passed  in  higher  Latin 
and  Greek,  or  attained  a  certain  standard  intermediate  between 
the  ordinary  pass  standard  and  that  of  distinction  in  ordinary 
Latin  and  Greek  ;  from  Part  II.,  if  the  candidate  has  attained  a 
certain  standard  intermediate  between  the  ordinaiy  pass  standard 
and  that   of  distinction    in  religious  knowledge  or  logic,  in 


*  Schools  administered  by  a  governing  body  of  a  representatiye    or    public 
character,  bat  not  endowed. 
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Euclid,  and  in  algebra ;  from  the  additional  subjects  for  candi- 
dates for  honours,  if  the  candidate  has  attained  a  certain  standard 
intermediate  between  the  ordinary  pass  standard  and  that  of 
distinction  either  in  applied  mathematics^  or  in  French,  or  in 
German. 

(D.)  Any  certificate  of  tlie  higher  local  examination  enables 
a  student,  if  a  man,  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music,  or,  if  a  woman,  to  enter  the  examination  for 
such  candidates. 

(E.)  A  senior  certificate  enables  a  student  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  or,  if  a  woman,  to  "enter 
the  examination  for  such  candidates,  if  the  student  passes  in 
English,  a  classical  or  modem  language,  Euclid  and  algebra. 

The  Education  Department — The  education  code  for  day 
schools  (1894-5)  sanctions  the  recognition  as  assistant  teachers 
of  persons  who  have  passed  the  senior  or  the  higher  local 
examination. 

The  Incorporated  Law  Society, — Persons  who  have  obtained 
the  higher,  the  senior,  or  the  junior  certificate  are  excused  the 
preliminary  examination  before  entering  into  articles  of  clerk- 
ship with  solicitors. 

The  General  Medical  CoumcU. — The  higher,  the  senior,  or  the 
junior  certificate  qualifies  the  holder  for  registration  as  a  medical 
or  a  dental  student,  if  it  includes  English,  Latin,  Euclid  (Books 
I.-IIL),  algebra,  and  one  of  the  following : — ^Greek,  French, 
German,  logic. 

The  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Swrgeona.  —  The  higher 
certificate,  or  the  senior  certificate  (if  it  includes  Latin  and 
mathematics),  or  the  junior  certificate  (if  it  includes  Latin, 
mathematics,  and  one  of  the  following:  Greek,  French, German) 
qualifies  for  admission  to  the  professional  examination. 

The  hiatitution  of  GivH  JSngineera. — The  higher,  the  senior, 
or  the  junior  certificate  qualifies  the  holder  for  admission  as  a 
student,  if  it  includes  English  subjects,  arithmetic,  algebra,  Euclid 
(Books  I-III.)  or  trigonometry,  one  classical  or  modern  foreign 
language,  one  of  certain  specified  subjects  in  natural  science. 

Tlie  Institute  of  Cha/rtered  Accountants. — The  senior  or  the 
junior  certificate  exempts  from  the  preliminary  examination 
under  certain  conditions. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Oreat  Britain. — The  higher, 
the  senior,  or  the  junior  certificate  exempts  from  the  first 
examination,  if  it  includes  Latin,  arithmetic,  and  English. 

The  Institute  of  Jov/malists. — The  senior  certificate  exempts 
from  the  examination  for  membership,  except  in  the  subject  of 
law.  The  junior  certificate  exempts  from  the  examination  for 
pupil-associateship. 

Trinity  College,  London. — The  senior  or  the  junior  certificate 
exempts  the  holder  from  the  matriculation  examination. 
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Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board. 

Sir,  June  26,  1894. 

We  are  directed  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools 
Examination  Board  to  send  you  the  accompanying  statement, 
giving  (1)  information  relating  to  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
system  of  examinations  conducted  by  the  board ;  (2)  the  views 
of  the  board  on  the  questions  sent  to  it  by  the  Commission  in 
yav  Utter  of  May  4,  1 894 ;  together  with  (3)  the  current 
regulations  and  other  papers  published  by  the  board. 

We  are,  &c. 

E.  J,  Gross, 
P.  E.  Matheson, 

Secretaries  to  the  Board. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Hoyal  Commission 
on  Secondary  Education. 


History  of  the  Board  and  its  Examfivners. 

The  board  was  constituted  in  October,  1873,  by  an  agreement  Foaatoioo. 
between  a  delegacy  appointed  by  the  University  of  Oxford  and 
a  syndicate  appointed  by  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Its  objects  were — 

1.  The  inspection*  and  examination  of  schools  "  which  have  a  Objects. 
"  regularly  constituted  governing  body,  or  which  prepare  a  fair 

'*  proportion  of  their  boys  for  the  universities,"  i,e.,  of  schools 
giving  an  education  of  the  first  grade. 

2.  The  granting  of  certificates  upon  examinations  held  by  the 
board,  either  in  connexion  with  a  general  school  examination  or 
not,  which  certificates  should  exempt  their  holders,  on  certain 
conditions,  (a)  from  the  university  examinations,  responsions 
and  the  previous  examination,  (&)  from  other  examinations 
within  or  without  the  university .t 

The  constitution  of  the  board,  and  the  main  principles  of  its  Constitation. 
action,  have  remained  unchanged  during  the  twenty  years  of  its 
existence. 

The  board  is  self  supporting :  its  expenses  are  covered  by  the  FinaDce. 
fees  of  candidates  and  the  charges  for  school  examinations. 

1.  All   examiners   who    take  part  in  the  examinations  are  Ckmdact  of 
appointed  by   the    board,  and  all   the  papers  by  which  the  <^»«i"a*wnf. 
examinations  are  conducted  are  first  composed  by  the  examiners, 
and  afterwards  revised  by  committees  appointed  by  the  board. 


*  For  the  tense  in  which  this  word  is  nied  by  the  Board  see  p.  S81. 
t  Appendix  III. 
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Extension  of 
work. 


I.  By  new 
examinations. 


II.  By  growth 
in  numbers  of 
candidates  for 
certificates,  and 
numbers  of 
schools 
examined. 

III.  Relations 
with  various 
eduoational 
and  other 
bodies. 


2.  The  grant  of  a  "  pass "  or  "  distinction,"  in  the  case  of 
candidates  for  certificates,  is  made  in  each  subject  by  a 
Committee  of  Awarders,  who  have  before  them  the  papers  of  all 
candidates  in  the  subject,  and  the  marks  given  for  their  work 
by  the  examiners. 

3.  In  general  the  same  examiner  is  appointed  for  two  years 
to  tbe  same  school. 

4.  When  a  school  is  examined  one  examiner  at  least  mufit 
visit  the  school. 

These  arrangements  are  intended  to  secure  (1)  the  maintenance 
of  a  proper  and  unfluctuating  standard  ;  (2)  the  efficient  control 
both  of  individual  examiners  and  of  the  conduct  of  the 
examinations ;  (3)  continuity  in  the  work  of  the  Board ;  (4) 
the  maintenance  of  personal  relations  between  the  Board  and 
the  schools  examined. 

While  these  principles  have  been  steadily  maintained,  the 
work  of  the  board  has  been  considerably  extended  not  only 
through  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  and  candidates 
examined,  but  also  through — 

1.  The  opening  of  the  higher  certificate  examinations  to  girls, 
and  the  extension  of  the  board  examinations  generally  to  girls' 
schools,  in  1878. 

2.  The  institution  of  an  examination  for  lower  certificates, 
intended  for  candidates  of  about  sixteen  years  ot'  age,  in  1^3.' 

3.  The  institution  of  an  examination  for  commercial  certified tes, 
in  1888. 

'  The  two  last  examinations  were  instituted  in  response  to 
appeals  made  by  the  autliorities  of  schools  already  examined  by 
the  board. 

The  accompanying  tables  (pp.  284-287  foJL)  will  show,  the 
growth  of  the  work  of  the  board  in  regard  to  (I)  number 
of  schools  examined ;  (2)  number  of  candidates  for  certificates. 

Besides  the  work  exhibited  in  these  tables,  the  board  has  from 
tiir.e  to  time  undertaken  other  duties  coming  within  the  sphere 
of  a  body  concerned  with  education  of  the  first  grade,  eg., 

1.  It  has  made  arrangements  for  the  award  of  scholarships 
through  its  higher  certificate  examination  for  the  following 
colleges  and  corporations,  &c. — Qirton  College,  Newnham 
College,  Somerville  Hall,  Bedford  College,  the  Cloth  workers' 
Company,  the  Surrey  County  Council,  Sheffield  Town  Council. 

2.  It  has  nominated  examiners  annually  for  the  Huish 
exhibitions,  open  to  candidates  from  certain  schools  in  the  West 
of  England. 

3.  It  has  examined  the  work  of  those  holders  of  leaving 
certificates  granted  by  the  Scotch  education  department  who 
desire  to  be  exempted  from  responsions  or  the  previous 
examination. 


i 
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The  work  of  the  board,  aa  was  said  above,  has  two  sidea ;  BdatioB  to 
(1)  geBeralinspectioiitaad  ex^mumttion  of  schools,  (2)  e;^amifl%,  "^^^^  ■•■^*•■■ 
tion  of  iodiyidual  candi4aj[^  for  certificates.  In  both  these 
departments  of  its  work  the  object  of  the  board  has  be9n  (1)  to^ 
adapt  its  examinations ,  as  far  as  po;*8ibIe  to  the  requirements, 
of  school  teachings  (2).  to  maintain  a  high  and  liberal  standard  qf. 
^ncation. 

The  curangemente  foi*  securing  uniformity  of  standard .  have 
heen  mentioned  already. 

Elasticity  is  provided  for  (I)  in  the  ease  of  the  certificate  Elastict^. 
-examinations,  by  {a)  the  variety  of  subjects  offered  to  ihei 
-candidate's  choice,  (b}  the  option  given  of  selecting  a  book  or 
period  alt^Hative  to  those  prescribed  in  the  regulations  ;  (2)  in 
the  case  of  school  examinations  the  board  provides  exarainatioa  ^ 
by  means  of  papers,  or  orally,  in  any  subjects  forming  part  o£. 
the  course  of  a  school  of  the  highest  grade. 

The  regulations  for  the  higher  certificate  examination,  which)  Standard. 
is  the  chief  examination  of  the  board,  were  drawn  up  on  a  ^ 
consideration  of  what  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  the  highesv 
form  of  a  first-gi*ade  school  It  was  considered  essential  in  all 
•cases  to  require  (1)  a  fairly  wide  range  in  elementary  knowledge, 
i.e.,  not  to  grant  a  certificate  on  purely  linguistic  or  purely 
scientific  grounds,  but  to  require  a  combination  of  both  (see  Beg. 
p.  288) ;  (2)  something  more  than  mere  book  knowledge ;  ^g., 
unprepared  translation  is  required  in  all  languages,  and  %m 
«xperimentf\]  knowledge  is  required  in  the  branches  of  natuual 
science. 

A  few  schools  are  examined  throughout  by  the  board.     More  Ertentof 
frequently  several  forms  are  examined,  e,g.,  the  upper  half  of  the  ^^^ 
school.     In  some  cases   the  examination    extends  only  to   the  ®**™*^  *"* 
highest  £orm  or  to  the  candidates  for  higher  certiticates.     Often 
a  written  examination  of  part  of  the  school  is  combined  with  an 
oral  examination  of  the  rest,  or  part  of  the  rest.    In  this  connexion 
it  maj'  be  remarked  that  even  in  schools  were  only  the  highest 
form  is  examined,  the  strict  requirement  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  parts  of  each  subject  enables   the  board  to  form  a 
fair  conclusion  as  to  the  grounding  given  in  the  lower  forms. 

After  each  examination,  a  report  is  sent  to  the  governing  body  Keportsand 
of  the  school  examined,  and  the  board  publishes  annually  a  tjo^j*^^*" 
general  report  on  the  work  done  in  the  certificate  examinations^  schools, 
clach  sdxool  examiner  is  furnished  with  an  abstract  of  the  report 
made  by  his  predecessor,  and  a  copy  of  all  such  abstracts  is  .sent 
to  every  member  of  the  board. 

The  board  has  been  in  communication  with  the  authorities  of 
most  of  the  firat-grade  schools  of  the  country.  From  the  first, 
the  board  has  invited  an^  received  criticisms  upon  its  work  from 
individual  headmasters  and  headmistresses,  and  on  several 
pccagions  its  representatives  have  held  conferences  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Headmasters'  Conference,  the  Council  of  the 
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Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company,  and  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  these  ways 
it  has  endeavoured  to  adjust  its  examinations  to  the  requirements 
of  the  schools  examined  under  its  authority,  while  maintaining 
its  standard  and  keeping  its  examinations  in  due  relation  with 
university  studies.  Its  success,  so  far  as  it  has  been  achieved,  has 
been  due  to  (1)  the  maintenance  of  free  communication  between 
the  board  (and,  through  it,  the  universities)  and  the  schools ; 
(2)  the  fact  that  the  board  has  been  able  to  secure  the  services 
of  some  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  universities,  many  of  them 
men  of  experience  in  school  teaching;  (3)  the  fact  that  its 
examiners  have  not  been  ''professional "  examiners,  i.e.,  not  men 
who  make  examination  their  whole  business,  but  generally  men 
engaged  for  a  large  proportion  of  their  time  in  the  teaching  or 
administrative  work  of  the  universities;  (4)  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  the  representatives  of  the  two  universities  on  the 
board,  which  has  helped  to  give  weight  and  liberality  to  its 
action. 

The  Effect  of  the  Exa/nhvaaiions  of  the  Board  upon 

Secondary  Education, 

The  chief  effects  have  been — 

1.  Oeneral, — They  have  brought  a  large  and  increasing 
number  of  secondary  schools  of  the  highest  grade  under  the 
influence  of  an  external  standard  and  into  contact  with  university 
studies,  while  reserving  to  them  their  freedom  of  teaching. 
They  have  thus  afforded : — 

(1.)  A  satisfactory  test  of  school  teaching  (which  has  been 
found  specially  valuable  by  the  smidl  schools) ; 

(2.)  A  very  useful  aid  to  school  teaching,  both  by  giving 
direction  and  definiteness  to  study,  and  by  correcting 
special  faults  and  suggesting  improved  methods.  The 
examiners  of  the  bo8J*d  agree  in  noticing  that  faults 
to  which  attention  has  been  called  in  their  reports  tend 
to  disappear  in  subsequent  examinations. 

(3.)  A  stimulus  to  higher  work,  especially  through  the  grant 
of  "  distinction  "  in  the  certificate  examinations. 

2.  Special. — They  have  exercised  a  very  marked  influence  in 
the  following  ways  ;— 

(1.)  Advancing  the  intelligent  study  of  languages,  ancient  and 
modem,  by  the  requirement  of  unprepared  traoslation. 
The  improvement  in  unprepared  translaticn,  especially 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  results 
of  the  examination. 

(2.)  Extending  the  teaching  of  modem  languages  (^for  growth 
of  numbers,  see  Statistics^  pp.  284-287  foil.). 

(3.)  Baising  the  standard  of  teacning  in  history,  and  in  a  less 
degree   in    geography   (by   requiring  a  knowlege   of 
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geography  for  distinction  in  history,  and  by  the 
character  of  the  geography  papers  set  in  the  lower 
certificate  and  commerciid  certificate  examinations). 

(4.)  Promoting  thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  teaching  in 
mathematics,  ^e  greatest  advance  of  late  years  has 
been  in  statics  and  dynamics,  but  during  the  20  years 
of  the  board's  history,  there  has  been  a  great  advance 
in  mathematics  generally. 

(5.)  Raising  the  general  standard  of  written  work  in  regard 
to  style  and  accuracy. 

All  these  effects  have  been  the  more  wide-reaching,  because 
the  examinations  of  the  board  have  in  most  cases  dealt  not 
merely  with  isolated  units,  but  with  whole  classes ;  they  have, 
therefore,  thrown  light  not  merely  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
candidates,  but  on  iJbe  methods  and  results  of  class  teaching. 


Inspection  of  Schods. 

«' Inspection,"  in  the  technical  sense  used  by  the  board,  has 
meant  (aee  Appendix  It.)  inspection  by  examiners,  appointed  by. 
the  board,  of  answers  to  papers  set  by  them,  and  of  marks 
assigned  to  these  answers  by  masters  at  the  schools  on  a  scale 
fixed  by  the  examiners.  This  has  been  found  useful,  especially 
in  the  case  of  lower  forms,  as  a  test  of  the  general  attainments 
of  a  form.  This  method  of  inspection  is  never  applied  to  work 
done  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  certificates. 

Exceptionally  an  examiner  has  been  asked  to  visit  a  school 
and  "inspect"  and  report  on  the  general  arrangements  for 
teaching  a  particular  subject,  e.g.,  natural  science. 

But  it  is  right  to  add  that : — 

1.  In  the  case  of  all  school  examinations,  the  board  requires 

at  least  one  examiner  to  visit  the  school. 

2.  At  a  fair  number  of  schools,  a  viva  voce  examination  is 

conducted  by  examinei's  of  the  board  in  some  or  all 
of  the  subjects  of  instruction. 

(For  the  general  question  of  inspection,  aee  below,  p.  283.). 

Views  of  the  Board  on  the  Special  QaestUma  suhmitted  to  it. 

Information  was  asked  upon 

h  "  Leaving  (Abiturienten)  examination  in  secondary 
schools : — 

(a.)  Is  it  desirable  ? 

(6.)   Who  should  conduct  it  ? 

(c.)  What  advantages  should  it  carry  ? 

(d.)  How  fiff  ought  it  to  be  uniform  ?" 
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(tti)*  Leaving  examinationj^ "  of  some  sort  are  desirable  for  two 
reasons : —   ' 

'  (1.')  As  giving  point,  intereart,  and  stitonliis  to' school  studies, 
supplying  a  standard  ot   g6neral   attainiiient  to  be 
aimed  at  by  the  average  schoolboy  or  Schoolgirl. 
(2.)  As  giving  a  convenient  exemption  from  the  preliminary 
examinations   of  the  univeristies  and  of  professional 
bodies,  and  so  promoting  the  economy  of  examinations. 
But  no  single  examination  would  be  suitable  for  the  whole 
range  of  secondary   schools.      There   should   at   any  rate  be 
"  leaving  examination3  "  of  two  standards :— :  ,  .      .., 

A.  A. lower  one  for  those  who  leave  school  at  16. 
<>-2.  A  higher  one  for  those  who  leave  school  at  IS  or  19« 

These  e^minations  would  meet  the  requirement^  of  di^erept 
classes  of  candidates  and  of  schools  of  diflTerent  types  included 
under  the  term  "  secondary." 

(6.)  No  single  body  should  exclusively  conduct  such  examina- 
tions. 

(1.)  They  should  be   conducted   by   responsible    bodies,    in 
immediate    communication  with  the  universities  4ind 
with  secondary  schools.     Such  "  leaving  examinations  " 
are  already  conducted  by  the   Oxford  Delegacy  of 
Local  Examinations,  the  Cambridge  Syndicate  of  Local 
Examinations,  and  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  School* 
Examination  Board. 
(2.)  The  leaving  examination  of  the  higher  standard  would 
naturally  be  conducted  by  examining  bodies  organized 
by  the  universities. 
The  leaving  examination  of  the  lower  standard,  so  far  at  least 
as  it  affects  schools  giving  an  education  of  the  highest  grade, 
would  also  be  naturally  conducted  by  the  same  bodies. 
Such  bodies  would  have  the  advantage,  that : — 

1.  They  already  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  field  ; 

2.  They  are  in  close  communication  Avith  both  schools  and 

universities,  and  are  able  readily  to  adjust  their  arrange- 
ments to  the  reasonable  requirements  of  both, 
(c.)  The  certificates  of  the  leaving  examination  should  carry. 
(1.)  Exemption  (in  the  case  of  the  higher  standard)  from  the 
first  university  examination  (e.y.,  responsions  or  the 
previous  examination) ; 
(2.)  Exemption  from  the  qualifying  non-competitive  examina- 
tions of  professional  bodies  and  of  the  public  services. 
But  the  board  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
insist  on  the  passing  of  this  examination  as  a  necessaiy  condition 
in  either  of  these  cases. 

(d.)  With  regard  to  uniformity — 

(1.)  There  should  be  both  a  higher  and  lo^er  examination. 
(2.)  In  each  of  these  there  should  be  reasonable  uniformity 
of  standard  in  each  subject;  but  the  r^quiremenis  sa 


to  number  and  aixaogtiimeiit  of  subjects  foost  vary 
with  the  purposes  for  which  the  examination  is  used, 
or  the  career  to  which  it  is  preliminary,  security  being 
taken  in  all  cases  that  the  candidate  passes  a  sufficiently 
liberal  examination  (see  p.  280). 

Information  was  also  asked  upon 

2.  '  Inspection    and    examination    of   secondary  schools :    (i) 
endowed  and  public,  (ii)  proprietary  and  private, 
'  (a.)  Aife  they,  or  is  either  of  them,  desirable  ? 
.  (6.)  Who  stould  conduct  them  ? 
'  (c.)  Should' the  sftme  authority  conduct  both  V 

4 

\  ■ 

Beply. 

(a.) — ^1.  Some  examination*  by  outside  bodies  is  desirable  in 
the  case  of  all  schools,  with  a  view  to  efficiency. 

2,  The  experience  of  the  board  leads  it  to  think  that : — 
(1.)  Inspection  in  the  sense  of  inspection  of  the  general 
arrangements,  curriculum^  and  plant  of  a  school,  should 
in  the  case  of  secondary  schools  be  left  to  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  school,  which  should  always  include 
some  persons  of  experience  and  authority  in  matters 
of  education. 
(2.)  Examination  of  the  upper  forms  of  schools,  such  as  are 
conducted  by  the  board,  serve  to  test  not  merely  the 
teaching  of  the  particular  classes  concerned,  but  also 
the  tea«ching  of  the  classes  below  them.  The  direct 
examination  of  the  lower  forms  is  best  left  in  the 
hands  of  an  efficient  headmaster  possessing  the  con- 
fidence of  his  governing  body, 
(3.)  Inspection  of  the  general  kind  (such  as  that  in  use  in  the 
case  of  elementary  schools)  cannot  well  be  applied  to 
secondary  schools  for  these  reasons  :-r— 

(L)  The  difficulty  of  working  such  a  system  owing 

to   its  cost,   where   there  is   no    public   subsidy 

dependent  on  the  results  of  inspection. 

(ii.)  The  difficulty   of    providing  inspectors   for  a 

general  inspection  of  this   kind,   whose   opinion 

would  be  recognized  as  authoritative  as  against 

that  of  the  headmaster  of  a  public  school  of  the 

first  rank.    It  must  be  remembered  that  for  a 

comprehensive  "  inspector  "  of  this  sort  much  more 

special  and  much  rarer  qualifications  are  demanded 

tiian  for  an  examination  in  specific  subjects. 

(6.)   (c.)    No   single   body   should    exclusively    conduct    the 

examination  of  secondary  schools :  the  work  might  be  conducted 

by  various  public  bodies  of  recognized  authority  and  experience. 


.  *  Bj  ezAmination  here  is  nndentood  the  ezamimitiou  of  vhole  claeies,  and  not 
onerely  of  indiyidnal  candidates. 
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Other  MoMera  witkm  the  Knouledge  a/nd  Experience  of  the 

Boa/rd. 

The  statistics  given  prove  the  extension  of  the  work  of  the 
board  ;  that  it  has  not  been  extended  more  widely  is  due  partly 
(1)  to  the  fact  that  its  examinations  are  voluntary ;  some  schools 
prefer  either  to  have  no  external  examination,  or  to  make  their 
own  arrangements  with  individual  examiners,  foregoing  the 
convenience  of  the  certificate  examinations;  partly  (2)  to  the 
fact  that  the  examinations  of  the  board  are  found,  especially  by 
smaller  schools,  somewhat  expensive.  It  may  be  added  (1)  tibat 
the  examination  has  been  made  easier  for  smaller  schools  by 
allowing  to  schools  of  less  than  100  a  reduction  of  not  more  than 
one-third  in  the  charges  for  their  examination ;  (2)  that  the 
charges  for  the  examination  have  from  time  to  time  been 
reduced,  but  cannot  be  reduced  much  further  without  impairing 
their  efficiency,  except  that  as  numbers  increase  a  gradual 
diminution  in  the  cheurges  will  be  possible. 


APPENDIX  I. 


Statisticb  illustrating  the  Growth  of  the  Work  of  the  Board  by  the 

Figures  for  the  Years  1875,  1884,  1893. 

I.  Comparative  Table  of  the  whole  Work  of  the  Board  in  those 
years. 
II.  Detailed  Tables  as  to  the  Candidates  for    Certificates   in  the 
different  subjects  in  those  years. 

I. 


1875. 

1884. 

1893. 

Namber    of    candidates    for     higher 

461 

837 

1,683    *^ 

certificates.* 

Knmber  of  higher  certificates  granted  - 

232 

495 

931 

Namber    of     candidates     for     lower 

— 

187 

838%/ 

certificates.f 

V 

Namber  of  lower  certificates  granted    - 

— 

83 

404  ^ 

Namber  of  candidstes  for  commercial 

— 

— 

26*^ 

certificates.^ 

Namber    of    commercial      certificates 

granted. 
Nnmber  of  schools  examined  wholly 

— — 

— - 

10 

46 

55 

89 

or  in  part  (boys). 

Number  of  schools   examined  wholly 

— 

80 

57 

or  in  part  rgirle).§ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Payments  to  School  Examiners  (ex- 

2,200 

8,400 

5,425 

cluding  Supervisors). 

Printing  examination  papers     - 

820 

380 

365 

*  Girls  were  admitted  to  the  examination  in  1877. 

t  The  examination  for  lower  certificates  was  held  for  the  first  time  in  1883. 

t  The  examination  for  commercial  certificates  was  held  for  the  fiirst  time  in  1888. 

§  Girls'  schools  were  first  examined  in  1877. 
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Table  showing : — 

1.  The  number  of  Candidates  for  Higher  Certificates  who  offered  the 
several  subjects. 

2.  The  number  of  Candidates  who  satisfied  the  Examiners. 

3.  The  number  of  Candidates  who  passed  with  distinction. 

1875, 

n. 


Knmber 

Nomber  of 

passed. 

Number  who 

Subject. 

Candidates 
offering  the 

including 
those  who 

obtained 

Sabjeot 

obtained 
Distinction. 

Bistinetion. 

Latin            -               .             •            >. 

488 

808 

87 

Greek           ... 

488 

958 

85 

French      -               -               -           • 

51 

84 

18 

German                 ... 

18 

18 

4 

Mathematics  (elementary) 

455 

828 

~-. 

Mathematics  (additional) 

148 

76 

50 

Scriptare  knowledge    ... 

878 

292 

45 

BngHah  .               -                .               - 

48 

26 

9 

History           .             -            -            . 

805 

284 

82 

Composite  sal^ject    - 

— 

«. 

... 

Natoral  Philosophy  (Mechanical  BitI- 

SI 

10 

8 

sion). 

Natozal   Philosophy    (CSiemical    DItI- 

28 

16 

8 

sion). 

Botany  -               -               -               - 

6 

4 

— . 

Physical  Geography   and   Elementary 

15 

7 

— 

Geology. 

^„j}F<»giria<»ly           .          - 

Kot  introdoci 

)d  till  1877. 

Total  number  of  Candidates  (inclndinf  those  who,  from  illness  or  other 

causes,  were  unable  to  go  through  the  examination)     •  -  -    461 

Number  of  certificates  awarded     .--.-.    282 


1884. 


Number 

Number  of 

passed, 

Number  who 

Subject. 

Candidates 
offering  the 

including 
those  who 

obtained 

Subject 

obtained 
Distinction. 

Distinction. 

Latin    ..... 

742 

587 

56 

Greek    -               -               -               . 

710 

520 

47 

Stench              -            -            -           - 

278 

192 

18 

German 

89 

56 

11 

Mathematics  (elementary) 

792 

585 

— 

Mathematics  (additional) 

849 

190 

84 
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18^4 — cont» 


Subject. 

Number  of 

Candidates 

offering  the 

Subject. 

Number 

passed, 

including 

those  who 

obtained 

Distinction. 

Number  who 

obtained 
Distinction. 

Scripture  knowledge     ... 
English  .... 
History                 -                - 
Composite  subject         ... 
Natural  Philosophy  (Mechanical  DItv- 

sion). 
Natural    Philosophy  (Chemical    Diri- 

sion). 
Botany   -                -                -                - 
Physical   Geography  and   Elementary 

Geology. 
Music,  for  girls  only     ... 
Drawing    „        „ 

722 
93 

542 
46 
42 

51 

6 
49 

1 
1 

548 
57 

337 
10 
35 

•     43 

5 
38 

1 

81 

5 

42 

11 

16 

» 

1 

Total  number  of  Candidates  (including  those  who,  from  illness  or  other 

causes,  were  unable  to  go  through  the  examination)  .  •    887 

Number  of  certificates  awarded     .---».    498 


1893. 


Subject. 


Number  of 

Candidates 

offering  the 

Subject. 


Number 
passed, 
including 

those  who 
obtained 

Distinction. 


Number  who 
obtained  '  ' 
Distinction. 


Latin     -  .  -  - 

Greek  -  -  -  -  - 

French   .  -  -  . 

German  .  -  -  - 

Mathematics  (elementary)     - 

Mathematics  (additional) 

Scripture  knowledge 

English      -  -  -  - 

History  -  -  - 

Natural  Philosophy  (Mechanical  Diri- 
sion). 

Natural  Philosophy  (Physical  Divi- 
sion). 

Naturid  Philosophy  (Chemical  Divi- 
sion). 

Botany  .  -  -  - 

Physical  Geography  and  Elementary 
Geology. 

Biology  -  -  -  - 

Music,  for  girls  only 

Drawing 


tt 


fi 


1,274 
1,025 
1,001 

253 
1,486 

607 
1,214 

416 
1,012 

148 

69 

119 

48 
85 

16 
23 
45 


639 
785 
768 
186 
1,186 
4d3 
858 
334 
626 
110 

43 

58 

41 
28 

6 

8 

29 


89 
51 
78 
87 

95 

89 
73 
38 
24 

9 

13 

8 
8 

1 

8 


Total  number  of  Candidates  (including  those  who,  from  illness  or  other 
causes,  were  unable  to  go  through  the  examination)    - 
(Of  these,  100  prls  were  candidates  for  letters  only.) 

Number  of  higher  certificates  awarded  ... 

„  „  letters  given  (Girl?  Beg.  B.)  -  -  - 


-    1,683 

981 
106. 
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Table  showing: — 

1.  The  number  of  Candidates  for  Lower  Certificates  who  offered  the 
seyeral  subjects. 

2.  The  number  of  Candidates  who  satisfied  the  Examiners  and  were 
placed  in  the  Second  Class. 

3.  The  number  of  Candidates  who  satisfied  the  Examiners  and  were 
placed  in  the  First  Class. 

1884. 


Subjeot. 

Nomber  of 

Candidates 

offering  the 

Subject. 

Number  of 

Candidates 

placed  in 

the  Second 

Class. 

Ntamber  of 

Candidates 

placed  in 

the  First 

Class. 

Latin    -            -            -            -            - 
Greek     .... 
French           -           -            -             - 
German                 ... 
Arithmetic       .... 
Additional  Matheniatica 
Scriptore  knowledge    .             -            - 
"RfTgliiih               .... 
llnglisli  History     ... 
^kogiapliy           .... 
Chemistry         -    .       - 
Phjsicfl           .           -           -             - 

160 

120 

169 

98 

187 

171 

160 

71 

123 

87 

37 

12 

75 
51 

108 
21 
96 
60 

112 
50 
48 
27 
20 
7 

89 
28 
16 

r 

26 
9 
10 
12 
14 
I 

**■ 


Total  mmibeiK  of  Candidates  (inclnding  those  who,  from  illness  or  other 
canseSy  where  tmable  to  go  throogh  the  examination)    ... 
Number  of  certificates  awaraed  -  -  .  -  . 


187 

sa 


1893. 


-.<t 


Subject. 


Latin 

Greek 

French  - 

Oeaoan 

Arithmetic 

Additional  Mathematics 

Scripture  knowledge 

English 

English  History 

Geosraphy 

Mecmanics  and  Physics 

Physios  and  Chemistry 

CSiemistry  and  Mechsnics 

Geometrical  Drawing 


Number  of 

Candidates 

oiFermg  the 

Subject. 


Number  of 

Candidates 

placed  in 

the  Second 

Class. 


Number  of 

Candidates 

plaqed  in 

the  First 

Class. 


667 

381 

776 

156 

888 

795 

670 

425 

712 

417 

26 

66 

88 

71 


807 

187 

446 

78 

852 

386 

427 

205 

219 

155 

9 

16 

14 

26 


180 
6& 
74 
31 

155 

110 
51 
45 

146 

67 

11 

16 

7 

9 


Total  number  of  Candidates  (including  those  who,  from  illness  or  other 

causes,  were  unable  to  go  through  the  examination)      ...    S88 
Number  of  lower  certificates  awarded  -  -  -  -    406 
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APPENDIX  n. 


SuoGBSTiONS  with  regard  to  Papers  used  in  the  Inspxotion 

of  Schools. 

The  Board  has  endeaTonred,  aooording  to  the  proTisions  of  Begn- 
lation  II,  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  me  masters  of  schools  under 
examination  by  the  use  of  papers  set  by  the  Board  of  Examiners^  who 
do  not,  however,  mark  the  answers  in  the  first  instance,  but  only  report 
on  them  after  they  have  been  marked  by  the  masters. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  mode  of  examination  may  continue  to  be  avail- 
able wherever  the  school  authorities  wish  to  obtain  at  a  reduced  cost  a 
report  on  the  work  of  any  part  of  the  school.  It  seems  necessary^ 
however^  in  order  to  render  this  kind  of  examination  satisfactory!  that 
particular  attention  should  be  directed  to  two  points :  — 

1.  Sufficient  time  should  be  allowed  for  the  inspection  of  the  papers 

by  the  board  examiner.  This  will  be  secured  if  the  answers 
are  sent  after  the  examination  is  concluded,  so  that  they  may  be 
looked  through  at  the  leisure  of  the  examiner  before  he  writes 
his  report.  While  an  examiner  is  occupied  in  looking  over  and 
marking  answers  in  the  part  of  the  examination  exclusively  con* 
ducted  by  him,  he  has  often  no  time  to  inspect  papers  done  in 
other  parts  of  the  examination.  If  papers  are  submitted  for 
inspection  to  an  examiner  while  he  is  occupied  with  the  part  of 
the  examination  exclusively  conducted  by  him,  they  should  not 
be  more  than  can  receive  pi'oper  attention.  If  necessary,  such 
papers  can  be  inspected  by  an  examiner  not  otherwise  engaged 
in  the  examination  of  the  school. 

2.  The  answers  must  be  carefully  marked,  and  the  mark-sheets  filled 

up  in  accordance  with  the  -rules  given  below. 

If  attention  is  paid  to  these  points,  i*eduction  in  the  cost  of  the 
examination  may  be  secured  without  impairing  the  thoroughness  of  the 
examination  or  the  value  of  the  report. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  by  inspecting  a  set  of  papers  an  examiner 
will  not  be  able  to  determine  the  relative  positions  of  the  boys  in  a  form, 
but  will  estimate  and  report  on  the  general  character  of  the  work  of  the 
form. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  full  marks  to  be  given  for  each  question  should 
be  assigned  by  the  examiner  who  is  to  inspect  the  paper. 


UXIVEHSITY    MEMORAXDA.  28J> 

The  relation  batween  University  Extension 
Teaching  and  Secondary  Education. 


Memoranda  (or  Extx'acts  therefrom) : — 

(1.)  The  Oxford  University  Extension  Delegacy. 

(2.)  The  Cambridge  University  Lectures  Syndicate. 

(3.)  The  Council  of  the  London  Society  for  the  Extension 
of  University  Teaching. 

(4.)  The  Principal  of  the  XJniversity  Extension  College, 
Reading. 

(6.)  The  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Technical  and  Univer- 
sity Extension  College,  Exeter. 


1.  The  Memokandum  received  from  the  Oxford  UNlVEHsrrv 
Extension  Delegacy  contained  the  following  paragraphs : — 

L  AttendaTice  of  elder  pupils  from  Secondary  Scliools  at 

Univers^ity  Extensioii  Courses. 

Most  of  the  courses  arranged  by  the  delegacy  are  attended  by 
some  scholai^s  from  secondary  schools.  To  provide  instruction 
for  such  scholars  is  not  the  piimary  aim  of  the  delegacy.  On 
the  contraiy,  it  actually  discourages  the  attendance  of  j^ounger 
scholars  by  refusing  to  adroit  to  the  final  examinations  any 
candidate  under  15  years  of  age.  Nevertheless,  a  large  number 
of  the  elder  pupils  in  secondary  schools  attend  the  courses  given 
under  the  superintendance  of  the  delegacy. 

A  return  has  been  made  to  the  delegacy  by  the  local  secre- 
taries at  139  centres,  showing  the  number  <»f  pupils  from 
secondary  schools  attending  Oxford  University  Extension 
courses  in  England  during  the  seseion  1893-4.  The  return 
shows  that  2,547  of  these  scholars  were  in  regular  attendance 
(boys,  747 ;  girls,  1,800).  This  total  shows  the  aggregate 
attendance  of  such  scholars  at  100  centres,  as  from  39  centres 
it  was  reported  that  this  element  was  entirely  absent  from  tlie 
audience.  Ihe  attendance  of  secondary  scholars  was  much 
larger  at  the  courses  arranged  by  local  committees  than  at  those 
organised  by  the  county  councils.  At  97  centres  of  the  former 
type,  the  total  return  was  2,397  (boys,  651 ;  girls,  1,746).  At 
41  centres  of  the  second  type,  the  total  return  was  150  (boys, 
96 ;  girls,  54),  23  of  these  centres  reporting  the  attendance  of 
secondary  scholars  as  nil. 

If  the  ordinary  centres  alone  be  taken,  it  appears  that  about 
11  per  cent,  of  the  audiences  were  elder  pupils  from  secondary 
schools.  This  element  seems  to  be  present  to  some  extent  in 
most  of  the  audiences  in  every  part  of  England,  but  is  specially 
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large  iu  towns  like  Cheltenham,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  Bath, 
where  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  secondary  schools.  It 
is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Delegacy  that  many  of  the 
secondary  scholars  attending  these  courses  come  from  private 
schools. 

The  above  returns  include  four  cases  in  which  the  university 
extension  courses  are  made  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  of 
the  school,  and  are  given  within  its  walls.  One  of  these  schools 
ifl  a  public  school  for  boys  (Bath  College) ;  one  is  the  Ladies' 
College  at  Cheltenham  ;  the  others  are  private  schools  for  girls. 
Tlie  total  attendance  of  scholars  at  these  courses  was  435  (boys, 
130 ;  girls,  305).  In  all  of  these  cases  the  courses  have  been 
delivert'd  annually  for  some  years.  Courses  have  also  been 
occasionally  given  at  two  other  secondary  schools. 

2.  Attendance  of  Teachers  in  Secondary.  Schools  at  the 

Summer  Meethigs, 

Tlie  delegates  arrange  from  time  to  time  courses  of  vacation 
study  in  Oxford.  The  summer  meetings  have  been  held  annually 
in  August  from  1888-92.  Each  meeting  lasts  a  month,  this 
*period  being  divided  into  two  parts  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  cannot  stay  for  the  whole  time.  About  1,000  students 
have  attended  each  meeting.  A  considerable  proportion,  pro- 
bably one-third,  of  the  persons  attending  these  meetings  are 
teachers  in  secondary  schools,  women  largely  preponderating. 
Tiie  chief  subjects  of  instruction  are  arranged  in  a  cycle,  ex- 
tending, in  the  case  of  history  and  literature,  over  four  years. 
Practiced  teaching  is  provided  in  the  university  laboratories  in 
chemistry,  and  courses  of  field-work  in  geology,  hygiene,  and 
occasionally  botany.  There  is  also  class-instruction  in  language, 
economics,  sloyd,  &c.  The  delegates  are  frequently  informed  of 
the  benefits  derived  from  these  meetings  by  teachers,  who  get 
new  ideas  from  the  lectures,  and  from  the  acquaintance  which 
they  make  with  others  engaged  in  educational  work  in  foreign 
countries  or  in  different  types  of  schools  in  England.  In  order 
to  meet  a  special  need  of  secondary  teachers  the  delegates 
ai ranged  in  1894  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  science  and 
art  of  teaching,  conducted  by  Mr.  Courthopn  Bowen,  M.A., 
Professor  Rein  of  Jena,  &c. 

3.  The  effect  on  the  balance  of  Studies  in  University  Extension 
Work  of  the  present  limitations  of  the  edivcational  powers 
of  County  Councils. 

Many  of  the  local  committees,  acting  in  direct  co-operation 
with  the  delegacy,  have  from  time  to  time  received,  from  county 
councils  and  from  the  councils  of  county  boroughs,  grants  in  aid 
of  their  university  extension  work.  Such  aid,  under  the  existing 
law,  is  confined  to    subjects  coming  within   the   definition   of 
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technical  instruction.  The  result  of  this  limitation  has  been  ijti 
some  measure  to  disturb  the  balance  of  studies  by  giving  special 
encouragement  to  one  side  of  the  curriculum.  On  this  subject 
the  delegacy  received  the  following  memorial  in  December 
1892  :— 

"  At  a  meeting  of  local  secretaries  held  in  Oxford  on  August  9, 
1892^  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  committee  to  collect  informa- 
tion as  to  (1)  the  i*esults  of  the  Technical  Instruction  and  Local 
Taxation  Acts  on  the  literary  and  historical  side  of  the  extension 
work,  and  as  to  (2)  the  opinions  of  the  local  committees  in 
regard  to  the  widening  of  the  powers  of  the  county  councils,  so 
as  to  enable  the  latter  to  assist  ail  departments  of  extension 
work. 

"*  The  Committer  has  received  answers  from  some  80  centrep^ 
and  now  lays  before  the  delegates  the  results  of  its  inquiries. 

"  (1.)  Twenty-three  centres  report  decidedly  that  their  literary 
and  historical  work  has  suffered  from  the  present  one-sided 
endowment,  and  11  more  speak  less  decidedly,  or  expect  this 
result  in  the  future. 

"  Disregarding  new  centres,  centres  purely  scientific,  or  centres 
which  have  had  no  county  council  grant  at  all,  it  appears  that 
34  out  of  63  centres  consider  that  the  operations  of  the  Act 
have  proved,  or  are  likely  to  prove,  injurious  to  the  literary  and 
historical  side  of  the  work. 

"  (2.)  Seventy-one  centres  out  of  80  express  themselves 
decidedly  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  county  council  powers. 

"  The  committee  requests  the  delegates  to  take  such  steps  as 
may  seem  fit  to  secure  an  alteration  of  the  present  arrange- 
ments.*' 

To  this  memorial  the  delegacy  returned  the  following 
reply : — 

"  The  delegates  have  considered  the  statement  submitted  to 
them,  on  behalf  of  a  committee  appointed,  on  August  9,  1892,  to 
collect  information  as  to  the  effect  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Technical  Instruction  Acts  of  1889  and  1890,  and  the  Local 
Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  on  the  literary  and 
historical  side  of  university  extension  teaching. 

"  The  delegates  agree  that  it  is  probable  that  the  present 
system,  unless  some  aid  is  forthcoming  for  other  than  scientific 
and  technical  teaching,  will  impair  in  the  future  the  natural  and 
right  development  oF  different)  studies  in  their  due  proportion. 
But  they  find  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  very  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  scientific  courses,  which  is  due  to  the 
operations  of  the  county  councils,  has  not  been  accompanied — 
in  the  Oxford  branch  of  the  work  at  all  events — by  a  positive 
falling  off"  in  the  total  number  of  the  courses  arranged  by  locaj 
committees  on  other  than  scientific  subjects. 

"  They  would,  moreover,  remind  the  local  organisers  that  the 
county  councils  are  allowed  to  aid  certain  studies  {e.g,,  economics, 
art,  commercial  history,  &c.)  which  are  classified  in  the  arts 
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group  in  extension  work,  and  that  the  sequence  of  studies 
recommended  by  the  delegacy  includes  scientific  as  well  as 
literary  or  historical  lectures.  Thus  the  present  form  of  en- 
dowment will  clearly  tend  to  lighten  the  financial  burden  of  the 
local  organisers,  and  so  to  set  free  some  of  the  locally-subscribed 
funds  for  the  special  support  of  studies  not  at  present  aided  out 
of  public  money.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  amount  of  these 
local  subscriptions  may  be  actually  increased  by  the  liberality 
of  those  who  desire  to  avoid  a  one-sided  development  of  educa- 
tion. Such  special  liberality  has  already  been  shown  in  some 
instances. 

"  In  view,  however,  of  the  fact  that  large  sums  of  money  are 
by  general  consent  required  for  the  provision  of  technical  and 
scientific  instruction,  the  delegates  do  not  think  that  a  request 
for  changes  in  the  present  arrangements  should  be  based  on  the 
ground  of  probable  injury  to  one  side  of  university  extension 
teaching ;  but  that  it  is  desirable  to  take  a  wider  view  of  the 
educational  position,  and  to  consider  the  relations  between 
university  extension  teaching  and  other  departments  of  national 
education. 

"  The  primary  aim  of  university  extension  is  to  provide  suit- 
able forms  of  higher  instruction  for  adult  students  who,  being 
unable  themselves  to  come  to  a  university,  ai'e  anxious  to  obtain 
in  their  own  neighbourhoods  systematic  teaching  of  a  university 
type  under  the  authority  and  guidance  of  a  university.  The 
success  of  this  scheme  must  iiltimately  depend  more  on  the 
number  of  persons  desiring  such  instruction  than  on  any  present 
disposition  of  educational  funds.  And  the  most  effective  means 
of  permanently  increasing  the  number  of  adults  desiring  higher 
instruction,  would  seem  to  be  to  increase  the  number  of  those 
who  are  prepared  for  higher  teaching  by  systematif*  training  in 
intermediate  schools. 

"  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  wider  development  of  univeraity 
extension  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  large  majority  of  people 
receive  little  or  no  systematic  teaching  higher  than  that  given  in 
an  elementary  school,  and  are  therefore  as  adults  unprepared  to 
profit  by,  or  even  to  appreciate,  the  advantages  afforded  by 
higher  education. 

"The  delegates  therefore  advise  the  local  organisers  to 
strengthen  (by  some  such  means  as  a  deputation  to  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education)  the  hands 
of  those  who,  on  both  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons,  aim  at 
improving  the  system  of  secondary  education  in  England.  Such 
an  improvement  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  delegates,  not  only 
lead  to  grants  being  made  in  such  a  manner  as  incidentally  to 
help  the  literary  and  liistorical  side  of  extension  teaching,  but 
would  ultimately  prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  local 
organizers  of  university  extension  by  increasing  the  number  of 
well-prepared  and  regular  attendants  at  their  more  systematic 
and  continuous  courses  of  instruction." 
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4.  Whai  should  be  tlie  relation  of  University  Extension  to  an 
organised  system  of  Secondary  Education  1 

The  form  of  this  question  seems  to  indicate  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Commissioners  to  receive  from  the  delegacy  an 
estimate  of  the  permanent,  as  distinguished  from  the  temporary, 
place  which  university  extension  work  may  fill  in  a  national 
system  of  secondary  education. 

(a.)  Summer  meetings  or  vacation  classes  seem  likely  to  prove 
of  advantage  to  an  increasing  number  of  persons  engaged  as 
teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

(6.)  In  thinly-populated  districts,  the  services  of  travelling 
teachers,  temporarily  resident  in  the  small  towns  or  larger 
villages,  may  form  a  useful  means  of  supplementing  the  other- 
wise imperfect  provision  for  secondary  education.  A  good 
teacher  of  history  or  geography,  for  example,  might  in  this  way 
co-operate  with  the  pennanent  staff  in  three  or  four  neighbour- 
ing schools.  And  the  work  of  such  travelling  teachei-s  is  likely 
to  be  kept  up  to  a  high  standard  if  the  universities  train  men 
for  this  branch  of  work,  receive  regular  reports  of  their 
experience,  and  conduct  periodical  examinations  on  their  courses 
of  instruction. 

(c.)  Even  in  districts  more  thickly  populated,  where  a  more 
highly  organised  system  of  secondary  education  would  be 
passible,  ia^tiniction  on  special  subjects  might  well  be  provided 
by  a  staff  of  travelling  teachers,  trained  by  and  responsible  to 
the  universities. 

(cZ.)  Moreover,  occasional  courses  of  lectures  by  experienced 
teachers  from  a  distance  would  be  of  some  value  both  to  the 
pupils  and  to  many  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  by  stimulating 
thought,  giving  fresh  points  of  view  and  communicating  the 
results  of  the  research  carried  forward  at  the  universities. 

(6.)  The  passing  of  such  teachers  to  and  fro  between  the  schools 
and  the  universities  would  also  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  latter, 
as  it  would  be  one  means  of  keeping  them  continuously  acquainted 
with  the  practical  needs  of  the  teachers,  and  with  any  change  in 
the  public  requirements  for  secondary  education.  Such  an 
increase  of  mutual  knowledge  would  promote  the  unity  of  the 
teaching  profession,  and  make  each  part  of  the  national  system 
of  education  more  ready  to  adapt  itself  to  the  changing  needs  of 
the  rest. 

(/.)  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  its  connexion  with 
secondary  education  is  a  .subsidiary,  though  an  integral,  part  of 
the  work  of  university  extension.  Its  chief  aim  is  to  provide 
higher  teaching  for  adult  students  who  cannot  themselves  reside 
at  a  university.  And  improvements  in  seconilary  education 
will  probably  increase  the  numbers  of  adult  students  desiring 
the  systematic  and  progressive  instruction  which  the  university 
extension  system  is  designed  and  able  to  supply. 
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(g.)  The  present  system,  however,  by  which  each  centre  invites 
a  lecturer  to  give  a  single  course,  is  necessarily  expensive,  as  it 
entails  large  outlay  on  travelling,  and  prevents  the  centres  from 
enjoying  the  economic  advantage  which  would  result  from  their 
engaging  a  lecturer  nt  a  stipend  for  a  session's  work.  It  is 
therefore,  likely  to  give  way  gradually  to  the  joint  action  of 
groups  of  neighbouring  centres.  This,  howfever,  would  involve 
the  appointment  of  directors  to  organise  the  work  in  prescribed 
areas.  Attempts  already  made  in  this  direction  by  federations 
of  centres  have  not  met  with  much  success,  financial  diflSculties 
having  hitherto  proved  insuperable.  But  county  councils  might 
bi-ing  about  such  co-operation  between  neighbouring  towns  by 
engaging  a  lecturer  at  a  stipend,  and  lending  his  services  to  each 
centre,  wliich  would  undertake  the  labour  and  expense  of  local 
organization,  and  bear  its  quota  of  the  lecturer's  travelling 
allowance.  Stipendiary  lecturers  thus  engaged  by  a  county 
council  would  have  spare  time  to  lecture  at  secondary  schools. 
At  ])resent,  however,  the  limitations  on  the  powers  of  the  county 
councils  prevent  them  from  aiding  such  .instruction  in  any  but* 
scientific  or  technical  subjects.  The  result  of  the  want  of  free- 
<lom  is  to  dif^turb  in  some  degree  the  balance  of  studies,  and  to 
hamper  their  natural  development.  Were  the  present  restraints 
removed,  university  extension  lectures  might  form  part  of  the 
instruction  given  in  such  subjects  as  history,  literature,  geography, 
and  political  economy  in  secondary  schools. 

(h.)  But  the  work  of  the  lecturer,  though  it  may  usefully 
supplement  that  of  the  teacher  in  a  school,  con  never  take  its 
place.  The  most  solid  part  of  education  must  always  be  carried 
on  in  the  clasf^-room,  not  in  the  lecture-room.  The  letturer 
deals  with  his  audience  as  a  whole,  the  teacher  with  the  separate 
inrlividuals  who  compose  it.  While  the  lecturer  may  not  know 
whether  his  hearers  work  for  themselves  or  not,  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  teacher's  function  to  direct  the  efforts  of  his 
individual  pupils,  to  addreas  Jiimself  to  their  different  difliculties, 
to  set  them  working  on  their  own  account,  and  to  satisfy  himself 
that  they  understand  what  he  teaches  them.  Lecturing  may  be 
occasional,  teaching  is  necessarily  continuous ;  and,  while  the 
first  may  be  effectually  done  by  a  stranger  at  comparatively 
distant  intervals,  the  other  must  be  entrusted  to  someone  in 
.  daily  intercourse  with  his  pupils  and  in  a  disciplinary  relation 
to  them.  But,  though  teaching  is  thus  obviously  more  fitted  to 
the  needs  of  younger  pupils  who  cannot  be  assumed  to  come' 
prepared  by  previous  acquirement,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
lecture  plays  no  useful  part  in  their  education.  Its  chief  aim  is 
stimulus  rather  than  discipline.  And  the  method  of  University 
extension  gives  stimulus  without  necessarilj'  sacrificing  the  more 
searching  and  intimate  influence  of  class-work.  In  its  method 
the  lecture  does  not  stand  alone,  but  is  always  followed  by  a 
class  in  order  that  the  pupil  may.  have  the  opportunity  of 
clearing  up  any  difficulties  which  may  have  arisen  in  his  mind. 
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And  as  adapted  to  sehool  work,  the  class  in  university  extension 
work  may  well  be  made  more  catechetical  than  is  expedient  in 
the  case  of  adult  audiences.  Moreover,  no  pupil  is  allowed  to 
enter  for  the  final  examination  on  any  University  extension 
course  without  having  written  for  the  lecturer  a  considerable 
number  of  exercises  on  subjects  connected  with  the  lectures. 
Thus  the  university  extension  lectures,  though  in  no  way  a 
substitute  for  class  work^  are  a  valuable  supplement  to  it,  and 
may  advantageously  be  used  as  an  element  in  the  curriculuai  of 
the  higher  classes  in  secondary  schools.  At  the  same  time  the 
method  of  instruction  by  lecture  is  not  equally  well  adapted 
to  all  sutjects.  In  certain  branches  of  Natural  Science,  ejj., 
Chemistry  and  Physics,  it  is  wholly  inferior  to  instruction  given 
in  the  laboratory,  and  the  delegates  have  therefore  authorised 
departure  from  their  ordinaiy  method  in  the  case  of  teaching  ia 
such  subjects. 

(i.)  It  remains,  however,  to  consider  whether  the  present 
administration  of  university  extension  teaching  is  well  fitted 
for  a  more  thoroughly  organised  state  of  public  education.  At 
first  sight  it  may  appear  that  a  joint  universities*  board  would 
be  a  better  body  to  direct  university  extension  work  than  the 
various  university  authorities  which  now  superintend  it.  Tho^^e, 
however,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  present  system,  are 
aware  that  it  provides  opportunity  for  many  experiments  which 
it  would  be  diflicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  under  a  more 
centralised  administration.  Moreover,  through  the  influence  of 
the  several  authorities,  the  experience  and  traditions  of  the 
different  universities  now  enter  freely  into  university  entennion 
work  and  greatly  add  to  its  educational  eflSciency.  A  joint 
board,  however,  would  represent  no  single  university,  but  rather 
a  compromise  between  thein.  It  is  not  possible  to  argue  from 
the  analogy  of  the  joint  examining  board  to  the  probable  success 
of  a  similar  organisation  in  university  extension.  For,  while 
the  chief  duties  of  the  former  are  confined  to  the  oversight;  of 
periodical  examinations^  the  work  of  the  latter  is  more  irregular 
and  full  of  uuforseen  emergencies.  The  formation  of  a  joint 
board  for  university  extension  would  mean  either  the  needless 
duplicating  of  heavy  correspondence  with  consequent  and 
embarrassing  delays,  or  the  establishment  of  a  common  office 
which  would  have  to  be  either  at  one  university,  and  so  unduly 
influenced  by  one  of  several  authorities,  or  at  some  central  place, 
and  so  remote  from  any  university  influence  whatever.  The 
second  course,  though  in  some  ways  preferable  to  the  first, 
would  make  it  impossible  for  resident  graduates  to  give  to  the 
direction  of  university  extension  work  the  continuous  attention 
which  it  now  receives.  University  extension  would  thus  be 
deprived  of  the  chief  source  of  its  influence,  and  would  neces- 
SSLtily  tend  to  represent  a  more  limited  experience  and  a  nanower 
j^iht  of  view.  The  present  system  secures  variety  and  experi- 
ment, both  of  which  are  especially  needed  in  a  work  dealing 
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with  a  field  of  edacation  still  largely  unexplored.  It  has,  more- 
over, been  found  by  experience  that  the  methods  of  university 
extension  teaching  have  been  enriched  by  the  separate  labours 
of  the  several  authorities.  Thus^  at  different  times,  Oxford  has 
borrowed  from  Cambridge  the  idea  of  supplementing  the  lecture 
by  the  class  and  the  present  regulations  which  keep  the  final 
examinations  in  close  relation  to  the  teaching.  Cambridge,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  borrowed  from  Oxford  the  plan  of  summer 
meetings  and  of  travelling  libraries.  Nor  are  the  advantages, 
wliich  would  naturally  be  expected  fi'om  the  organisation  of  a 
joint  board,  less  effectually  attained  under  the  present  system. 
The  harmful  effects  of  competition  are  avoided  by  agreements 
on  such  points  as  (1)  the  standard  of  the  award  of  certificates, 
(2)  methods  of  organisation,  and  (3)  intrusion  on  ground  already 
occupied,  while  at  the  same  time  the  advantages  of  emulation 
between  the  several  university  authorities  are  secured.  And 
the  past  history  of  the  work  shows  that,  as  it  becomes  more 
highly  organised,  the  co-operation  between  the  various  autho- 
rities tends  to  grow  more  complete  and  regular  without  losing 
anything  of  its  elasticity  and  freedom,  practical  unity  being 
gained  by  frequent  conference  and  constant  consultation. 


(2.)  University  of  Cambridge  Local  Examinations  and 

Lectures  Syndicate. 

Syndicate  Buildings,  Cambridge, 
Sir,  June  11,  1894. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Cambridge  University  Local 
Examinations  and  Lectures  Syndicate  to  reply  as  follows  to  the 
enquiries  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  as 
to  the  work  of  local  lectures  (popularly  known  as  university 
extension). 

(a.)  With  regard  to  your  question  as  lo  secondary  schools  : 
The  Syndicate  do  not  make  a  practice  of  providing  lectures  for 
schools.  Within  the  last  two  sessions  this  has,  in  fact,  been  done 
only  in  a  single  case ;  a  course  of  lectures  arranged  to  be  given 
at  Pontefract  in  the  evening  was  also  given  in  the  afternoon  at 
a  school  a  few  miles  off,  and  was  attended  by  the  bulk  of  the 
teachers  and  senior  scholars  in  the  school. 

(6.)  As  to  the  attendance  at  the  local  lectures  of  scholars  from 
secondary  schools,  the  Syndicate  are  unable  to  give  very  accurate 
details;  no  information  is  legularly  supplied  to  them  by  local 
committees  as  to  the  exact  composition  of  the  audiences.  On 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  enquiry  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  local 
secretaries,  asking  for  information  on  this  point  (as  well  as 
about  the  attendance  at  the  local  lectures  of  teachers  in  secondary 
schools).     An  abstract  of  the   replies,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
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reduced  to  statistics,  is  given  as  an  appendix  to  this  letter ;  in 
many  cases,  however,  no  complete  record  was  kept. 

These  replies,  and  the  evidence  of  lecturers  and  others,  show 
that  the  extent  to  which  the  system  of  the  local  lectures  is 
utilized  by  secondary  schools  varies  very  much  with  the  locality 
and  other  circumstances. 

As  the  local  lectures  are  intended  primarily  for  adults,  whose 
early  education  may  in  some  cases  have  been  somewhat  im- 
perfect, it  not  unfrequontly  happens  that  the  higher  forms  of 
good  high  schools  or  grammar  schools  ai-e  capable  of  profiting  to 
some  extent  by  the  teaching  given,  if  the  subject  happens  to  be 
allied  to  ordinary  school  subjects.  This  is  especially  the  case 
when  the  lectures  deal  with  some  comparatively  advanced 
subject,  on  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  school  to  provide  competent 
teaching  by  a  member  of  the  permanent  staff.  Consequently, 
where  such  schools  exist,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  limited 
number  of  the  more  advanced  scholars  (chiefly  girls)  to  attend 
the  lectures  and  classes,  and  even  write  papers  and  enter  for  the 
examination.  Junior  scholars  (say  14  or  15  years  old),  or 
scholars  from  inferior  schools,  also  attend  occasionally,  but  the 
results  do  not  usually  appear  to  be  satisfactory. 

The  attendance  of  scholars  from  secondary  schools  is  some- 
times exceptionally  large,  if  the  course  of  lectures  happens  to 
deal  with  some  subject  set  for  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations, 
or  some  other  public  examination.  Such  coincidences  are, 
however,  purely  accidental,  and  consequently  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  statistics  given  in  the  Appendix  show  that  in  many  cases 
no  scholars  from  secondary  schools  attend  the  lectures,  whereas 
in  a  few  cases  they  constitute  more  than  half  the  audience.  On 
the  average  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  lecture  audience  at  centres 
which  have  supplied  exnct  information  appears  to  consist  of 
such  scholars  ;  the  number  of  such, scholars  who  also  attend  the 
conversational  class  (with  which  the  lecture  is  always  supple- 
mented) and  who  do  paper  work  is  probably  slightly  larger  in 
proportion.  In  most  cases  where  no  information  has  been 
received  by  the  Syndicate  from  local  committees,  it  is  probable 
that  the  attendance  of  scholars  is  less  than  elsewhere,  and  on 
this  account  a  deduction  should  be  made  from  the  percentage 
just  given. 

In  reply  to  your  enquiry  (1)  ai  to  the  help  given  to  teachers  : 

The  figures  given  in  the  Appendix  show  that  at  nearly  every 
centre  some  teachers  in  secondary  schools  attend  the  lectures. 
With  few  exceptions  these  are  women.  It  should  be  noted  also 
that  a  fair  number  of  governesses  in  private  families,  who  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  taking  part  in  secondary  education, 
attend  the  lectures. 

The  long  vacation  courses  of  study  (summer  meetings),  which 
have  been  arranged  at  Cambridge  for  several  years  past,  chiefly 
for  local  lectures  students,  have  been  attended  by  many  teachers 
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in  secondary  schools.  In  1893,  out  of  about  650  students  who 
were  present  at  Cambridge,  it  may  be  roughly  estimated  that 
from  50—100  were  teachers  in  secondary  schools.  Very  few  of 
these  (probably  fewer  than  10)  were  men. 

The  Syndicate  feel  some  difficulty  in  replying  definitely  to 
your  last  question  (2),  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the  way  in 
which  secondary  education  is  likely  to  be  organised.  The 
following  points  may,  however,  be  suggested : 

In  the  view  of  the  Syndicate  the  primary  object  of  the  local 
lectures  is  to  provide  the  means  of  higher  education  for  adults 
who  have  passed  through  a  school  curriculum,  but  who,  being 
engaged  in  the  regular  occupations  of  life,  are  unable  to  obtain 
the  full  benefits  of  a  university  education.  Any  services  which 
may  be  rendered  to  boys  or  girls  actually  at  school  must  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  incidental  to  the  main  pui-pose  of  the 
lectures. 

The  Syndicate  are,  however,  much  impressed  by  the  testimony 
borne  by  their  lecturers  and  others  to  the  imperfection  of  the 
previous  education  received  by  many  of  those  who  attend  the 
local  lectures.  A  rise  in  the  general  level  of  knowledge  and 
intelligence  (such  as  would  result  from  an  improvement  in 
secondary  education)  would  enable  the  standard  of  the  local 
lectures  to  be  considerably  raised ;  such  a  change  would  naturally 
be  welcomed  by  the  Syndicate. 

The  local  lectures  seem  likely  to  be  able  to  render  in  the  future 
(as  they  have  done  in  the  past)  important  services  to  teachers  in 
schools.  The  necessity  for  a  teacher  to  be  also  a  learner  has 
been  recognised  by  all  educational  experts.  The  university 
local  lectures  afford  an  opportunity  for  teachers  to  pursue  their 
studies  in  their  own  special  subjects,  or  in  others,  and  thus 
contribute  towards  keeping  up  the  freshness  of  their  teaching. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  the  future,  as  hitherto,  the 
main  function  of  the  local  lectures  in  relation  to  secondary 
education  will  consist  in  carrying  to  a  higher  stage  the  education 
begun  at  schools,  and  in  particular  in  keeping  alive  or  reviving 
intellectual  interests  which  are  foitered  by  intelligent  school 
teaching,  and  are  only  too  often  allowed  to  disappear  in  after 
years,  owing  to  want  of  suitable  opportunity  for  their  development, 
and  the  pressure  of  professional  or  social  duties. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Syndicate  to  send,  for  the  use  of  the 
Oommission,  the  Twentieth  Annual  Report  on  the  work  of  the 
local  lectures  (being  the  latest  published),  a  number  of  specimen 
syllabuses  and  examination  papei^s,  the  detailed  programme  of 
the  summer  meeting  of  1893,  and  other  papers  relating  to  the 

local  lectures. 

I  remain,  &c., 

(Signed)        A.  Berry, 

Secretary  for  Lectures  to  the  Local  Examinations 

and  Lectures  Syndicate. 

The  Hon.  W.  N.  Bruce. 
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Memorandum  on  Special  Courses  for  Teachers  under  the 
Norfolk  County  Council  designed  to  qualify  them  to 
teach  in  Evening  Schools  and  Village  Classes. 

A  work  of  special  interest  has  for  four  years  been  carried  on 
by  the  Syndicate  in  co-operation  with  the  Norfolk  County 
Council.  A  course  of  lectures  has  been  arranged  each  year  to  be 
delivered  on  Saturdays  at  two  or  three  centres  in  the  county, 
for  the  pur|>ose  of  qualifying  teachers  in  elementary  schools  to 
teach  certain  subjects  in  evening  classes  in  their  respective 
villages.  The  scheme  was  first  tried  in  1891,  and  a  course  on 
chemistry,  with  special  application  to  agriculture,  was  delivered 
at  Norwich,  King's  Lynn,  and  Elmham.  Each  lecture  was 
followed  by  a  course  of  practical  work,  to  enable  the  teachers  to 
perform  the  more  important  experiments  in  teaching  in  their 
own  villages.  About  70  teachers  attended  the  lectures  in  the 
first  year.  In  the  following  year  a  second  and  more  advanced 
course  on  agricultural  chemistry  was  delivered,  and  this  work 
was  further  supplemented  in  the  summer  of  1892  by  a  practical 
course  in  the^  university  laboratory  at  Cambridge,  which  was 
attended  by  30  of  the  Norfolk  teachers,  who  were  sent  at  the 
expense  of  the  County  Council.  In  1893  a  third  course  on 
"the  principles  of  chemistry"  was  delivered,  and  laboratory 
work  as  before  was  carried  on  for  three  weeks  at  Cambridge. 
In  1894  a  fresh  subject  (botany)  was  undertaken,  and  a  second 
course  on  the  same  subject  was  delivered  in  the  spring  of  the 
present  year.  A  practical  course,  for  such  of  the  teachers  as 
have  attended  the  theoretical  course  and  have  obtained  County 
Council  scholarships,  has  been  arranged  for  the  coming  summer, 
to  be  held  in  the  Botanical  Laboratory  at  Cambridge.  The 
travelling  expenses  of  the  teachers  attending  these  courses  of 
lectures  are  paid  by  the  County  Council,  and  20  scholarships  are 
granted  to  enable  that  number  of  students  to  take  the  practical 
work  at  Cambridge  during  the  summer.  The  teachers  who 
obtain  the  local  lectures  certificate  granted  by  the  Syndicate  and 
reach  a  fixed  standard  in  the  examination  are  authorised  by  the 
County  Council  to  teach  the  subject  at  evening  classes  in  the 
county,  and  grants  are  made  by  the  Council  in  aid  of  such 
classes.  This  work  of  training  teachers  to  teach  subjects  bearing 
upon  agriculture  in  the  evening  continuation  schools  is  of  great 
importance^  and  the  results  already  attained  in  Norfolk  sJiow 
that  a  similar  scheme  might  with  advantage  be  taken  up  by  the 
councils  of  other  counties. 
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(3.)  The  London  Society  for  the  Extension  op 

University  Teaching. 

Charterhouse,  E.C.,  May  18, 1894. 

The  council  have  the  pleasure  to  submit  the  following 
statement  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  made  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Secondary  Education. 

1.  To  what  extent  do  (a)  secondary  schools  (6)  scholars  fi*om 
secondary  schools,  avail  themselves  of  the  system  of  the 
Society  ?  , 

The  Council  of  the  London  Society  have  made  it  an  invariable 
rule  that  a  representative  local  committee  should  be  formed 
wherever  a  centre  of  teaching  is  established.  They  have, 
therefore,  declined  to  arrange  courses  of  lectures  in  schools 
unless  a  represr?ntative  committee  is  formed  and  the  general 
public  are  admitted  as  well  as  the  scholars  from  the  school.  It  has, 
however,  occasionally  happened  that  the  initiative  in  founding 
a  centre  has  been  taken  •  by  the  headmistress  or  some  of  the 
teachers  of  high  schools  for  girls,  and  that  the  lectures  have 
been  delivered  in  the  hall  of  the  school,  the  audience  being  made 
up  partly  of  teachers  and  the  older  j^irls,  and  partly  of  the 
outside  public.  At  such  centres,  and  also  at  others  where  the 
lectures  are  in  no  sort  of  connexion  with  a  high  school,  pupils 
from  girls*  schools,  and  less  freuqently  from  boys'  schools,  have 
attended.  The  council  and  universities  board  have,  however, 
always  felt  that  the  university  extension  system,  as  at  present 
constituted,  could  not  without  serious  disadvantage  be  utilised 
largely  for  the  teaching  of  children  of  school  age,  and  the 
universities  board  emphasised  that  view  by  passing  the  following 
regulation : — 

"Lecturers  are  not  required  to  correct  the  paper-work  of 
students  under  15  years  of  age,  nor  are  such  students  entitled 
to  enter  for  the  examination  and  receive  certificates." 

The  university  extension  movement  being  intended  for  adults, 
the  presence  at  the  lectures  of  boys  or  girls  from  secondary 
schools  tends  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  work.  Lecturers 
have  frequently  complained  of  the  sameness  in  the  character  of 
the  paper-work  sent  in  by  such  pupils,  and  the  want  of  intelli- 
gent and  vigorous  grasp  of  the  subject.  It  is  not  while  at 
school,  but  after  school  days  are  over,  that  the  university 
extension  movement  can  with  most  advantage  be  of  service  to 
the  young  people  of  both  sexes. 

2.  How  far  by  the  arrangement  of  summer  meetings  or  other- 
wise has  the  society  been  able  to  help-  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  ? 

The  London  Society  has  never  been  able  to  arrange  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  summer  meeting,  and  the  only  aid  which  it 
has  been  possible  to  give  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  has 
been  by  the  provision  of  the  ordinary  university  extension 
coursea     The  question  has,  however,  been  mooted  of  arranging 
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special  courses  on  education  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
teachers,  but  no  practical  step  in  that  direction  has  as  yet  been 
taken. 

3.*  What  should  the  relation  of  university  extension  to  an 
organised  system  of  Secondary  Education  ? 

The  relation  between  the  universit}'^  extension  system  and 
the  system  of  Secondary  Education  when  completely  organised, 
would  seem  to  be  a  very  simple  and  straightforward  one.  The 
pupils  leaving  secondary  schools  fall,  broadly  speaking,  into 
two  classes  (a)  those. who  are  proceeding  to  the  univer.4ties, 
(h)  those  who  are  entering  a  business  life,  or,  in  the  case  of 
women,  who  are  living  at  home.  It  is  this  second  class  whose 
educational  needs  the  university  extension  system  is  designed 
to  meet,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  continuous 
systematic  courses  of  study  on  university  extension  lines  can  be 
regularly  arranged,  extending  over  a  period  of  years,  and 
especially  if  they  can  be  made  to  lead  up  eventually  to  a 
university  degree,  many  will  be  encouraged  after  leaving  school 
to  carry  on  higher  education  side  by  side  with  the  learning  of  a 
trade  or  profession.  The  question  has  more  than  once  been 
discussed  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  best  secondary 
schools  to  have  a  course  of  university  extension  lectures  specially 
for  the  sake  of  the  pupils  who  have  just  left  school  and  for  the 
teachers.  If  the  financial  difficulty  could  be  solved,  and  it 
became  a  recognised  part  of  the  high  school  system  to  have  a 
course  of  lectures  in  every  term  for  the  sake  of  pupils  who  have 
just  left,  a  most  useful  work  might  be  done  in  keeping  together 
pupils  after  leaving  school  and  giving  direction  and  encourage- 
ment in  the  continuation  of  any  special  study.  Clearly  in  any 
adequate  system  of  secondary  and  higher  education,  there  should 
be  some  means  by  which  the  pupils  on  leaving  school  might 
have  immediate  opportunities  opened  up  to  them  of  carrying  on 
special  studies  into  higher  stages.  By  means  of  the  university 
extension  system,  this  might  be  done  in  the  most  effective  and 
thorough  way. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Council 

R.  D.  Roberts, 

Secretary. 

Postscript — Since  sending  in  our  answer  to  the  questions  put 
by  you  oil  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  a  short  while  ago,  we 
have  made  full  inquiries,  as  to  the  attendance  of  boys  and  girls 
from  secondary  schools  at  our  London  local  centres  during  the 
last  session.  The  returns  we  have  received  from  the  secretaries 
of  44  centres  show  that  the  number  of  boys  from  secondary 
schools  was  202,  and  the  number  of  girls  215,  making  a  total  of 
417  children  from  secondary  schools  out  of  a  total  of  about 
15,000  persons  who  attended  the  lectures  during  the  last 
session. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add,  that  duiiug  the  last  winter  the 
London  County  Council  arranged  under  our  auspices  five  courses 
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of  lectures  on  chemistry  in  large  town  halls  ia  industrial  districts 
of  London.  The  admission  to  these  was  free,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  boys  from  elementary  schools  attended  these  five 
courses. 

July  2,  1894. 


(4.)  The  Memorandum  from  the  Principal  of  the  University 
Extension  College,  Reading,  contains  the  following 
passage  : — 

The  University  Extension  College,  Reading,  is  an  institution 
of  a  new  type,  which  haa  not  yet  had  time  to  occupy  all  the 
ground  marked  out  for  it.  It  was  formed  in  June  1892  by  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Reading  Universit}*^  Extension  Association 
with  the  Beading  Schools  of  Science  and  Art.  The  occasion 
was  the  gift  to  the  former  body  by  Christ  Chui-ch,  Oxford,  of 
the  services  of  one  of  its  students  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
"system  and  completeness  to  the  educational  work  of  the 
"  centre."  The  aim  of  the  college  is  to  do  for  a  town  of  the 
^  second  order  what  a  university  college  does  for  a  great  city, 
and  in  fiiddition,  to  retain  that  close  touch  with  the  general  life 
of  the  community  which  is  the  special  characteristic  of  the 
university  extension  system  at  its  best.  Looked  at  from  another 
point  of  view,  the  college  has  the  function  of  co-ordinating  the 
various  educational  agencies  (other  than  schools  proper)  which 
have  grown  up  as  the  result  of  distinct  local  efforts  under  the 
stimulus  and  guidance  of  various  Government  Departments,  of 
the  Universities,  of  the  town  and  county  councils,  and  of  the 
great  London  societies.  Both  the  dignity  and  efficiency  of 
education  are  advanced  by  the  resultant  economy  of  organisers 
and  avoiflance  of  conflict.  The  college  does  not  compete  with 
systematic  school  education,  either  elementary,  second  grade,  or 
first  grade.  Its  province  is  to  give  all  other  instruction,  both  to 
men  and  women,  which  may  be  possible  outside  a  great  univer- 
sity. Its  distinguishing  characteristic  is  the  effort  to  blend 
into  one  system  both  liberal  and  applied  education,  and  to  make 
them  mutually  helpful. 

From  this  it  follows  that  several  types  of  student  have  to  be 
provided  for  in  the  scheme  of  work.  Some  come  from  the 
elementaiy  or  the  evening  school  at  the  age  of  14,  others  from 
the  second  grade  school  at  16,  and  yet  otl)ers  from  the  first 
grade  school  at  18.  All  must  again  be  divided  into  those  who 
can  give  the  whole  of  their  time  to  study,  and  those  who  can 
spare  only  a  part ;  of  the  latter  some  can  attend  in  the  daytime, 
some  only  in  the  evening. 

With  all  the  variety  of  circumstance  and  preparation  ex- 
hibited by  its  students,  there  is  a  unity  of  instruction  and 
discipline  which  characterises  the  university  extension  college, 
differentiating  it  from  a  school  and  rendering  possible  the  use  of 
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a  single  oi^nisation  for  such  various  ends.  This  unity  lies  in 
the  fact  that  all  the  classes  have  to  be  taught  and  managed  by 
methods  appropriate  to  adults  and  adolescents  rather  than  to 
children.  This  is  so  even  with  the  younger  students  of  the 
poorer  class  in  the  evening  department,  for  their  rougher  ex- 
perience gives  them  earlier  maturity  than  is  shown  by  the 
children  of  well-to-do  parents.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  un- 
desirable  to  subject  the  college  to  any  local  school  authority,  a 
conclusion  further  enforced  by  the  fact  that  a  wide  area  and 
tiie  aid  of  many  co-operating  public  bodies  are  essential  to  the 
adequate  maintenance  of  a  collegiate  organisation.  The  neces* 
sary  influence  both  of  the  public  and  the  schools  may  be  obtained 
hy  the  representation  on  the  college  council  of  pubUc  bodies  and 
school  governors.  The  college  council  should,  in  turn,  elect  to 
seats  on  other  scholastic  boards. 

•  *  •  • 

It  should  be  added  that  the  collie  is  the  pupil  teadher  centre 
for  the  district,  and. thus  carries  on  what  is  essentially  a  piece  of 
secondary  education,  though  outside  the  regular  scheme,  «and 
with  peculiarly  intimate  bearing  on  elementary  education. 

The  college  has  yet  other,  though  less  formal,  relations  to 
secondary  education.  By  means  of  public  lectures  it  gives 
stimulus  and  ideas  to  the  teachers  of  secondary  schools  and  to 
some  of  their  older  pupils.  By  technical  and  normal  classes  it 
enables  busy  teachers  to  keep  themselves  abreast  of  the  advance 
of  knowledge.  It  acts,  furthermore,  as  a  centre  whence  peri- 
patetic te€bchers  may  visit  neighbouring  schools  to  lead  the 
instruction,  especially  in  such  subjects  as  history,  geography, 
and  fine  art.  Thus  the  schools  are  imbued  with  the  influence  of 
the  college,  exactly  as  the  college  itself  is  kept  worthy  and  con- 
sistent by  the  influence  of  the  historic  universities.  Lastly,  the 
college  can  lead  the  schools  by  organising  for  them  the  various 
local  examinations  of  the  universities,  the  Government  Depart- 
ments, and  the  London  societies. 

On  its  technical  side  the  college  can  obtain  adequate  support 
from  public  grants,  but  it  has  to  encounter  considerable  financial 
difficulties  in  its  literary  and  historical  work.  With  larger 
means  much  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  citizen  education,  but 
it  is  preduaely  in  relation  to  secondary  education  that  the  present 
limitation  of  grants  to  technical  subjects  is  most  cramping.  To 
take  one  example  only,  an  <nttempt  on  the  the  part  of  the  college 
to  bring  local  history  to  bear  on  the  school  teaching  of  general 
English  history  is  at  present  threatened  with  failure  for  lack  of 
funds  applicable  to  such  a  purpose.  The  result  aimed  at  is  a 
great  one — in  no  other  way  can  history  be  made  a  living  force 
in  the  majority  of  minds — but  to  succeed,  the  teaching  must  be 
based  on  careful  research,  and  must  be  persisted  with  for  a  series 
of  years.  Such  teaching  cannot  possibly  be  self-supporting, 
though  most  people  would  now  admit  it  to  be  a  national  want. 
There  is    needed  for  the    task    a  man    possessing    scholarly 
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diligence,  power  of  imagination  and  zeal  to  teach,  and  such  a  man 
would  not  be  justified  in  devoting  himself  to  tlie  work  without 
security  of  income  for  some  years.  •  An  institution  like  the 
university  extension  college  is  probably,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  better  fitted  to  select  and  support  such  a  man  than  a  town 
or  county  council.  But  even  if  the  councils  could  make  grants 
to  the  college  free  from  existing  limitations,  tliey  would  hesitate 
long  before  breaking  such  new  ground  as  that  suggested.  I 
believe,  however,  that  a  small  grant  from  some  central  source 
to  institutions  of  the  rank  of  this  college — ^institutions,  that  is 
to  say,  in  connexion  with  several  counties — would  give  to  them 
precisely  that  power  of  experiment  and  initiative  which  they 
need  in  order  to  bring  about  great  changes.  A  grant  with  the 
prestige  of  a  central  origin  acts  as  a  nucleus  round  which  local 
help  rapidly  gathers.  As  an  instance  of  this  may  be  cited  the 
effect  of  a  recent  grant  of  150?.  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
to  this  college  in  determining  the  hesitation  of  three  counties, 
and  moving  them  to  convergent  instead  of  divergent  action. 


(5.)  Memorandum  from  Miss  Montgomery,  Honorary  Secretaiy 
of  the  Technical  and  University  Extension  College,  Exeter. 

Sir,  *  May  17,  1894. 

Owing  to  absence  from  England,  this  is  the  first  day  I 
have  been  able  to  answer  the  letter  you  were  good  enough  to 
address  to  me  on  April  30bh  inviting  me  to  express  my  views — 

(1)  As  to  the  present  position  of  our  cx)llege  with  regard  to 

secondary  education ; 

(2)  As  to  the  position  it  shall  occupy  in  a  complete  scheme  of 

secondary  education. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  Exeter  is  unusually  well  pro- 
vided with  secondary  schools,  and  with  scholarships  leading 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  on  to  the  universities. 

But  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  children  leave  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  at  an  early  age,  with  no  idea  of 
going  to  the  higher  schools,  where  they  do  not  find  precisely 
such  teaching  in  Latin,  modern  languages,  English,  geography, 
history,  and  mathematics  as  would  fit  them  for  commercial  life, 
clerkships,  civil  service  appointments,  &c.  There  was,  in  fact, 
great  want  of  such  teaching  as  is  given  in  the  German  Real 
^chulen.     This  want  our  college  supplies. 

Another  important  service  it  renders,  by  its  continual  protest 
in  favour  of  secondary  education  preceding,  accompanying,  and 
supplementing  technical  instruction.  By  the  establishment  of 
the  college,  technical,  secondary,  and  higher  education  have  been 
brought  into  mutual  relationship.  The  fact  that  the  college 
buildings  are  municipal  property,  and  that  the  technical  depart- 
ment is  under  the  control  of  the  council,  gives  stability  and 
a  guarantee   of  permanence;    while  the   university  extension 
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department,  which  provides  the  larger  amount  of  secondary 
education,  is  managed  by  an  elected  and  thoroughly  representa- 
tive committee,  the  members  being  selected,  ad  hoc,  by  the 
varioas  public  bodies  of  the  city,  thus  preserving  tlie  element  of 
spontaneity  and  personal  effort  which  foster  enthusiasm,  and 
are  essential  to  succes<i. 

Both  departments  are  under  the  control  of  the  principal,  a 
university  graduate.  Moreover,  we  attach  very  great  impor- 
tance to  the  measure  of  university  support  and  control  which 
we  enjoy  as  an  "  affiliated  "  centre ;  it  is  a  valuable  counterpoise 
to  the  purely  commercial  and  utilitarian  spirit^  which  demands 
quick  returns  even  at  the  cost  of  small  profits. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point.  There  is  no  institution  in 
the  western  counties  which  provides  secondary  education  for 
persons  over  school  age,  whether  scholars  from  elementary  or 
secondary  schools ;  the  nearest  is  Bristol  University  College.  I 
think  no  scheme  of  secondary  education  could  be  considered 
complete  without  this;  and  Exeter  is  admirably  suited  as  a 
laige  railway  centre  to  be  the  site  of  such  an  institution. 

The  county  council  are  at  present  devoting  most  of  their 
funds  and  enei^es  to  continuation  schools ;  after  a  year  or  two 
of  such  elementary  teaching,  there  should  be  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  desirous  of  carrying  on  their  studies  to  a 
higher  level,  and  the  supply  of  teachers  for  continuation  schools 
will  require  to  be  maintained.  We  desire  to  provide  for  both 
these  needs  as  well  as  for  our  own  citizens. 

We  have  the  necessary  buildings,  sufficient  "plant,"  and  a 
thoroughly  efficient  principal ;  but  we  have  not  the  funds  to 
increase  our  teaching  stafi  so  as  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 
which  are  already  being  made  on  us  to  multiply  our  day  classes 
and  extend  our  curriculum. 

If  a  fixed  income,  available  for  secondary  education,  could  be 
secured  to  the  university  extension  department  equal  in  amoimt 
to  that  enjoyed  by  the  technical  department,  there  can,  I  think, 
be  no  question  that  the  college  would  fulfil  a  very  important, 
and  even  necessary  part,  in  the  secondary  education  of  Exeter 
and  Devonshire. 

The  problem  how  to  prevent  secondary  school  education  being 
completely  wasted  for  lack  of  opportunity  and  inducement  to 
carry  it  on  after  leaving  school  is  a  very  anxious  and  complicated 
one.  To  a  large  extent  it  must  be  a  case  of  solvitwr 
cmbulando  ;  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  by  our  experiment  we 
may  leave  some  small  addition  to  the  stock  of  practical  experience 
on  the  subject. 

Thanking  you  for  allowing  me  an  opportunity  of  speaking  on 
a  subject  in  which  I  take  a  deep  interest. 

Believe  me,  &c. 

Jessie  Douglas  Montgomery, 
Hon.  Sec.  of  Technical  and  University 

Hon.  W.  N.  Bruce.  Extension  College,  Exeter. 

I     88589.  K 
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CONFERENCE  OF  HEAD-MASTERS,  1894.    • 

Secondary  Education. — Draft  of   Scheme,  considered    and 

adopted  at  Conference  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  October  5 

and  6. 

« 
Letter  addressed  to  Chairman  of  Headmasters'  Committee 

by    Secbetary   of    Royal   Commission    on    Secondary 

Education. 

Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education, 

6,  Old  Palace  Yard,  S.W., 
Sir,  April  27, 1894. 

I  AM  directed  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary 
Education  to  express  the  hope  that  they  may  be  favoured  with 
the  assistance  of  the  head  masters'  conference,  in  their  endeavour 
to  obtain  satisfactory  information  upon  matters  coming  within 
the  terms  of  reference — of  which  a  copy  is  enclosed — which 
may  in  some  degree  affect  the  schools  represented  by  the 
Conference. 

In  addition  to  any  statistical  information  in  the  possession  of 
the  Conference  which  would,  in  ti>e  opinion  of  the  Conference, 
throw  light  upon  the  present  provi^sion  of  Secondary  Education 
of  the  kind  with  which  the  Conference  is  mainly  concerned,  the 
Commissioners  would  be  glad  to  receive  a  concise  statement  of 
the  views  of  the  Conference  on  the  following  points : — 

(1.)  Is  it  desirable  that  provision   should  be  made  for  the 

establishment  of  public  preparatory  schools  ? 
(2.)  What  is  the  best  method  of  facilitating  and  regulating 
the  passing  of  scholars  from  one  class  of  Secondary 
School  to  another  ? 
(3.)  Is  the  present  system  of  competitive  entrance  scholar- 
ships, tenable  at  public  schools,  satisfactory  ?     If  not, 
why  not  ? 
Have  the  successful  candidates  as  a  mle  received  <^pecial 
preparation  ? 
(4.)  The  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee  of   the 
House  of  Commons  of   1891,  on    the  registration  of 
teachers. 
(5.)  The  desirability  of  making  provision  for  instruction  and 
training  in  the  profession  of   teaching,  and  the  best 
method  of  doing  so. 
(6.)  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  should  be  constituted  a 
central    educational  authority,    with   some  power  of 
supervision  and  control  over    Secondary    Education. 
Would  the  establishment  of  such  an  authority  be  an 
advantage  to    the   schools,   represented   by   the  Con- 
ference ? 
If  any  such  authority  were  to  be  established,  how  should 
it  be  constituted  ? 
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(7.)  Is  a  system  of  inspection  of  schools,  represented  on  the 
Conference,  desirable  ? 
If  so,  by  whom  should  it  be  conducted  ? 

(8.)  With  a  view  to  the  contemplated  reorganisation  of 
Secondary  Education  in  England^  can  the  Conference 
make  suggestions  for  the  creation  of  any  provincial  or 
local  authority  whose  ^existence  would  be  of  benefit  to 
their  schools  ? 

The  Commissioners  will  be  glad  to  receive  memoranda  on 
these,  or  any  other  points,  from  individual  members  of  the 
Conference. 

I  am  further  to  invite  the  Conference  to  submit  the  name,  of 
some  person  to  give  oral  evidence  on  their  behalf. 

The  Commissioners  will  not  object  to  the  submission  of  two 
names  for  this  purpose,  if  it  is  understood  that  the  witnesses  may 
be  examined  together. 

In  case  the  Conference  desires  to  tender  oral  evidence,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  the  name  of  the  proposed  witness  at  an  early 
date,  and  will  then  communicate  with  you  further  as  to  the 
time  and  place  of  hearing. 

I  am,  &c. 

WiLUAM  N.  Bbuce, 

The  Rev.  Edmond  Warre,  D.D.,  Secretary. 

Eton  College,  Bucks. 


Draft,  Questions  addressed  to  Members  of  the  Conference 
by  Secretary  of  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary 
Education,  and  cognate  matters,  arranged  in  order  for 
discussion. 

I.  Organization. 

1.  Question  6. — It  has  been  suggested  that  there  should  be 
constituted  a  Central  Educational  Authority,  with  some  power 
of  supervision  and  control  over  Secondary  Education.  Would 
the  establishment  of  such  an  authority  be  an  advantage  to  the 
schools  represented  by  the  Conference  ? 

If  any  such  authority  were  to  be  established,  how  should  it 
be  constituted  ? 

2.  Question  8. — With  a  view  to  the  contemplated  reorganiza- 
tion of  Secondary  Education  in  England,  can  the  Conference  make 
suggestions  for  the  creation  of  any  provincial  or  local  authority 
whose  existence  would  be  of  benefit  to  your  schools  ? 

n.  Classification  and  Correlation  of  Secondary 

Schools. 

1.  Questions  1  and  2 — Is  it  desirable  that  provisions  should 
be  made  for  the  establishment  of  public  preparatory  schools  ? 

X  2 
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What  is  the  best  method  of  facilitating  and  regulating  the 
passing  of  scholars  from  one  class  of  Secondary  School  to 
another  i 

1.  Public.     2.  Private.     3.  Boarding.     4.  Day  schools. 

Each  of  the  classes  as, 

1.  Preparatory. 

2.  Middle  schools. 

3.  Firat  grade  schools. 

N.B. — *  Public '  is  taken  to  mean  under  public  control. 

2.  Re<ristration  oi  schools. 


III.  Inspection. 

1.  Question  7 — Is  a  system  of  inspection  of  schools,  represented' 
on  the  conference,  desirable  ? 

2.  If  so,  by  whom  should  it  be  conducted  ? 

3.  Universities,  relation  to  central  or  local  authority. 

IV.  Registration  and  Training  of  Teachers. 

1.  Desirability  of  Regintration. 

2.  Condition  of  Registration. 

3.  Question  4 — Special  reference  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Select  Ciommittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  1891,  on  the 
registration  of  teachers. 

4.  Question  5 — The  desirability  of  making  provision  for 
instruction  and  training  in  the  profession  of  teadiing,  and  the 
best  method  of  doing  so. 

V.  Scholarships. 

1.  Question  3 — Is  the  present  system  of  competitive  entrance 
scholarships,  tenable  at  public  schools,  satisfactory  ?  If  not, 
why  not  ? 

Have  the  successful  candidates  as  a  rule  receivi^d  special 
preparation  ? 

2.  Entrance  scholarships  and  exhibitions. 

3.  Leaving  scholarships  and  exhibitions. 


DRAJT  OF  SCHEME. 
L — Organisation. 


A. — Gha/racter  of  Oentral  and  other  Educational  Authoriti4is 

and  Oo'Ordvnation  of  the  same. 

These  to  consist  of : — 

1.  Central  educational  authority^  with  control  over  secondary 
education. 
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2.  County  or  provincial  educational  committees  (i.e.,  Educa- 
tional Councils  for  counties,  or  groups  of  counties). 

3.  Governing  bodies  of  schools. 

B. — Constitution  of  Central  and  other  Educatiorud 

Authorities. 

1.  Central  authority. 

a.  The  central  authority  to  consist  of  a  statutory  commission 

composed  to  a  great  extent  of  persons  experienced  in 
educational  matters. 

b.  The  commission  to  be  independent  of  any  other  department, 

and  responsible  to  Parliament  through  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown. 

2.  County  or  provisional  educational  committees. 

a.  Committees  to  consist  of  not  less  than  12  persons. 
h  Not  less  than  one-third  of  these  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Statutory  Commission. 

c.  Adequate  representation  of  educational   interests  o:i    the 

committees  to  be  secured. 

3.  Governing  bodies  of  schools. 

a.  As  at  present  existing. 

b.  If  any  new  schools  should  be  established  under  the  Act, 

care  to  be  taken  tiiat  they  should  have  governing 
bodies  in  which  educational  interests  nre  adequately 
represented. 

0. — Fvmctions  of  Central  and  other  Educalional  Authonties, 

1.  Functions  of  central  authority. 

a.  To  take  ov^r  such  functions  and  powers  with  reojard  to^ 

secondary  education  as  are  now  exercised  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  including  those  previously  exercised  by 
the  Ehdowed  Schools'  Commission^  and  any  others  affect- 
ing secondayjr  education,  subject  to  such  provisions  aa 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  the  powers  ajid  functions 
of  the  county  or  provincial  educational  committees. 

b.  To  take  over  such  functions  and  powers  with  respect  to 

secondary  education  as  are  now  exercised  by  the  Educa- 
tional Department  of  the  Privy  C^ounciL 

c.  To  determine  areas  of  educational  districts  for  purposes  of 

secondary  education. 

d.  To  receive  reports  and  recommendations  from  county  or 

provincial  educational  committees,  to  revise  schemes  pre- 
pared by  them,  to  consider  and  decide  upon  appeals  from 
county  or  provincial  councils,  or  from  governing  bodies, 
or  from  head-masters,  and,  if  necessary,  to  order  inquiries 
into  the  condition  of  secondary  education  in  particular 

CAt/fORNlA- 
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districts,  and    into   the   available  means   for  supplying 
deficiencies. 

e.  To  establish  and    maintain   a   system    of   registration  of 

secondary  schools. 

f.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  register  of  teachers  in  secondary 

schools. 

g.  To  appoint  inspectors  for  secondary  schools. 

h.  To  receive  and  allot  any  Imperial  grant  which  may  be  made 
in  aid  of  secondary  and  technical  education. 

2.  Functions  of  county  or  provincial  educational  committees. 

a.  To  take  over  such  functions  and  powers  with  regard  to 
technical  or  other  secondary  education  as  are  now  exer- 
cised by  county  councils. 

h.  To  inquire  from  time  to  time  into  the  condition  of  secondary 
education  in  their  district,  and  to  report  at  least  once  a 
year  to  the  central  authority. 

c.  To  prepare  schemes  for : — 

1.  Supplying  deficiencea  in  the  secondary  education  in 

their  districts. 

2.  Remodelling  existing  foundations,  if  required  to  do 

so  by  the  central  authority. 

d.  To  have  power  to  make  recommendations  to  the  central 

authority  (or  to  the  Charity  Commissioners)  with  respect 
to: — 

1.  The  amalgamation  of  existing  educational  endow- 

ments. 

2.  The  application  of  endowments  that  might  reason- 

ably   be    used    for    the    purposes  of    secondary 
education. 

e.  To  have  power  to  recommend  the  raising  a  rate  by  the 

proper  rating  authority  for  the  purposes  of  secondary 
education. 
/.  In  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion  arising  between  the 
governing  body  of  a  school  and  the  county  or  provincial 
educational  committee  an  appeal  to  lie  to  the  central 
authority. 

3.  Functions  of  governing  bodies.     Ajs  at  present. 

II. — ^Classification  and  Co-relation  of  Secondary 

Schools. 

-4. — Clasaijication  of  Secondary  Schools. 

1.  Every  classification  of  secondary  schools  should  recognise 
the  distinction  between  such  schools  as  have,  and  such  as  l)ave 
not,  a  preponderating  local  connexion. 

2.  Those  that  have  such  preponderating  local  connexion  should 
be  placed  in  direct  relation  with  the  county  or  provincial 
educational  committees. 
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3.  Those  that  have  not  any  such  preponderating  local  con- 
nexion shoald  be  placed  in  direct  relation  with  the  central 
authority. 

4.  In  classification  the  system  of  grading  by  age  to  be  adopted 
as  the  most  convenient.  The  ages  given  below  must,  however^ 
be  regarded  as  approximate,  and  may  vary,  within  limits, 
according  to  local  circumstances. 

5.  The  preparatory  school,  or  preparatory  department  of  a 
second  or  first  grade  school,  is  supposed  to  take  pupils  from  8  to 
13  (14),  the  second  grade  school  from  8  to  16  (17),  the  first  grade 
school  from  8  to  19  (20). 

Explanatory  Table. 


A. 

(8  to  11  [12]). 


E." 

(19  to  22.  or 
upwio-dH). 


I.  Pablic    Elementary 
(Standards  L-VL) 

II.  Preparatcry.  or 
Preparatoiy  Depart- 
ment of  III.  and  lY. 

IIL  Second  Grade.* 

IT.  Pirst  Grade. 


Higher  Grade  Elemen- 
tarr  or  Standard  Y 1 1. 


Preparatory,  or  Pre-"^ 
paratory      Deoart- 
mentoi  III.  ana  I Y. 

Second  Grade*. 

Pirst  Grade. 


Y.  Technical 

School  or 

Technical 

YL  Local 

Department. 

University 

Second  Grade.* 

^  College. 

First  Grade. 

First  Grade. 

1 

Local  Univer- 
sity College. 


YII.  Univer- 
sity. 


*  Where  there  is  no  second  grade  school  the  work  should  be  done  by  a  department  of  the 
first  grade  school. 

According  to  this  scheme  a  public  elementary  school  will  lead 
at  the  age  of  1 1  (12),  provided  the  Sixth  Standard  has  been 
reached,  to  (1)  the  higher  grade  elementary  school,  (2)  the 
second  grade  school,  or  (3)  the  first  grade  school ; 

The  higher  grade  elementary  school  will  lead  at  the  age  of  13 
(14)  to  a  technical  school  or  technical  department  of  a  second  or 
first  grade  school. 

A  preparatory  school  or  preparatory  department  of  IIL  or  IV. 
will  lead  to  a  second  grade  school,  or  a  first  grade  school  at  the 
age  of  11  (12),  or  13  (14); 

A  second,  grade  school  will  lead  at  the  age  of  11  (12),  or  13 
(14)  to  a  first  grade  school,  at  13  (14)  to  a  technical  school  or 
technical  department,  and  at  16  (17)  to  a  local  university  college, 
or  to  a  first  grade  school  (the  last  rarely  and  in  exceptional 
cases); 

The  first  grade  school  will  lead  to  the  local  university  college 
at  16  (17)  or  at  19  (20),  and  to  the  university  at  19  (20) ; 

The  technical  school  or  department  will  lead  to  the  local 
imiversity  college  at  16  (17). 
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The  pr.eparatory,  second  grade,  and  first  grade  schools,  may 
be  either  public  or.  private,  day  or  boarding. 

Where  (except  in  large  manufacturing  towns)  the  second  grade 
or  first  grade  school  provides  laboratories,  workshops,  and  the 
other  requirements  for  technical  instruction,  it  would  be  better 
that  this  department  should  be  substituted  for  the  technical 
school. 

The  local  univer.-^ity  college  is  assumed  to  include  a  medical 
department.  It  should  also,  ns  a  rule,  include  under  R  a 
department  for  the  training  of  teachers. 


B. — Correlation  of  Secondary  Schools, 

1.  In  any  system  of  correlated  schools  it  is  essential  that  the 
aim  of  each  school  should  be  kept  in  view,  and  that  "  over- 
lapping "  should  be  as  far  as  possible  avoided.  The  last  poini 
needs  special  consideration  in  the  case  of  higher  grade  elemen- 
tary schools. 

2.  No  scheme  of  correlation  will  prevent  overlapping  which 
does  not  provide  that  schools  should  not  retain  boys  beyond  the 
superior  limit  of  age  assigned  to  their  grade. 

3.  Scholars  of  distinguished  ability  should  be  encouraged  to 
pass  to  higher  /schools,  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  change  should 
be  made  as  early  as  possible. 

4.  The  passing  of  scholars  from  one  school  to  another  will  be 
facilitated  by  the  establishment  of  scholarships  in  the  lower 
schools  tenable  at  the  higher  schools,  and  of  entrance  scholar- 
ships at  the  higher  schools. 

5.  There  should,  as  a  rule,  be  higher  schools  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  all  children  likelv  to  need  them. 

6.  In  cases  where  this  may  not  be  possible,  it  is  suggested 
that  a  school  of  mixed  character  might  with  advantage  be 
substituted  for  the  elementary  school. 


III. — Inspection  and  Examination. 
A.  Inspection, 

1.  A  system  of  inspection,  as  distinct  from  examination,  is 
desirable,  having  due  regard  to  the  functions  already  assigned 
to  governing  bodies. 

2.  Inspection  to  be  conducted  by  inspectors  appointed  by  the 
central  authority. 

3.  The  inspectors  to  have  a  seat  on  the  county  or  provincial 
educational  committees  of  their  county  or  province,  but  without 
a  vote. 
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4.  The  insi>ectors  to  visit  such  schools  as  the  central  authority, 
or  the  county  or  provincial  educitional  committees  may  direct 
and  to  report  upon : — 

a.  Buildings,  number  and   size  of   school-rooms,   and  play- 

ground. 

b.  Sanitary  arrangements. 

c.  Equipment  as  to  educational  apparatus. 

d.  Number  of  fully  qualified  and  other  teachers. 

e.  Proportion  of  masters  to  boys. 

/.  The  professed  objects  of  I  he  school  curriculum. 

5.  The  inspectors  to  report  to — 

a   The  central  educational  authority  for  non-local  schools. 

b.  The  county  or  provincial  educational  authority  for  local 

schools. 

c.  Copies  of  such  reports  in  each  case  to  be  communicated  to 

the  governing    body   or    authority  responsible    for  the 
school,  and  to  the  headmaster. 

0.  The  inspectors  to  have  power  to  recommend  in  their 
reports  improvements  where  necessary. 

B.  ExamijuUion. 

In  all  secondary  schools  examination  by  a  recognised  external 
authority  is  desirable. 

1.  For  schools  such  as  belong  to  the  conference  a  recognised 
leaving  examination  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  aud  Cam- 
bridge. 

2.  For  other  schools,  examination  by  the  Universities,  or  by 
other  recognised  exatiiining  bodies. 

IV. — Registration  op  Teachers  and  Schools. 

Training  of  Teachers. 

A.  Registration, 

1.  Registration  of  persons  qualified  to  teach  in  secondary 
schools  is  desirable. 

2.  For  registration,  evidence  of  teaching  capacity  and  pro- 
fessional knowledge  should  be  required,  but  a  probationer  should 
be  allowed  to  teach  for  a  limited  period  on  giving  evidence  of 
sufficient  attainments,  as  attested  by  a  degree  or  other  recognised 
examination. 

3.  The  test  of  teaching  capacity  should  include  the«  testimony 
of  the  authorities  of  a  school  where  the  probationer  has  taught 
as  well  as  the  certificate  of  a  recognised  examining  body. 

4.  Existing  teachers  should  be  admitted  to  the  register  on 
satisfactory  evidence  of  attainments  ;  they  should  not  be  put  on 
the  register  merely  as  such,  but  should  not  suffer  any  legal 
disability. 
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5.  After  a  re£U9onable  time  no  unregistered  person  should  be 
competent  to  hold  office  in  any  registiered  secondary  school. 

6.  The  detailed  conditions  of  registration,  both  of  schools  and 
of  teachers,  should  be  fixed  by  the  central  authority. 

B.  Training, 

1.  It  is  desirable  that  all  pei'sons  desiring  to  become  teachers 
in  secondary  schools  should  undergo  some  professional  training. 

2.  The  training  should  include  both  theoretical  knowledge 
and  practice  under  proper  supervision. 

3.  Additional  facilities  are  required  for  training  teache>7S  for 
secondary  schools,  and  should  include  arrangements  suitable  to 
persons  actually  engaged  in  school  work. 

V. — Scholarships. 

The  main  object  of  entrance  scholarships  at  secondary  schools 
is  to  provide  a  good  education  for  the  sons  of  such  parents  as 
would  be  unable  without  some  pecuniary  help  to  afford  the 
expense  of  such  education.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
object  has  been  largely  atttained.  Scholarships  have  been  the 
means  of  giving  a  higher  education  to  very  many  boys  of 
marked  Scbility,  who  without  the  pecuniary  assistance  afforded 
by  a  scholarship  could  not  have  entered  a  public  school. 

There  have  also  been  other  incidental  advantages  in  the 
present  system  of  entrance  scholarships.  The  competition  for 
the  scholarships  has  increased  the  care  and  skill  of  preparatory 
teachers,  it  has  raised  the  standard  of  learning  and  ambition 
among  young  boys,  it  has  acted  as  a  check  upon  athletics. 

But  it  is  acknowledged  by  schoolmasters  that  the  present 
system  has  given  rise  to  abuses.  Though  in  some  cases  wealthy 
parents  feel  a  scruple  about  accepting  scholarships  for  their 
sons,  and  a  large  majority  of  scholars  are  deserving  of  such 
assistance,  yet,  since  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  the  ground 
of  wealth,  scholarships  have  not  unfrequently  fallen  to  the  sons 
of  well-to-do  parents.  Such  boys  are  even  at  some  advantage  in 
the  competition,  as  their  parents  can  most  easily  pay  for  the 
best  preparation.  It  has  more  than  once  been  admitted  at  head 
masters'  conferences  that  some  remedy  is  needed  for  this  state  of 
things.  Probably  the  remedy  most  largely  approved  would  be 
to  exact  some  evidence  of  pecuniary  need  from'  the  parents  of 
boys  who  receive  the  emoluments  of  entrance  scholarships,  and 
to  allow  tbe  sons  of  richer  parents  who  may  become  scholars 
to  enjoy  the  status  without  the  emoluments  of  scholarships. 

A  similar  test  should  be  applied  to  leaving  exhibitions,  and  to 
entrance  scholarships  at  the  universities. 
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The  Incorpohated  Association  of  Headmasters. 

Gresham  College,  E.C., 
Sm,  February  12,  1895. 

At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  Association  held 
at  Grocers*  Hall,  E.C.,  on  10th  ultimo,  at  which  over  140  members 
were  present,  the  following  resolutions  relating  to  the  tenure  of 
^ce  of  masters  in  public  secondary  schools  were  passed,  iiernine 
contradicente : — 

1.  '^That  this  Association  is  of  opinion  that,  in  the  interests 

of  secondary  schools,  it  is  desirable  that  the  appointment 
and  dismissal  of  assistant  masters  should  remain  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  head  master." 

2.  "  That  this  Association  is  opposed  to  any  appeal  in  cases 

of  the  dismissal  of  assistant  mastera'* 

I  am  instructed  by  the  Committee  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  accompanying  memorandum  which  they  have  drawn  up, 
embodying  the  considerations  which  led  the  Association  at  the 
General  Meeting  to  formulate  the  foregoing  resolutions. 

I  am,  &a 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  R  P.  Scott, 

Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Honorary  Secretary. 

Education. 


The  Incorporated  Association  of  Headmasters. 

On  ihe  Superannuation  of  Masters  in  Public  Secondary 

Schools, 

Gresham  College.  E.C., 
Sir,  February  9,  1895. 

At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  Association,  held 
at  Grocers'  Hall,  E.C.,  on  10th  ultimo,  at  which  over  140 
members  were  present,  the  following  resolutions  relating  to  the 
superannuation  of  masters  in  public  secondary  schools  were 
unanimously  passed : — 

(a)  "  That,  inasmuch  as  in  the  schemes  of  the  Charity  Com- 

mission of  the  clause  relating  to  the  pension  fund  of 
the  head  master,  being  permissive,  has  hitherto  proved 
inoperative,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  best 
interests  of  public  secondary  schools,  that  this  clause 
be  made  compulsory  and  come  into  force  on  the 
appointment  of  the  head  master." 

(b)  "  That  such  provision  should  be  made  retrospective." 

(c)  "That  governing    bodies   of   Public   Secondary   Schools 

be  recommended  to  adopt  for  head  masters  the  pension 
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scheme  framed  in  the  Agreement  between  the  OflSca  of 
the  Imperial  Life  Assurance  and  this  Association." 

(d)  "That  representations  in  accordance  with  the  above 
resolutions  be  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Secondary  Education  and  to  the  Charity  Com- 
mission." 

In  calling  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the  resolutions, 
the  committee  of  this  Association  further  desires  to  point  out — 

1 .  That  the  work  of  a  head  master  makes  so  great  a  demand 

upon  his  energy  and  vitality,  as  to  constitute — apart 
from  the  public  aspect  of  the  case — a  special  claim  upon 
the  foundation  when  a  decline  of  vigour  becomes 
apparent. 

2.  That  unless  some  provision  of  a  compulsory  character  is 

made,  governing  bodies  will,  as  at  present,  continue, 
sometimes  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  their  schools,  to 
retain  the  services  of  head  masters  with  declining  powers 
who  have  established  a  claim  to  an  honourable  retirement 
on  a  sufficient  pension. 

3.  That,  although  the  claim  of  a  head  master  to  a  provision 

on  retirement  is  acknowledged  in  nearly  all  schemes  of 
the  Charity  Commission  by  a  claase  directing  propor- 
tionate payments  by  the  governinsr  body  and  the  head 
master  for  a  series  of  years,  this  clause  has  practically 
become  a  dead  letter,  owing  to  the  restriction  that  it 
shall  not  come  into  operation  unless  the  governors 
''think  fit,  and  the  income  at  their  disposal  suffice  for  the 
purpose." 

4.  That,  while  in  the  interests  of  the  school  the  clause  ought 

to  be  made  conipulsory,  the  head  master  ought  not  to 
be  placed  in  the  invidious  position  of  asking  that  the 
clause  may  be  put  into  operation. 

5.  The  Secondary  Schools  need  more  endowments  than  they 

at  present  possess,  in  order,  among  otlier  things,  to 
provide  for  the  superannuation  both  of  head  masters  and 
of  assistant  masters. 

6.  That  the  Committee  recommends  that  governing  bodies  be 

legally  empowered  to  provide  for  the  superannuation  of 
assistant  masters,  as  well  £ks  head  masters. 

7.  That  the  Committee  recommends  the  authorisation  of  a 

superannuation  scheme,  already  in  use  in  several  schools 
by  which  the  governing  body  pays  direct  to  a  central 
office  such  multiple  of  lOi.  per  annum  on  behalf  of  each 
master  as  they  may  determine,  earch  master  paying  such 
quota  .to  the  governing  body  as  may  be  decided,  the 
office  paying  to  the  assured  at  the  retiring  age  such 
pension  or  surrender  value  as  corresponds  with  the  age  of 
the  assured  on  entry. 
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8.  That  the  obvious  merits  of  such  a  scheme  are  that  govern- 
ing bodies  know  exactly  the  sums  due  from  them ;  that 
their  responsibily  ceases  when  the  assured  leaves  their 
service,  and  without  detriment  to  the  future  income  of 
their  schools,  and  that  in  case  of  death  the  amount 
assured  is  paid  to  the  representatives  of  the  assured. 

'9.  That  the  sum  assured  at  the  retiring  age  should  represent  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  average  emoluments  paid  by  the 
governing  body,  either  to  the  head  master  or  to  an  assist- 
ant master,  and  that  this  proportion  should  be  inserted 
in  all  school  schemes. 

10.  That  governing  bodies  should  be  allowed  to  pension 
present  head  masters  of  long  standing  at  the  same  rates 
as  may  be  determined  upon  for  the  future. 

A  copy  of  the  contract   between  the  Association  and  the 
Imperial  Life  Office  is  enclosed. 

I  am,  S^ 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  R.  P.  Scott, 

Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Honorary  Secretary. 

Education. 


Memorandum  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  of  the  Incorporated 
Association  of  Headmasters  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  of 
Masters  in  Public  Secondary  Sehoola 

So'  long  as  public  secondary  schools  in  England  are  constituted 
and  administered  as  at  present,  it  may  confidently  be  asserted 
that  the  successful  working  of  any  individual  school  depends 
more  upon  the  maintenance  of  satisfactory  relations  on  the  one 
hand,  between  governing  body  and  head  master,  and,  on  the 
other  band,  between  head  master  and  etaff,  than  on  any  other 
administrative  detail. 

And  it  may  further  be  asserted  that  the  continuance  of  these 
satisfactory  relations  depends  mainly  on  the  powers  given  to 
governing  body  and  head  master  respectively  being,  definite, 
distinct,  and  sufficient,  so  that  the  share  of  responsibility  due 
from  each  to  the  Charity  Commission,  or  to  the  public^  is  both 
dear  and  well  defined. 

This  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  school  schemes  of  the 
Charity  Commission ;  for  these  assign  a  sphere  of  authority  to 
the  governing  body,  making  it  absolute  over  the  head  master, 
while  to  the  head  master  also  a  sphere  is  assigned  with  absolute 
power  over  the  assistant  masters — ^a  system  which  has  stood  the 
test  of  twenty-five  years  working. 
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In  the  school  schemes  issued  by  the  Charity  CommiRsioners, 
there  is  a  designed  parallelism  in  the  clauses  which  relate  to  the 
tenure  of  office  of  masters,  and  which  allow  the  dismissal  without 
appeal  of  head  master  by  governing  body,  and  of  assistant 
masters  by  head  master.  They  are  directly  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners  in  1868, 
whose  point  of  view  is  thus  indicated  in  their  report : — 

"  If  the  master  has  not  the  appointment  and  control  of  his 
'^  assistants  it  is  impossible  to  hold  him  responsible  for  the 
"  good  conduct  and  teaching  of  the  school."  (Vol.  I., 
p.  238.) 

The  common  form  of  the  clauses  referred  to  runs  thus  : — 

"  1.  The  governors  may  dismiss  the  head  master  without 
assigning  cause  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  affirmed  at 
each  of  two  special  meetings  by  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  governors  present." 

''  2.  The  head  master  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  appointing, 
and  may  at  pleasure  dismiss,  all  assistant  masters  in 
the  school." 

And  it  is  evident  that  the  object  of  these  clauses  is  not  only 
to  affix  direct  responsibility  for  the  internal  administration  of 
the  school  on  the  head  master,  and  for  the  external  administra- 
tion on  the  governing  body,  but  also  to  afford  a  legal  means  of 
removing  either  a  head  master  or  an  assistant  master  whose* 
retention — ^though  personally  he  may  be  a  good  teacher  and  of 
good  morals — has,  in  the  judgment  of  the  authority  concerned, 
become  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  within  the  past  twenty-five  years 
some  dismissals  have  been  made  on  insufficient  grounds,  but  no 
plan  can  be  devised  in  which  power  is  not  liable  to  abuse ;  and 
the  evil  which  the  public — apart  from  the  individual — has  most 
reason  to  deprecate  is  not  that  of  the  unjust  dismissal  of  an 
efficient  master,  but  that  of  the  retention  of  one  who  is  weak 
or  incompetent ;  and  this  evil  is  more  likely  to  occur  with  a 
governing  body  which  meets  at  intervals,  than  with  a  head 
master  who  is  daily  in  contact  with  the  work  of  the  school. 

And,  further,  it  is  clear  that  if  an  appeal  be  allowed  to  an 
assistant  m£U9ter  against  the  head  master,  an  appeal  should  also 
be  allowed  to  a  head  master  against  the  governing  body  ;  yet  it 
is  submitted  that  both  appeals  would  be  mischievous,  that  is, 
against  the  interest  of  the  school  and  that  of  the  masters 
involved,  seeing  that  any  continuance  of  strained  relations 
between  the  various  authorities  of  the  school  tends  to  the 
detriment  of  its  work,  and  that  some  individuals  who  work  well 
apart  do  not  work  harmoniously  together.  Power  must  be 
given  in  such  cases  to  some  authority  to  act  rapidly  and  with 
decision — ^in  effect,  to  dismiss  without  cause  assigned ;  and  the 
natural  authority  is  that  nominated  in  the  Charity  Commiasion 
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Schemes,  viz ,  the  authority' next  above  the  master  concerned. 
If  in  place  of  this  summary  jurisdiction  an  appeal  be  substituted, 
then  it  is  submitted  that  either  head  master  or  assistant  master 
whose  appeal  is  succes-<%£al  will  possibly  have  gained  no  more 
than  a  nominal  advantage ;  for  in  both  cases  the  salary  is 
assigned  by  the  governiKg  body,  and  a  reduction  of  salary, 
unless  expressly  prohibited  by  the  scheme,  might  not  improbably 
result;  and  little  magnanimity  in  personal  treament  could  be 
expected  from  the  dismissing  authority  whose  decision — ex 
hypotheei  unjust — has  been  reversed.  Moreover,  the  school 
would  inevitably  suffer,  both  during  the  appeal,  and  afterwards. 

Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  such  a  master  would 
probably  lose  that  cordial  testimonial  as  to  his  services  which 
alone  would  enable  him  to  compete  successfully  for  a  similar 
position  in  another  school,  where,  indeed,  the  mere  fact  of  his 
action  in  having  appealed  would — when  the  competitors  are  so 
many — ^tell  against  him. 

But  a  larger  consideration  remains  directly  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  school.  The  cases  in  which  by  the  scheme 
assistant  m&'^ters  are  dismissable  by  the  head  master  subject  to 
an  appeal  to  the  govering  body,  are  indistinguishable  in  practice 
fr»m  those  in  which  the  power  of  dismissal  of  assistant  masters 
is  vested  in  the  governing  body ;  since  in  both  cases  the 
initiative  must  be  taken  by  the  head  master,  and  the  governing 
body  must  affirm  or  reject  the  judgment  of  the  head  master. 
In  Wales  this  latter  form  of  dismissal  occurs  in  many  of  the 
new  schemes  for  secondary  schools,  and  already  it  has  resulted 
that  social,  sectnrian,  and  political  irrelevances  are  imported  into 
questions  of  professional  fitness,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  type 
of  head  master  willing  to  act  under  such  conditions  must 
deteriorate.  And  inasmuch  €is  in  England  also  governing  bodies 
are  not  chosen  primarily  for  educational,  but  for  adniinistrative^ 
fitness,  it  cannot  be  anticipated  that  they  would  prove  more 
capable  of  sound  judgment  in  professional  and  technical 
questions;  and  a  similar  deterioration  of  type  might  be  expected 
to  result. 

Finally,  if  under  present  conditions  a  head  master  uses  his 
powers  of  dismissal  unjustly,  his  governing  body  has  an  efficient 
remedy ;  a  remedy  which  as  a  last  resort  efiects  not  only  its 
immediate  object,  but  serves  also  to  make  dear  to  all  and 
sundry  the  parallelism  of  tenure  of  office  by  head  master  and 
assistant  master,  and  the  absolute  limitation  to  a  head  master's 
absolutism. 

This  association  of  head  masters  is  prepared  to  admit  that 
an  undesirable  feeling  of  insecurity  among  the  members  of  a 
staff  sometimes  attends  a  change  of  liead  masters ;  and  the 
association  fully  recognises  further  that  long  and  faithful 
service  to  a  foundation  establishes  a  right  to  special  considera- 
tion. 
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With  a  view,  therefore,  to  meet  the  possible  hardship  of  such 
cases  it  is  considered  — 

1.  That  on  the    appointment  of  a    new  head  master,  any 

assistant  master  already  on  the  staff  might  for  one  year 
have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  governing  body. 

2.  That  after  the  completion   of  10   yearn'   service  on  the 

foundation,  an   assistant   master  might  have  a  similar 
right  of  appeal. 

3.  That  an  assistant  master  who,  with  the  written  sanction  of 

governing  body  or  of  head  master   has  incurred  expenses 
for  building  or  furnishing  in  connection  with  a  boarding- 
house   should   have   a  similar  right   of  appeal,   and  if 
dismissed,  should  be  entitled  to  reasonable  compensation. 
With  these  qualifications  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  association 
that   the  powers  to  dismiss  assistant   masters  without  cause 
assigned  should   remain,  as    at   pi^esent,   vasted   in   the   head 
master. 

February,  1895. 


The  Incorporated  Association  op  Head  Masters. 

Gresham  College,  KG., 
Sir,  February  9th,  1895. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Association,  held 
at  Grocers'  Hall  on  10th  ultimo,  at  which  over  140  membera 
were  present,  the  following  resolutions  relating  to  superannuation 
of  masters  in  public  secondary  schools  were  unanimously 
passed : — 

(a.)  "  That  inasmuch  as  in  the  schemes  of  the  Charity 
Commission  the  clause  relating  to  the  pension  fund 
of  the  head  miister,  being  permissive,  has  hitherto 
proved  inoperative,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  the 
best  interests  of  public  secondary  schools,  that  such 
clause  be  made  compulsory,  and  come  into  force  on 
the  appointment  of  the  head  master. 

(6.)  •*  That  such  provision  should  be  made  retrospective. 

(c)  "  That  governing  bodies  of  public  secondary  schools  be 
recommended  to  adopt  for  liead  masters  the  pension 
scheme  framed  in  the  agreement  between  the  oflBce  of 
the  Imperial  Life  Assurance  ;md  this  association. 

(d.)  '*  That  representations  in  accordance  with  the  above 
resolutions  be  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Secondar}*  Education  and  to  the  Charity  Commission." 

In  calling  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the  resolutions, 
the  committee  of  this  association  further  desires  to  point  out — 

i.  That    the  work   of    a   headmaster    makes   so   great   a 
demand    upon    a    man's   energy   and   vitality   as   to 
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oonatitote — apart  from  th^  public  aspect  of  tlie 
.  a  special  claim  upon  the  foundation  when  a  decline  of 
vigour  becomes  apparent^ 

ii.  That  unletss  some  provision  of  a  compulsory  character  is 
made,  governing  bodies  will  (as  at  present)  continue — f 
sometimes  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  the  school — ^to 
retain  headmasters  who  have  establif^hed  a  claim  to  an 
honourable  retirement  on  a  sufficient  pension. 

iii.  That,  although  the  claim  of  a  headmaster  to  a  provision 
on  retirement  is  acknowledged  in  nearly  all  schemes 
of  the  Charity  Commission,  by  a  clause  directing  equal 
payments  by  governing  body  and  headmaster  for  a 
series  of  years,  this  clause  has  practically  become  a 
<iead  letter,  owing  to  the  restriction  that  it  shall  not 
come  into  operation  unless  the  governoi-s  "  think  fit, 
and  the  income  at  their  disposal  suffice  for  tbe 
purpose." 

iv.  That  while,  in  the  interests  of  the  school,  the  clause 
ought  to  be  made  compulsory,  the  headmaster  ought 
not  to  be  placed  in  the  invidious  position  of  asking 
that  the  clause  may  be  put  into  operation. 

V.  That  secondary  schools  need  more  endowments  than  they 
at  present  possess,  in  order,  among  other  things,  ta 
provide  for  the  superannuation  both  of  headmasters 
and  of  assistant  masters. 

vi.  That  the  committee  recommends  that  governing  bodi^ 
he  legally  empowered  to  provide  for  the  super* 
anuuation  of  assistant  masters  as  well  as  hea^ 
masters. 

viL  That  the  committee  recommends  the  authoris^jtion  (tfiA 
superannuation  scheme  already  in  use  in  aever^^) 
schools  by  which  the  governing  body  pays  direet  to  a 
central  office  such  multiple  of  101.  per  annum  on  behalf 
of  each  master  as  they  may  determine,  each  master 
paying  such  quota  to  the  governing  body  as  may  be 
decided,  the  office  paying  at  the  retiring  age  ,  the 
assured  such  tabular  pension  or  surreivder  value  as 
corresponds  to  the  age  of  assured  on  entry, 
viii.  That  the  obvious  merits  of  such  a  scheme  are  that  the 
governing  body  knows  exactly  the  sum  due  from 
them  ;  that  their  responsibility  ceases  when  the 
assured  leaves  their  schools,  and  that  in  case  of  death 
the  amount  assured  is  paid  to  the  representatives  of 
the  assured. 

iz.  That  the  sum  assured  at  the  retiring  age  should  represexi^i 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  average  emoluments  paid  by 
the  governing  body  either  to  headmaster  or  to 
assistant,  master,  and  that-  this  provision  should  be 
inserted  in  all  school  schemes, 

/    88589.  Y 
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X.  That  goveminfif  bodies  should  be  allowed  to  pensidn 
present  head  masters  of  long  standing  at  the  same 
rates  as  may  be  determined  upon  for  the  future. 

A   copy  of  the   contract  between  the   association   and   the 
Imperial  Life  Office  ia  enclosed. 

1  am,  &c. 

R.  P.  SCOTF, 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Hon.  Secretary. 

Commission  on  Secondary 
Education. 


Memorandum  on  the  Organisation  of  Secondary 
Education  in  England,  by  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers. 


National  Union  of  Teachers, 

71,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C., 
Sir,  June  4,  1894. 

Referring  further  to  your  letter  of  April  20th,  I  am 
inst meted  by  the  Executive  of  the  National  Union  of  TefiMjhers  to 
forward  the  following  statement  of  the  views  of  the  Union  con- 
cerning the  Organisation  of  Secondary  Education  in  England^  the 
Registration  of  Teachers,  the  TraioiTig  of  Teachers,  the  Passing 
of  Scholars  from  Primary  to  Secondary  Schools,  and  ffigher 
Qrade  Schools  and  Departments ;  together  with  some  observa- 
tions, arising  from  the  experience  of  the  members  of  the  Union, 
in  regard  to  the  inspection,  examination,  support,  and  manage- 
ment of  schools. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        C.  Jakes, 
To  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

Royal  Commission  on  Education  in  England, 
6,  Old  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W. 


I. — As  to  the  Organisation  of  Secondary  Ed/acation  in 

England. 

(a.)  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  that 
a  complete  and  co-ordinated  system  of  national  education  is 
desirable,  and  that  no  scheme  of  Secondary  Education  can  be 
considered  satisfactory  which  (1)  treats  secondary  schools  as  a 
i3eparate  class ,  (2)  does  not  arrange  that  the  work  of  each  grade 
of  school  shall  grow  organically  out  of  the  work  of  the  school 
immediately  preceding  it ;  or  (3)  does  not  provide  free  education 
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throughout    the   various    grades  for  every  child    showing  tlie 
necessary  ability. 

(fe.)  The  Union  is  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  creation  of 
separate  or  independent  authorities  for  the  local  and  central 
control  of  Secondary  Education  alone.  In  the  opinion  of  tiie 
Union,  the  separation  of  national  education  into  compartments^ 
and  the  setting  up  of  authorities,  whether  local  or  central,  for 
each  compartment,  would  be  harmful  to  the  interests  of 
education  and  the  nation  at  large. 

(c.)  The  Union  would,  therefore,  most  strongly  urge  that  the 
local  control  of  all  forms  of  public  education  within  a  district 
should  be  vested  in  one  and  the  same  authority ;  and  similarly, 
that  the  central  control  of  all  forms  of  public  education  in 
England  should  be  placed  in  the  charge  of  one  and  the  same 
Government  Department. 

(d.)  With  regard  to  the  Local  Authority,  the  Union  therefore 
recommends  that : — 

1.  One  and  the  same  authority  shouM  have  control  over  all 

schcols,  whether  primarj'  or  secondary,  within  the  locality ; 
and  further  that : — 

2.  The  districts  subordinated  to  the  local  authority  should  be 

the  administrative  counties  as  defined  by  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1888,  or  any  convenient  division  or 
combination  of  those  counties. 

3.  The    local    authoitjity  should   be   elected  for   educational 

purposes  only. 

4.  In  additition  to  elected  members  the  loeal  authority  should 

invariably  include  accredited  representatives  of  the  various 
forms  of  education  in  the  district. 

Or,  alternative  to  the  arrangement  suggested  in  I.  (d),  1,  ?,, 
and  4,  tlie  Union  would  suggest  the  following  system : — 

5.  A  committee   or    governing    body   for   each    recognised 

secondary  school. 

6.  Such  committees,   together  with  the   school  boards   and 

voluntary  school  committees  within  the  same  area,  to 
elect  the  local  authority  for  the  area. 

7.  The   local   authority  for  the  area  to   include   also   some- 

accredited  representatives  of  the  teachers  employed  in 
the  recognised  schools,  primary  and  secondary,  of  the 
said  area. 

8.  The  local  authority  thus  created  to  have  external  control 

over  all  recognised  forms  of  education  in  the  area. 

9.  The  districts  subordinated  to  the  local  authority  should 

be  the  administrative  counties  as  defined  by  the  Local 
Qovermnent  Act  of  1888,  or  any  convenient  division  or 
combination  of  those  counties. 

Y  2 
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(e.)  With  regard  to  the  Central  Authority,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Union  that : — 

1.  Neither  the  Charity  Commission  nor  the  Science  and  Ai*t 

Department  can  be  regarded  as  competent  to  be  tlie 
Central  Authority  for  Secondary  Ekiucatioo. 

2.  One  and  the  same  central  authority  should  have  control 

over  all  departments  of  public  education. 

3.  The  central  authority  should  be  a  Ministry  of  Education, 

consisting  of  a  responsible  minister,  a  secretary,  and  the 
higher  officials  of  (a)  the  Education  Department,  (b)  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  (o)  the  Charity  Commission 
(Educational  side)»  together  with  an  adequate  number  of 
practical  experts  engaged  in  education,  accredited  by  the 
various  educational  bodies  and  representing  the  various 
educational  interests  concerned. 

( /.)  In  the  opinion  of  the  Union  the  sums  of  money  at  disposal 
under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act  of  1890  are 
not  larger  than  is  required  for  the  purely  technological  instruc- 
tion of  an  agricultural  and  manufacturing  nation  like  the  English, 
and  it  would  be  unwise  to  divert  any  portion  of  those  sums  from 
the  purposes  of  technical  education  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Technical  Instruction  Act  of  1889,  to  the  supply  of  Secondary 
Education  as  distinct  from  Technical  Instruction.  The  Union 
l)ears  in  mind  the  fact  that  Technical  Education  is  that  form  of 
Secondary  or  further  Education  which  most  applies  and  appeals 
to  the  mass  of  the  population  who  pass  through  Public  Elementaiy 
■Schools ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Union  that  other  forms  of 
Secondary  Education  should  be  financed,  either  by  a  re-adjust- 
ment of  endowment-s  and  charities  granted  for  educational 
purposes,  or  by  special  exchequer  grants,  or  by  special  local 
rat«3,  or  by  all  three. 


II. — As  to  the  Registration  of  Teacliers, 

(a.)  In  the  opinion  of  the  Union,  a  register  of  teachers  is 
urgently  required,  and  the  register  should  include  all  qualified 
•teachers. 

(6.)  The  erection  of  such  a  register,  and  the  registration  of 
teachers,  should  take  place  as  early  as  possible  and  before  the 
oi^anisation  of  Secondary  Eklucation.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Union  a  complete  roll  of  teachers  is  almost  a  nece&sarj'  preliminary 
to  the  due  organisation  of  the  schools. 

(c.)  While  it  is  believed  to  be  in  itself  proper,  and  also  a 
requirement  of  the  Education  Department,  that  teachers  who  at 
present  hold  the  certificate  of  the  Education  Department  should 
be  placed  on  the  register  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  without 
registration  fee,  a  fee  might  properly  be  charged  to  teachers 
cei*tificated  after  that  has  been  done.  Such  teachers  would,  of 
•course,  be  informed,  before  admission  to  the  examination  for  the 
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Education  DepartmeDt's  certificate,  that  the  receipt  of  the  said 
certificate  would  involve  subsequent  registration  at  the  prescribed 
fee. 

(d.)  The  raster  should  be  complete  and  inclusive,  and 
although  it  will  necessarily  set  forth  the  professional  qualifications 
of  each  registered  teacher,  teachers  should  not  be  registered  in 
separate  lists  or  classes  according  to  the  nature  of  their  qualifi- 
cations or  their  schools. 


III. — As  to  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

(a.)  In  the  opinion  of  the  Union,  no  teacher  should  be 
recognised  in  any  intermediate  or  other  school  supported  by 
public  money  who  does  not  hold  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in 
the  art  of  teaching,  issued  or  approved  by  the  Education 
Department  or  <by  an  Educational  Council  hereaftei'  to  bet 
appointed. 

(b.)  In  the  opinion  of  the  Union  it  is  desirable  that  the 
granting  of  certificates  to  primary  teachers  should  in  future  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  Education  Council,  on  which  primavy 
teachers  should  be  adequately  represented. 

(c,)  In  the  opinion  of  the  Union,  all  tecMjhers  should  be 
required  to  pass  thi*ough  pupil  teachership  and  a  training  college 
course,  or  to  receive  an  equivalent  amount  of  training  in  the  art 
and  science  of  teaching. 

(d.)  In  the  opinion  of  the  Union,  the  provision  to  be  made 
for  training  in  the  profession  of  teaching  should  be  the  same  for 
teachers  in  all  classes  of  schools. 

(e.)  In  the  opinion  of  the  Union,  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  better  training  of  teachers  in  the  use  of  modem  languages^ 
by  supplying  facilities  for  the  temporary  residence  of  some  such 
teachers  abroad. 


IV. — As  to  the  Passing  of  Scholars  froni  Primary  to 

Seconding  Schools. 

(a,)  In  the  opinion  of  the  Union,  due  provision  for  the  passing 
of  scholars  from  Primary  to  Secondary  Schools  will  be  most 
efiectually  secured  under  &uch  a  plan  for  the  Organisation  of 
Secondary  Schools  as  is  set  forth  above,  viz. : — That  Secondary 
Schools  should  not  be  treated  as  a  separate  class,  that  the  work 
of  such  schools  should  grow  organically  out  of  the  work  of  the 
schools  immediately  preceding  them,  and  that  the  control  of  all 
forms  of  public  education  should  be  vested  in  one  and  the  same 
authority,  local  or  national.  Strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
passing  of  scholars  from  Primary  to  Secondary  schools  can  only 
be  secured  if  the  curricula  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools  .are 
more  or  less  oo-ordinated,  the  one  w^th  the  other,  the  Union 
feels  that  the  only  effective  means  of  sfsuring  such  co-ordination 
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would  be  the  putting  of  all  grades  of  schools  in  a  district  within 
the  external  control  of  the  same  Board  of  Management 

(6.)  In  the  opinion  of  the  Union,  public  aid  of  any  kind 
should  not  be  given  to  any  Secondary  School  in  future  unless 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  school-places  shall  be  open  to  free 
scholars. 

(c.)  The  practical  acquaintance  of  members  of  the  Union  with 
the  evils  of  existing  systems  of  awarding  Scholarships  and 
Exhibitions  according  to  the  results  of  iX)mpetitive  Examinations, 
causes  the  Union  to  strongly  favour  the  plan  of  attaching  to 
each  school  a  system  of  Leaving  Exhibitions,  assignable  as  the 
managers  and  teachers  may  in  each  case  decide.  There  appears 
to  be  no  reason  why  under  District  Boards  of  Education  there 
may  not  be  allotted  to  each  Primary  School  in  the  district  a 
certain  number  of  Leaving  Exhibitions ;  and  a  similar  system 
could  be  applied  to  Secondary  Schools  as  circumstances 
warrant. 

(d.)  With  regard  to  the  Bge  at  which  scholars  may  be  thus 
transferred  from  Primary  to  Secondary  School?,  the  Union 
recommends  that  a  minimum  age^  but  no  maximum  age,  should 
be  fixed. 

(e.)  It  ie  the  hope  of  the  Union  that  due  facilities,  in  the 
measure  of  the  demand  for  them,  will  be  offered,  throughout  all 
gnAea  of  schools,  for  securing  to  Exhibitioners  thorough 
Technical,  Commercial,  and  Modern  Education.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Union  that  such  provision  is  necessary  to  a  greater  extent 
than  at  present  obtains,  particularly  in  the  ultimate  grades  of 
education. 

(/.)  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Union  that  in  all  cases  Scholar- 
ships : — 

1.  Should  provide,  where  necessary,   for  some   time  of  the 

cost    of     maintenance,    as     well     as    the    tuition,      of 
Exhibitioners. 

2.  Should  increase  in  value  year  by  year  while  held  by  the 

same  pupil. 

8.  Should  involve  no  religious  disabilities,  either  at  the 
entrance  upon,  or  during  the  enjoyment  of,  the  Scholar- 
ship. 

4,  Should  be  bestowed  preferentially  upon  the  children  of 
parents  whose  circumstances  would  not  otherwise  warrant 
the  continuance  of  their  children  at  school. 

(gf.)  In  the  opinion  of  the  Union  the  following  considerations 
should  apply  to  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  already  existing, 
pending  the  changes  advocated  in  (c)  above : — 

1.  As  in  (/.)  1,  2,  3,  and  4  above. 

2.  No   entrance   or  registration   fee   should    be   charged  to 

intending  competitors. 
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3.  The  papers  set  at  Eicaminatiou  for  Scholarships   from 

Public  Elementary  to  Secondary  Schools  should .  be 
confined  to  the  subjects  obligatory  in  public  elementary 
schools,  together  with  one  additional  class-subject. 

4.  Precautions  should  be  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  in  order 

to  render  abortive  any  practice  of  private  payments  for 
the  special  tuition  of  the  competitors. 

Y. — As  to  Highei'  Orade  Schools  and  Departments. 

(a.)  In  the  opinion  of  the  Union  it  is  very  desirable  to 
4tetablish»  in  localities  where  they  do  not  exist,  secondary 
schools  of  the  type  of  those  schools  which  have  been  specially 
oiganised  for  the  instruction  of  children  who  have  puusised  the 
standards  set  forth  in  Schedules  I.  and  II.  of  tbe  Day  School 
Clode. 

(b.)  In  tbe  opinion  of  the  Union  the  need  for  Secondary 
Education  in  thinly-populated  districts  might  be  most  con- 
veniently met  by  the  grading  of  existing  public  elementary 
schools  in  such  districts,  so  that  some,  or  parts  of  some,  should 
be  adapted  to  the  work  of  Secondary  Education. 

VI. — A$  to  the  Inspection,  Excumination,  Support,  and 

Management  of  Schools, 

The  almost  unanimous  experience  of  the  26,000  teachers 
associated  in  the  Union  prompts  them  emphatically  to  express 
the  hope  that  in  the  organisation  of  Secondary  Education  there 
will  be  no  attempt  to  reproduce  some  of  those  features  of  the 
control  exercised  by  the  Education  Department,  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art,  and  the  local  managers,  over  public 
elementary  schools,  which  have  marred  the  ideals  and  liindered 
the  progress  of  public  primary  education  in  almost  an  incon- 
ceivable degree.  Upon  the  following  main  points,  in  especial, 
the  organisation  of  Secondary  Education  should  be  guarded 
from  a  repetition  of  the  errors  made  in  Primary  Education  by 
National  and  Local  Authorities. 

(a.)  The  Inspection  and  Inspectors  of  Schools. — The  Union 
respectfully  urges  on  the  Royal  Commission  the  importance  of 
action  to  secure  more  satisfactory  provisions  for  inspection,  in 
the  case  of  secondary  schools,  than  exist  in  the  Government 
inspection  of  public  elementary  education. 

The  proper  scope  of  such  inspection  has  been  well  summarised 
by  Mr.  Fearon,  in  a  passage  which  is  its  own  best  recommenda- 
tion : — '*  By  inspection  is  meant  the  process  of  seeing  a  school  at 
'*  work  in  the  course  of  its  ordinary  routine ;  noting  how  it  is 
**  constructed,  warmed,  drained,  ventilated,  furnished,  and 
**  supplied  with  apparatus  and  other  materials ;  how  its  journals. 
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*  regiiAew,  and  other  records  are  kept;  what  is  the  course  of 
*'  education,  physical  and  intellectual,  whidi  it  supplies  to  its 
'*  scholars;  whether  it  is  conducted  on  the  most  approved 
"  methods  for  economising  time  and  labour ;  what  is  the  order 
'*  and  disci{dine;  what  is  the.  relation  of  the  scholais  to  their 
''•  teachers 'and  to  one  another;  how  the  teachero  ^ive  their 
''  lessons  and  how  in  other  respects  they  are  qualified  to  perform 
"  and  do  perform  their  duties." 

But  it  is  also  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  chief  factor  in 
any  inspection  is  the  personality  of  the  inspector.  An  inspector 
of  schools  should  not  only  be  just,  cautious,  and  accurate  in  his 
habit  of  mind  ;  he  should  also  be  sympathetic,  genial,  coui^teous,, 
and  a  lover  of  children.  Above  all  he  should  possess  practical 
knowledge  of  tecwhing,  and  should  have  had  experience  of  the 
difficulties  alike  of  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  Now,  experience;' 
has  shown  that  whereas  the  school  boards,  when  appointing 
adviscny  inspectors  as  their  eyes  and  ears  in  the  schools  have 
almost  invariably  chosen  men  experienced  in  the  difficulties  of 
the  work  and  practised  in  the  art  of  teeiching,  my  Lords  of  the' 
Education  Department  on  the  other  hand  have  almost  invariably' 
appointed  as  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  schools  men  who  lack' 
such  experience  and  practice.  And  whilst  the  work  of  inspectors 
appointed  by  school  boards  has  been  generally  helpful  to  the 
schools,  the  work  of  many  of  the  inspectors  appointed  by  the 
Education  Department  has,  to  a  very  serious  extent,  been 
harmful  to  the  schools.  It  follows,  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of 
tte  Union,  that  the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  secondary 
schools  would  more  wisely  rest  with  the  local  authority  thdti^ 
with  a  minister  and  a  bureau. 

"  (&,)  The  Exa/minatian  of  Schools, — Concerning  such  examina* 
tioDfi  of  scholars  as  those  known  popularly  as  the  ''  O&ford  audi 
Cambridge  locals,"  the  Union  has  only  to  suggest  that  any  vo^isk 
tence  on  examination  fees  would  seriously  hinder  the  career  o£' 
the  scholars  who  are  transferred  from  primary  to  secondary, 
schools  by  means  of  exhibitions,  unless  the  exhibitions 
included  provision  for  the  payment  of  sucli  fees. 

But  in  view  of  the  possible  requirement  that  the  State  should 
examine  secondary  schools,  the  Union  would  earnestly  deprecate ' 
any  introduction  into  these  schools  of  the  system  known  as  the' 
"annual    examination"    in    public    elementary  schools.     This^ 
yearly  "  pai-ade  day/*  with  its  conditions  of  code  regulations  ajid 
rigid  standards  of  examination,  has  had  the  most  evil  effect  on 
the  work  of  primary  schools.     In  theory  the  annualexaminatioiL 
and  the  standards  apply  to  one  day  in  the  year  only*;  in  practioe> 
they  are  iound  to  apply  all  the  yeiir  round.     They  are  the  foot- 
rule  aad  steel-yard  ol'  the  examiner ;  but  they  necessarily  beoome' 
all^  the  official  guide  and  limitation  of  the  teacher.    They  are 
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found  to  narrow  teaching  and  hinder  learning ;  to  repress  the 
scholar's  individuality,  and  to  paralyse  the  initiative  of  the 
teacher.  In  the  public  elementary  school  one  cannot  teach 
throughout  the  year,  because  four  months  or  more  must  be 
spent  in  dull  and  dulling  drill  and  rehearsal  for  "  examination 
day'';  and  one  cannot  teach  connectedly  throughout  a  ehild's 
school  life,  because  seven  or  eight  times  in  the  course  of  it  an 
examiner  tramps  across  the  Kindergarten  to  pull  up  the  yoimg 
plants  by  the  root. 

The  Union  ventures  to  hope,  therefore,  that  no  application 
of  this  indefensible  system  will  be  made  to  secondary  schools. 

(c.)  The  support  of  State-aid  or  Rate-aid  to  Sdvools. — It  is 
further  to  be  hoped  that  any  public  subventions  to  secondary 
schools  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  previous  grant  .to  meet 
t^uirements,  and  not  of  an  after  bonus  or  **  reward,"  according 
to  examination  results.  The  "  payment  by  results,"  still  largely 
maintained  by  the  Education  Department,  and  the  "  payments 
<ai  results,"  insisted  on  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department^  are 
wrong  in  principle,  obnoxious  in  practice,  and  highly  injurious 
in  effect.  It  were  almost  better  to  leave  things  as  the/  are  in 
Secondary  Education  than  to  organise  it  on  such  a  monetary 
basis.  For  it  is  obvious  to  everyone  who  considers  public 
elementary  schools  as  places  of  education  rather  than  as  shop- 
keeping  institutions  and  parts  of  a  Government  machine  for  the 
distribution  of  public  money,  that  payments  according  to 
''  results  "  must  be  payments  for  the  least  essential  and  worthy 
effects  of  education.  One  cannot  measure,  gauge,  and  express  in 
terms  of  £  8.  d,  the  exact  and  varj'iug  values  of  the  higher 
features  of  education,  the  morale  and  the  character  formation 
induced  in  the  school ;  and  even  the  other  features  of  education 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  correctly  estimated  and  rewarded  by  a  system 
of  grants  that  vary,  according  to  judgments  that  vary,  concerning 
schools  that  vary  in  circumstances  and  local  conditions  ,^  a 
considerable  and  inevitable  extent. 

Anything  so  elaborately  unwise  as  the  codes  for  public 
elementary  schools  or  the  Science  and  Art  Department's 
Directory  are  also  to  be  deprecated  in  the  organisation  of 
Secondary  Education. 

(cZ.)  The  local  management  of  schools, — The  Union  would 
express  the  further  hope  that,  under  any  system  of  local 
management  for  public  secondary  schools,  oare  will  be  taken  not 
to  adopt  certain  arrangements  which  often  mar  the  local 
management  of  public  elementary  schools.  Among  these 
arrangements  may  be  mentioned  : — 

■^  (1.)  The'lack  of  freedom  for  the  principal  teacher  to  organise, 
and  for  the  teachers  as  a  body  to  teach,  on  educational 
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lines,  which  so  often  arises  from  interferences  with  the 
teacher's  discretion  and  jurisdiction  by  the  operation  of 
rigid  regulations,  drawn  up  by  managers  of  schools, 
with  the  best  intentions,  no  doubt,  but  often  without 
due  knowledge  and  consideration. 

(2.)  The  management  of  schools  by  individual  managers,  or 
nominally  by  small  bodies  of  managers,  who  virtually 
delegate  their  powers  to  one.  The  smaJl  school  board 
and  the  "  one-man-manager  "  of  a  voluntary  school  axe 
cases  in  point. 

(3.)  The  practical  exclusion  of  the  teachers  from  the  delibera^ 
tions  of  the  local  authority,  and  the  frequent  disregard 
of  the  teacher's  skilled  opinion  and  reasonable  wishes 
in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  the  school. 

(4.)  The  imposition  of  non-scholastic  tasks  as  a  condition  of 
appointment  to  a  post,  or  retention  of  a  post^  as 
teacher. 

(5.)  The  attempts,  too  often  successful,  to  deny  to  teachers 
some  of  the  ordinary  civil  and  religious  liberties  of 
English  people. 

(6.)  The  congested  classes  and  crowded  class-rooms  so  often 
found  in  public  elementary  schools,  as  the  result  of 
inadequate  sources  of  income,  or,  when  the  sources  are 
adequate,  of  wasteful  parsimony. 

(7.)  The  insufficient  salaries  paid  to  teachers,  particularly  to 
assistant  teachers  and  the  principal  teachers  of  small 
schools,  which  arise  from  the  causes  mentioned  in 
m.  c.  (6.). 

In  conclusion,  it  is  the  hope  and  strong  desire  of  the  Union 
that  the  findings  by  the  Boyal  Commission  may  tend  towards 
the  erection  in  England  of  a  complete  and  correlated  system  of 
National  Education,  and  a  recognised  and  regulated  profession 
of  teaching ;  each  homogeneous,  each  based  upon  sound  principles, 
and  each  fully  and  fitly  equipped. 


HEAD  MASTERS  OF  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education, 

6,  Old  Palace  Yard,  S.W., 
Sir,  20th  June  1894. 

I  AM  directed  by  Mr.  Bryce  to  say  that  the  Commis- 
sioners will    be  greatly   obliged  if    the   Preparatory  Schools 
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Association  will  give  them,  in  writing,  a  consise  statement  of 
the  views  of  the  Association  on  each  of  the  following  points : — 

1.  The  recommendations   of    the   Select  Committee  of  the 

House  of  Commons    of   1891,  on  the  Registration  of 
Teachers. 

2.  The  desirability  of  making  provision  for  instruction  and 

training  in  the  profession  of  teaching,  and   the  beet 
method  of  doing  so. 

3.  Whether,  in  the  organisation  of  secondary  education  the 

interests  of  preparatory  schools  require  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  ordinary  private  schools. 

.  I  am,  &c 
William  N.  Bruce, 
The  Rev.  H.  A.  Bull,  Secretary. 

Wellington  House, 
Westgate-on-Sea. 


Memorandum  by  the  Headmasters  of  Preparatory  Schools' 
Association  for  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary 
Education,  in  answer  to  the  request  contained  in  the 
foregoing  Letter.  Considered  and  passed  at  a  General 
Meeting  held  in  London  on  26th  September  1894. 

1.  The  Association  will  seriaiinh  state  its  views  on  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  special  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Teachers* 
Registration  and  Organisation  Bills ;  these  recommendations 
are  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  That  registration  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools  is,  in 
principle,  desirable. 

(2.)  That  such  registration  should  be  based  upon  the  sugges* 
tions  contained  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  foregoing 
report 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that^  the  most 
satisfactory  arrangements  in  any  scheme  of  registra- 
tion that  may  be  adopted  would  be :  (a),  That 
existing  teachers  should  not  be  put  on  the  register 
merely  as  such,  but  should  not  suffer  from  any  legal 
disability ;  (b),  that  both  existing  teachers  and  future 
teachers  should  be  admitted  to  the  register  on 
producing  such  evidence  of  intellectual  acquirements 
and  teaching  capacity  as  might  be  required  by  the 
Council ;  (c),  that  the  register  should,  as  scon  as 
might  appear  reasonable  in  each  case,  be  made 
compulsory  upon  existing  teachers  in  the  event  of 
their  appointment  to  teach  in  a  secondary  school 
assisted  by  endowments  or  public  money,  and  upon 
future  teachers  in  these,  and  ultimately  in  all  otner 
secondary  schools ;  (d),  that  teachers  certified  by  the 
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Education  Department  should  be  placed  on  the 
register,  with  an  indication,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
teachers,  of  the  nature  of  their  certificate. 

(3.)  That  the  qualifications  for  registration  should  include 
evidence,  both  of  attainments  and  of  teaching  capacity. 

(4f.)  That  with  this  object,  additional  facilities  are  required 
for  the  training  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

(5.)  That  any  educational  council  to  be  established,  for  the 
furtherance  of  such  registration,  should  be  composed 
of  nominees  of  the  State,  representatives  of  the 
universities,  and  members  elected  by  the  teaching 
profession. 

The  Association  agrees  with  Recommendation  1 . 

It  also  agrees  in  general  with  the  suggestion  contained  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  Report,  and  approves  of  registration  being, 
based  thereon. 

The  Association  des'res  to  emphasise  the  points. 

(a.)  That  existing  teachers  should  in  no  case  suffer  any  legai 
disability  by  not  being  registered,  and  that  their 
interests  should  be  carefully  considered  and  tenderly 
dealt  with,  and 

(P.)  That  in  any  register  tlje  qualifications  and  certificates  of 
all  the  teachers  registered  therein  sliould  be  fully  set 
forth. 

The  Association  agrees  with  the  Recommendations  3  and  4. 
It  is  of  opinion  that  every  candidate  who  has  given  evidence  of 
sufficient  intellectual  atttanments  should  be  required  to  pass 
through  a  period  of  probation,  during  which  his  teaching 
capacity  would  be  tested.  In  view  of  the  practical  difficulty  of 
establishing  normal  secondary  schools  of  the  higher  type,  and 
the  much  greater  value  of  the  experience  a  teacher  gains  by 
being  actually  a  working  member  of  the  staff  of  a  school,  the 
Association  would  suggest  that  the  candidates  might  be 
employed  in  any  secondary  school  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  authorities,  and  there  learn  practically  the  details  of 
teaching  work  under  experienced  teachers,  and  might  have  their 
teaching  capacity  tested  in  such  way  as  might  be  found  best 
before  &ial  registration. 

With  regard  to  Recommendation  6,  the  Association  is  of 
opinion  that  the  members  of  council  should  be  mainly  persons 
practically  tis  well  as  theoretically  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
wants  of  secondary  schools,  of  the  methods  io  be  pursued  in 
such  schools,  and  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in  them  with  the 
greatest  advantage. 

2.  The  Association  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  instruction  and  training  in  the  profession  of 
teaching,  because  at  the  present  moment  such  provision  is,  for 
men,  at  least,  practically  non-existent. 
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While  the  Association  feels  that  the  best  methods  of  making 
provision  for  these  objects  must  be  largely  determined  by 
•experience  and  by  degrees,  it  ventures  to  suggest — 

(a.)  That  instruction  in  the  history  and  theorv  of  education 
should  be  given  systematically  at 
(1.)  The  universities,  and 

(2.)  At  various  centres  throughout  the  country  for 
(a,)  Non-university  men ; 
(B.)  University  men   who   have  graduated   in 
other  "  Schools  "  or  "  Triposes,"  and  who, 
wishing  to  begin  teaching  at  once,  do  not 
desire  longer  residence  at  the  university. 
(6.)  That  certificates  should  be  granted  to  those  who  have 

received  instruction  as  above  after  examination, 
(o.)  That    facilities    should     be    given     foi    graduating    in 

'•  Education  "  or  "  TeacLiDg." 
((2.)  That  such  graduation  or  the  obtaining  of  a  certificate 
should  not   entitle  a  teacher  seeking  registration   to 
dispense   with   the   period  of    probation  and  practical 
training  already  recommended  above ;  but  that^  if  it  be 
so    desired    by   the   student,    such    period   should   be 
included  in  the  time  prescribed  before  he  can  proceed  to 
graduation,  just  as  a  medical  student  is  allowed  by  the 
General  Medical  Council  to  spend  a  portion  of  his  time 
as  assistant  to  some  medical  practitioner  and  yet  count 
»it  as  though  spent  at  the  medical  school  itself. 
(e.)  That  the  cost  of  such  study  and  examination  should  be 
made  as  small  as  possible,  in  view  of  the  serious  expense 
already  incurred  by  teachers  of  Secondary  Education. 

3.  This  Association  does  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Commission  to  the  dilBference  between  preparatory  schools,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  private  schools  in  general,  upon 
the  ground  that  preparatory  schools  confine  themselves  to  boys 
at  an  age  earlier  than  that  at  which  they  enter  public  schools, 
and  therefore  provide  an  organisation  of  which  private  schools, 
taking  older  boys,  are  in  no  sense  the  equivalent.  The  Associa- 
tion therefore  urges  that  preparatory  schools  should  be  put 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  great  ])ublic  schools,  for 
registration  of  teachers  and  other  purposes,  for  the  following 
reasons : — 

(1.)  The  teachers  in  both  classes  of  schools  are  for  the  most 
part  men  of  the  same  class,  and  of  the  same  school 
and  university  training. 

(2.)i| The  work  in  both  classes  of  schools  is  on  the  same  lines  ; 
the  methods  and  aims  are  the  same  alike  as  to  tone, 
discipline,  and  teaching.  ^ 

(3.)  The  boys  in  the  pi^paratory  schools  are  the  same  boys 
who  afterwards  become  members  of  the  public  schools« 
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REPLY  FROM  THE  PRIVATE  SCH(>OLS' ASSOCIATIO  N 
TO  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. 

Dear  Sir,  June  4, 1894. 

In  reply  to  the  invitation  sent  by  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Secondary  Education  to  the  Private  Schools'  Association  to 
furnish  particulars  with  regard  to  private  schools,  and  to  give 
their  views  generally  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the 
organisation  of  Secondary  Education,  I  am  desired  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Association  respectfully  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Royal  Commission  to  the  following  facts : — 

(1.)  On  the  most  reliable  information  that  can  be  obtained,  the 
number  of  private  schools  in  England  is  not  less  than 
15,000,  and  these  are  educating  750,000  pupih  ranging 
from  64  to  16  years  of  age. 

(2.)  Numbers  of  these  schools  are  well  known  to  the  Associa- 
tion. Their  pupils  are  annually  sent  in  for  the  various 
local  examinations  (Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the  College 
of  Preceptors),  the  examinations  of  the  Ix>ndon  Uni- 
versity, of  South  Kensington,  and  of  the  various 
examining  bodies  in  music.  Moreover,  many  principals 
have  their  schools  annually  examined  by  the  uni- 
versities and  other  educational  bodies.  There  are, 
however,  numerous  schools — especially  girls'  schools, 
which  are  doing  excellent  work  in  Secondary  Education, 
although  they  do  not  present  any  of  their  pupils  for 
public  examinations,  many  persons — both  parents  and 
teachers — maintaining  that  the  preparation  of  children 
for  such  examinations  is  injurious  to  true  education. 

(3.)  From  information  recently  received  from  a  large  number 
of  private  schools,  with  which  the  Association  is 
thoroughly  acquainted,  it  can  be  proved  that  many 
millions  of  cafdtal  have  been  invested  in  the  establish- 
meuu  and  equipment  of  these  schools,  and  that  many 
principals  have  undertaken  onerous  financial  responsi- 
bilities in  the  form  of  leaseholds,  ground  rents,  &c. 

Future  policy.        With  regard  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the  future,  the 

Private  Schools'  Association  beg  to  submit  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission their  strong  opinion  that  the  first  step  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  organisation  of  Secondary  Education  should  be  tlio 
passing  of  a  suitable  Registration  Bill,  and  they  would  press 
upon  the  Royal  Commission  the  ailvisability  of  recommending 
the  early  introduction  to  Parliament  of  a  Bill  for  tl.at  purpose. 

They  trust  that  in  any  scheme  which  the  Royal  Commiasion 
may  recommend,  great  care  will  be  taken  to  form  a  proper 
Central  Eklucational  Council,  so  constituted  as  to  secure  the 
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confidence  of  teachers.  They  submit  that  this  Council  should 
not  mainly  consist  of  either  officials  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment^ or  the  Charity  Commissioners,  but  that  it  should  largely 
represent  the  universities,  and  other  educational  bodies,  as  well 
as  teachers  in  secondary  schools.  They  believe  that  some  such 
Council,  as  that  proposed  in  the  Registration  Bill  formulated  by 
the  College  of  Preceptors,  would  be  acceptable  to  the  general 
body  of  teachers  in  such  schools.  They  consider  such  a  council 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  and  guiding 
such  local  authorities  as  may  be  established  in  the  organisation 
of  Secondary  Education,  and  for  securing  the  equitable  treatment 
of  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

The  members  of  the  Private  Schools'  Association  are  of  opinion  Locia  antho« 
that  county  councils,  school  boards,  and  other  bodies  similarly  "*y- 
constituted  should  not  be  entrusted  with  the  organisation  of 
Secondary  Education  in  their  respective  districts.    They  maintain 
that  any  educational  authority  ought  to  consist  mainly  of  those 
who  have  had  experience  in  education. 

With  regard  to  the  establishment  of  schools  in  the  future,  the  Establiahment 
Private  Schools'  A»^sociation  beg  leave  to  urge  the  Royal  ^l^^f^^!^ 
Commission  to  recommend  that  where  existing  private  schools 
are  doing  the  work  of  Secondary  Education  efficiently,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality, 
they  should  not  be  interfered  with.  The  amount  of  capital  that 
has  been  sunk  by  priviite  school  teachers  in  the  establishment  of 
schools  to  do  the  work  which  the  State  has  not  hitherto  under- 
taken, forms  a  very  strong  vested  interest  which  ctmnot  justly 
be  ignored.  Furthermore  the  establishment  of  schools  at  a  fee 
lower  than  cost  price  would  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  Secondary  Education. 

Private  schools  in  the  past  have  conferred  such  great  brnefits  Work  of 
on  the  country,  that  they  deserve  the  fullest  consideration  in  the  f"Jhe*p^t 
future.  They  represent  the  free  life  of  England,  and  it  is  of 
vital  importance  that  this  freedom  should  be  maintained.  They 
have  ever  been  foremost  in  reform.  They  first  instituted  local 
examinations,  and  they  have  been  the  pioneers  in  such  great 
educational  movements  as  registration,  the  higher  education  i)f 
women,  and  the  training  of  teachera  ;  and  they  are  the  readiest 
to  initiate  reforms  whenever  they  are  needed. 

Private  schools  should  be  recognised  in  the  future  in  any  Private  schools 
scheme  for  the  organisation  of  Secondary  Education,  provided  *°  ^*^®  ^*^'®' 
that  they  are  efficiently  conducted  by  those  who  are  properly 
qualified  by  attainments  or  experience,  with  a  duly  qualified 
staff,  and  in  sanitary  and  suitable  building.-^.  The  efficiency  of 
private  schools  should  be  judged  by  proper  sanitary  authorities, 
and  by  educational  experts,  appointed  and  controlled  by  a  central 
authority,  and  should  not  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  local 
authority. 
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Ground  to  he  The  members  of  the  Private  Schools'  Association  are  convinced 
coTeredby  ^j^g^^  jf  ^  Registration  Bill  were  passed,  and  the  efficiency  of 
pnva    8c  oo  s.  p^^^^^^  schools  were  certified  from  time  to  time  on  the  lines  lai(J 

down  above,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  field  of  Secondary 
Education  could  be  satisfactorily  covered  by  them. 

All  scholar.  There  should  be  no  restrictions  as  to  the  schools  in  which 

shipe  to  be  scholarships  should  be  held,  so  long  as  these  schools  are  efficient 
^fOiie  aT  ^^^  ^^^  purpose  for  which  such  scholarships  are  granted.  Parents 
efficient  private  should  have  the  right  of  choice  as  to  which  schools  they  should 

select.  All  scholarships  not  exclusively  restricted  to  the  children 
attending  primary  schools  should  be  open  alike  to  the  children 
attending  any  efficient  secondary  school,  whether  public  or 
private. 


schools. 


Grants  from 
public  money. 


iS 


(I 


tt 


Correlation  of 
primary  and 
secondary 
schools. 


It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  no  such  penal  clause  as  this,  ''  That 
no  grant  shall  be  made  by  the  local  authority  in  aid  of  any 
secondary  school  or  training  institution  which  is  conducted  for 
private  profit,"  will  appear  in  any  legislative  enactnient ;  but 
where  efficient  public  schools  are  willing  to  accept  such  grants 
they  must,  of  course,  accept  any  condition  that  may  be  laid  down 
with  regard  to  them.  With  regard  to  the  gi*ants  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  the  South  Kensington  authorities  should 
be  empowered  to  treat  private  schools  exactly  as  they  treat  the 
higher  grade  and  grammar  schools  with  respect  to  examinations 
and  to  grants  on  examinations. 

The  correlation  of  primary  and  secondary  education  is  rendered 
extremely  difficult,  and  almost  impossible,  owing  to  the  system 
of  education  pursued  in  the  primary  schools.  It  is  therefore  felt 
that  great  care  should  be  taken  in  making  recommendations  for 
such  correlation ;  otherwise  great  injury  will  be  done,  not  only 
to  the  pupils  who  would  be  thereby  placed  in  secondary  schools 
but  also  to  the  pupils  who  are  already  attending  these  schools. 

1  remain,  Sic 

G.  Wharton  Robinson,  M.A.,  Oxon, 
Secretary  and  Hon.  Treasurer, 
Private  Schools'  Association, 
86,  Sutherland  Avenue,  W 
To  the  Hon.  W.  N.  Bnice, 
Secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Secondary  Education. 
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Boys'  Pubuc  Day  School  Company,  Limited. 

16,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
Sir,  July  31,  1894. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  30th  of  April,  the  Council 
b^  leave  to  submit  the  accompanying  statement  of  the  origin, 
objects,  and  operations  of  the  Company,  for  the  information  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  to  offer  the  following  observations. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Council  the  comparative  failure  of  the 
Company  has  been  primarily  due  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  capital. 

In  order  to  carry  on  schools  of  the  kind  contemplated  at  a 
moderate  cost,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  thoroughly  suitable 
premises  with  large  class-rooms,  and  these  can  seldom  be 
obtained,  except  by  buildings  erected  for  the  express  purpose. 

They  also^ think  that  the  original  promoters  of  the  Company 
did  not  sufficiently  realise  the  extent  to  which  provision  has 
been  made  for  Secondary  Education  of  boys  by  the  revival  of 
charitable  foundations  and  in  other  ways  since  the  report  of 
the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission.  Moreover,  a  number  of  boys, 
for  whom  Secondary  Education  wouM  be  suitable  are,  no  doubt, 
now  attracted  by  low  fees  to  the  higher  grade  board  schools. 

The  experiment  of  this  Company  indicates  that,  excluding  the 
cost  of  buildings,  the  scale  of  fees  charged  at  their  schools 
(about  lOZ.)  would  be  sufficient,  ©r  nearly  so,  to  provide  a  sound 
and  useful  education;  and  the  Council  have  no  doubt  that  a 
large  number  of  such  schools  are  still  required. 

They  believe  that  the  low  charges  made  at  a  great  many 
schools  under  private  management  are  of  themselves  sufficient 
to  show  that  neither  the  buildings  nor  the  teaching  can  be  of  a 
good  class. 

They  think  that  in  any  system  of  public  Secondary  Education 
which  may  be  introduced,  it  will  be  of  the  first  importance  to 
secure,  by  means  of  adequate  fees,  combined  with  whatever 
provision  may  be  made  out  of  public  funds,  that  the  income  of 
the  schools  may  be  sufficient,  say  not  less  than  lOL  per  pupil 
per  annum ;  so  that  the  teaching  staff  may  be  adequate  and 
properly  paid,  and  all  other  appliances  of  a  suitable  character. 

For  this  purpose  they  think  that  a  competent  central  authority 
should  be  entrusted  with  full  powers  and  responsibility,  the 
matter  being  one  in  which  local  committees  will  not  possess  the 
necessary  experience. 

They  think  that  there  might  be  considerable  advantages  in 
the  management  of  several  schools  by  a  central  body  of 
experience,  provided  that  the  varying  wants  of  each  locality  are 
duly  considered  ;  and  if  thought  desirable  they  would  be  willing 
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to  undertake  work  of  this  kind,  in  case  of  local   authorities 
being  allowed  to  make  arrangements  with  them  for  the  purpose. 

W.  H.  Stone  (Chairman). 
Norton. 

Robert  B.  Poole. 
T.  W.  Sharpe. 
Aberdare  (President). 
E.  A.  Helps. 
T.  H.  Lewis. 
Joseph  Merriman. 
J.  Percival. 
James  H.  Rigg. 
WiLUAM  Rogers. 

Edward  Johnson,  Secretary. 
The  Secretary, 
Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education, 
6,  Old  Palace  Yard,  S.W. 


Enclosure. 

Statement  of  the  oAgin,  objects,  and  operations  of  the 
Boys*  Public  Day  School  Company,  Limited. 

The  Company  was  registered  in  December  1882.  Prior  to 
registration,  steps  were  taken  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of 
leading  educationists,  and  inquiries  were  made  as  to  whether 
they  would  be  willing  to  take  an  interest  in  the  proposal,  with 
the  result  that  promises  were  received  to  take  up  707  51,  shares, 
in  the  event  of  a  company  being  formed. 

Subsequently  a  total  of  1,842  5?.  shares  were  subscribed,  and 
with  this  sum  three  schools  were  established,  viz.,  Kentish  Town, 
Clapham,  and  South  Shields. 

The  formal  inauguration  of  the  Company  took  place  at  a 
public  meeting  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  the  24th  of  Apiil 
1883,  under  the  presidency  of  tlie  Eight  Honourable  Lord 
Aberdare.     A  copy  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings  is  atfAched. 

The  objects  for  which  the  Company  is  established,  are : — "  To 
"  establish  and  maintain  in  such  parts  of  England  and  Wales 
"  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  determined  public  day  schools 
"  for  the  education  of  boys  of  all  classes  above  those  usually 
"  attending  public  elementary  schools  ;  and  to  supply  for  boys, 
*^  on  moderate  terms,  general  instruction  of  the  highest  class, 
"  together  with  moral  and  religious  training  on  a  Christian 
"  basis." 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  r-^-"  Religious  knowledge, 
"  reading  and  recitation,  writing,  English  grammar,  and  com- 
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^'  position,  literature,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  algebra, 
"  geometry,  Latin,  French,  Geraian,  elementary  science,  drawing, 
*'  singing,  ejiorthand,  book-keeping,  drill,  or  gymastics." 

But  parents  or  guardians  may  withdraw  any  scholar  from  a 
religious  subject  or  from  attendance  at  prayers,  on  giving  notice 
in  writing. 

The  articles  of  association  of  the  Company  provide  for  an 
independent  inspection  and  examination  by  examiners  uncon- 
nected with  the  management,  and  whose  reports  are  made 
direct  to  the  examining  body,  copies  being  transmitted  to  the 
council  of  the  Company  for  their  guidance,  it  being  understood 
that  they  will  not  be  published. 

The  accommodation  in  the  schools  provided  by  the  Company 
is  as  follows: — Kentish  Town,  280;  Clapham,  160;  and  South 
Shields,  240  boys. 

The  fees  vary  from  9/.  to  12Z.  a  year,  according  to  age,  with  a 
charge  of  10s.  6d.  for  stationery,  and  7«.  6d.  (optional,  but 
almost  universally  paid)  for  games. 


Memorandum  from  the  Churcli  Schools  Company, 


1.  The  Council  of  the  Church  Schools  Company  are  in  full 
accord  with  the  desire  to  provide  secondary  schools  wherever 
they  are  needed,  and  to  raise  Secondary  Education  to  a  higher 
state  of  efficiency. 

2.  The  company  was  formed  in  1883  with  the  object  ot 
establishing  schools  of  various  grades  for  boys  and  girls  above 
the  elementary  class,  in  which  a  thoroughly  efficient  secular 
education  should  be  given,  combined  with  definite  church 
teaching,  the  right  of  withdrawing  a  day  scholar  from  the 
religious  instruction  being  reserved  to  the  parent  or  guardian. 

3.  Whatever  machinery  is  called  into  existence  to  supply 
Secondary  Education,  care  should  be  taken — 

(a)  to  utilize,  as  far  as  possible,  existing  organisations,  and  to 

avoid  needless  rivalry,  by  means  of  funds  drawn  from 
any  public  source,  with  schools  of  proved  efficiency ; 

(b)  to  leave  room  for  expcmsion  of  existing  schools,  and  the 

operations  of  individual  and  corporate  enterprise ; 
%:)  To  make  all  scholarships  out  of  the  public  rates  tenable  at 
all  schools  of  proved  efficiency  having  a   conscience 
clause,  without  distinction. 

4.  The  Council  of  the  Church  Schools  Company  would 
welcome  some  public  system  of  inspection  and  examination,  but 
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would  deprecate  the  introduction  of  any  regulations  that  would' 
hare  the  effect  of  stereotyping  secondary  schools. 

6.  The  universities,  with  which  secondary  schools  are  so 
closely  connected,  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  authorities  to 
undertake  the  work  of  inspection  and  examination.  - 

6.  In  any  legislation  the  denominational  character  of  existing 
secondary  schools  should  be  strictly  respected,  and  room  should 
be  left  for  the  multiplication  of  schools  on  a  denominationaL 
basis. 

7.  All  educational  endowments  for  Secondary  Education  of  a 
denominational  character  should  be  respected. 

8.  In  any  local  or  other  board  called  into  existence  for  the 
provision  and  supervision  of  secondary  schools,  the  interests  of 
existing,  schools  should  be  adequately  represented. 

9.  The  Council  will  be  glad  to  offer  any  further  expression  of 
their  views  or  give  additional  information  if  desired. 

(Signed)        Wm.  Emery, 
Church  House,  Dean's  Yitrd,  ^  Chairman.. 

Westminster. 


Extract  from  a  Letter  from  the  Association  of  School. 

Boards  (England  and  Wales). 

School  Board  Offices,  Manchester, 
Sib,  June  13th,  1894. 

"^  ^  *  •  •  • 

As  to  the  questions  of  policy  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  association,  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Commission  might'  be 
more  particularly  directed,  and  of  the  views  of  the  association 
thereon,  I  am  directed  to  state  that  in  order  to  secure  co-ordina- 
tion and  continuity  in  the  important  work  of  education  the 
association  are  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  only  one  local 
authority  for  educational  purposes,  and  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  association  held  in  London  on  the  3rd  ultimo  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted : — 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  association  it  is  essential  to 
"  the  effective  improvement  and  full  extension  of  education 
"  in  this  country,  that  elementary,  intermediate,  secondary,. 
"  and  technical  education  should,  in  every  district,  be  under 
"  the  management  of  one  body  or  authority  so  far  as  such 
"  education  may  receive  aid  from  the  local  rates,  and  that 
"  this  body  should  be  elected  solely  for  educational  work. 
"  That  as  such  educational  bodies  already  exist  in  the  form 
"  of  School  Boards,  many  of  which  have  already  established 
*^  higher  grade  and  technical  schools,  this  association  strongly 
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it 

« 

(C 

it 


urges  that  the  English  Education  Acis  be  consolidated 
and  so  amended  that  School  Boards,  reconstituted  and 
renamed  '  Boards  of  Education/  shall  be  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  general  education." 

The  association  are  of  opinion  that  the  attention  of  the  Royal 
Commission  might  also  be  directed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
{(diowing  points : — 

11  The  desirability  that  the  whole  of  the  money  derived  from 
the  subsidies  to  local  rates  under  "  The  Customs  and  Excise 
Act,  1890,"  should  be  applied  to  Technical  and  Secondary 
Eklucation. 

2.  The  treatment  of  large  centres  of  population,  and  the  supply 

of  urban  districts  with  Secondary  Education,  as  distinct 
from  the  needs  of  rural  districts.  Dangers  of  over  supply 
of  schools  for  Technical  and  Secondary  Education  owing 
to  rivalries  of  local  authorities. 

3.  The  importance  of  linking  elementary  schools  with  schools 

for  Secondary  Education. 

4.  The  necessity  of  schools  for  Higher  or  Secondary  Eklucation 

in  all  districts  of  adequate  population. 

5.  The   provision  of  means,  in  addition  to  existing  grants 

(which  have  regard  exclusively  to  science  and  art  instruc- 
tion), for  carrying  out  Secondary  Instruction  in  schools 
for  pupils  who  have  passed  beyond  the  standards  in 
languages  and  literary  subjects. 

6;  Further  provision  of  scholarships  for  pupils  leaving 
elementary  schools  for  secondary  schools. 

The  fikssociation  are  also  of  opinion  that  no  scheme  for 
establishing  a  well  organised  system  of  Secondarj^  Education  in 
this  country  would  be  complete  that  did  not  provide  for  the 
recognition  and  encouragement  of  the  important  work  now  being 
done  in  the  various  evening  schools  for  advanced  instruction, 
and  submit  the  following  points  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Royal   Commissioners — the  encouragement  of  evening  schools, 

g'ving  advanced  instruction,  as  the  only  means  of  Secondary 
lucation  as  available  for  the  majority  of  the  people — the  large 
amount  of  school  accommodation  (much  of  a  special  character)  to 
be  had  in  board  schools  which  might  be  utilised  for  Secondary 
Instruction  in  evening  schools. 

I  have,  &c. 

C.  H.  Wyati, 

Honorary  Secretary. 

To  the  Hon.  W,  N.  Bruce, 
Secretary  to  the  Bo>'al  Cbmmission 
on  Secondary  Education. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Merchant  Venturers'  Technical  College, 
Sir,  Bristol,  2l8t  June  1894. 

The  Council  of  the  above  association  instructs  me,  in 
response  to  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  to  append  the 
following  particulars  for  the  information  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners. 

I  am,  &c. 
To  the  Secretary,  J.  Wertheimer, 

Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Hon.  Secretary. 

Education. 


Association  or  Technical  Institutions. 

Memorandwm  for  the  Royal  Commiaaion  on  Secondary 

Education,  ilst  June  1894. 

"  The  views  of  the  Association  with  regard  to  the  place  the 
institutions  should  occupy  in  relation  to  ah  organised  system  of 
Secondary  Education." 

The  council  regards  technical  institutions  as  a  necessary  and 
essential  part  of  an  organised  system  of  Secondary  Education. 

The  scheme  appended  shows  the  position  which  the  council 
would  assign  to  the  constituecit  institutions  in  such  a  system. 
This  scheme  assumes  that  the  public  elementary  schools  will 
retain  in  their  hands  the  training  of  the  larger  part  of  the 
young  boys  and  girls  of  the  country;  though  some  children 
would  be  placed  at  an  early  age  in  the  junior  departments  of 
classical  and  modem  schools.  Scholarships  should  enable  the 
brightcHt  boys  and  girls  from  the  public  elementary  schools  to 
pass  into  a  classical  or  a  modem  school  and  such  scholarships 
should  be  restricted  to  children  under  12,  so  that  the  successful 
candidates  might  reach  the  classical  or  modem  schools  at  a 
sufficiently  early  age  to  prevent  their  advent  causing  a 
dislocation  of  the  work  of  those  schools. 

At  the  age  of  about  15,  the  best  pupils  would  pass  into  the 
senior  day  classes  of  technical  schools  and  colleges. 

As  regards  evening  schools,  the  council  thinks  that  public 
elementary  schools  might  retain  the  work  of  completing  the 
elementary  education  of  those  who  leave  the  public  elementary 
day  schools  at  an  early  age,  and  who  have  not  yet  finished  the 
work  laid  down  by  the  present  code  for  the  seventh  standard. 
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The  ex-scholars  of  secondary  schools,  and  the  pupils  of  the 
public  elementary  evening  schools,  would  proceed  to  evening 
classes  in  technical  institutions,  or  in  university  colleges, 
accoixling  as  they  desired  to  extend  their  technical  or  their 
literary  training. 


r 


Scheme  showing  the  suggested  POsmoN  of  Technical 
ScHooi^  and  Colleges  in  an  organised  system  of 
Secx>ndart  Education. 


DAY  WORK. 


Lower  Forms 

of  Boys'  and  Girls' 

Modem  Schools. 


PabUo 

EUmeiitaiy 

Schools. 


Lower  Forms 

of  Bojs'  and  Girls' 

Classical  Schools. 


Middle  and  Higher  Forms 

of  Boys'  and  Girls'  Modern 

Schools,  or  Technical  Schools. 


i 


Higher  Technical 
Schools  and  Colleges. 


Middle  and  Higher 

Forms  of  Boys'  and  Girls' 

Classical  Schools. 


The  Universities  and 

the  Arts'  sides  of  University 

Colleges. 


EVENING  WORK. 

Ex-Scholars  of  PabUc  Elementary  and 

other  Day  Schools  and  of  Continuation  Classes 

in  PabUc  Elementary  Evening  Schools. 


L.. 


Evening  masses  m 

Technical  Institutions  (Art, 

Science,  Commerce,  Technology, 

and  Domestic  Economy). 


Evening  Classes  in 

Institntions  dealing  with 

Literatare,  Mnsic,  and 

the  like. 


June  21st,  1894. 


J.  Wertheimer,  B.Sc.,  B.A., 

Hon.  Secretary. 
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Memorandum  submitted  to-  the  Royal  Gommissioa 
on  Secondary  Education  by  the  Secondary 
Education  Council  of  the  Congregational  Union 
of  England  and  Wales. 


Attitude  towards  organisation  of  Secondary  Education, 

On  behalf  of  the  Council  and  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
several  schools  (except  Mill  Hill,  which  proposes  to  communicate 
with  the  Commission  through  the  Headmasters'  Conference 
because,  on  the  ground  of  its  reconstitution  in  1869,  and  of  the 
presence  of  Baptists  and  Presbyterians  among  its  governing 
body,  it  claims  now  to  be  undenominational)  we  ai'e  able  to  say 
that— 

(1.)  They  are  prepared  to  fall  into  line  with  a  national  system 
of  Secondary  Education  so  far  as  to  accept,  with  a  view 
to  State  recognition,  a  Government  inspection  which 
does  not  affect  the  individuality  of  the  school  or  the 
elasticity  of  its  methods,  provided  that  the  inspection 
be  conducted  by  a  duly  appointed  educational  authority 
on  which  teachers  of  both  sexes  are  represented. 
(2.)  They  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  "national  stamp ^*^  con- 
ferred by  Government  inspection  and  certification, 
without  any  accompaniment  of  grant,  always  supposing 
that  to  be  tiie  condition  with  all  such  denominational 
schools. 

Views  on  Organisation. 

1.  This  Council  would  urge  the  Royal  Commission  to  recom- 
mend such  a  national  system  of  Secondary  Education  as  shall 
ensure  freedom  from  all  religious  disabilities  in  regard  to  govern- 
ment, teaching  stuff,  and  the  admission,  monetary  assistance, 
and  education  of  scholars ;  and  that  care  should  be  taken  to 
render  this  freedom  real  and  not  merely  nominal. 

2.  They  distinctly  pronounce  against  a  system  of  new  parlia- 
mentary grants  or  local  rate-aid  to  denominational  schools. 

3.  They  are  of  opinion  that  girls  should  receive  equal  benefits 
with  boys  in  the  administration  of  endowments  and  public 
money. 

4.  The  Council  hope  that  the  secondary  schools  of  this  country 
may  yet  be  brought  under  the  direction  of  unsectarian  autho- 
rities empowered  to  examine  in  relation  to  a  recognised  standard 
of  attainment.  They  look  forward  to  a  national  scheme,  which, 
while  conserving  local  beneficiary  interests,  shall  yet  extend  the 
system  of  scholarships  so  as  to  bring  a  free  curriculum  within 
reach  of  jneritorious  pupils  of  either  sex,  and  without  regard  to 
the  social  position  of  their  parents.  The  Council  urge  as  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  upon  educa- 
tion that  the  way  should  be  made  open,  and  not  difl[icult,  for 
every  child  of  competent  ability  and  tested  industry,  from  the 
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lowesfe  Biaadard  of  the  primary  schools  up  to  gradnation  in  any 
VDiversvfy  in  the  oonntry . 

(Signed)  John  Massie, 

Chairman  of  the  Secondary 
Education  Council  of  the 
Congregational  Union  of 
England  and  Walea 
Memorial  Hall^ 
Farringdon  Street,  London,  EC, 
22nd  October  1894. 


M emorandam  on  the  Anthropometric  Effects  of 
Ojrmnastics  at  Haileybnry  College;  by  Mr.  C. 
Hawkins,  M.A. 


To  the   Secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission   on  Secondary 
Education. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  send  you  a  few  notes  upon  the  effect 
of  gymnastics  upon  the  development  of  young  boys  as  indicated 
by  tiie  measurements  taken  in  the  gymnasium  at  Haileybury 
College. 

We  have  had  a  system  of  compulsory  gymnastics  in  force  at 
Haileybury  since  January  1888,  and  between  that  time  and  the 
present  (January  1895)  about  1,000  boys  have  entered  the  classea. 
Every  boy  is  obliged  to  attend  two  classes  per  week  for  his 
first  three  terms.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  he  is  able  to  pass 
a  certain  test  to  show  that  his  muscular  powers  are  fairly 
developed,  he  passes  out  of  the  compulsory  classes,  but  voluntary 
classes  in  gymnastics  are  still  o|)en  to  him  daily.  These  voluntary 
<slasses  are  also  open  to  those  who  are  in  the  compulsory  classes, 
and  many  of  the  stronger  boys  take  advantage  of  them.  If  a 
boy  at  the  end  of  his  third  term  is  unable  to  pass  the  test  he 
must  remain  in  the  compulsory  classes  until  he  does,  a  certain 
amount  of  regular  dumb-bell  exercise  being  exacted  in  addition 
to  his  two  regular  classes  per  week.  The  test  exercises  upon  which 
we  rely,  to  indicate  a  boy's  muscular  development,  are  three  in 
number.  He  must  pull  up  on  the  horizontal  bar  three  times 
with  his  chin  above  the  bar,  both  with  the  . natuial  grasp  and 
with  hands  reversed,  and  he  must  press  up  three  times  on  the 
parallel  bars.  These  are  only  rough  tests,  but  they  are  found  to 
work  well  in  practice.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  exercises 
only  test  directly  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  upper  part  of  the 
body;  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  undue  importance  fs 
attached  to  the  development  of  these  in  our  system  of  gymnastics. 
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We  so  select  our  exercises  as  to  secure  good  all  roimd  develop- 
ment in  all  our  classes,  and  we  consider  tiiat  the  ordinary  school 
games  may  be  relied  on  to  rectify  any  defect,  which  may  still 
remain  in  the  development  of  such  muscles  as  are  not  tested  by 
the  above  exercises.  For  the  last  two  years,  I  have  used  these 
exercises  to  test  every  boy  on  his  first  entering  the  classes,  and 
also  at  the  end  of  every  term  throughout  the  course,  keeping  a 
record  of  the  number  of  marks  obtained.  I  find  this  most 
useful  for  arranging  the  boys  in  classes  and  also  to  give  a  good 
idea  of  what  progress  a  boy  is  making.  I  feel  sure  that  some 
very  useful  statistics  will  be  the  outcome  of  this  system,  when 
it  has  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  obtain  them.  At  present 
only  150  boys  have  been  examined  during  all  their  three  terms, 
as  well  as  on  passing  out»  so  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  generalise 
upon  the  connexion  between  the  marks  thus  obtained  and  the 
measurements  of  our  pupils.  I  find,  however,  that  of  250  bojrs 
examined  on  entering  the  school,  about  9  per  cent,  were  already 
capable  of  passing  the  test  exercises,  while  21  per  cent,  were 
unable  either  to  pull  up  or  press  up  once.  I  find  also  that  53  per 
cent,  pass  out  at  the  end  of  their  third  term.  Most  of  those  boys 
who  get  high  marks  for  the  exercises  when  first  set,  have  already 
had  some  systematic  physical  training. 

Our  system  of  gymnastics  has  gradually  developed,  and  is 
still  capable  of  improvement.  We  have  generally  rather  more 
than  200  boys  in  the  compulsory  classes,  and  only  a  limited  time 
in  which  to  instruct  them.  These  boys  are  divided  into  classes 
according  to  their  strength.  The  slowest  classes  are  the  argest, 
sometimes  containing  as  many  as  60  boys,  and  are  exercised  in 
free  gymnastics,  or  physical  drill  without  apparatus,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  light  gymnastics,  that  is  exercise  with  calisthenic 
wands,  light  dumb-bells^  and  health  exercisers.  As  the  classes 
get  higher  they  become  smaller,  and  a  certain  amount  of  elemen- 
tary work  on  the  regular  gymnastic  apparatus  is  introduced, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  pupils.  About  50  of  the 
stronger  boys  are  allowed  to  work  regularly  round  the  school 
upon  all  the  apparatus,  and  many  of  them  become  very  fair 
gymnasts  for  their  age  before  passing  out  of  the  compulsory 
classes.  The  school  doctor  examines  all  new  boys,  and  advises 
as  to  what  limitations,  if  any,  should  be  put  upon  their  work ;  he 
also  advises  special  exercises  for  particular  boys,  if  he  considers 
any  desirable. 

Passing  to  our  system  of  measurements.  Every  boy  is  measured 
when  he  first  comes  to  the  school,  and  at  the  end  of  his  third 
term.  Should  he  fail  to  pass  out  at  the  end  of  his  third  term 
he  is  measured  again  when  he  succeeds  in  doing  so.  The  details 
noted  are — 

Age  to  the  last  complete  month ; 
Weight  in  shirt  and  tix)users ; 
Height  in  socks ; 
Girth  of  chest,  empty ; 
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Girth  of  forearm,  arm  straight,  fist  clenched  ; 
Girth  of  upper  arm,  arm  bent  and  muscles  contracted  to  full 
extent. 

Until  Midsummer,  1893,  chest  measurements  were  taken  over 
the  shirt  and  vest ;  after  that  date  they  have  been  taken  on 
the  bare  chest,  which  is  certainly  the  better  plan.  The  effect  of 
the  first  method  is  slightly  to  decrease  the  apparent  growth ; 
many  boys,  who  were  measured  over  thick  shirts,  &c.,  on  their 
first  appearance,  wearing  thin  jerseys  only  when  measured  the 
second  time.  The  same  cause  would  tend  to  lower  slightly 
the  apparent  increase  of  weight,  but  this  ia  more  seriously 
affected  by  the  fact  that  the  first  series  of  measurements  is 
invariably  taken  at  the  beginning  of  a  term,  the  second  series 
being  taken  at  the  end  of  a  term  in  almost  all  cased.  It  is  evident 
that  a  boy  fresh  from  home  immediately  after  the  Christmas 
holidays  will  carry  more  superfluous  flesh  than  he  will  after  a 
term's  regular  football,  and  the  same  applies,  though  perhaps  in 
a  less  degree,  to  boys  who  enter  the  school  in  other  terms. 

In  order  to  get  some  idea  of  the  effect  of  systematic  physical 
training  upon  the  physique  of  young  boys  from  the  measure- 
ments at  my  disposal,  I  have  taken  the  averages — 

(A)  of  all  boys  who  have    entered  the   compulsory  classes 

between  the  ages  of  13  years  11  months  and  14  years 
6  months  inclusive ; 

(B)  of  all  who  at  the  end  of  their  three  terms  course  were 

between  the  ages  of  13  years  8  months  and  14  years 

4  months  inclusive. 
These  particular  ages  were  selected  so  as  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  of  boys  of  the  same  average  age  to  give  trustworthy 
results  without  departing  too  far  from  the  mean. 

The  figures  worked  out — 


No.  of 
Oteen'a- 

tiODB. 

Age. 

Weight. 

Height. 

Chest. 

Forearm. 

Upper  Ann. 

A 
B 

254 
200 

Yrs.  mths. 
14     1*1 
14     lO 

St.  lbs. 
6    8 
6     8*9 

Ft.    in. 
5    0-6 
5     0-7 

In. 
27-53 
28-34 

In. 

8-38 
8-63 

In. 
8-80 
9*23 

the  age,  weight,  and  height  being  nearly  the,  same,  while 
the  chest  girth  shows  an  advantage  to  B  of  '  81  inch,  the  girth 
of  forearm  of  •  25  inch,  and  that  of  upper  arm  of  *  43  inch. 
When  we  consider  that  class  A  contains  a  certain  number  of 
boys  who  have  already  undergone  some  systematic  physical 
training,  it  appears  that  these  figures  somewhat  under-estimate 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  short  period  of  enforced 
gymnastics.  -9^m 

When  these  averages  are  compared  with  the  general  averages 
of  public  school  boys  of  the  same  age,  as  given  in  Roberts' 
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Manual  of  Anthropometry,  the  standard  work  upon  this  subject, 
we  find  that  the  correspondence  is  almost  exact  in  height  and 
weight,  but  that  in  girth  of  chest  the  average  of  both  A  and  B 
is  below  the  normal,  which  for  public  school  boys  14  years  of  age 
should  be  29  inches  exactly.  This  is  probably  partly  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  nearly  all  available  measurements  are  taken 
in  the  gymnasium,  so  that  the  fact  of  a  boy  being  measured  at 
school  is  an  almost  certain  indication  that  he  has  undergone,  or 
is  undergoing,  a  course  of  gymnastics.  Tliis  makes  it  difficult 
to  compare  our  results  with  those  obtained  from  other  sources 
for  our  present  purpose,  a  difficulty  which  is  increased  by  the 
number  of  different  methods  of  measurement  adopted  at  different 
schools,  and  by  different  observers,  as  regards  quantity  of  clothes 
worn  and  degree  of  inflation  of  chest  allowed. 

This  last  difficulty  may  be  got  over,  to  a  great  extent,  by 
comparing  the  rates  of  increase  of  chest  measurement,  since  a 
difference  in  the  method  €ulopted  which  would  produce  a  con- 
siderable effect  upon  the  absolute  value  observed,  would  not 
cause  any  marked  variation  in  the  rate  of  growth.  I  have, 
therefore,  calculated  the  average  rate  of  growth  of  539  boys 
during  the  period  including  their  fii'st  three  tenns  here,  and 
find  that. they  increase  on  an  average  at  the  following  rate  per 
annum : — * 


Weight.  ,  Height 


Chest  Girth. 


9-85  lbs. 


2*11  Id.  !  1-74  in. 


the  average  age  of  the  boys  observed  being  13  years  8  •  8 
months  when  first  measured.  As  I  can  find  no  averages  of 
arm  girth,  taken  on  the  same  plan  as  our  owu,  with  which  to 
compare  our  results,  I  have  not  worked  out  those  averages  for 
these  boys  ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  I  have  taken  the 
average  rate  of  growth  of  a  larger  number  of  our  boys  in  this 
respect,  and  find  it  to  be  somewhat  roughly  •  59  inch  in  the 
forearm  and  '  91  inch  in  the  upper  arm  per  annum  for  the  first 
three  terms  at  the  school.  The  average  increase,  per  annum,  for 
boys  of  the  professional  classes  who  were  13  on  their  last  birth- 
day, as  given  in  the  British  Association's  Report  for  1883,  is  : — 
Weight,  10 '6  lbs.;  and  height.  2*21  inches,  both  slightly  in 
•excess  of  the  above  figures ;  but  the  increase  of  chest  measurement 

*  The  numher  of  days  between  the  date^  npon  which  measurements  are  taken  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  tlie  three  tenns  course  varies  from  302  to  S35,  according 
to  the  length  of  the  particular  vacation  which  does  not  come  into  that  period.  In 
calculating  the  rates  of  increase  per  annum  I  have  worked  upon  the  basis  of  the 
actual  number  of  intervening  days  for  the  figures  on  p.  4  and  the  first  table  on 
p.  5  ;  for  the  remaining  tables  I  have  deduced  the  rate  per  annum  from  the  average 
increase  of  age  in  months,  as  shown  in  the  first  column  of  each  table. 
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for  public  school  boys  of  13  years  9  months,  taken  from  Roberts' 
Chart,  gives  1  *5  inches  for  the  year,  from  which  it  appears  that 
during  the  first  year  in  which  a  class  of  boys  is  systematically 
trained,  the  increase  of  chest  girth  is  about  i  inch  above  the 
normal.  I  think  that,  in  estimating  this  advantage,  due  weight 
should  be  given  to  the  consideration  that  a  certain  number  of 
the  Haileybury  boys  observed  have  certainly  done  some 
gymnastics  before  they  came  here,  and  that  the  chart  from 
which  the  general  average  is  taken  most  probably  includes  a 
considerable  proportion  of  boys  who  are  working  at  gymnastics, 
■a  conclusion  which  I  draw  from  the  reason  already  stated. 

In  order  to  compare  the  effect  of  systematic  physical  training 
upon  the  weaker  boys,  who  most  require  their  muscles  developing, 
with  its  effect  upon  the  general  average  of  boys  here,  1  have 
picked  out  all  boys  who  have  failed  to  get  10  marks  out  of  36 
for  the  test  exercises  at  their  first  trial,  since  I  began  the 
examination  of  new  boys.  Out  of  150  boys  examined,  55  failed 
to  reach  this  standard,  and  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  great 
majority  of  these  have  never  previously  been  trained.  Their 
rates  of  annual  increase  for  the  first  year  were  found  to  be  — 


Weight. 

Height. 

Cheat. 

« 

Forearm. 

Upper  Ann. 

10- 16  lbs. 

2*42  in. 

2*08  in. 

*48  in. 

•77  in. 

The  number  of  boys  observed  is,  of  course,  too  few  to  generalise 
upon,  but  the  figures  appear  to  me  to  indicate  very  strongly  that 
some  system  of  gymnastic  training  is  of  the  highest  degree  of 
importance  to  boys  who,  firom  one  cause  or  another,  have  failed 
to  rea<;h  the  average  in  strength. 

Another  class  of  boys  whom  it  is  desirable  to  consider  includes 
those  who  take  up  gymnastics  more  keenly  and  devote  a  good 
deal  of  their  spare  time  to  working  in  the  gymnasium.  I  have^ 
therefore,  selected  105  boys,  noi  for  their  gymnastic  proficiency, 
but  from  recollection  of  their  having  devoted  extra  time  and 
trouble  to  the  subject.  The  averages  of  these  boys,  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  three-terms  course,  work  out — 
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showing  an  excess  in  each  of  these  details  over  the  general 
increase  of  boys  here.  I  have,  unfortunately,  very  few  measure- 
ments of  gymnasts  taken  after  their  compulsoiy  period  has 
elapsed,  and  have  only  been  able  to  pick  out  34  habitues  of  the 
gymnasium  who  have  had  their  measurements  taken  towards 
the  end  of  their  school  career.  I  give  their  averages  for  what 
they  are  worth,  with  the  general  average  of  public  school  boys 
of  the  same  average  age  for  comparison : — 


Age. 


Haileyburj  GymDMta 
Oeneral  arerage 


y.  m. 
17  8 
17  9 


Weight. 


Height. 


Chest. 


Forearm.  {Upper  Arm . 


8t.  lbs. 
10  1-5 
10  a 


ft.  in. 
5  8-4 
5  8-2 


m. 
85*59 
34*25 


in. 
10-96 


in. 
12-27 


Not  known. 


To  see  how  far  the  rate  of  growth  is  maintained  after  the 
first  year,  I  have  had  to  fall  back  upon  those  boys  who  have 
failed  to  pass  out  at  the  end  of  three  terms,  but  afterwards 
succeeded. 

Their  averages  read  as  follows,  the  line  A  representing  their 
average  on  coming  here ;  B,  their  average  at  the  end  of  the 
third  term  ;  C,  when  passing  out.  The  number  of  boys  observed 
was  152 :— 


0 

Age. 

Weight. 

Height. 

Chest. 

Forearm. 

Upper  Arm. 

y.   m. 

St.   lbs. 

ft.    in. 

in. 

in. 

iu. 

A 

. 

. 

18  8*7 

6    7-1 

5     0-8 

27-2 

3-26 

8-57 

B 

- 

9 

14  7-0 

7     2-8 

5    2-7 

28-8 

8-70 

937 

C       - 

- 

- 

15  S-fif 

7     9-7 

5     4-4 

29*8 

9-18 

9-79 

Annual 

increase, 

A 

lbs. 

in. 

1 

toB 

. 

. 

— 

10*1 

21 

1-76 

i       '48 

•88 

Annual 

increase, 

B 

I 

toC 

• 

m 

^~ 

10-8 

2-5 

1-46 

•68 

1 

•61 

On  examination,  these  figures  seem  to  show  that,  after  the 
first  year^  the  rate  of  development  of  the  chest  declines  again 
to  about  the  normal  rate  of  increase  for  boys  of  their  class ;  the 
previous  deficiency  in  development  having  been  to  a  great  extent 
rectified,  as  may  be  further  seen  by  comparing  the  actual  values 
of  the  chest  girth  with  those  given  in  the  British  Association's 
Repoi-t  as  the  general  average,  viz. : — 

Age  last  birthday,  13,  chest  girth,  28*03  in. 
„       „  „         14,    „         „       28-46  in. 

„      „  „         15,    „        „       29-74  in. 

The  average  of  these  weaker  boys  however,  is  still  below  that 
given  in  Rol^rts'  Chart  of  public  school  boys  previously  referred 
to,  in  which  the  averages  given  are : — at  13  years  9  months, 
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28*75   inches;   at   14  years   9   months,   3025   inches;  and  at 
1 5  years  3  months,  31  inche& 

It  has  been  frequently  urged  by  opponents  of  gjminastics 
that  they  stop  a  boy's  growth^  an  idea  which  seems  to  me 
to  have  sprang  from  a  confusion  of  cause  and  effect,  the  short, 
compactly  built  man  being  at  a  great  advanta^  over  a  taU  man 
ill  more  advanced  exercises,  and  consequently  more  likely  to 
come  to  the  front.  The  argument  used  m  support  of  this 
theory  is  that  the  commissariat  of  the  body  is  limited,  and  that 
extra  growth  of  muscle  can  only  be  secured  at  the  expense  of 
growth  in  height  I  have  been  assured  by  doctors  that  this 
theory  is  entirely  erroneous,  and  that  whatever  tends  to  improve 
the  growth  in  one  direction  should  be  likely  to  favour  it  in  other 
directions  also.  In  order  to  test  the  theory  by  an  appeal  to 
figures,  I  have  taken  the  average  increase  in  height  of  all  boys 
who,  during  their  three  terms  course,  have  put  on  2  inches  or  more 
in-chest  girth,  and  at  the  same  time  increased  }  inch  in  the  upper 
arm ;  for  198  observations,  the  annual  average  increase  was : 
chest.  2*9  inches;  upper  arm,  1'29  inches;  height,  2*74  inches; 
indicating,  as  I  expected,  that  boys  who  are  increasing  rapidly 
in  muscular  development  may  be  expected  to  increase  more  than 
the  average  in  height 

Briefly  to  summarise  my  results,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
figures  which  I  have  quoted  prove  (1)  that  boys  who  have 
undergone  a  course  of  gymnastics  reasonably  adapted  to  their 
strength,  show  a  better  development  of  chest  and  of  muscles  of 
the  arm  than  boys  who  have  not ;  (2)  that  the  greatest  beneficial 
effect  is  produced  in  those  boys  who  most  require  development, 
that  is,  in  those  who  have  not  developed  properly  without  it ; 
(3)  that  boys  of  slow  development,  who  are  below  the  average 
in  chest  girth  for  their  height  may,  by  continued  attention,  be 
brought  up  to  the  average  in,  at  all  events,  a  large  proportion  of 
cases.  I  should  also  gather  that  unless  some  compulsory  system 
of  gymnastics  is  imposed^  a  considerable  per-centage  of  boys  will 
never  reach  the  state  of  development  of  chest  and  arms  which 
they  ought  to  have,  and  which  a  properly  enforced  system  of 
physical  education  may  ensure  for  almost  all. 

Cecil  Hawkins. 
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Memorandum  on  the  Medical  Inspection  of,  and 
Fh3rsical  Education  in,  Secondary  Schools.  (By 
Charles  Roberts,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.) 


In  order  to  understand  the  need  which  exists  for  the  sanitary 
supervision  of  schools  and  scholars  it  is  desirable  to  put  aside 
all  sentimental  considerations  and  look  on  the  education  of 
children  as  a  national  industry  which  is  a  source  of  income  to 
school  keepers  and  school  teachers  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other,  a  training  of  children  intellectually,  morally,  and 
physically,  as  bread-winners ;  or,  to  state  the  case  more  baldly, 
to  consider  school  masters  and  mistresses  as  '*  manufacturers  "  or 
employers,  and  the  children  as  "  hands  "  or  employes.  According 
to  the  last  census  (1891)  there  were  in  England  and  Wales —    • 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Teachers           .           -           - 
Children,  ages  5-15  years 
Students,  15-20  years  - 

- 

50,628 

■  3,304,230 

58,853 

144,393 

3,314,515 

66,046 

195,021 

6,618,745 

124,899 

3,418,711 

3,524,954 

6,938,665 

Thus,  nearly  seven  millions,  or .  about  a  fourth  of  the  whole 
population  of  England  and  Wales,  are  engaged^  either  as  teachers 
or  pupils,  in  education — a  number  considerably  greater  than  the 
whole  population  of  Lancashire  and  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire^ 
where  the  Factory  Acts  chiefly  run.  It  is  impossible  to  classify 
the  school  teachers  in  order  to  arrive  at  their  total  incomes,  but 
if  we  allow  no  more  than  lOOL  a  year  each,  we  have  a  gross 
income  of  20,000,000i.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  arrive  at  the 
gross  value  of  the  children  and  students,  but  if  we  allow  117L 
as  the  value  of  a  child  of  10  years  who  may  become  an  agricul- 
tural labourer  (as  estimated  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  Farr),  we  find 
that  the  school  children  aged  5-15  years  would  represent  a  total 
value  of  nearly  eight  hundred  millions,  and  the  students,  aged 
15-20,  who  may  well  be  valued  at  five  times  that  of  an 
agricultural  labourer,  seventy-three  millions.  Thus  at  the  very 
lowest  estimate  education  is  an  industry  which  represents  a 
capital  of  nearly  nine  hundred  million  pounds,  and  produces  a 
revenue  of  at  least  twenty  millions.  This  estimate  includes  both 
sexes  and  represents  the  physical  and  not  the  intellectual  output 
of  education,  the  aspect  of  the  subject  which  I  propose  to  deal 
with  here. 

Of  the  six  and  a  half  millions  of  children  of  the  school  ages 
5-15  years,  some  come  under  the  inspection  of  the  factory 
surgeons,  but  such  inspections  have  relation  to  the  children's 
industrial  occupations,  and  not  to  those  of  their  school  life,  and, 
although  a  large   majority  of   the  children  attend  elementary 
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schools,  which  are  in  a  fairly  good  sanitary  condition,  the  whole 
of  the  children  in  both  elementary  and  sec(mdary  schools'  are 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  masters  and  mistresses,  as 
to  their  physical  as  well  as  their  mental  training  during  the 
most  important  period  of  their  lives.  The  school  masters  and 
mistresses  of  the  present  day,  whatever  may  be  their  qualifications 
as  trainers  of  the  mental  faculties,  are  not  prepared  by  theory 
or  practice  for  training  the  physical  faculties  of  children,  and 
the  constant  pressure  of  inspectors  and  examination  boards,  to 
whom  physical  qualities  are  of  no  account,  has  a  tendency  to 
disgui&e  their  responsibilities  in  this  direction,  hence  the  pressing 
need  for  independent  medical  supervision  by  State-appointed 
officials. 

Registration  of  School-houses. 

The  first  step  towards  securing  an  efficient  syBtem  of  sanitary 
inspection  of  schools  and  school  children,  would  be  to  require  by 
law  the  registration  of  all  school-houses  and  premises  where  more 
than  five  pupils  are  taken  either  as  day  scholars  or  boarders. 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  registration  of  school  masters  and 
ibistre^es  and  their  qualifications,  but  if  this  were  possible  and 
were  likely  to  be  brought  about  at  an  early  date,  it  would  not 
touch  the  sanitary  aspect  of  the  question,  and  it  could  only  be 
by  the  registration  of  existing  school  premises,  and  the  require- 
ment of  a  sanitary  certificate  of  the  fitness  of  all  new  premises 
for  the  reception  of  pupils  before  they  were  opened,  that  school 
children  could  be  brought  under  proper  sanitary  supervision. 
The  elementary  schools  are  practicaUy  registered  at  present,  and 
under  such  sanitary  inspection  as  H.M.  Inspectors  of  schools  are 
capable  of  giving  consistent  with  their  other  duties  and  their 
absolute  \Mi\s.  of  medical  training,  and  compulsory  registration, 
therefore,  would  chiefly  affect  secondary  preparatory  and  private 
schools.  The  Inrg^  public  schools  having  duly-qualified  medical 
officers  attached  to  them  would  not  be  affected  by  a  law  for 
compulsory  registration.  I  have  placed  the  minimum  number 
of  scholars  at  six,  because  five  children  would  constitute  an 
ordinary  family  party  which  could  be  provided  for  in  a  private 
house,  and  which  would  be  too  small  an  establishment  to  be 
carried  on  for  purely  commercial  ends. 

A  law  for  the  compulsory  registration  of  schools  for  sanitary 
objects  would  be  consistent  with  existing  laws  for  the  protection 
of  children  and  persons  unable  to  protect  themselves.  A  nurse 
is  prohibited  by  law  from  taking  charge  of  more  than  one 
infant  without  a  license  which  subjects  her  house  to  periodic 
inspection,  and  we  know  how  beneficial  this  law  has  been  in 
suppressing  the  abuses  of  baby-farming.  A  lunatic  cannot  be 
taken  into  a  private  house  for  treatment  and  cure  without  a 
license,  and  every  one  of  these  unfortunate  persons  are  subject, 
when  out  of  their  own  homes,  to  State  inspection.  The  Factory 
Acts  provide  for  the  virtual  registration  of  factories  and 
workshops,  and  children  and  young  persons  employed  in  them 
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are  subject  to  restriction  of  hours  of  work  and  the  premises  to 
sanitary  inspection,  and  similar  restrictions  might  be  adopted 
with  regard  to  school  premises  and  the  children  attending  them 
without  reflecting  on  the  good  faith  of  school  masters  and 
mistresses,  or  imputing  to  them  a  lack  of  knowledge  which  at 
present  belongs  only  to  men  and  women  who  have  had  a  medical 
education.  From  a  large  personal  acqucdDtanoe  with  the  masters 
and  mistresses  of  many  secondary  schools  I  am  sure  that  a 
judicious  and  moderate  system  of  registration  and  medical 
inspection  would  be  cheerfully  accepted  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  teaching  profession  as  tending  to  relieve  them  of  the  worry 
and  anxiety  incident  to  the  pressure  of  p£urents  and  examining 
boards  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pessimistic  views  of  irresponsible 
critics  on  the  other. 

Scope  of  the  Medical  Inspection  of  Schools. 
The  duties  of  the  medical  inspector  of  schools  may  be  divided 
into  four  sections,  though  in  practice  they  would  necessarily 
overlap  and  be  interdependent  on  each  other.  (1.)  In  the  first 
place,  the  medical  inspector  should  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  effects  of  school  life  and  occupations  on  the  health,  growth, 
and  physical  and  mental  development  of  both  sexes,  and  devise 
and  employ  physical  tests  for  the  detection  of  deviations  from  the 
normal  (2.)  Secondly,  he  should  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  sanitary  surroundings  of  school  children  when  at  work,  such 
as  the  aspect,  construction,  lighting,  warming,  ventilation,  &a, 
of  school-houses  and  class-rooms,  and  in  the  case  of  boarding 
schools,  with  the  feeding  and  the  sleeping  accommodation. 
(3.)  Thirdly,  he  should  inquire  into  the  provisions  for  the 
physical  education  and  exercises  of  children,  playgrounds  and 
other  appliances  for  game»,  athletics,  and  gymnastics. 
(4.)  Fourthly,  he  should  see  that  provision  has  been  made  for 
periodic  sanitary  inspection  by  local  authorities,  &c.,  and  the 
separation  and  treatment  of  the  sick  in  boarding  schools. 

I. — Influence  of  School  Work  on  the  Health  of    • 

Children. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  discussion  of  this  subject  has  given 
rise  to  so  much  heat,  and  has  divided  the  friends  of  education 
into  two  hostile  camps,  the  one  aggressive  and  denunciatory,  the 
other  passive  and  incredulous,  resisting  all  proposals  for  change 
or  relaxation  of  the  prevailing  methods  of  education.  Here,  as 
is  often  the  case,  the  truth  lies  midway  between  the  two  camps, 
although  I  must  confess  that  my  sympathies,  as  the  result  of 
my  own  inquiries,  are  with  the  latter  party.  It  is  obvious  to 
all  of  us  that  the  education  of  the  country  must  be  carried  on, 
and  this  would  be  impossible  if  the  wild  statements  of  the  over- 
pressureists  are  to  be  accepted  and  acted  on.  Not  only  do  these 
statements  lack  support,  but  such  evidence  as  we  possess  goes 
to  show  that  education,  as  at  present  carried  on  is,  on  the  whole, 
favourable  to  the  health  of  children,  and  with  suitable  sanitary 
supervision,  school  work  would  become  the  most  healthy  occupa- 
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tion   (not   excepting   complete   idleness)  which   children   could 
adopt.* 

School  Life  aiid  the  Death-rate. 

In  the  Registrar-Generals  Report  for  1882,  some  statistics 
were  given  which  gave  rise  to  much  discussion  at  the  time  of 
their  publication,  aud  were  claimed  by  the  pessimists  as  evidence 
on  their  side.  The  Report  says :  "  Inasmuch  as  school  work  if 
it  be  injurious  to  health,  would  probably  be  so  by  affecting 
the  brain  and  general  nervous  system,  it  would  be  well  to  split 
up  the  death-rates  (see  below)  from  causes  other  than  zymotic 
into  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  aud  death- 
rates  from  other  causes.  When  this  is  done,  we  find  that  the 
entire  fall  in  the  death-rate  was  due  to  diminished  mortality 
"  from  *  other  causes.'  Tlie  rate  from  these  fell  from  29  to  2*5 
^'  per  1,000,  whereas  the  death-rate  from  nervous  affections 
remained  unaffected.  Indeed,  if  a  second  place  of  decimals 
were  tak^n,  it  would  appear  that  nervous  diseases  had  slightly, 
very  slightly,  increased.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
while  the  mortality  of  children  from  all  causes  and  from 
zymotic  causes,  has  considerably  diminished,  the  general  im- , 
provement  has  not  affected  this  class  of  cases." 
The  statistics  here  referred  to  comprise  the  10  years  (1861-70) 
preceding  the  passing  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  and  the 
10  years  (1871-80)  following  it,  and  I  am  now  able  by  the 
courtesy  of  Dr.  Tatham,  to  add  a  further  period  of  10  years 
^1881-90)  bringing  the  death-rates  down  to  near  the  present 
time. 

Death-bates  of  Children  of  School  Ages  (5-15  years)  per 

1,000  living  (England  and  Wales). 
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*  Professor  Clifford  Allbntt,  of  Cambridge,  a  late  Commissioner  in  Lnoacy  and 
a  distinguished  "Neurologist"  (if  he  will  allow  me  to  nse  the  term),  in  an  article, 
published  since  the  above  was  written,  on  "  Nervous  Diseases  and  Modern  Life  "  in ' 
the  Contemporary  i?eWew  for  February  1895,  says  on  this  subject:   "The  general-. 
**  answer  to  those  who  prate  of  our  over-educated  aud   over-pressed  boys  and 
*•  girls  is  'Fudge/     We  do  our  best  to  hurt  them  by  our  clumsy  and  indiscnmiuate 
*•  methods,  and  we  do  some  harm  here  and  there  ;  but  happily  there  is  a  fund  of  ^ 
'*  elasticity  and  insouciance  in  healthy  youth  which,  blunder  as  we  may,  we  cannot 
•*  crush.    I  have  met  with    a    few    cases    of   naturally  healthy   undergraduates 
"  exhausted- by  intense  study  extending  over  some  yeurs  ;  but  such  cases  are  ra^, 
«'  and  in  even  these  I  suspect  want  of  exercise,  fresh  air,  and  change  of  siil^ect< 
**  were  more  to  be  blamed  than  study  iteelf." 

/    88589.  B   B 
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These  figures  show  a  decrease  in  the  death-rate  from  all  causes 
of  2  •  1  per  1,000,  during  the  20  years  following  the  passing  of 
the  EdueaMon  Act,  that  is  to  say,  the  deaths  among  children 
aged  5-15  have  diminished  one- third  in  20  year?,  and  though 
we  have  no  proof,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  sickness- 
rate  has  diminished  at  a  similar  rate.  This  remarkable  improve- 
ment is  due  to  a  decrease  of  1  *  7  per  1,000  in  zymotic  diseases  in 
the  20  years,  and  to  0  •  4  per  1,000  in  "  other  disea&es  "  in  the  first 
10  years  following  the  Act,  the  death-rate  from  "  other  causes  " 
being  the  same  in  the  two  decades  following  the  passing  of  the 
Eklucation  Act.  The  death-ra»e  from  nervous  diseases  has  con- 
tinued the  same  throughout  the  three  decades,  the  slight  increase 
in  the  second  decade  being  retrieved  in  the  third.  Now,  it 
is  obvious  from  these  figures  that  school  work  has  not  acted 
injuriously  on  the  children  to  the  extent  of  causing  a  higher 
mortiUity.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  continuous  im- 
provement in  zymotic  diseases,  which  have  become  more  easily 
detected  and  isolated  by  the  collection  of  children  in  schools, 
and  the  position  with  regard  to  "  other  diseases  "  and  "  nervous 
diseases  "  has  been  maintained.  Numerous  legal  measures  have 
been  taken  to  check  the  spread  of  zymotic  diseases,  hence  the 
improvement  in  the  death-rate,  but  no  similar  measures  have 
been  directed  against  "  nervous "  and  "  other  diseases,"  and 
consequently  no  improvement  in  the  death-rates  from  these 
causes  has  taken  place.  Zymotic  and  acute  diseases  are  very 
largely  under  the  control  of  sanitary  science,  but  nervous  diseases 
are  few  in  number,  for  the  most  part  they  are  chronic  affection, 
insidious  in  their  onset,  often  hereditary  in  their  origin,  and 
but  little  amenable  to  medical  treatment,  and  it  is  unreasonable 
to  look  for  an  equal  improvement  in  the  death-rate  in  them,  as  in 
the  easily  controlled  zymotic  diseases.  The  appointment  of 
medical  inspectors  of  schools  might  be  expected  to  lead  to  the 
detection  of  this  class  of  diseases  at  an  early  and  probably  more 
curable  stage.  One  thing  is  obvious,  namely,  that  as  nearly 
all  childi'en  are  now  compelled  to  attend  school,  the  opportunities 
for  superintending  their  health  are  more  favourable  than  they 
have  ever  been  before. 


Orowth  of  tJie  body  in  "i^dation  to  Disease  and  Mental  and 

Physical  Training, 

It  is  a  popular  belief  that  rapid  growth  of  body  is  a  disadvan- 
tage and  exposes  a  child  to  disease  and  renders  him  unfit  for 
educational  discipline.  Within  reasonable  limits  the  reverse  of 
this  is  true.  It  is  natural  for  children  to  grow  in  stature  at  the 
rate  of  about  2  inches  a  year,  and  it  is  when  this  rate  of  growth 
is  not  maintained  that  danger  of  constitutional  disease  or  educa- 
tional over-pressure  is  to  be  apprehended.  At  the  ages  from 
11  to  16  in  girls  and  from  13  to  17  in  boys  there  is  a  consider- 
able acceleration  of  growth  in  stature  and  weight,  and  though 
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these  are  the  most  industrious  years  of  the  school  girl's  and 
boy's  life,  the  death-rate,  and  probably  also  the  dise€we  rate,  is 
the  lowest  of  any  period  of  life.  Thus  between  the  ages  of  11 
and  17  years  the  body  possesses  the  greatest  power  of  resisting 
death,  the  14th  year  in  both  sexes  being  the  year  of  the 
OTeatest  intensity  of  life^  the  death-rate  being  then  at  its 
K)we8t,  and  only  for  boys  2  '36,  and  for  girls  2  •  65  per  1,000 
living.  The  plea  so  often  urged  for  the  relaxation  of  educa- 
tional discipline,  because  about  this  age  a  boy  or  a  ^rl  is  said  to 
be  outgrowing  his  or  her  strength,  has  little  foundation,  and  it  is 
when  the  growth  is  checked  or  becomt^s  stationary  that  relaxa- 
tion is  desirable.  The  following  table,  showing  the  average 
stature  and  weight,  with  the  rate  of  growth  and  the  death-rates 
at  each  age  in  children  of  the  professional  and  commercial 
classes,  demonstrates  these  important  facts,  which  should 
be  borne  in  mind  by  the  schoolmaster  and  medical  inspector 
of  schools.  This  table  also  furnishes  standards  of  stature 
and  weight  for  the  classes  which  are  for  the  most  part  to 
be  found  in  the  secondary  preparatory  and  public  schools. 
Unfortunately  we  do  not  yet  possess  a  sufficient  number 
of  measurements  of  children  of  these  classes  at  ages  below 
nine  years  to  form  standards,  and  consequently  the  table  is 
blank  at  the  younger  ages. 

8iae  of  Body  and  IrUeUigence, 

The  size  of  the  body,  as  determined  by  stature,  weight,  and 
chest-girth,  has  definite  relations  to  precocity  and  dullness  of 
intellect  in  children.  When  we  examine  children  anthropometri- 
cally,  we  find  that  the  more  intelligent  classes  are  taller  and 
heavier  at  corresponding  ages  than  the  less  intelligent — the  most 
favoured  classes  than  the  less  favoured  classes.  The  following 
table  shows  a  pretty  regular  gradation  of  decreasing  stature  and 
weight  of  boys  aged  11  to  12  years  of  diflerent  classes  of  the 
population : — 


Number  of 
Obscn-ations. 

Class  of  School. 

Stature. 

Weight. 

150 
686 
181 
341 
840 
180 

Public  Schools.  -            -            -           - 
Middle  Class  Schools      • 
Elementary  Schools        -           -            - 
Factory  Children            .            -            - 
Boyal  Military  Asylum  -            -            - 
Industrial  Schools           ... 

Inches 
55-0 
53-6 
52-6 
61-6 
51-2 
49*6 

Lbs. 
78-7 
68*0 
67-8 
67-4 
65-1 
68*2 

As  age  advances  the  difference  widens,  and  at  14  years  of  age 
industrial  school  boys  are  nearly  7  inches  (6-85)  shorter  of 
stature,  and  24f  lbs.  lighter  in  weight  than  boys  of  the  pro- 
fessional classes  of  the  same    age.      Still  later  the  difference 
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become  less  as  the  less  favoured  classes  attain  maturity  at  a 
more  advanced  age  than  the  well-nurtured  classes.  Full  growth 
in  stature  is  attained  in  the  professional  classes  about  the  21st 
year,  but  in  the  poorer  classes  not  before  the  26th  or  26th  year. 
Thus,  just  as  girls  attain  maturity  earlier  than  boys  of  corre- 
sponding classes,  so  the  better  class  boys  attain  maturity  earlier 
than  boys  of  the  poorer  classes ;  when  I  state,  therefore,  that 
big  boys  are  more  precocious  than  small  boys,  I  am  stating  in 
another  way  the  fact  that  big  boys  are  more  developed  than 
little  boys  mentally,  as  well  as  physically,  and  more  work  both 
mental  and  physical  may  be  requii'ed  of  them. 

Mr.  Townsend  Porter,  an  American  writer,  who  has  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  children  in 
the  St.  Louis  schools,  gives,  among  others,  the  following  table, 
illustrating  the  relation  between  the  physical  development  and 
the  capacity  for  mental  labour. 


Mean  Weight  of  Boys  Aged  11,  distributed  in  School 

Grades. 


Grades. 

No.  of  Boys 
Weighed. 

Mean  Weight. 

I. 

II.  .... 

III.  .            -                         -            - 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

59 
311 
665 
546 
123 

33 

Kilos. 

28-83 

29-74 

30-92 

31-43 

32-41 

33-29 

Lbs. 
English. 
63-4 
65-4 
68-0 
69*2 
71-3 
73-3 

Although  they  are  of  the  same  age,  the  59  boys  of  Grade  L, 
the  lowest  grade,  weigh  less  than  the  boys  of  Grade  11.,  and 
these,  again,  are  lighter  than  the  boys  in  the  higher  grades.  It 
may  be  that  some  of  the  boys  in  the  higher  grades  have  lived 
under  more  favourable  conditions  as  to  food,  &C9  than  those  of 
the  lower  grades ;  but  these  are  factors  which  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  in  rearing  and  educating  children.  An  undersized, 
or  an  imperfectly  fed  child  is  not  capable  of  the  same  mental 
or  physical  work  as  a  well-grown  and  well-fed  child  of  the 
same  age.  The  result  is  the  same  whether  we  measure  different 
classes  or  different  individuals  of  the  same  class,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  general  statement  that  taJl  and 
heavy  children  possess  higher  powers  of  mental  labour  than  the 
stunted  and  ill-developed  individuals  of  the  same  age ;  and 
consequently  any  check  to  the  physical  development  by  school 
work,  bad  feeding,  or  other  causes  are  certain  evidence  of 
physical  and  mental  overpressure.  A  healthy  and  normal 
physical  development  of  body  carries  with  it  a  corresponding 
mental  vigour,  and  an  imperfect  developed  body  a  sluggish  mind ; 
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and  althougli  undersized  boys  often  excel  in  special  subjects 
they  are  not  equal  to  the  all-round  culture  which  it  is  the  object 
of  education  to  foster.  Precocity  in  undersized  children  should 
be  discouraged,  and  not  encouraged,  as  is  too  often  the  case  by 
parents,  schoolmaster,  and  the  vanity  of  the  pupil  himself,  as  it 
interferes  with  the  physical  development  of  th*  body,  and  such 
children  rarely  excel  when  they  grow  up,  even  in  the  special 
subjects  they  have  cultivated  as  children.  Cultivate  the 
physical  perfection  of  the  body  and  the  mental  perfection  will 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  neglect  or  suppress  the  physical 
and  force  the  mental  faculties  and  failure  of  both  will  certainly 
follow.  The  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  does  not  possess — 
nor  can  they  be  expected  to  possess — the  technical  knowledge  of 
sanitation  which  questions  of  this  kind  demand,  and  it  is  only 
by  the  appointment  of  medical  inspectors  that  school  children 
can  be  protected  from  the  dangers  which  surround  them.  The 
measuring  rod  and  balance  should  be  deemed  as  necessary  a 
piece  of  school  furniture  as  the  desks,  forms,  and  books. 

The  anthropometric  study  of  whole  schools  is  very  instruc- 
tive. In  the  Bulletin  de  Vlnstitut  Internationale  de  Statistique 
for  1892,  I  have  shown  from  measurements  made  by  the 
resident  officials  the  sorious  degradation  in  stature  and  weight 
which  has  taken  place  at  the  Royal  Military  Asylum  and  at 
Christ's  Hospital  School  in  the  later  period  of  school  life.  On 
the  other  hand  I  have  shown  that  boarding-.school  life  may  be 
carried  on  without  any  falling-off  in  physique,  but  on  the 
contrary  with  a  slight  and  constant  improvement  in  both 
stature  and  weight,  &om  measurements  made  over  a  period  of 
27  years  in  the  Friends'  (Quakers)  School,  York  (see  Report  of 
theAnthropomelric  Committee  of  British  Association,  1883).  In 
the  schools  where  the  physical  development  showed  a  falling  off, 
both  of  which  are  charity  schools,  it  is  probable  that  8ome 
errors  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  food  were  tlie  primary 
cause  of  the  depression.  Whatever  may  be  the  advantage  of 
low  living  to  high  thinking  in  adultn,  it  certainly  is  not  beneficial 
to  growing  children,  either  as  individualp,  or  collected  in  large 
bodies  in  schools. 


Bodily  Deformity  in  its  relation  to  School-work. 

In  addition  to  a  general  deficiency  of  physical  development, 
there  are  many  special  deformities  of  the  body  which  indicate  a 
defective  nervous  system,  and  which  would  be  easily  recognised 
by  a  medical  inspector  of  schools,  but  would  escape  the  notice 
of  the  present  school  inspectors.  Dr.  Clouston  has  studied  these 
which  occur  on  the  borderland  of  idiotcy  and  insanity,  and  has 
thereby  opened  up  a  new  field  for  inquiry  into  the  correlation 
of  the  physical  and  mental  development  of  children  (see  The 
Neuroses  of  Development^  by  T.  S.  Clouston,  M.D.  1891). 
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As  deformity    of  the   body   nearly   always   diminishes   the 
stature,    many  children    suffering    from    such    defects   would 
fall  into   lower  grades  than   fully-grown   children   of  corres- 
ponding ages ,  hut  I  will  here  enumerate  some  of  the  physical 
defects  of    the    body  and    their    mental  associations,   which 
are   indicative    of    faulty   innervation.     Congenital  : — Harelip, 
qleft  palate,  deformed   palate,  cleft  spine  (spina  hfida),  club 
foot  (talipes),  malformation  of  organs,  &c.     From  birth  to  seven 
years  of  age : — Scrofula,  rickets,  convulsionSj  infantile  pai^alysis, 
epilepsy,  stammering,  backwardness  of  speech,  squint,  flat  eye 
{hypermetropia),  deaf-dumbness,  water-on-the-brain,  tubercular 
(scrofulous),  diseases  of  the  brain.     From  7  to  1 3  years :—  St. 
Vitus's  dance,  epilepsy,  asthma,   sleep-walking,    megrim,   short 
sight,    squint.     From    13   to    25    years: — Epilepsy,   chlorosis, 
hysteria,    stupidity,     impulsiveness,      dipsomania,     perverted 
moral  sense,  tastes,  and  volition,  arrested  body  growth,  ugliness, 
strumous  joint    diseases,   ingrowing  nails,   beardlessness,   con- 
sumption, &c.     This  list  is  taken  from  Dr.  Clouston  s  classifi- 
cation, as  it  does  not  .embrace  the  numerous  refinements  of  signs 
and  symptoms  employed  by  Dr.  Warner  (The  Groioth  and  Means 
of  Trainirig  the  Mental  Faculty),  and  which  I  think  are  not 
.  suited  for  practical  application  to  school  inspection  for  sanitary 
purposes,  though  very  suitable  for  special  inquiries  into  individual 
cases.     "  If  we  could  find,"  says  Dr.  Clouston,  "  any  bodily  or 
"  mental  signs  that  would  enable  us  to  say  in  regard  to  any 
*  individual  at  12  or  13,  or  esu'lier, '  He  will  by  and  bye  be 
^*  'liable  to  adolescent  insanity  or  other  neuroses,*  it  might  lead 
"  us  to  devise  such  measures  and  conditions  of  life  as  might 
"  be  prophylactic.     As  yet  we  are  not  able  so  to  read  his  future 
**  definitely.     The  deformed  palate,  I  have  pointed  out,  occurs  in 
*'  56  per  cent,  of  the  adolescent  insane :  it  is  a  new,  and,  I 
'/  think,   a  very   important,  though  not  a  sure  danger-signal. 
"  Commonly,  all  the  form  of  our  facial  expression  are  neurotic, 
"  and  the  development   is  retarded  for  the   age    .     .     .     All 
"  sorts  of  postponements  of  developmental  processes,  all  forms 
"  of  asymmetry  about  the  head  and  face  should  be   danger- 
"  signals  taken  along  with  a  neurotic  heredity." 

II. — Sanitary  Inspection  of  School  Houses. 

It  is  unnecessary,  and  indeed  it  would  be  impossible,  to  state 
within  the  compass  of  a  paper  of  this  kind,  the  details  which 
would  fall  within  the  sphere  of  the  medical  inspector  as  the 
sanitary  inspector  of  school  premises.  The  inspection  of  the 
structure,  aspect,  drainage,  ventilation,  &c.  would  be  guided  by 
the  rules  common  to  the  sanitary  inspection  of  other  public 
institutions  and  dwelling-houses,  the  points  requiring  special 
attention  being  the  lighting,  warming,  and  seating  o\  the  class- 
rooms.    The  light  should   be  ample,  even  on   dull   days    nnd 
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ehould  fall  behind,  and  on  the  Ifeft  in  preference  to  the  right, 
but  on  no  account  in  front  of  the  pupil.  Much  injuiy  is  done 
to  the  eyesiglit  and  bad  habits  of  body  are  acquired  by  im- 
perfect or  faulty  lighting  of  class-rooms,  and  architects  are  much 
to  blame  for  this,  as  they  are  often  more  concerned  to  place  the 
windows  where  they  will  give  a  good  effect  to  the  outer  appear- 
ance of  the  structure  than  to  secure  the  convenience  and 
advantage  of  its  inmates.  It  is  desirable  also  that  class-rooms 
should  be  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  as  sunlight  is 
now  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  destroyers  of  disease 
germs,  and,  therefore,  of  disinfectants.  School-rooma  should  allow 
of  not  less  than  350  or  400  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each  pupil,  and, 
a«  far  as  possible,  should  be  heated  by  open  fires  to  aid  the 
ventilation  as  well  as  warm  the  room.  The  seats  and  desks 
should  be  graduated  in  height  to  the  size  of  the  pupils,  and  not 
according  to  the  age-grading  usually  adopted ;  in  this  respect 
the  elementary  schools  are  far  in  advance  of  the  secondary 
schools. 

In  boarding  schools  house  masters  and  mistresses  take  further 
and  grave  responsibilities  on  themselves,  as  they  become  respon- 
sible for  the  domestic  and  personal  care,  as  well  as  the  education 
of  their  pupils,  and  the  feeding  and  sleeping  accommodation  will 
require  careful  investigation  by  ti?e  medical  inspector.  School 
masters  and  mistresses  at  the  heads  of  boarding  schools  should  be 
examined  as  to  their  knowledge  of  personal  and  domesti(;  hygiene, 
and  the  inspector  should  satisfy  himself  that  they  are  sufficiently 
alive  to,  and  practically  acquainted  with,  the  wants  of  growing 
childi'en.  All  systems  of  feeding  which  requires  to  be  supple* 
mented  by  home  hampern  or  pocket-money  are  bad,  and  should 
not  be  recognised  or  permitted.  Many  heads  of  schools,  with 
the  best  intention  of  doing  their  duty  to  their  charges,  give  too 
little  food,  or  food  of  an  inferior  quality,  or  deficient  in  variety^ 
and  not  at  sutficiently  frequent  intervals  ;  or  the  menls  are 
hurried  over  by  the  children  in  their  anxiety  to  get  into  the 
playground.  Often  the  meal  in  badly  served  for  lack  of 
attendance,  and  nearly  always  the  jounger  children  are  (unin- 
tentionally) sacrificed  to  the  elder  ones  in  schools,  when  the 
difference  of  age  is  considerable.  Few  children  in  boarding 
schoolH  get  enough  sleep,  or  lie  a  sufficient  time  in  the  recum- 
bent position.  Here  again  the  younger  children  suffer  from  the 
greater  attention  given  to  the  elder  boys  and  girls  when  ages, 
differ  widely.  Under  all  circumi^tance-  the  younger  children 
are  sacrificed  to  the  elder  ones ;  their  hours  in  ?chool  iind  at  play, 
as  well  as  at  meals  and  during  sleep,  aie  regulated  by  the 
requirements  of  the  elder  pupils  instead  of  by  their  own  needs, 
and  I  have,  therefore,  constructed  the  followinu  table  to  show  the 
due  distribution  of  tlie  time  ot  children  of  different  school  ages 
in  school  work,  sleep  and  rest,  meals^  and  j)lay  and  exercises : — 
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The  statures  and  weights  given  in  the  table  are  those  of 
the  general  population,  as  we  do  not  yet  possess  a  tru3t- 
worthy  series  and  observations  of  the  better  classes  at  ages 
below  13  years,  but  they  are  sufficiently  neax  the  truth  for  our 
purpose,  and  any  slight  error  which  might  arise  would  be  in 
favour  of  secondary  school  children.  The  physique  is  given, 
as  the  age  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  a  child's  position 
in  such  a  time  table.  A  child  who  is  much  below  the  mean 
height  and  weight  of  his  age  should  be  placed  a  year  below,  and 
one  who  is  a  good  deal  above  the  mean,  especially  if  the  weight 
be  good,  may  be  advanced  a  year  above  that  which  his  actual 
age  requires.  This  elasticity  in  the  standard  is  more  applicable 
in  the  higher  than  the  lower  ages,  but  in  any  case  it  must  be 
exercised  with  great  care.  'J'hese  remarks  apply  equally  to 
girls  and  boys,  but  it  must  be  understood  that,  in  order  to  its 
working  satisfactorily,  the  physical  proportions  must  be  ascer- 
tained before  the  scale  of  time  for  ages  is  apportioned,  as 
children  of  the  more  favoured  classes  in  preparatory  and  high 
schools  will,  to  a  large  extent,  fall  into  classes  liigher  than  their 
actual  ages,  and  consequently  may  have  longer  hours  of  work. 

Many  school  masters  and  mistresses,  who  are  for  the  most 
part  creatures  of  routine  and  red  tape,*  will  demur  to  this 
distribution  of  the  time  of  their  pupils,  and  will  say  that  with 
the  existing  requirements  of  public  schools  aud  examining  boards, 
and  the  scramble  for  scholarships  and  prizes  it  is  unworkable,  as 
providing  too  little  time  for  school  work  between  the  ages  of 
8  to  14  years.  This  is  indeed  what  the  headmastera  of  some 
large  preparatory  schools  tell  me,  and  I  am  further  assured  by 
them  that  in  preparing  for  scholarships,  boys  of  these  ages  often 
work  as  much  as  eight  hours  a  day.  My  reply  to  these  objectors 
is  that  the  scheme  has  been  drawn  up  tor  the  protection  of 
young  children,  especially  the  younger  children  in  large  schools 
with  pupils  whose  ages  range  widely,  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  medical  inspector  of  schools  to  lay  down  the  sanitary  laws 
and  for  the  schoolmasters  to  find  the  way  to  carry  them  out. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  educational  over-pressure  as  exists  takes 
place  from  above  downwards  and  not  from  below  upwards.  It 
is  the  unreasonable  demands  of  public  schools,  universities,  and 
professional  examination  boards,  consisting  of  persons  who  have 
no  necessary  experience  of  the  training  of  young  children, 
which  keep  the  whole  range  of  teachers,  from  the  kindergarten 
and  infant  school  upwards,  in  a  ferment  of  worry  and  anxiety  of 
which  the  children  are  the  victims.  As  it  is  quite  hopeless  to 
rea^h  the  examiners,  their  pressure  must  be  resisted  in  the 
interests  of  the  children  by  limiting  the  output  of  cram  by  the 
adoption  of  a  time-table  such  as  I  have  drawn  up. 

{school  masters  and  mistresses  are  accustomed  to  make  the 
younger  equally  with  the  elder  pupils  go  to  bed  and  get  up  at 

"^  Frofessor  Clifford  Allbutt  in  the  article  already  referred  to  sa  js :  *"nie 
**  education  of  our  children  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  men  who  cot  only 
"  ignore  the  science  of  cdacation,  an<i  undergo  no  training  for  the  work,  hot  are  in 
**  that  stage  of  ignorance  when  scientific  memods  are  angrily  defied." 
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the  same  hour,  to  take  their  meals  at  the  same  intervals  and  at 
the  same  hours,  to  work  in  school,  or  at  any  rate,  spend  the 
same  hours  in  school,  to  play  the  same  games,  and  in  every- 
thing to  conform  to  discipline  which  is  desi£;ned  for  the  elder 
pupils  and  ignore  the  special  requirements  oi  the  younger  onea 
It  is  injurious  from  a  physical,  cruel  from  a  moral,  and  foolish 
from  an  educational,  i:oint  of  view,  to  subject  young,  restless, 
children  to  the  same  restraints  as  to  hours  of  work,  sleep,  and 
meals  as  older  ones  ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  avoided  in  schools  in 
which  children  of  widely  varying  ages  are  educated,  a  limit 
should  be  put  to  the  existence  of  such  schools,  and  separate 
schools  for  children  with  nai  row  ranges  of  age  established  in 
place  of  them. 

The  hours  for  school  work  given  in  the  table  are  intended  to 
include  class  work,  home  lessons,  and  preparations,  but  not 
punishments  of  a  mental  character.  Punishments  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  of  a  physical  kind,  and  when  birching  is  not 
suitable  some  gymnastic  exercises  which,  while  it  deprives  the 
pupil  of  his  playtime,  is  physically  beneficial  to  him.  Fortu- 
nately punishments  of  this  kind  are  suitable  for  girls  as  well 
boys,  and  should  not  le  spared  on  the  mistaken  grounds 
that  they  are  not  beneficial  when  not  done  in  a  cheerful  spirit. 
The  time  for  school  work  is  calculated  for  six  days  a  week, 
from  which  must  be  deducted  four  hours  for  two  half  holidays. 
It  should  be  distributed  as  equally  as  possible  between  meals 
and  play  hours  in  fourths  of  the  time  for  the  respective  ages ; 
thus,  a  child  of  seven,  should  work  four  half  hours  with  suitable 
intervals,  and  one  of  17,  four  one-hour  periods,  and  so  on  at 
other  ages.  The  morning  is  the  best  time  of  the  day  for  study, 
and  the  two  or  three  hours  after  a  large  mid-day  meal  the 
worst.  In  winter,  the  time  after  the  mid-day  meal  should  be  set 
apart  for  games,  like  football,  which  can  only  be  played  by 
daylight. 

Hours  of  Sleep  and  Rest  in  the  Recurmbent  Portion. 

Home  lessons  in  day  schools  and  preparations  in  boarding 
schools  are  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  and  unrest  to  children, 
and  often  interfere  with  the  time  which  should  be  spent  in 
sleep.  They  are  set  by  masters  and  mistresses  with  a  light 
heart,  because  they  have  not  themselves  the  worry  of  superin- 
tending them.  The  time  is  taken  from  either  the  time  for 
sleep  or  play.,  and  the  lessons  are  for  the  most  part  done  in  the 
evening,  when  the  child's  mind  and  body  are  "fatigued  and 
unequal  to  mastering  new  work,  especially  in  the  case  of  home 
lessons  when  the  chiH  has  not  the  help  of  a  teacher  or  the 
influence  of  the  school  atmosphere  of  work.  This  is  a  matter 
of  routine  which  requires  revision  and  probably  the  abolition  of 
an  unwise  and  unprofitable  custom.  Seeing  how  persistent 
first  impression  on  the  minds  of  children  are,  it  would  be  more 
rational  to  prepare  lessons  in  school  hours  and  depute  to  the 
parents  the  present  functions  of  the  schoolmaster  of  examining 
their  children  in  the  work  done  in  school,  and   thus  reverse 
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the  existing  order  of  things.  Objections  may  be  raised  to- 
the  long  hours  I  have  set  apart  lor  sleep  and  rest,  and  it  will 
be  uro^ed  that  children  cannot  sleep  so  many  hours  con- 
secutively, but  rest  iu  the  recumbent  position  is  not  less 
necessary  than  sleep  for  growing  children.  The  circulation  of 
the  blood  is  to  a  certain  extent  undor  the  influence  of  gravita- 
tion, especially  in  quick-growing  children  with  poor  blood,  and 
the  recumbent  position  is  necessary  for  a  due  supply  of  blood 
to  the  brain  and  upper  parts  of  the  body.  Moreover,  growth  in 
height  takes  place  more  freely  in  the  recumbent  than  the 
upright  position,  as  we  often  see  in  children  confined  to  bed  for 
a  few  weeks  by  illness ;  and  all  the  tendencies  to  deformity  of 
the  spine  and  lower  limbs,  caused  by  constrained  positions  in 
school,  are  counteracted  by  removing  the  strain  on  special  sets 
of  muscles,  by  placing  the  body  in  the  recumbent  position. 
Nature  is  constantly  reminding  us  of  the  need  for  rest  by 
the  way  young  children  throw  themselves  on  the  ground, 
even  when  absorbed  in  games  and  amusements  which  require 
other  positions.  Fainting  among  school  girls,  when  it  is  not 
due  to  bad  ventilation  or  too  tight  clothing,  is  due  to  the 
retention  of  the  body  in  the  erect  position  for  too  long  a  time ; 
nnd  much  of  the  inattention  and  incoherence  in  class  is  due  to  the 
fame  cause.  The  so-called  "  idle  hours  "  of  childi'en  spent  in 
sleep  and  lying  down  are,  therefore,  as  essential  to  the  future 
physical  and  mental  well-being  of  children  as  the  food  they  eat 
and  the  exercise  they  take.  The  table  shows  the  minimum 
number  of  hours  for  sleep  and  rest  for  children  of  different 
ages,  and  in  the  lower  ages,  especially,  they  should  be  extended 
rather  than  curtailed. 

Time  for  Meals. 

It  is  only  in  boarding  schools  that  the  time  for  meals  can  be 
strictly  regulated.  Nevertheless  the  intervals  in  the  school- 
work  in  day  schools  should  be  ample,  and  parent's  should  be 
impressed  as  far  as  possible  with  the  need  for  the  due  observance 
of  leisure  in  the  taking  of,  and  the  time  inmiediately  following, 
meals.  Children  under  10  years  of  age  requiie  frequent  small 
meals  rather  than  few  larger  ones.  The  digestion  of  young 
children  is  very  rapid,  and  the  stomach  becomes  quickly  emptied^ 
even  without  the  full  digestion  of  the  food  taken,  and  such  chil- 
dren are  quickly  hungry  and  easily  satisfied.  Children  under 
10  years  should  have  five  meals,  and  those  above  that  age  four 
meals  a  day. 

III. — Physical  Education. 

Tiviefm^  Physical  Exercises,  Oamesj  and  Play, 

Under  this  head  falls  the  chief  part  of  the  physical  education 
of  school  children,  although  the  term  should  cover  all  that 
pertains  to  the  physical  welfare  of  school  children.  In  the  time- 
table I  have  set  apart  seven  hours  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  5-12  years,  and  six  hours  for  13-21  \ear8  for  play  and 
exercises,  but  it  must  not  be  understood  that  the  whole  of  thia 
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time  is  to  be  devoted  to  athletics  and  gyinDasties.  Every 
school  should  be  provided  with  a  cricket  and  football  field ;  a 
smaller  asphalted  or  gravelled  court  €«  a  playground,  for  the 
old-fashioned  social  childrens'  games  with  balls,  &c.  specially 
suited  to  young  children,  and  for  use  in  breaks  in  the  hours  of 
school  work,  after  meal  times,  and  after  dark ;  and  a  gymnasium 
for  systematic  physical  exercises.  Their  should  also  be  con- 
venience for  bathing  and  swimming,  and  for  periodical  walks  in 
the  country  or  seaside  in  pursuit  of  natural  history.  I  have 
already  called  attention  to  the  need  for  part  of  the  daylight  in 
winter  to  be  set  apart  for  out-door  gamea 

With  respect  to  the  more  active  forms  of  exercises  it  is  certain 
that  football,  cricket,  and  athletic  contests,  running,  &c.,  do  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  young  children,  and  there  is  some 
excess  in  this  direction  which  requires  curtailing  in  preparatory 
schools  for  boys.  For  some  reason  not  well  understood  children 
under  the  agfe  of  12  or  13  amnob  be  trained  like  older  boys  for 
athletic  sports.  The  muscles  will  not  increase  in  size  and 
harden  in  the  limbs,  in  shoit,  will  not  "  train,"  and  the  strength, 
speed,  and  "  wind  "  have  not  the  staying  power  which  might  be 
expected  from  such  exercises.  The  physical  work  done,  there- 
fore, is  the  day's  supply  of  energy  and  not  the  accumulated 
energy  and  adoptiveness  of  muscle  associated  with  training, 
hence  football  soon  exhausts  young  children  and  is  too  violent 
while  it  la^ts  to  be  of  permanent  advantage.  The  same  objection 
applies  to  all  violent  forms  of  exercise  in  the  gymnasium  or 
elsewhere,  hence  small  children  enjoy  playing  games  and  are 
more  benefited  by  them  than  by  athletics  or  gymnastics  with 
apparatus.  There  are,  however,  many  light  g3naanastic  exercises 
with  light  dum1>bells,  bars,  and  clubs,  suitable  for  young 
children  of  both  sexes,  and  they  are  frequently  taught  in  schools. 
This  class  of  exercise  can  be  practised  by  a  considerable  number 
of  children  at  the  same  time  and  accompanied  by  music,  and 
hence  they  are  often  called  musical  drill.  The  music  serves  to 
mark  the  time  and  to  amuse  the  children  and  make  the  exercises' 
popular.  It  is  sometimes  a  custom  with  teachers  of  these 
exercises  to  accompany  them  with  the  singing  of  simple  airs,  but 
this  is  an  error  to  be  avoided.  When  a  muscular  effort  has  to 
be  made  the  chest  is  expanded,  tlie  vocal  apparatus  closed,  and 
the  breathing  suspended,  and  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  impOssiblef 
to  make  a  muscular  effort  and  sing  at  the  same  time.  Singing 
is  itself  when  properly  taught,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  respiration 
is  properly  graduated  to  the  production  of  different  voice  sounds; 
an  excellent  exercise  for  the  chest,  but  it  should  always  bef 
practised  standing  and  not  moving  about. 

There  are  various  so-called  "  systems  "  of  gymnastics  for  young 
children,  but  the  fault  of  all  of  them  is  that  they  are  too  systematic 

and  constraining  to  the  pupil  as  well  as  the  teacher,"^    It  must  be- 

■ "  '  I      « ' ■        '  •  -f  •• 

•  For  an  account  of  these  *•  systems,"  see  "Papers  on  Physical  Education," .t)y 
▼arious  writeis;  collected  and  edited  hy  C.  Roberts,  F.R.C.S.  London:  Geo. 
BeU&  Sons,  1891. 
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borne  in  mind  that  the  chief  advantage  of  exercises  of  this  kind 
is  gained  during  the  time  of  acquiring  the  movements,  and  that 
they  are  less  useful  when  fully  mastered  and  carried  out 
automatically,  hence  a  frequent  change  of  exercise  is  desirable. 

After  the  age  of  13  years  the  body  becomes  capable  of 
training,  and  the  sinews  and  muscles  add  to  their  energy  from 
day  to  day  provided  the  exercises  are  not  carried  on  to  the 
extent  of  producing  fatigue  and  exhaustion.  Athletic  and 
active  games  are  the  most  useful  form  of  exercise  after  the  age 
of  13  or  14,  and  they  are  bo  well  known  in  our  schools  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  refer  to  them  in  detail.  They  should  be  made 
the  central  feature  of  physical  education  to  which  all  other 
forms  should  be  supplementary.  But  a  large  number  of  schools, 
especially  girls*  schools,  are  ill  provided  with  ground  for  athletic 
exercises  and  games,  and  where  this  is  the  case  gymnastics 
must  be  resorted  to.  It  is  a  national  misfortune  that  school 
masters  and  mistresses  are  so  ignorant  of  the  merest  elements  of 
physical  education  as  effected  by  gymnastics,  and  that,  while 
they  interest  themselves  and  often  personally  superintend  or  take 
part  in  athletic  games  they  treat  gymnastics  with  indifference, 
handing  over  their  pupils  to  the  military  drill  sergeant  in  a 
gymnasium  of  their  own,  or  sending  them  to  the  nearest 
public  institution  of  the  kind  under  similar  military  manage- 
ment. Ad  assistant  master*  who  does  not  know  all  about 
cricket  and  football,  would  find  considerable  difficulty  in 
obtaining  employment,  but  an  acquaintance  with  gymnastics 
is  never  required  of  hint  Ojonnastics  do  not  require  more  time 
to  master  than  games,  and  in  a  school  where  there  are  several 
assistants,  one  at  least  should  be  capable  of  superintending  the 
work  in  the  gymnasium.  The  cause  of  all  this  neglect  is  due  to 
the  popular  notion  that  gymnastics  are  essentially  miUtary 
exercises,  and  consequently  no  one  but  a  man  trained  in  the 
army  is  capable  of  teachii^  them.  This  is  a  profound  error,  as 
the  average  drill  sergeant,  no  matter  what  his  skill  as  a  gymnast 
may  be,  is  the  worst  person  that  can  be  selected  to  train  school 
children.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions,  but  the  ordinary 
drill  sergeant  is  an  uneducated  person,  who  has  no  knowledge  of 
physical  training  until  he  joined  the  army  as  a  young  recruit  of 
17  or  18,  and  whose  subsequent  experience  has  been  first  to  be 
roughly  knocked  into  shape  by  another  man  of  his  own  rank  in 
life,  and  afterwards  to  be  employed  himself  to  knock  other 
rough  recruits  into  soldiers,  with  a  certain  amount  of  muscular 
aptitude  and  obedience  to  orders — occupatioos  almost  fatal  to 
the  fine  intelligence  necessary  to  the  training  of  the  more  delicate 
and  immatiu-e  body  of  the  school  boy  or  girl.  Neither  has  the 
medical  profei-sion  given  the  subject  of  physical  education,  as 
carried  on  in  the  gymnasium,  sufficient  attention,  although  most 
doctors  are  ready  enough  to  prescribe  such  exercises  for  children. 
Nevertheless  there  is  a  great  deal  of  excellent  work  done  by  a 
large  number  of  persons  engaged  in  physical  education. 
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With  the  object  of  organising  this  skill,  and  training  better 
educated  and  more  competent  persons  as  teachers  of  gymnaBtics,  I 
founded  a  college  in  1891  called  "  The  British  College  of  Physical 
Education.''  This  college  has  not  received  the  encouragement  it 
deserves  from  educationalists  and  medical  men,  and  consequently 
it  still  remains  under  the  domination  of  the  professional  drill 
sergeant,  and  it  has  not  attracted  the  proper  class  of  students 
thus  far,  except  on  the  female  side.  A  few  intelligent  young 
women  have  been  trained  as  teachefs  of  gymnastics  to  girls 
and  youDg  boys>  and  have  become  attached  in  many  cases  to 
girls'  high  schools,  where  they  are  duly  appreciated  and  are 
doing  good  work. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enter  into  details  as  to  the  gymnastic 
exercises  suitable  for  school  chilrlren,  as  they  require  to  be 
graduated  to  various  classes  and  individual  physiques.  The 
employment  of  what  are  called  free  exercises  with  light  appa- 
ratus like  dumb-bells,  French  bars,  and  Indian  clubs,  being 
preferred  to  the  more  risky  acrobatic  performances  on  high 
apparatus  so  much  affected  by  the  drill  sergeant  and  the 
professional  gymnast. 

Physical  Deformities, 

Although  we  possess  no  evidence  that  education,  as  at  present 
carried  on,  increases  the  death  rate  of  children  of  school  ages,  or 
that  it  produces  serious  ill-health,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
tends  to  produce  certain  bodily  deformities  and  defects  which, 
with  due  attention  to  construction,  lighting,  and  seating  of  class- 
rooms, and  a  systematic  use  of  physical  exercises  can  be  avoided. 
Short-sight,  crooked  spine,  round  shoulder?,  knock  knee,  flat  foot, 
awkwardness  of  gait,  and  the  like  are  very  common,  and  probably 
on  the  increase  in  schools  where  physical  training  is  neglected 
or  ignored.  Systematic  physical  training  will  prevent  tins  c  lass 
of  deformities,  but  it  will  not  remove  them  when  once  they  have 
become  established,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  surgeon  for 
their  correction  and  removal.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance,  ps  cases  of  acquired  defoimity  are  more  likely  to  be 
confirmed  or  mnde  worse  than  corrected  by  gynmastic  exercises. 
They  have  been  acquired  for  the  most  part  by  an  unequal 
development  of  the  muscles  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body  or  of  a 
limb,  and  muscles  which  have  once  acquired  the  mnstery  over 
their  opposing  muscles  will  retain  and  increase  their  superiority 
by  use  of  gymnastics ;  hence  the  quackeries  associated  with 
pymnastics  under  the  name  of  movement  cure,  &c.,  should  never 
De  employed  in  a  school  except  under  the  advice  of  a  surgeon. 

Physical  Examination  of  School  Chiid/ren, 

Physical  education  and  the  general  physical  well-being  of  school 
children  will  not  receive  proper  attention  from  school  masters 
and  mistresses  until  physical  excellence  as  well  as  mental  and 
moral  excellence  is  insisted  on  by  qualifying  examining  boards 
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or  the  army  and  navy,  the  services,  and  the  whole  of  the 
professions.  As  the  teacher's  is  one  of  the  most  important,  indeed 
is  the  most  important,  of  the  professions,  from  a  national  point 
of  view,  seeing  that  the  school  masters  and  mistresses  have  under 
their  case  and  observation  at  one  time  nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
population  of  the  country,  and  are,  or  at  any  rate  ought  to  be, 
held  responsible  for  the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental  training 
of  this  large  number  of  children,  it  is  most  desirable,  in  order  to 
secure  men  and  women  who  are  physically  fit  to  perform  their 
duties,  and  to  interest  them  seriously  in  the  subject  of  physical 
education,  that  they  should  submit  to  a  physical  examination 
themselves,  and  conform  to  a  minimum  physical  qualification. 
The  schoolmaster's  occupation  ought  not  to  be  a  less  healthy  one 
than  that  of  the  clergyman,  priest,  and  minister,  yet  the  death-i'ate 
is  considerably  higher,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures 
taken  from  Decennial  Supplement  to  the  45th  Annual  Report  of 
the  Registrar  General. 


Occupation  (Males  ool}')* 


Mean  Annual  Death-rate  per  1,000  Hring. 


1860-61-71  (3  years). 


Age  25-45. 


Age  45-65. 


1880-81-82  C3  years). 


Age  25-45. 


Age  45-65. 


Clergymen,  priests,  ministers 
Schoolmasters,  teachers    - 


5-96 


9-82 


17-31 


23-56 


4-64 


6-41 


15-93 


19-84 


The  marked  difference  here  shown  in  the  death-rate  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  schoolmaster  and  teacher  is  not  due  to  the 
less  healthy  occupation,  but  to  the  admission  into  the  ranks  of 
the  teacher  of  persons  of  a  less  healthy  constitution  and  lower 
vitality,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  men  often  become 
teachers  whose  health  and  physique  disqualifies  them  for  other 
occupations,  and  it  is  obvious  that  persons  who  are  themselves 
unequal  to  physical  training  and  exercise  will  be  lukewarm 
supporters  of  the  physical  education  and  tmning  of  their  pupils, 
and  indifferent  to  their  periodic  physical  examination.* 

I  submit  the  following  table  as  an  average  standard  of  physical 
proportions  for  young  school  masters  and  mistresses  (and,  indeed, 
all  professions)  of  the  ages  1 9  to  23  years.  It  is  constructed 
for  the  most  part  from  measurements  made  on  stvidents  in 
Amhurst,  Holyock,  and  Wellesley  Colleges,  U.S.A.,  by  Dr. 
Hitchcock  and  Miss  Wilson,  medical  superintendent  of  the 
gymna^iium  attached  to  the  colleges.  The  students  are  drawn 
from  the  general  population,  and  the  measurements  are  rather 

below  that  of  our  English  university  students,  and  they  are 

M  I — — «       "■■■  ■  —        ...  -■-> 

*  The  remarkable  decrease  in  the  death-rates  of  schoolmasters  and  teachers  during 
the  past  20  years,  as  shown  in  this  table,  is  evidence  if  more  were  required  of  the 
increasing  healthiness  of  school  work.    The  death-rote  of  clergymen,  &c.,  ife  the  \ 
lowest  of  any  class  or  occupations  in  this  country  at  the  ages  given  above. 
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therefore,  better  suited  to  school  teachers  in  this  country,  many  of 
whom  are  not  univeraity  men.  The  figures  are  trustworthy,  as  I 
have  tested  them  in  many  respects  by  similar  measurements  made 
in  this  country.  The  table  contains  many  details  which  are  not 
necessary  for  determining  the  physical  qualifications  of  young 
men  and  women  as  school  masters  and  mistresses,  but  I  have 
allowed  them  to  stand,  as  they  furnish  many  interesting  and 
useful  details  to  the  scientific  student  of  anthropometry.  The 
unnecessary  measurements  are  printed  in  italics.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  unfair  to  expect  a  school  master  or  mistress  to  come 
up  to  the  averages  of  this  table,  but  they  should  not  fall  far  short 
of  them,  and  the  proportion  between  the  stature,  weight,  and  chest 
girths,  should  be  insisted  on.  In  many  cases  a  medical  exami- 
nation of  the  internal  organs  would  be  necessary,  but  this  would 
be  qf  a  technical  character  which  need  not  be  explained  here. 
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If  we  could  get  the  school  master  and  mistress  interested  in 
this  matter  of  physical  examination  of  the  body,  the  whole 
population  would  soon  be  brought  under  its  influence,  as  every 
school  would  have  a  set  of  apparatus  for  the  physical  examina- 
tion of  the  pupils,  and  the  pupils,  in  their  turn,  would  carry  the. 
work  to  the  colleges,  and  into  their  daily  life.  Failing  a  volun- 
tary efibrt  of  this  kind,  physical  examinations  should  be  made 
compulsory  in  every  State -registered  school. 

The  only  apparatus  required  for  school  purposes,  are  a 
measuring  rod,  measuring  tape,  a  weighing  machine,  and  one  of 
the  many  forms  of  the  dynamometer  and  spirometer  for  testing 
the  strength  an<l  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  but  the  latter  instru- 
ment is  not  essential.  The  measurements  usually  made  are 
the  standing  and  sitting  height,  span  of  arms,  chest  girth— ^fuU 
and  eiof  )ty — weight,  and  strength  ;  but  extensive  observation  has 
shown  that  two  of  these,  viz.,  the  sitting  height  and  span  of 
arms  are  not  necessary,  as  they  agree  with  the  other  measure- 
ment so  uniformly,  when  an  average  is  taken,  as  to  be  of  no 
individual  value. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  physical  measure- 
ment of  boys  in  some  of  our  large  public  schools,  notably 
Marlborough,  Cheltenham,  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham, 
^^by,  Oiggleswick,  &c.,  and  we  possess  a  large  body  of  statistics 
avulable  as  standards  for  this  class,  but  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  subject  in  preparatory  schools,  and,  consequently, 
we  have  few  data  for  standards  of  comparison  of  the  better 
classes,  below  the  age  of  13  or  14  years.  I  have  already  given 
(he  stature  and  weight  of  children  of  school  ages  of  the  general 
population,  and  incomplete  standards  for  the  professional  and 
commercial  classes.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  children  of 
the  well-nurtured  classes,  mature  physically  more  quickly  than 
those  of  the  poorer  and  ill -fed  classes,  and  that  the  former  are 
at  corresponding  ages  taller  and  heavier.  There  are  important 
differences  in  the  two  sexes  also,  which  are  as  follows  :— 

1.  From  birth  to  the  age  of  five  years,  the  rate  of  growth  is 

the  same  in  both  sexes,  girls  being  a  little  shoiter  in 
stature,  and  Ughter  in  weight  at  corresponding  ages. 

2.  From  5  to  10  years,  boys  grow  a  little  more  rapidly  than 

girls,  the  difference  being  due  to  a  check  in  the  growth 
of  girls. 

3.  From  10  to  15  years,  girls  grow  more  rapidly  than  boys, 

and  at  the  ages  11^  to  14^  are  actually  taller,  and  from 
12i  to  15^  years  actually  heavier  than  boys.  The  dif- 
ference is  due  to  a  check  in  the  growth  of  boys,  as  well 
as  a  considerable  acceleration  in  the  growth  of  girls. 

4.  From  15  to  20  years,  boys  again  take  the  lead,  and  grow 

at  first  rapidly,  and  gradually  slower  and  complete  their 
growth  about  the  23rd  year.  After  15  years,  girls  grow 
very  slowly,  and  attain  their  full  stature  about  the  20th 
year, 
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5.  The  chest-girth  in  males  increases  at  a  rate  similar  to  that 

of  the   weight,   but   has   no    definite    relation    to    the  ' 
stature. 

6.  The  strength  of  males  increases  rapidly  from  12  to  19 

years,  and  at  a  rate  similar  to  that  of  the  weight,  more 
slowly  and  regularly  up  to  30  years,  after  which  it 
declines  at  an  increasing  rate  to  60  years.  The  strength 
of  females  increases  at  a  more  uniform  rate  than  that  of 
males  from  9  to  19  years,  still  more  slowly  to  30,  after 
which  it  falls  off  in  a  manner  similar  to  males.  The 
curves  of  strength  for  the  two  sexes  are  not  parallel ;  at 
11  years,  females  are  weaker  than  males  by  22  lbs.,  and 
at  20,  by  36  lbs.  This  is  the  strength  of  arm,  as  in  > 
drawing  a  bow. 

IV. — Personal  Health  and  Provision  for  Sick  School 

Children. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  here  into  the  question  of  the  fitness 
of  individuals  for  school  life,  or  to  describe  the  diseases  .incident 
to  it.     The  fitness  of  children  to  be  sent  to  schools  must  rest  • 
with  parents  and  their  family  doctor  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
the  schoolmaster  and  his  medical  adviser  on  the  other ;  and  the 
inspection  and  isolation  of  children  suffering  from  infectious  - 
diseases  must  rest,  as  at  present,  with  the  local  authorities  and  < 
their  medical  ofl&cer  of  health.     It  is  essential,  however,  that 
every  school  should  possess  hospital  accommodation,  in  a  build- 
ing separate   from  the    main  structure,  if   possible,  for    the* 
tr^tment  of  ordinary  cases  of  illness  and  accident,  and  for  the. 
temporary  isolation  of  infeccious  cases,  as  such  cases  cannot  be 
treated  properly  in  the  ordinary  school  dormitory ;  and  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  State  Inspector  to  see  that  proper  provision 
was  made  in  this  respect.     It  would  also  be  his  duty  to  call  the 
master's  or  mistress's  attention  to  cases  which  were  suffering  in 
health  from  the  strain  of  school  work  or  insanitary  surroundings, 
as  well  as  to  report  on  them  and  the  sanitary  condition  of 
school  houses  and  scholars  to  the  department  of  the  State  which 
employed  him. 

CHARLES  ROBERTS. 

The  Lodge,  Eastbourne, 

And  68,  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair,  London. 
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Memorandum  on  the  Medical  Inspection  of 
Secondary  Schools  for  Girls  by  Miss  Julia 
Cock,  M.D. 


As  my  knowledge  and  experience  of  physical  education  is 
derived  from  actual  work  in  Secondary  Schools  for  girls,  the 
following  remarks  on  the  subject  will  apply  altogether  to  these 
schools,  and  will  be  concerned  more  especially  with  medical 
inspection,  and  its  bearing  on  the  health  and  physical 
development  of  school  girls. 

I. — It  seems  clear  that  in  gymnastic  exercises  the  most  simple  Need  for 
and  available  means  of  supplying  a  systematic  physical  training  ^^o™*  1? 
to  town-bred  girls  is  to  be  found,  and  that  the  school  is  the  SSk^**^ 
appropriate  place  in  which  such  training  can  be  carried  on.     In  Bchool& 
Ei^land,  however,  there  are  at  present  two  grave  defects  in 
this  branch  of  education  which  g^D  far  towards  neutralising  its 
value,  and  narrowing  its  sphere  of  usefulness.     These  are — 

(a)  the  imperfect  training  of  nearly  all  teachers  of  gymnastics, 

both  in  the  practical  and  scientific  part  of  their  sub- 
ject, and  the  absence  of  an  universally  recognised  and 
uniform  standard  of  excellence  in  such  training  ; 

(b)  the  absence  of  any  guarantee  of  safety  and  efficiency  in 

the  application  of  the  exercises,  such  as  can  be  supplied 
by  the  systematic  medical  inspection  of  all  school 
children  taking  part  in  gymnastic  classes. 

11. — Every  school  where  gymnastics  are  taught  should  possess  Need  for 
some  system  by  which  a  careful  watch  is  kept  upon  the  growth  systematic 
and  development  of  every  pupil.  The  exact  method  adopted  inspection, 
will,  of  course,  vary  according  to  circumstances,  but  it  should 
include  weight-taking,  measurements  of  the  trunk  and  head^ 
tests  for  muscular  strength,  and  for  the  special  senses.  Each 
pupil  should  be  seen  on  entering  the  school,  and  kept  under 
observation  thi;ough  the  whole  of  her  school  life.  The  results 
should  be  recorded  in  suitable  books  arranged  so  as  to  allow  of 
ready  reference  and  comparison,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  at  a  glance  a  more  or  less  complete  physical  record  of  each 
pupil.  (A  specimen  page  of  a  suitable  book  for  recording  results 
is  appended.)  The  observations  should  be  made  by  a  competent 
doctor,  and,  in  the  case  of  girls'  schools,  there  are  advantages  in 
having  a  medical  woman  as  inspector,  rather  than  a  medical 
man.  The  advantages  to  be  obtained  Irom  systematic  medical 
inspection  are  chiefly  as  follows : — 

(a.)  That  when  the  exact  physical  needs  and  x>eculiarities  of 
each  girl  are  known  her  gymnastic  wm'k  can  be  so 
directed  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  her. 
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The  chief  ways  in  which  town-bred  girls  show  failure 
of  healthy  growth  are  in  the  direction  of : — 

1.  Generally  poor  physique. 

2.  Lateral  spinal   curvature,  and   flat  foot.      Very 

much  can  be  done  to  remedy  these  defects  by 
the  intelligent  direction  of  their  gymnastic 
exercises,  so  as  to  obtiiin  for  each  girl  the 
physical  training  best  calculated  to  help  her 
towards  healthy  growth. 

(6.)  That  danger  in  the  use  of  the  exercises  should  he  avoided. 
There   are  probably  in  every  great  school  a  certain 
^  propoi*tion  of  children  for  whom  gymnastic  exercises 

are  altogether  inappropriate,  either  for  a  time  or 
permanentl}'.  These  physical  disabilities  are  of  various 
kinds,  and  need  not  here  be  particularised,  but  one  of 
the  striking  instances  among  girls  is  to  be  found  in 
various  conditions  of  the  heart  and  circulation.  In 
a  tabulation  of  1,539  examinations  of  school  girls 
extending  over  11  years,  I  find  that  I  noted  61  cases 
in  which  for  this  reason  I  considered  gyumastic  work 
undesirable.     These  cases  include  — 

1.  Congenital  heart  disease. 

2.  Acquired  heart  disease  of  rheumatic  origin. 

3.  Cases  of  more  or  less  temporary  failure  of  health 

directly  affecting  the  heart,  and  among  these 
the  most  important  are  severe  forms  ansemia, 
and  imperfect  convalescence  from  acute  illnesses. 

A  grave  error  of  judgment  is  committed  when  such 
children  are  permitted  to  join  in  gymnastic  classes,  and 
incalculable  service  can  be  rendered  them  by  so  directing 
their  life  as  to  shield  them  from  possible  danger,  and 
place  them  in  an  en>4ronment  as  favourable  as  possible 
to  healthy  existence. 

(o.)  That  the  eyes  ofiiMpils  should  he  tested,  and  where  defects 
of  vision  are  found  to  be  present,  that  the  attention 
of  parents  should  be  drawn  to  the  fact,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  for  the  child  suitable  glasses.  Thero  is  no 
single  cause  from  which  school  children  suffer  so  umch 
or  so  frequently,  as  from  uncorrected  defects  of  vision. 
These  are  a  very  common  cause  of  headache,  often 
severe,  and  recurring  whenever  study  is  attempted. 
In  the  same  tabulation  of  1,539  examinations,  I  find 
82  cases  of  uncoiTected  defects  of  vision.  These  are 
exclusive  of  girls  wearing  glasses  when  they  come  to 
school,  so  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  subject 
is  seen  to  be  very  great,  both  by  reason  of  numbers, 
and  also  because  of  the  direct  bearing  which  errors  of 
vision  have  on  the  quality  of  the  school  work  of  the 
child. 
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(d.)  Tliat  a  right  direction  rtiay  be  given  to  a  pupil's  ed/uca- 
tion  suggested  by  what  appears  to  be  lier  physiml 
capability.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  province  of 
the  parents  to  deeide  upon  each  girl's  career  and  upon 
the  occupation  most  appropriate  for  her.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  this  is  the  province  of  the 
parents,  but  the  wider  knowledge  and  experience 
possessed  by  the  medical  inspector  is  of  signal  service 
in  suggesting  to  the  parents  considerations  which  may 
make  the  choice  at  once  wise  and  possible  of  fulfilment. 
At  one  time  it  was  my  duty  to  examine  as  to  physical 
fitness  candidates  for  appointments  in  one  of  the 
Government  offices  which  employs  women  clerks. 
In  many  cases  the  educational  test  required  of  candi- 
dates was  satisfactorily  passed  by  those  whose  physique 
gave  so  little  promise  of  being  equal  to  the  work  of 
the  office  that  it  was  necessary  to  reject  them  purely 
on  this  ground.  This  disappointment  and  waste  of 
valuable  time  might  have  been  spared  them  if  during 
their  school  life  it  had  been  pointed  out  that  their 
poor  physical  development  made  it  unwise  to  select  as 
a  future  for  them  the  life  of  a  city  clerk.  It  seems 
particularly  necessary,  if  much  public  iDoney  is  not  to 
be  wasted,  that  children  coming  up  to  secondary 
schools  with  scholarships  from  board  schools  should 
have  the  advantage  of  medical  inspection,  and  that 
their  future  should  be  planned  with  some  reference  to 
their  physical  as  well  as  mental  capabilities.  Scientific 
physical  trsiining  can  only  come  into  the  lives  of 
children  of  the  lower  middle  classes  through  their 
school  life  in  some  such  way  as  I  have  indicated.  It 
is  indeed  the  only  chance  for  the  great  mass  of  workers 
who  most  need  such  help. 

III. — Various  objections  have   been  suggested  to  the  medical  Objections 
inspection  of  schools,  and  perhaps  the  best  collective  answer  to  "^^^^  ^®to 
these  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  two  of  the  largest  girls'  the  Vs^m  of 
schools  m  London  the  system  of  medical   inspection  has  been  systematic 
actufiJly  carried  on  since  1882  with  the  best  results.     To  take  P®^<^^? 

.1        •,  /    ..  -Jam  inspection. 

the  objections  more  m  detail : — 

(a.)  As  to  expense. — At  the  North  London  Collegiate  School 
the  average  number  of  pupils  is  470.  In  order  to 
keep  these  girls  under  observation  it  is  found  that  the 
medical  inspector  must  attend  from  12  to  15  hours  every 
term.  The  fee  will  vary  with  circumstances,  the  very 
lowest  would  be  at  the  rate  of  li.  \s,  an  hour.  Besides 
this  the  cost  of  the  clerk's  time  (about  60  hours  a 
term)  may  be  reckoned  as  about  3i.  158.  Stationery, 
&c.,  1{.  \0s,  A  small  collection  of  anthropometric 
instruments  for  the  inspector's  use  to  be  purchased 
once  for  all  for  each  school  would  cost  about  20Z.    The 
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work  of  the  clerk  is  veiy  important  in  carrying  out 
the  system  of  medical  inspection  with  as  little  waste 
of  time  as  possible.  Her  duty  is  to  prepare  before 
each  of  the  doctor's  visits  liets  of  the  pupils  who  are 
to  come  up  for  examination.  So  far  as  possible  it  J3 
arranged  for  the  girls  to  be  seen  by  the  doctor  during 
recreation  or  drill  time,  so  that  the  actual  work  of  the 
classes  is  interfered  with  but  little.  The  rough  notes 
of  the  doctor  are  also  copied  into  the  record  books  by 
the  clerk,  and  all  correspondence,  &c.,  arising  in  con- 
nexion with  the  work  is  done  by  her. 
(6.)  As  to  interfer&n^  with  the  functions  of  the  home  doctor, 
— I  would  state  emphatically  that  the  medical  inspec- 
'  tion  of  schools  on  the  lines  I  have  indicated  ought  not 

to  encroach  in  the  slightest  degree  upon  the  province 
of  the  home  doctor.  The  inspector  is  an  official  of  the 
school  whase  duty  it  is  to  dii^ect  the  work  of  physical 
education  within  its  walls.  If  in  the  course  of  the 
school  inspection  any  abnormal  condition  in  a  child  is 
found  to  exist  requiring  medical  treatment  the  parents 
are  informed,  and  on  them  devolves  the  responsibility 
of  placing  her  under  appropriate  medical  care.  Under 
no  circumstances  would  such  treatment  form  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  school  inspector,  as  su^h.  It  is  sometimes 
suggested  that  medical  certificates  from  the  home 
doctors  of  pupils  are  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
regulation  of  the  school  life  of  each  child.  To  this  I 
would  reply  that  experience  shows  that  certificates 
from  the  doctors  of  pupils  are  of  limited  utility  from 
the  point  of  physical  education.  Such  certificates  are 
given  by  persons  who  are  necessarilj'  not  as  a  rule 
familiar  with  the  details  of  the  work  and  organization 
of  the  school,  and  are  therefore  expressions  of  opinion 
based  on  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  whole  circum- 
stances, and  as  such  are  not  of  high  value  for  the 
purposes  of  the  school.  Moreover,  certificates  from  the 
doctors  of  pupils  are  given  in  a  very  small  minority  of 
cases,  and  cannot  from  the  point  of  view  of  physical 
education  take  the  place,  in  the  least  degree,  of  a 
systematic  inspection  of  every  girl  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  her  school  life. 

(c.)  That  the  parents  would  regard  the  medical  inspection  of 
their  children  on  the  part  of  the  school  as  an  un- 
necessary impertinence. — As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
large  majority  of  parents  are  grateful  for  the  interest 
shown  in  their  children,  and  are  quick  to  appreciate 
the  benefit  of  the  medical  inspection.  Their  permission 
is  always  asked  before  the  examination  is  made,  and 
it  is  open  to  any  parent  to  reiuse  to  give  it.  Many 
thoughtful  mothers  feel  acutely  their  need  of  help  in 
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this  matter,  and  are  looking  anxiously  for  improvement 
in  the  physical  side  of  school  life.  It  is  indeed  not 
too  much  to  hope  that  in  the  near  future  serious 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  8y8t<3matic  physical 
training  of  school  girls,  and  that  greatly  needed 
reforms  will  be  introduced  into  this  most  important 
part  of  education. 

JuLJA  Cock,  M.D., 
Physician,  New  Hospital  for  Women, 
Medical  Inspector,  North  London  Collegiate  School 
and  Camden  School  for  Girls. 
7,  Upper  Wimpole  Street,  W.- 
December, 1894. 
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A. — Memorandum  on  the  Education  of 

Girls. 

B.— Report  on  the  Acland  School  dub,  1893-4, 


A. — ^Memorandum  on  the  Education  of  Working  Girls. 

Aim  of  educa-  §  1*  One  of  the  most  important  considerations  to  be  held  in  view 
tion.  in  organising  a  sjBtem  for  the  further  education  of  girls  from 

elementary  schools,  as  compared  with  that  to  be  provided  for 
girls  in  middle-class  schools,  is  the  great  difference  that  must 
necessarily  exist  in  the  aims  of  education  in  the  two  cases. 

The  great  majority  of  girls  leaving  elementary  schools  during 
the  period  available  for  Secondary  Education  among  middle- 
class  girls,  viz.,  from  about  14  to  18  years  of  age,  are  occupied  in 
the  factory  or  workshop.  They  are  working  girls  who  can  only 
receive  instruction  in  their  leisure  hours,  not  girls  whose  only 
work  is  to  receive  instruction. 

The  middle-class  girl  can  only  hope  to  earn  a  livingsuflicient 
for  the  standard  of  her  class  by  the  exercise  of  trained  intelli- 
gence. If  of  merely  average  ability  and  energy,  she  is  inclined 
to  hope  that  by  marriage  she  may  escape  from  working  for  a 
livelihood  altogether.  Keeping  in  view  her  great  opportunities 
for  learning  domestic  management  at  home^  the  probability  that 
she  may  never  marry,  and  the  importance  of  mental  culture  to 
her  under  any  circumstances,  the  teacher  of  the  middle-class  girl 
has  to  aim  at  turning  her  thoughts  rather  away  from  marriage 
than  towards  it. 

With  working  girls  the  position  is  reversed.     They  work  in 

g'rlhood  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  unskilled  manual  work  is 
irly  easy  to  obtain.  The  probability  of  marriage  in  their  case 
amounts  almost  to  a  certainty,  but  their  ignorance  of  domestic 
management  is  extreme.  On  .the  other  hand,  the  only  two 
large  industries  in  which  special  technical  training  would  be  of 
advantage  to  them,  are  domestic  service  and  dressmaking ;  in 
factory  industries,  where  sub-division  of  labour  is  essential, 
technical  education  is  of  little  value  to  girls,  although  general 
intelligence  and  thoroughness  make  themselves  felt  even  in  the 
most  mechanical  operations. 

1  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  any  system  of  education  for 
working  girls  should  have  for  its  object  their  training  for  the 
responsibilities  of  married  life.  To  guard  against  misappre- 
hension, I  should  add  that  in  such  a  training  I  would  include, 
not  merely  domestic  economy  and  the  laws  of  health,  but  English 
literature  and  music. 

The  education  o  the  middle-class  school  seems  to  me,  there- 
fore, wholly  unsuited   to  the  needs  of  working  girls,  and  the 
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attempt  to  draft  them  in  large  numbers  to  such  schools  by 
means  of  scholarships  a  mistaken  policy,  except  (1)  in  cases 
where  the  girl  shows  ability  remarkable  even  amongst  girls  who 
have  had  greater  advantages,  and  (2)  in  the  case  of  girls 
intending  to  become  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools. 

4  2.  The  great  practical  difficulty  in  carrying  out  any  schem.e  for  Houri  of 
the  further  education  of  working  girls  lies  in  the  hours  of  labour  ^'^o'*'- 
permitted  by  law.  Young  persons  between  14  and  18  may  be 
employed  12  hours  a  day  (inclusive  of  1^  hours  for  meals), 
except  on  Saturdays,  when  8  hours  may  be  worked.  In  addition 
to  this,  if  eogaged  in  the  clothing  and  many  other  trades,  on 
48  nights  in  the  year  they  may  be  employed  2  hours  longer.  A 
cliild  of  14  may  therefore  be  engaged  at  the  factory  from  8  a.m. 
to  8  p.m.,  and  on  several  nights  from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  girls  worn  out  by  12  horns  in  the 
factory  or  worksliop  do  not  care  to  exert  themselves  further,  or 
that  those  who  do  attend  the  classes  late  at  night  find  it  difficult 
to  profit  by  them,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  anmsed  by  them. 

§3.  There  are  very  marked  local  diflerences  in  the  extent  to  Per-centage  of 
which   girls   obtain    regular    employment    on    leaving    school.  f^h^*J^  *^ 
Statistics  of  the  proportion  of  girls  of  14  who  are  occupied  are  occupied, 
not  available,  but  the  census  statistics  showing  the  proportion  of 
girls  between  10  and  16  returned  as  occupied  bring  out  very 
clearly  the  local  differences. 

In  Preston,  Burnley,  Rochdale,  Halifax,  and  Blackburn  from 
50  to  58  per  cent,  were  returned  as  occupied  in  1891 ;  in  Bury, 
Bradford,  and  Bolton  between  40  and  50  per  cent ;  in  Wigan, 
Oldham,  and  Stockport  between  30  and  40  per  cent. ;  no  large 
towns  in  any  counties  outside  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  York- 
shire returning  over  30  per  cent,  as  occupied.  Returns  for  Leeds, 
Coventry,  Nottingham,  Hanley,  Northampton,  Huddersfield,  and 
Leicester  showed  between  20  and  30  per  cent.;  for  Barrow-in- 
Furness,  Derby,  Bath,  Norwich,  Ipswich,  Aston  Manor,  Walsall, 
Birmingham,  Salford,  Manchester,  and  Warrington,  between  15 
and  20  per  cent.  The  32  other  large  towns  of  England  and 
Wales  all  showed  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  girls  between  10  and 
15  as  occupied.  In  residential  towns  the  proportion  of  working 
class  girls  occupied  is  obscured  by  the  presence  of  considerable 
numlSrs  of  the  middle  class.     If  the  proportion  of  domestic  ^ 

servants  to  population  may  be  taken  as  a  test  of  a  working 
class  or  middle-class  population,  the  town  in  the  former  group 
with  tl;e  smallest  proportion  of  girls  occupied  •  is  Tottenham 
with  6  per  cent.,  Lejton  and  West  Ham  also  showing  a  low 
per-centiage. 

The  excessive  numbers  in  Lancashire  towns  and  in  the 
Midland  factory  towns  are  largely  due  to  the  employment  of 
half-timers.  This  system  carries  with  it  the  disadvantage  that 
full  time  is  worked  at  the  first  opportunity.  Girls  in  the  textile 
industries  are  therefore,  on  leaving  school,  instantly  subjected  to 
work  for  hours  as  long  as  those  permitted  to  adult  women,  and 
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this,  at  the  most  critical  period  of  a  girl's  life,  when  physical 
overstrain  renders  mental  work  most  difficult.  There  are,  how- 
ever,  certaia  advantages  in  these  northern  towns  with  regard  to 
hours  of  labour.  Overtime  is  not  permitted  in  the  textile 
industries,  the  actual  hours  worked  are  10  instead  of  lOJ  hours 
a  day,  two  hours*  interval  being  ^iven  in  the  12  hours*  day; 
and  the  early -rising  habits  prevailing  make  it  possible  for  the 
mills  to  close  at  6  o'clock  or  earlier,  if  some  of  the  time  prescribed 
for  meals  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work.  Classes  can 
therefore  be  held  at  moderately  reasonable  hours. 

In  the  south  of  England,  and  in  towns  where  there  are  few 
factories,  and  the  demand  for  female  labour,  except  in  domestic 
service  and  dressmaking,  is  much  less  than  in  the  northern  and 
midland  factory  towns,  girls  do  not  always  obtain  employment 
immediately  on  leaving  school,  and  such  work  as  they  do  is 
often  of  a  very  casual  nature,  such  as  nursing  a  baby,  running 
errands,  or  outdoor  domestic  service.  Children  in  tixoae  few 
months  of  idleness  or  irregular  work  often  suffer  permanent 
moral  injury,  and  the  evils  of  the  enforced  leisure  and  irregular 
habits  are  most  pronounced  in  seaport  towns,  Liverpool  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  London  docks  being  especially  noticeable 
in  this  connexion.  In  districts  such  as  these  want  of  time  would 
not  be  the  great  obstacle  to  the  success  of  any  attempt  to  induce 
elementary  scholars  to  attend  classes  on  leaving  school ;  and 
nowhere  is  domestic  training  more  needed. 

?er-centage  of  §4.  The  statistics  of  occupation  of  girls  from  15  to  20  years 
Jf^^  ^/^  ^^  of  '*^^>  omitting  students,  give  the  best  indication  of  local 
occupied.  characteristics. 

Taking  first  the  South-Eastera,  South  Midland,  Eastern,  and 
South- Western  counties,  containing  16  large  towns,  Tottenham 
and  Ley  ton  show  the  lowest  per-centage  of  girls  between  15 
and  20  employed,  (59  per  cent.,)  followed  by  West  Ham  ajid 
Croydon  (61),  Southampton  (62),  Portsmouth  (65),  Devonport 
and  Plymouth  (66),  Hastings,  Reading,  nnd  Willesden  (67), 
Brighton  (69),  Bath  (74),  Norwich  (82),  Ipswicli  and  North- 
ampton (83) ;  South  London  returns  65  per  cent..  West 
London  70,  North  London  71,  East  London  74,  and  Central 
London  78. 

In  the  West  and  North  Midland  counties  the  per-centage  rises, 
but  West  Bromwich,  with  only  52  per  cent,  and  Grimsby 
with  58  come  lower  than  Tottenham  ;  the  rest  come  in  the 
following  order: — Wolverhampton  (64),  Bristol  (74),  Walsall 
and  Derby  (75),  Aston  (78),  Birmingham  (80),  Coventry  (82), 
Nottingham  (83),  Hanley  (86),  and  Leicester  (90). 

The  per-centago  is  still  higher  in  Lancaphire  and  Cheshire^ 
St.  Helens  (57),  Birkenhead  (59),  and  Liverpool  (64)  stand 
apart  from  the  other  towns,  viz.,  Warrington  (74),  Barrow-in- 
Furness  (78),  Salford  (81),  Manchester  (82),  Wigan  (87).  Stock- 
port and  Rochdale  (90),  Oldham  (91),  Bolton  and  Preston  (92), 
Bury   (93),  Burnley  (94),  and  Blackburn  (95).     It  should  be 
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noted  ibat  the  towns  which  show  these  very  high  per-ceotages  of 
girls  employed  are  als3  the  towns  employing  the  largest  numbers 
of  married  women  and  of  half*ti(ners  in  factories.  With  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  able-bodied  female  population  in  the 
factory,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  it  is  only  the  elderly  and  aged 
who  keep  together  any  semblance  of  a  home. 

In  the  Northern  counties  the  per-centage  sinks,  the  returns 
showing  the  following  order : — Middlesborough  (49),  Sunder- 
land (50),  South  Shields  (52),  Gatesliead  (54),  York  (60), 
Newcastle  and  Hull  (62),  Sheffield  (66)  ;  and  then  with  a  much 
higher  per-centage : — ^Leeds  (82),  Huddersfield  (85),  Bradford  (88), 
and  Halifax  (89). 

The  Welsh  towns  give  no  wide  range  with  Ystradyfodwg 
(56),  Cardiff  (59),  Newport  (61),  Merthyr  Tydvil  (63),  and 
Swansea  (64). 

Obviously  the  possibility  of  establishing  classes  in  the  day- 
time is  considerably  greater  where  the  per-centage  of  girls 
occupied  away  from  home  is  low.  My  own  experience,  how- 
ever, has  been  entirely  confined  to  large  towns,  where  the 
per-centage  of  girls  occupied  is  high. 

§5.  The  statement  that,  except  in  domestic  service  or  dress  Teohnioal 
making,   no   large    industry    demands    technical    training   for  tJ^uMng. 
working  girls  needs  examination. 

In  1891,  in  every  1,000  females  above  10  years  of  age,  344 
were  returned  as  occupied,  and  of  these  121  were  domestic 
indoor  servants.  Next  in  magnitude  came  the  millinery,  dress- 
making, and  staymaking  industry,  employing  36  per  1,000. 

The  other  industries  employing  upwards  of  5  per  1,000  females 
over  10  years  of  age  were  three  textile  industries  (cotton  29, 
worsted  6,  woollen  5)  employing  40,  washing  and  bathing 
service  16,  teaching  13,  charing  9,  tailoring  8. 

In  the  textile  trades  there  is  no  special  gain  to  an  operative 
industrially,  in  having  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  piocesses  of 
nianufacture.  To  persons  aiming  at  obtaining  posts  as 
superintendents,  such  a  training  is  absolutely  neceesary.  If 
educated  girls  were  trained  for  such  posts,  the  advantage  to  girls 
under  their  supervision  would,  I  consider,  be  very  great.  The 
charges  of  immorality  rightly  or  wrongly  brought  against  the 
"  tuners  "  or  foremen  in  such  factories  would  end.  It  would  be 
possible  for  women  superintendents  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
sanitary  rules;  and  the  field  for  moral  influence  is  great.  But, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  the  appointment  of 
uneducated  women  over  girls  amongst  whom  they  have  worked 
is  not  only  unpopular  with  them,  but  is  more  often  than  not 
deservedly  so.  Certainly  the  chances  of  women  weavers  rising 
to  such  positions  are  extremely  small. 

Under  the  head  of  washing  and  bathing  service  are  included 
ironers ;  here  special  training  is  of  advantage,  but  such  training 
would  be  included  in  any  thorough  course  of  domestic  economy. 
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and  the  more  elaborate  kind  of  work  is  better  acquired  in  the 
laundry  itself. 

In  tailoring;  women  have  obtained  their  footing  through 
subdivision  of  labour  and  the  use  of  machinery  ;  the  few 
operations  they  are  required  to  perform  are  more  quickly  and 
more  thoroughly  acquired  in  the  factory. 

In  certain  districts  and  in  certain  small  trades  the  position  of 
a  few  women  might  be  improved  by  training,  e.gr.,  printing, 
flower-making,  and  china-painting. 

If  it  be  granted  that  the  education  of  working  girls  should  be 
such  as  to  tit  them  for  domestic  life,  and  that  such  education  is 
needed  by  the  great  mass,  and  not  merely  by  a  few,  it  follows 
that  the  scholarship  system  can  be  of  little  use  in  furthering 
such  education.  What  is  needed  are  classes  in  local  centres  with 
good  lecturers  and  proper  appliances.  If  only  the  working 
hours  of  young  girls  were  shorter,  they  would  be  able  to  attend 
such  classes  and  to  pay  a  reasonable  fee  out  of  their  own 
earning?.  The  less  intelligent  the  girl  the  more  desirable  it  is 
that  she  should  be  atti*acted  to  the  classes. 

If  there  were  any  well-established  institutions  for  the  training 
of  young  girls  to  become  professional  cooks,  dressmakers^ 
milliners,  &c.,  necessitating  a  lengthened  period  of  study  without 
any  opportunity  of  earning  wages,  scholarships  from  elementary 
schools  would  be  of  the  greatest  assistance. 

Such  training,  however,  is  professional  rather  than  educa- 
tional. 

Boholtfthips  to      ^6.  From  seven  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  highest 
IMttgnde     {qj^j^    of    €ua    endowed    school    in    Leicester,  which    received 

exhibitioners  from  the  elementary  schools  ;  from  a  similar 
acquaintance  with  exhibitioners  in  a  London  high  school,  and 
from  inquiries  made  in  London  as  to  the  history  of  exhi- 
bitioners after  leaving  school,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  per-centage  of  girls  in  the  elementary  schools  whose 
intellectual  capacity  is  above  the  average  found  in  a  high 
school  is  very  small  indeed.  Unless  her  mental  capacity  is 
considerably  higher  than  the  high-school  average,  or  unless  she 
intends  to  become  an  elementary  teacher,  the  training  received 
in  the  high  school  seems  to  me  to  produce  little  result  beyond 
reducing  the  chances  of  the  exhibitioner's  happiness  in  after 
life.  In  Leicester,  with  barely  one  exception,  those  of  my 
pupils  who  came  from  the  elementary  schools  returned  to  them 
afterwards  as  teachers.  But  in  London  in  many  cases  the 
exhibitioners  become  post-office  clerks  or  shop  assistants ;  this 
seemed  to  me  to  be  especially  the  case  amongst  the  exhibitioners 
who  stayed  longest  in  the  middle  or  high  school.  The  girls 
themselves  may,  perhaps,  obtain  some  industrial  benefit  by 
being  removed  from  the  class  to  which  their  fauiilies  belong ; 
that  the  class  is  benefited  by  their  removal  is  more  than 
doubtful. 
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If,  however,  tl)e  girl  is  really  of  exceptional  ability,  she  is  far 
more  likely  to  lead  a  happy  and  useful  life  by  being  given  full 
scope  for  her  talent.  But  her  ability  should,  I  think,  be  tested 
by  competition  with  the  middle  or  iiigh  school  girl,  and  not 
merely  with  the  elementary  scholar.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  it  seem  to  me  just  that  parents  with  very  small  incomes 
should  be  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  elementary  public 
schools  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  obtaining  scholarships  to 
higher  grade  schools. 

Scholarships  to  middle  or  high  schools,  on  whatever  principle 
they  may  be  awarded,  if  given  to  the  children  of  persons  of 
very  limited  income,  should  be  large  enough  to  cover  aJl 
expenditure  on  books  and  stationery,  and,  if  possible,  expenditure 
on  dress.  Otherwise  there  is  a  tendency  for  brothers  and  sisters 
at  home  to  be  unfairly  treated ;  and  the  exhibitioner  at  school 
is  inclined  to  impute  any  disapproval  expressed  by  a  teacher 
or  unpopularity  with  his  schoolfellows  to  her  poverty,  instead 
of  to  her  own  shortcomings.  Under  any  circumstances  the 
exhibitioner  is  very  much  handicapped  by  domestic  conditions, 
by  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  physical  exercise,  games,  and 
discussion  of  school  work  with  educated  persons,  and  if  sent  to 
school  with  girls  having  far  greater  advantages,  should  be  freed 
from  all  avoidable  worry  and  strain. 

Clara  E.  Collet, 

Labour  Department,  Labour  Correspondent. 

Board  of  Trade, 

12ih  September  1894. 


B. — Report  on  the  Acland  School  Club,  1893-4. 

In  October  1893  the  Acland  School  Club  was  opened  at  the 
Orange  Street  Board  School,  under  the  joint  control  of  the 
London  School  Board  and  the  Women's  University  Settlement 
in  Southwark. 

Its  main  object  was  to  provide  girls  and  boys  with  some 
form  of  continuation  school,  combined  with  a  certain  amount  of 
ordered  recreation.  The  idea  has  worked  well  enough  to 
make  a  second  year's  trial  advisable,  and  it  is  hoped,  during 
the  forthcoming  session,  many  improvements  may  grow  and 
real  progress  follow. 

The  hours  are  from  8  to  9.30,  8  to  8.30  being  taken  up  with 
games,  conversation,  musical  practice,  and  from  8.30  to  9.30  the 
classes  are  held. 

AtteTidance. — One  great  difficulty  in  working  these  classes 
successfully  is  the  imcertainty  and  irregularity  of  attendance. 
During  a  term  a  class  may  vary  from  3  to  16  in  attendance  on 
a  particular  night,  and  these  veuiations  make  special  difficulties 
for  the  teachers  in  keeping  their  subjects  intelligible  to  the 
regular  and  irregular  attenders.      Though  six  of  our  young 
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students,  three  girls  and  tbres  boys,  gained  attendance  prizes 
(over  90  per  cent,  of  possible  attendances),  there  aie  hardly  any 
who  have  not  some  time  in  the  year  been  detained  at  woik,  and 
have  become  unwilling  absentees.  Girls  and  boys  are  very  easily, 
discouraged,  and  if  they  miss  two  or  three  successive  lessons,  it 
takes  a  great  deal  of  persuasion  to  induce  them  to  make  an  eflbrt 
to  regain  what  they  have  lost,  and  follow  their  class  through  to 
the  end  of  a  term.  In  several  cases  they  have  left  altogether 
after  a  long  spell  of  overtime ;  they  are  curiously  shy  about 
rejoining  the  club  when  they  have  once  lost  touch  with  their 
companions  and  their  teachers.  Overtime  for  one  often  means 
absence  for  two,  for  they  nearly  all  have  tlieir  special  '^  mate/', 
and  share  the  fortunes  of  circumstances  together.  A  certain 
amount  of  illness,  either  of  the  members  themselves  or  in  the 
family  circle,  must  always  tell  on  attendance,  but  happily  there 
is  nothing  abnormal  to  mention  in  this  respect. 

Choice  of  Svhjecta. — But  a  far  greater  difficulty  consequent  on* 
the  houi*s  and  class  of  work  in  which  the  daytime  is  spent' 
presents  itself  when  the  girls  and  boys  come  to  choose  their 
subjects.  As  their  attendance  is  entirely  voluntary,  the  rang^ 
of  subjects  must  be  popular  and  likely  to  engage  their  interest 
for  d  series  of  lessons.  In  thin  matter,  the  girls  conspicuously 
avoid  subjects  invohdng  mental  exertion,  whereas  many  of  the 
boys  complain  if  they  have  to  stand  at  work,  such  as  car- 
pentering, or  to  write  when  they  have  had  nianiwl  work  during 
the  day.  Speaking  generally,  they  choose  subjects  in  greatest 
contrast  to  their  work,  the  girls  preferring  such  classes  as 
gymnastics,  musical  drill,  singing,  cooking  to  history,  arithmetic, 
drawing,  and  needlework.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that, 
a.fter  sitting  all  da}^  as  cigar  makers,  dressmakers,  machinists, 
&c.  do,  they  want  movement  and  relaxation  in  the  evening,  and 
cannot  add  the  further  strain  of  mental  application  to  the  long 
hours  of  steady  routine  work  they  have  already  had.  In  this 
respect  the  hours  of  girls'  work  compare  unfavourably  with 
boys',  and  account  to  a  certain  extent  for  tlieir  different  mental 
fibre  at  the  end  of  the  day.  There  are  two  girls,  one  a 
machinist'  the  other  a  feather  curler,  who  come  regularly  from 
their  work  (half  an  hour's  walk  from  the  City),  and  reach  the  club 
at  8.16.  Most  of  those  who  work  out  have  just  time  to  go  home 
and  get  their  tea  and  be  at  the  club  by  8.80,  while  thdse  who 
work  at  home,  box-making,  tie-making,  mangling,  &c.,  have  been' 
busy  till  the  last  minute,  and  are  often  out  then  for  the  first 
time  in  the  day.  Amongst  the  60  girls  who  have  been  on  the 
books  during  the  year,  I  know  of  none  who  leave  off  work 
regularly  before  7  o'clock. 

TJbi^  ^s  ;not  the  case  with  the  boys.  Engineers'  and  printers' 
boys,  boys  in  foundries,  cycle  works,  and  in  the  large  factories 
can  leave  their  work  from  5  to  6.30  as  a  rule,  and  so  tiiey  get 
breathing  time  between  the  necessary  and  the  voluntary  work; 
They  are  interested  in  history,  and  work  thoughtfully ;  they  are- 
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painstaking  in  drawing,  in  arithmetic,  &c.>  and  care  to  use  their 
minds  and  enjoy  serious  talk.  Of  course'  they  like  their 
gymnastics^  too,  but  our  experience  goes  to  show  they  are  less 
jaded  and  worn-out  by  their  day's  work  than  the  girls.  Office 
boys  and  messengers  have  longer  hours  as  a  rule,  and  are  less 
regular,  and  shop  boys  who  have  been  with  us  have  been  obliged 
to  leave,  not  getting  away  in  time  to  make  it  worth  while  taking 
any  classes. 

For  both  girls  and  boys  in  the  busy  seasons  of  their  respective 
trades,  working  overtime  is  a  serious  drawback  to  steady  and 
successful  work,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  difficult  to  gauge  the 
progress  of  a  class.  The  printing  trade  before  Christmas,  and 
the  clothing  trade  before  any  of  the  Bank  holidays,  want  extra 
time  given,  and  those  can  be  reckoned  for,  but  where  work  is 
done  from  job  to  job,  the  uncertainty  of  overtime  is  a  continual 
factor  of  difficulty  in  carrying  on  an  evening  school. 

Ages. — The  ages  of  the  members  of  the  club  are  from  13  to 
17,  and  during  the  next  session  it  is  proposed  only  to  admit 
those  who  have  recently  left  school,  and  get  them  to  really 
continue  their  school  training  and  work  upon  it.  Those  who 
have  left  school  a  year  or  more  have  forgotten  a  good  deal,  and 
find  themselves  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  those  whose 
memory  is  fresh  and  whose  methods  of  learning,  &c.,  have  not 
passed  into  oblivion. 

Clara  E.  Collet, 
Labour  Department.  Labour  Correspondent. 

Board  of  Trade, 

12th  September  1894. 


Memorandum,  fumiBhed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  on  the  Sanitary  Inspection  of  Private 
Schools.  

Section  92  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  sanitary  authority  to  cause  their  district  to  be  inspected 
with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  nuisances. 

By  the  orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  of  23rd  March 
1891,  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  a  sanitary  district  is 
required  "  by  inspection  of  the  district,  both  sj'^stematically  at 
"  certain  periods  and  at  intervals  as  occasion  may  require,  to 
"  keep  himself  informed  of  the  conditions  injurious  to  health 
**  existing  therein."  The  inspector  of  nuisances  is  also  required 
to  inspect  the  district  with  reference  to  nuisances  requiring 
abatement ;  and  his  work  is  to  be  superintended  by  the  medical 
officer  of  health.  If  the  medical  officer  of  health  receives 
information  from  the  inspector  of  nuisances  that  his  intervention 
is  necessary  in  connexion  with  a  nuisance,  he  is  to  take  such 
steps  as  the  circumstances  justify  and  require. 

/    88589.  D   D 
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Section  91  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  defines  what  are 
nuisances  liable  to  be  dealt  with  summarily.  The  list  given  in 
that  section  includes  "  any  premises  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  a 

nuisance  or  injurious  to  health,"  and  "  any  house  or  part  of 

a  house  so  overcrowded  as  to  be  dangerous  or  injurious  to 
"  the  health  of  the  inmates." 

Section  102  confers  on  a  sanitary  authority  or  their  officers 
powers  of  entry  upon  premises  for  the  purpose  of  examining  as 
to  the  existence  of  any  nuisance  thereon.  If  admission  is 
refused,  a  complaint  may  be  made  to  any  justice,  who  may 
make  an  order  for  admission.  It  would  therefore  be  for  the 
justice  to  determine  whether  there  was  pWmrf/acic  justification 
for  granting  the  order.  Disobedience  to  the  order  entails  a 
penalty  of  5i. 

Sections  94,  et  seq.,  provide  for  the  proceedings  which  may 
be  taken  with  a  view  to  the  abatement  of  nuisances.  The 
sanitary  authority  may  serve  a  notice  to  abate,  and  if  this  is 
not  comj)lied  with,  may  complain  to  a  justice.  The  justice, 
after  the  hearing,  may  make  an  order  of  abatement,  enforceable 
by  penalty. 

A  private  school  would  be  in  the  same  position  as  any  other 
private  premises  in  regard  to  these  provisions. 

A  medical  officer  of  health  or  inspector  of  nuisances  could  not 
therefore  insist  on  admission  to  a  private  school  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  as  to  the  existence  of  a  nuisance,  if  admission  were 
refused,  except  on  an  order  of  a  justice. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  arrange- 
ments with  the  view  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  children 
which  the  Education  Department  might  require  as  a  condition 
of  the  payment  of  the  parliamentary  grant  would  not  necessarily 
involve  a  nuisance  within  the  meaning  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  which  a  magistrate  would  be  likely  to  deal  with  by  an 
order  foi-  abatement.  As  an  instance  may  be  mentioned  the 
requirement  of  the_  Education  Department  as  to  the  provision  of 
accommodation  for  the  hats  and  cloaks,  &c.  of  the  children 
elsewhere  than  in  the  schoolroom.  The  absence  of  such  pro- 
vision, except  in  the  schoolroom,  would  not  be  likely  to  be 
regarded  as  a  "  nuisance "  which  could  be  dealt  with  Jby  a 
magistrate  under  the  Public  Health  Act.  A  magistrate  would 
also  probably  hesitate  to  deal  with  an  infringement  of  require- 
ments of  the  Education  Department  as  to  superficial  space,  &c., 
as  a  case  of  overcrowding  under  the  Act,  unless  it  was  of  a 
veiy  serious  character,  especially  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
the  premises  would  only  be  occupied  by  the  children  for  a 
comparatively  few  hours  in  the  day,  and  the  schoolroom  would 
be  provided  with  means  of  ventilation. 

Local  Government  Board, 
8th  June  1894. 
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CIRCULAR  LETTER, 


6,  Old  Palace  Yard,  S.W., 
Sir,  April  1894. 

I  AM  directed  by  Mr.  Bryce  to  express  the  hope  that  this 
Commission  may  be  favoured  with  an  expression  of  your  opinion 
upon  some  of  the  more  impoi*tant  topics  which  come  within  the 
scope  of  their  reference,  a  copy  of  which  is  pent  herewith. 

I  have,  accordingly,  the  honour  to  ask  you  to  consider  the 
enclosed  paper  of  queries,  which  have  been  proposed  in  order 
to  elicit  the  views  of  persons  interested  in,  and  specially  qualified 
to  express  opinions  upon,  questions  of  Secondary  Education  as 
regarded  from  various  points  of  view. 

You  will  perceive  from  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  paper  that 
your  opinion  is  requested  not  upon  all  the  topics  mentioned  in 
the  queries,  but  upon  those  only  which  you  may  be  disposed  to 
deal  with ;  and  I  may  add  that  it  is  requested  primarily,  for  the 
information  and  guidance  of  the  Commissioners,  that  anything 
you  may  say  will  be  deemed  confidential  if  you  so  wish,  and 
that  none  of  your  answers  will  be  published  without  your  express 
permission. 

I  am,  your  obedient  Servant, 

William  N.  Bruce, 
Secretary. 


D  D  2 
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GENERAL  CIRCULAR. 

Queries.    (See  Twte  at  the  end.) 

I. — Universities. 

1.  What  should  be  the  age  (a)  of  entrance,  (6)  of  com* 

petition  for  college  scholarships  ? 

2.  How  has  the  examination  of  schools  by  the  univer-^ 

sities  worked  ? 

3.  Could  the  universities  attract  a  larger  number  of 

science  and  other  students  by  a  better  provision 
of  instruction,  or  by  any  other  and  what  means  ? 

II. — Secondary  Schools  and  their  Arrangements. 

1.  Is  it  desirable  that  public  provision  should  be  made 

for  preparatory  schools,  either  day  or  boarding  ? 

2.  Where  an  Upper  (so-called  "  First  Grade  ")  Secon- 

dary School  exists,  is  a  separate  Lower  (so-called 
"Second  Grade"  or  "Third  Grade")  Secondary 
School  needed,  and,  if  so,  whether  under  the  same 
management  ? 

3.  Is  the  system  of  competitive  entrance  scholarships 

satisfactory  ? 

4.  What  measures,  if  any,  are  required  to  facilitate  the 

passing  of  scliolars  from  one  class  of  school  to 
another  ? 

5.  Should   secondary   schools  include  a  distinctively 

technical  department,  or  should  distinctively 
technical  instruction  be  given  in  separate  schools  ? 

6.  When  should  technical  instruction  begin  ? 

7.  What  is  the  best  method  of  providing  Secondary 

Education  in  rural  districts  ? 

III. — Leaving  (Abiturienten)  Examination. 

1.  Should  it  exist  ? 

2.  Who  should  conduct  it  ? 

3.  What  advantages  should  it  carry  ? 

4.  How  far  ought  it  to  be  uniform  ? 

5.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  working  of  present 

examinations  conducted  by  the  universities  ? 

IV. — Inspection  and  Eocamiiiation. 

Are  they,  or  is  either  of  them,  desirable  ?  Who  should 
conduct  them  ?  And  should  the  same  authority 
conduct  both  ? 

For  (a)  endowed  or  public ;  (6)  proprietary  and  private 
schools  ? 
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V. — ETidovnnents ;  whether  or  not  now  applied  to  education. 

1.  What  additional  power  (if  any)  is   desirable  for 

changing  (a)  their  application  ;  (b)  their  situation  ? 

2.  What  authority  should  exercise  that  power  ? 

3.  What  should  be  done  with  endowments  now  applied 

to  (a)  elementary  education ;  (6)  apprenticing  ? 

VI. — Rdcdion  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools, 

1.  Should  higher  grade  elementary  ochools  (a)  remain  ; 

(6)  be  established  where  now  wanting? 

2.  Is  the  effect  of  them  on  Science  and  Art  grants 

satisfactory  ?  and  if  not,  why  not  ? 

3.  At  what  age  should  children  leave  elementary  for 

secondary  schools  ? 

Vn. — Tea^chers. 

1.  Training: 

(a)  What  do  you  consider  the  best  system  ? 
(b)  How  far  is  the  same  system  applicable 
for  the  teachers  of  secondary  and  for  those 
of  elementary  schools  ?  (c)  Should  the 
universities  take  any,  and  what,  part  in  the 
work  ? 

2.  Registration : 

Under  what  conditions  should  it  be  allowed? 
What  privileges  should  it  carry  ?  Who  should 
direct  it  ?  Should  it  be  compulsory  ?  And,  if 
so,  whether  for  all  teachers,  and  on  the  same 
lines  for  all  teachers  ? 

VIII. — District  Authorities  for  Secondary  Education, 

1.  What  should  be  the  area  of  a  district  authority  {e,g., 

a  county  or  a  group  of  counties)  ? 

2.  Should  this  authority  be  an  existing  one  {e.g,y  the 

the  county  council)  or  one  created  ad  hoc,  by 
legislation  or  otherwise  ?     And  if  so,  how  chosen  ? 

3.  What  should  be  the  borough  authority  (a)  in  county 

borough,  (6)  in  smaller  boroughs  ?  Should  it  be 
an  existing  one  {e.g.,  the  town  council  or  school 
board)  or  created  ad  hoc  ?    And  if  so,  how  chosen  ? 

4.  How  should  the  respective  jurisdictions  of  the  district 

and  borough  authorities  be  adjusted  {e.g.,  should 
the  district  authority  have  any  and  what  powers 
over  (a)  county  boroughs,  (6)  other  boroughs)  ? 

6.  What  elements  ought  to  be  represented  on  district 
or  other  authorities  for  Secondary  Education  {e.g,^ 
universities,  local  university  colleges,  tea^^hers)  ? 
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6.  Should  a  district  or  borough  authority  have  any 
and  what  powers  in  respect  of — 

Elementary  education. 

Control  over  governing  bodies   of    secondary 

schools. 
The  creation  of  new  secondary  schools. 
Bating. 
The  re-arrangement  of  endowments. 

Examination  or  inspection  i 

IX. — Central  Educational  Board. 

(a.)  Is  any,  and  what  central  board  needed  ? 

(6.)  What  should  be  its  functions  ? 

(c.)  Should  they  be  exercised  alone  or  in  conjunction 

with  a  minister  ? 
(d.)  How  should  such  a  board  be  composed  ? 
(e.)  What  restriction  should  be  imposed  on  its  powers, 

so  as  to  leave  sufficient  independence  in  the 

local  authorities,  and  sufficient  variety  in  the 

schools  ? 

X. — Miscellaneous, 

1.  Should  there  be  a  registration  of  schools,  as  distinct 

from  teachers  ?     And  if  so,  under  what  conditions 
and  with  what  privileges  ? 

2.  University  extension  classes :  what  should  be  their 

relation  to  Secondary  Education  ? 
8.  Continuation  and  evening  schools:  ought  they  to 

be  deemed  agencies  for  Secondaiy  Education  ? 
4.  How  far  should  regard  be  had  to  existing  schools^ 

proprietary  or  private,  or  higher  grade  elementary. 

in  considering  the  question  of  founding  new  public 

schools  ? 
'  5.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  teaching  of  boys 

and  girls  in  the  same  day  schools,  or  the  same 

day  classes  ? 


The  Commissioners  have  prepared  these  questions  with  a  view 
to  obtain  information  from  a  great  variety  of  persons,  and 
request  you  to  favour  them  with  auswera  to  those  questions 
only  with  regard  to  which  you  have  special  knowledge  or 
experience,  or  in  which  you  are  specially  interested. 

They  will  be  obliged  if  you  will  give  reasons  or  illustrations 
in  support  of  your  opinion  on  each  point  on  which  you  give  aa 
answer,  but  as  concisely  as  the  subject  may  permit. 
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MR.  BIDGOOD. 

II. — 5.  If  by  technical  instruction  is  meant  instruction  in  the  Secondary 
application  of  Hcientific  facts  and  principles  to  manufacturing  ^^^^^L!^^ 
processes,  then  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  its  proper  place  is  ments. 
in  the  technical  school,  pure   and  simple.     But  such  a  school 
must  have  an  entrance  examination  in  pure  science,  or  must  be 
in  connexion  with  a  school  in  which  pure  science  is  taught,  or 
must  be   organised  to  teach   pure   science   as   preparatory  to 
technical  instruction. 

Technical  instruction  of  this  character  is  not  in  place  in  a 
school  organised  for  general  education. 

It  is  often  forgotten  how  very  small  a  provision  of  higher- 
technical  instruction  is  necessary  in  most  counties  to  satisfy  all 
reasonable  requirements.  In  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
whdre  the  industries  are  engineering,  shipbuilding,  mining,  and 
chemical  manu&ctures,  one  well-equipped  school  is  enough  to 
supply  all,  and  such  a  school  exists  in  the  Durham  College  of 
Science,  Newcastle,  where,  however,  the  fees  are  too  high  and 
the  number  of  open  scholarships  too  limited. 

An  attempt  to  teach  workshop  practice  to  all  comers  in 
technical  schools  would  in  this  district  almost  certainly  end  in 
failure,  owing  to  the  veiy  powerful  opposition  of  the  trade 
unions.  But  if  workshop  practice  is  to  be  taught  outside  the 
&ctories,  the  technical  school  is  the  place  to  do  it  in. 

I  am  not  here  referring  to  the  elementary  wood  and  metal- 
shaping  and  joining  which  is  practised  in  many  schools,  and 
which  is  capable  of  being  made  an  educative  process. 

6.  Technical  instruction  should  not  begin  until  the  foundation 
of  a  good  general  education  has  been  laid,  and  a  training  in 
pure  science  given. 

7.  The  district  authority  should  establish  or  take  over 
secondary  schools  at  convenient  railway  centres.  These  schools 
should  be  of  the  character  required  in  the  district.  If  they  are 
to  be  used,  even  to  a  moderate  extent,  by  children  whose  educa- 
tion has  begun  in  public  elementary  schools,  they  must  of 
necessity  be  of  a  kind  to  continue  such  education,  and  they 
must  therefore  be  somewhat  similar  to  existing  higher  grade 
schools.  In  all,  mathematics  and  pure  science  should  bo  taught, 
but  whilst  some  should  lean  slightly  towards  literary  subjects 
others  should  incline  towards  those  science  subjects  which  bear 
upon  agriculture  or  other  local  industries. 

A  technical  school,  in  or  near  the  administrative  area  of  the  Leaving 
district  authority,  and  teaching  rural  technics  where  necessary,  examination, 
should  form  part  of  the  scheme. 

Existing  schools,  or  schools  hereafter  established  in  urbcui 
districts  might  be  used  if  they  were  up  to  modem  requirements. 
But  the  authority  using  such  a  school  ought  to  make  a  capita- 
tion payment  if  it  is  out  of  their  administrative  area. 
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Inspection  and 
examinations. 


Endowments. 


I£L — 1.  I  take  it  that  under  almost  any  conditions  schools 
will  compete  with  each  other  in  examinations  and  will  advertise 
results.  Under  these  circumstances  a  leaving  examination  to 
replace  the  many  now  taken  would  be  advantageous,  because 
it  might  be  made  unirorm,  and  schools  would  compete  on  equal 
terms. 

2.  It  should  he  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  central 
board. 

3.  It  might  replace  the  eutrauce  or  preliminary  examinations 
now  held  by  many  professional  bodies,  universities  and  uni- 
versity colle^j^ea 

4.  It  should  consist  for  all  alike  of  a  preliminary  testing  in 
general  education.  This  part  might  be  taken  some  time — a 
year  or  more — before  the  other  part.  The  second  part  should 
give  a  choice  of  subjects,  not  a  choice  of  some  out  of  a  large 
number  of  subjects,  but  a  choice  of  one  whole  group  out  of 
many  groups.  And  each  group  should  be  so  constructed  ttkat 
whilst  some  should  serve  as  entrance  examinations  to  the  uni- 
versities, colleges.  &C.,  others  should  represent  the  necessary 
preliminary  untechnical  knowledge  for  entering  the  professions, 
trades,  manufactures,  &c. 

Within  these  limits  it  shoiJd  be  uniform  throughout  the 
kingdom,  should  be  simultaneously  held  at  all  centres,  the  fee,  if 
any,  should  be  small,  and  it  should  be  open  to,  but  not  obligatory 
upon,  any  .scholar  of  any — or  no — school. 

IV.  —The  two  parts  of  the  Iea^^ng  examination  should  be  the 
only  ones  held  under  the  direction  of  the  central  board. 

Inspection  of  buildings,  apparatus,  and  teaching  should  be 
carried  out  by  the  district  authority  in  its  own  schools,  i.e.,  in 
all  endowed  or  public  schools.  Examination  of  the  nature  on 
that  now  carried  out  by  the  Joint  Board  is  the  only  one  that 
schools  ought  to  be  subjected  to,  and  in  all  cases  the  principal 
teacher  should  be  associated  with  the  external  examiners  on 
equal  terms. 

I  except  here  the  greater  public  schools,  which  are  national 
concerns.  They  obviously  should  not  be  subject  to  any  local 
authority. 

Proprietary  schools  of  all  kinds  should  be  liable  to  be 
inspected  in  the  same  manner  as  public  schools,  as  a  test  of 
efficiency. 

V. — 3.  (a.)  Endowments  now  applied  to  elementary  education, 
or  available  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  would,  now  that 
most  elementary  schools  are  free,  be  most  equitably  applied  to 
the  continuation  of  the  education  of  children  from  elementary 
schools.  In  my  opinion  the  higher  grade  schools  are,  as  a  clcuss, 
the  only  ones  which  form  continuation  schools  for  elementary 
school  children.  In  them,  therefore,  with  these  endowments, 
scholarships  should  be  instituted  for  children  from  public 
elementary  schools. 
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(b.)  Endowments  for  apprenticeship  premiums  would  be  well 
employed  in  founding  scholarships  at  technical  schools  and 
colleges. 

YI. — 1.  (d.)  Higher  grade  schools  should  remain,  because —     Bdation  of 
i.  They  form  the  only  class  of  schools  which  are  continua*  eianwitmiy  an 
tion  schools  for  elementarj'  school  children.     Wherever  J^J^i^ 
continuation  schools  for  such  scholars  are  established 
they   must  in  a  great    measure  be   moulded  on  the 
higher  grade  schools, 
ii.  The  work  the  best  of  them  are  doing  is  most  certainly 

Secondary  Education, 
iii.  Their  great   success,  wherever   established,   shows   that 
their  value  is  recognised  by  parents,  who  require  a 
continuation  of  the  elementary  school  course  for  their 
children. 
iv.  They  are  the  only  modem  secondary  schools  in  many 
districts,  and  the  only  secondary  schools  in  some.     In 
the   counties   of    Northumberland   and   Durham    the 
number  of  children   in  the  higher  grade    schools  is 
already  greater  than  in  all  the  other  secondary  schools 
in  the  counties 
V.  They   are   the   only   secondary   schools   with   staffs    of 
trained  teachers;    and  to    this   fact  must  be  largely 
ascribed  their  success. 
(6.)  Schools  of  this  type  are  the  most  economical  continuation 
schools   for   elementary  school   children,   and    they  should   be 
established  in  all  districts,  urban  and  rural.     In  these  schools 
the  transferred  scholar  takes  up  his  work  just  where  he  left  it 
in  the  primary  school. 

VI. — 2.  The  method  of  assessing  the  Science  and  Art  grants  Science  and 
is  thoroughly   bad,   because   financial  considerations   influence  ^^  grants, 
governing  bodies  to  cause  an  undue  attention  to  be  paid  to  the 
teaching  of  science  tx)  the  exclusion  of  much  literary  work. 

This  bad  effect  is  not  confined  to  higher  grade  schools,  but 
extends  also  to  the  many  grammar  and  other  endowed  schools 
which  are  organised  science  schools,  or,  without  being  so,  prepare 
students  to  earn  the  grants  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
3.  If  the  secondary  school  is  not  a  continuation  school  for  the 
elementary  school  child,  then,  if  he  goes  at  all,  he  should  go  at 
an  early  age — say  not  more  than  10 — and  as  a  competitive 
examination  for  such  a  young  child  would  be  very  harmful,  he 
should  go  on  the  recommendation  of  the  head  teacher  of  the 
primary  school. 

But  either  process  is  more  likely  to  select  the  precocious  than 
the  able  child. 

The  primary  school  may  be  modified  to  serve  as  a  preparatory 
school  for  the  prevailing  type  of  secondary  school.  This,  I  take 
it,  is  out  of  the  question,  because  the  primary  school  must  be  a 
place  in  which  the  education  of  the  majority  of  its  scholars  is 
begun  and  finished. 
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Or  the  secondary  school,  or  some  secondary  schools,  may  be 
made  continuation  schools  for  elementary  school  children.  In 
this  case  they  would  have  to  be  remodelled  after  the  improved 
type  of  the  best  hiflfher  grade  schools. 

I«  either  case  the  age  of  transfer  may  be  extended  two  or 
three  years. 

The  second  course  is  the  better,  but  this  does  not  obviate  the 
necessity  of  secondary  schools  of  all  types  having  their  own 
preparatory  departments. 

Tnuning  and         VII, — 1.  The  training  of  teachers  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
tewhcrt '**"  *^^   the  universities    and  university    colleges.      Pedagogics   should 

form  a  portion  of  the  student's  course  for  a  degree,,  and  practice 
in  teaching  should  be  obtained  at  the  same  time  or  immediately 
after. 

I  do  not  see  what  difference  in  principles  and  practice  there 
can  be  between  the  teaching  in  primary  and  secondarj'-  schools. 
It  is  true  that  at  present  the  want  of  culture  in  primary  school 
teachers  would  make  many  of  them  of  little  use  in  secondary 
schools.  That,  however,  is  improving  every  year.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  want  of  training  in  the  present  race  of  secondary 
school  teachers,  except  those  in  higher  grade  schools,  makes 
most  of  them  useless  in  primat-y  schools. 

A  teacher,  trained  and  cultured,  would  be  of  service  in  any 
school,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  all  should  not  be  trained  and 
cultured  together. 

2.  All  persons  who,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Registration  Bill,  can  show  that  they  have  been  teaching 
continuously  for  a  period  of,  say,  two  years,  should  be  placed 
on  the  register  as  an  act  of  fairness  and  policy. 

All  who  have  been  continuously  engaged  in  teaching  for  a 
less  period  should  be  placed  upon  the  register  on  their  showing 
that  they  entered  the  profession  of  teaching  to  seek  a  career 
in  it. 

All  future  teachers  should  be  required  to  show  that  they  have 
studied  the  art  and  science  of  teaching  in  a  public  institution — 
a  register  of  such  being  kept  by  the  central  board — and  to  give 
evidence,  by  examination  or  otherwise,  that  they  possess  the 
neces^ry  knowledge  and  practical  skill. 

Teachers  on  the  register  should  be  the  only  teachers  recognised 
as  competent  to  serve  in  certified  efficient  schools,  primary  or 
secondary. 

Provision  might  be  made  for  placing  on  the  register  teachers 
holding  the  diplomas  of  certain  licensing  authorities  in  other 
couttkriaa. 

Registration  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  central  board,  and 
it  should  be  on  the  same  lines  for  all  teachers. 

VIII. — I  have  read  Canon  Moore  Ede's  draft  answers  to  the 
questions  of  this  section,  and  I  think  with  him  on  this  subject. 
His  scheme  appears  to  me  to  be  reasonable  and  politic 
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IX. — (a.),  (6.),  and  (c.)  A  central  board  is  needed —  Central 

i.  To  take  chars^e  of  the  refnsters  of  teachers  and  of  certified  J^^^a*'®'* 

efficient  schools  and  places  of  training, 
ii.  To  act  as  a  board  of  studies  and  an  examining  board  for 

the  leaving  examination, 
iii.  To    act    in    an    advisory   capacity   to    the    Minister  of 

Education. 

(d.)  The  board  should  be  composed  of — 
i.  Representatives  elected  by  grouped  district  authorities. 
To  give  such   representation  to  the  district  authorities 
would  be  to  place  and   keep   them   on   a  higher  level. 
Better  men  would  come  forward  for  election, 
ii.  Representatives  elected  by  the  universities  and  the  colleges 

of  the  university  rank, 
iii.  Representatives  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  teachers  in 

certified  efficient  secondary  schools. 
iv.  Representatives  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  teachers  in 

primary  schools 
v.  Nominees  of  tlie  Crown. 

(6.)  As  I  have  conceived  and  sketched  out  its  functions,  it 
would  leave  complete  independence  to  the  district  authorities, 
and  this,  together  with  the  grouping  of  subjects  for  the  leaving 
examination,  would  ensure  great  variety  in  schools. 

X. — 1.  A  register  of  efficient  schools  should  be  kept  by  the  Miwellaneous. 
central  board.  Schools  should  be  placed  on  this  register  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  district  authority  ;  but  an  appeal  should 
be  possible  from  the  decision  of  the  district  authority  to  the 
central  board.  A  final  assent  or  refusal  should  be,  in  all  cases, 
in  the  power  of  the  central  board,  who  should  send  down 
inspectors  if  necessary.* 

Schools  not  so  recognised  as  efficient  could  not  live  long, 
2  and  3.  Continuation  and  evening  schools^  in  which  advanced 
work  is  being  done,  should  be  regarded  as  agencies  for  Secondary 
Education.  University  extension  classes  should,  if  advanced 
work  suited  to  the  district  is  being  done  in  them,  also  be 
recognised  as  agencies  for  Secondary  Education  on  the  same 
footing  as  continuation  and  evening  schools. 

X. — 4.  In  founding  new  schools  regard  should  be  had  to  all 
existing  efficient  schools,  whether  public  or  private,  if  they 
supply  a  need  of  the  district.  If,  however,  a  school  draws 
pupils  mainly  from  a  distance,  as  many  boarding  schools  do, 
it  is  obviously  not  available  for  the  district.  In  that  case  the 
district  authorities  should  supply  the  deficiency. 

5.  I  have  had  three  and  a  half  years*^  experience  in  this 
school,  which  consists  of  about  360  boys  and  350  girls  in  the 
senior  department  under  my  sole  change.  The  highest  limit  of 
age  for  each  is  about  16  years.  Boys  and  girls  are  on  different 
floors,  but  classes  are  mixed  for  some  subjects,  and  certain 
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members  of  the  staff  pass  from  the  boys*  to  the  girls'  classes  for 
certain  subjects.     My  experience  has  taught  me  that : — 

(a.)  In  this  district  parents  object  to  much  mixing  of  the 

sexes  in  the  same  class. 
(6.)  An  economy  of   staff,   apparatus,   and   material   can   be 

brought  about  by  even  a  limited  amount  of  mixing, 
(c.)  The  average  man  exercises  gi'eater  tea,ching  power  on  a 

class  of  girls  than  the  average  mistress. 
(d,)  There  is  a  better  tone,  and  more  refinement  in  the  school. 
(6.)  So  that  a  limited  amount  of  mixing  is  not  at  all  harmful, 

but,  on  the  contrary,  beneficial. 
(/.)  But  that  constant   association   in  the   same  class   may 

bring  about  a  familiarity  between  a  few  of  the  boys 

and  girls  which  is  not  desirable. 


Miss  BROAD. 

rv. — Inspection  and  Examination. 

1. -^Inspection, 

I  consider  i^iapection  of  all  schools,  both  public  and  private,  is 
most  desirable.  There  should  be  a  sanitary  inspection,  as  well 
as  an  inspection  of  the  general  organisation,  school  appliances, 
methods  of  teaching,  and  discipline.  The  sanitary  inspection 
might  be  conducted  by  the  local  sanitary  authorities,  but  the 
inspection  of  the  school  should  be  controlled  by  the  universities, 
or  a  central  educational  council  and  n^t  any  local  hoard. 
The  inspectors  appointed  should  be  men  and  women,  who, 
in  addition  to  the  necessary  attainments,  have  had  'practical 
experience  in  school  work.  If  such  inspectors  are  recommended, 
I  much  hope  stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  appointment  of  women 
inspectors  for  girls'  schools. 

2.—-  Examination, 

In  the  case  of  schools  that  cannot  show  that  they  are  being 
already  efficiently  examined  ;  it  is  desirable. 


Miss  BUSS. 

Univendties.  I. — 1.  Entrance  at  1 8  or  19  works  well  in  the  case  of  girls,  as 

far  as  my  experience  goes.  Fifty-six  girls  have  left  the  North 
London  Collegiate  School  at  about  that  age  to  enter  the 
Cambridge  colleges  only.  A  later  age  delays  too  much  the 
girl's  entry  into  public  life.  An  earlier  age  plunges  her  into 
collegiate  studies,  with  increased  intellectucu  strain  and  freedom 
from  restraints  in  taking  care,  or  not  taking  care  of  herself, 
before  her  physical  and  mental  constitution  is  sufficiently 
mature. 
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2.  The  examination  of  schools  by  the  universities  has  worked 
excellently.  It  has  stimulated  activity  without  obliterating 
initiative ;  and  has  suggested  lines  of  educational  work  without 
compelling  the  schools  to  follow  them  blindly.  The  large  degree 
of  freedom  which  the  present  system  of  university  examinations 
allows  enables  the  teachers  to  a  large  extent  to  correct  and 
nuUify  the  inevitable  mistakes  of  examiners  and  examination 
requirement&  The  examinations  could  be  greatly  improved  in 
particular  respects,  for  which  purpose  no  doubt  a  greater  freedom 
of  communication  between  the  schools  and  the  examining  bodies 
would  be  our  chief  means. 

3.  In  the  case  of  girls  a  better  provision  of  scholarships  is 
required  for  this  purpose. 

XL — 2.  Yes ;  this  is  our  experience  for  girls  in  North  London.  Secondary 
We   have   the   North   London  CoUegiate  School  with  fees   of  ^J^|^^^ 
17i.  Il8.  Od,  and  a  number  of  pupils  ranging  from  450  to  490  ;  ments. 
and  within  half  a  mile  of  it  is  the  Camden  School  for  Girls  with 
fees  of  from   5L  28.  Od,  to  7L  4s.  Od!.,  and  a  number  of  i^upils 
from  400  to  450.     Both  schools  are  obviously  in  steady  demand. 
They  are  under  the  same  board  of  Governors ;  and  this  is  a  great 
advantage,  as  thus  all  danger  that  they  should  trespass  on  one 
another's  spheres  is  entirely  avoided.     Girls  who  leave  direct 
from  the  lower  school  either  go  home,  or  go  out  into  the  civil 
service,  or  similar  employment.     Girls  who  leave  from  the  upper 
school  for  the  most  part  either  go  home  or  proceed  to  places  of 
higher  education.     The  two  schools  are  adapted  respectively  to 
these  different  ends. 

4.  My  experience  is  that  there  is  very  little  difficulty  in 
working  into  a  first  grade  school  the  scholars  who  come  to  it 
from  lower  schools.  Some  come  to  us  directly  from  the 
elementary  schools ;  other  scholars,  originally  elementary,  make 
their  way  up  through  the  various,  neighbouring  second  grade 
schoola 

Such  difficulty  as  there  is  with  the  board  school  scholars  occurs 
with  French,  and  this  can  easity  be  overcome  by  a  little  special 
pains  and  some  individual  attention  for  a  short  period.  As  our 
girls  do  not  begin  Latin  as  early  as  boys  do,  this  subject  presents 
no  difficulty,  and  ignorance  of  mathematics  at  1 2  years  of  age 
(when  combined  with  good  attainment  in  arithmetic)  is  counted 
a  distinct  advantage.  The  real  difficulty  in  girls'  schools  is  with 
the  "  young  ladies  "  who  come  badly  prepared,  at  all  ages,  from 
inferior  schools  or  home.  These  make  a  constant  difficulty  in 
the  adaptation  of  the  curriculum.  The  remedy  lies  chiefly  in 
the  still  wider  extension  of  educational  ideas  or  indeed  in  the 
enforcement  of  compulsory  elementary  education  among  the 
well-to-do  classes. 

5.  I  think  both  experiments  ought  to  be  tried  as  circumstances 
determine.  My  own  experience  is  rather  in  favour  of  the 
separate  technical  school,  or  at  least  separate  technical  depart- 
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ment  of  a  school.  The  demands  of  the  ordinary  literary  and 
scientific  education  appear  to  be  sufficient  atone  time  in  the  case 
of  the  average  girl.  At  the  same  time  girls  below  the  average 
intellectually  often  develop  most  satisfactorily  on  being  put  to 
manual  work,  and  such  work  ought  to  enter  into  every  school 
course  up  to  a  certain  point. 

7.  Dual  schools  ;  but  I  think  that  there  ought  always  to  be» 
for  many  reasons,  a  responsible  woman  charged  with  the  S[)ecial 
care  and  interests  of  the  girls. 

III. — 1.  Yes  ;  because  the  leaving  certificate  is  of  great  value 
to  the  individual,  and  also  because  the  examination  aids  in 
giving  more  point  and  spirit  to  the  last  years  of  school  life. 

2.  The  universities.  In  England  their  imprimatur  carries 
more  weight  to  the  public  mind  than  any  other,  is  more  attractive 
and  inspiring  to  the  individual  pupil,  and  carries  the  highest 
possible  guarantee  of  contact  with  the  highest  knowledge  on  all 
subjects. 

3.  It  should  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  various  entrance 
examinations  into  the  universities,  the  professions,  and  other 
employments.  Assuming  that  all  the  leaving  certificates  are  not 
of  the  same  value,  they  should  carry  advantages  of  this  kind 
according  to  their  degree.  This  is  what  happens  virtually  at 
present  with  regard  to  the  various  university  certificates,  but 
the  mode  of  working  miglit  be  greatly  simplified  and 
systematised. 

4.  Considerable  variety  both  of  kind  and  degree  is,  I  think, 
desirable.  We  still  require  for  the  best  results,  and  perhaps 
always  will  require,  a  good  deal  of  liberty  of  educational 
experiment.  At  the  same  time  uniformity  in  the  scale  of 
standard  would  be  most  useful,  as,  for  example,  if  all  the  exami* 
nations  were  divided  into  three  grades,  Class  I.  including  those 
recognised  as  leaving  examinatioDs  from  the  highest  form  of  a 
first  grade  school. 

5.  The  present  examinations  do  serve  the  purpose  very  fairly 
but  with  much  room  for  improvement  and  systematisation.  The 
Pass  Senior  Local  certificates  serve  as  lower  fifth  form  leaving 
certificates,  while  the  Honour  Locals  and  London  University 
Matriculation  take  the  same  place  for  the  upper  fifth.  Sixth 
Form  work  is  of  an  ex-standard  character. 

IV. — Schools  in  receipt  of  aid  from  public  funds  should  be 
open  to  the  observation  of  some  officer  appointed  by  the 
authority  which  distributes  the  funds.  Such  a  function  is  now 
exercised  unobtrusively,  but  no  doubt  effectively,  by  the  London 
Technical  Education  Board.  In  a  somewhat  more  complete,  but 
not  too  complete,  manner  it  might  be  made  the  business  of  the 
future  county  authorities  charged  definitely  with  the  admim's- 
tration  of  Secondary  Education  funda 

All  public  schools  would  probably  come  into  this  category 
sooner  or  later.     The  only  possible  exceptions  would  be  firsik 
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grade  schools  of  high  repute,  the  authoritative  inspection  of 
which,  except  sanitarily,  would  probably  ser\'e  no  useful 
purpose. 

Examinations  should  be  conducted  by  university  boards,  on 
which  it  would  be  well  to  co-opt  a  certain  number  of  practical 
teachers  in  schools.  I  would  like  to  see  continued  the  present 
liberty  of  choice  under  the  Charity  Commission,  by  which 
governing  bodies  select  their  own  examiners  and  external 
examinations  and  report  themselves  to  the  Commissioners.  If  a 
single  central  authority  were  created  that  report  would  be  made 
to  them,  and  no  doubt  should  also  be  made  to  the  local  authority. 
A  financial  report  to  both  would  complete  this  scheme  of 
satisfying  the  authorities  that  all  was  well. 

Proprietary  schools,  if  in  effect  public,  i.e.,  not  worked  for 
profit,  might  be  treated  similarly  ;  and  private  schools  should  be 
allowed  to  invite  inspection  and  examination  as  a  condition  of 
being  placed  on  a  public  register  of  schools  marked  as  satisfactory. 

VI. — 1.  Higher  grade   elementary  schools  should  as  far  as  Relation  of 
po-ssible  be  modified,  so  as  to  furnish  a  completion  to  elementary  ^^^l'^®"**'^. 
rather  than  a  commencement  of  Secondary  Education.     Sudi  school.       ^ 
schools  for  girls  as  the  professional  school  in  Paris  are  much 
wanted. 

2.  The  present  usual  age  of  about  12  years  does  very  well. 
An  earlier  age  does  not  allow  the  choice  of  scholars  to  be 
properly  made.  Children  trained  in  elementary  schools  can, 
when  clever  enough  to  be  sent  on  as  scholars,  adapt  themselves 
at  12  years  old  to  the  higher  school,  if  a  little  pains  is  taken. 

Vll. — 1.  (a.)  The  best  system  seems  to  me  that  of  spending  a  Training  of 
year  in  a  training  college,  where  the  whole  time  is  spent  in  the  *®®<^^«'*»- 
study  of  the  theory  and   practice    of   education,  including,  of 
course,  those  subjects  on  which  the  practical  science  is  based, 
i,e,y  psychology,  logic,  ethics,  and  physiology. 

(c.)  Such  training  colleges  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
attached  to  imivcrsities  and  university  colleges  with  a  professor 
of  the  subject  in  every  case.  The  universities  should,  moreover, 
be  the  bodies  to  grant  certificates,  diplomas,  and  degrees  in 
education.  Much  would,  I  believe,  be  done  to  raise  the  whole 
tone  of  education  and  make  it  more  scientific  by  the  institution 
of  high  class  university  degrees  in  education,  such  as  that  lately 
proposed  for  the  University  of  London. 

2.  The  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  meet  the  requirements. 

VIII. — 5.  Universities,  university  colleges  and  teachers,  should  District 
certainly  all  be  represented  on  these  authorities.  The  Lonrlon  Rttthonties, 
Technical  Education  Board  is  not  strong  enough  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  teachers.  The  representation  should  be  large 
enough  to  secure  balance  and  not  throw  too  much  work,  or 
responsibility  on  one  or  two.  Women  teachers  should  he 
represented  as  well  as  men. 
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Central  edaca-       IX. — (a.)  Some   central   board   would   be    necessary,  and   I 
tion  board.        should  prefer  one  of  the  same  general  character  and  fcUowingr 

the  traditions  of  the  Charity  Commission.  An  enlargement  of 
the  Charity  Commission  into  an  Education  Commission  with 
several  departments  would  probably  be  best. 

(6.)  and  (e.)  I  will  only  refer  to  its  functions  in  reference  to 
schools  already  at  work,  (i.)  It  should  control  registration  both 
of  teachers  and  schools,  (ii.)  It  should  hold  a  check  over  all 
schools  as  the  central  authority  to  which  have  to  be  sent  reports 
of  the  examinations  held  by  the  university  boards,  and  other 
information  such  as  is  now  required  by  the  Charity  Commission 
from  the  endowed  schools,  (iii.)  In  other  respects,  i.e.,  as 
regards  inspection,  I  should  think  it  better  that  the  central 
authority  should  influence  the  schools  by  some  system  of 
district  commissioners  (as  recommended  by  the  Schools  Enquiry 
Commission),  acting  on  the  local  authorities. 

(c.)  I  should  like  the  connexion  with  the  minister  to  be  as 
nearly  as  is  politically  possible  what  it  is  at  present. 

(d,)  Educational  experts'  knowledge  as  well  as  educational 
statesmanship  ought  to  be  represented  on  it. 

RegiBtration  X. — 1.  Yes.     All   schools    should   be    registered  which    are 

of  schoolf.        reported  to  the  authorities  as  satisfying  : — 

(a.)  The  sanitary  authorities. 

(6.)  The  local  inspector  of  schools. 

(c.)  The  University  Board  of  Examiners. 

There  should  be  a  local  and  also  a  central  register,  but  the 
actual  grant  of  a  place  on  the  register  ought  to  be  by  the 
central  authority. 

To  be  certified  is  a  sufficient  privilege. 


Canon  DANIEL. 


St.  John's  College,  Battersea, 
May  17th,  1894. 
The  only  questions  that  I  propose  to  are  those  relating 
to  training  and  registration  (Group  vii.). 

1.  Training. 

(a.)  I  should  consider  no  system  of  training  adequate  that  did 
not  provide  for  systematic  practice  under  skilled  direction  as 
well  as  for  instruction  in  the  theory  and  history  of  education. 
Both  these  essentials  are  secured  in  our  present  secondary 
training  colleges  for  worrien,  but  the  more  important,  that 
relating  to  practice,  is  not  attempted  in  the  training  of  men  for 
secondary  schools.  The  lectures  on  education  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Cambridge  syndicate  on  teaching  are  entirely 
divorced  from  practice;  so  are  those  given  by  the  College  of 
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Preceptors,  though  I  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  that  the 
latter  body  propose  to  stut  a  training  college,  in  which  it  will 
be  possible  for  students  to  have  practice  in  school- work  as  well 
as  instruction  in  pedagogics.  These  examinations  in  the  science 
and  art  of  education  are  of  even  less  practical  value  than 
lectures.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  most  helpful  things 
to  a  young  teacher  are — 

(1)  Observation  and  work  in  a  well-ordered  school ; 

(2)  Model  lessons  given  by  experts  in  subjects  of  which  they 

have  made  a  spec?id  study ; 

(3)  Criticism  lessons  given  by  students  before  a  competent 

critic  or  critics,  capable  of  tracing  success  and  failure 
to  the  observance  or  violation  of  the  laws  of  body  and 
mind; 

(4)  The  criticism  of  the  headmaster  of  the  practl<«ing  school 

on  the  student's  dailv  work. 

Lectures,  unsupported  by  practical  work,  are  largely  thrown 
away,  the  students  having  no  experience  of  the  difGcuIties  which 
the  lecturer  endeavours  to  diminish  or  remove. 

(b.)  In  the  theoretic  parts  of  a  professional  training  secondary 
and  elementary  teachers  might  to  some  extent  be  taught 
together,  though  the  former  would  be  reasonably  expected  to 
make  a  deeper  study  of  such  subjects  as  psychology,  logic,  and 
the  histoiy  of  education.  As  regards  practice  the  elementary 
tecu^hers  would  have  an  enormous  advantage  over  secondary 
teachers  in  having  been  pupil  teachers  for  four  years  before 
proceeding  to  a  training  college,  and  could  scarcely,  with 
advantage,  be  taught  with  mere  beginners. 

[It  is  possible  that  I  have  not  rightly  apprehended  the  inten- 
tion of  this  question.  If  I  am  aj*ked  how  far  a  system,  similar 
to  that  followed  in  the  training  of  elementary  teachers,  is 
applicable  in  the  training  of  secondary  teachers,  I  would  reply 
that,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that,  at  present,  we  have  no 
public  guaranfc'je  that  a  secondary  teacher  possesses  either 
knowledge  or  practical  skill,  it  would  be  an  enormous  advantage 
to  have  separate  secondary  training  colleges,  where  students 
could  learn  the  subjects  they  proposed  to  teach  as  well  as  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  them.  The  two  are  closely  connected. 
The  student  who  has  acquired  his  knowledge  by  sound  methods 
at  the  feet  of  a  skilled  teacher  is  already  half  trained.  Large 
numbers  of  assistant  teachers  in  secondary  schools  have  had  to 
pick  up  their  knowledge  as  they  could,  and  no  amount  of 
practical  training  could,  in  their  case,  wholly  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  sound  knowledge  acquired  by  sound  methods,] 

(c.)  The  universities  could  provide  instruction  in  those 
sciences  that  underlie  the  practice  of  education,  snch  as  mental 
science,  logic,  and  tiie  histiOry  of  education,  but  they  could  not,  I 
think,  provide  for  the  practical  training  of  teachers.  That  must 
be  entrusted  either  to  special  training  colleges  or  to  large  schools 
with  a   training   department.     Preparation   for  a   degree   and 
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attendance  at  a  practising  school  could  scarcely  go  on  side  by 
side.  Apart  from  thia  I  would  point  out  that  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  assistants  in  secondary  schools  receive  their 
education  at  the  universitiea 

I  do  not  think  that  a  teaching  diploma  should  be  granted  to 
any  j^oung  teacher  who  had  not  spent  six  months,  at  least,  in 
the  practical  work  of  education  in  some  school  or  college  of 
certified  efficiency,  and  then  only  after  having  given  a  satis- 
factory lesson  before  a  competent  judge.  The  practical  tests  of 
efliciency  demanded  by  Cambridge  University  and  London 
University,  and  now  provided,  but  not  made  compulsory,  by 
the  College  of  Preceptors,  are  good  as  far  as  they  go,  but,  so  far 
as  my  observation  extends  (and  I  have  examined  for  both 
universities),  there  is  a  wide  gulf  between  the  practical  skill  of 
those  candidates  who  have  had  technical  training,  and  other 
candidates  who  have  had  no  such  advantage.  The  women 
candidates,  who  have  for  the  most  part  been  to  a  training 
college,  almost  invariably  do  weU;  the  men,  however  able 
naturally  and  however  well-informed,  show,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  little  skill,  either  in  teaching  the  subjects  of  their  lesson 
or  in  training  the  mind.  They  have,  as  a  rule,  a  low  standard 
of  exci-^llence  in  their  mind,  and  are  utterly  unfamiliar  with  the 
many  artifices  by  which  a  skilful  teacher  overcomes  difficulties 
and  secures  the  co-operation  of  his  pupils. 


2.  Registration. 

A  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  the  possibilities  of  the 
future  and  of  the  present.  We  must,  I  think,  provide  for  a 
transitional  period,  during  which  regard  must  be  had  to  two 
classes  of  teachers,  (a)  experienced  teachers  of,  say,  at  least  10 
years*  standing,  and  (6)  young  teachers  already  at  work  who 
might  be  provisionally  registered  for  a  term  of  j'ears,  say  five, 
in  which  they  might  qualify  themselves  for  being  placed  on  the 
permanent  register.  With  these  exceptions  no  teacher  should 
have  his  name  placed  on  the  register  who  had  not  given  proof 
of— 

(a)  Adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject  or  subjects  he 
proposes  to  teach ; 

(6)  Adequate  practical  skill. 

The  privileges  attaching  to  registration,  over  and  above  the 
improved  status  tliey  would  confer,  might  be  of  two  kinds. 
Unregistered  teachers  might,  after  a  given  period,  lose  the 
power  of  suing  for  pay  in  a  law  court,  and  assistantships  in 
secondary  schools,  subsidised  with  public  money,  might  be 
confined  to  registered  teachers. 

Having  regard  to  the  wide  variety  of  ways  in  which  teachers 
might  be  expected  to  qualify,  the  need  of  specific  as  well  as  of 
general   registration,   the   complicated   questions  which   would 
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arise  m  the  case  of  foreign  teachers,  and  the  necessity  for 
examinations  providing  tests  not  otherwise  provided  for,  I 
woald  entrust  the  duties  of  registration  to  either  a  board  of 
experts  or  to  a  Government  department  created  for  dealing  with 
Secondary  Education. 

A  registration  scheme  should,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  be 
made  compulsory.  This  is  already  the  case  with  elementary 
education,  the  list  of  certificated  teachers  kept  by  the  Education 
Department  being  a  register. 

All  teachers  should  be  registered,  and  provision  should  be 
made  for  teachers  of  a  lower  grade  rising  to  a  higher  on  proof 
of  adequate  knowledge  and  skill. 


Appendix  to  Memorandum  by  Rev.  Canon  Moore  Ede. 

In  the  replies  to  the  queries  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Secondary  Education  which  I  have  previously  sent,  I  confined 
my  observations  to  the  day  schools,  and  pointed  out  the 
advantages  which  would  result  fiom  a  single  educational 
authority  in  each  district  for  day  schools.  I  should  like  to 
supplement  what  I  wrote  by  extending  my  observations  so  as 
to  show  the  advantage  which  would  result  if  the  education 
board  of  each  district  were  the  sole  authority  for  the  education 
of  those  who  have  left  school,  and  yet  desire  to  continue  their 
education. 

First,  let  me  draw  attention  to  the  anomalous  conditions 
which  arise  from  the  present  divided  authority. 

Taking  the  Parliamentary  division  as  the  area,  as  suggested 
in  my  previous  replies  to  queries,  tlie  following  educational 
agencies  are  to  be  found  in  more  or  less  vigorous  existence  in 
most  such  areas : — 

1.  Technical  classes  controlled   by   the  county  or  borough 

councils,  and  maintained  by  money  received  under  the 
Customs  and  Excise  Act.  These  classes  are  restricted  to 
technical  subjects,  which  in  practice  means  for  the  most 
part  classes  in  elementary  science. 

2.  Science  classes  maintained  by  grants  from  the  Science  and 

Art  Department.  These  classes  are  frequently  under 
the  control  of  the  school  board,  are  conducted  in  their 
buildings,  but  are  not  maintained  out  of  the  school  board 
funds. 
8.  Evening  continuation  classes,  these  are  mainly  under  the 
control  of  the  school  board,  and  supported  by  grants 
earned  and  rates  in  aid.  These  classes  are  of  an 
elementary  character. 

4.  Pupil-teachers  central  classes  maintained  and  controlled  by 

the  school  board* 

5.  Art  schools ;    usually   under "  the   control  of    a  separate 

committee,    and    maintained    by    grants     from    South 
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Eensington,  and  such  grant  as  the  county  council  may 
be  willing  to  make. 
6.  University  extension  lectures — conducted  by  a  separate 
committer.  Not  receiving  any  grant  from  county  council 
or  South  Kensington,  and  being  charged  by  school  board 
or  other  local  authority  for  use  of  rooms,  great  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  meeting  the  expense  connected  with 
this  important  part  of  education  for  those  who  have  left 
school. 

It  is  manifest  that  owing  to  restrictions  on  county  council 
and  South  Kensington  grants,  mathematics  cmd  science  pre- 
ponderate, and  that  languages,  literature,  and  history  are 
practically  crushed  out,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  taken 
in  the  elementary  continuation  classes,  or  by  the  university 
extension  lectures. 

The  diversity  of  authorities  prevents  any  adequate  co-ordina- 
tion or  system  in  the  instruction  given — there  is  overlapping^ 
waste,  and  no  real  method.  Whereas  if  there  were  one  educational 
authority  and  that  authority  were  entrusted  with  the  whole  of 
education  of  those  who  had  left  the  day  schools,  and  had  control 
over  the  Customs  and  Excise  money,  a  fairly  satisfactory  system 
of  higher  education  could  be  established  in  every  parliamentary 
division. 

Given  the  education  board  as  the  sole  authority  and  controlling 
all  moneys  to  be  expended  on  the  education  of  those  who  have 
left  school,  and  having  at  their  disposal  all  existing  board 
schools  and  educational  apparatus,  their  first  step  should  be  to 
appoint  a  capable  man  to  organise  the  education  other  thaJi 
ordinary  school  work  throughout  the  district.  Such  appointment 
might  be  permanent,  or  arrangement  might  be  made  with  the 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  University  Extension  Syndicate  for  some 
one  of  their  staff  of  lecturers  to  undertake  the  work  for  three  or 
five  years.  In  some  places  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a 
change  of  man  and  a  change  in  the  subjects  of  lectures  given  by 
the  principal  every  few  years. 

Whether  the  organising  principal  were  permanent  or  not,  it 
would  be  desirable  that  the  education  board  should  be  in  close 
touch  with  the  universities,  so  as  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  the  services  of  a  number  of  lecturers 
on  various  subjects  for  lectures  for  adults  and  for  pupil-teachers 
on  history  and  literature,  and  for  special  lectures  from  time  to 
time  for  those  attending  the  evening  continuation  classes. 

As  class  rooms,  laboratories.  &c.  already  exist,  there  would  be 
no  need  for  any  expenditure  on  costly  buildings.  What  is 
needed  is  a  man  responsible  for  the  organisation  and  supervision 
of  the  whole.  At  present  neither  the  school  board  nor  the 
county  council  can  appoint  a  man  to  organise  the  whole 
education;  for  each  authority  only  controls  a  fart. 

I  believe  if  one  educational  authority  is  established  in  each 
parliamentary  division,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  Customs  and 
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Excise  money  entrusted  to  it  for  the  education  of  those  who 
have  left  school,  and  without  the  narrowing  restriction  of  the 
word  technical,  then  in  every  parliamentary  division  there  can 
Jbe  a  system  of  org«mised  instruction  for  thost)  who  have  left 
school,  similar  to  that  which  Mr.  McKinder  has  organised  in 
Beading  and  Mr.  Clayton  in  Exeter. 

June  29th,  1894. 


Prof.  S.  S.  LAURIE. 


Note, — ^I  have  answered  only  such  questions  as  my  experience 
enabled  me  to  answer  with  some  confidence.  I  have  taken  them 
in  the  order  which  suited  the  answei-s  I  had  to  give. 

Queries  and  Answers, 

IX. — It  is  impossible,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  Secondary  Ceutral  edaca- 
Education  of  England  can  be  in  any  sense  organised  without  a  *'»<>"• 
permanent  board  of  Education  Commissioners  with  a  chairman, 
Tinder  a  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Personally,  I  dislike 
centralised  administration,  but  the  necessities  of  the  case 
demaiid  it,  and  the  problem  is  to  reconcile  a  central  authority 
with  local  autonomy. 

The  question  of  Secondaiy  Education  is  no  longer  now  a 
question  of  "  grammar ''  schools,  that  is  to  say,  institutions 
whose  main  purpose  is  to  prepare  boys  for  the  universities  or 
professions.  It  is  a  much  larger  question.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  children  of  the  artizan  and  lower  middle 
class  are  being  gradually  brought  within  sight  of  advanced 
*'  elementary  "  instruction,  by  which  I  mean  instruction  carried 
on  to  the  age  of  15  or  16.  This  is  "  secondary  "  instruction 
quite  as  much  as  the  instruction  given  up  to  the  Hge  of  15  or  16 
in  Eton  or  Winchester.  But  it  is  on  different  lines,  and  does 
not  keep  in  view  as  its  goal  university  matriculation,  but  rather 
industrial  pursuits  generally  and  technical  colleges.  This  kind  of 
secondary  instruction  is  a  continuation  of  the  elementary 
instruction  given  in  elementaiy  schools  under  the  Code,  and 
must  be  a  natural  development  of  that  instruction. 

Consequently,  the  central  authority  for  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  mu8t,  it  seems  to  me,  be  one  and  the 
same  if  there  is  not  to  be  overlapping  and  unnecessary  (often 
duplicated)  expenditure  and  conflict  of  administration,  both  at 
head-quarters  and  locally. 

The  "central  authority  would  be  consultative,  the  Minister 
being  responsible,  and  would  have  to  consist,  to  a  considerable 
extent  at  least,  of  paid  members. 

The  consultative  central  authority  should  be  composed  chiefly, 
but  not  solely,  of  educational  experts.  Unless  it  be  so  composed, 
it  will  be  the  slave  of  those  who  think  they  are  better  informed 
and  be  compelled  to  yield  to  political  and  ecclesiastical  and 
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factious  pressure.     It  would   thus  have  no   continuous  policy 
resting  on  recognised  principles. 

[It  would  supersede  the  present  "  Education  Department,^^ 
and  a  similar  Board  of  commissioners  should  be  instituted  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland — all  subject  to  the  Minister.] 

The  great  difficulty  which  presents  itself  is  the  limitation  of 
the  powers  of  a  central  authority.  It  is  vital  to  a  sound 
national  system  that  boroughs  and  counties  should  be  engaged 
in  the  institution  and  administration  of  their  own  education.  A 
nation  is  educated  by  adults  taking  part  in  the  education  of  its 
children  as  much  as  by  the  education  of  the  children  themselves. 

Vin. — District  Authonties. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  local  educational 
authority  in  boroughs  having  more  than  10,000  of  a  population, 
and  that,  outside  boroughs,  the  educational  authority  should  be 
co-extensive  with  the  county;  except  perhaps  in  very  large 
counties. 

These  authorities  should  bo  created  ad  hoc,  experience  having 
shown  that  where  education  is  only  one  of  many  subjects 
managett  by  a  municipality  it  is  treated  as  of  subordinate 
importance. 

These  authorities  might  bo  appointed  by  the  town  councils 
and  county  councils  to  the  extent  of  one  half,  and  Her  Majesty's 
Inspector  should  have  a  seat  without  a  vote.  Wherever  there 
is  a  university  or  a  university  college  they  should  appoint  two 
or  three  members.  The  secondary  schoolmasters  of  the  county, 
or  failing  a  Registration  Act  which  would  define  these,  the 
secondary  schools  recognised  as  such  by  the  central  authority  in 
London,  should  elect  at  least  two  members,  and  the  elementaiy 
certificated  teachers  one  member.  I  think  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  one  or  two  nominees  of  the  Crown. 

[If  Efigland  had  a  Board  school  system  as  Scotland  has,  I 
think  the  county  educational  authority  might  have  control  over 
the  primary  as  well  as  secondary  schools,  appointing  local 
managers  in  the  case  of  each  parish  or  district] 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  County  authority  would  be  to 
see  (1)  that  Secondary  Education  both  of  the  professional  and  the 
industrial  type  was  adequately  provided  according  to  the  wants 
of  each  locality.  In  boroughs  central  secondary  schools,  and  in 
rural  districts  also  central  secondary  schools  would  have  to  be 
instituted,  or  recognised  where  they  already  existed 

In  the  present  educational  state  of  England,  I  think  that  to 
withdraw  elementary  schools  from  the  central  authority  and 
place  them  under  the  county  authority  would  for  obvious 
reasons  give  rise  to  an  amount  of  friction  which  would  lead  to 
the  pre-occupation  of  the  county  authorities  with  questions  of 
policy  (ecclesiastical  and  civil),  and  so  direct  their  attention 
from  education  proper. 
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The  County  authority  would  of  course  require  to  have  rating 
powers,  but  these  restricted.  They  should  have  also  paid  over 
to  them  the  sums  now  in  the  hands  of  county  councils  for 
technical  instructton,  and  have  power  to  re-arraiige  local 
endowments  wUh  the  consent  of  existing  trustees  or  govemora 

The  science  and  art  grants  should  be  paid  to  the  council  on 
account  of  the  science  and  art  insti'uction  given  in  the  schools 
of  the  county.  The  present  system  of  individual  payments  for 
passes  is  universally  condemned. 

'  As  to  inspection :  the  word  "inspect"  does  not  express  the 
work  to  be  done  by  an  expert  when  he  goes  to  see  a  school. 
In  the  case  of  a  secondary  school  inspection  implies  a  code  for 
the  school  and  rules  for  the  inspector.  The  result  would  be  a 
uniformity  which  might  amount  to  oppression,  and  certainly 
would  repress  the  vitality  of  schools  and  teachers.  The  sec  mdary 
schools,  however,  would  have  to  be  reported  on ;  but  not 
necessarily  every  year.  What  approves  itself  to  me  in  the 
secondary  schoc^  is  a  triennal  visitation.  The  visitor  would 
report  on  the  buildings,  sanitation,  and  apparatus ;  on  the 
curriculum,  the  staff,  the  resources  of  the  school,  the  payment  of 
the  masters,  the  general  character,  organisation^  and  aims  of  the 
school,  and  the  success  with  which  these  were  carried  out. 

All  other  examination  of  the  school  should  be  in  the  form  of 
leaving  certificates. 

Private  schools,  t.e.,  schools  conducted  as  a  business,  and 
proprietary  schools,  should  be  recognised  by  the  county 
authority  as  county  secondary  schools,  if  they  complied  with 
certain  conditions  and  were  favourably  reported  on  generally. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  important  to  encourage  various  types  of 
schools,  and  above  all  to  avoid  all  action  which  would  result  in 
uniformity  of  system. 

Under  endowed  schools  1,  of  course,  include  the  great  Public 
Schools.  These  should  not  be  under  the  County  authority,  but 
they  should  be  subject  to  visitation  and  report  just  like  other 
recognised  secondary  schooLs.  (Schools  of  this  class  do  not  exist 
for  the  county  alone.) 

The  proceeds  of  the  rate  imposed  by  the  county  council  and 
So'.ibh  Kensington  grants,  and  Residue  grants  would  go  to  those 
schools  only  which  were  governed  by  the  county  authority. 
These  would  be  instituted,  not  to  supersede,  but  only  to 
supplement  existing  institutions. 

Inspection  and  Examination. 

1  have  said  that  the  inspection  should  take  the  form  of 
visitation,  and  a  report  on  the  sanitation,  curriculum,  organisa- 
tion, and  aims  of  the  school,  and  that,  to  secure  local  freedom  it 
should  take  place  only  triennially.  The  visitor  should  be 
appointed  by  central  authority  and  for  all  secondary  scliools 
alike. 
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Leaving  Examinations. 

Leaving  examinations  should  be  instituted  but  not  enforced. 

Leaving  certificates  should  be  of  two  classes — ^viz.,  certificates 
testifying  that  the  boy  or  girl  is  fit  to  meet  the  matriculation 
requirements  of  universities.  There  should  be  no  Honours 
certificate  granted.  No  certificates  should  be  granted  unless  a 
boy  had  passed  in  a  group  of  at  least  five  subjects,  one  of 
which  should  be  English.  But  the  standard  ought  not  to  be  so 
high  as  to  in  any  way  strain  the  boys.  It  is  the  curriculurti 
organisation  and  metliods  of  teacliing  that  educate  boys,  and 
where  these  nre  good,  a  certain  attainment  may  reasonably  be 
demanded  of  the  great  majority  of  them ;  but  this  is  all.  Where 
the  curriculum  has  been  a  brojul  one,  which  it  ought  always  to 
be,  the  amount  of  knowledge  in  specific  subjects  cannot  be  very 
high,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  ib  is  desirable  that  it  should  be. 
Schools  maybe  (so  to  speik) '' intellectualised  "  too  much  at 
the  expense  of  ethical  and  gymnastic  training  and  the  evoking 
of  intellectual  interests. 

Relation  of  Elefmentary  and  Secondary  Schools. 

1,  In  towns  there  should  be  central  secondary  schools ;  and 
teaching  above  the  standards  of  the  code  prohibited  in  all  other 
schools. 

2.  In  rural  districts  there  shouM  also  be  a  few  central 
secondary  schools.  But  in  addition  to  this,  advanced  instruction 
should  be  encouraged  in  all  schools.  This  can  be  done  by  special 
grants  to  teachers,  made  either  by  the  county  authority  or  by 
the  central  authority  under  the  education  code.  {See  Scheme 
of  the  Dick  Bequest  in  Scotland,  which  I  have  worked  for 
38  years.) 

There  is  a,  prnrnd  facie  objection  to  the  designation  of  schools 
as  first  grade,  second  grade,  and  so  on.  All  schools  are  either 
primary,  carrying  on  boys  till  their  fourteenth  year,  or  secondary ; 
hut  the  latter  might  be  distinguished  by  calling  those  which 
have  the  universities  for  their  goal  "  secondary "  or  "  high " 
schools,  and  those  which  have  the  business  of  life  or  a  technical 
college  for  their  goal  "  intermediate  "  schools. 

Endowments  should  be,  as  far  as  ay  possible,  used  to  carry 
clever  boys  from  the  primary  to  the  intermediate  or  high  school 

Miscdlaneoua. 

Continuation  evening  schools,  to  which  only  those  boys  and 
girls  are  admitted  who  have  passed  the  code  standards,  are 
certainly  agencies  for  Secondary  Education  of  a  very  important 
kind.  They  constitute  the  only  means  of  providing  advanced 
instruction  for  the  great  mass  of  artizans  and  clerks.  They 
demand  special  attention  from  the  county  and  borough  educa- 
tional authorities.     As  they  form  an  integral  part  of  an  organised 
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Bysiem  of  Secondary  Education  they  should  be  under  the 
regulation  of  the  local  Secondary  Education  authorities,  but 
from  time  to  time  inspected  by  the  central  authority. 

Extension  lectures  are  the  evening  continuation  schools  of  the 
middle  classes,  and,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  self -supporting  and 
left  outside  the  operations  of  either  the  central  or  local 
educational  authorities. 

TecLchers, 

This  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  questions  which  can 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Commission.  If  all  secondary 
teachers  are  registered,  the  essential  condition  of  registration 
being  professional  training  in  the  theory,  history,  and  art  of 
education  (including,  of  course,  school  practice),  it  is  clear  that 
more  than  half  of  the  objects  of  the  Commission  would  be  at 
once  attained.  {See  my  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  on  the  Registration  of  Teachers.) 

I  cannot  discuss  so  large  a  question  here,  but  I  simply  state 
my  conviction  on  the  subject,  I  have  long  supervised  training 
colleges ;  I  have  given,  for  18  years,  university  courses  of  in- 
struction with  a  view  to  a  schoolmaster's  diploma,  and  written 
largely  on  the  subject,  and  I  may,  therefore,  without  undue 
assumption  of  authority,  confine  myself  to  stating  dogmatically 
my  opinion  without  entering  into  the  discussion  of  the  question. 

Most  unquestionably  the  universities  and  university  colleges 
should  undertake  the  work  of  professional  training.  I  beg  leave 
to  submit  as  an  appendix  the  scheme  for  the  training  of  teachers 
which  I  have  organised  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

(Signed)        S.  S.  Laurie. 
University  of  Edinburgh. 
2nd  July  1894. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  SCHOOLMASTERS'  DIPLOMA. 

1.  Candidates  for  the  schoolmasters'  diploma  must  be  graduates 
in  Arts  of  a  Scottish,  English,  or  Irish  University,  or  of  some 
other  university  approved  of  by  the  Senatus  and  the  University 
Court. 

2.  Each  candidate  must  have  matriculated  in  the  University 
for  the  year  in  which  he  presents  himself  for  the  diploma. 

3.  Each  candidate  must  have  attended  the  Class  of  the  Theory, 
Art,  and  History  of  Education  in  the  University. 

4.  Each  candidate  must  pass  an  examination  in  the  Theoiy, 
Art,  and  History  of  Education,  to  be  conducted  by  the  Professor 
of  that  subject,  and  an  Examiner  appointed  by  the  University 
Court. 
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5.  The  subjects  of  examination  are  announced  annually  in  the 
University  Caleiidcir. 

6.  Each  candidate  must  give  evidence  either  : — 

(a.)  That  he  has  attended  a  course  of  practical  instruction 
in  a  training  college  for  teachers  ;  or 

(6.)  That  he  has  gone  through  a  complete  course  of 
practical  training  in  a  training  college  or  normal 
school  for  teachers,  the  coui*se  to  extend  over  not 
less  than  five  months,  and  to  include  demonstration 
and  criticism  lessons. 

7.  Each  candidate  must  further  satisfy  the  University  of  his 
practical  aptitude  as  a  teacher  by  teaching  a  class  in  some  special 
subject  or  subjects  in  which  he  lias  received  instruction  in  the 
University,  or  in  any  institution  recognised  by  the  University 
as  qualifying  for  degrees. 

8.  Each  successful  candidate  will  receive  a  diploma  signed  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  or,  in  his  absence^  by  the 
Principal  or  the  Senior  Professor.  The  diploma  will  be  delivered 
at  a  public  meeting  for  conferring  degrees. 

9.  This  diploma  is  of  two  grades  :  (a)  for  Masters  of  Arts  with 
Honours  in  any  Department,  testifying  to  their  fitness  for 
seeondaty  schoolmastersliips,  and  will  state  the  special  subjects 
in  which  the  holder  of  the  diploma  is  qualified ;  (6)  for  those 
who  have  taken  the  ordinary  degree  of  M.A. 

10.  The  fee  for  the  diploma  is  21.  2«. 

The  next  examination  will  begin  on  Friday,  29th  March  1895, 
at  9  o'clock,  and  candidates  are  required  to  enter  their  names 
and  pay  the  fee  at  the  Matriculatioii  Office  on  or  before  15th 
March. 

The  subjects  are :  Lectures  by  the  Professor ;  Lanuguage  and 
Linguistic  Method  in  the  School ;  Locke's  "  Thoughts."  Locke  on 
the  "Oonductof  the  Understanding";  Comerius'  "Great Didactic;" 
Milton's  "  Tractate  "  ;  Quintilian's  "  Institutions,"  Books  I.  and 
IL  ;  and  "  The  History  of  Education,  Hellenic  and  Roman,"  aa 
in  the  Class  Lectures,  and  the  General  Outlines  of  History,  as  in 
Quick's  "  Biographies,"  down  to  1700. 

A  short  Thesis  will  be  prescribed  to  be  written  in  the  exami- 
nation room  071  an  educational  subject 


Miss  LAWRENCE. 
1.  Universities, 


1. — (a.)  It  seems  to  me  that  18  is  the  best  age  Tor  entrance^ 
as  far  as  girls  nre  concerned  ;  few  would  be  able  to  profit  by 
university  teaching  before  that  age. 

2.  I  have  had  my  own  school  examined  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge  for  the  last  two  year^  and  have  found  the  examina- 
tion a  great  help. 


I 

J 
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Its  advantages  would  seem  to  be  as  follows  : — 

1.  It  leaves  the  school  free  to  choose  its  own  curriculum 

and  employ  its  own  methods  and  text-books,  while 
setting  a  standard  of  excellence  in  the  work  on  the 
lines  chosen  by  the  schooL 

2.  It  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  public  examination   in 

giving  definiteness  to  the  work  of  the  year,  and  in 
helping  the  school  authorities  to  realise  the  weak 
points  of  the  school  and  to  gauge  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching. 

3.  It  reaches  every  child  in  the  school  instead  of  only  the 

more  gifted  or  specially  prepared. 


III. — Leaving  (Abitui'ienten)  Examination. 

1.  It  would  be  a  great  gain  if  it  should  be  found  posi^ible  to 
arrange  for  it. 

2.  It  should  be  conducted  by  examiners  appointed  by  the 
central  board  for  regulating  Secondtiry  Education,  in  conjunction 
with  the  authorities  of  the  school. 

3.  The  advantages  should  be  the  following : — 

1.  It  should  carry  with  it  admission  to  any  university  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  exemption  from  such  pre- 
liminary tests  as  the  London  Matriculation  Examination 
and  the  Cambridge  Previous  Examination,  and  their 
equivalents  in    other    universities  ;    if    passed    with 

I  sufficient  credit,   this    would   save    students    at    the 

I  university  much  time  which  might  profitable  be  spent 

I  on  their  special  studies. 

2.  It     should     exempt    from    the    various     preliminary 

examinations  for  the  learned  professions,  e.g.,  the  pre- 
liminary examinations  for  solicitors,  &c. ;  tbe  various 
local  examinations  held  by  the  universities  are  in 
many  cases  already  accepted  as  substitutes. 

4.  Uniformity  of  staTidard  for  such  an  examination  would  be 
an  absolute  essential ;  but  it  would  seem  possible  to  work  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  still  to  leave  a  good  deal  of  freedom  to 
individual  schools,  and  not  to  hamper  their  development,  i,e., 
there  might  be  a  limited  number  of  compulsory  subjects  for  all 
schools,  and  a  fairly  wide  range  of  optional  subjects  from 
amongst  which  each  school  should  be  asked  to  choose  a  given 
number. 

Secondly. — ^The  standard  might  be  kept  uniform  whilst 
allowing  each  school,  or  groups  of  schools,  to  settle  matters  of 
detail  with  the  sanction  of  the  examining  body,  eg.,  each  school 
might  be  allowed  to  select  its  own  Latin  authors  or  history 
period,  provided  that  authors  of  a  certain  difficulty  and  periods 
of  equivalent  difficulty  and  length  were  chosen  by  the  respective 
schools. 
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Univet^ity 
examining 
agencies. 


Note. — This  would,  if  adopted,  only  set  up  the  same  kiud  of 
(lifierence  in  different  centres  that  already  exists  in  even  the 
most  rigorously  uniform  examiuations  in  different  years.  The 
expense  might  in  each  case  be  borne  by  the  school,  or  by  a  group 
of  schools  who  might  decide  to  choose  the  same  subjects. 

5.  From  personal  experience  I  can  only  apeak  of  the 
Cambridge  examinations. 

I  understand  that  it  is  the  various  local  examinations  that  are 
intended  by  this  question. 

5. — (a.)  The  Cambridge  higher  local  examination  has  an 
excellent  effect  on  the  work  of  those  who  prepare  for  it. 

Its  peculiarity  is  that  it  is  possible  to  take  a  few  subjects  at  a 
time,  while  a  sufficiently  high  standard  is  maintained  in  each 
subject  to  make  it  a  decided  stimulus.  It  forms  a  very  suitable 
examination  for  girls  to  take  in  their  last  year  of  school  life. 
Most  clever  girls  can  do  good  work  at  one  "group"  and  yet 
have  time  for  music  or  drawing  or  general  reading.  It  forms  on 
the  whole  a  useful  preparation  for  study  at  the  university. 

(h.)  The  Cambridge  senior  and  junior  local  examinations  are 
arranged  on  a  somewhat  different  plan,  and  seem  to  me  less 
beneficial  in  their  effects.  No  doubt  the  general  standard  of 
teaching  all  over  the  country  has  been  raised  very  largely  by 
their  aid,  but  it  seems  to  me  they  suffer  from  several  defects 
which  impair  their  usefulness. 

Firstly. — To  obtain  a  high  place  in  either  of  these  examina- 
tions it  is  necessary  to  take  up  a  large  number  of  subjects. 

My  experience  is  that  not  more  than  five  or  six  subjects  can 
profitably  be  kept  up  to  the  state  of  readiness  for  a  public 
examination  constantly  revised  with  the  knowledge  in  the  compact 
form  in  which  it  is  most  useful  for  examination  purposes,  without 
the  sacrifice  of  something  more  important,  either  exercise  or 
general  culture.  It  is  important  that  not  the  whole  of  a  child's 
time  sliould  be  given  up  to  lessons. 

Secondly.  — The  examinations  are  inelastic.  The  subjects  set 
cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  chosen  with  regard  to  the 
needs  of  any  individual  school,  and  therefore  the  school  adapts 
itself  to  the  examination,  which  is  hardly  the  right  state  of 
things. 

Thirdly. — The  books  set  are  often  unsuitable  in  themselves. 
The  examiners  are  often  men  who  have  little  practical 
experience  in  school  teaching,  and  set  books,  paiticularly  in 
French  and  German,  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  work  through 
with  the  children. 

Fourthly. — The  minute  verbal  study  of  one  of  Shakespear's 
plays  which  these  examinations  encourage  does  not  exhaust  the 
subject  of  English  literature,  nor  even  in  all  cases  form  the  most 
suitable  introduction  to  its  study ;  but  the  questions  set  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  necessitate  candidates  in  ''  Shnkespear " 
spending  the  whole  of  their  time  available  for  Elnglish  literature 
during  the  year  on  the  one  play ;  and  the  tendency  is  no  doubt 
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to  induce  8cBoo]s  to  confine  their  teaching  of  EngHsh  literature 
to  one  play  a  year. 

Perhaps  the  chief  defect  of  these  examinations  is  that  it  is 
impossible  on  the  present  system  for  examiners  and  teachers  to 
be  in  touch.  If  they  are  to  be  in  the  future  of  the  benefit  to  the 
cJiildren  that  they  might  be,  some  method  must  be  found 
whereby  teachers  and  examiners  could  be  put  en  rapport. 

IV. — Inspection  and  Examination. 

Inspection, 

1.  (a.) — It  seems  to  me  that  inspection  would  be  very 
desirable. 

luspectors  should  ascertain — 

1.  The  efficiency   and    proper    sanitation    of   the    school 

buildings. 

2.  The  efiiciency  of  the  diet  in  boarding  schools. 

3.  The  efiiciency  of  the  school   staff  as  to  number  and 

qualification. 

4.  The  character  of  the  teaching  (hj  listening  to  lessons 

given  in  the  school). 

(b.)  Inspectors  should  be  appointed  by  the  central  board  and 
should  be  persons  of  high  standing,  who  had  themselves  had 
practical  experience  of  school  teaching.  The  post  of  inspector 
should  be  one  of  honour  and  dignity  and  of  considerable  emolu- 
ment, so  as  to  attract  a  class  of  persons  who  would  command 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  teaching  profession,  and  who 
would  be  competent  to  make  really  useful  suggestions.  Former 
headmasters  of  public  schools  are  the  type  of  men  I  mean. 

There  should  be  properly  qualified  women  inspector  for  girls' 
schools. 

Inspection  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  ascertain  the  efiiciency 
of  the  school,  to  be  a  check  on  gross  abuses,  and  the  inspectors 
should  be  capable  of  giving  really  valuable  advice  in  a  friendly 
spirit.  They  should  be  recognised  as  friends  and  helpers.  They 
should  li&ten  to  lessons  given  rather  than  examine  themselves, 
and  cridcise  time-tables,  text-books,  teaching,  &c.  Their  visits 
should  be  frequent  enough  for  them  really  to  gain  an  insight 
into  the  working  of  the  school. 

They  should,  however,  avoid  anything  that  would  hamper  the 
free  development  of  the  school,  «.(/.,  they  should  not  psk  for 
the  time-tables  or  text-books  to  be  submitted  to  them  for 
approval  before  their  adoption.  This  regulation  is  in  force  in 
Germany,  and  I  believe  in  our  elementary  schools  it  must  entail 
a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  routine  work,  hinder  rapid  adaptation 
to  circumttances,  and  be,  in  general,  rather  vexatious  than 
beneficial.  I  hoj.e  it  will  be  found  possible  for  inspectors  to 
judge  of  the  efficiency  of  a  school  whilst  allowing  the  utmost 
freedom  to  schools  whose  work  is  satisfactory. 
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I  believe  both  public  and  endowed  as  well  as  private  and 
proprietary  schools  should  be  inspected  by  the  pamc  authority. 
If  public  schools  are  placed  under  their  jurisdiction  it  will 
enhance  the  prestige  of  inspectors  and  make  it  more  likely  to 
get  a  body  of  men  of  liberal  minds  whom  schools  generally  can 
trust. 

Abuses  in  public  schools  are  not  absolutely  unknown,  and  the 
abuses  which  exist  in  many  private  schools  and  the  smaller 
grammar  schools  make  inspection  of  these  an  absolute  necessity. 

Examination. 

Examinations  are  also  very  desirable,  though  a  less  sure 
guide  to  the  efficiency  of  a  school  than  competent  inspection. 

They  should,  however,  in  all  cases,  be  conducted  with  the 
oo-operation  of  the  teachers,  and  should  be  on  the  work  the 
school  has  actually  done,  and  not  according  to  a  hard-and-fast 
scheme  laid  down  by  an  outside  authority,  however  competent. 
It  is  not  essential  that  examinations  should  be  conducted  by 
the  same  authority  which  inspects.  It  seems  to  me  some 
scheme  like  that  at  present  worked  by  the  universities  is  very 
satisfactory. 

The  objections  to  a  hard-and-fast  outside  scheme  are  as 
follows  : — 

a.  The   standard   is  apt  to  be  placed  too  high   for  average 

children  to  reach  without  over-preasure.  If  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  school  depended  on  the  exf.mination  results 
there  would  be  a  tendency  to  overwork  the  children. 
The  chief  complaint  against  our  high  schools  is  that  there 
is  apt  to  be  too  little  time  for  exercise  or  for  cultivating 
pursuits  which  are  not  lessons. 

b.  An  outside  standard  fixed  for  every  class  would  necessarily 

control  the  order  in  which  the  subject  was  presented  to 
the  children  and  therefore  the  methods  of  teaching  to  be 
adopted.  It  would  leave  too  little  room  for  originality 
and  progress. 

I  have  by  me  the  Code  of  1883,  and  in  it  the  require- 
ments in  arithmetic  for  each  standard  are  so  arranged 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  teach  the  subject  otherwise 
than  mechanically.  Better  divisions  of  the  subject  were 
known  long  before  that  date,  and  many  teachers  must 
have  chafed  under  these  regulations.  I  should  very 
strongly  deprecate  any  such  minute  classification  by  an 
outside  authority  of  any  subject  taught  in  secondary 
schools.     I  think  it  would   be  a  hindrance  and   not  a 

help. 

It  would,  however,  be  of  great  use  to  have  each  school 
(or  a  group  of  schools  combined  for  the  purpose)  examinsd 
on  its  own  ayllahus  by  duly-appointed  experienced  ex- 
aminers. If  such  syllabus  appeared  too  slight  it  might 
be  made  the  subject  of  criticism  or  inquiry. 
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c.  It  is  not  poflBible>  at  any  rate  at  present  and  in  private 
schools,  to  draw  any  fair  conclusions  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  school  from  the  age  at  which  children  have  reached 
a  certain  standard. 
No  means  exist  at  pi"esent,  nor  do  I  know  if  they  could  ever 
be  tolerated  in  England,  of  compelling  tlie  parents  of  tl;e  well- 
to-do  classes  to  semd  their  children  to  school  at  a  given  age  or 
to  control  the  teaching  they  give  them  in  their  homes.     The 
consequence  is  very  great  divergence  in  the  efficiency  of  pre- 
paration children  receive  ;  many  girls  c  'me  to  school  at  sixteen 
knowing  less  than   average   children   of   twelve.     No   school, 
iowever  excellent,  can  make  up  for  years  of  neglect. 

Public  schools  can  guard  themselves  by  not  admitting  pupils 
«ibove  a  certain  age  or  below  a  certain  standard ;  but  private 
schools  cannot  do  this,  and  are  all  the  more  likely  to  be  asked  to 
take  backward  children  because  of  the  attitude  of  the  public 
schools. 

These  remarks  apply  to  examinations  considered  as  a  means 
of  education  and  as  a  test  of  the  manner  in  which  a  school 
realizes  the  aims  it  has  set  itself. 

Examinations  which  are  meant  to  be  tests  of  the  fitness  of  an 
individual  to  perform  certain  duties  must  be  conducted  on 
different  principles.  In  their  case  the  examining  body  must  fix 
the  requirements  without  reference  to  the  means  by  which  they 
are  to  be  complied  with. 


Vn.  1. — Training, 

(a.)  I  believe  the  best  system  to  be  on  the  lines  given  by  the 
Maria  Grey  Training  College,  Brondesbur}'.  Theory  and  history 
of  education,  psychology,  and  hygiene  are  taught  in  the  lecture 
rooms,  and  the  students  teach  under  supervision  and  criticism 
in  the  Maria  Grey  School,  and  have  the  opportunity  of  listening 
to  lessons  given  there.  This  is  also  the  method  adopted  in 
Germany. 

The  time  devoted  to  such  training  sliould  be,  as  a  rule,  a 
year ;  but  I  believe  a  shorter  course  would  suffice  for  persons  of 
exceptional  ability,  e.gr.,  for  such  as  had  taken  high  honours  at 
any  university.  This  method  is  preferable  to  apprenticeship  for 
the  following  reasons  : — 

a.  It  is  more  efficient,  because  headmasters  and  headmistresses 
have  not  time  to  give  to  systematic  training  of  young 
teachers,  and  the  training  of  apprenticeship  is  really  only 
the  training  of  experience.  This  may  produce  excellent 
results  in  the  end,  but  always  at  the  expense  of  the 
children. 

6.  It  starts  the  young  teacher  on  his  or  her  career  with  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  difficulty  of  tlie  woik  which 
he  or  she  undertakes,  and  puts  him  or  her  into  a  frame 
of  mind  to  profit  by  the  suggestions  of  the  headmaster 
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In  many  cases  as  much  good  might  be  done  by  developing 
existing  schools  &s  by  crushing  them  out  by  means  of  a  wholly 
new  one. 

I  am  told  that  in  Germany  the  private  schools  can  only 
stand  the  strain  of  com])etition  with  the  State  sdiools  by 
nnder-i^aying  their  teachers.  Salaries  of  302.  a  year  non- 
resident are  said  to  be  not  uncommon.  It  would  be  a  great 
pity  if  this  new  movement  were  to  bring  about  similar  results 
in  England. 

5.  I  had  three  classes,  once  a  week  for  three  months,  at 
Mrs.  Case  8  school,  Heath  Brow,  Hampstead  (now  given  up),  for 
boys  and  girls,  to  whom  I  taught  natural  science. 

The  classes  were  most  interesting.  I  found  the  child  ten 
worked  well  together  and  could  be  interested  by  the  same 
means.  The  written  work  of  the  boys  was  as  a  rule  untidy  and 
original,  they  only  reproduced  the  portions  of  the  lesson  which 
interested  them,  and  always  in  words  of  their  own.  The 
girls  sent  up-  very  neat  work,  reproduced .  the  entire  lesson 
and  very  often  quoted  my  exact  words.  The  discipline  and 
attention  were  most  satisfactory.  None  of  the  children  were 
over  fourteen. 

The  after  career  of  some  of  these  children  is  known  to  me,, 
and  is  most  satisfactory.  Two  of  the  Ijoys  have  since  done 
good  work  at  Oxford,  and  one  of  the  girls  has  just  taken 
second-class  honours  in  the  History  Tripos  at  Qirton,  so  their 
early  education  was,  at  all  events,  no  drawback. 

I  hope,  however,  that  Miss  Herford,  Lady  Barn  House,  Fal  - 
lowfield,  Manchester,  will  be  given  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
herself  on  this  subject.  She  has  for  years  been  at  the  head 
of  a  successful  day  school  for  boys  and  girls  under  twelve.  I 
once  spent  a  week  at  her  school,  and  was  much  impressed  by  t\\e 
satisfactory  maimer  in  which  the  plan  worked. 

Note, — There  is  one  point  which  occurs  to  me  and  which  I 
cannot  bring  in  under  any  one  of  the  questions  proposed, 
viz.: — 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  any  scheme  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion which  endeavours  to  benefit  particular  localities,  i,e,,  which 
aims  at  making  English  education  largely  a  day -school  education, 
will  fail  of  its  object. 

The  tendency  in  England  seems  to  be  everywhere  to  prefer 
a  boarding-school  education. 

Nearly  all  our  large  public  and  grammar  schools  for  boys,  e.gr., 
Rugby,  were  originally  day  schools  founded  by  persons  for  the 
benefit  of  the  boys  of  particular  towns.  At  the  present  day  it 
is  the  boarders  who  derive  the  most  benefit  from  them,  and 
it  is  as  boaixling  schools  that  they  are  chiefly  thought  of.  The 
same  tendency  has  shown  itself  in  girls'  schools.  The  high 
schools  were  all  supposed  to  be  day  schools  pure  and  simple,  and 
were  founded  as  such.  Now  there  is  hardly  a  high  school  of 
any  merit  that  has  not  one  or  more  boarding  houses  attached 
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to  it,  and  many  people  have  almost  forgotten  that  Cheltenham 
College  is  a  day  school  at  all. 

If  further  evidence  of  this  tendency  were  needed  it  might  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  very  many  second  and  third  rate  boarding 
schools  for  girls  flourish  and  seem  to  be  preferred  to  the  high 
schools,  while  I  myself  draw  not  a  few  of  my  pupils  from  towns 
like  Edgbaston,  Bolton,  and  Manchester,  where  high  schools  of 
peculiar  excellence  and  reputation  exist. 

It  seems,  therefore,  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  new 
public  schools  might  Foon  become  boarding  schools  and  benefit 
other  localities  than  those  in  which  they  are  situated. 

From  this  cause,  too,  it  seems  to  me  it  will  always  be  difficult 
to  judge  of  the  needs  of  any  locality  with  regard  to  Secondary 
Education. 

Penelope  Lawrence, 
Associate  of  Newnham  College, 

Principal  of  a  Girls'  Boajrding  School, 

36,  Sussex  Square,  Brighton. 


Mr.  JAMES  SCOTSON,  Headmaster  of  the  Central  Higher 
Grade  Board  School,  Deansgate,  Manchester. 

In  answering  the  vaiious  queries  you  have  sent  me,  I  shall 
follow  the  advice  given  in  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  queries^ 
and  shall  answer  those  questions  only  of  which  I  have  special 
knowledge  or  experience,  or  in  which  I  am  most  interested. 

Section  IL,  No.  3. — I  do  not  consider  the  results  of  the  Competitiott 
system  of  competitive  examinations  for  scholarships  entirely  'w  scholar- 
satisfactory^  as  they  very  often  lead  to  special  cramming;  but  ^^^' 
still  I  would  not  by  any  means  say  they  should  be  entirely 
dispensed  with.  There  should  be  some  leaving  scholarships 
attached  to  certain  elementary  schools,  and  these  should  not 
only  provide  for  tuition  but  for  maintenance  to  some  extent. 
Close  scholarships  have  their  evils  as  well  as  competitive  ones, 
but  a  judicious  use  should  be  made  of  both  kinds ;  for  instance, 
I  would  suggest  that,  in  a  school  like  my  own,  where  we  have 
Standards  V.,VI.,  and  VII.,  and  then  an  organised  science  school 
above,  it  would  certainly  be  advisable  to  have  leaving  scholar- 
ships attached  to  the  school  and  awarded  on  examination  by 
the  managers  and  the  teachers  to  those  boys  who  they  know 
oould  best  take  advantage  of  the  higher  education.  There 
should  aJso  be  some  competitive  scholarships  to  enable  boys 
from  other  elementary  schools  to  gain  admission  to  the  higher 
grade  schools. 

To  esplain  one  of  the  evils  of  competitive  examinations  for 
scholarships,  without  *' close  "  scholarships,  I  will  point  out  how 
the  examinations  for  entrance  into  the  higher  grade  schools  are 
conducted  in  Manchester.     About  50  scholarships,  of  the  value 
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of  9L  the  first  year,  121.  the  second  year,  and  15L  the  third 
year,  are  offered  every  year  for  competition  among  the  boys  of 
all  the  elementally  and  higher  grade  schools  in  Manchester.  The 
examination  is  simply  a  Standard  VI.  examination,  with  tlie 
addition  of  one  specific  subject,  and  the  result  is  that  boys  from 
elementary  schools  who  have  had  no  special  training  in  science 
or  mathematics  may,  and  do  often  gain  scholarships,  while 
others  in  the  higher  grade  school,  who  are  known  to  the  master 
to  be  fully  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  higher  instruction 
get  lower  marks  in  the  examination  owingf  to  the  fact  that  the 
higher  work  the  boy  has  been  doing  is  not  tested,  and  that  such 
subjects  as  grammar,  geography,  or  history,  have  not  been 
studied  at  least  for  a  year  or  two.  A  few  close  scholarships 
would  remedy  this  evil.  I  have  known  boys  in  this  school,  who 
had  passed  second-stage  mathematics  and  gained  first-class 
certificates  in  chemistry  and  physics,  fail  in  gaining  a  scholar- 
ship, while  others  in  Standard  VI.  have  been  successful.  It 
would  not  be  right  to  make  the  examination  so  difficult  that 
only  the  best  boys  in  the  higher  grade  schools  would  have  a 
chance  of  gaining  a  scholarship,  nor  do  I  think  it  right  for  the 
examination  to  remain  as  at  present.  The  introduction  of  a 
few  close  scholarsliips  would  remedy  this. 

Faesage  from        Section  //.,  No,  4. — To  facilitate  the  passing  of  scholars  from 
BchooUo  ^^®  class  of  school  to  another  the  whole  system  of  education 

another.  should  be  under  one  authority,  and   the  schools  should  be  so 

related  to  one  another,  that  the  work  of  one  school  should  be 
preparatory  to  the  work  in  the  one  above  it.  Instead  of  the 
famous  ladder  that  is  to  reach  from  the  outter  to  the  university, 
I  would  rather  compare  a  properly  organised  system  of  educa- 
tion to  a  series  of  buildings  with  upper  storeys  with  easy 
communication,  having  the  universities  at  the  top.  Perhaps  the 
following  diagram  will  show  my  meaning. 
See  Diagram  appended. 

In  the  purely  elementary  school,  the  majority,  perhaps  more 
than  90  per  cent,  of  the  children,  will  leave  and  go  to  work 
as  soon  as  they  have  passed  the  Sixth  Standard.  Some  will 
find  their  way  into  the  higher  grade  school,  because  their 
parents  can  afford  to  keep  them  at  school  a  little  longer,  and 
some  by  means  of  scholarships,  which  not  only  pay  the  fees, 
but  also  give  a  little  towards  the  support  of  the  children,  and 
thus  compensate  the  poor  parents  to  some  extent  for  the  loss 
of  wages  the  child  might  earn.  The  lower  part  of  the  higher 
grade  school,  containing  children  in  Standards  IV.  to  VII.,  will 
consist  of  pupils  whose  parents  are  able  to  keep  them  at  school 
until  they  are  about  16  yeai's  of  age.  In  mj^  opinion  it  is  most 
desirable  that  every  higher  grade  school  should  have  this  lower 
department,  where  the  children  can  be  specially  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  the  work  in  the  higher  grade  school  or  in 
the  classical  secondary  school.  A  boy  of  ability  in  an  ordinary 
elementary  school  could  go  from  the  elementary  school  to  the 
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Idgber  grade  schooL  If  he  wished  to  prepare  for  a  profession 
he  could  be  transferred  to  the  lower  division  of  the  higher 
grade  school,  where  he  would  be  placed  in  the  classical  part 
and  prepared  for  the  classical  department  of  a  secondary  school 
like  the  Manchester  Grammar  School.  (In  the  diagram  it  will 
be  seen  that  I  have  made  the  classical  portion  of  a  higher 
grade  school  much  smaller,  because  I  find  from  experience 
very  few  parents  wish  their  children  to  enter  a  profession, 
especially  the  parents  of  children  who  attend  our  elementary 
schools.) 

Parents  who  wish  their  children  to  remain  at  school  until 
they  are  15  years  of  age  do  not  generally  send  them  to  a  purely 
elementary  school,  but  they  send  them  t^  the  lower  division 
of  a  higher  grade  school,  if  there  is  one  convenient^  or  to  the 
lower  division  of  a  secondary  school,  or  to  some  private  school 
where  the  teaching  and  apparatus  are  of  a  most  unsatisfactory 
character.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  higher  grade  schools 
should  be  established  in  every  large  centre  of  population.  I  do 
not  think,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  that  higher  grade 
schools  interfere  with  really  good  secondary  schools,  which  are 
attended  by  children  whose  parents  can  afford  to  send  them 
to  such  8cho:>l8,  but  I  do  think  that  they  have,  in  some  cases, 
tended  to  close  the  guinea-a-quarter  private  schools  taught  by 
men  who  have  had  no  special  preparation  for  the  work  of 
teacher,  and  who  are  doing  a  kind  of  work  that  would  not 
bear  investigation.  In  this  sense  I  think  higher  grade  schools 
have  been  useful  in  those  districts  where  they  have  been 
established.  The  upper  division  of  a  higher  grade  school  is 
generally  an  orgaiiised  science  school,  where  some  of  the  boys 
get  one  or  two  years*  instruction  in  science,  mathematics,  and 
modem  languages,  and  a  few,  showing  special  ability,  are 
encouraged  to  remain  for  three  or  four  years  and  compete  for 
either  national  scholarships  and  exhibitions  or  for  county 
council  scholarships.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that 
only  very  few  will  be  found  to  have  talent  which  will  enable 
them  to  rise  to  the  universities  and  receive  the  advantage  of 
that  higher  training  and  culture.  What  a  country  should  do 
is  to  see  that  when  a  child  has  the  ability  is  has  easy  access  ,      , 

to  the  highest  story.  (See  Diagram  and  the  arrows  pointing 
from  the  higher  grade  school  to  the  royal  colleges  of  science, 
&c.) 

Section  II.,  No,  6. — ^Distiiuetively  technical  instruction  should  Relation  of 
not  be  given  until  a  boy  has  fully   decided   what   particular  technical  to 
occupation  he  is  going  to  adopt,  and  the  instruction  given  in  ^ruction, 
these  technical  schools   shoulj  be  confined  to  applied  scienc6> 
relating  to  the  various  occupations  o£  the  district  in  which  the 
school  is  situate  J,  and,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  given  in 
separate   buildings.      One  properly  equipped   technical    school, 
giving  purely  technical  instruction,  would  be  quite   sufficient 
tor  a  large  centre  of  population ;  for  instance,  I  should  consider 
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the  one  which  is  about  to  be  built  in  Manchester  will  be  quite 
sufficient  for  all  south-east  Ijancashire.  The  elementary  sciences 
and  pure  mathematics  should  be  taught  in  ordinary  higher 
grade  schools  and  ordinary  secondary  schools,  where  boys  are 
being  educated  not  for  any  special  occupation.  It  is  in  the 
establishment  of  technical  schools  that  the  evil  of  liaving  two 
or  more  authorities  becomes  evident.  In  Manchester  the  technical 
school  is  undertaking  work  which  is  already  being  well  done  by 
the  higher  grade  schools,  the  organised  science  evening  schools, 
and  the  commercial  evening  classes.  What  has  a  real  technical 
school  to  do  with  elementary  science,  shorthand,  typewriting^, 
book-keeping,  &c.  ?  The  evil  is  not  limited  to  the  waste  of 
power  by  the  overlapping  which  will  exist  to  a  certain  extent 
in  every  system,  but  it  tends  to  destroy  that  harmony  which 
should  exist  if  really  good  educational  work  is  to  be  done. 

ProTision  for  Secti(y)i  II. y  No.  7. — In  rural  districts,  where  the  population  is 
rural  distncts.  ^q<^\^^^q^^  \  g^e  no  better  way  of  introducing  Secondary  Educa- 
tion than  that  of  grading  the  schools  already  in  existence. 
Instead  of  each  school  being  complete  in  itself  and  containing 
all  the  standards,  the  schools  should  be  so  graded  that  some 
or  parts  of  some  schools  should  be  adapted  to  the  work  of 
Secondary  Education.  With  regard  to  evening  schools  in  rural 
districts  I  would  recommend  that  they  meet  on  two  evenings 
per  week,  as  ordinary  continuation  schools,  giving  instruction  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  to  those  who  leave  the  school 
at  an  early  age  and  are  not  able  to  do  Stajidard  YI.  work,  and 
then  on  two  other  evenings  a  week  as  a  technical  school  giving 
instruction  in  the  elementary  sciences,  drawing  and  those' 
subjects  which  would  enable  the  county  councils  to  give  grants 
from  the  local  taxation  (excise)  fund.  Another  method  to  meet 
the  difficulty  would  be  to  establish  school  board  districts  and  do 
away  with  all  small  school  boards.  These  larger  school  boards 
might  in  many  cases  erects  in  as  central  a  position  as  possible, 
a  school  of  the  type  of  higher  grade,  teaching  those  subjects 
that  would  bear  most  on  agriculture  or  small  industries  that 
were  carried  on  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

la^peotion  and      Section  IV, — With  regard  to   inspection  and  examination  I 
«**™«"ifoiL     gj^Q^(j  gay  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  little  examination 

and  much  inspection.  Speaking  from  own  experience  I  should 
say  that  a  properly  qualified  inspector  would  be  able  to  find  out 
the  real  work  of  a  school  much  better  by  inspecting  it  than  by  any 
possible  system  of  examination.  Of  course  the  inspector  should 
have  the  power  to  use  to  a  limited  extent,  examination,  either 
written  or  oral,  to  find  out  whether  the  ground  professed  to  be 
covered  has  been  really  understood  by  the  pupils.  By  inspection, 
I  mean  seeing  a  school  fully  at  work  according  to  the  ordinary 
time-table,  examining  registers  and  all  records,  noting  the  supply 
of  apparatus  and  other  materials,  and  above  all  observing  how 
the  teachers  give  their  lessons  and  ascertaining  their  qualifica- 
tions for  performing  their  duties.     As  I  said  when  examined 
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before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in  the  year  1886, 
I  have  seen  a  science  inspector  examine  the  note  books  of  the 
boys  in  the  subject  of  mechanics  and  theo,  taking  one  in  his 
hand,  ask  questions  to  ascertain  how  far  the  pupils  were 
acquainted  with  what  they  professed  to  have  done,  and  in  less 
than  20  minutes  he  had  a  better  knowledge  of  the  work  done,  and 
of  what  the  boys  understood,  than  he  could  possibly  have  gained 
by  any  written  examination.  It  would  be  a  great  misfortune 
to  introduce  simple  examination  in  any  school  organised  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  Secondary  Eklucation.  If  inspection  is  relied 
upon  almost  entirely  for  the  assessment  of  grants  to  schools, 
whether  elementary  or  secondary,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  gentlemen  appointed  to  be  inspectors  must  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  work  in  these  schools.  It  would  certainly  be 
most  unfortunate  in  my  opinion  to  separate  inspection  and 
examination,  and  to  have  them  placed  under  two  different 
authorities.  The  examination  should  be  subsidiary  to  inspection, 
and  should  only  be  resorted  to  by  the  inspector  to  confirm  the 
impression  he  has  gained  by  the  inspection  of  the  school.  No 
examination  conducted  by  a  second  person  could  do  this 
efiectually. 

Section  VL,  No.  2. — The  kdministration  of  grants  by  the  System  of 
Science  and  Art  Department  is  most  unsatisfactory.  The  whole  ArTDepait- 
of  the  grants  may  be  said  to  be  dependent  upon  examination,  ment 
Even  the  capitation  grant  is  not  paid  unless  the  student  has 
made  250  attendances  and  passed  in  one  science  subject.  The 
very  existence  of  these  higher  grade  schools  depends  so  much 
upon  these  grants  that  the  master  cannot  possibly  make  his 
time-table  on  truly  educational  Unes,  he  must  constantly  think 
of  the  grant.  The  result  is  that  a  one-sided  education  is  given ; 
sciences  are  taught,  literature  and  modern  languages  are  squeezed 
•out  as  it  were.  If  the  grants  made  to  higher  grade  schools 
were  dependent  upon  inspection  rather  than  examination,  it 
would  be  possible  so  to  organise  them  that  children  in  the 
lower  division  of  the  higher  grade  school^  whose  parents  intended 
them  for  a  profession,  could  be  prepared  thoroughly  to  join  the 
Clascal  side  of  a  really  secondary  school,  where  they  would 
receive  an  education  that  would  lead  up  to  the  universities,  if 
necessary ;  while  those  children  whose  parents  wished  them  to 
go  to  some  industry  could  receive  that  scientific  instruction 
which  would  enable  them  to  understand  the  scientific  principles 
upon  which  the  industry  was  based.  It  would  also  be  possible 
to  give  a  commercial  education  to  those  who  were  entering  into 
trade  or  commerce.  Some  few  before  entering  on  the  work  of 
life  would  probably  get  scholarifhips  that  would  enable  them  to 
have  three  years  'training  at  the  Royal  School  of  Science. 
(Again,  see  Dia^n^m.) 

Section  F/.,  No.  3. — "  At   what  age   should   children  leave  -^.ge  for 
elementary  for  secondiiry  schools  ? "  1^^/^^°^ 
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In  answering  this  question  the  upper  division  of  a  highei* 
grade  school  must  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  school.  Boys 
attending  elementary  schools  should  be  drafted  into  the  lower 
division  of  the  higher  grade  school  after  they  have  passed 
Standard  VI.,  that  is,  when  they  are  about  twelve  years  of  age. 
If  intended  for  a  profession,  they  ought  certaiuly  to  join  the 
lower  division  of  the  higher  grade  school  by  ten  years  of  age,  ^o 
that  they  may  be  prepared  to  enter  the  secondary  school  (not 
necessarily  the  higher  grade),  where  the  classics  are  mainly 
taught,  by  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  If  intended  for 
some  industry  or  commerce  they  would  receive  all  the  necessary 
instruction  in  the  higher  grade  school^  which  is  pre-eminently 
iitted  to  continue  the  education  of  boys  leaving  an  elementary 
school  and  to  prepare  them  for  business. 

Section  VIL,  No,  1. — I  would  strongly  advise  the  extension 
of  day  training  colleges  for  the  training  of  all  teachers  whether 
in  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 

Teachers  should  receive  their  education,  as  far  as  possible, 
along  with  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  various  professions. 
The  bifurcation  should  take  place  after  they  have  studied  under 
the  same  professors  those  subjects  which  are  common  to  all 
professions.  They  should  aim  at^  obtaining  a  degree,  but  just 
as  the  medical  student  must  have  special  training  in  those 
subjects  that  are  peculiar  to  the  profession,  so  the  teacher  should 
have  special  lectures  on  the  art  and  science  of  teaching,  the 
philosophy  of  education,  psychology,  and  other  allied  subjects. 
Those  adopting  the  profession  of  teacher  sliould  also,  during  the 
academical  training,  have  actual  practice  in  teaching,  and  give 
criticism  lessons  in  the  various  kinds  of  schools.  This  actual 
practice  in  a  school  is  equivalent  to  the  infirmary  practice  of  the 
medical  student. 


THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF 

DURHAM. 

I.  1. — (a.)  The  normal  maximum  age  for  entrance  to  the 
University  should  be  in  my  opinion  20.  It  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration whether  the  limit  might  not  be  fixed  most  advan* 
tageously  by  fixing  the  maximum  age  of  admission  to  the 
triposes  (e,g,,  at  23,  or  at  the  highest  25).  Cases  of  individual 
hardship  would  be  more  than  compensated  by  definitely  limiting 
the  period  of  preparatory  and  disciplinary  study. 

(6.)  I  am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  no  foundation 
scholarships  should  be  ofiered  for  competition  to  students  who 
have  not  completed  a  year's  residence  in  the  University.  The 
present  system  has  grown  up  under  external  pressure,  and,  I 
believe,  against  the  judgment  of  the  educational  authorities 
at  Cambridge.  Thfe  offering  of  the  highest  rewards  attainable 
by  undergraduates  at  College  for  School  work  is,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  injurious  to  education  both  at  School  and  at  the  University, 
and  injurious  also  morally. 


fhVrge'  of  Sdenet,- 
'liral  Sdtoole. 


1  s^  ^-tt  ^ 
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(a.)  Such  competition  encourages  the  premature  acquisition 
of  results  available  for  purposes  of  examination  without  the 
patient  investigation  and  study  which  gives  to  them  their 
intellectual  value. 

(&.)  It  tends,  at  least,  to  deprive  University  work  of  its 
peculiar  character  and  interest. 

(c.)  It  secures  to  the  ablest  candidates  a  considerable  income 
on  their  entrance  to  the  University,  and  practically  destroys  the 
class,  who  in  former  times  represented  by  a  happy  necessity 
"  plain  living  and  high  thinking." 

II.  3. — Competitive  entrance   scholarships   at   School   are,  I  Secondary 
believe,  a  very  grave  and  an  almost  unmixed  evil.  Schools  and 

(a.)  They  disturb  the  course  of  early  education,  which  ought  ments."^^ 
to   be   occupied   with   the   development   of   character   and  the 
quickening  of  varied  interests. 

(6.)  They  lead  the  youngest  boys  to  appropriate  "  knowledge  *' 
far  in  excess  of  the  discipline  through  which  it  gains  its 
educational  value. 

((?.)  They  necessarily  present  learning  from  the  first  as  a  means 
for  gaining  personal  advantages. 

11.  4. — The  BursarieS;  &c..  which  are  commonly  established 
in  Schools  to  provide  for  the  passage  from  a  School  of  one  grade 
to  a  School  of  a  higher  grade,  appear  to  me  to  have  been 
sufficient  in  such  cases  as  have  come  under  my  direct 
observation. 

It  is,  however,  very  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  adequate 
provision  has  not  been  made  for  non-competitive  free  admissions 
to  the  old  foundation  Schools. 

II.  5. — I  cannot  think  that  secondary  Schools  should  be 
places  for  technical  education.  My  experience  leads  me  to 
believe  that  their  genei'al  efficiency  has  been  lessened  by  the 
recent  increase  in  the  number  of  subjects  included  in  their 
course. 

With  regard  to  the  other  questions,  I  will  only  remark  that 
any  regulations  which  impair  the  freedom  and  individuahty  of 
the  teacher  will,  in  my  judgment,  just  so  far  prove  to  be 
destructive  of  that  force  which  has  hitherto  been  most  effective, 
in  forming  English  character.  On  this  general  ground,  I  hold 
that  the  machinery  contemplated  in  vii.-x.  would  be  either 
inoperative  or  injurious. 


Mr.  J.  G.  FITCH,  LL.D. 

(1.)  In  the  prospect  of   some  measures  whereby  secondt^ry  inspection  and 
schools  shall  be  brought  under  public  supervision,  it  may  be  Examination, 
useful  to  refer  to  that  department  of  educational  work  which 
has  already  been  subjected  to  such  supervision,  and  to  inquire 
how  far,  and  under  what  modifications  the  methods  which  have 
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been  employed  by  the* Education   Department   in   elementary 
schools  would  be  applicable  if  extended  over  a  wider  area- 

(2.)  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  original  object  of 
inspection  by  that  Department  was  simply  to  verify  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Parliament  for  di^^tributing 
a  grant.  The  Committee  of  Council  was  called  into  existence  in 
1839  to  superintend  the  annual  disposal  of  a  certain  sum  of 
public  money,  and  inspection  was  from  the  j&rst  insisted  on  as 
a  necessary  means  of  satisfying  Parliament  that  this  money  was 
rightly  applied.  Codes  have  been  devised  from  time  to  time  to 
prescribe  the  regulations  under  which  the  amount  of  the  grant 
should  be  assessed  ;  but  the  primary  purpose  of  those  codes  was 
not  to  control  education,  or  to  make  all  schools  conform  to  one 
type ;  but  to  act  as  a  safeguard  upon  the  public  expenditure, 
and  to  secure  that  the  nation  should  receive  in  some  form  a  full 
equivalent  for  its  outlay. 

(3.)  The  system  of  "  payment  by  lesults  "  is  commonly  attri- 
buted to  Mr.  Lowe.  It  was,  in  fact,  first  suggested  and 
recommended  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission  of  1858, 
and  in  a  much  cruder  and  more  drastic  form  than  that  ultimately 
adopted.  The  Commisidoners  were  so  much  impressed  with  the 
inability  of  the  system  of  inspection  then  in  force  lo  secure  the 
individual  progress  of  the  scholars  that  they  advised  ''  a  searching 
'  examination  of  every  child,"  and  recommended  "  that  the 
'  position  and  prospects  of  the  teaci.er  should  be  dependent 
'  on  the  results  of  this  examination."  Mr.  Lowe  did  not  adopt 
this  view  to  the  full  extent.  But  he  abolished  all  personal 
relations  between  the  teachers  and  the  Government,  and  deter- 
piined  to  pay  grants  to  managers  only,  and  to  leave  them  free 
to  make  their  owrt  contracts  with  teachers.  He  regarded  it  as 
his  chief  duty  co  dispense  grants  in  aid  to  local  bodies,  and  he 
devised  a  scheme  for  determining  the  amount  of  such  aid  by  the 
results  of  individual  examination  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. That  scheme  has  been  materially  modified  by  degrees 
in  subsequent  years,  but  it  still  remains  true  that  the  grants 
paid  from  the  Imperial  Treasury  to  local  managers  are  intended 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  work  done  by  the  several  schools,  and 
are  made  dependent  partly  on  the  numbers  in  attendance  and 
partly  on  the  eflSciency  of  the  teaching  as  tested  by  periodical 
examination.  Since  the  State  does  not  pay  the  teachers  nor 
appoint  them,  and  has  hardly  any  other  means  of  securing  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools,  than  by  giving,  reducing,  or  withholding 
a  grant,  ,the  reasons  for  graduating  the  amount  of  that  grant 
according  to  the  proved  success  of  the  work  done  are  probably 
stronger  than  may  appear  at  first  sight. 

(4.)  It  may  be  presumed  that  if  schools  of  another  character 
are  to  be  brought  under  public  scrutiny,  the  object  will  be,  not 
to  apportion  a  grant  of  money,  nor  to  lay  down  authoritative 
schemes  of  study,  but  simply  to  obtain  for  the  public  information 
respecting  the  numbers,  equipment,  stafiT,  and  resources  of  such 
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schools ;  their  educational  alms,  and  the  success  with  which  those 
aims  have  been  practically  attained. 

(5.)  The  methods  adopted  should  manifestly  be  determined  Qualifications 
by  the  object  in  view.  The  plan  of  tiie  Education  Department  of  inspectors, 
is  to  secure  as  H.M.  Inspector  for  each  district  a  man  who  has 
had  a  liberal  education,  generally  one  who  has  taken  honours  at 
his  university,  to  confide  to  him  a  large  portion  of  the  work  of 
inspection  and  examination,  and  to  make  him  responsible  for  the 
final  report,  but  to  give  him  the  assistance  of  one  or  more 
subordinate  officers,  who  have  liad  experience  as  elementary 
teachers^  and  who  can  take  a  share  in  tlie  detailed  work  of 
examination.  It  has  been  often  urged  that  the  inspectors 
should  necessarily  be  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  elementary 
schoolmasters.  The  heads  of  the  Department  have  never 
accepted  this  view  ;  partly,  it  may  be  presumed,  because 
although  an  experienced  teacher  knows  more  of  the  technique 
of  his  profession^  and  is  likely  to  make  fewer  mistakes  at  first 
in  the  business  of  examining,  he  is  not  always  more  sure  in  the 
end  to  estimate  a  school  fairly  than  one  who  comes  to  the  work 
without  prepossessions.  A  further  reason  is,  no  doubt,  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  there  are  other  duties  belonging  to  the 
work  of  an  inspector ;  e.g.,  conferring  with  boards  and  com- 
mittees, holding  inquiries,  preparing  questions  for  pupil  teachers 
and  certificate  examinations,  and  revising  the  papers  of  adult 
students — duties  which  require  for  their  proper  fulfilment  a 
broad,  general  cultivation  and  knowledge,  and  not  merely  an 
acquaintance  with  the  details  of  school  work. 

(6.)  In  a  hirge  or  populous  district  which  is  served  by  an  Assistant 
inspector  or  sub  inspector  and  one  or  more  inspector's  assistants,  inspectors. 
it  is  usual  in  grouping  the  members  of  the  staff  to  have  regard 
to  their  several  aptitudes ;  e.g.^  if  the  inspector  has  no  knowledge 
of  music  he  takes  care  that  one  of  his  assistants  shall  be 
specially  proficient  in  it ;  and  if  his  own  tastes  lie  in  the  literary 
direction  he  seeks  to  have  one  member  of  the  staff  possessing  a 
good  knowledge  of  science  and  of  mathematics. 

(7.)  Now,  however,  that  so  much  encouragement  has  -been 
given  to  choice  and  variety  in  school  courses,  a  demand  has 
arisen  for  specialists  as  inspectors,  and  hence  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  sends  its  own  inspector  to  examine  drawing ;  a 
new  staff  of  science  inspectors  has  just  been  appointed ;  and 
for  such  subjects  as  music,  needlework,  cookery,  and  laundry 
work,  there  is  an  increasing  disposition  to  rely  on  the  services  of 
experts. 

(8.)  There  is   an  obvious  advantage  in  thus  entrusting  the  inspectors  for 
criticism  and  examination  of  certain  higher  subjects  to  persons  special  subjects, 
specially  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  on  them.     But  there  are 
some  serious  disadvanta,ges  attending  the  system.    E^h  specialist 
examines  in  his  own  subject  only,  and  is  apt  to  see  that  subject 
out  of  its  true  proportion  as  a  factor  in  the  general  education 
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of  a  scholar.  His  iuflnence,  especially  if  he  is  a  person  of  any 
enthusiasm  or  power,'  tends  to  exact  from  the  teacher  undue 
efforts  in  one  particular  direction.  A  headmaster  who  is  subject 
to  the  pressure  or  influence  of  several  such  independent  autho- 
rities finds  it  difficult  to  see  all  the  parts  of  his  work  in  true 
perspective,  and  to  give  the  necessary  unity  to  his  school  course. 
And  when,  as  in  the  case  of  drawing  and  science,  under  the 
present  rdgime,  lie  looks  to  one  department  of  the  State  to 
award  a  special  grant,  having  no  relation  to  the  general  effi- 
ciency of  the  school,  the  temptation  to  consider  what  is  likely  to 
"  pay  "  best  tends  still  farther  to  cause  a  serious  dislocation  of 
his  plan?.  Moreover,  there  is  obviously  a  great  waste  of  power 
and  of  money  when  independent  examiners  make  separate 
journeys  to  small  and  obscure  places  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
reporting  on  such  very  elementary  drawing  or  science  as  is 
likely  to  be  taught  in  a  humble  school. 

Economy  of  (9.)  An  ideal  system  would  be  established  if  an  area  suffi- 

P^^P?^^.®^  ciently  large  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  one  district 
the  duties  of  inspector,  whose  experience  and  breadth  of  view  enabled  him  to 
the  inspecting  recognise  diiBTerent  forms  of  good  work,  and  to  judge  of  a  school, 
staff.  whether  elementary  or  of  the  higher  grade,  as  a  whole.     He 

should  have  a  staff  of  assistants  all  of  whom  should  be  com* 
petent  to  take  a  part  in  the  general  business  of  examining  in 
ordinary  school  subjects,  but  each  of  whom  should,  in  addition, 
have  paid  particular  attention  to  some  one  subject,  e.g.,  one 
should  be  strong  on  the  science  side,  one  should  be  a  competent 
examiner  in  music,  one  should  be  able  to  estimate  elementary 
drawing,  and  one  to  report  on  any  form  of  manual  or  industrial 
work  which  a  school  might  include  in  its  course.  The  district 
inspector  should  know  how  to  apportion  the  duties  of  his  staff, 
and  to  provide  that  every  school  which  had  aimed  at  exceptional 
excellence  in  any  one  subject  should  be  visited  by  some  one 
competent  to  judge  of  the  work.  He  would,  in  fact,  send 
specialists  where — and  only  where — they  were  needed.  But  it 
is  essential  that  the  reports  of  all  subordinate  officers  be  made 
through  the  chief,  that  he  should  be  responsible  for  the  report 
communicated  to  the  managers,  and  that  if  a  grant  is  made  to 
the  bchool  it  should  be  made  in  one  sum,  calculated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  recognise  in  due  proportion  all  the  work  done  by  the 
school. 

Present  (10.)  Then  if  it  be  proposed  to  examine  secondary  schools, 

bodies'to^e  whether  grants  are  to  be  awarded  to  them  or  not,  the  same 
recopiized,  not  general  principle  should  as  far  as  possible  be  kept  in  view.  But 
superseded.       it  is  in  no  sense  necessary  or  desirable  thiit  there  should  be  a 

uniform  system  of  examination  applicable  to  all  secondary 
schools  alike.  There  are  several  well-known  examining  bodies 
whose  services  it  is  very  desirable  to  retain.  The  Universities 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  London,  the  Joint  Board,  and  th<) 
College  of  Preceptors  all  possess  the  public  confidence,  and  iiold 
examinations  differing  somewhat  in  character,  according  to  the 
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special  eircuiDdtances  and  aims  of  eacb  school.  For  example, 
the  regulations  of  the  University  of  London  require 'that  before 
the  examination  the  governing  body  or  the  principiJ  should  send 
in  a  statement  specifying : — 

"  (a.)  The  number  of  classes  in  the  school,  and  the  number 

and  average  age  of  the  scholars  in  each  class. 
"  (6.)  The  subjects  of  instruction,  the  text  books  in  use,  and 

the  degree  of  proficiency  attained  in  each  class. 

"  (c)  The  prizes  or  other  distinctions,  if  any,  which  the 
examiner  is  expected  to  award, 

"  {d.)  The  extent  to  which  the  teachers  of  the  school  will 
be  willing,  if  desired,  to  take  part  in  the  exa- 
mination. 

"  (e.)  Any  other  particular  which,  in  the  judgment  of  th« 
authorities  of  the  school,  are  of  material  importance 
for  the  information  or  guidance  of  the  examiner. 

"  The  examination   will,   as  nearly  as   possible,  follow  the 
course  of  the  ordinary  school  work." 

(11.)  This  last  condition  is  important.     It  should  not  be  the  Ezaminatioa 
duty  of  any  examining  or  superior  authority  to  prescribe,  in  any  ^^^^^  ^^\^' 
other  terms  than  those  of  the  school  scheme  itselt^  what  should  the  school ' 
be  taught.     Its  function   should  be   to  inquire  what  are  the  work. 
requirements  of  that  scheme,  and  then  to  ascertain  how  and 
•with  what  success  those  requirements  have  been  fulfilled.     For 
all   the  purposes  contemplated  in  any  public  examination  of 
intermediate  and  higher  schools,  it  should  sufiSice  if  the  report 
of  the  university  or  other  recognised  educational  authority  be 
produced,  and  a  list  be  furnished  of  all  scholars  who  had  passed, 
within  a  year,  a  local  or  other  examination.     It  would  be  the 
office  of  the  district  superintendent  or  inspector  to  call  for  such 
reports  and  details,  and  to  communicate  them  to  the  local  or 
Imperial  authority  under  which  he  worked.     His  own  functions 
as  aikr  exaaiioer  would  only  be  called  into  exercise  in  the  case 
^f. those  secondary  schools  in  his  own  district  which  were  not 
Bubject  to  the  supervision  of  any  other  competent  authority. 

(12.)  For  a  similar  reason  to  that  already  urged  against  the  No  need  for  a 
multiplication  of  specialist  inspectors,  it  seems  undesirable  that  nydseyerMice 
there  should  be  a  separate  staflT  of  secondarj^  school  inspectors,  froST^^dary 
with  a  sharply  defined  area  of  duty.     Such  a  system  would  be  school  inspeo- 
open  to  objection  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  and  would  ^^^ 
render  the  due  co-ordination  and  inter-action  of  the  different 
parts  of  our  educational  machinery  more  diflScult  than  it  should 
be.     It  would  be  an  advantage  if  in  each  district  there  were 
IfOttieotie  peison  or  authority  cognisant  of  all  the  educational  .  •'  -'T 

pfifcaroes  of   that  district,   and  able,  when  occasion  arose,  to  T^-' 

ffldUtate  the  transfer  of  scholara  from  one  school  to  a  higher,       ["^rn^^lrl 
und  to  firing  all  the  schools,  whether  primary  or  secondary,  into 
harmotiious  and  helpful  relation  with  each  other. 
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(13.)  A  difficulty  no  doubt  arises  in  determining  the  authority 
under  which  a  district  officer  with  these  enlarged  powers  should 
act,  and  to  which   he   should    make   his   report.     At   present 
inspectors  are  appointed   by  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
and  are  concerned  exclusively  with  elementary  education,  for 
which  alone  a  grant  is  made  by   Parliament.     The  only  local 
educational  authorities,  other  than  the  trustees  and  managers  of 
single  schools,  are  the  School  Boards,  which  also  are  by  law 
restricted   to  the    province    of    primary   instruction,   and    the 
County  Councils  which   are   mainly  concerned  with  technical 
instruction.     Any   enlargement   of    the   powers   either  of   the 
Education  Department  or  of  the  local  authorities  would  require 
Parliamentary   sanction,   and  would  imply   that  the    cost    of 
inspecting    and    other    expenses    would    be    included    in    the 
education  votes  or  paid  out  of  local  rates.     But  assuming  that 
this  step  were  taken,  both  the  local  authority  and  the  central 
authority  would   have   cognizance,  not  of  elementary  schools 
alone,  but  of  the  whole  field  of  public  instruction.     The  school 
boards  or  county  authorities  would  be  elected  in  view  of  the 
larger  functions  which  it  was  proposed  to  assign  to  them :  and 
the  Education  Department,  under  a  responsible  Minister,  would 
have  the  oversight  of  secondary  as  well  as  primary  schools.     In 
each  case   the  duties  would  be  performed  by  delgation    and 
division  of  labour  among  subordinates,  and  the  establishment  of 
separate  and  co-ordinate  bodies,  each    cognizant  of  some  one 
particular  portion  of  educational  work,  would  become  unneces- 
sary.    The  whole  problem  of  defining  the  duties  and  relations  oi 
Local   and   Imperial   authorities   is   full   of   difficulty,   and    is 
doubtless  one  to  which  the  Commissioners  will  devote  much 
attention.     Without  venturing  to  anticipate  their  decisions  on 
this  point,  I  take  leave  to  submit  for  their  consideration  these 
general  conclusions :  (1.)  That  the  multiplication  of  inspectors 
for  special  purposes  and  Rubjects  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
avoided.     (2.)  That  the  practice  of  awarding  by  diflferent  bodies 
separate  grants  for  particular  subjects  has  an  injurious  efiect  on 
schools  and  teachers,  and   should   be  discontinued.     (3.)  That 
much  of  what  is  needed  in  the  inspection  and  examination  of 
secondary  schools  is  already  done,  and  well  done,  by  the  Univer- 
sities,  and    that   it    would  be    desirable    to  provide    for  the 
continuance  of  their  work.     (4.)  That  much   else  of   what  is 
needed   to   ensure    for    the    public    trustworthy    information 
respecting  the  buildings,  staff,  character,  aims,  and  resources  of 
intermediate  schools  could  be  easily  done  by  the  staff  of  the 
Education  Department  if  it  were  re-organised  and  if  its  powers 
were  duly  enlarged  for  this  special  purpose. 

(14.)  Much  discussion  has  arisen  respecting  the  comparative 
merits  of  inspection  and  of  examination  ;  and  of  late  there  has 
been  a  tendency  in  the  administration  of  our  public  elementary 
schools  to  rely  more  on  the  former  and  less  on  the  latter.  By 
the  early  Codes  of  the  Education  Department  the  method  of 
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mdividnal  examination  was  used  as  the  sole  means  of  measuring 
the  efficiency  of  a  school.  The  amount  of  the  grant  was  deter- 
mined by  counting  the  number  of  ''  passes/'  and  necessarily 
fluctuated  year  by  year.  This  method  of  "  payment  by  results  " 
proved  to  be  open  to  serious  objection.  It  set  up  a  very 
imperfect  standard  of  excellence.  It  tempted  teachei-s  to  adopt 
mechanical  methods  of  securing  the  maximum  number  of 
"passes."  It  often  led  to  the  exclusion  on  insufficient  grounds 
of  children  who  were  considered  not  likely  to  pass.  And  it  took 
far  too  little  heed  of  the  intelligence  and  di&cipline  of  the  school, 
the  moral  influence  of  the  teacher,  or  the  spirit  in  which  his 
work  was  done.  It  estimated,  in  fact,  only  such  results  as  could 
be  tabulated  under  an  arithmetical  formula,  and  it  left  out  of 
view  many  forms  of  result  which,  though  they  cannot  be  easily 
measured,  are  yet  among  the  highest  which  a  good  school  should 
seek  to  attain.  Experience  in  time  discredited  this  rigid  system, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  teachers  who  had  learned  to 
associate  the  practice  of  individual  examination  with  a  wronjif 
method  of  computing  the  grant  were  led  to  view  individual 
examination  itself  as  a  grievance,  and  to  prefer  the  method  of 
class  and  sample  examination  and  general  uispection. 

(15.)  But  the  connexion  of  the  award  of  a  money  grant  with 
a  particular  mode  of  examination  was  accidental  and  temporary 
only,  and  ought  not  to  conceal  from  us  the  fact  that  what 
seemed  a  grievance  to  the  teacher  was  a  privilege  to  the  child, 
and  one  which  was  specially  valued  by  the  parents.  A  collective 
and  class  examination  may  be  the  best  for  determining  the  share 
which  a  school  should  receive  from  a  public  fund ;  but  for  all 
other  purposes  contemplated  in  the  examination  of  a  school — 
for  the  encouragement  of  merit,  for  the  information  of  parents, 
for  the  discovery  of  defects,  for  securing  thoroughness^  for  the 
promotion  of  the  scholar  to  a  higher  class,  for  the  award  of 
prizes,  scholarships,  and  leaving  certificates — the  examination  of 
the  individual  scholar  is  indispensable.  In  fact,  all  examination 
which  is  worth  anything  must  always  be  that  of  individuals. 
And  although  the  proportion  of  scholars  who  can  psws  an 
examination  appropriate  to  their  age  is  not  a  perfect  measure 
of  a  schooVs  efficiency,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  best  and 
fairest  measures  which  has  yet  been  adopted. 

(16.)  There  is  another  very  important  aspect  of  the  question,  Their  compile- 
as   it   concerns  the  comparative  usefulness   of  inspection   and  tive  merits  and 
examination.     Inspecting  a  school  implies  a  critical  observation  '*^^^"«*«* 
of  the   methods  of  its   daily  work.     It  also  implies  that  the 
authority  which  orders  the  inspection  is  more  concerned  with 
the  processes  and  organisation  in  use  in  a  school  than  with  the 
value  of  the   resulte  achieved.      To  make    such    a    scrutiny 
efficient,  there  should  be  many  visits  without  notice,  and  this 
means  considerable  expense,  and  some  chance  of  irritation.     An 
examining  body  which  undertakes  to  certify,  not  that  the  work 
of  the  school  has  been  successfully  done,  but  that  it  has  been 
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done  in  the  right  way,  assumes  two  things :  (1)  that  there  is 
one  and  only  one  "  right  way,"  and  (2)  that  the  inspector  knows 
it.  But  these  are  large  assumptions.  We  have  not  yet  reached 
such  a  stage  in  the  development  of  either  tlie  art  or  science  of 
education  as  will  justify  us  in  saying  that  any  one  method  of 
teaching  or  organisation  is  the  best,  or  that  the  opinion  on  these 
points  of  any  one  person— however  skilled  or  experienced — 
ought  to  be  conclusive.  There  are  already  in  use  many  very 
efficient  yet  different  modes  of  controlling  and  instructing  a 
school,  and  many  still  better  methods  have  yet  to  be  discovered. 
And  the  inspector  who  has  a  strong  preference  for  one  method 
may  interfere  mLschievously  witl)  the  lawful  freedom  and 
independence  of  teachers  if  he  feels  it  to  be  his  chief  duty,  not 
to  ascertain  what  has  been  done,  but  to  propagate  his  own  views 
ns  to  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  done. 

Bxamination  (17.)  Moreover,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  inspectors  are 
Se^^es^^^^  much  more  likely  to  differ  from  one  another  in  their  estimate  of 
teitof  a  educational   processes   than    in   their   judgment    of  the  actual 

sohoors  work,    proficiency  attained  by  the  scholars.     Any  competent  examiner 

who  knows  his  subjects  well,  and  has  before  him  the  programme 
of  studies,  the  list  of  the  text  books,  and  all  needful  particulars 
about  the  age  of  the  ^jcholars,  may  be  safely  trusted  to  give  a 
fair  report.  It  is  far  easier  to  secure  equity  and  practical 
uniformity  of  judgment  in  the  examination  of  the  results  of 
teaching  than  in  criticising  the  plans  and  educational  theories  of 
the  teachers. 

(18.)  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  although  inspection  and  a 
general  estimate  of  a  school  as  a  whole  may  be  valuable  for  some 
purposes,  and  although  a  skilled  inspector  may  often  render 
great  service  in  calling  attention  to  methods  which  are  obviously 
wrong,  yet  in  contemplating  any  future  action,  whereby 
secondary  schools  may  be  brought  under  public  supervision, 
examination  is  of  more  importance  than  inspection.  It  is  more 
likely  to  be  just  and  impartial.  It  is  more  helpful  to  the 
scholars,  and  more  serviceable  and  satisfactory  to  their  parents. 
And  it  certainly  interferes  less  with  the  independence.,  originality, 
and  ptrsonal  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers — educational  factors 
which  under  any  conceivable  system  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  encourage. 


Mr.  JOHN  STEWART. 


BegiBtration  of      For  the  improvement  of  Secondary  Education  the  one  great 
Teaehers.         desideratum  is  a  Registration  Bill.      Such   Bill  should  make 

registration  compulsory,  and  allow  no  new  schools  to  be  opeoted 
except  by  those  who  have  taken  teachers'  certificates  item 
recognised  authorities,  such  as  the  universities.  College  of 
PreceptiOrs,  &c.  Schools  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  the  Registration   Bill  should  be  placed  on  the  register  for 
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three  years  (or  five  years).  To  secure  retention  on  the  register 
After  three  years,  the  principal  should  produce  evidence  of  fitness 
to  teach.     This  evidence  might  be  either — 

(cl)  The  passing  of  the  examination  that  would  be  required 
of  anyone  who  should  open  a  new  school,  or — 

(b.)  Proof  that  the  teaching  in  the  school  is  good. 

The  proof  that  the  teaching  in  the  school  is  good  would  be — t 

(i.)  By  inspection. 

(ii.)  Success  of  the  pupils  at  accepted  public  examinations. 

If  on  the  register  note  were  made  of  where  the  teacher  was 
trained  (if  trained),  a  great  stimulus  would  be  given  to  intending 
teachers  to  seek  such  training,  and  compulsory  training  would 
be  found  to  be  unnecessary. 

Similarly,  if  on  the  register,  schools  that  were  annually  Begistntion  of 
inspected  were  marked  as  '*  inspected  schools/'  the  number  of  Schoola. 
-schools  so  marked  would  increase  annually,  and  the  time  would 
not  be  long  before  it  would  be  commonly  thought  to  be  a  sign 
of  inferiority  for  a  school  not  to  be  conducted  by  a  trained 
teacher  and  annually  inspected.  (By  inspection  I  mean  what 
Mr.  Brown  means,  not  a  viva  voce  or  ^^tten  examination,  but 
inspection  of  the  teaching,  the  premises,  and  the  apparatus.) 

To  go  beyond  the  marking  of  a  register  by  raising  money  by  ObjectioMto 
a  rate  for  the  erection  of  Government  secondary  schools,  would  J'     Shool^" 
be — 

(i.)  To  unfairly  compete  with  existing  schools, 
(ii.)  To  work  in  the  direction  of  a  rigid  uniformity, 
(iii.)  To  make  a  demand  on  the  poorer  classes  which  they 

can  ill  afford  to  meet, 
(iv.)  To  make  those  who  are  not  so  poor  pay  for  what  (I 

believe)  they  do  not  want  and  do  not  need. 


Miss  A.  BEATRICE  ANDERTON,  B.A. 
II.  1.  Public  Provision  for  PREPARATORr  Schools. 

Public  provision  for  preparatory  schools  of  both  classes  seems  Secondary 
to  me  entirely  unnecessary.  schooU  and 

(a.)  In  the  first  place,  ample  provision  for  them  already  exists  meate!"*"*^ 
imder  the  care  of  capable  men  and  women  devoted  to  their 
work ;  and  (P)  secondly,  those  which  are  now  being  carried  on 
are  in  good  order.  For  the  reason  of  existence  of  a  preparatory 
school  ensures  thoroughness  of  work :  (A.)  the  curriculum  has 
to  be  arranged  (allowing  for  necessary  freedom)  to  meet  the 
requiremenbs  of  the  first  grade  (or  second  grade)  school  later  on, 
and  this  ensures  the  probability  of  method  and  regularity : 
while  (b.)  the  efficient  carrying  out  of  the  curriculum  is  ensured 
by  the  desire  for  success  in  admission  to  the  upper  school.     If 

J    88589.  Q   Q 
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the  scholars  fail  to  gain  such  admission,  their  failure  will  be 
attributed  to  deficiency  in  preparation,  so  that  it  is  to  the 
headmaster's  interest  to  keep  the  standard  of  work  high. 

Especially  with  regard  to  boarding-schools  I  should  deprecate 
any  provision  by  Government.  There  are  already  numbers  of 
excellent  schools  of  this  description :  further,  one  of  the  chief 
aims  of  the  boarding-school  is  to  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
home-life  and  training  which  children  miss  by  leaving  home» 
and  this  can  unquestionably  be  best  done  by  one  who  has 
absolute  control.  Interference  by  the  State  would  be  almost  as 
fatal,  in  my  opinion,  as  interference  in  our  own  homes. 

II.  2. — The  necessity  of  a  separate  second  grade  school  seems  to 
depend  very  much  upon  circumstances. 

(a.)  Where  the  number  of  boys  or  girls  doing  first  grade 
work  is  comparatively  small  (e.(/.,  in  certain  private  and  pro- 
prietary schools,  from  which  scholars  pass  on  directly  to  the 
universities)  it  would  be  a  needless  multiplication  of  machinery 
to  establish  a  separate  second  grade  school ;  the  work  can  be 
well  done  from  beginning  to  end  without  injury  to  those  who 
are  doing  either  lower  or  higher  work,  the  differentiation  of 
subjects  being  arranged  for ;  while  the  combination  of  younger 
with  older  is  in  many  cases  highly  beneficial. 

(jS.)  In  certain  wealthy  districts  second  grade  schools  are  not 
needed ;  preparation  for  the  first  grade  schools  is  supplied  by 
private  tuition. 

(7.)  Where  numbers  are  large,  as  in  our  public  schools, 
separate  second  grade  schools  seem  to  be  a  necessity,  and  I 
think  should  certainly  be  under  separate  management,  in  order 
to  avoid  excessive  centralisation,  and  thus  to  secure  that  freedom 
of  thought  and  action  which  is  essential  to  real  education. 

Third  grade  schools  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  aboli«-hed,  and 
their  function  fulfilled  by  higher  grade  elementary  schools :  I 
do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  give  an  adequate  training  for 
the  small  fees  charged. 

InBpection  and       IV.  1. — I  do  not  myself  believe  that  interference  by  the  State 
eiiammatioii.     is^'necessary  at  all  further  than  to  provide  for  the  registration 

of  teachers  and  schools.  That  England  has  never  been  so  keenly 
alive  to  the  cause  of  education  as  at  the  present  time  is  shown 
by  the  great  steps  which  have  been  taken  in  the  matter  of 
training  of  teachers,  the  agitation  for  the  registration  of  teachers, 
and  the  amelioration  of  public  and  private  schools  throughout 
the  country.  These  reforms  have  originated  in  the  individual, 
and  may  be  safely  trusted  to  the  individual  to  be  earned  out. 
The  parents  themselves  are  beginning  to  look  into  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  that  is  a  great  safeguard  for  the  eflSciency 
of  the  schools.  The  life  that  is  showing  itself  everywhere  will, 
I  believe,  in  time  thoroughly  revidify  our  system  of  education; 
to  try  to  hurry  what  must  be  slow  if  it  is  to  be  sure  is  very 
dangerous  to  the  cause  of  free  and  true  education. 
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If,  however,  it  be  necessary  to  have  supervisioD,  I  sbould 
decidedly  advocate  inapection  as  oppoeed  to  eocaminoUion,  the 
inspection  being  carried  on  by  men  and  women  appointed  by  a 
central  board,  not  by  a  local  authority.  Outside  tests  of  some 
sort  are  necessary  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  work  in  a  school ; 
these  are  already  supplied  to  some  extent  by  public  examina- 
tions ;  but  many  boys  and  most  girls  are  not  allowed  to  enter 
into  the  competitions  therein  involved,  and  the  deficiency  is 
supplied,  with  some  degree  of  satisfsiction,  by  examination  or 
inspection  of  the  school  by  men  sent  from  the  university  for  the 
purpose.  ExaTnination,  I  hold,  should  be  left  entirely  to  the 
will  of  the  headmaster  or  headmistress  ;  inspection  (in  which 
I  include  no  examination  by  t^e  inspector)  by  a  central  board 
would  presumably  be  more  satisfactory  in  many  ways  than  if 
performed  by  the  university ;  hut  it  must  be  subject  to  certain 
conditions : — 

(a.)  It  should  be  conducted  by  men  who  not  only  have  good 
attainments,  but  are  or  have  been  teachers,  and  are 
thus  in  sympathy  with  both  teacher  and  taught. 
(19.)  Due  notice  should  be  given  to  the  headmaster  or  mistress 

of  the  inspection. 
(7.)  It  should  be  limited  in  its  application  to— - 

(1.)  The  proper  sanitation  of  the  school  buildings. 

(2.)  The  fitness  of  the  headmaster  or  mistress  as  regards 

attainments  and  training. 
(3.)  The  fitness  of  the  staff,  both  as  to  numbers  and  as 

to  attainments  and  training. 
(4.)  The  adequacy  of  apparatus  for  the  purposes  of  the 
particular  kind  of  school ;  i.e.,  scientific  apparatus 
should   not   be   demanded   where    the    school    is 
professedly  classical,  and  vice  versa. 

V. — -With  regard  to  endowments,  I  feel  strongly  that  so  long  Eudowments. 
as  they  are  used  for  the  ends  for  which  the  benefactor  left  them 
they  should  remain  intact.  *  Those,  however,  whose  purpose  is 
now  a  dead  letter  (e.g.,  doles,  endowments  for  apprenticing,  &a) 
should,  I  think,  be  transferred.  They  might  with  advantage 
be  massed,  under  the  direction  of  the  central  authority,  and. 
distributed  among  those  districts  where  education  is  difficult 
and  falls  heavily  on  the  ratepayer. 

VII.  2. — The  sine  qud  non  of  State  interference  in  education  Begistration  of 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  registration  of  teachers ;  it  is   to  this  teachers." 
measure  thnt  we  look  to  clear  the  teaching  body  of  unworthy 
members,  and  thus  to  make  it  a  recognised  profession. 

(a.)  With  regard  to  details,  I  agree  with  the  Bill  put  forward 
by  the  Teachers'  Guild  in  giving  a  place  on  the  register  to  all 
who  have  been  engnged  in  teaching  for  two  years,  or  who  will 
have  been  so  engaged  within  two  years  from  the  passing  of  it, 
and  after  that  tmie  in  admitting  only  those  who  are  qualified 
by  training. 

Q  Q  2 
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(/5.)  The  privileges  would  be  ex€wtly  similar  to  those  accruing 
to  members  of  other  registered  professions — recognition  by  the 
public  and  by  fellow  members.  Absence  of  name  from  register 
would  mean  incapability  to  recover  fees. 

(7.)  I  do  not  think  that  schools  should  be  prevented  by  law 
from  employing  teachers  who  are  not  on  the  register,  for  it  is 
conceivable  that  really  good  teachers  (notably  in  music)  would 
be  unable  to  pass  the  necessary  examination  tlirough  constitution 
and  temperament. 

(8.)  The  registration  should,  in  ray  opinion,  be  directed  by  an 
educational  council,  constituted  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the 
Teachers'  Guild  Bill,  but  with  certain  alterations : — 

(1.)  In  consideration  of  the  groat  share  held  in  Secondary 
Education  by  private  schools,  I  should  recommend  that 
two  members  of  the  Private  Schools'  Association  be 
added  to  the  council. 

(2.)  Of  the  tour  additional  members  I  would  suggest  that  at 
least  two  be  secondary  teachers,  elected  by  secondary 
teachers. 

(«.)  If  this  second  proviso  be  made,  I  should  advocate  the 
formation  of  one  register  for  all  teachers,  as  bein<r  simpler,  and 
as  a  recognition  of  the  unity  of  all  education  ;  without  some  such 
proviso  the  one  register  would,  I  fear,  be  impracticable,  as 
the  general  body  of  registered  teachers  might  well  be  very 
imperfectly  represented  owing  to  the  majority  of  elementary 
teachers. 

Vin. — 1.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  district  authority  should 
have  as  large  an  area  as  is  consistent  with  efficient  work — not 
less  than  a  county,  unless  a  high  population  demands  otherwise. 
2. — This  district  authority  should  be  created  ad  hoc,  by 
legislation.  I  should  not  give  the  control  of  the  education  of  a 
district  to  county  councils  or  local  boixd,  because  I  fear  it  would 
be  impossible  to  avoid  difficulties,  ari>in^  from — 

(a.)  The  presence  of  men  on  the   board  unskilled   in   the 

subject. 
(/9.)  The  presence  of  local  petty  feelings  and  of  party  spirit, 
(y.)  The   tendency  of  the   county  council  to  narrow  down 

education  to  scientific  and  technical  instruction. 
The  authority  must  be  as  broadly  representative  as  possible, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible,  from  pa^t  experience,  to 
get  this  broad  representation  by  allowing  the  county  council  to 
co-opt  experts.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  it  will  be  necessary  to  i.ave 
a  duly  elected  council  entirely  independent  of  count}-  councils 
and  other  local  powers. 

6. — The  composition  of  such  an  authority  might  be,  perhaps — 
One  fourth  county  council  members. 
One  fourth  school  board  members. 
One    fourth    university    men    and    members    of    local 

educational  bodies. 
One  iburth  actual  teachers. 
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6.  (a.) — While  the  school  board  is  in  existence  I  think  it 
would  cause  needless  friction  for  the  district  authority  to 
interfere  at  all  in  the  management  of  elementary  education. 

(A) — 1.  Where  the  district  authority  decides  that  a  new 
school  is  needed,  and  has  obtained  permission  from  the  central 
authority  to  found  that  school,  I  suppose  that  it  will  necessarily 
control  the  governing  body  of  that  school. 

2.  Where  it  grants  money  to  a  secondary  school  already 
existing,  justice  will  demand  that  it  shall  have  representation 
on  the  governing  body,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  aid 
given. 

3.  Otherwise  I  should  strongly  deprecate  its  interference  with 
secondary  schools. 

(y.)  The  functions  of  the  district  authority  should  be  simply 
the  creation  of  new  schools  and  supervision  of  these;  this 
creation  to  be  done  only  after  proof  that  the  existing  provision 
is  insufficient,  or  after  the  central  authority  has  been  satisfied  by 
w  inspection  that  the  teaching  in  the  existing  schools  is  not  good, 
or  is  unsuited  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  district. 

(8.)  I  would  give  it  no  authority  for  examination  or  inspec- 
tion in  any  schools  but  those  founded  by  itself.  AJl  inspection 
(State-examination  I  do  not  favour,  as  shown  above)  should  in 
my  opinion  be  carried  on  by  the  central  authority. 

IX. — (a.)  A  central  board  will,  I  think,  be  highly  necessary  to  Central  Bdu- 
prevent  that  narrowness  on  the  one  hand  which  would  arise  *^®"*  Board, 
from  entire  government  by  local  boards,  and  the  danger  on  the 
other  hand  of  the  change  of  policy  and  of  the  excessive  centrali- 
sation, and  consequent  stereotyping,  which  would  arise  from  the 
entire  government  by  a  Minister  of  Education. 

(j5.)  Its  functions  would  be  to  guide  and  control  local 
authorities,  to  revise  and  ratify  their  schemes,  to  provide  for  the 
inspection  of  schools  and  the  registration  of  teachers,  and  to  act 
as  a  court  of  appeal  for  teachers. 

(7.)  In  these  functions  it  would  be  advised  and  aided  by  a 
Minister  of  Education,  who  would  be  unable  to  act  independently 
of  it. 

(8.)  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  it  would  be  the  educational 
(xnmcil  appointed  to  man^age  the  registration  of  teachers,  and  of 
whose  composition  I  have  spoken  above. 

(«.)  Its  powers  would  be  limited  to  the  functions  mentioned 
in  (B),  inspection  of  schools  being  confined  to  the  four  subjects 
mentioned  in  IV.  1. 

X  1. — I  think  it  would  materially  aid  the  reform  of  educa- 
tion in  this  country  if  schools  were  registered,  either  in  a 
separate  register  like  that  of  teachers,  or  under  the  parochial 
list     Such  a  register  would  give : — 

Name  of  school. 

Grade  of  school. 

Number,  sex,  description,  and  extreme  ages  of  scholars. 
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Curriculum. 

Scale  of  payments. 

Number  and  qualifications  of  staff. 

Description  of  buildings  and  surroundings. 

Any  headmaster  or  headmistress  should  gain  admission  for 
his  or  her  school  to  the  register  through  inspection  by  the 
Educational  Council  (central  authority).  The  privileges  would 
be  those  gained  by  teachers  from  admission  to  the  register ; 
the  advantage  of  having  a  complete  list  of  secondary  schools  is 
obvious. 

Founding  of  X  4. — In  founding  a  new  school  in  a  neighbourhood,  I  think 

new  schools.      ^^^  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  find  out  with  regard  to 

existing  schools : — 

(1.)  Whether  they  have  adequate  accommodation  for.  the 
children  of  the  neighbourhood. 

(2.)  Whether  they  are  givincir  adequate  instruction,  i.e., 
whether  the  teaching  is  good  and  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  neighbourhood. 

So  long  as  these  conditions  are  satisfied,  whether  the  schools 
are  public,  proprietary,  or  private,  the  planting  of  a  new  school 
seems  to  me  to  be  disastrous.  The  new  school  will  have  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  rates,  and  the  parents  who  wish  to  leave 
their  children  under  the  care  of  old  and  well-tried  teachei's  will 
be  unable  to  pay  both  burdens,  and  must  perforce  send  them  to 
the  State  school. 

If  the  teaching  in  any  school  is  good  but  the  accommodation 
inadequate^  I  think  that  the  offer  should  be  made  to  the  school 
of  receiving  a  grant  in  oi'der  to  extend  its  premises,  this  grant 
entailing  representation  in  the  management  of  the  school.  It 
is  most  likely  that  private  schoolmasters  would  not  agree  to  aid 
on  such  terms,  because  their  great  principle  is  freedom  to  carry 
out  their  own  views ;  a  further  possibility  should  then,  I  think, 
be  given  them,  viz.,  to  sell  the  school  to  the  district  authority ; 
if  they  decline  this  alternative  they  show  themselves  willing  to 
run  the  risk  of  competition. 

I  am  most  .strongly  of  opinion  that  private  schools  should  be 
treated  exactly  like  public  schools  in  this  matter ;  that  they 
should  be  tested  as  others  are  tested,  and  be  held  in  due  regard 
if  they  are  efficient. 

Moreover,  I  feel  most  decidedly  that  scholarships  granted  by 
the  coxmty  council  should  be  held  in  public  and  private  schools 
indifferently  so  long  as  the  teaching  is  found  by  inspection  to  be 
suitable. 

X  5. — I  was  myself  educated  in  a  day  school  in  which  boys 
and  girls  were  taught  together  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
their  school  life.  I  entered  the  school  at  six  and  remained  in  it 
till  i  matriculated  at  16.  The  school  (Priory  House  School, 
Lower  Clapton)  was  carried  on  for  35  years  upon  these  principles, 
first  by  my  uncle  and  afterwards  by  my  father,  and  throughout 
that  tii]ie  the  method  resulted  in  signal  success. 
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The  success  was  due  to  a  strict  surveillance  on  the  part  of  the 
teacliers,  to  the  thoroughly  high  tone  in  the  school,  and  to  the 
presence  of  lady  teachers  in  the  lower  forms.  The  girls  took 
their  places  in  the  classes  exactly  as  the  boys  did ;  there  was  a 
friendly  rivalry  between  them,  the  boys  being  brighter  in  some 
subjects,  the  girls  in  others.  In  the  playground  the  hoys  and 
girls  of  the  lower  forms  played  together,  those  of  the  upper 
separately. 

I  think  I  may  justly  say  that  the  girls,  by  taking  all  the 
subjects  of  a  liberal  boy's  education,  and  by  looking  on  boys  as 
companions,  gained  a  breadth  of  view  and  a  sensible  way  of 
looking  at  things  which  are  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  girl- 
hood and  in  after  life ;  while  the  boys  were  kept  simple  and 
refined  by  the  presence  of  the  girls,  without  in  the  least  losing 
their  manliness. 

At  the  same  time  I  doubt  whether  the  system  would  be  suc- 
cessful where  the  class  of  children  is  not  high ;  the  difficulties 
would  at  any  rate  be  very  great,  owing  to  the  danger  of  a  low 
tone  and  the  exceedingly  strict  supervision  that  would  be 
needed  in  consequence. 

A.  Beatrice  Anderton,  B.A.  (Lond.) 


Miss  E.  E.  M.  CREAK. 

Sir, 

In  accordance  with  the  wish  you  have  expressed,  I  beg 
to  submit  some  remarks  on  some  of  the  queries  put  by  the 
Commissioners.  It  may  be  convenient  to  begin  by  briefly 
stating,  my  scholastic  experience.  On  leaving  Cambridge  I  was 
assistant  mistress  for  a  year  in  the  Plymouth  High  School, 
which  is  under  a  local  company. 

From  June  1876  to  July  1883  I  was  headmistress  of  the 
Brighton  High  School  under  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School 
Company.  At  that  time  there  was  practically  no  second  grade 
school  for  girls  in  Brighton.  The  Brighton  School  was  examined 
annually  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board. 

From  September  1883  to  the  present  date  I  have  been  head- 
mistress of  the  Girls'  High  School  on  King  Edward  VI/s 
Foundation  in  Birmingham.  There  are  four  second  grade 
schools  for  girls  on  the  foundation. 

This  school  is  examined  annually  by  the  Cambridge 
Syndicate. 

Section   II.     Question   2. — I  am  decidedly   of  opinion   that  Secondary 
when  a  first  grade  school  exists  a  second  grade  school  is  also  theb^iwnmtf©- 
needed.     A  second  grade  school  should  not  be  an  inferior  first  ments. 
grade  school,  as  it  must  be  if  the  same  subjects  are  taken  in  it 
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as  in  the  first  grade  school,  but  a  school  first  rate  of  its  kind^ 
not  attempting  as  many  subjects  as  a  first  grade  school,  but 
carrying  what  subjects  it  does  attempt  to  a  high  stage  of 
efficiency.  A  girl  leaving  a  first  grade  school  at  15  or  16  takes 
away  a  mere  fragment  of  an  education;  a  girl  leaving  a 
properly  organised  second  grade  school  at  the  same  age  should 
have  an  education  complete  as  far  as  it  goes,  e,g.,  I  would  not 
attempt  Latin  in  a  second  grade  school,  and  the  time  thus  saved 
would  enable  the  second  grade  girl  at  16  to  obtain  nearly  as. 
good  a  knowledge  of  French  as  the  first  grade  girl  at  19.  As 
far  as  teaching  goes  it  might  be  possible  to  tea^sh  the  first  and 
second  grade  girls  together  up  to  the  age  of  12,  but  in  many 
localities  social  prejudices  would  interfere  with  this. 

It  IS  also  desirable  that  the  schools  should  be  under  the  same 
management,  so  as  to  keep  the  schools  in  touch,  and  discharge — 
prevent  as  far  as  possible — children  intended  for  the  first  grade 
school  from  remaining  in  the  second  grade  school  after  12 
or  13. 

Question  4. — It  is  probably  desirable  in  all  secondary  schools^ 
to  have  some  entrance  scholarships  covering  the  fees,  some 
similar  scholarships  awarded  in  the  schools,  and  some  giving 
a  money  payment  beyond  the  fees.  If  a  girl  from  a  lower 
grade  of  school  can  win  one  of  these  in  open  competition  well 
and  good,  otherwise  I  do  not  consider  it  to  the  interest  of  the 
girl  or  the  school  to  bring  her  in  by  artificial  means.  Unless 
she  has  marked  ability  there  is  no  prospect  of  her  finding  a 
satisfactory  career  open  to  her  at  the  dose  of  her  school  career. 
It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  spend  public  money  to  enable  a 
girl  to  earn  20Z.  a  year  as  a  daily  governess. 

Question  5. — I  should  like  all  girls  to  be  taught  needlework 
(including  dressmaking),  cooking,  domestic  economy,  and  hygiene 
as  part  of  their  regular  school  coursing,  other  technical  subjects 
should  be  taught  in  technical  schools — there  is  a  waste  of  appa- 
ratus and  of  teaching  power  in  teaching  them  in  ordinary 
schools.  But  it  would  be  very  desirable  in  first  grade  schools 
to  arrange  for  one  or  two  special  classes  for  girls  who  are  taking 
up  music,  drawing,  &c.  These  classes  should  be  arranged  so  as 
to  give  the  girl  more  time  for  their  technical  studies  than  in  the 
ordinary  classes,  and  the  curriculum  should  also  be  modified. 
At  present  a  girl  who  wanted  to  take  up  art,  for  instance,  has 
to  leave  us  about  16,  and  the  headmaster  of  the  school  of  art 
and  myself  agree  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  she  should  pursue 
her  general  education  further,  and  also — and  this  is  quite  as 
important — that  she  ghould  be  kept  under  a  closer  discipline 
than  is  possible  at  the  school  of  art. 

Ingpeotion  and      Section  lY.,  Question  1.     Inspection. — There  are  two  points 
examioation.     ^Jth  regard  to  which  inspection  is  much  needed,  the  buildings 

provided  and  the  amount    of   work  demanded   of  pupils   and 

teachers. 
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At  present  the  ventilation,  warming,  and  lighting  of  class- 
rooms, the  saniteury  arrangements,  &c.  are  often  very  unsatis- 
factory. As  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of  these,  I  may 
mention  some  experience  of  my  own  with  regard  to  lighting. 
The  school  was  opened  in  September  1883,  and  from  then  to 
June  1889  was  in  badly  lighted  and  ventilated  rooms  ;  by  June 
1889  26  per  cent,  of  the  girls  in  the  four  highest  forms  were 
wearing  glasses.  In  Jime  1889  we  removed  to  sunny,  airy, 
well-lighted  premises,  and,  though  for  the  last  three  years  we 
have  had  a  regular  eye  test  in  force,  the  per-centage  wearing 
glasses  has  been  steadily  sinking  till  it  is  now  only  12^. 

Further,  I  am  convinced  much  mischief  is  being  done,  espe- 
cially to  town  children  by  overwork.  I  have  come  across  case 
after  case  in  which  children  have  bqen  working  from  6  a.m.  to 
10  p.m.,  with  short  intervals  for  meals  and  for  going  to  and 
from  school.  And  teachers  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  badly 
oflF;  I  have  met  mafiy  who  have  been  working  60  and  70  hours 
a  week,  77  in  one  case.  K  girls  in  workrooms  require  pro- 
tection, their  sisters  in  the  class-room  require  it  still  more. 

Inspection  of  this  sort  should  be  earned  on  by  medical  men, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Central  Educational  Board. 

The  examination  of  schools  is  desirable,  and  should  be  con- 
ducted by  the  older  universities,  who  have  experience  and  have 
done  the  work  very  well  in  the  past.  The  local  examinations 
have  done  excellent  service  in  raising  the  general  standard  of 
education,  but  they  may  be,  and  are  in  some  cases,  abused,  and 
the  examination  of  individual  pupils  will  never  take  the  place 
of  the  examination  of  the  school  as  a  whole  ;  moreover,  the 
"  set  books,"  which  are  not  always  very  well  chosen,  cramp  the 
teaching. 

There  are  two  points  to  be  kept  in  view,  the  preservation  of 
individuality  in  the  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  the  establish- 
ment of  some  common  standards  for  schools. 

Inspection  of  the  kind  T  have  indicated  should  be  compulsory 
on  all  schools,  public  or  private. 

Examination  should  be  compulsory  for  public  schools,  a  con- 
dition of  registration  for  private  schools. 

Section  VI.    Question  3. — Children  should  leave  elementary  jj^^j^  ^ 
for  secondary  schools  at  10,  or  11  at  latest ;  nine  is  better.     In  elemoitaiyaiid 
my  experience,  children  from  elementary  schools  are  up  to,  but  secondaiy 
rarely  beyond,  the  level  of  their  age  in  arithmetic  and  English  ^^^*^^* 
grammar,  they  know  little  or  nothing  of  history  aiid  geography, 
and  nothing  of  French  ;  a  quick  child  of  10  will  make  up  these 
subjects  tolerably  soon,  but  a  child  of  12  is  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage, and  is  often  thrown  back  a  year  in  her  English  work 
by  her  deficiencies  in  French,  &c.     I  know  the  headmistress  of 
our    grammar  schools   think   10   quite  late    enough    for     an 
elementary  school  child  to  come  to  them. 

Section  VII.  Question  1. — (a.)  I  think  the  best  system  is  for  Xrainiiig  of    >. 
intending  teachers  to  attend  good  lectures  on  the  theory  such  as  teachers. 
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those  of  Dr.  Ward  and  Dr.  Fitch.  For  the  practice  the  teacher 
should  join  the  staff  of  a  good  school  for  a  year,  for  the  first 
term  taking  little  or  no  share  in  the  teaching,  but  hearing 
lessons  given  by  good  teachers  in  different  subjects,  and  different 
parts  of  the  schools,  then  in  the  second  and  third  terms  she 
should  take  some  share  in  the  teaching,  as  well  as  go  on 
attending  the  lessons  given  by  other  mistresses^  her  teaching 
being  superintended  by  the  headmistress.  And  I  should  like,  it 
possible,  to  pai't  the  attendance  at  lectures  after  the  year  in  a 
school  for  two  reasona  First,  because  after  a  little  experience 
one  realises  better  one's  own  deficiencies,  and  the  most  important 
points  in  the  subject ;  and,  secondly,  because  I  know  that 
towards  the  end  of  one's  college  life,  one  begins  to  be  impatient 
to  escape  for  a  time  from  the  world  of  books  to  the  world  of 
persons.  After  a  year  of  practical  life  one  would  come  back 
with  renewed  zest  to  study.  It  waa  my  own  experience,  and 
the  experience  of  many  with  whom  I  have  compared  notes. 

I  do  not  approve  of  the  practice  gained  in  training  colleges, 
where  the  teacher  works  under  entirely  artificial  conditions.  I 
find  a  very  general  impression  exists,  which  agrees  with  my  own, 
that  with  teachers  from  training  colleges  there  is  a  sort  of 
detachment  from  the  children,  the  lessons  sound  excellent,  but  it 
is  a  lecture  rather  than  a  lesson ;  it  lacks  the  flexibility,  the 
adaptation  to  the  particular  class,  which  is  the  essence  of  good 
teaching ;  the  teacher  does  too  much,  the  children  too  little. 

(6.)  I  do  not  consider  the  present  system  of  training  elementary 
teachers  applicable  to  secondary  teachers ;  but  I  do  not  know 
why  the  system  I  have  indicated  should  not  be  applied  to 
elementary  teachers. 

(c.)  I  think  the  lecturing  on  theory  could  not  be  placed  in 
better  hands  than  in  those  of  the  universities.  (I  meai;  by 
theory  all  the  training  given  by  lectures,  not  only  on  psychology, 
&c.,  but  on  practice,  as  in  Dr.  Fitch's  lectures,  Mr.  Arthur 
Sidgwick's,  &c.,  &c.) 

ion  Section  VII.  Question  .2. — I  consider  registration  should  be 

of  teachers.      compulsory,  no  unregistered  teachers  being  allowed  to  recover 

fees  on  being  eligible  for  posts  in  endowed  or  State-aided 
schools.  The  register  should  include  all  seconda/ry  teacherSi 
whether  teachers  in  schools,  teachers  of  special  subjects,  or  tutors 
and  governesses.  Elementary  teachers  should  not  be  on  any 
account  included  in  the  I'egister.  It  should  be  controlled  by  a 
council  to  be  established  for  the  purpose,  provision  being  made 
for  the  absorption  of  this  council  by  the  Central  Education 
Board,  spoken  of  later  on.  The  registration,  and  consequent 
organisation  of  teachers,  should  precede  by  several  years  any 
general  legislation  on  Secondary  Education ;  this  I  corsider  of 
vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  education. 

If  registration  is  not  compulsory,  teachers  will  not  register, 
especially  the  better  ones.  And  if  elementary  teachers  are 
included,  many  other  teachers  will  avoid  the  register,  and  the 
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status  of  the  profession  .will  Le  lowered.  Further,  the  elemen- 
tary teachers  being  already  an  organised  body,  and  the  secondary 
teachers  as  yet  unorganised,  the  elementary  teachers  would 
swamp  the  others,  not  only  in  the  election  of  representatives, 
which  might  be  guarded  against,  but  also  in  the  consideration 
of  any  matters  in  which  the  joint  action  of  the  body  of  registered 
teachers  was  requisite. 

Only  registered  teachers  should  be  eligible  for  posts  in 
endowed  or  State-aided  schools,  or  in  private  schools  for  the 
grants  I  speak  of  under  section  X,  question  4,  aud  no  xmregistered 
teacher  should  be  allowed  to  open  a  school. 

All  persons  who  have  been  engaged 'in  teaching  for  a  certain 
fixed  period  (say  two  years)  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  shall  be 
eligible  for  registration  in  the  first  instance.  For  future  teachers 
a  knowledge  qualification  should  be  required,  and  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  the  membership  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  is 
too  ]ow  a  standard,  and  that  in  Sir  R  Temple's  two  BilLs  no 
notice  is  taken  of  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examination,  an 
excellent  examination,  and  one  much  used  by  women.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  require  some  proof  of  teaching  power,  but  some 
provision  should  certfidnly  be  made  for  recognising  indirect  as 
well  as  direct  proof  of  this — such  as  a  good  report  from  an 
examining  body  on  the  work  of  classes  taught  by  the  teacher 
in  question.  To  insist  on  training  would,  I  consider,  be 
injurious. 

The  register  should  be  classified,  and  a  distinction  should  be 
drawn  between  the  qualifications  required  from  teachers  in 
schools,  teachers  of  special  subjects,  and  private  teachers. 

Sections  VIII  and  IX. — One  very  important  question  rises  to  District  and 
my  mind  with  regard  to  these  sections :  Is  the  parent  to  be  central  autho^ 
allowed  to  choose  to  what  school  he  will  send  bis  child  ?    May  "*^* 
a  parent  send  his  child  to  a  rate-aided  school  out  of  his  own 
rating  district  ?     Must  the  parent  with  a  school  close  to  him  but 
in  another  rating  district  send  his  child  as  a  boarder  to  some 
distant    school   in  his  own  district  ?     Must  an   inland   parent 
whose  child  is  ordered  sea  air  pay  a  school  rate,  and  the  entire 
expense  of  his  child's  education  ?     On  the  answer  to  the  general 
question  involved  depends  partly,  to  my  mind,  the  relations  of 
the  different  authorities. 

Questions  2  and  3. — The  authority  should  be  one  chosen  ad 
hoo,  and  including  a  large  proportion  of  representatives  of  the 
universities,  and  the  register^  body  of  teachers,  with  some 
representation  of  the  rate-levying  bodies,  of  local  colleges  and  of  j 

local  teachers. 

To  mix  up  Secondary  and  Elementary  Education  either  by 
putting  secondary  schooLs  under  the  control  of  the  school  boards, 
or  by  putting  elementaiy  teachers  on  the  secondary  register 
would  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of  education.  Any  scheme  for 
English  education  must  take  account  of  English  prejudices,  and 
if  anything  is  done   to  give  the  impression  that  rate-aided 
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secondary  schools  are  only  a  form  of  elementary  schools.  Many 
parents  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  schools  as  well  as  of  tbe  children  thus  kept  away.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that  a  school  depends  on  the 
material  available  in  the  way  of  pupils,  as  well  as  on  to  teaching, 
and  that  the  presence  of  children  from  cultivated  homes  is  of  the 
greatest  belp  to  a  school.  Take  a  school  of  children  from  such 
homes,  and  introduce  a  small  proportion  of  children  from  homes 
a  little  lower  in  the  scale,  and  the  levelling  up  will  be  most 
satisfactory  ;  introduce  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  less  culti- 
vated element,  or  draw  from  too  low  a  stratum,  and  the  children 
we  want  to  raise  will  miss  much  of  the  gain  we  desire  for 
them. 

Further  board-school  teaching  is,  perhaps  unavoidably,  very 
mechanical.  Children  learn  to  work  out  rules  admirably,  but  not 
to  think  for  themselves.  The  board-school  teachers  are  eager  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  bad  methods,  &c.  Therefore  it  is 
essential  to  keep  secondary  and  elementary  teaching  apart,  that 
bad  methods  may  not  be  imposed  on  secondary  schools,  and  that 
we  may  have  the  opportunity  of  organising  ourselves  and  then 
helping  the  elementary  teachers. 

Question  6. — It  seems  very  desirable  that  sorne  body  should 
have  the  power  of  controlling  elementary  education,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  abuses  now  seen  oi  school  boards  keeping  pupils  to 
16  or  17,  preparing  them  for  university  examinations,  and 
teaching  such  subjects  as  Qreek  and  Latin. 

IX.  A  central  board  seems  essential  to  preserve  a  certain 
uniformity,  provide  for  different  claims,  and  prevent  local 
prejudices  from  operating  unfavourably. 

X.  Question  1. — I  think  private  schools  should  be  eligible  for 
registration  under  the  following  conditions  : — 

(1.)  They  should  pass  the  inspection  mentioned  in  IV.  I. 

(2.)  All  the  teachers  employed  should  be  registered. 

(3.)  They  should  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  annually. 

(4.)  They  should  prove  that  they  have  an  effective  conscience 
clause.  Under  these  conditions  they  should  be  eligible 
for  grants  from  the  rates.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  principle  of  subsidising  private  schools  out  of 
public  money  was  recognised  by  the  Irish  Intermediate 
Education  Act  of  1878,  although  the  details  of  the  Act 
are  far  from  satisfactory. 

Question  4. — If  rate-aided  secondary  schools  are  to  be 
established,  I  think  that  in  common  justice  arrangements  must 
be  made  for  compensating  existing  private  schools.  I  think  that 
proprietary  schools  should  be  taken  over  by  the  State,  either  by 
central  or  local  authority,  and  that  in  the  case  of  private  schools 
three  courses  should  be  followed,  (a)  those  heads  who  like!  to 
follow  the  course  suggested  in  the  answer  to  the  first  question 
of  this  section,  or  to  carry  on  their  schools  entirely  at  their  own 
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risk,  should  be  aUowed  to  do  so;  (b)  suitable  teachers  who 
wished  it  should  be  appointed  to  public  schools  ;  (c)  those  who 
did  not  wish  to  go  or  to  come  under  Qoverument  control  in  any 
way  should  be  compensated. 

Higher  grade  elementary  schools  should  be  closed. 

Directly  schools  at  low  fees,  whether  endowed  or  rate-aided, 
are  opened  in  any  place,  the  average  parent  expects  to  have  the 
same  education  at  the  same  fees  in  private  schools  in  the  district 
— BO  that  the  private  teachers  are  starved  and  education  starved 
too.  If  the  State  undertakes  to  undersell  the  market  in  the 
matter  of  education,  it  must  be  prepared  to  compensate  the 
victims. 

£.  K  M.  Creak. 

King  Edward  s  High  School  for  Girls, 
Birmingham,  June  12,  1894. 


MR.  J.  a  KERR. 


Preliminary  remark: — I  have  practically  no  knowledge  of 
English  schools.  My  experience  has  been  gained  in  (a)  a  Scotch 
parish  school  as  a  pupil,  (6)  a  Scotch  university  as  a  student, 
(c)  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  as  a  Snell  exhibitioner,  {d)  a  Scotch 
training  college  for  teachers  as  a  lecturer  for  12  years,  and  (e)  a 
Scotch  modem  secondary  and  organised  science  school  as  head- 
master. 

I.  1  (a.) — Minimum  age  of  entrants  should  be  17.  Umvenitie«. 

One  constantly  meets  with  boys  who  could  with  a  little 
trouble  be  got  to  pass  stiff  entrance  examinations  under  17. 
There  are  few  of  these  for  whom  the  discipline  of  the  university 
is  so  well  suited  as  that  of  a  good  secondary  school. 

(6.) — Maximum  age  of  competitors  for  open  entrance  scholar- 
ships should  be  18,  or  at  the  outside  18j^. 

Secondary  schools  should  not  be  encouraged  to  retain  boys 
over  18,  and  certainly  not  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  them  for 
scholarship  competitions.  The  preparation  of  special  boys  for 
scholarship  examinations  interferes  with  the  idea  of  a  school. 

3. — ^Yes.  More  science  students  might  be  attracted  to  the 
universities  if — 

(a)  Greek  were  not  compulsory, 

(p)  scholarships  involving  science  subjects  were  increased  in 
number, 

(y)  better  provisions  were  made  for  instruction  and  research. 

There  have  been  established  over  Britain  **  organised  science 
schoola"  In  these  schools  and  in  other  secondary  schools  of  the 
modem  type  the  curriculum  is  such  that  even  most  capable 
pupils  are  practically  debarred  from  the  universities.  Without 
committing  myself,  in  the  meantime,  to  any  opinion  as  to  the 
disciplinary  value  of  a  curriculum  which  does  not  insist  very 
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strongly  on  Latin  and  disregards  Greek,  I  would  be  glad  to  see 
such  a  modMcation  of  entrance  conditions  as  would  make  it 
possible  for  really  able  pupils  from  these  sAnools  to  get  the 
advantages  of  university  life  and  training. 

Secondary  II.  1  and  2. — I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  firmly  here* 

school!  and  The  Allan  Glen  School  is  a  day  school  for  boys.     Our  pupils 

mentsT^^^'   ^^^  mainly  from  elementary  schools.     The  most  suitable  age  for 

entrance  is  between  12  and  13.  Pupils  joining  after  14  take 
some  time  in  growing  into  the  school  and  usually  are  not  easily 
placed.  My  experience  points,  therefore,  to  the  advisability  of 
having  a  strong  preparatory  school  for  pupils  from,  say,  11^  to 
13  J,  and  a  secondary  school  in  direct  connexion  with  it. 

3.— Yes. 

4. — Competitive  scholarships  in  which  age  is  considered, 
impressing  the  public  that  Secondary  Education  means  a  scheme 
or  schemes  of  education  designed  for  pupils  from  the  age  of 
12  to  17. 

5. — ^There  should  be  no  distinctively  technical  department  in  a 
secondary  school. 

I  am  assuming  that  the  question  does  not  refer  to  the  part 
which  may  be  played  by  chemistry,  physics,  manual  instruction, 
mathematics  and  drawing,  for  these  subjects,  although  involving 
^'  the  principles  underlying  trades  and  industries,"  appear  in  a 
secondary  school  curriculum  in  virtue  of  their  high  disciplinary 
value.  No  doubt  each  new  subject  tends  to  displace  an  older 
subject,  and  accordingly  secondary  schools  will  difier  from  one 
another  in  the  extent  to  which  they  use  the  older  or  the  newer 
subjects,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  the  several  subjects  are 
distributed.  In  a  city  it  is  advisable  to  have  some  secondary 
schools  giving  culture  mainly  through  classics  and  literature, 
and  also  some  secondary  schools  in  which  more  regard  is  paid  to 
the  training  that  may  be  had  in  physical  and  mathematical 
science. 

Distinctively  technical  instruction,  as  I  take  it,  comes  after 
Secondary  Education,  and  should  be  given  in  separate  schools  or 
colleges. 

6. — When  apprenticeship  begins,  and  it  should  be  arranged 
either  to  supplement  apprenticeship,  or,  if  possible,  to  replace  it 
to  some  degree. 

7. — Improve  the  staff  of  the  ordinary  school,  and  form  an 
upper  department.  Where  it  is  possible,  one  school  should  be 
selected  as  a  centre  to  which  senior  pupils  from  small  schools 
might  go. 

liCaYingexami-       III.   1. — Yes. 

2. — The  Education  Department. 

3. 

4.  As  the  leaving  examination  would  be  an  examination  in 
attainments,  it  should  be  conducted  somewhat  on  the  lines  of 


nation. 
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the  Science  and  Art  Department's  Examination.  All  candidates 
should  be  required  to  pass  in  certain  prescribed  subjects  and  in 
certain  optional  subjects.  •    • 

5. 

IV.  1.  (a.) — Endowed  or  public  schools  should  be  inspected  Inspection  and 
by  experts  appointed  by  the  Education  Department     Exami-  ««niinMioD« 
nation  beyond  that  involved  in  III.  is  net  needed. 

(b.) — Pupils  attending  proprietary  and  private  schools  should 
be  permitted  to  sit  for  leaving  certificates  provided  that  their 
schools  have  accepted  inspection. 

VI.  (2.) — ^There  is  no  reason  why  the  eflFect  of  Science  and  Relation  of 
Art  grants  should  be  unsatisfactory.     No  doubt  if  the  financial  ^*™*?|^  "^ 
arrangements  of  the  school  encourage  the  pressing  Science  and  schooUu 

Art  subjects  to  the  disadvantage  of  general  training  the  effect  is 
likely  to  be  bad.  The  teachers  should  have  no  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  results,  and  the  school  should  have  a  carefully 
considered  curriculum. 

VII.  1. — The  best  teachers  I  have  known  have  been  university  Training  of 
men,  who  had  served  an  apprenticeship  in  good  schools  under  *«acher8. 
capable  headmasters. 

(a.) — (a.)  An  apprenticeship  of  at  least  two  years  beginning 
not  earlier  than  at  the  age  of  16.  During  this  period 
there  would  be  a  course  of  supervised  study. 

(P,)  A  university  training. 

(y.)  A  training  college  experience  in  the  using  of  subjects  for 
the  purposes  of  education. 

(b.) — Many  teachers  in  secondary  schools  in  Scotland  have 
been  teachers  in  *'  elementary "  schools,  and  I  see  no  great 
objection  to  arranging  a  system  applicable  to  any  schoola  At 
the  same  time  it  would  be  a  loss  to  exclude  from  teaching  able 
men  who  had  not  served  an  apprenticeship,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  graduates  who  underwent  a  course  of  training  as  indicated 
in  (7),  and  who  thereafter  gave  evidence  of ^  fitness  to  conduct 
classes  might  be  recognised  as  teachers. 

(c.)— The  universities  might  provide  courses  of  lectures  on 
education,  or  perhaps  establish  a  faculty  of  education,  and  grant 
a  degree  with  special  reference  to  teaching,  practical  experience 
being  got  in  training  colleges,  or  specially  recognised  schools. 

2.  Registration  might  be  as  follows : — The  Education  Depart-  Registration  of 
ment  at  present  trains,  certificates,  and,  therefore,  registers  *®*<*®"* 
teachers.  Let  the  Education  Department  plac«  also  upon  a 
register  the  names  of  those  satisfying  conditions  involved  in  L, 
the  universities  consequently  accepting  in  this  matter  some 
degree  of  departmental  consideration  and  direction.  A  national 
scheme  of  education  would  naturally  require  that  teachers  in 
examined  and  inspected  schools  should  have  a  formal  qualifi- 
cation, and  the  Department's  register  might  contain  statements 
of  the  grounds  on  which  the  several  enrolments  were  made. 
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Secondary 
schoob  and 
their  arrange- 
ments. 


REV.  M.  G.  GLAZEBROOK. 

I.  1  (a.) — ^In  my  opinion,  boys  ought  to  enter  the  university 
before  the  age  of  19,  but  not  before  the  age  of  18. 

(6.) — ^The  same  rule  ought  to  apply  to  all  boys.  Consequently 
the  present  irrational  system  ought  to  be  given  up.  Colleges 
advertise  that  boys  must  be  under  19  on  the  day  of  election, 
and  as  that  day  is  now  sometimes  fixed  early  in  October,  a  year 
before  the  boys  are  to  commence  residence,  the  successful  can- 
didate may  be  nearly  20  before  he  commences  his  university 
life.  I  would  advocate  a  change  in  the  rule,  so  that,  no  matter 
when  the  election  is  held,  the  candidates  must  be  under  19  on 
the  following  1st  of  September. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  d&sirable  not  to  examine  the  boys  too 
young.  There  should  be  a  "  close  time  "  for  scholars  from  July 
till  about  the  middle  of  February,  for  the  sake  of  the  boys 
themselves,  of  the  schools,  and  of  the  electing  colleges.  (But 
I  forbear  to  give  the  numerous  reasons  for  this  statement.) 

I.  2. — I  think  that  on  the  whole,  the  Joint  Board  examination 
has  been  a  success.  It  has  supplied  something  like  a  regular 
standard,  and  it  has  provided  fairly  reliable  examiners,  and  it 
has  stimulated  the  work  of  the  inferior  schools. 

The  best  part  of  the  examination  is  naturally  in  the  subjects 
which  are  regularly  taught  at  the  univei-sitios  to  boys  about 
on  a  level  with  a  sixth  form.  The  classical  papers  are  almost 
always  good,  and  the  marking  judicious.  The  mathematical 
papers  are  also  good  though  the  standard  is  rather  low. 

In  other  subjects,  this  examination  is  less  satisfactory.  The 
Scripture  and  Elnglish  literature  papers  are  *  rarely  satisfactory, 
and  the  examiners  who  look  over  the  answers  rarely  know  the 
subject.  The  history  papers  are  apt  to  be  suited  to  young  men 
rather  than  boys.  The  marking  of  the  science  papers  is  so 
erratic  that  the  best  boy  rarely  comes  out  first.  And  the 
French  and  German  examination  is  a  complete  failure,  because 
the  standard  is  absurdly  low. 

I.  ^.^ I  believe  that  if  the  universities  would  give  up  the 
mockery  of  pass  Greek,  and  make  a  reality  of  their  Latin  pass 
examination,  they  would  attract  more  science  students  and 
better  trained 

II.  1. — ^Competition  is  gradually  bringing  a  large  number 
of  boarding  prepai'atory  schools  to  a  high  state  of  eflSiciency. 
I  do  not  think  anything  would  be  gained  by  State  interference 
with  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  preparatory  day  schools  are,  as  a  rule, 
very  bad.  The  fees  are  so  small,  that  without  large  numbers 
efficiency  is  impossible,  and  competition  prevents  their  numbers 
from  being  large.  The  result  is  demoralisation  in  the  teachers 
and  ignorance  in  their  pupils. 
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It  appears  to  me  that  every  large  day  school  ought  to  have 
one  or  more  preparatory  day  schools  attached  to  it,  and  under 
the  control  of  the  headmaster. 

II.  2. — Nearly  all  the  large  day  schools  have  what  is  called 
a  modern  or  commercial  side,  which  is  practically  a  second 
^rade  school.  With  some  modifications,  the  modem  side,  which 
already  exist,  might  be  made  very  satisfactory.  There  is  a 
considerable  advantage,  in  regard  both  of  efficiency  and  of 
economy,  in  their  being  under  the  same  management  and  in  the 
same  building  with  the  classical  schools.  Masters  get  a  wider 
view  of  boys  and  their  needs :  the  "  commercial "  type  of  boy 
is  educated  by  association  with  the  more  intellectual,  and 
transfers  from  one  branch  to  another  are  niade  easy. 

II.  3. — The  system  of  competitive  entrance  scholarships  is  in 
urgent  need  of  reform.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  tha^  it  is  not  now 
doing  more  harm  than  good.  The  abuses  are  of  two  different 
kinds  as  affecting  day  schools  and  boarding  schools  ;  and  it  has 
been  my  fortune  to  have  a  considerable  experience  of  both. 

The  worst  abuses  belong  to  the  scholarships  at  boarding 
schoola  The  object  of  those  who  first  founded  such  scholarships 
was  to  enable  poor  and  promising  boys  to  obtain  a  good 
education.  But  that  aim  is  rarely  kept  in  view.  The  schools, 
having  realised  that  the  presence  of  clever  boys  raises  the 
intellectual  standard  and  enables  them  to  score  successes  at  the 
university  and  elsewhere,  use  their  scholarship  funds  quite 
cynically  as  a  means  of  buying  clever  boys  for  their  own 
purposes.  As  it  matters  little  to  them  whether  these  clever 
boys*  parents  are  rich  or  poor  they  generally  ask  no  questions. 
And  parents  on  their  side  have  rarely  any  scruple  in  accepting 
money  of  which  they  have  no  need.  I  can  remember  many 
scholars  at  Harrow,  where  I  was  an  assistant  master,  whose 
fathers  were  very  rich  men.  And  even  the  poorest  were  so 
well  off  that  unaided  they  could  have  sent  their  boys  to  less 
fashionable  schools  of  good  repute :  for  the  scholai-ships  only 
paid  the  difference  .between  the  cost  of  the  dearer  and  the 
cheaper  schools  of  the^  same  intellectual  rank.  Why  should 
public  money  be  spent  to  enable  (say)  a  well-to-do  county 
clergyman  to  send  his  boy  to  mix  with  others  so  much  richer 
than  himself  that  their  habits  and  standards  of  expense  are 
a  bad  example  for  him  ? 

Poverty  is  cut  out  at  every  stage.  The  standard  of  the 
entrance  examinations  is  such  that  few  boys  stand  a  chance 
of  success  who  have  not  been  trained  at  an  expensive  preparatory 
achooL  Parents  with  an  instinct  for  business  recognise  this. 
I  know  a  man  whose  income  is  some  2,000Z.  a  year  who  sent 
all  his  six  sons  to  a  first-rate  trainer  of  two-year-old  colts,  at 
ti  great  expense,  and  was  repaid  by  having  every  one  of  them 
provided  with  handsome  scholarships  at  various  public  schools. 
Such  a  man  is  hardly  an  object  for  charity ;  and  yet  he  was 
pleased  and  proud  of  his  successful  investment. 
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bad  ones  do  more  barm  by  their  ignorant  praise  than  by  their 
equally  ignorant  blame.  The  only  chance  of  success  would  be 
by  a  system  of  exchanges  between  schools.  For  instance,  each 
of  two  schools  might  send  its  chief  modem  language  master  to 
examine  in  the  other.     13ut  it  would  be  a  delicate  operation. 

Granted  that  schools  are  to  be  inspected,  what  schools  are  to 
come  within  the  sphere  of  the  inspector  ? 

(a.) — ^I  am  inclined  to  draw  a  distinction  between  day  schools 
and  boarding  schools. 

In  the  case  of  the  former  parents  have  practically  no  choice. 
They  must  send  their  boys  to  the  nearest  school.  They  have, 
therefore,  a  claim  to  be  assured  by  some  independent  authority 
that  the  school  is  in  a  satisfactory  state.  All  day  schools  will, 
I  hope,  receive  subsidies  from  the  rates ;  the  ratepayers,  there- 
fore, will  Lave  a  right  to  inquire  whether  their  money  is  being 
spent  to  good  purpose  and  for  the  right  objects.  Moreover, 
intelligent  inspection  would  be  a  great  help  to  many  headmasters, 
whose  greatest  difficulties  arise  from  the  ignorant  criticism  of 
prejudiced  parents. 

Boarding  schools  stand  on  a  different  footing.  Their  clientUe 
is  not  local.  Parents  send  boys  to  them  from  all  parts  of 
England  by  their  own  free  choice,  and  because  they  have 
confidence  in  them  as  they  are.  The  free  competition  between 
them  is  a  stronger  spur  than  inspection  could  be.  They  will 
not,  I  imagine,  receive  any  State  aid ;  and  in  most  cases  their 
private  endowments  are  insignificant. 

Some  schools  are  partially  boarding  and  partly  day  schools. 
But  it  is  generally  easy  to  see  that  one  of  the  two  elements  is 
predominant  and  determines  the  character  of  the  whole,  so  that 
there  would  be  little  difficulty  about  the  classification. 

(6.) — I  think  that  proprietary  and  private  schools  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  ask  for  inspection.  It  will  practically  be 
forced  upon  most  of  them  by  the  fear  of  rate-aided  schools  being 
established  in  their  neighbourhood  unless  they  can  produce  a 
certificate  of  efficiency.  But  some  rules  will  have  to  be  made 
about  the  miniaium  size  which  shall  entitle  a  school  to 
recognition. 

Kelatiou  of  VI. — ^The  scope  of  this  section  is  so  much  wider  than  that  of 

^^*™*darv^  *"^  *'^®  three  questions  which  are  assigned  to  it,  and  the  subject  is 
•choolii.  of  such  great  importance,  that  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  transgressing 

if  I  treat  it  in  my  own  way. 

I  shall  not  speak  of  the  country  districts,  of  which  I  have 
no  experience,  but  of  the  large  towns,  especially  those  in  the 
north  of  England.  Few  people  have  any  conception  of  the 
educational  destitution  which  prevails  in  I^ncashire  and  York- 
shire. Manchester,  for  example,  with  its  girdle  of  small  towns, 
which  vary  in  size  from  50,000  to  200,000  inhabitants,  represents 
a  population  of  several  millions.  Let  me  state  briefly  what  is 
the  provision  for  their  education.     In  Manchester  itself  there  is 
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Another  most  serious  obstacle  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
hoys  young  enough.  The  tendency  of  parents,  elementary  school- 
masters, and  business  men  is  to  think  that  the  time  for  transfer 
to  a  secondary  school  is  the  age  of  14,  when  they  have  exhausted 
the  possibilities  of  the  priiuary  school.  That  is  a  very  serious 
mistake.  What  the  higher  school  wants  is  promising  raw 
material,  and  the  finished  product  of  the  elementary  school  is 
much  too  complete  to  take  a  fresh  set  of  irapressiona  For 
Secondary  Education  the  years  between  12  and  14  are  all 
important.     Nothing  can  make  up  for  the  loss  of  them. 

The  result  of  these  mistakes  is  that  a  large  number  of  boys 
are  elected  to  scholarships  at  the  grammar  schools  who  would 
be  much  better  employed  in  perfecting  their  elementary  course 
at  a  higher  grade  board  school.  In  a  year  or  two  they  find  out 
their  mistake,  and  leave  to  become  errand  boys,  having  gained 
little  or  nothing  by  a  brief  and  belated  introduction  to  French 
grammar,  and  having  in  return  somewhat  lowered  the  intellectual 
tone  of  the  school  by  their  obstinate  indifference  to  literature. 

II.  4.— Only  one  thing  is  really  needed.  It  is  that  all 
teachers  in  schools  of  all  grades  should  feel  it  a  duty  to  send  on 
boys  who  can  profit  by  teaching  of  a  higher  kind.  Their 
tendency,  naturally  enough,  is  rather  to  keep  the  promising  boys 
in  their  own  schools,  giving  them  such  irregular  and  inefficient 
higher  teaching  as  their  knowledge  and  leisure  allow,  until  it  is 
too  late  for  them  to  profit  by  the  change.  This  is  a  fault  in 
teachers  of  all  classes  ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  most  characteristic  of 
masters  in  the  elementary  schools. 

The  money  and  machinery  would  soon  be  found  if  there  were 
hearty  and  intelligent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

II.  5. — ^Technical  instruction  is  .so  utterly  different  in  its  aims 
and  methods  from  education,  either  literary  or  scientific,  that  I 
can  hardly  imagine  any  headmaster  qualified  to  organise  both  ; 
and  the  attitude  of  minds  of  the  two  kinds  of  pupils  make  them 
very  unfit  to  be  yoked  together. 

IV. — Inspection  seems  to  me  both  desirable  and  practicable,  ^^pection  and 
After  spending  four  or  five  days  at  a  school,  taking  classes  in  ^^^^^'^^  "• 
different  subjects,  hearing  a  few  lessons,  observing  the  discipline 
and  methods,  watching  the  boys'  games  and  outdoor  manners, 
a  competent  man  could  make  a  most  valuable  report ;  and  since 
inspection,  unlike  examination,  can  be  held  at  any  time  in  a 
turn,  one  inspector  could  take  charge  of  30  or  40  schools.  His 
appointment  should  be  in  the  han<&  of  the  Central  Educational 
Board. 

But  I  almost  despair  of  a  system  of  examination,  because  of 
the  difBculty  of  finding  competent  examiners  in  sufficient 
number.  {Examining  is  dreary  work ;  and  the  good  teachers, 
who  alone  can  make  good  examiners,  naturally  prefer  to  be 
teaching  I  know  by  sod  experience  how  hard  it  is  to  find 
tolerable  examiners  for  the  middle  part  of  a  school,  and  how  the 
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(a.) — There  is  a  radical  difference  between  the  methods  of 
elementary  and  secondary  teaching.  The  former  trains  a  boy 
to  accept  and  retain  knowledge  which  is  put  into  his  mouth ; 
the  latter  trains  him  to  acquire  knowledge  for  himself.  The 
boy  who,  accustomed  to  the  intellectual  spoon-feeding  of  the 
board  school,  finds  himself  at  a  grammar  school  expected  to  read 
two  or  three  pages  of  history  at  home  and  to  remember  some- 
thing about  them,  suffers  something  like  a  mental  revolution  ; 
and  a  revolution  that  comes  too  late  is  merely  destructive. 

(6.) — There  is  a  distinction  of  equal  importance  between 
Secondary  Education  and  technical  instruction.  While  the 
latter  aims  at  developing  a  semi-mechanical  faculty,  the  former 
aspires  to  give  moral  and  intellectual  training,  partly  by  means 
of  studies,  partly  through  discipline.  This  is  a  difference  which 
the  average  parent  of  the  lower  middle  class  has  not  begun  to 
realise,  and  which  is  very  insufficiently  appreciated  by  teachers 
and  governing  bodiea 

(c.) — ^Although  it  is  quite  possible  to  teach  boys  of  all  intel- 
lectual sorts  together  in  an  elementary  school  up  to  the  age  of 
about  12,  it  is  a  ruinous  mistake  to  combine  them  any  longer. 
By  the  time  a  boy  is  12  it  ought  to  be  settled  whether  he  is — 
(1.)  To  earn  his  living  at  13  or  14  as  a  mechanic  or  errand 

boy  ;  or, 
(2.)  To  have  a  technical  training  at  the  higher  grade  board 

school ;  or, 
(3.)  To  be  educated  for  medium  commercial  or  professional 

life  on  the  modern  side  of  a  secondary  school ;  or, 
(4.)  To  have  a  first-grade  education  with  a  view  to  a  profession 
or  to  the  university. 

,  In  case  (1)  he  will  remain  at  the  elementary  school.  In  case 
(2)  he  will  remain  at  the  elementary  school  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  proceed  to  the  higher  grade  school.  In  cases  (3)  and 
(4)  he  will  go  to  the  grammar  school ;  and  if  the  organisation  is 
good  it  need  not  be  decided  for  a  year  or  two  which  is  to  be  his 
line,  for  he  will  simply  lay  the  f<.mndation  of  a  more  or  less 
libeii'l  education. 

At  present  these  issues  are  confused  by  the  desire  of  most 
educational  institutions  to  invade  their  neighbours'  territory. 
The  board  schools  poach  upon  Secondary  Education,  the 
secondary  schools  upon  the  technical  training,  and  the  technical 
schools  upon  both  the  others.  All  such  overlapping  is  bad  in 
two  ways.  It  causes  mischievous  jealousies,  and  it  produces  a 
great  deal  of  thoroughly  bad  teaching.  But  if  these  clouds 
were  dispersed,  parents  would  have  some  chance  of  seeing  what 
was  meant  by  the  selection  of  one  course  or  the  other ;  and  we 
should  not  find  promising  "  scholars  "  being  spoiled  at  a  higher 
grade  school,  nor  future  errand  boys  wasting  their  time  on  the 
classical  side  of  a  grammar  school 

(ct) — The  mere  power  to  acquire  knowledge  is  not  the  real 
test  of  a  boy's  fitness  for  a  higher  education.     In  many  cases 
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this  faculty  is  only  a  variety  of  the  commercial  instinct,  diverted 
to  marks  and  prizes  instead  of  bargains.  If  such  a  boy  is 
encouraged  by  scholarships  and  the  social  ambition  of  unwise 
parents  to  go  to  the  university,  he  finds  himself  in  the  end  unfit 
for  any  useful  work.  His  brain  is  loaded  with  knowledge 
which  he  does  not  value  for  itself,  and  which,  owing  to  his 
disposition  and  antecedents,  he  cannot  employ  with  success  in 
the  higher  professions.  So  he  merely  swells  the  ranks  of  an 
aimless,  discontented,  educated  proletariate. 

(e.)  It  follows,  from  the  above  considerations,  that  one  of  the 
most  responsible  functions  in  the  educational  system  of  a  large 
town  is  the  task  of  sifting  boys  at  the  age  of  11  or  12,  and 
distributing  them  into  their  right  categories.  The  disasters 
which  at  present  result  from  the  absence  of  any  real  guidance, 
not  only  injure  individual  boys,  but  discredit  all  higher  education 
in  the  eyes  of  large  classes  of  parents. 

(/.)  No  one  who  has  seen  the  working  of  the  system  will 
imagine  that  a  vital  connexion  between  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  can  be  effected  by  a  lavish  distribution  of 
scholarships.  They  do  not  catch  the  right  boys,  and  their 
existence  in  large  numbers  encourages  the  idea  that  it  is  not 
worth  any  boy  s  while  to  go  to  a  higher  school  unless  he  is  paid 
for  it.  I'he  obvious  need  is  to  attract  in  large  numbers  the  sons 
of  the  lower  middle  class,  who  require  education  to  fit  them  for 
their  work,  but  aie  not  clever  enough  to  deserve  special  rewards. 
That  can  only  be  done  by  lowering  the  fees,  and  by  making 
the  parents  feel  that  in  any  case  they  pay  something  in  rates. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  I  would  suggest  that  for  every 
100,000  inhabitants   there  should   be   provided   the   following  . 
means  of  Secondary  Education : — 

1.  A  first-grade  school,  taking  boys  from  12  to  19  years  of 
.age.     The  lowest  forms  should  be  taught  Latin,  French,  English^ 

and  mathematics.  A  little  higher  there  should  be  a  division 
into  classical  and  modern.  The  classical  would  begin  with 
Greek,  the  modem  increase  the  French  and  English  and  perhaps 
drop  the  Latin.  Both  aides  at  this  stage  would  do  a  little 
science.  The  modem  sides  would  aim  at  turning  out  the 
average  boy  at  16  in  something  like  a  definite  shape,  fit  for 
commercial  life ;  but  it  would  provide  higher  classes,  in  which 
the  abler  boys  could  get  a  really  liberal  education  in  modem 
literature  and  science.  So  long  as  the  requirements  of  the 
universities  remain  the  same,  the  upper  part  of  the  classical  side 
would  proceed  much  as  at  present,  only  it  should  be  more 
elastic — and  it  should  be  small 

2.  One  or  two  preparatory  schools  to  prepare  for  the  first 
grade  school  the  boys  of  such  parents  as  are  willing  to  pay  for 
a  better  training  than  the  board  school  affords.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  these  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  head- 
master of  the  first-grade  school.  The  reasons  for  that  are 
partly  given  in  my  answer  to  U.  1.  I  may  add  that  the  master 
of  a  small  independent  preparatory  school   is  a  slave  to  the 
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prejudices  of  individual  parents  whom  he  dareR  not  offend. 
The  results  are  quite  astonishing.  I  once  examined  for  entrance 
to  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  two  boys  of  about  14  and 
of  average  intelligence,  who  had  been  for  six  years  at  one  of 
the  larger  private  schools  in  the  neighbourhood^  and  was 
obliged  to  reject  them  because  they  could  not  read.  It  is  only 
by  connexion  with  a  strong  central  school  that  a  preparatory 
can  be  independent  enough  to  insist  on  doing  some  real  teaching. 
These  schools  might  charge  such  fees  as  would  make  them  self- 
supporting. 

3.  A  'higher  grade  elementary  school  to  train  boys  for  the 
lower  kind  of  clerkship  and  for  minor  service  in  scientific  or 
engineering  works.  This  can  be  done  by  such  a  school  much 
bett^  than  by  a  grammar  school.  Boys  with  these  aims  need 
to  bo  carefully  trained  in  handwriting,  arithmetic,  and  ele- 
mentary scieuce  in  its  practical  applications.  Neither  they  nor 
their  parents  desire  literature,  discipline,  or  theoretical  science. 
Two  reforms  are  required  in  the  higher  grade  schools.  They 
should  not  pretend  to  teach  languages,  as  some  of  theai  do ;  and 
they  should  not  destroy  the  intelligence  of  their  cleverer  pupils 
by  using  them  as  grant  earning  machines  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington examinations.  Those  examinations  are,  in  my  judgment, 
having  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  country,  by  encouraging** 
teachers  and  pupils  alike  to  substitute  a  parrot-]ike  knowledge 
of  small  text-books  for  a  practical  knowledge  of  facta  and 
relations.  The  sooner  those  grants  are  abolished  the  better  for 
education  ;  I  speak  of  the  science  grants.  The  art  examinations 
are  much  better,  for  they  at  least  test  the  pupil's  power  of  doing 
a  given  thing  in  a  given  time  and  with  his  own  fingers. 

4.  A  technical  school  for  training  in  the  methods  of  actual 
trades.  Here,  again,  we  need  a  caution  against  undue  expansion. 
Some  technical  schools  try  to  start  classes  in  literature  and  art, 
to  the  detriment  of  both. 

6.  A  system  of  scholardhips,  on  a  s  >mewhat  new  plan,  so  as 
really  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  comparatively  few  sons  of  very 
poor  parents  whose  abilities  justify  their  having  a  prolonged 
education.  These  scholarships  should  exceed  the  ft^es  by  at 
least  lOL  a  yea.r,  so  as  to  provide  books  and  dinners.  For 
without  dinners  the  books  and  the  teaching  are  a  snare. 

6.  A  committee,  including  the  school  inspectors  and  some 
teachers,  to  advise  parents  of  boys  in  elementary  schools  when 
to  send  them  on,  and  to  what  kind  of  school.  This  committee 
should  include  the  best  teachers  of  all  grades  in  the  district ; 
for  upon  its  earnestness,  clearheadedness,  and  personal  weighty 
the  lives  of  many  hundreds  of  children  are  likely  to  depend. 

7.  An  ideal  of  what  the  average  boy,  who  is  to  go  into 
''  busine&s,"  should  be  at  the  age  of  16  or  so  when  he  leaves 
school.  The  chaos  of  our  existing  arrangements  is  largely  due 
to  the  absence  of  any  definite  aim  on  the  part  of  parents,  boys 
masters,  and  employers. 
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IX.  (a.) — ^I  think  that  a  strong  central  board  will  be  needed  Central  Bdu- 
f or  various  purposes.  ^^^^"^  ^^'^ 

(6.) — ^Its  functions  would  be  : — 

To  know  all  the  facts  about  the  distribution  of 
Secondary  Education,  the  needs  of  special  districts, 
and  80  forth. 

To  advise  all  local  bodies  which  ask  for  information 
or  suggestions. 

To  survey  the  country  and  point  out  educational 
deficiencies  to  the  local  authorities. 

To  revise  all  schemes  presented  by  the  local  autho- 
rities. 

To  veto  proposals  which  their  knowledge  assures  them 
to  be  unpractical,  or  to  involve  encioachments  upon 
the  functions  of  other  educational  bodies. 

To   be    prepared    personally  or  by   deputy  to   visit 
localities  where  important  changes  are  in  contem- 
plation, 
(c.) — About  this  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  answer. 

(d.) — ^Unless  the  business  of  visiting  were  to  make  heavy 
demands,  the  board  need  not  be  a  large  one ;  but  it  must  be 
very  strong  and  representative  of  various  interests  and  forms 
of  experience.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  it  should  include 
some  secondary  teachers  of  eminence.  I  would  suggest  as  a 
nucleus  which  might  be  increased- 

One  master  from  a  great  boarding  school. 

One  master  from  a  great  day  school. 

One  member  of  the  Charity  Commission. 

One  elementary  teacher  or  head  of  a  training  college  who  is 
also  a  graduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

One  county  councillor  who  has  been  concerned  in  organizing 
education — ^if  possible,  a  member  of  Parliament. 

They  must  all  be  men  who  are  fresh  from  work,  not  retired, 
for  antiquated  experience  is  of  little  value,  and  may  be  posi- 
tively mischievous.  They  must  not  hold  their  posts  after  the 
age  of  60,  or  they  will  be  out  of  touch  with  new  idevelopments. 
Consequently  they  will  have  to  be  well  paid. 

(e.) — I  think  that  the  principal  restriction  should  be  a  rule 
against  the  use  of  "  common  form  ^  schemes — in  fact,  against 
issuing  schemes  at  all.  They  should  be  an  advising,  helpful, 
and  occasionally  vetoing  board;  but  not  have  power  (at  any 
rate,  at  first)  to  compel  the  adoption  of  particular  methods. 

M.  G.  Glazebrook, 

Clifton  College. 


Mr.  H.  COURTHOPE  BOWEN. 
ni.  A    satisfactory  leaving    examination    is  an  undoubted  Leaying  eia* 
necessity  for  schools ;  but  seeing  that  many  such  examinations  """n**"**"^ 
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already  exist  and  are  generally  accepted  as  satisfactory,  there  is 
not,  in  my  opinion,  any  real  necessity  for  the  establishment  of 
another — even  though  all  of  those  which  now  exist  are  capable 
of  improvement.  The  generally  accepted  leaving  examinations 
to  which  I  refer  are : — The  higher  certificate  examination  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board  for  the  examination  of 
schools,  the  Cambridge  higher  local  examination,  the  higher 
certificate  examinations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  the  matri- 
culation examination  of  the  University  of  London,  &c.,  &c. 
Such  examinations  to  be  generally  acceptal)le  must  be  conducted 
by  authoritative  bodies  in  which  the  public  have  confidence — 
that  is,  by  the  universities  or  a  duly  chartered  body  of  experi- 
enced teachers,  such  as  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

Besides  the  advantage  to  parents  of  a  guarantee  that  their 
sons  and  daughters  have  reached  a  certain  standard  of  education, 
the  advantage  which  leaving  certificates  should  carry  should 
be  adtnission  without  further  examination  into  institutions  of 
more  advanced  or  more  specialised  education.  This  may  be 
illustrated  from  the  examinations  mentioned  above.  For  in- 
stance, the  higher  certificates  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Joint  Board,  under  cei'tain  conditions,  exempt  the  holders  of 
them  from  Hesponsious  at  Oxford,  the  Previous  Examination  at 
Cambridge,  and  several  other  examinations.  The  higher  cer- 
tificates of  the  College  of  Preceptors  are  recognised  by  Her 
Majesty's  Judges  and  by  the  Geneial  Medical  Council  as 
guarantees  of  good  general  education ;  and  consequently  the 
holders  of  them  who  may  be  intended  for  the  legal  and  medical 
professions  are  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to 
the  preliminary  literary  examinations  held  by  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society  and  by  the  various  medical  corporations  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  These  certificates,  if  they  include  Latinj  are 
also  recognised  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
In  fact,  a  leaving  certificate  should  carry  with  it  a  guarantee 
that  the  general  education  so  far  received  has  been  satisfactory 
and  adequate — a  guarantee  which  is  absolutely  necessary  before 
any  specialised  work  can  safely  be  begun. 

That  the  standard  of  each  leaving  certificate  should  be 
steadily  and  temperately  maintained,  or  at  least  never  changed 
without  adequate  notice,  is,  of  course,  the  prime  condition  for 
its  general  acceptance ;  but  I  do  not  see  what  would  be  gained — 
while  I  do  see  how  much  would  be  lost — by  making  the  standard 
the  same  for  all  certificates,  and  reducing  all  the  examinations  to 
one  stereotyped  form.  To  state  only  a  few  reasons  :  the  uses  to 
which  the  certificates  are  put  must  always  vary  very  considerably ; 
while  to  make  all  the  examinations  of  one  stereotyped  pattern 
would  force  our  schools  into  one  stereotyped  uniformity — a  result 
which  would  be  deeply  deplored  by  every  thoughtful  and 
experienced  teacher.  Moreover,  of  necessity  different  standards 
must  in  any  case  be  adopted  for  schools  of  difierent  grades  and 
different  purposes.     And  further,  even  in  the  same  school  it  will 
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never  be  possible  to  bring  all  the  pupils  to  the  same  standard  of 
efficiency,  unless  the  standard  adopted  be  a  comparatively  low 
one.  For  these  and  other  reasons  I  consider  that  what  is  needed 
is  variety  rather  than  uniformity  in  leaving  examioations. 

Both  as  a  schoolmaster  and  as  an  examiner  I  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  connexion  with  the  school  examina- 
tions of  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  I  consider 
that,  on  the  whole,  these  examinations  are  conducted  well  and  to 
the  very  great  benefit  of  those  who  make  use  of  them.  In 
particular  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  plan  of  the  higher  certificate 
examination  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board,  as  it 
seems  to  me  the  best  plan  for  a  leaving  examination.  All  the 
possible  subjects  of  a  school  curriculum  are  arranged  in  four 
groups.  To  obtain  a  certificate  a  candidate  must  satisfy  the 
examiners  in  at  least  four  subjects,  taken  from  not  less  than 
three  difierent  groups ;  and  no  candidate  may  take  up  more  than 
six  subjects.  Without  pledging  myself  to  the  particular  groups 
or  to  the  particular  number  of  subjects  required,  I  think  that 
such  a  plan  helps  to  clieck  over -specialisation,  and  at  the  same 
time  allows  the  school  a  sufficient  latitude  of  choice.  To  preserve 
a  stability  of  standard,  special  "  awarders  "  are  appointed  for 
each  group  of  subjects,  whose  business  it  is  to  ensure  that  the 
right  standard  for  each  group  is  duly  maintained. 

IV.  It  seems  to  me  beyond  all  questions  that  the  public,  that  InspejBtionand 
is,  parents,  have  a  right  to  require  from  every  school  to  which  ®**""^*V?"*" 
they  send  their  children  a  definite  and  easily  recognised  guarantee 
of  the  school's  efficiency;  or,  inasmuch  as  parents  are  not 
educational  experts,  they  should  be  able  to  obtain  such  informa- 
tion as,  with  the  help  of  an  expert,  will  enable  them  to  form  a  sound 
judgment  in  the  matter.  For  this  purpose  the  following  things 
are  needful: — (a.)  The  school  should  be  subject  to  sanitary 
inspection  at  certain  intervals  by  public  authorities ;  and  the 
sanitary  report  should  be  obtainable  on  application.  (6.)  The 
teachers  on  the  staff  should  be  registered — which  ought  to  mean, 
before  long,  that  they  are  trained.  Meanwhile,  at  any  rate,  the 
school  should  publish  a  statement  as  to  the  professional 
qualifications  and  general  attainments  of  the  teachers  on  its 
staff,  (c.)  The  school  should  be  examined  from  time  to  time  by 
some  authoritative  body,  such  as  the  universities,  the  College 
of  Pjceceptors,  &c.,  and  the  report  should  be  published, 
provided  that  the  governing  body  of  the  school  have  the  power 
to  withhold  for  a  while  during  further  inquiries  any  report 
which  in  their  opinion  would  seriously  damage  the  school,  (d,) 
The  school  should  publish  full  information  on  the  following 
points  ;  subjects  taught,  time  devoted  to  each  subject,  number  of 
pupils  in  each  class,  size  and  arrangement  of  class-rooms, 
laboratories  and  plant,  playgrounds,  and  the  actual  cost  of  the 
school  to  the  parent. 

All  this  information  should  be  sent  to  the  Central  Educational 
Board  hereafter  referred  to^  and  be  obtainable  from  that  board  on 
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application ;  and  the  information  should  be  renewed  at  certain 
intervals,  say,  at  least,  once  in  three  years.  This  information, 
I  consider  quite  suflBcient  to  enable  any  teacher  of  experience  to 
form,  for  the  benefit  of  a  parent,  a  sound  judgment  on  a  school's 
efficiency ;  and  the  giving  of  this  information  would  not  unduly 
interfere  with  that  amount  of  freedom  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  healthy  life  of  a  school. 

If  by  inspection  (other  than  sanitary)  is  meant  no  more  than 
vivd  voce  or  oral  examination  and  the  checking  from  time  to  time 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  information  above  described,  then  I  consider 
that  both  inspection  and  examination  are  desirable,  and  indeed 
necessary.  In  many  subjects  oral  examination  is  as  a  rule  more 
suitable  to  the  younger  pupils  than  written  work.  The  checking 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  information  supplied  would  best  be  done 
under  the  direction  of  the  Central  Educational  Board  ;  but  all 
the  rest  of  the  work  should  be  done  by  the  authoritative 
examining  bodies  above  mentioned. 

The  schools  to  which  I  refer  in  what  I  have  said  are  all 
endowed  schools  and  secondary  schools  in  receipt  'of  public 
money ;  and  also  all  such  proprietary  and  private  schools  as 
desire  to  be  considered  "efficient"  for  purposes  of  public 
scholarships,  or  simply  desire  to  give  the  public  a  reliable 
guarantee. 

Training  of  VII.  Whatever  be  the  particular  system  adopted,  no  training 

tdMhen.  ^q  ever,  in  ray  opinion,  be  satisfactory  which  is  not  given  in  an 

institution  or  department  adequately  equipped  and  solely  devoted 
to  the  purpose  of  training — that  is  to  say,  in  a  training  college,  or 
in  a  training  department  of  a  university  college,  or  in  n  post- 
graduate department  of  a  university.  I  hold  also  that  the 
absolutely  necessary  pre-requisite  for  training  is  the  possession 
of  a  sound  general  education.  No  specialisation  is  properly 
sound  and  fruitful  unless  it  is  so  preceded ;  and  the  attempt  to 
give  training  and  general  education  together  must  inevitably  be 
to  the  detriment  of  both.  If  those  who  intend  to  teach  in 
elementary  schools  can  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  e<ound 
general  education,  and  can  afford  to  devote  the  whole  of  their 
time  to  professional  training — ^this  is  not  the  case  at  present — 
I  can  see  no  solid  reason  wh}^  they,  and  those  who  are  to  be 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  should  not  be  trained  together* 
Qud  teachers  pure  and  simple  the  work  they  will  have  to  do  is 
the  same ;  though,  of  course,  the  secondary  schools  will  make 
higher  demands  as  regards  knowledge  of  school  subjects.  I  may 
add,  however,  that  from  such  evidence  as  we  at  present  possess 
almost  wholly  as  regards  women — the  progress  of  the  more 
highly  educated  student — especially  in  what  forms  the  scientific 
basis  of  teaching — is  much  more  rapid  and  sure  than  that  of  one 
imperfectly  educated.  It  might,  therefore,  proVe  a  task  of  some 
difficulty  to  keep  the  classes  working  together.  £xperience  so 
far  gained  has  shown  that  a  student  who  possesses  a  sound  general 
education  and  can  give  up  the  whole  of  his  or  her  time  to 
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professional   training,  must  devote  at  least  one  year  to  that 
training  if  any  really  satisfactory  result  is  to  be  obtained. 

After  many  years  experience  in  connection  with  training  and 
a  careful  study  of  the  subject,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
work  of  a  training  college  or  department  should  consist  of  the 
following ; — 

A.  (i.)  The  study  of  the  activities  and  growth  of  mind,  or 

practical  psychology — with  all  such  personal  obsei'va- 
tions  <i  children  by  the  students  as  can  be  provided. 
(2.)  The  application  of  this  psychology  to  actual 
school-work  with  examples  and  with  exercises  for  the 
students.  (3.)  Notes  of  lessons  intended  for  particular 
classes  of  the  practising  school  or  schools  sketched  by 
the  students  and  discussed  with  them  by  the  trainer. 
Some  of  these  lessons  to  be  given  undei'  supervision, 
and  the  giving  of  them  discussed  either  with  the  giver 
alone  or  before  all  the  students.  In  thw  latter  part  of 
the  coui"se,  lessons  can  be  given  under  supervision 
somewhat  less  close,  and  without  previous  discussion. 
But  supervision  of  some  kind  thei'e  must  always  be. 
(4.)  Model  lessons  given  before  the  students  by  expert 
teachei*s.     (5.)  Visits  to  schools. 

B.  The  'history   of    educational    ideas    and    practice — with 

special  study  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  the 
greater  educational  reformers. 

C.  (1.)  School  management :  the  structure  and  furniture  of 

schools,  lighting,  ventilation,  general  school  routine,  &c., 
&c.  (2.)  Physical  education  or  elementary  physiology 
and  hygiene,  with  some  study  of  the  best  systems  of 
gymnastics. 

D.  The  study  of  elementary  logic  and  ethics,  as  far  as  these 

bear  on  the  work  of  teaching. 

There  are  some  who  hold  that  a  training  college  need  not  have 
a  practising  school  of  its  own.  I  do  not  agree  with  this.  I 
hold  that  a  college  should  have  its  own  school,  (a)  for  the  close 
and  continuous  observation  of  children  by  the  students,  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  personal  relations  between  teachers  and 
children ;  (6)  for  the  giving  of  model  lessons,  and  special  series 
of  lessons,  when  all  the  students  must  be  present ;  (c)  for  the 
practice  of  the  le^s  efficient  students  who  cannot  be  sent  to 
external  schools,  and  who  need  very  special  supervision  and 
guidance  if  the  children  are  not  to  suffer ;  and  (d)  for  criticism 
lessons.  External  schools  cannot  allow  themselves  to  be  overrun 
by  students  or  practised  upon  by  those  who  at  first  are  very 
inefficient.  On  the  other  hand,  no  single  practising  school  can 
ever  be  sufficient  for  a  college.  It  would  not  give  variety 
enough.  Besides  its  own  school  the  college  should  have  other 
schools  to  which  it  can  send  its  students  for  pi*actice  ;  and  these 
schools  should  be  as  varied  as  possible.     The  universities  should 
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take  part  in  the  work  (as  Cambridge  and  London  already  do) 
by  examining  the  students  in  the  theory,  history,  and  practice  of 
education  and  in  practical  eflBciency  in  teaching.  They  might 
also  establish  post-graduate  departments  for  the  training  of 
teachers. 

If,  as  in  Germany,  every  trained  teacher  were  required  to 
give  proof  of  two  years  of  satisfactory  probation  before  being 
finally  and  fully  certificated  the  gain  would  be  great. 

Central  IX.  From   what   I   have   said    under    IV.   Inspection   and 

Boa^^*^  JS'ajamiTiafioTi,  it  will  have  been  seen  that  I  consider  a  Central 

Educational  Board  or  Council  an  absolute  necessity.  It  is  needed, 
not  only  for  the  duties  I  have  described  under  that  section,  but 
also  for  the  following :  to  give  the  final  decision  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  local  supply  of  schools,  to  revise  and  sanction 
school  schemes,  and  to  prevent  unfair  and  factious  treatment 
•  of  endowed  and  private  schools,   and  any  persecution,  political, 

social,  or  religious.  However  otherwise  composed,  such  a  Board 
or  Council  should  include  among  its  members  an  adequate 
number  of  persons  of  educational  skill  and  experience.  But  the 
composition  which  seems  to  me  best  is  that  which  I  have 
mentioned  for  the  registration  council — which  composition  was 
recommended  for  the  registration  council  by  the  Select  Committee 
(of  1891)  on  the  registration  of  teachers.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  some  small  part  of  the  work  I  have  indicated  might  have 
to  be  reserved  solely  for  the  nominees  of  the  Crown.  Were  this 
mode  of  composition  adopted  for  the  Central  Educational  Council 
or  Board,  this  Council  or  Board  might  also  be  given  the  charge  of 
registration,  but  otherwise  not.  Teachers  are  anxious  to  form 
themselves  into  a  learned  liberal  profession,  on  much  tlie  same 
general  lines  as  doctors  and  lawyers,  and  the  vast  majority 
would  be  strongly  opposed  to  placing  all  that  concerns  the 
regulation  of  their  professional  qualifications  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  State.  We  wish  to  be,  not  a  body  of  State 
officials,  but  the  members  of  a  liberal  profession — to  fully  the 
same  extent  as  doctorH.  If  the  formation  of  a  separate 
registration  council  were  strongly  objected  to,  another  alternative 
seems  possible  to  me — that  a  committee  solely  for  registration 
purposes  should  be  constituted,  consisting  of  a  certain  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Central  Educational  Board,  augmented 
by  representatives  of  the  universities  and  members  elected  by 
registered  teachers.  But  on  the  whole,  I  believe  that  a  separate 
registrtaion  council  would  be  more  generally  acceptable. 

I  am  not  able  to  see  what  would  be  the  benefit  to  Secondary 
Education  of  a  Minister  of  Education — unless  it  be  at  the  eame 
time  proposed  to  place  Secondary  Education  completely  or 
mainly  under  the  control  of  the  State.  To  such  a  proposal,  I — 
in  common  witli  almost  every  secondary  teacher — ^am  strongly 
opposed,  even  were  the  Minister's  powers  as  regards  Secondary 
Education  very  limited  at  fii^t,  the  inevitable  tendency  would 
be  to  steadily  increase  those  powers.     For  this  reason,  I  am  of 
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opioion  tbat  the  Central  Educational  Board  should  exercise  its 
functions  without  a  Minister. 

The  local  authorities  should,  I  think,  elect  local  school 
committees  for  the  special  work  to  be  assigned  to  them,  and  not 
add  this  work  to  that  or  other  bodies  already  elected  for  other 
purposes.  On  these  local  school  committees,  there  should  be  an 
adequate  number  of  persons  of  educational  skill  and  experience. 
These  committees  should  draft  the  schemes  to  be  afterwards 
revised  and  sanctioned  by  the  Central  Council,  or  they  might, 
if  they  so  wished,  apply  to  the  Central  Council  to  draft  the 
schemes  for  them.  They  should  have  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Prixy  Council  in  case  of  any  serious  disagreement  with  the 
Central  Educ^itional  Council  as  to  schemes.  And  the  Central 
Educational  Council  should  have  the  right  to  require  local  school 
committees  to  show  cause  before  the  Privy  Council  why  scheme 
as  drafted  and  sanctioned  should  not  be  carried  out.  The  local 
committees  should,  I  think,  have  the  power,  if  all  parties 
interested  consented  and  so  desired,  to  take  over  at  market  value 
any  efficient  private  school,  and  should  have  powers  like  those 
under  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  regarding  the  compulsory 
purchase  of  sites.  In  other  respects  these  committees  should 
perform  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  governing  bodies  of 
schools. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  functions  I  have  proposed  for  the 
Central  Council  or  Board  would  unduly  interfere  with  the 
independence  of  the  local  authorities  or  with  the  healthy 
necessary  variety  of  schools. 


Mr.  E.  LLOYD  JONES. 


I. — (2.)  The  only  university  examinations  by  which  my  xjniverBities. 
school  has  been  tested  are  those  of  the  Cambridge  University. 
The  whole  school  was  only  examined  once,  for  the  reason  that 
the  report  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  fair  one^  though  I  am 
bound  to  admit  that  I  believe  this  to  have  arisen  from  a 
misapprehension  of  the  character  of  the  school  and  its  work,  the 
tabulated  results  sent  me  in  no  degree  representing  the  true 
attainments  or  relative  position  of  the  boys.  My  opinion  was 
confirmed  by  an  almost  simultaneous  issue  of  a  detailed  report  of 
the  work  of  the  same  pupils,  issued  by  the  Local  Examination 
Syndicate,  in  which  the  results  were  quite  satisfactory. 

In  the  hands  of  competent  examiners,  who  know  the  capa- 
bilities of  young  boys,  and  who  have  a  certain  amount  of 
sympathy  with  them,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  examination  of 
schools'by  the  universities  would  work  satisfactorily.  Of  the 
local  examinations  and  those  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  I 
cannot  speak  too  hi^ly.  They  are  in  my  opinion  admirably 
suited  to  their  purpose. 
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Secondary 
schools  And 
their  arrange- 
ments. 


Lower  school 
heidmasters 
should  be 
independent. 


Value  of 
competitive 
entrance 
examinations. 


How  boys 
should  be 
passed  up  from 
one  school  to 
another. 


Technical 
instruction 
to  be  given 
in  purely 
technical 
schools. 


Early  speciali- 
sation mo»t 
undesirable. 
Desirable  to 
secure  a  sound 
grounding 
before 
beginning 
technical  work. 


n. — (1.)  I  should  scarcely  think  it  necessary  to  provide  public 
prepafatoiy  schools  where  efficient  teaching  of  the  required  kind 
is  already  within  the  reach  of  a  community. 

(2.)  It  appeal's  to  me  that  a  lower  secondary  school  should  be 
within  easy  distance  of  every  higher  secondary  school  in  order 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  younger  boys  coming  from  the  same 
family. 

As  to  "  management/'  if  by  that  is  meant  headmastership, 
unquestionably  they  should  be  under  separate  rule.  The  master 
of  a  lower  secondary  school  should  feel  himself  quite  free  from 
all  outside  control  as  to  the  management  of  bis  classes,  though 
he  would,  of  course,  consult  with  the  headmaster  of  the  higher 
school  and  lay  out  his  work  in  accordance  with  plans  mutually 
arranged.  This  is  essential  where  pupils  are  to  be  drafted  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  school. 

If  by  "  management,'*  school  managers  be  meant,  I  should  say 
both  should  Ine  under  the  same  control. 

(3.)  Such  competitive  entrance  examinations  as  those  in  use 
in  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  would  in  my  opinion 
work  satisfactorily.  I  have  for  many  years  had  experience  of 
these  examinations.  In  one  instance,  out  of  123  candidates  the 
first  and  third  were  pupils  from  Brooklands  School.  Mr.  Bryce, 
in  his  report  on  the  Manchester  School  some  years  ago,  said  he 
attributed  the  excellence  of  the  work  done  partly  to  the  zeal  and 
efficiency  of  the  headmaster  (Mr.  Walker),  and  partly  to  the 
system  of  admitting  boys  by  examination  from  the  schools  of 
the  surrounding  district.  The  value  of  competitive  entrance 
examinations  is  beyond  dispute. 

(4.)  Probably  boys  may  best  be  passed  from  one  school  to 
another  by  a  system  of  examinations.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  wise  to  rely  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  master  of  a  lower 
school,  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  his  pupils  with  him  as  long 
as  he  can.  A  properly  conducted  examination  duly  advertised, 
say,  yearly  or  half-yearly,  would  secure  the  boys  best  fitted  to 
profit  by  the  advantages  offered  in  the  higher  school. 

(5.)  Tliis  will  necessarily  vary  with  the  character  of  a  district 
— whether  the  population  be  dense  or  scattered.  In  the  latter 
case  it  would  perhaps  be  preferable  to  give  a  certain  amount  of 
instruction  of  a  technical  nature  in  the  secondary  school  itself. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  technical  instniction  should,  as  a  rule,  be 
given  in  strictly  technical  schools.  My  reason  being,  that  boys 
up  to  16  years  of  age,  at  least,  have  such  great  demands  made 
on  their  time  without  entering  upon  fetrictly  technical  work. 

(6.)  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  specialise  too  soon.  In  my  own 
experience  I  have  found  that  if  a  youth  spends  his  time  up 
to  the  age  of  16  in  acquiring  a  sound  all-round  English- educa- 
tion— 

With  (a.)  Latin  and  Greek 
or     (6.)  French  and  German, 
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or    (c.)  Chemistry  and  physics, 
or     (<2.)  Some  such  gtx>up 

i^ith  mathematics  in  all  cases  he  will  then  be  well  equipped  to 
commence  the  study  of  technical  work  with  some  chance  of 
success. 

I  wonld  not  exclude  chemistry,  physics,  and  drawing  from  Value  of 
the  curriciilum  of  a  school  for  boys  of  even   13  or  14  yeai-s,  but  ^™^*!5^ 
would  rather  encouiage  the  introduction  of  sinple  lessons  on  little  boyi. 
chemistry  and  physics  in  the  case  of  even  very  young  boys  in 
the   form   of  object    lessons,    teaching    drawing   to    the  very 
youngest.     My  reasons  are — 

(a.)  That  children  are  attracted  by  and  interested  in  such 

lessons  as  appeal  to  their  observation. 
(6.)  The  taking  of  notes  on   elementa^'y  science  and  object 

lessons  generally,  with  the  necessary  reproduction  of 
#        them  is  excellent  training  of  its  kind, 
(c.)  Such  lessons  lay  a  foundation  of  valuable  information  not 

easily  attainable  in  any  other  way. 

It  is  especinlly  a  mistake  to  begin  any  handicraft  work  at  u  Handicrafts 
time  when  the  pupil's  general  education  is  in  a  backward  con-  f**^^*  "i<>*  ^ 

j.^.  r    I         o  begun  too  Boon, 

dition. 

(7.)  It  is  my  l^Hef  that  in  rural  districts  valuable  secondary  A  snggettion 
education  may  be  given  by  means  of  itinerant  lecturers.  Such  ^?'  "T™^ 
a  visiting  master,  if  a  teacher  of  geography  or  history,  and 
provided  with  an  optical  lantern  and  slides,  or  of  chemistry, 
with  his  box  of  apparatus,  would  be  a  welcome  visitor  in  country 
schools.  I  have  found  this  weekly  visit  of  a  master  in  languages, 
science  and  drawing  both  economical  and  efficient,  the  work 
being  supplemented  by  the  resident  teachers  on  the  school  staff. 
The  appointment  of  sucli  lecturers  would  open  up  not  a  few 
desirable  appointments  to  efficient  teachers  of  special  subjects. 

III. — 1.  A  leaving    certificate  would  be   most    valuable   as  Leaving 

bein^  examinatioD. 

(a.)  Inspiring  to  the  pupil. 

(&.)  An  incentive  to  the  teacher. 

(c.)  A  form  of  introduction  to  youths  in  quest  of  engage 

ments,    whether  in    a   merchant's  office,   or   in   their 

entrance  on  a  professional  career. 

Entrance  into  a  college  or  public  school  may  be  made   to 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  such  a  certificate. 

2.  The  leaving  examination  should  be  conducted  by  examiners  How  exami- 
appointed  by  the  governing  body  or  authority.  be^ondi^^ 

3.  Answered  in  (1)  above.  It  is  my  belief  that  Chambers  of  vaiae  of  such 
Commerce,  the  Society  of  Chartered  Accountants,  and  other  a  certificate  to 
like  public  bodies,  would  largely  avail  themselves  of  such  a  J^^*f  leaving 
ready  means  of  accomplishing  what  they  now  perform  with  a 

very  great  amount  of  trouble  and  expense. 

I     88589.  I   I 
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^®'P^j^*^^®       Moreover,  a  private  schoolmaster  would  have  a  substantial 

and  valuable  recognition  of  work  done,  which  is  not  at  present 
the  case. 

4.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  higher  and  a  lower  oertifi-- 
cate.  Schools  are  so  widely  apart  in  th^-ir  range  of  work, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  a  district  or  individual  needs. 

I  \^ould  suggest  such  grades  (say  roughly)  as : — 

1.  English  only. — Reading ;  spelling ;  writing. 

Grammar ;  geography  ;  history. 

Arithmetic;  algebra;  Euclid 

Drawing. 

Freehand  and  practical  geometry. 

2.  The  above  plus  Latin  and  Greek, 
Or  French  and  German, 

Or  Latin  and  one  modem  language. 

3.  The  above  English  subjects  plus  photography  and  type- 

writing, 
Or  chemistry  and  physics, 
Or  higher  drawing,  «.gr.,  perspective,  drawing  from  casts^ 

-py  &C. 

inspiQctioii  and       lY.  Inspection  is  perhaps    desirable,  not  examination.     The 
examination.     a<Jinirable  examinations  instituted  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 

authorities  and  the  College  of  Preceptors  afford  an  excellent 
choice  an<l  one  quite  sufficient  to  te^t  tlie  work  of  a  school 
without  unduly  increasing  the  anxieties  of  the  masters  or 
crippling  his  efforts  in  certain  directions,  and  so  causing  him  to 
work  with  unworthy  aims. 

A  pica  in  either      In  either  case,  whether  inspection  or  examination,  I  would 
*^**^®^^'^*^®^y' plead  earnestly  that  the  headmaster  be  allowed  great  freedom. 

On  visiting  the  Lerber  School  at  Berne,  I  was  much  struck  with 

the  feeling  way  in  which  tl)e  headmaster,  then  far  advanced  in 

years,  answered  my  question  as  to  the  worry  of  Government 

interference  by  saying,  "  They  are  very  good  to  me ;  I  have 

much  freedom."     Mr.  Thring  has  more  than  once  in  n.y  hearing 

pleaded  fcr  "  liberty."     The  more  "  freshness  and  life  "  a  master 

has  the  mn^e  fertile  in  resource  and  enthusiastic  in  his  profession, 

the  more  would  he  be  cramped  and  discouraged  by  any  unwise 

pressure  from  without.     Laspection  would  greatly  improve  the 

i^nspection  in      condition  of  private  schools,  and  conducted  as  they  were  by  such 

case  of  piivato  men  as  Fletcher,  Joseph  Bowstead,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Dr. 

-t  iiools,  Morelly  the  inspection  would  be  looked  forward  to  as  a ''  field 

day."  These  names  suggest  to  my  mind  many  pleasant 
memories,  and  recall  valuable  suggestions  freely  offered  and  aa 
thankfully  accepted. 

Enlowments.        V. — (3.)  Apprenticing, — I  think  a,  coneiderahle  fium  would  be 

wisely  spent  if  devoted  to  that  purpose. 
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•    It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  apprenticed  in  a  school  which  Mj  strong  feith 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  often  referred  to  as  highly  efficient,  and  on  ^^^^*^5pte 
one  occasion  I  received  a  letter  from  him  alluding  to  it  as  ''  a  for  the  office 
school  he  had  never  forgotten."     I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  of  teacher, 
who  decry  the  pupil  teacher  system^  and  I  only  wish  some  means 
existed  by  which  I  could  hope  to  introduce  a  similar  system  into 
my  own  school. 

VII-  Young  men  with  university  degiees,  but  with  no  training  Traimng  of 
whatever,  offer  themselv&s  by  hundreds  year  by  year  as  assistant  *<»^^«'^' 
masters  in  private  schools  of  whom  a  very  small  per-centage  are  f^jj^on 
in  any  sense  fitted  for  the  work  they   have  undertaken.     A  of  i tafl  to  be 
trained  pupil  teacher  is  more  apt  and  tractable  than  an  adult ;  P^pil  w«cher». 
his  methods  are  good ;  in  any  case  his  mind  is  more  free  to  fall 
in  with  sagGfestions  offered  him.    A  pupil  teacher  devotes  himself 
seriously  to  teaching  as  his  life-work,  and  does  not  accept  his 
position  in  a  school  as  a  mere  convenience  till  he  can  procure 
other  employment.     I  should  advocate  a  short  term  of,  say,  three 
years'  pupil-teachership  followed  by — 

(fiJ)  fSther  a  two  years'  course  at  a  training  school,  or  a  three 
years'  college  course  at  one  of  the  universitiea  The 
question  of  expense  would,  in  aH  probability,  be  a 
difficulty  in  many  cases,  though  perhaps  not  insur- 
mountable. 

(6.)  Very  little  difference  need  be  made  between  the  training 
oi  an  elementary  and  a  secondary  school  teacher.  If 
both  were  trained  together,  certainly  the  elementary 
student  would  have  no  grievance. 

(c.)  The  university  should  take  a  part  in  the  work,  if  not  by  Adrinbility 
receiving  men  as  resident  students,  much  could  be  jf  calling  in 
accomplished  by  means  of  attendance  at  day  classes,  universities, 
such  as  those  established  in  connexion  with  Victoria 
University  and  ekewhere. 

I  believe  that  in  some  of  the  elementary  (school)  training 
colleges  a  second  or  third  years'  man  is  well  on  towards  taking 
his  B.A.  degree  by  the  time  his  course  at  college  has  expired. 

(2.)  Names  of  secondary  school  teachers  may  b5  placed  on  Registration 
the  register  if  they  can  produce  (a)  documentary  evidence  of  of  teachers. 
intellectual  f  tness  for  the  office,  (6)  proof  of  practical  ability  to  Personal, 
communicate  knowledge  to  others.  imd  practical 

By  documentary  evidence  I  mean,  for  example : —  fitness. 

(a.)  A  university  degree. 

(6.)  A  Government  (elementary")  certificate  of  the  highest  class 
awarded  after  two  years'  residence  in  a  training  school, 
with  a  fair  knowledge  of  some  one  modern  language, 
or  other  equivalent  extra  subject;  or 

(c.)  Any  lower  university  certificate  than  that  issued  for  a 
degree  univerdity  certificate,  the  lowest  being,  say,  the 
matriculation  certificate  of  the^r^t-d^p^m;  7    ^ 

X        ^  CFTH|    J^      2^ 

(univebsitt 
California 
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(d,)  The  diploma  of  the  College  o£  Preceptors  or  their  higher 
eertiricate. 

By  practical  proof  of  eflBciency  is  meant  that  a  person  should 
give  unmistakable  evidence  of  possessing  an  aptitude  for  teach- 
ing, of  being  able  to  maintain  discipline  in  a  class,  and  to 
produce  satisfactory  results. 

Registration  should  be  directed  from  the  Central  Authority 
in  London. 

District  VIII.  — (1.)  County,  perhaps,  sufficient. 

authorities.  (2  and  3.)  Certainly  appointed  ad  hoc.    Not  a  school  board  or 

a  county  council. 
Governing  The  council  should  be  chosen  from  among  the  educated  por- 

be'^ucated^  tion  of  the  community  in  the  county  or  district,  e,g..  university 
men  (and  men,  clergy  of  all  denominations,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  profes- 
women).  sional  men  generally,  teachers,  and  others,  who  are  found  to  be 

competent  to  deal  with  educational  matters. 

(5.)  See  above  (3.) 

(6.)  Examination  and  inspection^  if  any,  should  be  under 
the  control  of  the  central  authority  in  London. 

Central  Educa-      IX. — (a.)  A  central  educational  board  is  desirable. 

tionai  Board.         ^^^  The  functions  of  the  central  board  would  be  to  direct  the 

working  of  the  whole  secondary  school  system  ;  to  collate  infor- 
mation, appoint  examiners  and  inspectors,  and  open  up  avenues 
by  which  deserving  schoolmasters  may  become  known  and  earn 
promotion  in  their  profession. 

(c.)  With  a  Minister  of  Education. 
Why  local  (g.)  Here  again  I  should  put  in  a  plea  for  greater  liberty,  in 

haveTiberty"     Order  that  the  local  authorities  should  be  allowed  sufficient  scope 

to  follow  out  their  plans  freely  and  meet  the  necessities  of  their 
own  special  district — so  diverse  would  be  the  requirements  of, 
for  example,  Manchester  and  Pembroke,  just  as  the  schoolmaster 
would  look  for  liberty  in  the  drawing-up  of  his  own  time- 
table, &c.  The  more  a  teacher  or  a  committee  is  harrassed  by 
irritating  restrictions  the  less  pleasant  and  profitable  does  the 
work  become.  Tiresome  restrictions  being  removed,  the  teachers 
are  satisfied  with  their  profession,  and  the  best  men  are  content 
to  remain  in  it. 

KcgiBtration  X.  A  re2:istration  of  schools  might  be  a  great  stimulus  to  the 

.  teacher  and  a  valuable  reward  of  eflSciency.     Certam  schools 

regirterschools.  i^ig^t  be  scheduled  as  fitting  institutions  for  the  training  of 

young  teachers,  who  may  resort  to  them  simultaneously  with 
their  college  training  in  large  towns  as  "  practising  "  schools.  It 
would  be  a  great  distinction  for  a  school  to  be  so  entered  in  the 
official  register. 

Conditions.  Conditions  of  registration  may  be — 

(a.)  A  good  record  of  work  previously   done   in,  say:  (1) 
entering  boys  well  into  any  of  the  public  schools ;  (2) 
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suitability  of  school  premifles  to  their  purpose ;  (3)  the 
quality  and  completeness  of  the  furniture  and  appa- 
ratus ;  extent  of  playgroimd ;  (4)  competency  of  the 
teaching  staff;  (5)  methuds  of  instraction ;  and  (6) 
general  condition  of  the  school  and  its  surroundings. 

Privileges. — One  privilege  that  may  be  granted  to  private  Competition  for 
schools  is  freedom  in  competition  for  scholarships  anywhere  on  ^ual*terii«  ^^ 
equal  terms  with  the  more  favoured  public  schools.  with  public 

A  well-conducted  school  under  private  management  may  be  schools, 
allowed  to  receive  a  small  building  grant,  such  as  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  chemical  laboratory,  workshop,  gymnasium,  or  other 
requisite. 

4.  It  appears  to  me  that  where  a  school  has  maintained  its  Good  exutin^r 
efficiency  and  is  capable  of  doine:  TOod  work,  it  would  be  wise  schools  should 
to  encourage  existing  schools  rather  than  start  new  ones.  At 
any  rate,  some  consideration  should  be  shown  to  those  who 
under  great  disadvantages  have  built  costly  premises,  provided 
fairly  good  means  of  secondary  education,  and  rely  upon  their 
schools  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and  their  families. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Commissioners  take  ^  suggestion, 
note  of  capable  men  who  might  be  put  into  positions  where 
their  experience  will  be  valuable  to  the  State  supposing  they 
are  compelled  to  relinquish  their  schools  in  view  of  proposed 
changes. 

A  very  important   element  comes   in   for   consideration  in  Exdusivenesi 
dealing  with  private  schools  that  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  ^^  ^'^^^^^ 
answer  satisfactorily  the  question  " at  what  age  should  pupils  toprogress of 
be  transferred  from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary  school  ? "  secondary 
Private  schools  have  their  advantages  as  well  as  public  schools,  *<5^<><>^- 
and  parents  are  not  slow  to  see  these.    Elementary  school  pupils 
come  outside  cons^ideration  as  far  as  my  school  is  concerned. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  social  status  question  is  a  great 
hindrance  to  education  generally ;  at  the  same  time  I  sympathise 
with  those  who  have  an  abhorrence  of  a  broad  accent  or  strongly 
provincial  dialect  introduced  into  their  own  families. 

(5.)  Mixed  Schools. — My  experience,  as  gathered  in  a  large  Mixed 
elementary  (mixed)  school,  is  favourable  to  the  teaching  of  boys  Jc^^jg  ^ot 
and  girls  in  such  schools  in  the  same  classes  by  the  same  teacher,  adyisahle. 
but  I  should  not  advocate  the  adoption  of  the  system  in  private 
secondary  schools,  where  the  pupils  are  older,  and  drawn  often 
from  a  different  class  of  society. 

Mixed  classes  benefit  both  boys  and  girls.     I  am  convinced  "Mixed" 
the  girls  make  betier  progress  when  taught  with  boys,  and  the  tageoui  in 
refining  influence  of  the  girls  is  beneficial  to  the  boys.     In  a  elemenury 
long  course  of  experience,  I  have  never  known  a  boy  notably  wh<x>^- 
unruly  in  the  presence  of  the  girls — certainly,  never  coarse. 

E.  Lloyd  Jones. 
Brooklanes  School,  Sale,  Cheshire, 
May  29th,  1894. 
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principles  which  underlie  good  teaching  are  the  same  whatever 
the  subjects  taught.  More  especially  those  who  are  likely  to 
have  to  do  with  boys  and  girls  in  preparatory  schools,  and  in 
the  lower  forms  of  public  and  other  schools  of  similar  grade 
appear  to  need  precisely  the  same  knowledge  of  child-nature  as 
teachers  in  elementaxy  schools.  At  the  present  moment  in  this 
country  there  seems  to  me  to  be  a  glaring  contrast  between  the 
way  in  which  young  children  are  taught  in  our  board  or  other 
elementary  schools  and  in  our  secondaiy  schools,  this  difference 
being  largely  owing  to  the  presence  and  the  absence  of  a  study 
of  principles  (of  course  I  here  omit  Kindergartens).  The 
difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  training  needed  turns  on 
the  wider  range  of  subjects  to  be  taught  by  she  secondary 
teacher,  and  the  greater  difficulties  of  these  subjects.  A  teacher 
in  a  secondary  school  should  not  only  know  his  subjects  well, 
he  requires,  much  more  than  the  elementary  teacher,  logical 
training,  so  as  to  be  able  to  think  out  his  subjects  in  the  clearest 
way  for  the  purpose  of  teaching.  He  must  also  give  consider- 
able attention  to  the  methods  of  teaching  those  more  advanced 
subjects,  e.g,,  languages,  mathematics,  history  in  its  fuller  and 
more  difUcidt  treatment^  and  so  forth. 

To  this  it  may  be  added  that  as  aiming  at  a  higher  development 
of  intelligence  and  character  than  the  teacher  in  the  limited 
period  of  the  elementary  school  can  aim  at,  he  needs  a  deeper 
insight  into  ethical  principles. 

(c.)  The  last  remarks  lead  on  to  the  point  raised  under  (c).  I 
consider  that  secondary  teachers  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
graduates  of  a  university,  and  should  take  up  training  after 
graduation.  And  this  not  only  because,  as  secondary  teachers, 
they  should  be  men  and  women  of  culture,  but  because  the 
study  of  the  principles  of  education  requires  the  preliminary 
discipline  of  university  studies.  As  lecturer  in  psychology,  I 
have  found  that  young  women  of  18  or  thereabouts,  coming 
almost  straight  from  the  high  school,  and  having  had  but  little, 
if  any  scientific  study  of  the  higher  sort,  show  a  want  of  aptitude 
in  grasping  psychological  principles. 

The  universities  ought,  I  think,  certainly  to  take  part  in 
training.  They  should  do  this  not  only,  as  the  Universities  of 
Cambridge  and  London  now  do,  by  way  of  a  special  certificate 
examination,  but  by  recognising  certain  subjects,  such  as  psych- 
ology, logic,  and  ethics,  in  their  bearings  on  education,  as  also  the 
history  of  education,  as  having  university  rank,  as  subjects  of 
the  higher  university  scholarship,  for  which  provision  should  be 
made  by  profes>:oi*s  or  lecturers,  as  in  Germany,  France,  America, 
and  two  Universities  of  Scotland,  and  also  by  a  due  recognition 
in  the  examination  scheme.  This  ]a.st  might  be  effected  with 
advantage,  as  it  is  in  Edinburgh,  by  substituting  these  subjects 
for  others  at  the  ordinary  degree  examination.  [In  Germany, 
and  in  certain  of  the  American  universities,  a  student  may  take 
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his  doctorate  in  philosophy  by  selecting  as  the  subject  of  his 
thesis  an  educational  (pedagogic)  subject.] 

The  university  might,  I  think,  follow  up  this  recognition  of 
educational  scholarship  in  the  ordinary  degree  by  instituting  a 
higher  degree  in  education.  This  would  tempt  a  certain  number 
of  men  and  women  interested  in  educational  subjects  to  specialise 
their  study.  It  would  have  the  further  great  advantage  of 
stimulating  the  production  of  advanced  work  on  pedagogic 
subjects  compai*able  with  those  which  may  be  found  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere. 

In  this  connexion  I  beg  to  enclose  a  scheme  drawn  up  by  a 
committee  of  the  Convocation  of  the  University  of  London  as 
the  basis  of  a  higher  degree  in  education.  Mrs.  Bryant  and 
myselt  took  part  in  devising  this  scheme. 

I.  Principles: — 

A.  Sciences  underlying  Education : — 

1.  Physical: — 

Elements  of  Human  Physiology  with  special  reference 
to  the  bodily  characteristics  of  child)iood  and  youth,  and 
the  conditions  of  the  healthy  development  of  body  and 
mind. 

2.  Mental : — 

(a.)  Psychology,  with  special  reference  to  the  natural 
basis  of  individuality,  and  to  the  action  of  extenal  condi- 
tions on  the  development  of  mind. 

(6.)  Logic,  including  the  analysis  of  the  processes  which 
issue  in  logical  thought  and  its  failures,  and  the  logical 
methods  of  the  discovery  and  exposition  of  knowledge. 

(c.)  Ethics,  including  the  development  of  good  and  bad 
character,  the  ethical  value  of  the  different  educational 
agencies,  as  well  as  the  consideration  of  various  ideas  of 
conduct  and  character. 

•^*  These  subjects  shall  be  treated  as  requii-ed  for  the 
B.A.  and  B.Sc.  Honours,  besides  the  special  developments 
mentioned  above. 

B.  Philosophy  of  Education  : — 

1.  The  Doctrine  of  Educational  Ends. 

2.  The  Political  Philosophy  of  Education,  including  the 
educational  function  of  the  Family  and  of  the  State,  and  the 
relation  of  Education  to  social  stability  and  progress. 

3.  The  History  of  Educational  Theories  and  Systems. 

II.  Application  of  Principles : — 

A  Methodology  of  Education : — 

1.  Determination  of  knowledge  values,  with  a  view  to  the 
selection  of  subjects  of  study. 

2.  Arrangement  of  these  subjects. 
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3.  Methods  of  exposition  appropriate  to  these  subjects. 

4.  History  of  Educational  Methods. 

B.  Organisation  of  Education : — 

1.  The  Home^  the  School,  and  the  University ;  their 
several  functions  and  mutual  relations. 

2.  The  Construction  of  the  system  of  Education  in  its 
several  branches^  as  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
Education. 

3.  The  Co-ordination  of  the  several  grades  of  Education 
into  a  complete  national  system,  illustrated  by  reference,  to 
Educational  organisations,  past  and  present,  in  different 
countries. 

Every  Candidate  shall  be  required  to  furnish  satisfac^ 
tory  evidence  of  experience  in  teaching. 

James  Sullt. 


DR.  SADLER. 


The  advantage  of  the  removal  of  an  endowment  from  an  out-of- 
the-way  place  to  a  more  populous  centre  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  illustrated  by  the  removal  of  the  Holgate 
Grammar  School  from  Ilemsworth  to  Barnsley  and  its 
amalgamation  with  the  Barnsley  Grammar  School. 

As  the  removal  of  an  endowment  from  one  place  to  another  is 
a  somewhat  rare  case,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  short  account  of 
the  removal  of  Archbishop  Holgate's  Grammar  School  from 
Hemsworth  to  Barnsley  (compare  the  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Endowed  Schools  Act). 

The  school  was  founded  in  1546,  and  its  endowment,  including 
a  sum  of  3001.  from  the  Archbishop  Holgate's  hospital,  was  in 
1883  about  700L  a  year;  but  in  the  words  of  the  then  Vice- 
president  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  the 
foundation  had  been  a  total  failure  from  at  least  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  the  700L  a  year  having  been  spent  on  an  average 
of  11  boys,  and  even  in  1886  there  were  only  26  boys  in  attend- 
ance^  of  whom  nine  were  boarders  and  only  three  came  from 
Hemsworth  itself j  two  being  sons  of  the  second  master.  The 
Charity  Commissioners  therefore  proposed  in  1879,  and  again  in 
1881,  to  transfer  the  school  to  some  more  populous  place,  and  in 
this  they  were  at  first,  at  least,  supported  by  the  trustees,  the 
then  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  headmaster. 

Barnsley  was  selected  by  the  Commissioners  as  the  largest 
C^tre  of  population  within  easy  reach  of  Hemsworth,  unprovided, 
or  very  imperfectly  provided,  with  educational  endowments. 
They,  however,  made  it  a  condition  that  2,000^.  should  be 
provided  for  the  enlargement  of  the  existing  grammar  school 
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bnildingd  at  Bamsleyy  and  this  condition  was  promptly  complied 
with. 

In  1883  the  Commissioners  issued  copies  of  their  proposed 
scheme,  but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  inhabitants  of  Herasworth 
did  not  submit  without  protest  to  the  removal  of  their  school 
and  of  the  greater  part  of  its  endowment,  and  the  Archbishop 
and  some  of  the  influential  trustees  also  changed  their  views  and 
led  the  opposition  in  a  contest  which  lasted  until  1887. 

The  main  objections  which  were  urged  against  the  removal  of 
the  school  were : — I.  That  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
founders  wishes.  II.  That  it  would  be  an  injury  to  vested 
interests.  III.  That  the  foundation  of  a  former  Archbishop  of 
York  should  not  be  removed  from  his  diocese.  IV.  That  the 
population  of  Hemsworth  has  increased  and  was  likely  to 
increase. 

To  these  arguments  it  was  replied — 

I.  That  Archbishop  Holgate  fully  recognised  and  acted  on 
the  priivpiple  of  the  transfer  of  more  or  less  obsolete 
endowments  to  purposes  for  which  they  were  more 
needed,  inasmuch  as  his  thi-ee  grammar  schools  were 
founded  out  of  certain  (probably  monastic)  impropria- 
tions and  endowments  which  he  had  received  from  the 
King  (Henry  VIII.)  in  exchange  for  67  manors 
belonging  to  the  See  of  York,  which  he  had  transferred 
to  the  King  in  1545,  when  he  was  made  archbishop. 
The  Charity  Commissionera  were  then  only  making, 
after  a  lapse  of  300  years,  another  and  much  less 
radical  re-arrangement  of  endowments, 
IL  The  charter  of  the  school,  granted  by  Henry  VIII.,  gave 
no  preferential  title  to  any  particular  parish,  but 
declared  that  it  was  founded  in  order  that  "the 
"  children  of  this  kingdom  of  England  might  be  edu- 
"  cated  in  good  manners,  the  art  of  grammar,  and 
**  other  liberal  knowledge." 
III.  Bamsley  was  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  this  school 
as  much  in  the  diocese  of  York  as  Hemsworth,  and 
still  has  30,000  inhabitants  of  that  diocese  within  five 
miles  of  it  mainly  dependent  on  Bamsley  for  Secondary 
Education,  whikt  Hemsworth  bad  not  more  than 
17,000  within  the  same  distance. 
V.  The  increase  in  the  population  of  Hemsworth  was,  and 
.  ,  was  likely  to  be,  of  the  mining  class,  whose  children 

leave  school  at  13,  and  would  be  provided  for  by  that 
portion  of  the  endowment  which  it  was  proposed  to 
leave  at  Hemswoith  for  the  benefit  of  the  elementary 
schools,  and  by  the  six  Holgate  Scholarships,  each  with 
free  education,  at  any  convenient  grammar  school  that 
might  be  selected  by  the  parents,  and  an  annual 
allowance  of  lOZ.  for  travelling  expenses. 
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• 

The  scheme  was  eventually  approved,  and  the  school 
transferred  to  Barosley  in  1887  wh^e  it  has  proved  a  complete 
success. 

About  70  boys  are  educated  there,  and  the  number,  would  be 
much  larger  if  the  endowment  of  the  school  was  such  as  would 
enable  the  governors  either  to  lower  the  tuition  foes  (averaging 
lOi.  a  year),  or  provide  more  free  scholarships  without  interfering 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  sufficient  and  competent  staff. 

The  boys  have  done  well  at  the  various  examinations  at  which 
they  have  presented  themselves.  Some  of  them  are  already 
being  aided  by  exhibitions  at  institutions  for  more  advanced 
education,  and  in  addition  to  the  2,000i.  subscribed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  distiict  in  1883,  about  2,000^.  more  has  already 
been  contributed  from  the  neighbourhood  for  scholarships  and 
additions  to  or  improvements  of  the  buildings  of  the  school. 

(Signed)  Michael  Thos.  Sadler,  M.D., 

One  of  the  Governing  Body  of 
Archbishop  Holgate's  Grammar  School. 
Bamsley,  June  5  th,  1894, 


MB.  ACLA.ND,  Chairman  Technical  Educational  Committee, 

Devon  County  Council 

UniTersitiefl.  I.  2. — (Not  strictly  under  this  question,  but  no   other  place 

seems  so  fit.) 

Nothing  has  so  much  improved  the  schools  attended  by  boys 
and  girls  from  rural  districts  as  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local 
examinations. 

The  result  is  to  be  seen  now  in  the  much  greater  appreciation 
by  young  farmers  (from  85  downwards)  of  the  advantages  of 
education.  For  the  class  of  schools  affected  bj  those  examina- 
tions, they  are  more  effective  than  the  separate  examination  of 
schools. 

Bcoondary  U.  1. — For  rural   districts  no  attempt   should  be   made  to 

imm«men^^  establish  preparatory  schools.     The  difficul  ties  to  be  overcome 

are  so  numerous  and  obvious  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify 
them.     Day  schools  for  such  young  children  would  bo  impossible. 
Boarding  schools  would  not  pay.     Bating  powers  would  not 
be  used. 

II.  3.— Competitive  entrance  scholarehips  tell  heavily  in  favour 
of  urlmn  against  rural  childreiL  Such  is  our  experience  in  our 
technical  education  work,  in  the  endeavour  to  select  scholars 
for  technical  instruction. 

II.  4.  No  special  measures  are  needed  to  facilitate  the  passing 
of  scholars  from  one  school  to  another.  This  does  already  take 
place  automatically. 
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IL  5. — ^In  rural  districts,  and  for  the  purposes  of  those  wbo 
live  in  the  country,  secondary  schools,  with  a  good  general 
education  and  a  technical  side,  are  the  most  suited  and  have  a 
better  chance  of  s  jcoess. 

II.  6. — ^The  general  opinion  of  the  most  thoughtful  parents 
deems  to  be  that,  first  of  all,  a  good  general  education  must  be 
secured  (excluding  Greek,  and  with  noc  much  Latin^  but  including 
French,  and  if  possible,  German  in  some  cases),  and  that  the  age 
of  14,  or  at  the  very  earliest  13,  is  early  enough  to  begin  any 
special  subject  of  a  technical  kind.     (See  Postscript). 

II.  7. — This  extremely  diflScult  and  most  important  point  is 
reserved  for  a  full  memorandum  to  be  appended  to  these  replies. 

UI.  and  IV.  £xaminatit)n  is  often  very  much  dreaded,  Leaving 
specially  in  lower  grade  schools.  Voluntary  e2Laminations,  such  examination, 
as  the  university  local  examinations  and  others,  act  as  a 
wholesome  stimulus^  aud,  to  some  extent,  as  a  test  of  the  merit 
of  respective  schools.  On  the  ( ther  hand,  inspection  is  necessary, 
and  if  registration  of  schools  (as  suggested  below)  is  carried  out, 
submission  to  inspection  by  the  body  controlling  the  register 
would  be  of  course  a  necessary  condition.  If  that  suggestion  is 
hot  carried  out,  all  endowed  schools,  and  all  schools  in  which 
teachers  can  obtain  a  title  to  registration,  or  which  receive 
public  money  of  any  kind,  or  are  allowed  to  receive  scholars,  or 
bursary  holders,  or  exhibitioners,  could  be  compelled  to  submit 
to  it.  If  no  specific  legislation  takes  place,  this  would  be 
carried  out  by  regulations  of  local  authority  education  committees, 
or  local  educational  authorities. 

V.  2. — ^If  any  authorit}'  has  the  power  of  changing  either  the  Endowments, 
application  or  situation  of  endowments  conferred  upon  it>  it 
should   be    the    local    educational    authority    for     Secondary 
Education,  subject  to  appe€d  to  Charity  Commissioners. 

V.  3.  (a.) — (See  below \  (fc.) — It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
apprenticing  is  not  one  of  the  most  useful  of  endowments.  Of 
course  the  conditions  of  apprenticship  must  require  supervision 
and  correction.  But  there  is  in  some  trades  no  superior  method 
of  training  provided  well  considered  conditions  are  insisted  upon, 
and  half-time  school  instruction  might  be  one  of  the  conditions 
of  endowed  apprenticeship. 

(a.) — The  best  way  of  using  endowments  applied  to  elementary 
education  in  rural  districts  is  to  raise  them  hy  one  grade,  as  for 
instance  by  burscuies,  and  allow  children  from  elementary 
schools  to  get  one  step  higher  on  the  ladder  by  means  of  such 
endowments.  It  would  be  wise  to  keep  the  distribution  of  them 
wide  so  as  to  benefit  as  many  children  an  possible  rather  than 
to  concentrate  them  in  larger  amounts  on  a  smaller  cumber  of 
children.     The  children  will  sort  themselves  at  each  stage.* 

'   *  This  is  not  asserted  as  a  general  principle,  but  wtth  special  reference  to  these 
endowments.    The  opposite  is  probably  truer  at  higher  stages  oo  the  ladder. 
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Belationof  YI.  1. — In  rural  districts  higher  grade  elementary  schools- are 

*^^®°*"7^    out  of  place,  and  in  small  country  towns  the  establishment  of 
schoSB?^*^   them   would  tend  to  weaken  the  secondary  schools,  the  lower 

grade  of  which  is  the  type  most  wanted  in  such  towns,  and  most 

of  such  towns  possess  something  of  the  kind. 

Traming  of  VII.  If  the  *  universities  could  provide  training  in  the  art  of 

^®*^®"*  teaching  an  immense   difficulty  in  the  organisation   of   rural 

education  would  be  removed,  namely  that  of  supplying  teaches 
(of  science  and  other  special  subjects)  who  combine  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  subjects  with  a  power  of  teaching  it  to  the 
children  of  uneducated  parents. 

Begistntioii  VII.  2. — Registration  of  teachers  is  most  urgently  needed. 

ofteachen.       j^  should  be  gradually  made  compulsory,  but  without  loss  of 

time.  The  inclusion  of  elementary  teachers  in  the  same  register 
as  secondary  teachers  may  be,  as  a  matter  of  mere  sentiment, 
and,  perhaps,  of  parliamentary  expediency,  of  some  slight 
importance,  but  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  particularly  Gat 
all  special  purposd  of  the  register,  it  would  be  worse  than  useless^ 
cumbersome,  and* injurious. 

District  VIII.  1. — A  large  county  such  as  Somereet,  Dorset,  Devon,  or 

authorities  for    Cornwall,  is  amply  large  enough  for  any  authority,  but  not  too 
educat^         large  for  the  purposes  of  Secondary  Education.     County  feeling 

would  support  a  county  authority,  but  would  act  strongly 
against  combination  of  counties.  Local  knowledge  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  few  of  the  persons  available  possess,  ia 
an  efficent  manner,  the  knowledge  of  more  than  one  county  of 
such  a  size. 

VIIL  2  and  5.— In  my  opinion,  after  four  years'  pioneer  work 
at  technical  education  in  rural  districts,  the  best  authority  for 
educational  control  would  be  a  committee  of  the  county  council 
increased  by  (1)  co-optation,  exercised  by  the  committee  within  a 
rather  narrow  limit  of  number;  (2)  representation  of  (a)  registered 
secondary  teachers  in  the  county,  (6)  managers  of  secondary 
schools  or  university  colleges.  Such  representatives  not  to  exceed 
in  number  one-half  of  the  elected  and  co-opted  members,  i.^., 
one-third  of  the  whole.  Elementary  teachers  would  not  on  such 
a  committee  be  of  much  service,  and  would  probably  considerably 
hamper  the  working  of  such  an  authority,  i.e.,  as  long  as  they 
were  engaged  in  teaching  ;  of  course,  after  retirement  they  could 
and  would  be  co-opted.  I  think  there  is  no  need  for  separate 
representation  of  the  universities,  the  elected  secondary  teachers 
would  represent  them. 

VI II.  6. — Elementary  educaUon  is  so  entirely  distinct  as  a 
professsion,  in  its  functions  and  in  its  aims   from  Secondary 

*  In  this  xnemorandttm  this  word  is  intended  to  include  aU  the  universitiLMB  and 
nniyersity  colleges. 
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Edacation,  that  more  would  be  lost  than  gained  by  associating  it 
directly  in  any  way  with  Secondary  Education. 

The  expediency  of  conferring  on  an  elected  local  authority 
any  direct  power  of  control  over  governing  bodies  is  very 
doubtful.  ITie  authority  would  inevitably  have  strong  indirect 
influence,  which  would  work  better  and  with  less  friction,  and 
would  not  divide  responsibility  or  weaken  esprit  de  corps. 

The  authority  ought  to  have  the  power  of  creating  new 
secondary  schools  on  a  local  initiative,  but  not  without  it.  It 
might  have  limited  power  of  rating,  it  ought  to  have  the  power 
of  re-arranging  eiidowmente  within  certain  limits.  It  should 
alao  have  the  power  of  inspecting  all  schools  where  registered 
teachers  are  employed,  but  should  not  be  an  examining  body. 

IX.  No  central  board  is  needed  except  perhaps  for  registra-*  Cental  edaet^^ 
tion  of  teachers.     It  would  tend  to  hamper  and  confuse  local  ^^^^  boards 
action    and    divide   responsibility.     It    could   have  no  power 

except  through  exchequer  grants,  and  such  grants  are  not 
required  by  public  opinion  for  Secondary  Education.  But  if 
such  a  boar<)  is  to  exist,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it 
should  include  "  lay  "  representatives  firom  the  local  authorities 
well  acquainted  with  local  requirements  and  local  difficulties. 
By  a  combined  body,  representative  of  all  the  imiversities  only, 
the  register  of  secondary  schools  and  teachers  would  be  perfectly 
well  controlled. 

It  would  be  far  better  to  avoid  a  central  educational  authority 
as  far  as  Secondary  Education  is  concerned. 

X  1. — A  Minister  is  not  required  for  the  control  of  Secondary  Control  of 
Education   unless  a  large  amount  of  Imperial  funds  is  to  be  ^^^^^"^ 
devoted  to  Secxjndar^  Education,  which  is  neither  desired  nor       .     ^ 
advisable.     A  register   of  secondary  schools  controlled  by  the      ^ 
same  body  as  that  whicli  controls  the  register  of  teachers  would 
be  desiiable.     Recommendation  by  the  local  educational  jmtlio- 
rity  would  be  a  necessary  and  sufficient   condition,  and  it  is 
desirable   that   the  authority  should   have  that  responsibility. 
Admission  of  the  pupils  of  a  school  to  public  examination,  and 
of   its   teach«^rs   to   the   teachers'  register,  would  be  sufficient 
privileges  to  induce  managers  to  apply  for  such  recommenda- 
tion. 

X.  8. — {See  Memorandum  on  Rural  Districts.)  ContinuatioD 

and  eTeniDg 

X.  4.-  -This   question  should   be    left    to   local   educational  ^''^'^: 

.V      ...  ^  FoundiBir  of 

authorities.  „e^  p^l^g^ 

schools. 

X.  6.: — On  this  I  have  no  personal  experience,  but  I  have  so  joint  classes  of 
often  heard  the  practice  well  spoken  of  by  experts  that  I  think  boys  and  girls, 
it  worth  while  to  mention  it. 
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Separate  Memorandum  on  Secondary  Education  in 

Rural  Districts. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  difference  between 
raral  and  urban  districts  in  regard  to  the  organisation  of 
Secondary  Education  should  be  fully  and  vividly  realised. 

In  laige  towns  both  this  supply  and  its  organisation  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  improve  themselves  by  tiie -uiere  stimulus 
of  the  constant  demand^  as  well  as  by  the  close  and  constant 
intercourse  of  experts  in  education. 

Even  in  small  country  towns  the  demand  tends  to  create  a 
certain  kind  of  supply  ;  but  in  purely  rural  districts  the  supply 
does  not  exist,  and  the  demand  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  felt. 
The  difficulties  are  very  great,  ond  greatest  where  the  want  is 
sorest.  In  towns  the  children  are  close  to  the  schools  and  to  the 
various  kinds  of  teachers.  In  rural  districts  the  schools  are 
far  apart ;  the  children  widely  scattered.  There  are  at  present 
none  but  elementary  teachers.  The  task,  then,  that  is  before  us 
is  to  ctirry  £^  near  as  possible  to  the  doors  of  the  inhabitants  of, 
not  only  the  villages,  but  also  of  the  surrounding  country  districts, 
the  opportunity  of  continuing  the  education  of  their  children  for 
three  or  four  years  after  they  have  left  the  elementary  schcK)!. 
For  the  lower  grade  an  initial  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  time  of  year  during  which  the 
children  can  le  collected  for  instruction,  a  large  proportion  of 
them  have  wet  and  dark  lanes  to  traverse,  generally  speaking  only 
a  small  proportion  of  them  can  be  collected  at  any  time  of  the 
year  earlier  than  6.30  or  7  p.m. 

For  such  children  continuation  schools  are  by  far  the  best 
means  of  instruction.  (The  question  of  providing  instructors 
for  such  schools  will  be  dealt  with  later  on.)  It  is  important  to 
realise  that  the  great  difficulty  which  lias  recently  arisen  with 
legard  to  continuation  schools,  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
children  had  left  the  elementarj'^  schools  at  too  early  an  age 
and  had  therefore  lost  a  good  deal  of  what  they  had  acquired,  is 
but  temporaiy.  For  there  can  be  litt'e  doubt  that  the  recent 
resuscitation  of  these  schools  under  the  county  councils,  for 
purposes  of  technical  education,  will,  if  they  can  be  steadily 
maintained  for  four  or  five  years,  have  the  effect  of  remedying 
that  evil,  and  so  of  creating  a  widespread  demand  for  further 
teaching  of  a  higher  and  secondary  kind  after  work  hours. 

Therefore  the  present  apathy  must  not  be  considered  any 
longer  normal.  The  initial  difficulty  noticed  above  will  have  to 
be  met,  as  the  demand  springs  up,  by  a  system  of  travelling 
teachers,  it  being  cheaper  and  easier  to  move  the  teachers  than 
the  pupils,  both  on  account  of  their  age  and  for  other  obvious 
reasons.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  universities  will  realise  the 
wide  field  that  is  thus  opened  to  them  for  influencing  and 
msing  the  general  level  of  education  in  the  country. 
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The  secondaiy  schools  in  country  towns  should  be  made 
centres  from  which  teachers  would  be  found  for  this  evening 
work.  This  has  been  the  system  upon  which  the  technical 
education  committee  of  Devon  have,  to  some  extent  with  success, 
already  worked.  These  schools  can  also  be  used  (as  has  been 
done  in  Devon)  as  centres  for  the  aggregation  of  elementary 
teachers  to  prepare  themselves  for  holding  continuation  classes. 

Teachers  for  these  schools  should  be  supplied  from  the 
universities.  Their  salaries  will  have  to  be  augmented  for  their 
peripatetic  work,  probably  by  the  rating  power  of  the  local 
educational  authority. 

II.  But  there  is  another  grade  of  rural  children  to  be  provided 
for,  wboi^  requirements  are  larger  and  more  difficult  to  meet. 
These  are  the  children  of  the  smaller  farmers  and  tradesmen, 
and  professional  men  inhabiting  villages  and  rural  districts. 
A  small  propoi'tion  of  them  might  be  provided  for  by  day 
schools  placed  at  well-selected  centres  near  railway  stations. 

But  I  fear  that  the  proposal  to  use  the  rates  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  schools  would  rouse  a  storm  of  local  indignation 
and  reaction  which  it  would  take  many  years  to  allay.  The 
ratepayers  would  combine  with  the  private-school  adventurers 
and  raise  a  most  formidable  resistance.  Moreover  this  would  be 
only  a  very  partial  remedy,  and  one  that  would  be  most  difficult 
and  least  effective  where  most  wanted^  viz.,  in  remote  districts. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  in  the  face  of  these  objections  it  is 
inexpedient  to  waste  time  in  considering  further  the  question  of 
multiplying  schools,  and  that  a  far  more  effective  plan  is  (1)  to 
every  use  indirect  means  of  improving  existing  schools,  and  (2) 
by  a  widely  extended  system  of  exhibitions,  scholarships,  and 
bursaries,  to  put  it  within  the  power  of  parents  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  The  local  authority  might  be  trusted 
and  empowered  to  provide  schools  in  specially  ill-provided 
districts,  but  the  greatest  caution  wiU  have  to  be  exercised  in 
making  any  such  proposal,  while  the  use  of  the  rates  to  provide 
bursaries  would  be  much  more  easy.  The  impossibility  of  working 
the  bursary  system  in  some  districts,  from  the  absence  of  schools, 
would  lead  to  a  demand  for  the  exercise  of  such  a  power. 

There  is  one  special  point  to  be  borne  in  mind,  which  is  often 
lost  sight  of,  viz.,  that  a  small  proportion  only  of  the  children  of 
agricultural  employei*s  or  labourers  require  agricultural  training, 
because  their  tendency  is  rather  to  seek  employment  in  more 
expensive  industries,  and  the  parents  desire  to  have  their 
children  trained  to  various  industries  other  than  that  of 
agriculture.  I  say  this  with  the  full  knowledge,  gained  by 
inconvenient  experience,  of  the  depletion  of  the  i  ural  districts. 
But  this  will  be  better  prevented  by  giving  parents  resident  in 
rural  districts  a  good  chance  of  educating  their  children  for 
various  careers  than  by  attempting  to  teach  them  that  which  they 
almost  learn  by  nature,  as  it  is  going  on  all  round  them.     The 
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country  has  attractions  enough  to  keep  its  residents  if  it  had 
fewer  disadvantages,  and  the  educational  difficulty  is  the  mo3t 
formidable  of  those  disadvantages. 

(Signed)        Charles  Thomas  Dyke  Acland. 

P.S. — December,  1894. — I  de?ire  to  draw  special  attention  to 
the  success  of  the  agricultural  side  recently  added  to  the 
Ashburton  Grammar  School,  where  the  technical  instruction  has 
been  grafted  on  to  general  education.  SeeRoya.]  Agricultural 
Society's  Examinations.  Seven  out  of  the  first  12  in  all  Elngland 
come  from  Ashburton. 


Memorandum  by  C.  G.  Bllaby,  M.A.,Wadliam  College, 
Oxford,  Headmaster,  Banister  Court  School, 
Southampton. 


I. — Examination  of  Schools  by  tlie  Universities. 

(2.)  1  think  that  the  university  examinations  have  been  most 
beneficial  to  all  schools,  and  certainly  not  least  to  the  smaller  ones. 
The  latter  chiefly  make  use  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local 
examinations,  and,  mast  probably,  there  are  many  schools  whose 
practice  resembles  mine.  My  highest  class  take  the  senior  local, 
and  my  second  the  junior,  the  next  two  classes  those  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors.  The  work  is  thus — for  the  College  of 
Preceptors  follow  the  local  examinations — to  a  very  large 
extent  suggested  and  controlled  by  the  universities — in  our 
case  by  Oxford.  Parents,  as  a  rule,  expect  their  sons  to  pass 
the  junior  local  examination  before  leaving,  and,  speaking  as 
local  secretary  for  both  universities,  I  know  that  the  chief 
schools  round  here  use  the  examinations  in  this  way.  Anything 
that  would  displace  this  control  and  substitute  that  of  a  Govern- 
ment department  is  very  much  to  be  deprecated.  The  whole 
character  of  the  university  examination  calling  for  thought  and 
intelligence  rather  than  mere  recollection  of  facts  differs  entirely 
from  that  of  the  papers  set  for  teachers  in  primary  schools,  so 
far  as  I  have  any  knowledge  of  them. 

The  only  objection  to  the  examination  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Joint  Board  is  the  expense.  It  is  also  rather  more 
classical  in  its  requirements,  and  so,  perhaps,  not  so  well  suited 
to  the  average  boy  in  smaller  schools. 

II. — Secondary  Schools  and  their  An^angements, 

(2.)  So  far  as  I  understand  this  question  I  should  say  that 
certainly  there  must  be  two  grades  at  least  of  secondary  schools 
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in  the  present  state  of  social  feeling  in  the  south  of  England. 
At  Cheltenham,  where  I  was  at  school,  besides  the  college,  there 
is  an  excellent  grammar  school,  and  in  Southampton.  Banister 
Court  School  stands  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  grammar 
school.  It  would  be'  manifestly  unfair  to  support  one  school 
only  with  a  grant,  and  to  neglect  the  other,  if  both  are  efficient. 

(3.)  The  system  of  entrance  scholarships  at  tlie  universities  is 
very  satisfactory,  though  the  growing  custom  of  holding  com- 
bined examinations  renders  it  much  more  difficult  for  boys  of 
ability,  in  any  subject  out  of  the  common,  to  get  scholarships. 
Still,  most  boys  have  a  chance  somewhere,  and  the  limit  of  age 
is  not  too  low. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  scholarships  at  public  schools 
for  small  boys  is  very  injurous.  We  must  prepare  for  them,  as 
there  is  no  other  means  of  entering  a  great  school  for  the  son  of 
a  poor  man ;  but  I  have  noticed  that  most  boys  who  succeed  are 
fagged  and  jaded,  and  I  fancy  I  detect  in  the  work  of  many  at 
the  universities  that  they  have  lost  interest  iu  their  work  from 
early  forcing.  I  am  not  prepared  to  suggest  a  remedy,  except 
that  great  schools,  like  St.  Paul's,  should  ndt  be  allowed  to  charge 
high  fees  for  day  boys. 

(0.)  An  eminent  engineer  at  the  docks  here  told  me  that  in 
his  opinion  boys  should  not  begin  technical  instruction  until 
sixteen  or  seventeen  at  least,  and  several  boys  who  have  left 
Banister  Court  School  at  that  age  have  risen  rapidly  in 
engineering  and  manufacturing  work.  A  large  nailmaker> 
whose  sons  were  here,  said  that  this  was  the  general  opinion 
among  manufacturers  in  Newcastle  and  Gateshead. 

III. — LeaviTig  Examinatio7i8. 

K  a  boy  has  passed  the  Cambridge  or  Oxford  Local  Examina* 
tion  or  Responsions,  there  is  no  need  for  him  to  pass  any 
"  leaving  examination."  If  any  such  are  held,  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  the  only  authorities  which  would 
be  satisffictory  to  most  secondary  schools.  The  best  way  to 
ensure  efficient  teaching  is  not  through  a  leaving  examination, 
but  through  an  annual  examination  of  all  members  of  the  school. 
If  a  "leaving  examination"  is  instituted  it  must  be  received 
as  a  substitute  for  the  various  professional  preliminary 
examinations. 

IV. — Inspection  aifid  Examination. 

Most  good  schools  are  thoroughly  well  known  to  the  public  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood.  Probably  every  arrangement 
in  Banister  Court  School  is  known  to  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Southampton,  but  still  no  doubt  inspection  and  examination 
are  good  things,  and  in  cases  where  bad  premises  and  faulty 
arrangements  exist  ttie  sooner  they  are  known  the  better.  From 
my  experience  as  a  local  secretary  I  consider  that  most  of  the 
schools  about  here  are  efficient  and  that  the  teaching  in  them  is 
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thorough,  the  only  clear  exception  was  in  the  case  of  a  Pro- 
prietary College,  but  there  too  the  inefficient  head  has  left  and 
been  replaced  by  a  good  teacher. 

But  though  I  welcome  most  thoroughly  both  examination 
and  inspection  it  must  be  entrusted  to  competent  and  experienced 
hands,  and  in  my  opinion,  and  that  of  other  headmasters  here, 
no  one  but  the  universities  are  fit  to  conduct  either.  A  man 
who  is  sent  down  to  examine,  and  still  more  to  inspect,  must  be 
one  who  has  had  experience  himself  as  a  teacher  in  a  secondaiy 
school  of  the  same  kind  as  the  one  to  which  he  is  sent.  He 
ought  to  be  no  stranger  to  the  feelings  and  difficulties  of 
university  men,  he  should  know  how  great  are  the  difficulties  of 
working  a  class  now  that  there  are  so  many  examinations  which 
a  boy  has  to  pass  in  order  to  enter  a  profession,  or  a  university 
or  a  technical  college,  above  all  he  should  be  one  who  has  no 
strong  bias  in  favour  of  any  particular  system  of  education  but 
one  who  can  make  allowances  for  the  play  of  local  opinion  and 
the  traditions  which  even  a  small  school  groujM  round  itself  in 
fifty  years.  There  are  many  men  now  residing  at  the  universities 
with  some  experience  of  school  life  who  would  make  excellent 
inspectors,  and  their  visits  would  be  welcomed  in  all  efficient 
private  schools.  No  school  that  could  help  itself  would  admit 
even  a  well  meaning  inspector  who  had  no  knowledge  of  better 
clnss  schools,  or  who  was  known  to  hold  peculiar  views,  or,  if  I 
may  venture  to  say  so,  who  was  not  a  gentleman.  It  is  not 
merely  a  workshop  or  manufactory  that  he  will  enter  but  the 
home  of  an  Englishman,  or  Englishwoman,  and  though  it  is  only 
just  that  those  who  conduct  a  most  important  business  should 
prove  that  they  are  competent,  yet  provided  that  is  done  their 
wishes  and  even  their  prejudices  may  well  be  humoured,  and 
even  as  it  is,  British  parents  are  as  a  rule  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

I  would  suggest  that  schools  who  are  willing  to  be  visited  by 
official  inspectors  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge  should  not  bo 
forced  to  submit  to  Government  inspection.  As  to  examination, 
if  a  whole  school  could  be  examined  at  a  moderate  cost  most 
private  schools  would  welcome  such  examination,  or  I  would 
force  them  to  submit  to  it,  but  such  examination  should  be  on 
the  lines  of  the  university  local  examinations  and  not  mere 
questions  on  fact,  which  appear  to  delight  those  who  examine  at 
the  primary  schools. 


VI. 

(3.)  The  boys  from  board  schools  are  not  as  a  rule  in  this 
neighbourhood  able  to  do  the  work  of  the  lower  classes  in 
secondary  schools,  and  except  in  the  case  of  really  clever  boys  it 
is  a  pity  to  turn  their  education  in  the  direction  of  sedentary 
pursuits^  which  are  already  too  full.  Parents  here  feel  this,  and 
few  board  school  biys  are  willing  to  continue  at  school. 
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VIL — The  Training  of  Teachers. 

The  only  real  training  that  can  be  of  any  good  in  a  secondary 
school  is  that  which  the  teacher  has  received  in  his  own  school 
days  and  at  his  university,  and  afterwards  as  under  master 
under  some  good  head 

The  two  great  qualifications  needed  in  a  teacher  besides  the 
elementary  ones  of  industry  and  temper,  are  to  be  able  to  keep 
order  and  to  stir,  interest  in  his  pupils.  A  1x>y  who  has  been 
a  monitor  at  a  creat  school  and  has  not  failed,  or  who  has  been 
Captain  of  his  College  XI.  or  YIIL,  will  generally  succeed  in  the 
first ;  no  one  can  hope  to  essay  the  second  unless  he  possesses 
wide  reading  and  enthufdasro.  None  of  these  qualities  are  given 
or  improved  by  examination  in  educational  theories.  I  have  read 
many  books  90  education,  including  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick's  ; 
excellent  leaflets,  but  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  form  a 
teacher.  There  are  so  many  methods,  and  a  good  master  reaches 
the  goal  by  so  many  different  paths  that  I  cannot  see  how  any 
rule  can  be  laid  down. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  captious  to  notice  that  many  of  the  best 
writers  on  education — I  do  not,  of  couise,  allude  to  Bfr.  Sidgwick 
— faile  I  as  practical  teachers.  I  have  never  found  anyone  who 
could  explain  in  words  how  he  was  so  successful  in  teaching  any 
particular  subject  except  that  he  loved  it ;  certainly  no  one  can 
explain  why  some  masters  never  can  keep  order.  No  doubt  a 
very  great  deal  mi^ht  be  done  by  experiments  like  that  by 
Dr.  Fearon,  at  Winchester,  in  putting  young  graduates  to  teach 
before  his  eyes,  but  chiefly,  I  think,  in  showing  those  who 
are  not  able  to  teach  that  they  had  better  seek  some  other 
profession. 

(6.)  The  system  of  training  pursued  in  elementary  schools  is 
particularly  unsuited  to  secondary  schools.  Much  too  much 
stress  is  laid  on  form  and  on  systems  of  marking,  and  the  like — 
as  far  as  I  can  tell  from  my  experience  as  manager  of  a  board 
school.  The  trained  teachers  cannot  teach  as  well  as  graduates, 
and  pretty  much  the  same  proportion  of  them  as  of  university 
men  fail  to  maintain  discipline.  I  am  not  saying  that  pass 
men  should  be  allowed  to  become  teachers  without  any  further 
preparation,  but  T  would  rather  see  them  compelled  to  take  up 
some  higher  subjects,  say  a  foreign  language,  or  even  the  study 
and  practice  of  gymnastics  at  a  first-rate  gymnasium  before 
calling  them  to  take  a  post.  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  best 
elementary  teachers  during  the  summer  meetmg  at  Wadham  a 
few  years  ago,  and  not  one  expressed  any  belief  in  the  training 
they  had  received. 

(c.)  The  universities  would  probably  make  the  fewest  mistakes, 
as  thjy  are  more  in  touch  with  the  little  schools  than  any 
Government  authorities  could  be. 
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VII. — Reg  istration. 

(2.)  All  teachers  ought  to  be  registered.  No  one  should  ba 
allowed  to  register  who  has  not  taken  a  university  degree  in 
honours,  or  in  addition  to  taking  a  pass  degree  has  qualified  in 
some  special  subject.  Registration,  in  the  future,  should  be 
compulsory  on  all  teachei-s.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  few  schools 
still  exist  where  the  masters  are  grossly  uneducated  and  incom- 
petent, but  I  think  that  tbese  are  chiefly  preparatory  schools, 
where  the  parents  are  indifferent  to  everything  except  the  food 
and  lodging,  and  as  examinations  are  very  harmful  to  small 
boys  and  girls,  the  only  cure  is  to  see  that  those  who  undertake 
such  a  charge  have  some  qualification.  No  private  school  that 
objected  to  get  proper  masters  could  fairly  complain  if  its  defici- 
encies were  brought  before  the  public  eye.  Very  many  people 
who  are  in  do  degree  fitted  to  teach  are  eminently  suited  to 
undertake  the  care  of  little  children,  and  it  is  most  desirable 
that  nothing  should  be  done  to  prevent  the  heads  of  schools 
retaining  the  fiervices  of  .such  persons  when  they  can  be  got. 
The  moral  tone  of  a  school  is  to  some  degree  in  their  hands,  and 
we  need  their  assistance  at  every  step. 

YIlL-^-District  Authorities  for  Secondary  Education, 

(1.)  The  area  would  be  that  of  a  county  or  a  county  borough ; 
the  authority  of  a  borough  should  include  its  suburbs,  which  are 
practically  part  of  itself,  and  which  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  country  districts.  There  is  too  a  tendency  to  place 
schools  just  outside  a  town. 

(2.)  A  committee  constituted  like  the  present  Free  Libraiy 
Committees,  half  of  public  representatives  and  half  of  experti^, 
would  be  best.  The  danger  appears  to  be  that  the  expeits  might 
be  more  of  the  class  who  call  themselves  educationists,  who  have 
no  real  knowledge  of  schools  and  have  not  the  plain  common 
sense  of  town  councillors.  I  have  worked  for  some  years  in  the 
Southampton  Free  Library  Committee  with  members  of  the 
town  council  and  also  as  extension  sscretary  with  members  of 
the  County  Technical  Committee,  and  I  am  sure  that  English 
business  men  are  only  too  willing  to  follow  experts  in  matters 
of  which  they  have  peculiar  knowledge,  as  the  purchase  of  books 
for  a  library,  or  the  choice  of  popular  lectures.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  seen  a  mixed  council  of  councillors  and  educationists 
mismanage  an  important  institution  for  want  of  knowledge.  To 
avoid  this  danger  the  universities  should  be  asked  to  appoint 
one  or  two  experts  at  least  to  sit  on  the  district  authority;  of 
course  if  money  is  to  be  expended  the  representative  body  must, 
on  the  last  resort,  be  supreme. 

(3.)  The  school  board  is  practically  unfit  to  undertake  the 
control  of  secondaiy  education  because  it  is  elected  for  quite  a 
different  task,  and  there  is  no  certainty  that  its  members  would 
be  suitable  men.     I  have  indicated  in  my  last  answer  the  body 
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that  I  consider  would  do  least  harm.     Secondary  schools  are  at 
any  rate  free  from  the  religious  difference  of  primary  schools.   ' 

(5.)  It  would  be  very  unjust  if  bodies  which  have  done  very 
much  to  further  the  education  in  England  such  as  the  local 
examination  and  extension  committees,  and  the  most  important 
public  and  private  schools  in  a  district  had  no  representation  in 
a  district  authority.  Perhaps  the  universities  might  be  a^ked 
to  nominate  local  experts,  or  the  town  council  might  co-opt 
members,  but  at  any  rate  all  schools  concerned  should  be  allowed 
to  state  their  claims  before  such  bodies. 

(6.)  It  will  be  a  great  pity  to  give  district  authorities  any 
power  that  will  enable  them  to  direct  or  control  the  studies  of 
the  boys  attending  the  secondary  schools  of  their  district.  I  am 
sure  that  in  most  cases  they  would  not  wish  to  use  this  power, 
but  there  would  always  be  a  danger,  though  even  this  would  be 
less  injurious  to  education  than  a  Government  contiol  that  would 
destroy  all  originalty  in  teachers  by  rigid  uniformity. 

Surely   it  wiU   be   better  to  improve  all   existing  schools, 

whether  public  or  private,  rather  than  to  create  new  ones,  except 

in  the  rare  case  where  a  locality  is  without  a  good  day  school 

Let  all  schools  be  inspected  and  examined  by  men  sent  down 

from  the  universities  who  can  make  their  report  if  it  is  desirable 

to  the  district  authority.     Then,  if  a  rate  is  levied,  and  I  do  not 

.43ay  this  is  desirable,  lei  it  be  given  to  all  schools  that  are 

./efficient  and  carried  on  in  suitable  premises.     Probably  the  most 

« inefficient  schools   still  existing  in   England  are   some  of  the 

<  Bmailer  endowed  schools  which  are  not  dependent  on   public 

support.     A  private  school  after  all  must,  at  any  rate,    gain 

public  favour  to  exist  at  all.  and  my  own  experience  at  a  great 

public  school  and  what  I  have  heard  ceii»inly  does  not  lead  me 

to  think  the  governing  bodies  interfere  with  headmasters  if  the 

numbers  keep  up.     Tliere  are  certainly  many  bad  teachers  in 

private  schools  and  many  foolish  ideas,  but  so  there  are  in  other 

schools. 

At  present  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  fashion  to  spend  money 
on  experiments  in  education,  not  at  least  for  private  men  to  so, 
but  the  old  custom  may  return,  and  it  is  a  pity  to  discourage 
any  enthusiasm  that  still  exists.  I  will  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  school  I  have  the  honour  to  be  headmaster  of  supplies  a 
distinct  want  in  Southampton.  It  is  older  than  most  of  the 
newer  public  schools  in  England,  and  Las  educated  some  dis- 
tinguished pupils  and  a  great  number  of  useful  men  in  all 
professions  and  some  trades.  Such  as  it  is  it  provides  an 
education  for  the  upper  middle  class  of  Southampton,  and 
competes  with  no  other  school,  for  no  other  of  the  same  kind 
exists.  If  a  rate  is  levied  from  the  benefit  of  which  it  is  excluded 
it  can  hardly  hope  to  survive  a  change  of  headmasters,  and  the 
best  site  in  the  town  will  be  given  up  for  building.  The  same 
result  would  follow,  if  Government  or  Local  Authority  were 
r^  I)ermitted  to  dictate  a  course  of  study.  There  are  already  numbers 
vof  examinations,  competition  and  pass,  army,  navy,  university, 
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public  school,  technical  colleges,  medical  and  legal,  which  boys 
have  io  be  prepared  for,  and  a  school  like  this  could  not  send  in 
its  boys  for  one  general  examination  except  one  like  the  local 
examination, 

Is  there  finally  any  advantage  in  making  education  uniform  ? 
Does  not  experience  teach  that  though  the  new  public  schools 
like  Cheltenham  have  been  a  success,  yet  most  of  the  private 
schools  are  far  better  than  what  are  called  county  schools.  The 
truth  is  that  a  school,  no  more  than  a  state,  can  be  judged  by 
size,  and  in  some  respects  a  small  school  of  60  or  70  boys  has 
some  peculiar  advantages.  The  head  of  the  house  is  also  the 
head  of  the  school,  and  has  time  at  his  disposal  to  attend  to  both 
sets  of  duties.  Each  boy  is  more  likely  to  receive  individual 
training  in  the  schoolroom  and  playground.  At  a  great  school 
the  weaker  members  Imve  no  particular  duty  to  their  school- 
fellows ;  the  elevens  will  be  filled  without  their  aid ;  there  are 
plenty  to  fill  school  offices.  It  is  difierent  in  a  small  school ; 
every  one  must  take  his  share,  just  as  in  a  good  small  college. 
Thus  each  boy  becomes  self-reliant  and  entirely  patriotic.  Though 
evil,  if  it  is  introduced,  is  more  deadly  than  in  a  larger  atmo- 
sphere, it  is  far  more  easily  excluded,  and  certain  vices  are  quite 
absent. 

If  this  is  so,  and  if  no  public  gain  can  follow  the  destruction 
of  good  private  schools,  then  I  &ink  those  whose  fathers  and 
grandfathers  have  established  and  carried  them  on,  deserve 
rather  gratitude  than  enmity,  and  should  have  the  same  support 
no  more  and  no  less  than  Parliament  may  decide  to  give  to 
secondary  schools  in  general. 

X. — Extension  Lectwres. 

(2.)  At  Southampton  the  boys  from  Banister  Court  and  the 
grammar  school  regularly  attend  the  more  popular  of  the  two 
extension  courses,  and  very  many  of  them  have  obtnined 
certificates  in  past  years.  It  would  be  a  great  pity  to  prevent 
masters  sending  their  boys  to  hear  men  like  Dr.  Mill  or 
Mr.  Mackinder  by  heaping  upon  their  shoulders  Government 
examinations ;  as  it  is  we  often  have  to  keep  boys  back  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  competition  or  qualifying  examinations.  Every 
opportunity  should  be  given  to  boys  to  think  for  themselves  and 
even  to  escape  from  that  routine  of  work  that  is  so  necessary 
for  sucaess,  but  not  I  think  an  absotute  good,  and  these  lectures 
give  us  just  what  we  want. 

!fX. — A  Central  Educational  Board. 

A  Board  that  would  collect  information,  make  reports,  and 
give  advice,  would  probably  do  good,  but  a  Board  that  would 
control  education  in  the  way  that  primary  education  is  controlled 
would  do  nothing  but  harm. 

A  central  Board  might  be  empowered  to  divert  endowments, 
which'  are  being  wasted  to  other  towns  and  districts,  though  I 
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doubt  if  local  opinion  would  permit  it.  I  do  not  think  the 
oonstitution  of  the  Board  would  matter  much,  if  all  interest 
were  represented,  and  if  it  were  not  permitted  to  assume  the 
direction  of  study  by  means  of  a  code.  Nothing  should  be  done 
to  force  schools  into  any  particular  grove  nor  to  interfere  with 
the  greatest  variety  of  studies  and  arrangements  by  which  boys 
are  trained  in  different  ways  to  fulfil  their  parts  in  life. 


ToKKSHIRE   LADIKS'  COUNCIL   OF  EDUCATION. 

Central  Office,  Carlton  Court, 
90,  Albion  Street,  Leeds, 
August  14, 1894. 

L — UNIVERSITIEa 

1. — (a.)  The  Council  are  of  opinion  that  the  a^  of  19  is 
preferable  to  18  for  a  girl  to  go  to  the  university,  but  that  (6) 
Competition  for  college  scholarships  should  take  place  as  soon  as 
a  girl  has  turned  18. 

2. — ^The  examination  of  schools  by  the  universities  has  on  the 
whole  worked  very  satisfactorily  up  to  this  point,  and  is  much 
to  be  preferred  to  the  exaroinatioti  of  individual  pupils  by  the 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  Local  Examinations. 

II. — Secondart  Schools  and  their  Arrangements. 

1. — It  is  most  desirable  that  public  provision  should  be  made 
for  a  Preparatory  Department  in  connexion  with  Secondary 
Schools,  because  one  of  the  great  difficulties  with  which 
Secondary  Schools  have  to  contend  is  the  lack  of  training  and 
discipline  in  the  majority  of  the  pupils  on  entering  the  schools. 
Owing  to  this  many  valuable  years  are  lost. 

2. — ^In  large  centres,  but  in  large  centres  only,  there  is  scope 
for  a  Second  Grade  as  well  as  a  First  Grade  School.  In  such 
cases  it  is  desirable  that  the  two  schools  should  be  under  the 
same  governing  body,  to  secure  proper  grading  and  prevent 
competition. 

3. — The  system  of  competitive  entrance  scholarships  has  not 
proved  altogether  satisfactory,  as  it  tends  to  prevent  candidates 
obteining  scholarships  while  sufficiently  young  to  profit  by 
them. 

4. — It  is  found  in  secondary  schools,  that  scholarship-holders 
from  elementary  schools  are  at  a  disadvantage  on  account  of 
their  ignorance  of  history,  geography,  &c. 

6. — It  is  thought  that  in  upper  secondary  schools,  where  the 
pupils  would  presumably  have  opportunities  of  subsequent 
technical  instruction,  the  technical  instruction  given  should  be 
limited  to  such  manual  training  as  is  taught  for  its  purely 
educational  value. 
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4.  Efficient  proprietary  and  private  schools  should  certainly 
not  be  disregarded  in  considering  the  question  of  founding  new 
public  schools,  as  such  action  would  bd  (a)  unjust  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  schools,  and  (6)  a  waste  of  money. 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the    Executive    Committee  of  the 

Council, 

Annie  T.  Eddison. 
Geu.  Hon.  Sec. 
Yorkshire  Ladies'  Council  of  Education. 
Central  Office — Carlton  Court, 
90,  Albion  Street,  Leeds. 


Memorial  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary 

Education. 


GBNTf^EMEN, 

As  your  Commission  has  been  appointed  to  consider  the 
best  method  of  providing  and  oiganising  Secondary  Education 
for  the  people  of  this  country,  we  beg  to  submit  to  your 
attention  views  which  we  believe  are  largely  shared  by  the 
/  wage-earning  workers  of  this  country  with  regard  to  Secondary 
Education.  They  begin  to  realise,  as  we  do,  how  deeply 
education  affects  the  well-being  of  all  classes,  but  more  espe- 
cially of  the  large  industrial^  class  which  constitutes  the  great 
majority  of  the  people. 

(I.)  Secondary  Education,  in  our  view,  must  be  defined,  and 
therefore  administered,  as  the  education  which  follows  and 
continues  primary  or  elementaiy  education. 

Secondary  schools,  which  provide  this  Secondary  Education, 
should  accordingly  be  so  related  to  primary  or  elementary  schools 
that  their  curriculum  will  proceed  upon  the  course  of  instruction 
given  in  the  latter,  and  be  a  continuation  and  development  of 
it.  As  primary  education  is  universally  obligatory,  and  is 
provided  for  all  children  in  the  country  in  our  elementary 
schools,  we  cannot  think  it  necessary  or  just  that  another  order 
of  schools,  under  the  title  of  secondary  schools,  shall  be  provided 
by  the  state  to  give  this  primary  education  to  the  children  of  a 
wealthier  section  of  the  community.  The  distinction  of  primary 
and  secondary  schools  should  be,  in  our  opinion,  strictly  and 
solely  ediLcational,  marking  the  successive  stages  of  ein  edu- 
cational curriculum ;  and  not  soeial,  marking  merely  different 
grades  of  social  rank. 

We  conceive  that  it  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  all  classes 
of  the  community  if  their  children  were  to  attend  a  common 
school,   and  thus  realise  and   enjoy   in   their  youth  common 
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interests  and  pursuits,  as  the  children  of  one  country.  But  if 
any  parents  wiU  not  avail  themselves  of  the  primary  schools 
which  the  State  has  already  provided  for  all  children,  we  think 
that  they  should  provide  at  their  own  cost  this  primary  edu- 
cation which  their  children  are  obliged  to  receive;  and  that  , 
expensive  socially-graded  schools  for  the  primary  education  of 
wealthier  people  should  not  be  provided  by  the  Stote  under  the 
misleading  title  of  secondary  schools. 

(11.)  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  immense .  endowments 
which  now  sustain  most  of  the  grammar  and  other  secondary 
schools  of  the  country  would,  if  such  endowments  were  wisely 
distributed  and  effectively  applied,  prove  almost,  if  not  wholly, 
adequate  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  secondary 
school  lin  every  district  of  the  country — if  such  a  secondary 
school  was  rigorously  confined  to  Secondary  Education,  and  did 
not  provide  primary  education  as  well.  This  secondary  school 
in  a  district  should  be  connected  with  and  adjusted  to  the 
primary  schools  of  that  district,  so  that  children  could  pass  on 
from  the  one  to  the  other. 

As  these  endowments,  which  at  present  sustain  the  grammar 
and  other  secondary  schools  of  the  country,  were  iu  most  cases 
originally  bequeathed  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  we 
hope  the  principle  wiU  be  universally  adopted,  which  has  been 
generally  enforced  by  the  Endowed  School  Commissioners,  and 
more  lately  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  In  new  schemes 
which  they  have  approved  for  the  reorganisation  of  endowed 
schools,  viz. : — ^that  exhibitions  be  open  in  the  secondary  school 
of  each  district  to  poor  children  in  that  district  who  have  shown 
conspicuous  ability  during  their  attendance  at  the  elementary 
school,  and  that  these  exhibitions  be  sufficient  not  only  to  pay 
the  fees  of  the  secondary  school,  but  also  to  aid  in  maintaining 
those  gifted  scholars  during  their  attendance  at  it.  We  believe 
that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  industrial  and  intellectual 
interests  of  the  country  that  eveiy  child  of  special  gifts  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  and  exercising  these  gifts 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 

(III.)  Since  we  regard  Secondary  Education  to  be  that  which  \ 
follows  and  continues  the  primary  education  of  the  elementary  | 
school,  and  is  intended  to  make  the  earlier  instruction  more 
useful  and  fruitful  in  the  subsequent  life  of  the  scholar,  we  very 
specially  urge  upon  your  Commission  that  such  Secondary 
Education  should  be  available  for  all  the  children  of  the  country, 
and  not  only  for  the  children  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes ; 
as  will  be  the  case  if  Secondary  Education  be  limited  to 
secondary  day  schools.  After  14  yeais  of  age,  at  the  latest, 
the  children  of  the  wage-earning  classes  must  go  to  work  in  the 
daytime.  For  them,  therefore,  the  Secondary  Education,  which 
they  require  and  deserve  as  much  as  the  children  of  the 
wealthier  classes,  must  be  given  in  secondary  evening  schools. 
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We  desire,  therefore,  that  in  considering  this  large  question  of 
Secondary  Education  for  the  whole  people,  you  will  not  ignore 
the  claims  and  necessities  of  the  wage-earning  classes,  which 
form  the  bulk  of  our  population. 

Such  secondary  eveninr/  schools  should  be  provided  for  all 
those  who  have  completed  the  primary  coarse  of  instruction  in 
the  day  or  evening  elementary  schools ;.  and  should  be,  in  our 
opinion,  like  the  day  elemejatary  schools,  of  two  orders — (i.) 
Higher  grade ;  (il)  Ordinaiy.  la  the  former,  opportunity 
should  be  given  to  scholars  who  have  passed  the  higher  standards 
in  the  day  schools  to  continue  their  education  so  as  to  fit  them- 
selves to  be  scientifically- trained  workmen,  and  to  receive  the 
fuller  equipment  and  influence  of  such  Secondary  Education  in 
preparation  for  the  duties  and  enjoyments  of  life.  The  ordinary 
secondary  schools  should  give  such  lessons  to  our  youth,  who 
have  not  passed  the  higher  standards,  as  they  are  able  to  receive, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract  and  profit  them,  so  as  to 
make  them  better  workmen  and  better  men  than  they  would 
otherwise  be.  In  both  grades  of  evening  secondary  schools  it 
will  be  even  more  necessary  than  in  day  secondary  schools  to 
care  for  the  physical,  and  social,  and  emotional  elements  of 
education,  bjs  well  as  the  intellectual.  The  polytechnic  institutes 
and  the  social  institutes  now  being  established  in  London  fulfil 
the  requirements  respectively  of  those  two  grades  of  evening 
secondary  schools.  Aiid  we  trust  that  you  may  not  overlook  in 
your  inquiries  and  your  report  what  we  consider  this  very 
important  department  of  Secondary  Eklucation^  which  concerns 
the  largest  section  of  the  community. 

(IV.)  The  Secondary  Education  of  the  working  classes  must 
to  a  large  extent  be  technical  and  manual.  The  first  necessity 
for  them  and  for  the  industries  of  the  country  is  that  they 
should  be  skilful  and  expert  workmen  and  workwomen.  We 
hope,  accordingly,  that  the  large  sum  of  money  divided  at 
present  under  tiie  Local  Taxation  Act  of  1891  among  the  county 
councils  of  the  country,  and  which  they  are  authorised  to  devote 
to  technical  and  manual  instruction,  may  become  permanently 
available  for  this  purpose,  and  be  wholly  appropriated  to  it. 

We  conceive  that  the  very  words  of  the  Act  which  limits  the 
application  of  this  money,  if  used  for  educational  purposes,  to 
technical  and  manual  instruction  show  that  it  should  be  chiefly 
applied  to  the  technical  and  manual  instruction  of  those  who 
will  be  engaged  through  their  life  in  mamcal  work,  and  whose 
\N  ork  requires,  for  its  highest  excellence,  technical  knowledge 
and  skill,  f  urth*  r,  these  men  and  women  form  the  bulk  of  the 
people ;  and  what  has  been  given  for  the  good  of  the  people 
must  in  equity  be  in  larcfest  measure  devoted  to  them. 

Whilst,  therefore,  we  willingly  allow  thnt  a  portion  of  it  should 
be  granted  to  day  secondary  schools,  so  as  to  aid  the  instruction 
in  them  of  the  children  of  our  middle  and  upper  classes  in 
technical  science  and  in  manual  work,  we  urge  that  the  sum 
so  devoted  shall  be  strictly  limited,  and  that  this  large  fund  be 
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principally  expended  in  the  technical  and  manual  instruction 
of  thoee  who  are  to  earn  their  livelihood  by  the  skilftil  use  of 
their  hands — in  day  and  evening  elementary  schools,  for  scholars 
who  are  not  receiving  instruction  in  "  standard  "  subjects,  and  in 
secondary  evening  schools. 

(Signed)        Henry  Broadhurst,  M.P. 

George  Howell,  M.P. 
Councillor     Reuben     Davls,    President, 

Nottingham  and  District  Trades'  Council. 
John   Jepson,   Secretary,   Nottingham    and 
District  Trades'  Council. 

(Representing  30,000  members.) 
R.  W.  Walters,  President,  Manchester  and 

Salford  Trades'  and  Labour  Council. 
H.    Preston,     Treasurer,    Manchester    and 

Salford  Trades'  and  Labour  Council. 
Geo.  D.  Kelley,  Secretary.  Manchester  and 
Salford  Trades'  and  Labour  Council. 
(Representing  25,000  members.) 
Jeremiah     Woolley,      President,     Preston 

Trades  Council. 
Luke  Park,  Secretiry,  Preston  Trades'  Council. 

(Representing  8,000  members.) 
James  Mann,  President,  Dundee  and  District 

United  Trades'  and  Labour  Council. 
David  Liddell,  Vice-President,  Dundee  and 
District  United  Trades'  and  Labour  Council. 
James  Reid,  Treasurer,  Dundee  and  District 

United  Trades'  and  Labour  Council. 
P.   Reid,   Secretary,    Dimdee    and    District 

United  Trades'  and  Labour  Council. 
John   Mackay,   Member  of  Executive    for 

ditto. 
Geo.   Walker,   Member    of    Executive   for 
ditto. 

(Representing  6,000  organised  workers.) 
Councillor    Jonas    W.    Crossland,    J.P., 
President,    Halifax   and    District    Trades*^ 
and  Labour  Council. 
Ald.     James     Tattersall,    Vice-President, 
Halifax  and  District  Trades'  and  Labour 
Council. 
Arthur    Taylor,    Secretary,   Halifax    and 

District  Trades'  and  Labour  Coiincil. 

James  Parker,  Financial  Secietary,  Halirax 

and  District  Trades'  and  Iiabour  Council. 

(Representing  4,000  members.) 

W.   SissLiNG,   President,    Long    Eaton    and 

District  Trades'  Council 
E.  J.   BoNSALL,  Secretarv,  Long  Enton  and 
District  Trades'  Council. 

(Representing  600  members.) 
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S.  Butler,  J.R,  Chairman,  Long  Eaton  Urban 

Council. 
Qeorqe  Bastard,  Chairman,  Midland  Section 
Co-operative  Union,  Limited. 

Duncan  McInnes,  Secretary,  Midland  Section 
Co-operative  Union,  Limited. 

W,  J.  Douse,  Treasurer,  Nottingham  Co- 
operative Society^  and  Member  of  Midland 
Board  of  Co-operative  Union. 

Joseph  Buckley,  Chairman,  Oldham  In- 
dustrial Co-imperative  Society's  Educational 
Committee. 

Geo.  Wm.  Qolledoe,  Secretar3^,  Doncaster 
Mutual  Co-operative  and  Industrial  Society. 

Duncan  McInnes,  Secretary,  Lincoln  Equi- 
table Co-operative  and  Industrial  Society. 

Thomas  Butler,  Secretary,  Wellingboro' 
Co-operative  Society. 

Harry  Bailey  Clarke,  President,  Hunting- 
don Industrial  Co-operative  Society. 

John  Collins,  President,  Hucknall  Torkard 
Co-operative  Society. 

William  Adey  Lowery,  Hetton  Downs 
Amicable  Industrial  Society. 

Abr.  Park,  J.P.,  President  of  the  Lancashire 
and  neighbouring  counties  P.S.A.  Societies, 
and  President  of  Ashton-under-Lyne  P.S.A. 
Society. 

Henry  Sugden,  President,  P.S.A.  Brighouse. 

E.  W.  Williams,  Secretary,    „ 

H.  J.  Turner, 

Clayton  Walker,  Secretary,  Nottingham 
and  District  Federation  of  P.S.A.  Classes. 

Samuel  Bradbury, 

Edwin  Cope, 

William  Fjjnt,  Chairman. 

S.    Arthur  Gittins,  Vice- 
Chairmau, 


j>  ff  f* 


Geo.  Hoyes, 

John  Keywood, 

Thomas  Kimber, 

Geo.  Massey, 

John  Pinder, 

James  Powell, 

W.  H-  Wheatcroft, 

Charles  White,  J 

Henry  Popham,  Secretary  to  Committee. 
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COUNTY  COUNCIL  EDUCATION  GRANTS  AND 
EVENING  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS. 


Memorial  by  the  Working  Men  Managers  of  the 
Nottingham  School  Board's  Evening  Con- 
tinuation Schools  to  Members  of  Parliament, 
Trades'  Councils,  and  others. 


The  evening  school  managers  appointed  by  the  Nottingham 
School  Board,  most  of  them  working  men,  who  have  been 
entrusted  by  the  School  Board  with  a  special  responsibility  in 
regard  to  the  continuous  prax^tical  education  of  the  young  people 
of  the  town,  have  been  led  by  their  position  to  see  the  great 
importance  of  higher — especially  technical — education  for  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  country.  They  have  looked,  accordingly, 
with  much  interest  and  concern  to  the  administration  of  the 
Technical  Instruction  Acts,  and  the  application  by  the  county 
councils  and  county  boroughs  of  the  funds  accruing  under  the 
Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890 ;  which  money 
has  been  generally  appropriated  to  educational  purposes. 

In  the  town  of  Nottingham  the  evening  school  managers 
have  recently  applied  to  the  committee  of  the  Univereity 
College  to  give  a  number  of  scholarships  to  young  people  who 
have  attended  the  evening  schools,  in  order  that  they  may  share 
in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  technical  education  grants. 
The  managers  are  pleased  to  say  the  justice  of  their  claim  has 
already  been  acknowledged  by  the  committee  of  the  University 
College,  who  have  granted  a  number  of  scholarships  for  students 
attending  the  continuution  schools. 

They  are  glad  to  learn  that  elsewhere — especially  by  aiding 
evening  continuation  schools — county  councils  have  given  a 
small  portion  of  the  large  sums  which  they  spend  on  technical 
education  for  the  benefit  of  the  industrial  classes.  That  class, 
however,  forms  the  great  niajority  of  the  people,  and  should 
share  more  largely  in  the  vast  sums  devoted  by  county  councils 
to  technical  and  Secondary  Education. 

The  managers  have  learned  with  great  satisfaction  of  the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  consider  the  present 
condition  of  Secondary  Education  in  England. 

Certain  facts  have  been  laid  before  the  managers  which,  taken 
together  with   their  experiences  in   this  town,   lead   them  to 
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believe  that  the  working  classes  have  not  received  anything  like- 
their  due  share  in  the  county  council  education  grants,  and 
that  there  are  certain  tendencies  at  work  which  may  direct 
these  large  sums  of  money  chiefly  to  the  Secondary  Education  of 
those  who  do  not  so  much  need  assistance. 

They,  therefore,  pray  that  you  will  lay  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Secondary  Education  their  views  on  this 
important  subject ;  and  do  your  utmost  to  secure  for  their  sons 
and  daughters  all  possible  advantages  of  the  proposed  Secondary 
Education  scheme,  under  conditions  that  are  alone  possible  ta 
them ;  and  that  they  ma}'  fully  share  in  all  moneys  applied  by 
county  councils  to  technical  education. 

The  managers  feel  they  cannot  too  strongly  express  their 
conviction  that  only  in  the  evening  continuation  schools  can  the 
great  majority  of  the  young  people  of  this  country  receive  a 
secondary  education.  On  this  account  they  plead  with  you  that 
you  will  earnestly  consider  this  matter ;  and  do  your  utmost  to 
protect  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  which  are  bound  up 
with  higher-^specially  technical — education. 

That  the  ev^ening  continuation  schools  may  receive  the 
encouragement  and  advancement  which  they  justly  merit ;  and 
that  they  may  speedily  be  brought  to  a  high  state  of  practical 
UBefulness  to  the  young  people  of  our  country,  is  the  earnest- 
desire  of  the  100  local  managera  of  the  Nottingham  Board's 
continuation  schools,  on  whose  behalf  we  subscribe  ourselves. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

Samuel  Bradbury,  "| 

Edwin  Cope, 

William  Flint,  Chairman. 

S.  AR'muR  GiTTiNS,  Vice -Chairman. 

Geo.  Hoyes, 

Thomas  Kimber, 

Geo.  Massey, 

John  Pindbr, 

James  Powell, 

Hy.  Sanderson, 

W.  H.  Wheatcroft, 

Charles  White,  J 

Henry  Popham,  Organizing  Superintendent  of  Evening 

School  Management 
School  Board  Offices, 

Victoria  Street,  Nottingham, 
June,  1894. 
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Memorial  of  Seventeen  Private  School  Teachers. 

Univei-sity  Club  for  Ladies, 

47,  Maddox  Sti-eet,  W, 
Sir,  September  30,  1894. 

We  are  sending  you  the  memorial  to  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Secondary  Education,  of  which  we  informed  you  some 
time  ago,  and  which  you  said  the  Commission  v?isl)ed  to  receive 
on  October  1st. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  the  Commissioners  may  be  interested  in 
hearing  from  us  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  weighed  with 
those  who  refused  to  sign.     They  seem  to  be  mainly  these: — 

1.  Some,   perhaps  the   greatest  number,  think  that    vested 

interests  do  give  a  claim  to  compensation,  and  they  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  say  that  they  emphatically  repudiate 
such  a  claim. 

2.  A  few  object  to  putting  themselves  definitely  in  opposition 

to  the  Private  Schools'  Association,  as  they  think  it  is 
doing  good  work,  though  they  do  not  quite  approve  of  its 
action  in  this  matter,  and  much  prefer  the  terms  of 
our  memorial  to  those  promoted  by  the  Private  Schools' 
Association. 

3.  In  one  or  two  cases,  there  was  a  feeling  that  individual 

initiative  and  a  chance  of  developing  originality  are  two 
extremely  important  things  that  we  ought  at  all  costs  to 
preserve  ;  tliat  these  are  now  found  in  private  schools  ;  that 
under  any  system  of  Government  control  they  would 
most  likely  be  sacrificed  ;  and  that  the  danger  is  so  immi- 
nent and  so  grave,  that  we  ought  not  to  refuse  to  work 
with  any  opposition,  even  though  based  on  low  motives,, 
that  may  help  to  avert  it. 

4.  There  was  also  very  frequently  a  vague  feeling  that  private 

schools  have  a  right  to  be  free  from  interference  of  any 
kind,  and  that  in  order  to  secure  this,  it  is  best  to  leave 
things  as  they  are. 

We  are  sorry  not  to  have  more  signatures,  but  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  profession  of  private  school-keeping,  when  any- 
one, capable  or  incapable,  is  free  to  start  a  school,  we  cannot  help 
feeling  glad  that  there  are  as  many  as  12  who  can  heartily 
endoiso  the  terms  of  our  memorial,  besides  the  many  who 
sympathise  with  it,  but  are  too  vague  to  venture  on  any  definite 
committal  of  themselves. 

We  are,  &c. 
(Signed)        Mary  R.  Lace7. 

Annie  Town.send. 
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MEMORIAL  TO  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  SECONDARY 

EDUCATION. 

"  The  FriTate  Schools'  Association  is  opposing  the  Secondary  Education 
Bill  in  its  present  form,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  unjust  to  private  schools. 
It  claims  to  have  two  objects  in  view,  (1)  to  promote  the  interests  of 
education  by  securing  to  schools  of  this  kind  their  due  place  in  our 
educational  system ;  (2)  to  defend  the  interests  of  their  proprietors  on  the 
ground  of  the  rights  of  propertv. 

*'  We  believe  that  private  schools  can  do  good  work,  and  we  are  anxious 
to  secure  the  recognition  of  this  fact  b^  those  who  will  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  reorganising  English  education ;  bttt  we  must  protest  strongly 
against  the  intrusion  into  this  question  of  any  talk  about  the  rights  of 
property.  We  wish  it  to  be  discussed  solely  on  its  merits  :  if  we  cannot 
show  that  private  schools  serve  the  public  interest,  we  cannot  justify  their 
continued  existicnce,  and  we  emphatically  repudiate  any  claim  to 
consideration  on  the  ^^und  of  vest^  interests. 

'*In  the  absence  of  an  organised  system  of  education,  much  has  of 
necessity  been  done  by  voluntary  effort.  We  beHeve  that  many  of  those 
who  have  taken  the  lead  in  these  efforts  have  been  inspired  by  the  desire 
to  do  good  public  service,  and  we  protest  against  the  stinna  cast  upon 
them  and  us  by  men  and  women  who  are  avowedly  moved  by  considera- 
tions of  private  interest  as  well  as  of  public  advantage.*' 


AjnraE  TowNSEND,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Newnham  College, 

Camb.,  Oakhurst,  Anerley,  S.E. 
Mary  R.  Lacey,  late  Student  of  Somerville  Hall,  Oxford ; 

Oxford   University  Extension  Lecturer;    Headmistress 

of  the  Grove  School  for  G-irls,  High  gate. 

ChABLOTIE  E.  BlRBBE, 

S.  Michael's  Avenue  School. 
Ettphekll  Hikton, 

Clare  House  School. 
Louisa  I.  Tallast, 

Eastgate  School,  Northampton. 
Edith  Boyle, 

Castle  Hall  School,  Northampton. 
8.  IsoBBL  M.  Wilson, 

Wembdon  House  School,  Northampton. 
Helen  M.  Gr.  Wilson, 

Wemldon  House  School,  Northampton. 
L.  a.  Law,  L.L.A., 

Headmistress,  Rotherham  High  School  for  Girls. 
Helen  Bayes, 

Polam  Hall,  Darlington. 
Rachel  B.  Lock  wood, 

Polam  Hall,  Darlington. 
I.  H.  Payne,  B.A.  (Lond.), 
Caroline  Ewen, 

Feldaping,  Red  Hill. 
Maby  Fbederica  Ewen, 

22,  Rotton  Park  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
Rosa  Jane  Ewen,  L.L.A., 

22,  Rotton  Park  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham 
Bachel  Baxford, 

Chertsey  House,  Red  Hill. 
Marian  Arcber  (Senior  Optime), 

Chertsey  House,  Red  Hill. 
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Memorial  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Devon  County 
School  to  the  Boyal  Conmiissioners  on 
Secondary  Education. 


We,  the  undersigQed,  Trustees  of  the  Devon  County  School, 
desire  to  be  permitted  to  lay  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Secondary  Eklucation  our  reasons  for  hoping  that  in  any  general 
plan  for  filling  up  the  interval  between  elementary  education 
and  that  given  in  the  public  schools  immediately  connected 
with  the  universities,  full  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
importance  of  securing  for  the  middle  classes  a  full  proportion 
of  public  boarding  schools. 

Without  any  wish  to  depreciate  the  value  of  day  schools,  we 
would  urge  that  they  alone  cannot  meet  the  requirements  and 
expectations  of  English  parents,  who  desire  for  their  children 
something  more  than  accurate  instruction ;  and  as  there  has 
prevailed  an  impression  that  a  good  boarding  school  must  be  an 
expensive  luxury,  we  are  anxious  to  draw  attention  to  the 
following  facts  and  figures. 

The  Devon  County  School  at  West  Buckland  was  undertaken 
in  the  year  1858,  under  the  special  sanction  itnd  encouragement 
of  the  late  £iarl  Fortescue,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Devon,  as  an 
experiment.  The  object  was  to  establish  a  school  which,  while 
self-supporting,  should  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  parents 
of  quite  moderate  means,  through  careful  economy  both  of 
capital  outlay  and  of  boarding  expenditure.  At  the  same  time,. 
it  was  hoped  that  the  tuition  might  be  kept  up  to  a  standard 
that  would  attract  boys  from  a  distance. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  was  decisive,  both  as  to  the 
limits  within  which  the  outlay  of  capital  and  the  charges  to 
parents  might  be  kept  without  detriment  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
school,  and  also  as  to  the  range  of  studies  which  might  honestly 
and  honourdbly  be  there  undertaken. 

For  20  years  (1858  to  1878)  the  progress  of  the  school  was 
marked  by  a  gradual  emd  uninterrupted  rise  in  numbers. 
Beginning  in  a  farmhouse  with  a  mere  nucleus  of  a  master  and 
a  few  boarders  the  school  showed  at  once  that  it  had  in  its 
originating  principles,  and  in  the  master  who  had  undertaken  to 
give  effect  to  them,  an  energy  of  life  and  growth ;  and  also  that 
it  was  meeting  a  real  and  felt  want  of  parents  and  of  the 
country.  Permanent  buildings  were  very  soon  required  for 
100  boarders,  and  these  again  to  be  enlarged,  and  in  the  year 
1876  there  were  150  boarders  in  residence.  It  is  true  that  the 
disastrous  agricultural  year  1879,  combined  with  other  general 
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causes,  such  as  the  completion  of  other  schools,  which  the  success 
of  the  County  School  had  stimulated,  and  especially  the  effect 
which  the  Act  of  1870  was  producing  in  the  improvement  of  the 
elementary  day  schools,  led  to  a  check  in  the  school's  progress, 
and  to  a  fall  in  its  numbers.  But  that  it  has  retained  its 
original  vigour  and  great  promise  of  usefulness  is  best  proved 
by  the  accompanying  prospectus  and  the  observations  of  one  of 
our  number  (the  Bishop  of  London)  on  revisitiug  the  school  at 
the  last  prize  day. 

Whatever  may  be  ihe  future  fortune  and  work  of  the  scliool, 
its  good  fortune  and  good  work  as  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
secondary  education  has  been  to  prove  that  public  boarding 
schools  ought  to  hold,  and  may  easily  be  enabled  to  take,  a 
strong  place  in  the  intermediate  education  of  England.  The 
Devon  County  School  has  proved  that  an  outlay  of  capital  not 
exceeding  1001.  per  boarder  will  provide  well-selected  sites, 
excellent  buildings,  and  all  requisite  equipment.  It  has  also 
proved  that  a  revenue  of  31?.  per  boarder  from  parents,  or 
scholarships,  will  suffice  in  schools  planned  for  150  to  200 
boarders  to  provide  every  reasonable  requisite,  both  for  board 
and  tuition,  and  also  for  interest  on  the  capital. 

Still  more  important  is  the  proof,  which  the  Devon  County 
School  has  given,  that  such  a  boarding  school  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  can  retain  the  element  of  independence 
and  self-support  is  aximirably  adapted  to  mitigate,  if  not  solve 
altogether,  those  social  and  religious  difficulties  which  tend  to 
perpetuate  by  education  hereditary  alienations.  In  the  Devon 
County  School  the  religious  and  Christian  character  of  the 
education  was  not  merely  taken  for  granted,  but  was  asserted 
in  a  marked  way  by  the  late-Earl  Fortescue  s  endowments  of  a 
chaplaincy.  Equally  from  the  first  the  full  right  of  the  parent 
to  express  his  wishes,  and  to  have  those  wishes  treated  with  the 
greatest  respect  and  loyalty  by  the  headmaster,  was  recognised^ 
And  the  history  of  the  school  under  both  the  headmasters  who 
have  had  charge  of  it  has,  we  believe,  proved  that  the  religious 
difficulty  has  been  solved  by  the  absence  of  all  complaint.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  social  difficulties.  Boys  of  almost  every 
social  grade,  including  those  who  have  won  the  free  scholarships, 
which  have  for  several  years  been  offered  to  pupils  from 
elementary  schools,  and  those,  whose  parents  and  themselves  have 
held  or  are  holding  good  positions  in  the  army  or  navy  or 
professions,  have  mingled  in  fair  proportion  with  the  sons  of 
farmers  and  tradesmen,  for  whom  more  especially  the  school 
was  founded.  And  the  result  has  been  an  affection  and 
enthusiasm  for  their  school  not  of  a  less  generous  quality  than 
that  which  animates  those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  passing 
through  Winchester  or  Rugby.  So  far  as  such  enthusiasm 
results  from  personal  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  pupil  for  his 
teacher,  day  schools  may,  of  course,  share  largely  in  the  credit 
of  producing  it.     But  it  is  only  in  the   boarding  school,  and 
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through  its  transuiitted  traditions,  that  a  stamp  of  public 
spirited  generosity  can  be  put  U[)on  the  character  of  successive 
generations.  An^l  this  stamp  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  all  teachers  should  receive  in  their  own  school  life.  Hence 
the  special  value,  we  submit,  of  the  proofs  offered,  that  so  far 
from  public  boarding  schools,  which  alone  give  this  stamp,  being 
expensive  luxuries,  tkey  may  really  be  encouraged  at  the  least 
possible  expenditure  of  public  money.  In  these  schools  the  cost 
of  the  board  can  be  shown  to  be  little,  if  at  all,  more  than  that 
of  a  boy  living  at  home,  where  everything  is  subordinated  to 
their  best  interests ;  then  the  cost  of  tuition  is  itself  regulated, 
as  in  day  schools,  by  the  number  of  pupils,  and  quite  as  great,  if 
not  greater,  assistance  can  be  given  by  endowments  or  public 
.grants  to  general  or  special  teaching,  as  in  day  schools. 

Several  similar  county  schools  have  been  started  since  the 
Devon  County  School  began  its  experiment.  Some  of  them  by 
marked  success,  others  by  fluctuating  fortune,  and  some  even 
by  their  failure,  have  illustrated  the  demand  that  exists  for  this 
kind  of  school,  and  also  the  diflBcuUies  that  lie  in  the  jvay 
of  meeting  it.  But  we  may,  in  particular,  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Royal  Commission  to  the  North-Eastern  County  School  at 
Barnard  Castle,  in  which  the  principles  here  advocated  have 
been  applied  to  a  group  of  three  contiguous  counties — North- 
umberland, Durham,  and  the  North  Riding.  In  this  school 
there  are  250  boarders,  and  the  charge  to  parents  is  Sll.  per 
annum.  The  parents,  in  the  year  1894,  were  charged  fees  to 
the  amount  of  7,712i.,  and  when  the  whole  cost  of  board  and 
tuition  had  been  accounted  for  there  was  a  surplus  of  744Z. 
carried  to  a  profit  and  loss  account. 

As  an  instance  of  the  prospect  there  may  be  of  future 
endowments  gathering  spontaneously  round  such  schools,  when 
once  they  have  been  established,  and  their  usefulness  approved, 
we  may  mention  that  we  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of 
acknowledging  a  legacy  of  1,000?.,  bequeathed  to  the  Devon 
County  Soho<3  by  the  widow  of  an  eminent  medical  man,  who 
had  been  highly  esteemed  in  North  Devon,  and  whose  name  and 
memory  she  thus  wished  to  connect  with  the  school  by  founding 
A  scholarship. 

^    F.  Londin: 

FORTESCUE. 

J.  L.  Brereton  (Prebendary). 

W.  Lewis  Stucley, 

W.  A.  Sanford.  r  ded  to  dp  so  , 

l^^^^'^^'  ^^     FORTESCUE.:*: 

Ebrington. 

C.   T.  D.  ACLAND.  J  .  ^ 

W.  W.  Karslake. — I  have  been  authorised  to  append  -*!» 
signature,  F.  Londin  :  , 


I  have  been  authorised 

by  every  Trustee 

whose  name  I  have 
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Note  on  the  Dick  Bequest.* 

James  Dick,  Esquire,  of  Finsbury  Square,  London,  and  a 
native  of  the  burgh  of  Forres,  Morayshire,  died  in  1828,  bequeath- 
ing nearly  his  whole  fortune  for  the  maintenance  and  assistance 
of  "  the  Country  Parochial  Schoolmasters  "  in  his  native  county 
of  Elgin  or  Moiay^and  in  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Banff  and 
Aberdeen.  ^ 

The  nett  annual  income  of  the  bequest  has  been  as  high  as 
6,489Z. ;  in  1889  it  amounted  to  3,785?. 

The  testator,  after  stating  his  object  to  be  the  formation  of  a 

fund  to  add  to  the  ^  "  very  trifling    salaries "  of  the  country 

parochial  schoolmasters,  desired  that  the  following  rules  should 

DC  observed  in  its  distribution. 

(1.)  That  the  country  parochial  schoolmasters  in  the  counties 

of  Aberdeen,  Banff  and  Moray,  exclusive  of  the  royal 

burghs,  should  alone  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 

fund. 

(2.)  That  the  income  should  be  applied  so  as  in  no  manner 

to  relieve  the  heritors,  or    others,   from    their  legal 

obligations  to  support  parochial  schoolmasters,  or  to 

diminish  the  extent  of  such  support,  or  to  interfere 

with  the  control  of  the  masters  or  of  the  schools  by 

the  proper  authorities. 

(3.)  That  the  trustees    should  have  discretion   to  apply  the 

income  in  such   manner  as  seemed  most    likely  to 

''  encourage   active   schoolmasters,   and  gradually   to 

'*  elevate  the  literary  character  of  the  parochial  school- 

"  masters  and  schools  aforesaid."    And  he  particularly 

recommended  the  trustees   to  pay  great  attention  to 

the  qualifications  and  diligence  of  the  masters  for  and 

in    superintending  the  education  of  students  at  the 

university  during  the  intervals  between  the  sessions, 

and  in  preparing  youths  for  entrance  to  the  university, 

''  taking  care    at  the  same  time  that   the  common 

"  branches  of  education  are  properly  attended  to  at  the 

"  said  parochial  schools." 

The  bequest  is  now  regulated  by  a  scheme  framed  by  the 
Educational  Endowments  Commission  and  approved  in  1890. 
The  principal  educational  provisions  are  to  the  following  effect : — 

I.  Schools  now  on  Bequest. 

1.  By  clause  25,  teachers  benefiting  by  the  bequest  who  were 
appointed  to  office  prior  to  1873  are  secured  in  an  annual  pay- 
ment, amounting  to  the  average  received  by  them  during  the 
flix  years  prior  to  April  1890  ;  provided  that  they  are  efficient, 
and   that  due  attention  is    paid    to  the  higher   subjects — ^the 

*  The  following  acconnt  of  the  Dick  Bequest  is  summarised  or  extracted  from 
tlie  report  to  the  trustees  of  the  bequest  made  in  the  year  1890,  by  Professor 
8.  S.  I^urie,  A.M.,  LL.D. 


payment  being  subject   to  "deduction    'shauia'^ey  cease  to 
"  pay  due  attention  to  the  higher  subjects." 

2.  By  clause  26,  teachers  appointed  subsequently  to  1873  are 
entitled  to  payment  of  15L,  provided  they  are  "eflBcient" 
and  ''  pay  due  attention  to  the  higher  subjects/'  and,  in  addition, 
they  will  receive  capitation  grants  for  every  child  receiving 
efficient  instruction  in  the  higher  subjects —  the  maximum  grant 
to  be  50{.  in  all. 


II.  New  Cases. 

1 .  Parochial  or  PvMie  Schoola. — By  dause  27,  grants  from  the 
Trustees  are  to  be  in  future,  as  vacancies  in  schools  occur,  paid 
to  the  school  boards  on  condition  that  the  teacher  be  a 
university  graduate,  and  that  the  teaching  staff  shall  be 
sufficient  to  enable  the  principal  master  to  give  time  to  the 
higher  branches.  The  grants  are  (by  clause  28)  to  be  similar  to 
those  fixed  in  clause  26,  and  paid  on  similar  conditions  as  to 
efficiency,  &c. 

2.  Central  Pvhlic  Schools, — By  clause  29,  the  governors  are 
(after  the  other  purposes  of  the  bequest  have  received  due 
effect)  empowered  to  make  special  grants  to  school  boards  of 
not  less  than  60L,  and  not  more  than  200Z.  annually,  to  assist 
certain  selected  centres  in  developing  the  higher  department  of 
their  schools.  The  amount  of  the  grant  is  to  be  determined 
after  taking  into  account  certain  considerations,  among  which 
are  the  extent  to  which  the  grant  is  met  by  local  rates, 
svbecriptiona  or  cUmations,  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  the  extent  to 
which  efficient  instruction  is  given  in  mechanical  drawing  and 
science  subjects,  the  adequacy  of  the  staff. 

[Capitation  grants  are  not  made  applicable  to  these  central 
schools.] 

Note  1. — The  only  provisions  which  operate  to  prevent  grants 
from  relieving  the  rates  are  contained  (a)  in  clause  26,  in  which 
it  is  provided  that  the  schoolmaster's  emoluments  shall  not  be 
less  than  those  at  present  provided  for  him  ;  (&)  sub-section  8  of 
clause  27,  which  says  "  that  the  grant  shall  not  be  applied  in 
relief  of  any  expenditure  which  the  school  board  mi^t 
reasonably  be  expected  to  incur  out  of  the  school  fund 

Note  2. — The  efficiency,  etc.,  of  the  schools  may  be  ascertained 
^*  by  examination  or  otherwise  "  (clauses  25  and  26) ;  and  "  in 
such  way  as  to  the  Governors  may  seem  best  "  (clause  28). 

Note  3. — "  Higher  subjects  "  are  not  defined. 

In  the  three  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray,  outside 
the  county  towns,  there  are  123  civil  parishes,  and  there  are 
alao  (A.D.  1890)  123  parochial  schools  participating  in  the 
bequest.  When  parishes  have  been  divided,  qvAXkd  sacra, 
there  are  sometimes  two  schools  within  the  limits  of  tiie  old 
civil  parish,  while,  again,  there  are  a  few  civil  parishes  which,  for 
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various  reasons,  have  not  taken  advantage  of  the  bequest.  The 
number  of  the  schools  on  the  bequest  is  less  than  it  was  in 
1872  by  twelve  schools,  and  shows  signs  of  decreasing.  The 
cause  of  the  decrease  is  the  unwillingness  of  a  few  of  the  less 
enlightened  school  boards  to  comply  with  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  the  bequest.  The  general  result,  however,  is  that 
there  is  no  jmrt  of  the  three  counties  whose  residents  are  not 
within  suflSciently  easy  reach  of  %  a  school  in  which  the  higher 
instruction  may  be  obtained. 

The  school  boards  have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  met  in 
the  most  liberal  way  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  1872  as  to 
schoolhouses.  These  ar5  good  and  ample.  The  apparatus  for 
teaching  is  also,  speaking  generally,  adequate.  The  dwelling- 
houses,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  are  good,  such  houses  as 
any  graduate-teacher  may  be  well  content  to  inhabit. 

The  emoluments  of  the  teachers^  apoi't  from  the  bequest, 
which  yields  an  addition  of  from  201,  to  45Z.,  according  to  merit, 
average  140Z.  per  annum,  in  addition  to  a  house.  There  are 
31  teachers  who  have  more  than  loOi,  a  year,  apart  from  the 
bequest,  and  a  house.  The  average  payment  from  the  bequest 
was  (in  1889)  30i.  88.  2d. 

Of  the  123  teachers  112  are  graduates  of  an  university,  and 
have  further  passed  the  Dick  Bequest  examination.  Two  of 
them  have  been  honoured  by  their  universities  with  the  degree 
of  LLD. 

The  emoluments,  it  will  be  seen,  apart  from  the  bequest,  are 
only  slightly  in  excess  of  those  of  other  rural  schools  in  the 
more  fertile  districts  of  Scotland,  and  the  question  naturally 
arises^  How  do  those  parishes  secure  the  services  of  men  of 
exceptionally  high  qualification  ?  The  answer  is  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  this,  that  the  Dick  Bequest  has  so  fostered  the  higher 
education  in  parochial  schools,  as  to  send  larger  numberij  of 
students  to  the  university  of  Aberdeen  from  rural  districts  than' 
could  in  ordinary  circumstances  have  been  sent,  and  that  the 
university,  having  educated  these  men,  thus  produces  a  supply 
of  graduates  who  are  well  content  to  return  into  the  counti^^ 
distHcts  and  hold  the  office  of  a  public  schoolmaster.  Had  there 
been  no  university  easily  accessible,  the  Dick  Bequest  would 
have  accomplished  little.  It  will  be  also  admitted  that  the 
mere  fact  that  the  schools  they  hold  are  known  as  **  Dick 
Bequest "  schools,  has  operated  to  make  the  position  and  status 
of  the  parochial  schoolmasters  more  attractive  in  the  northeast 
than  elsewhere.  It  has  been  a  brevet  of  rank.  These  teachers 
are  all  men  of  high  character,  of  good  ability,  and  sound 
education,  men  with  whom  any  "  gentleman  and  scholai: "  can 
sit  down  and  converse  on  terms  of  equality.  They  are,  with 
singularly  few  exceptions,  devoted  to  their  work,  and  hfl.y^ 
conferred  and  are  conferring  incalculable  benefits  on  the  children, 
of  the  thi'ee  counties. 

Another  question  will  naturally  be  put  by  those  familiar  with 
education  in  less  favoured  places — How  do  these  men  manage 
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to  do  80  much  more  and  higher  work  than  the  majority  of 
teachers  elsewhere?  The  answer  is  that  the  boards  have,  in 
very  many  cases,  shown  their  intelligence  by  allowing  one 
pupil  teacher  in  excess  of  the  Code  requirements,  or,  where  a 
pupil-teach^i'  would  have  sufficed,  they  have  appointed  a  female 
certificated  assistant.  Thus,  at  an  additional  expenditure  of 
from  151,  to  301.  per  annum,  the  board  has  come  to  the  help  of 
the  master.  In  such  graded  schools  as  Eeith^  Duffiown,  Huntly, 
and  Fraserburgh,  the  headmaster  is  practically  set  free  for  the 
higher  subjects  alone.  These  schools  are  technically  parochial 
or  "  public "  schools,  but  with  a  higher  or  "  secondary  depart- 
ment. This  separate  department  would  be  classified  as  a  high 
school  of  the  tliird  grade,  if  one  were  to  classify  the  high  schools 
of  Scotland  as  they  are  sometimes  classified  abroad. 

But  in  very  many  schools  the  master  has  only  the  usual 
amount  of  assistance,  and,  where  this  is  the  case,  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  Code,  during  the 
ordinary  school  day,  and  at  the  same  time  teach  more  than  the 
"first  stage"*  of  Latin,  Mathematics,  French,  etc.  But  so 
imbued  are  the  masters — even  those  in  this  position  as  to  staff — 
with  the  true  spirit  of  their  profession,  that  they  are  always 
ready  to  meet  their  advanced  boys  and  girls  before  and  after  the 
regular  school-hours.  Boys  nearing  the  university  stage  will 
frequently,  too,  be  welcomed  by  the  master  at  his  house  in  the 
evening,  there  to  continue  their  reading.  And  so  intimate  is 
the  connection  subsisting  between  the  country  school  and  th$ 
university  that  these  same  boys,  after  having  been  a  year  at 
the  university  (and  even  in  some  cases  two  years),  are  to  be 
found  during  the  summer  sitting  in  a  corner  of  the  school-house 
by  themselves  preparing  for  next  session's  work  under  the 
master's  direction.  In  the  remote,  poor,  and  elevated  village  of 
Tomantoul,  "  Liddell  and  Scott "  is  as  familiar  a  sight  to  the 
pupils  spelling  their  way  through  an  elementary  English  book^ 
as  it  is  to  the  gilded  youth  of  Eton  or  Harrow.  There,  too,  girls 
and  boys  of  the  poorest  classes  have  more  than  once  passed 
during  my  visit  from  the  perusal  of  Shakespeare  to  Racine,  from 
Bacine  to  Virgil,  and  from  Virgil  to  Euripides. 

It  will  be  seen,  accordingly,  tliat  this  higher  instruction  is  not 
a  question  of  time,  stafij  and  opportunity  alone.  All  ovei? 
Scotland  a  slight  excess  of  staff*  over  the  Code  requirements  is 
common.  It  is  a  question  of  the  class  of  teachers  employed. 
Round  this  one  consideration,  indeed,  all  educational  questions 
everywhere  centre.  A  graduate  who  has  himself  shown  the 
solid  qualities  necessary  for  working  his  way  up  from  a  humble 
social  gi'ade  to  the  position  he  holds  is  not  an  ordinary  graduate. 
In  the  deepest  and  highest  sense  of  the  word  he  is  an  "  Honours* 
man."  He  brings  with  him  to  his  work  a  moral  and  intellectual 
force  which  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate.     Through  this  mentat 


'<■'■■ 


*  Latin  accidence  ;  15  propositions  of  Euclid  and  the  beginning  of  A|gebm*> 
J^ench  acc?.dence.  '   *t>.       > 
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force  it  is  that  he  is  enabled  to  predispose  the  minds  of  his 
pupils  for  advanced  instruction ;  through  this  he  is  able  to 
accomplish  more,  with  very  raw  material,  in  a  brief  time  daily, 
than  a  less  educated  and  intellectual  man  could  possibly 
accomplish  even  with  the  best  intentions :  his  resources  are  not 
so  soon  exhausted. 

Then,  as  to  the  boys  and  girls  They  are  studying  the  higher 
branches  because  they  wish  to  study  them.  The  law  of  natural 
selection  has  been  going  on,  and  they  are  the  elect  minds  of  the 
school.  Their  learning  is  with  them  a  very  serious  business. 
Again  and  again  has  it  been  my  lot  to  examine  classes  not  only 
in  Latin,  Greek  and  Afatbematics,  but  also  in  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  the  pupils  of  which  brought  to  their  literary  work  a 
brightness  of  eye,  an  eagerness  of  intelligence,  and  a  readiness 
to  appreciate  linguistic  expression  and  aesthetic  beauties,  which 
have  made  the  apparently  prosaic  work  of  going  from  school  to 
school  refreshing  in  a  high  degree,  and  worth  any  expenditure 
of  labour.  And  all  this  the  work  of  one  quiet  man  with 
numerous  classes  to  attend  to^  and  no  consciousness  that  he  is 
doing  cuiything  extraordinary !  This  is  education.  Many  have 
doubted  what  a  good  education  can  accomplish  for  the  people ; 
no  one  can  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  one  of  the  best  of  these 
schools  and  retain  the  doubt. 

That  class  of  parochial-minded  politicians  who  grudge  salaries 
which  may  attractable  men,  will  find  in  the  north-east  that  such 
men  do  much  more  than  merely  teach  the  school.  The  influence 
of  a  high-class  elementary  schoolmaster  is  felt  through  the  whole 
district.  In  one  parish  he  is  the  soul  of  the  volunteer  movement, 
in  another  of  a  literary,  in  a  third  of  a  choral,  society.  He  is 
looked  up  to  as  an  educational  representative  and  a  social  force, 
and  not  merely  as  a  school  teacher. 

The  Endowed  Schools  and  Hospitals  Commission  (Scotland), 
in  the  report,  issued  in  1875,  say  of  the  teachers  aided  by  the 
Dick  Bequest : 

"  They  are  all  university  men,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
graduates  in  arts ;  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  also  are 
licentiates  in  theology ;  and  the  qualification  required  for  sharing 
in  this  bequest  is  said  to  be  higher  than  the  M.A.  de^ee  of 
Aberdeen.  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  (Sstrict, 
Dr.  Kefr,  being  asked, '  Do  you  think  the  effect  of  the  [Dick 
'  and  Milne]  Bequests  has  been  to  provide  for  these  counties 
'  teachers  of  a  higher  standard  of  educational  acquirements  ?  * 
replie<), '  There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that.     Out  of  the 

*  150  teachers  in  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray,  at  least  130  are 
'  Masters  of  Ai-ts.     You  will  find  that  nowhere  else  in  Scotland. 

*  .     .     .     Elsewhere  in  Scotland  you  will  not  find  one  in  fifty.' 

"  The  literary  character  of  the  schools,  too,  has  been  raised. 
'  There  are  comparatively  few  schools,'  says  Dr.  Kerr,  '  in 
'  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray,  in  which  the  higher  braiiches 

*  are  not  well  taught.     Latin  is  taught  in  almost  all ;  Qreek  in 

*  a  considerable  number,  and  in  some  very  well ;  and  the  parish 
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'  schoolmaster  does,  in  point  of  fact,  train  his  boys  up  to  the 
'  point  of  going  straight  to  the  university.  In  many  cases  the 
'  boy  takes  a  quarter  or  half  a  year  in  the  Old  Town  Grammar 
'  School  or  in  the  New  Town  Orammar  School,  to  give  point 
'  and  direction  to  his  work  before  entering  on  the  bursary 
'  competition  in  Aberdeen ;  but  a  great  many  go  straight  from 
'  the  parish  school  to  the  university,  and  carry  off  bursaries. 
'  At  all  events  the  fouQdation,  the  solid  work,  has  been  done  in 
'  the  parish  school' 

"  There  has  been  a  marked  increaese,"  the  Commissioners  go 
on  to  say,  "  in  the  proportion  of  pupils  learning  the  higher 
branches.  Since  1833  the  percentage  of  those  learning  I^tin 
has  risen  from  4*6  to  7*6 ;  Greek,  07  to  15 ;  Mathematics,  26 
to  4.6  ;  and  French,  which  40  years  ago  was  hardly  taught  at 
all,  is  now  learned  by  2-3  per  cent.  Nor  does  this  higher 
teaching  by  parish  schoolmasters  prevent  their  giving  equal 
attention  to  the  elementary  subjects.     '  I  believe  that  was  the 

*  case,'  says  Dr.  Kerr,  *  before  Government  grants  came  in  ;  but 
'  as  a  considerable  portion  of  their  income  depends  on  the 
'  receipt  of  the    Government    grant,    and    as   that    provides 

*  thoroughly  for  the  efficiency  of  the  lower  branches,  I  have 
'  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  parish  schools  of  Aberdeen, 
'  Banff,  and  Moray  will,  even  in  the  lower  branches,  compete 

*  with  any  other  schools  in  the  country.'  ^ 

"  The  acknowledged  excellence  of  the  schools,  especially  in  the 
higher  subjects,  is  due  no  doubt  partly  to  their  close  connexion 
with  the  university  of  Aberdeen  by  numerous  bursaries,  as 
well  as  by  these  graduate  teachers.  But,  without  the  improved 
salaries,  few  graduates  would  have  cared  to  serve  in  country 
parish  schools ;  and  without  such  teachers  the  bursaries  would 
hardly  bring  up  country  lads  sufficiently  prepared  to  attend  the 
university  classes. 

"  Thus  the  steady  flow  of  youthful  ability  from  the  country 
schools  in  this  part  of  Scotland  to  the  university,  and  from  the 
univei'sity  to  the  learned  professions,  including  that  of  parish 
schoolmaster,  is  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  bounty  of 
Mr.  Dick,  and  to  the  judicious  administration  of  this  endowment." 

Within  the  ten  years  ending  3lst  December  1888,  209  boys 
went  direct  from  the  pansh  schools  to  the  universities,  and  156 
went  to  the  universities  after  a  brief  stay  of  from  three  to  nine 
months  at  a  secondary  school — in  all  365  ;  in  other  words,  an 
average  of  more  than  36  [)er  annum  from  122  schools  scatteued 
over  the  three  counties. 

But  this  university  record,  satisfactory  as  it  is,  is  only  a  partial 
indication  of  the  work  done  by  tlie  parochial  schools ;  for  some 
are  not  included  who  went  forward  to  the  medical  preliminary, 
a  much  easier  examination,  however,  than  the  arts  bursary 
examination.  Moreover,  times  have  changed  since  the  only 
pathway  from  the  plough  or  the  forge  to  occupations  requiring 
higher  qualifications  was  the  university.  The  examinations 
for  admission  as  apothecaries'  apprentices*  (the  pharmaceutical 
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examination),  the  "  university  local  "  examinations  (junior  and 
senior),  the  law  agents'  examination,  the  examination  for 
admission  to  training  colleges  (this  chiefly  taken  advantage  of 
by  girls),  and  for  the  L.L.A.  of  St.  Andrews  University,  have  all 
been  sought,  and  [)assed  by  pupils  direct  from  the  parochial 
schools.  How  does  it  stand  with  these  numerous  outlets  for 
clever  boys  and  girls  ? 

Pharmaceutical  examination        -  -             -  121 

University  junior  local             -  -                 -  116 

„          senior     „       -             -  -             -  47 

Law  agent's  examination  -             -  -           -  66 

Training  college  examination      -  -             -  188 

L.L.A.,  St.  Andrews       -             -  -               -  8 

Total  -  -     546 

Or  an  average  of  about  50*5  per  annum.  That  is  to  say, 
including  the  university  examination,  an  average  of  86*5  boys 
and  girls  are  annually  passed  on  from  the  rural  sctiools  to  the 
more  skilled  occupations  and  to  the  professions. 
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Form  prepared  for  use  of  Assistant  Commissioners  of^  the 
Charity  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  the  Inspection  of 
Endowments  for  which  Schemes  have  been  made  under 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts, 


Date  of  Scheme 


Name  of  Endowment 


Date  of  subsequent  amendments! 
of  Scheme.  J 

Place . 

Date  of  visit  of  Assistant  Commissioner 

County . 


1.  Situation,  population  and  indus- 

tries of  place. 

2.  Number    of    schohirs,    condition 

of  school,   and    income    from 
endowment  at  date  of  scheme. 

3.  Condition    of    property    of    the 

charity. 

4.  Financial  arrangements  : — 

(a.)  Transmission  and  publication 
of  accounts. 

(6.)  Temporary  provisions. 

(c.)  Amounts  set  apart  for  non- 
educational  purposes. 

(d.)  For  ma'ntenance  or  other 
purpo8e.^  in  elementary 
schools. 

(e.)  Replacement  of  capital ;  re- 
pairs and  improvements 
fund  ;  superannuatioi^ 

fund  for  teachers  ;  surplus. 

(/.)  Observations  on  accounts. 

5.  School  site  and  buildings. 
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6.  Governing  body : — 

(a.)  Names  of  governors,  showing 
capacity  in  which  each 
sei*ves  and  when  term  of 
office  expires  (those  present 
at  inspection  marked  *). 

(6.)  Have  governors  been  regularly 
appointed  ?  Any  observa- 
tions on  working  of  election 
provisions.  Any  expenses 
incurred  in  respect  of  the 
appointments. 

(c.)  Attendance  of  governors  : — 
(i.)  Ex-officio. 
(ii.)  Representative, 
(iii.)  Co-optative. 

(d.)  Arrangements  of  the  governors 
for  the  discharge  of  business 
under  common  form  clauses 
of  the  scheme.  Any  ob- 
servations on  working  of 
these  clauses. 

7.  Educational  arrangements  staff: — 

(a,)  Head  master — date  of  appoint- 
ment, qualifications,  family, 
fixed  stipend,  capitation 
payments,  total  emoluments. 

(b.)  Assistant  masters : — 

(i.)  Regular — dates  of  appoint- 
ment, qualifications^  and 
emoluments. 

(ii.)  Occasional  or  visiting : — 

Opinion  as  to  adequacy  of 
staff. 

8.  Amount  of  entrance^  tuition,  and 

boarding  fees  charged  in  the 
school. 

Any     extra     charges,    e.g.,    for 
stationery,  school  games,  &c 

9.  Preseiit   number    of    schoUrs   in 

attendance,  clistingu  >Ijing 

boarders    from    day   scholar.^', 


ages,  residence,  and  occupation 
of  parents. 
Recent   increase   or   decrease  in 
number  of  scholars. 

10.  Character  of  instruction  given  in 

the  school 

(a.)  Religious  : — 

Working  of  conscience 
clause— day  boys  and 
boarders. 

(b.)  Secular: — 

Whether  in  accordance  with 
the  scheme  as  to  subjects 
prescribed  ? 

Any  such  subject  not  taujjht, 
and  why  ? 

Whether  suitable  to  the 
gmde  of  school  con- 
templated ? 

If  extra  fee  for  any  subject, 
what  is  the  result  ? 

How  is  school  classified  ? 

Have  the  governors  made 
any  regulations  for  the 
admission  examination, 
and  how  is  it  graduated 
according  to  the  age  of 
the  scholars  ? 

11.  Character  and  result  of  exami- 

nations, internal  and  external. 
If  directed  by  scheme,  has 
report  been  sent  to  the  Com- 
missioners  ? 

Number  of  file  containing  ex- 
aminer's reports  ? 

Does  head  master  make  annual 
report  to  governors  ? 

12.  Number  and  classes   of   scholar- 

sliips  or  exhibitions  held  in 
the  school. 
Character  and  working  of  ex- 
aminations for  them,  specially 
for  scholars  from  public  ele- 
mentary schools. 


r^ 
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Number  of  exhibitioners  from 
the  school,  and  where  ex- 
hibitions are  held. 

Particulars  as  to  after  career  of 
scholars  and  exhibitioners. 

13.  Is    there    (a.)   any  circumstance 

specially  creditable  to  the 
school  which  the  governors  or 
head  master  may  desire  to 
mention  ? 

(6.)  Any  complaint  which  they 
wish  to  make  ? 

(c.)  How  is  the  school  regarded  in 
the  neighbourhood  ? 
Any  competing  schools  ? 

14.  (a.)  Any   failure   to    carry    into 

effect  provisions  of  the  scheme  ? 

Circumstances  alleged  by  govern- 
ing body  as  cause  of  f lolure  or 
disregard. 

(6.)  What  steps  required  in  order 
that  the  practice  may  in 
future  conform  to  the  law  ? 

15.  Is  any  amendment  of  the  scheme 

(a)  desired  by  the  governing 
body  or  other  persons  in- 
terested ?     Or, 

(6)  proper  to  be  made. 

16.  Any  other  remark  in  this  case. 
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Answers  to  (General  CirciQar  from  British  Colonies, 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  Foreign 
Countries. 
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Circular. 

HEADi  of  iNFOBlCATIOir  WHICH  it  is  DSSIKED  tO  OBTAIN   FBOIC  tbo 

^BKinsH  CoLONixa. 


1.  Wliat  is  your  experience  of  the  edncation  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
same  day  schools,  or  in  the  same  day  classeR,  and  what  is  your  opinion 
of  the  working  of  the  system,  and  as  to  the  conditions  most  favourable 
to  it  as  regards — 

Age  of  scholars  P 
Size  of  the  school? 

2.  Where  is  the  line  drawn  between  schools  for  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  respectively  P 

3.  What  system  has  been  tried,  and  with  what  results,  for  the  passing 
of  sdiolars  from  one  class  of  school  to  another ;  and  for  giving  aid  to 
poor  scholars  of  promise  P 

4.  What  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  way  of  bringing  technical  into 
proper  relation  with  general  education  in  your  secondary  schools  P 

5.  What  provision  exists  for  the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers  ? 
How  far  is  such  training  provided  in  connexion  with  the  universities  ? 

6.  How  far  is  Secondary  Education  given  free  of  charge  in  your  colony, 
and  how  has  the  system  worked  P 
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7.  Wliat  proportion  of  stndents  enter  jonr  universitieB  withoat  having 
preyioaslj  passed  tlirongh  a  secondary  school. 

8.  Has  there  been  any  material  change  since  1865  in  your  system  of 
public  Secondary  Education  P  If  bo,  what,  and  on  what  grounos  was  it 
called  for  P    Is  the  result  satisfactory  P 

9.  Has  there  recently  been  any  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
private  schools  in  your  colony  P  If  so,  to  what  cause  do  you  attribute  this 
increase  P 


Edncational 
experience. 


Oo^ucation  of 
boys  and  girls 
in  Ontario. 


ONTARIO. 

Bepues  received  from  Mr.  John  Seath,  High  School  Insfectob 

for  Ontario. 

1.  My  experience  in  connexion  with  the  secondary  school  system  of 
this  province  has  extended  every  33  years.  For  12  years  I  was  principal 
of  high  schools ;  for  11,  principal  of  a  collocate  institute ;  and  for  10 
jrears  I  have  been  provincial  inspector  of  hish  schools  and  colleffiate 
instHutes.  For  about  six  months  of  this  period  I  had  charge  of  a  sonool 
in  which  bors  and  girls  were  taught  in  the  same  building,  and  by  the 
same  staff,  but  in  separate  classes  except  in  the  case  of  the  seniors.  As 
inspector  I  saw  the  working  of  a  ooUegiate  institute  in  which,  until  about 
two  years  ago,  boys  and  girls  were  taught  in  sepai*ate  classes  but  in  th& 
same  building,  and,  except  in  a  few  cases,  under  the  same  teachers.  All 
of  the  rest  of  my  experience  has  been  in  connexion  with  high  schools  and 
collegiate  institutes  with  mixed  classes  of  boys  and  girls. 

2.  From  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  a  provincial  system  of  edu- 
cation, boys  and  girls  were  taught  together  in  all  the  primary  and 
secondsry  schools  with  a  few  exceptions  (for  a  time)  in  the  case  of  the 
latter;  and  about  10  years  ago  co-education  was  introduced  into  the 
provincial  university  (the  University  of  Toronto)  and  into  the  three 
denominational  universities  of  this  province.  At  present,  therefore^ 
co-education  prevails  throughout  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  and 
universities  of  Ontario. 

I  was  educated  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  and  came  to  this  country 
prejudiced  against  co-education  and  remained  bo  for  some  vears.    As  a 
result  of  my  experience,  I  am  now  strongly  in  favour  of  co-education,  for 
the  following  main  reasons  : — 
(1.)  It  is,  in  this  province,  the  most  economical  and  convenient  system » 
In  the  highest  forms  of  even  schools  of  400  and  500  pupils,  the 
number  in  each  class  is  not  too  large  for  one  master.      Co- 
education renders  it  unnecessary  to  duplicate  equipments  and 
class-room  accommodations,  and  the  higher  and  more  expensive 
teachers  on  staffs  of  large  schools  and  all  the  teachers  on  the 
staffs  of  small  schools.    Another  consideration  that  has  weight  in 
a  city  like  Toronto,  which  covers  eight  or  nine  miles  by  two  or 
three,  is  the  fact  that  access  to  the  schools  is  easier  if  both  boys 
and  girls  are  admitted  to  each. 
(2.)  It  is  here  generally  admitted  that  co-education  does  not  impair  the 
discipline  of  the  school;   by  many  it  is  maintained  that  co- 
education improves  the  discipline.      In  my  opinion  both  boys 
and  girls  exercise  more  self-control  in  one  another's  presence 
than  they  would  if  taught  in  separate  schools  and  classes.    As 
an  indication  of  this  opinion,  or  at  least  of  the  opinio^  that 
eo-edueation  is  not  objectionable  on  the  side  of  discipline^  I^  may 
mention  that,  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  where  over  1,500  boy  a  and 

firls  attend  the  collegiates  institutes  each  year,  the  Board  of 
rustees,  instead  of  establishing  boys*  and  girls'  schools,  has 
organised  three  schools  in  each  of  which  boys  and  girls  are 
taught  together. 
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It  is,  however,  most  important  to  state  that  there  are  two  oonditions  Conditions 
which  we  secure  in  this  Province,  and  without  which  co-education  would  I^iliil*^  1°' 
be  miscnievous  : —  workinf^  of 

(a.)  Btafb  of  ^ood  disciplinarians.  A  teacher  who  fails  to  control  his  ^'^  '^"' 
classes  is  very  summarily  dealt  with  by  our  boards  of  trustees. 
Probably  this  promptness  is  one  result  of  co-education.  In  all 
my  experience  I  have  known  of  few  disciplinary  difficulties 
i*esultinff  from  co-education.  These  few  hare  been  due  to  de- 
fective discipline  and  have  been  of  short  duration.  Two 
conditions  make  discipline  easier  in  our  high  schools  and 
collegiate  institutes.  In  most  staffs  there  is  a  female  teacher 
whose  special  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  such  matters  affecting  the 
girls  as  cannot  be  easily  dealt  with  by  male  teachenr,  ana  the 
fact,  that  in  the  public  (or  preparatory  schools)  the  boys  and 
girls  are  educated  together  makes  it  simpler  to  apply  the  same 
system  in  the  secondary  schools.  Such  intercourse  as  exists  is 
easier  and  more  natural.  The  novelty  of  the  situation  when 
boys  and  girls  are  together  in  the  same  classes  for  the  first  time 
is  almost  certain  to  produce  difficulty ;  but,  under  proper 
teachers,  these  difficulties  are  but  temporary. 

(&.)  School  accommodations  suitably  arranged  for  mixed  classes  of  boj^s 
and  ^irls.  In  our  class-rooms,  during  recitations,  the  pupils 
remam  in  their  seats,  the  boys  being  at  one  side,  and  girls  at 
the  other,  of  the  class-room ;  that  is,  although  they  are  in  the 
same  room,  they  do  not  sit  together. 

As  to  the  age  of  the  Pupils. — Pupils  enter  our  secondary  schools  gene-  At^e  of  pupils, 
rally  at  the  age  of  13  or  i4.  Some  enter  when  a  year  or  so  younger,  and 
manjf  when  older.  I  should  say  that  nearly  half  of  those  in  attendance 
are  15  years  of  age.  Probably  20  per  cent,  are  young  men  and  young 
women,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  scholastic  training  of  the  public  school 
teachers  and  the  lowest  grade  of  high  school  teachers  is  obtained  in  our 
secondary  schools. 

See  also  the  answer  to  Question  3  below. 

As  to  size  of  the  School, — This  has,  I  think,  no  relation  to  co-education  size  of  bxhooU 
as  the  question  presents  itself  here.  Our  smallest  high  schools  have 
usually  from  50  to  80  papils,  and  our  largest  collegiate  institutes  from 
400  to  500.  So  long  as  conditions  (a)  and  (5)  above  are  complied  with, 
the  size  of  the  school  should  be  determined  by  the  organizing  and  con- 
trolling power  of  the  best  principals.  My  opinion  is  that  the  principal 
should  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  every  pupil  in  his  school,  and  that' 
consecjnently  two  schools  with  an  average  or  300  are  more  efficient  than 
one  with  an  average  of  600.  Only  three  or  four  of  our  schools  have  an 
average  in  excess  of  300,  and  it  so  happens  that  these  are  in  charge  of 
principals  of  exceptional  ability. 

3. — (1.)  In  this  province  a  uniform  entrance  examination  is  held  every  Pntmnce 
year  about  the  1st  of  July  for  admission  to  the  high  schools  and  col-  exarainationa, 
legiate  institutes,  and  only  those  who  pass  the  examination   can  be 
admitted. 

(2.)  We  experience  no  difficulty  as  regards  "poor  scholars"  in  this  Aid  to  poor 
province,  chiefly  because  few  of  our  people  are  very  poor  and  because  ^scholars, 
OUT  high  schools  are  either  free  or  charge  low  fees.  In  some  localities, 
scholarsbips  entitling  the  holder  to  f^ee  tuition  in  the  high  schools  or 
eollegiate  institutes,  are  giren  by  boards  of  trustees.  These,  however; 
are  generally  regarded  more  as  prizes  for  diligence  and  ability  than  as  a 
means  of  helping  the  poor.  X  have  known  of  a  few  cases  in  wkiob 
meritorious  pupils  were  unable  to  pay  the  required  fee.  In  such  cases, 
the  power  to  remit  was  entrusted  to  the  principal  of  the  school,  either 
alone  or  associated  with  the  chairman  of  the  board,  and  the  action  taken 
was  kept  wholly  private.  In  places  where  the  poverty  of  a  portion  of  the 
oommunitry  would  present  a  oifBculty,  it  could  be  readily  overcome  by 
Hie  '*  scholarship  "  system  mentioned  above.    This  would  provide  for  the 
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exceptioDally  gifted  poor  boy  or  girl,  the  only  class  of  the  poor  -that 
deserve  such  special  oonsi deration. 

4.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  provide  technical  instmction  in  onr 
secondarv  schools.  This  is  provided  in  separate  institutions,  also,  how- 
ever, under  Government  control.  The  object  of  the  secondary  schools  is 
to  provide  simply  a  good  mental  training  which  shall  fit  a  pupil  for  any 
calling.  There  is  no  systematic  provision  for  an  education  in  morals,  but 
in  all  the  collegiate  institutes,  ana  in  most  of  the  high  schools,  systematic 
instruction  is  given  in  drill,  gymnastics,  and  calisthenics.  Two  subjects 
in  the  high  school  course  may  seem  to  be  technical,  viz.,  drawing  and 
book-keeping,  a  minimum  course  in  each  of  which  is  obligatory  on  all 
pupils ;  but  these  subjects  are  taught  chiefly  for  their  educational  value, 
the  drawing,  to  train  the  hand  and  the  eye  and  to  cultivate  taste,  and  the 
book-keeping,  to  secure  for  the  pupils  such  a  knowledge  of  business 
transactions  as  is  recjuired  by  everv  citizen. 

The  institutions  m  which  technical  instruction  is  provided  are  as 
follows . — 

Art  schools. 

The  School  of  Practical  Science. 

The  Agricultural  College. 

In  the  public  schools,  provie^ion  has  been  made  for  teaching  agriculture  ; 
but,  so  far,  no  such  provision  has  been  made  in  the  high  schools. 

Mechanics  Institute  classes. 

Elementary  technical  night  schools. 

This  has  been  provided  in  the  city  of  Toronto  for  machinists,  &c. 

5. — (1.)  No  one  is  now  allowed  to  teach  in  our  secondarv  schools  who 
has  not  had  at  least  a  year's  professional  training.  The  Ontario  School 
of  Pedagoffy  has  been  established  to  provide  professional  training  for 
high  school  assistants  and  the  highest  grade  of  public  school  teachers. 
A  student  of  this  school  who  passes  the  final  examination  obtains  an 
interim  certificate  which  is  valid  for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time» 
if  the  teacher's  school  Avork  has  been  satisfactory  to  the  high  school 
inspectors,  he  is  given  a  full  hi^h  school  assistant's  certificate;  and, 
after  another  year's  approved  service,  if  a  graduate  of  a  British  university, 
he  is  entitled  to  a  certificate  as  principal  of  a  high  school  or  collegiate 
institute. 

(2.)  Our  smallest  university  (McMaster)  has  on  its  curriculum  a  course 
in  education,  but  this  course  has,  so  far,  not  assumed  any  provincial 
importance.  No  pedagogical  training  is  provided  in  our  provincial 
university  or  in  the  two  remaining  universities  of  Ontario.  This  year, 
however,  the  provincial  university  has  established  two  defi;rees  in 
Pedagogy, — Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  (B.Paed.)  and  Doctor  of  Pedagogy 
(D.Paed.),  the  courses  and  requirements  for  which  will  be  found  in  our 
University  Calendar  IV.,  pp.  168  and  169. 

The  Ontario  Qovernment  directly  controls  the  Secondary  and  Primary 
School  systems  of  the  province  and  has,  eo  far,  preferred  to  retain  in  ite 
own  hands  the  licensing  of  the  teachers. 

Influence  of  6. — (1.)  In  this  province,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  a  number  of  scholars 

Sf^'^^^wiU  **  whose  circumstances  would  lead  them  to  cam  their  living  by  manual 
imrdtomamuil  '*  labour,  and  particularly  by  agricultural  labour,  but  who  are  unwilling 
^aboll^.  ««  or  unfitted  to  do  so."    Owing,  however,  to  the  continued  opening  up  of 

unsettled  parts  of  the  dominion  and  especially  to  the  proximity  of  the 
United  States,  we  have,  so  far,  experienced  no  serious  difficulty  from 
this  source.  Large  numbers  of  Canadian  clerks  and  lawyers  and  doctors 
readily  find  remunerative  employment  in  the  northern  and  western  States 
of  the  Union,  thus  relieving  to  a  large  extent  the  over-production  of  those 
who  are  unwilling  or  unfitted  to  earn  their  living  by  manual  labour.  In 
this  province,  I  may  add,  there  is  no  lack  of  mechanics  or  of  farm  hands 
(except,  occasionally,  of  the  latter  during  the  harvest).  Many  of  these  also 
emigrate,  farmers  to  the  North-Westem  Territories,  ahd  now  and  then  to 
the  United  States,  and  mechanics  to  the  United  States  chiefly.  Ontario 
is  now  pretty  thickly  populated,  and  in  this  respect  its  condition  resembles 
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tkafc  of  the  mother  conntrj.    We  are  suffering  from  the  OTercrowding  of 
the  legal  aud   medical  professiocB  and  the  *'genteeler"  employments; 
but,  owing  to  the  exceptional  position  of  the  province,  we  do  not  suffer, 
nearly  so  much  as  is  understood  to  be  the  case  in  the  older  countries  of 
iiurope. 

(2.)  It  would  be  wrong,  I  think,  to  attribute  the  existence  of  a  clars 
that  are  disinclined  to,  or  unfit  for,  manual  labour  primarily  to  over- 
education  or  to  education  out  of  their  sphere.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
mistake  for  the  real  cause  oue  of  the  immediate  effects.  The  condition 
of  matters  under  consideration  is  due,  I  believe,  to  one  of  the  strongest 
sentiments  of  modem  civilization.  There  are  few  now-a-days  who  do  not 
desire  to  improve  their  own  social  status  or  to  enable  their  children  to  do 
so,  and,  the  higher  the  civilization,  the  greater  the  desire.  Theoretically, 
manual  labour  is  esteemed  ;  practically,  it  is  a  bar  to  social  advancement. 
This  feeling  exists  here,  though  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
mother  country.  Besides,  many  men  are  by  nature  disinclined  to  physical 
exertion ;  they  prefer  mental  to  physical  toil.  This  is  especially  true  of 
those  who  do  not  realize  the  fact  that  mental  toil  is  more  laborious  and 
exhausting  than  physical.  The  higher  education  is  consequently  eagerly 
sought  after  as  a  means  of  gratifying  these  feelings.  Civilization  also 
engenders  or  at  least  stimulates  the  desire  to  live  in  centres  of  population, 
where  life  is  pleosanter  and  the  facilities  for  enjoyment  are  greater  than 
in  the  country.  If  secondary  schools  exist  in  these  centimes  it  is  clear  that 
they  will  be  utilized  at  all  hazards,  and  that  so  lone  as  human  nature  is 
constituted  as  it  is,  we  cannot  materially  reduce  the  oojectionable  pressure 
by  barring  the  doors  of  the  secondary  schools  to  all  except  the  wealthy, 
rt  is,  as  I  have  said,  wrong  to  attribute  this  over-pressure  to  over- 
education  ;  the  prime  motive  has  its  roots  in  human  nature.  During  the 
last  10  year?  the  attendance  at  the  secondary  schools  in  this  province  has 
been  almost  doubled ;  and,  consequently,  the  output  from  the  secondary 
schools  has  been  largely  increased.  This  has  been  due  to  the  general 
advancement  of  the  province,  the  improvement  of  our  public  schools  and 
to  the  number,  efficiency,  and  cheapness  of  our  secondary  schools.  The 
urban  population  of  this  country  has  also  increased  more  rapidly  than 
the  rural  population,  owing  to  the  protective  financial  system  of  the 
Dominion,  which  has  fostered  the  establishment  of  factories,  situated,  of 
course,  in  centres  of  population  where  there  are  railways  and  other 
facilities.  In  these  also  are  situated  the  high  schools  and  collegiate 
institutes;  so  that  this  cause  has  also  increased  the  number  of  those 
averse  to  manual  labour. 

(3.)  As  to  the  remedies.  If  I  am  right  that  this  objectionable  condition 
of  affairs  is  due  to  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  it  is  to  human 
nature  that  we  should  look  for  the  remedy.  In  the  struggle  for  existence, 
if  a  man  fails  to  secure  a  livelihood  in  one  way,  he  will  tir  to  secure  it  in 
another,  even  if  he  has  to  work  with  his  hands.  He  will  take  care  also 
that  his  children  do  not  make  their  father's  mistake.  Experience  will 
teach  the  lesson  that  a  good  education  makes  the  farmer  and  the 
mechanic  better  workmen,  besides  adding  to  their  means  of  enjoyment. 
Bxperience  will  also  teach  that  manual  labour  is  quite  as  honourable,  and 
at  least  as  healthy,  as  mental  labour.  So  far  as  I  can  see  the  only  school 
in  which  man  can  learn  these  lessons  is  that  of  experience.  Learned 
there,  they  will  be  effective.  A  good  deal  may,  however,  be  done  by  those 
in  authority  to  set  matters  right : — 

(a.)  Access  to  the  professions  should  be  barred  to  all  except  those  of 
good  attainments  and  mental  ability.  In  this  province,  or  else- 
where, it  has  l)een  too  easy  to  become  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor,  or  a 
teacher,  and,  in  particular,  the  University  Matriculation  exami- 
nation has  been  too  easy.  These  defects  we  are  gradually 
removing  in  this  province.  The  new  curricula  will  exact  a 
higher  standard. 

(h,)  Much  may  be  done  to  better  the  condition  of  the  farmer  in  par- 
ticular and  increase  the  dignity  of  his  lot  In  this  province 
various  effective  means  have  been  taken  to  secure  this  result. 
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One  of  the  ministers  of  the  local  Cabinet  has  charge  of  agricnltore 
and  is  himself  a  farmer.  The  Agrionltnral  College  has  also  done 
mnch  to  raise  the  status  of  the  farmers.  Agrionltare  is  thtts 
always  ''in  evidence"  with  ns.  A  third  political  parlqr,  con- 
sisting of  farmers,  has  recently  arisen  here,  which,  it  is  said, 
will  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Ontario  legislature. 

Private  schools.        7.  Frivate  schools  are  a  comparatively  unimportant  factor  in  education 

in  this  province.    Such  as  we  have  are  the  results  of  denominational  eflfort 
and  owe  their  existence  chiefly  to  the  following  causes : — 

(1.)  The  desire  to  provide  denominational  training.  Some  of  these 
so-called  colleges,  however,  represent  themselves  as  being  non- 
denominational. 
(2.)  The  necessity  for  boarding  schools  for  boys  and  girls  who  have  not 
ready  access  to  the  high  schools,  and  whose  parents  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  superintend  their  home  training,  or  wish  them  to 
be  under  special  educational  control  when  not  attending  classes. 
A  large  number  who  attend  the  provincial  high  schools  and 
collegiate  institutes  board  in  the  village  or  town  where  the 
school  is  situated,  from  Monday  morning  till  Friday  night, 
spending  the  rest  of  the  time  at  their  homes.  Such  pupils  are 
not  under  the  control  of  high  school  stafl's  except  durmg  school 
hours.  Either  they  are  grown  up  and  so  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  or  they  are  put  by  their  parents  under  the  charge 
of  the  families  with  whicn  they  board.  In  Upper  Canada  College, 
the  Ontario  Government  has  provided  a  boarding  school  for  boys, 
but  no  such  governmental  provision  has  been  made  for  girls* 
Under  private  and  denominational  control  there  are  in  this 
province  (so  far  as  I  can  ascertain)  two  boarding  schools  for  boys 
alone,  10  for  girls  alone,  and  two  for  boys  and  girls  (or  rather 
young  men  and  young  women).  The  total  attendance  of  these 
private  institutions  cannot  exceed  1,500,  and  only  about  half  of 
the  pupils  are  doing  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools.  At  the 
provincial  secondary  schools,  the  total  attendance  for  1892  was 
nearly  23,000.  Of  a  total  of  about  450  who  enter  the  arts 
departments  of  the  universities  each  year,  all,  except  .^O  or  35  at 
the  outside,  have  received  their  preparatory  training  at  the 
high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes.  Of  those  who  attend 
the  medical  or  other  professional  or  technical  schools  affiliated 
to  the  universities,  the  proportion  will  be  about  the  same. 


Changeain 
system  of 
Secondary 
Education  since 
1865. 


8.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  most  important  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  our  secondary  schools  since  1865 : — 

Ab  to  Finaneicd  mippori. — (1.)  It  was  first  made  obligatory  upon  the 
coxmties  to  grant  to  each  high  school  in  the  county  at  least  tne  equi- 
valent of  the  high  school  grant. 

(2.)  High  school  boards  were  afterwards  given  the  power  to  levy  on 
the  high  school  districts  for  such  additional  sums  as  were  needed  for  the* 
maintenance  of  the  high  schools  situated  therein. 

(8.)  In  1891  a  still  further  step  was  taken  to  put  the  high  schools  on  at 
firm  financial  basis.  It  was  found  that  under  the  operation  of  (1)  above, 
as  the  counties  seldom  panted  more  than  the  minimum  prescribed  by 
the  Statute,  many  counties  did  not  contribute  their  fair  share  towards  the* 
maintenance  of  the  high  schools.  Accordingly,  provision  was  made  for 
the  equitable  distribution  between  the  county  and  the  high  school 
district  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  high  school. 

Ab  to  ike  disirihution  of  the  Legislative  Qrant. — At  first  the  legislative 
grant  was  based  solely  on  the  average  attendance.  Afterwards  the  results 
of  the  departmental  examinations  were  taken  into  account  (the  system 
known  in  England  as  "  Payment  by  results  ").  Both  of  these  systems  led 
to  very  serious  evils,  the  former  presenting  a  sti'ong  inducement  to  swell 
the  attendance  at  the  expense  of  the  efiiciency,  and  the  latter  producing 
far  too  great  pressure  upon  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  giving  far  too 
much  importance  to  the  mere  passing  of  examinations.  Under  the 
present  system,  while  a  minimum  grant  is  secured  to  every  school,  the 
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rest  of  the  grant  is  distributed  upon  (1)  the  oondition  and  suitability  of 
the  school  premises,  (2)  the  equipment,  (3)  the  salaries,  and  (4)  the 
average  attendance ;  the  last- mentioned  not  exceeding  50  cents,  per  caput. 
This  system  has  been  in  operation  for  eight  years  and  has  proved  most 
successful.  Under  it,  the  accommodations  and  equipment  hare  been 
greatly  improved,  the  teachers'  salaries  have  increased,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  schools  is  far  better  than  it  was  eight  or  nine  years  ago. 

As  io  Qualificationa  of  Teachers, — ^While  from  the  first  the  principal  of  a 
high  school  was  required  to  be  a  gp-aduate  of  a  university  in  the  British 
dominions,  it  was  only  in  1886  that  a  minimum  qualification  was  prescribed 
for  high  school  assistant  teachers,  and  about  the  same  time  professional 
training  was  made  imperative  upon  both.  Apart  from  the  distinction 
between  principals  and  assistants,  high  school  masters  now  consist  of  two 
classes — ordinarv  masters  and  specialists.  The  establishment  of  the  latter 
class  has  greatly  improved  the  qualifications  of  the  profession,  by 
stimulathig  all  to  obtain  the  higher  grade  of  certificate  which  entitles 
the  holders  to  bstter  salaries  and  gjreater  public  consideration.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  point  out  the  necessity  for  professional  training  for  all 
grades  of  teachers,  or  to  detail  the  aavantages  that  have  accrued  to  the 
schools  from  this  change.  I  may  add,  however,  that  the  limitation  thus 
put  upon  the  numbers  entering  the  profession  has  much  improved  the  status 
of  the  teachers  in  this  province.  It  is  now  no  longer  possible  for  young 
graduates  fresh  from  the  universities  to  flock  into  the  teaching  profession, 
lowering  the  salaries,  and  using  their  positions  in  the  schools  as  stepping 
stones  to  more  remunerative  employment  in  the  "  learned ''  professions. 
In  this  province  the  average  high  school  principal,  and  most  of  the 
assistants,  are  at  least  as  well  ofi*  financially  as  the  average  professional 
man. 

As  io  Bxaminatuyns. — Until  about  22  years  ago  the  principal  of  the  high 
school  determined  the  standard  of  admission  to  his  school.  As  a  conse- 
quence in  many  localities  this  standard  was  low,  and  the  general  standard 
was  by  no  means  uniform.  When  the  amount  of  the  legislative  j^ant  to 
the  high  schools  was  increased  with  a  view  to  increase  their  efficiency, 
the  per  capnt  grant  (made  on  average  attendance)  became  a  considerable 
sum,  and,  in  many  schools,  far  too  many  pnpils  were  admitted,  and  the 
standard  of  admission  went  down.  The  standard  of  edacation  in  the 
primary  (the  public)  schools  was  consequently  lowered,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  high  schools  greatly  impaired.  This  state  of  affairs  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  uniform  high  school  entrance  examination,  conducted 
by  the  Education  Department.  For  a  time  the  legislative  grant  continued 
to  be  based  on  average  attendance,  bat,  as  this  made  numbers  of  more 
importance  than  efficiency,  it  became  necessary  to  introduce  the  other 
considerations  which  have  been  detailed  above. 

So  far  as  examinations  are  concerned,  the  first  and  most  important  step 
in  advance  was  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  entrance  examination. 
Two  years  ago,  in  accordance  with  the  demand  for  a  still  higher  final 
ezammation  for  the  public  schools,  the  public  school-leaving  examination 
was  also  established!,  passing  which  entitles  a  candidate  to  enter  Form  11 
of  the  high  schools.  This  examination  will  be  taken  chiefly  by  those  who 
do  not  intend  to  matriculate,  or  who  intend  to  take  the  science  option  in 
the  high  schools.  It  will  also  allow  a  pupil  to  remain  a  year  longer  in  the 
local  public  school  under  his  parents  care,  and  will  also  reduce  the  cost 
of  his  high  school  education,  when  it  is  unnecessary  for  him  to  leave  his 
home  to  secure  all  of  it. 

The  last  and  most  important  advance  in  connexion  with  examinations 
took  place  about  four  years  a^o.  Before  1889  the  medical  schools,  the^ 
law  and  other  professional  Rocieties,  and  the  universities  held  separate 
matriculation  or  preliminary  examinations  at  diflerent  times  and  on 
difierent  courses.  The  Education  Dej^artment  also  held  its  own  examina- 
tions on  the  high  school  courses,  and  on  the  literary  and  scientiflc  subjects 
(known  here  as  "non-professional")  prescribed  for  the  teachers'  certifi- 
cates. Candidates  for  these  different  examinations,  whose  actual  attain- 
ments were  about  the  same,  had  to  read    diflerent  texts  in  modern 
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languages  and  claBslcs,  and  other  petty  and  nnnecesaary  differences 
existed  amongst  the  examinations.  This  state  of  affairs  harassed  the  high 
school  principal  in  the  organization  of  his  school,  and  caused  much  loss 
of  educational  force.  An  almost  complete  unification  of  examination 
courses  and  examination  standards  has  been  effected.  Uniform  examina- 
tions are  now  conducted  b^  a  joint  board  representing  the  provincial 
university  and  the  Education  Department.  These  examinations  are 
accepted  by  all  the  universities  for  arts  matriculation,  by  the  learned  or 
other  societies  as  their  preliminary  examinations,  and  by  the  Education 
Department  for  exaininations  in  literature  and  science  for  teachers* 
certificates,  and  the  primary  and  junior  and  senior  high  school  certificates. 
For  the  higher  grade  of  teachers'  non-professional  certificates,  the  Educa- 
tion Department  accepts  the  examinatioDs  held  by  the  University  of 
Toronto,  or  the  equivalent  examinations  of  the  other  universities  of  the 
province.  This  change  has  simplified  the  examination  machinery  of  the 
province  and  secured  due  economy  of  educational  force.  No  more 
important  and  far-reaching  change  has  of  late  years  bsen  efi*ected  in 
educational  matters  in  this  province. 

Ijec^ol  private       9.  Twenty  years  ago   private  schools  were  more  numerous   in   this 

])roviuce  than  thoy  now  are.  Owing  to  the  well-known  and  generally- 
admitted  efiiciencv  of  the  provincial  primary  and  secondary  schools,  very 
few  private  schools  now  exist.  Our  public  and  high  schools  are  attended 
by  both  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  such  private  schools  as  have  survived 
owe  their  existence  to  causes  which  I  have  already  dealt  with  on 
para.  7  of  this  statement.  Indeed,  it  is  well  understood  that,  owing 
in  a  large  measure  to  the  efiiciency  of  the  provincial  system,  several  of 
the  existing  private  schools  have  had  some  years  to  struggle  fcr  existence. 
As  the  province  increases  in  wealth,  it  is  likely,  I  think,  that  the  number 
of  boarding  schools  for  girls  will  increase.  The  sentiment  of  the  wealthier 
classes  requires  for  girls  an  education  different  in  some  respects  from  that 
provided  or  likely  to  be  provided  in  the  high  schools  and  collegiate 
institutes.  The  desire  to  secure  what  are  regarded  as  *'  the  accommish- 
ments  "  will  maintain  the  ladies'  boarding  schools,  but  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  private  schools  for  boys  will  become  more  numerous. 

The  education  furnish od  in  the  public  and  high  schools  is  precisely 
what  ereryone  regards  boys  as  needing,  and  the  fact  that  every  county 
in  Ontario  has  two  or  three  efficient  high  schools,  either  wholly  free  or 
with  low  fees,  doin^  better  work  in  every  department  than  any  of  the 
private  schools,  will  prevent  any  further  considerable  development  of 
private  schools  for  boys.  Not  only  has  there  been  recently  no  "con- 
**  siderable  increase  in  the  number  of  private  schools  "  in  Ontario,  but 
the  tendency  has  been  to  reduce  the  numoer  of  those  now  in  existence. 

Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  John  Seath. 

July  27th,  1894. 


Replies  received  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Bkyant,  M.A. 

I. — The  qualitv  of  the  education  given  in  the  high  schools,  (1)  Intel- 
lectual ;  (2)  ^Esthetic ;  (3)  Physical. 

(1.)  InteUecfual. — The  education  given  in  our  high  schools  is,  on  its 
intellectual  side,  I  should  say,  well  up  in  the  first  rate.  Of  course  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  changes  in  ideal  or  aim,  but  there  has  always  been 
solid  attainment,  and,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  1  think,  steady 
development.  Under  Dr.  Byerson's  regime  there  was  not,  so  far  as  1 
know,  much  development.  The  attentions  of  the  Education  Department 
at  that  time  were  mainly  directed  to  public  school  education,  and  the 
public  school  system  of  to-day  is  no  better  than,  and  in  scarcely  as  good 
as,  it  was  when  Dr.  Byerson  retired,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  the 
public  school  system  has  really  been  the  object  of  much  solicitude  and 
care  on  the  part  cf  the  Education  Department  since  the  Department 
became  a  part  of  the  governmental  system  of  the  province.    But  the 
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advance  made  by  onr  high  schools  duriiig  the  past  21  or  22  years  has  been 
something  wonderful.  This  is  due,  first,  to  the  establishment  of  a  more 
efficient  system  of  inspection,  and^  secondly,  to  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
moL't,  being  nnder  the  direct  control  of  a  Minister  of  the  Orown,  has  been 
able  to  carry  out,  without  let  or  hindrance,  the  recommendations  made  to 
it  by  inspectors  an^  others,  and,  of  course,  thirdly,  to  the  fact  that  the 
high  school  system  at  the  beginning  oT  this  period  was  exceedingly 
rudimentary,  and,  therefore,  capable  of  much  impi^ovement.  Of  course 
other  reasons  may  be  found  as,  for  example,  in  the  fact  that  the  |)eriod  in 
question,  as  compared  w  ith  that  antecedent  to  it,  has  been  one  of  social 
ease  and  comfort,  rather  than  one  of  constant  struggle  with  the  difficulties 
incident  to  the  settlement  of  a  new  country,  and  therefore  the  people 
have  had  more  time  to  give  to  education,  and  a  greater  inclination  to 
encourage  it,  than  they  had  in  earlier  days. 

But  taken  as  it  stands  to-day  our  Secondary  Education  is  without  doubt 
superior  to  that  found  elsewhere  on  the  continent ;  superior  to  what  is 
provided  for  pupils  in  the  aa/me  ranks  of  life  in  England  or  Scotland ;  and 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  secondary  system  of  Germany.  What  defects 
there  are,  are  due  more  to  the  rush  and  hurry  of  western  life,  as  compared 
with  life  in  the  old  world,  than  to  inherent  faults  in  the  system.  There 
is  nothing  comparable,  not  even  in  the  well  filled  and  regularly  attended 
classes  ot  our  city  collegiate  institutes,  to  the  leisurely  progress  of  a  boy 
through  the  12  or  15  forms  or  grades  of  a  German  gymnasium.  Hence, 
there  is  not  by  any  means  the  same  finish  of  scholarship,  especially  in  the 
languages,  or  in  linguistic  study  of  any  sort,  that  obtains  in  the  old 
world;  but  in  the  mathematical  branches  there  is,  I  think,  a  decided 
superiority  over  what  is  generally  found  either  in  England  or  in  Germany, 
and  in  science  at  least  an  equality.  (It  must  be  said,  however,  of  science 
study  in  Germany,  that  it  has  been  seriously  taken  up  only  within  the  last 
10  or  12  years.)  From  the  above,  then,  it  will  be  evident  that  there  is  no 
anomaly  in  saying  that  while  in  finished  scholarship — in  culture — the 
average  product  of  our  secondary  educational  system  is  inferior  to  the 
average  product  of  the  corresponding  system  in  Germany  or  France,  in 
vigour  and  reeourcefulness  of  mental  equipment  it  is  at  least  the  equal. 

The  must  striking  feature  of  the  ''educational  product"  of  onr 
secondary  system  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  that  handy  phrase  again)  is 
its  strange  combination  of  strength  and  crudity,  its  range  without  finish^ 
its  general  knowledge,  exact  in  principles  but  inaccurate  in  little  details. 
I  think  the  explanation  of  this  lies  in  two  facts  (1)  that  the  pupils  of  our 
secondary  schools  come  as  a  rule  from  families  that  are  not  cdocated,  or 
are  but  poorly  edacated ;  and  (2)  that  the  hurry  and  all-embracingness  of 
our  western  civilisation  allow  too  little  time  for  scholarlv  finish.  But  a 
very  large  part  of  the  defect  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  public  school 
system  is,  as  regards  the  quality  of  its  product,  very  much  wbat  it  was  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  certainly  not  one  whit  better  ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, but  very  few  oi  our  high  school  pupils  enter  upon  their  high  school 
course  sufficiently  well  fitted  for  it.  This  insufficiency  of  public  school 
training  arises  nrom  many  causes.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  (1)  that 
the  public  school  ideal  has  made  no  development,  and  scarcely  any  change 
but  deterioration  for  60  years ;  (2)  that  owing  to  many  causes  our  public 
schools  are  falling  largely  into  the  hands  of  immature,  inexperienced,  and 
imperfectly  educated  young  women  teachers ;  (3)  that  the  public  school 
course  is  far  too  short,  and  has  bestowed  upon  it  far  too  little  time.  It 
rarely  extends  beyond  the  "fourth  book,"  and  the  immaturity  of  this 
standard,  as  it  turns  out  to  be  in  actual  practice,  would  scarcely  be 
believed  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  real  state  of  thmgs, 
accustomed  as  we  all  are  to  hear  our  public  schools  extolled  as  the  **  finest 
in  the  world."  The  real  weakness  of  our  education  system,  and  in  fact 
its  only  weakness  as  a  system,  is  the  crudity,  mediaBvalism,  and 
superficiality  of  its  public  schools. 

(2.)  bathetic. — The  esthetic  side  of  our  secondary  school  education  is 
something  which  only  in  recent  years  has  received  any  definite  attention. 
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The  stady  of  English  literature  is  the  means  now  most  largely  osed  to 
develope  the  sssthetic  instinct.  This  is  pnrsaed  both  formally  and 
informally ;  formally  by  means  of  olass  instrnotion  in  the  principles  of 
rhetorici  &c,,  and  m  tho  examination  of  the  masterpieces  of  our  best 
writers  (a  few  being  chosen  each  year),  and  informally  m  the  encourage- 
ment of  general  r^kding,  snch  as  of  poets,  essayists,  norelists,  &c,  I 
think  a  great  deal  is  being  done  by  means  of  this  last-named  method. 
There  is  also  a  serious  stud^  of  drawing.  Of  late  this  has  become  more 
artistic  in  its  pursuit  than  it  formerly  was ;  for  it  was  for  some  time  only 
another  brancn  of  mathematics.  Music,  too,  has  been  tried,  but  is  now 
giren  up-  Our  examination  system  reduces  every  study  finally  to  an 
exact  science,  and  the  '*  exacc  science  "  of  music  was  found  of  so  little 
edification  that  it  was  scarcely  more  than  tried  before  it  was  abandoned. 
Something  is  accomplished,  too,  in  most  schools  by  voluntary  effort,  in 
the  way  of  school  societies  of  one  sort  and  another.  Our  high  school 
masters  are,  as  a  rule,  men  of  oultare  and  refinement,  and  I  think  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  what  can  be  done  is  done. 

(3.)  Physical, — ^Fhysical  training  is  now  a  regular  deparlnnent  of  high 
school  work ;  as  much  as  mathematics,  for  example.  This,  however,  is 
true  only  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years.  In  all  the  larger  schools  there 
are  gymnasiums,  and  many  of  these,  as  they  are  equipped  now,  oould  not 
anywnere  15  years  age  have  been  paralleled  in  any  educational  institutions 
but  the  largest  colleges  of  the  United  States ;  and  this  physical  training 
is  becoming  every  year  more  and  more  scientific.  Physical  training  is  a 
matter  of  most  careful  study  in  many  American  colleges  of  the  better 
olass.  The  influence  of  these  institutions  reaches  us,  and  our  system, 
BO  far  as  physical  education  goes,  is  becomiog  every  year  more  and  more 
a  reflex  of  that  which  is  found  best  there.  Besides  this  formal  physical 
training  there  are,  in  all  our  best  schools,  voluntary  associations  for 
football  (the  popular  school  game),  baseball,  cricket,  and  even  tennis. 
The  Canadian  student  is  rarely  a  pale- face.  He  is  generally  as  hardy  and 
as  vigorous  and  as  much  given  to  sport  as  an  Englisn  public  school  boy. 

II.  Is  there  any  hoUowness  in  the  curriculum,  or  are  all  the  subjects 
well  taught  P 

I  think  I  have  answered  this  question  by  implication  in  what  I  have 
already  said.  I  think  I  may  say  there  is  no  hoilowncss  whatever.  The 
subjects  may  not  all  be  well  taught,  for  this  implies  both  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  teach  on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  and  also,  time.  Assuming 
tho  former,  and  I  think  it  is  a  safe  assumption,  it  must  be  said  that  time 
is  often  deficient.  A  youth  of  ability  comes  up  from  the  country.  He 
wishes  to  take  but  one  year  to  prepare  for  the  '*  Primary  Examination,'* 
while  the  regulation  time  is  two  or  three  years.  Being  a  lad  of  industry 
and  ability  he  gets  up  the  work,  passes  the  examination,  and  hurries 
forward  to  the  next  stage.  There  is  a  sacrifice,  of  course,  of  "  finish  "  of 
culture,  but  it  cannot  always  be  said  that  there  has  been  a  lack  of 
thoroughness.  This  citation  illustrates  what  is  taking  place  everywhere 
in  the  system,  and  is  a  fair  statement  of  its  pervading  weakness.  But 
the  teachers  are,  as  a  rule,  good  scholars  themselves,  with  high  ideals  as 
regards  thoroughness  and  accuracy.  They  are  nevertheless  the  slaves  of 
circumstance.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  our  system  of  centralised 
provincial  examinations  is  of  great  help  to  thoroughness.  Of  course, 
this  system  is  not  perfect  in  its  working,  and  often  conserves  that  which 
it  is  intended  to  do  away  with,  viz.,  superficial  cramming;  but  on  the 
whole  it  works  well.  Apart  from  the  shortness  of  time  given  to  high 
school  work,  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  main  reason  why  our  secondary 
system  can  in  any  sense  be  said  to  be  superficial  is  the  lack  of  duo 
preparation  for  it  in  our  public  schools.  As  I  have  said  before,  our 
public  school  course  is  too  short,  too  meagre,  too  unscientific  and 
irrational,  and  too  ill  provided  for,  to  give  anything  like  an  adequate 
equipment  for  the  high  school  course  for  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  in 
some  sort  a  preparation. 
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III.  What  are  the  effects  of  the  system  on  moral  character  P 

Ab  a  system  the  attitude  of  our  entire  educational  work  to  moral 
character  is  one  of  indifference  (using  this  word  in  its  old  sense).  It 
makes  neither  for  nor  against  moral  character,  only  in  so  far  as  it  does  so 
indirectly.  The  great  mass  of  our  people  believe  in  the  3ible  as  the 
foundation  of  ethical  doctrine,  and  yet  unfortunately  they  so  much 
disagree  about  it  that  they  cannot  do  more  than  allow  the  Bible  to  be 
used  indirectly  as  a  factor  of  ethical  training.  In  other  words,  the  Bible 
is  used  only  as  a  formal  reading  book,  and  wat  for  the  most  part  by  the 
teacher  alone.  And  agreeing  and  disagreeing  in  this  way  so  strongly 
about  the  Bible,  they  are  also  averse  to  the  use  of  any  other  iustrument 
of  formal  ethical  teaching.  Hence,  ethics  as  a  subject  of  study,  or  of 
formal  instruction  or  attention  of  any  sort,  is  non-existent  in  our  schools. 
It  happens,  however,  that  most  of  our  high  school  teachers  are  men  of 
the  highest  moral  character.  Many  are  Christians,  some  few,  perhaps, 
are  not.  But  all  alike,  whether  Christians  or  not,  have,  I  believe,  high 
moral  ideas,  and  it  cannot  be  so  id  that  the  resultant  influence  of  our 
education  system  upon  moral  character  is  indifferent.  It  is  a  VBry 
positive  influence,  as  I  believe,  towards  the  building  up  of  character 
upon  the  principles  of  truth,  honour,  and  integrity.  Of  course  this 
influence  is  far  greater  in  some  schools  than  in  others,  and  under  some 
masterB  than  others.  But  the  net  influence  is,  so  I  believe,  as  I  have 
stated. 

IV.  The  economical  effects  of  the  system. 

If  by  this  is  meant  the  influence  of  the  system  upon  our  social  economy, 
my  answer  would  be  that  it  is  very  largely  pjartial  and  one-sided.  Our 
modem  social  economy  is  a  very  comj^ex  affair,  and  is  but  very  partially 
provided  for  when  one  phase  only  of  its  intellectual  character  is  looked 
after.  Our  high  school  system,  despite  the  influences  of  our  '*  twentieth 
eentury  '*  civUization,  is  still  moulded  upon  early  nineteenth  century 
ideals.  It  is  primarily  ling^stic,  then  mathematical,  and  then  (and  that 
only  very  recently)  scientific.  Of  late  (during  the  last  four  or  five  years) 
there  has  been  an  attempt  made  to  meet  the  commercial  instincts  of  our 
people  by  a  so-called  "  commercial  course,"  but  this  course  is,  unfor- 
tunately, in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  influential  educators,  but  a  '*  side 
issue,"  and  is,  therefore,  not  very  seriously  pursued.  So  far  as  the  ideals 
here  outlined  are  concerned,  the  influence  of  our  Secondary  Education 
svstem  on  our  social  economy  is  good  enough.  But  it  is  evident  that 
these  ideals  pertain  to  only  a  portion,  and  only  a  small  portion,  of  our 
social  economy.  As  said  before,  the  sBsthetic  ideals  of  education  are 
largely  left  out,  the  ethical  almost  wholly  so.  There  is  also  no  serious 
attempt  made  to  provide  any  systematic  study  of  our  social  structure — 
either  municipal  or  political — nor  of  the  conditions  under  which  industry 
is  organised,  trade  made  possible,  and  the  individual  units  aggregated 
into  the  social  organisation.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  systematic  study 
of  our  modem  system  of  society,  and  of  the  individnars  place  in  it, 
a  relationship  which,  next  to  his  ethical  relationship,  is  the  most  important 
that  he  is  a  party  to.  Similarly,  there  are  whole  ranges,  range  after 
rauge,  of  inaustrial  pursuits,  to  which  a  well  organised  system  of 
Secondary  Education  oaght  to  form  some  sort  of  preparation.  But  the 
demands  of  these,  and  of  almost  every  other  aspect  of  practical  life,  are 
ignored  in  our  system,  except  those  of  the  teaching  profession.  In  this 
respect,  however,  our  system  is  not  alone ;  in  fact,  it  is  quite  the  equal 
of  every  other  national  system,  with  the  exception,  in  part,  of  Germany 
and  France. 

Y.  Does  it  unduly  draw  children  away  from  the  farm  and  lead  to  their 
crowding  into  cities  P 

It  certainly  does  conduce  to  the  drawing  away  of  children  from  the 
farm  and  the  crowding  of  them  into  the  cities,  but  whether  "  unduly  " 
or  not  is  a  matter,  perhaps,  for  difference  of  oi)inion.  There  is  no  inherent 
virtue  in  country  life  that  it  should  be  specially  concerned,  no  inherent 
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yicioasness  in  city  life  that  it  should  bo  specially  deprecated.  The  faalt 
of  our  Secondary  Education  system  lies  not  in  the  fact  that  it  is  inimical 
to  country  life,  but  that  it  is  inimical  to  industrial  pursuits  of  every  sort. 
In  this  it  shares  responsibility  with  almost  every  other  national  system. 
Youth  is  the  period  not  only  of  learning  but  of  adaptation.  The  ideals  of 
life  are  fixed  before  the  age  of  maturicy  fuUv  sets  in.  The  result  is,  that 
a  boy  educated  at  one  of  our  secondary  schools,  with  no  ideal  of  life  before 
him  but  that  of  some  intellectual  pursuit,  generally  adapts  himself  to 
that  ideal,  and  becomes,  by  sheer  force  of  environment,  a  candidate  for 
some  such  profession  as  law,  medicine,  theology,  or  pedagogy.  The 
remedy  lies  (and  the  word  **  remedy  "  is  a  correct  one,  for  the  pheno- 
menon is  one  of  disease,  not  of  normal  social  order)  in  the  adaptation  of 
our  secondary  system  of  instruction  not  alone  to  those  intellectual  pursuits' 
mentioned,  but  to  all  other  pursuits  proper  to  a  well  constituted  social 
order,  that  is,  to  the  so-called  industrial  pursuits  as  well  as  to  the 
professional  ones. 

VI.  The  effects  on  the  family — does  it  do  harm  by  bringing  the  children 
away  from  their  homes  P 

Of  course  a  good  system  of  Secondary  Education  can  never  be  as 
general  as  the  primary  system,  to  which  it  is  second,  and,  therefore,  in 
any  system  of  Secondary  Education  there  will  be  more  or  less  of  separation 
from  the  family  circle.  That  this  obtains  to  any  undue  degree  in  Ontario 
cannot  be  said  to  be  true,  inasmuch  as  our  secondary  system  is  very  well 
diffused. 

YII.  The  effect  of  female  teachership,  and  of  the  co-education  of  the 

sexes  P 

Female  teachers  are  not  yet  very  common  in  our  high  schools,  and  as 
long  as  the  present  ideals  of  high  school  education  continue  in  vogue  are 
not  likely  to  become  so.  Go-eduoation  has  had  this  effect,  however,  it 
has  sent  forward  many  girls  to  our  universities,  and  these  have  for  the 
most  part  been  graduated  in  the  departments  akin  to  their  general  tastes, 
viz.,  the  departments  of  modem  languages.  The  result  is,  that  these 
young  people,  being  impelled  forward  to  follow  some  pursuit  in  order  to 
earn  a  livelihood,  and  having  had  before  them  only  what  I  have  called 
intellectual  ideals,  that  is,  pursuits  in  life  which  are  more  or  less  intel- 
lectual, and  finding  law  ana  medicine  more  or  less  uncongenial  to  them, 
have  largely  betaken  themselves  to  teaching,  and  hence  have  taken  up 
in  our  hiph  schools  the  departments  in  which  they  were  graduated.  The 
modem  huiguages,  therefore,  in  our  high  schools  are  gradually  falling 
into  the  hands  of  young  women,  with  the  result  that  young  men  are  more 
and  more  giviug  that  department  the  *'  go-by."  So  far  this  is  the  only 
observable  effect  of  co-education  upon  the  teaching  of  our  high  pchools, 
and  it  is  not  a  very  important  one. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  co-education  in  our  high  schools  and  univer- 
sities upon  the  status  of  education  in  general,  I  would  say  that  it  cannot 
but  be  beneficial  so  long  as  our  primary  schools  continue  to  be  presided 
over  so  largely  by  female  teachers,  for  though  the  female  teacher  of  the 
primary  grade  rarely  proceeds  to  a  degree,  yet  the  way  is  open  for  her 
to  do  so,  and  if  she  tries  to  do  so,  and  makes  any  effort  in  that  direction, 
she  is  certainly  a  better  teacher  for  that  effort,  than  if,  as  so  many  are 
content  to  do,  she  passes  her  whole  time  in  vegetative  inaction.  The 
effect  of  female  teachers  on  primary  education  is,  I  believe,  outside  of 
the  scope  of  this  inquiry,  but  it  ma^,  perhaps,  make  my  estimate  of  our 
education  system  better  understood  if  I  say  tnat,  in  my  opinion,  the  effect 
is  most  deplorable,  and  that  the  general  prevalence  of  female  teachers  in 
primary  schools  is  their  most  wide-reaching  and  most  serious  defect.  The 
reasons  for  this  opinion  are  so  numerous,  and  embrace  so  large  an  exami- 
nation of  our  whole  social  economy,  that  I  cannot  even  mention  them ; 
I  can  only  say  that  I  see  no  hope  of  permanentlv  improving  our  pnblio 
schools  until  this  fault  is  to  some  extent  mitigated. 

As  to  the  general  effect  of  co-education  in  our  hi^h  schools  upon  the 
pupils  themselves,  I  can  only  say  that  in  my  experience  the  effect  has 
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seemed  to  me  to  be  wholly  beneficent.  Man  is  a  social  being,  and  there 
is  no  harm,  but  rather  the  reverse,  in  his  learning  this  fact  in  the  school- 
room, and  in  preparing  there  for  its  practical  recognition  in  after-life. 
The  eflfect  npon  both  tne  conduct  and  character,  of  ooth  boys  and  girls, 
of  CO  education  properly  pursaed,  is  too  marked  for  eood  to  those  who 
hare  tried  it  ever  to  result  in  the  abandonment  of  the  system.  The 
superabundance  of  women  teachers  in  our  primary  schools,  the  crowding 
of  young  women  into  clerkships  and  professions,  and  many  other  un- 
doubted evils  which  are  commonly  attributed  to  co-education  as  their 
cause,  are  not  due  to  co-education  as  sach,  but  to  a  wrong  system  of 
education,  a  system  of  education  which  in  more  or  less  mcdiieval,  and 
which  is  therefore  only  very  partially  adapted  to  our  modem  needs. 
Woman's  place  in  the  world  ana  man's  are  wholly  distinct.  Nature  sets 
the  limits.  A  false  ideal  of  so-called  female  enfranchisement  has  for  the 
time  obliterated  from  view  those  natural  limits,  but  the  limits,  never- 
theless, must  be  regarded  in  a  national  system  jof  education,  or  social 
deterioration  ensues.  We  are,  for  the  time  being,  experiencing  this 
social  deterioration  in  our  western  communities.  But  a  true  system 
of  education,  however,  a  system  not  medissval,  but  one  wisely  adapted  to 
our  modem  social  needs,  will  do  for  woman  just  exactly  what  it  will  do 
for  man,  it  will  prepare  her  for  her  due  place  in  the  social  structure,  that 
is,  it  will  give  her  the  amplest  facilities  for  taking  that  place  in  the  social 
etructure  for  which  her  sex  and  her  individual  talents  and  tastes  best  fit 
her.  Under  such  a  system  we  should  no  longer  hear  of  the  unsexing  of 
women,  or  of  the  crowdiujz  of  young  people  into  the  piofessions,  or  the 
desertion  of  country  life  for  the  city.  It  is  only  necessary  to  provide 
for  each  industrial  pursuit  that  measure  of  intellectual,  scientific .  and 
artistic  preparation  which  properly  belongs  to  it,  in  order  to  make  it 
Attractive  as  a  life-work,  and  when  that  is  done  there  will  be  no  dearth 
of  candidates  for  it.  The  human  mind  is  too  varied  and  individual  to 
betake  itself  wholly  to  one  pursuit,  or  one  range  of  pursuits,  except  when 
forced  to  develop  itself  under  abnormal  conditions ;  and  the  fact  that 
our  education  system  has  a  tendency  to  force  young  men  and  women 
into  one  line  or  range  of  pursuits  is  a  sure  sign,  not  that  the  syKtem  is 
wrong  in  itself,  but  that  the  ideals  of  the  system  are  wrong. 

VIII. — In  answer  to  the  question:  **Have  I  any  opinion  as  to  the 
"  respective  advantages,  intellectual  and  moral,  possessed  by  high  schools 
**  supported  by  Government,  and  by  a  secondary  system  established  on  a 
"  voluntary  basis  P  "  I  would  say — 

A  secondary  system  of  education  established  on  a  voluntary  basis  is  an 
impossibility,  x  ou  can  no  more  have  that  than  you  can  have  a  system  of 
gaols,  or  hospitals,  or  asylums,  or  for  that  matter,  of  railways  or  post- 
offices,  established  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Education  is  a  social  function, 
and  has  to  be  organized  as  such.  Like  all  other  ciocial  functions,  there 
will  be  certain  faults  in  it,  no  matter  how  carefully  you  administer  it — a 
suppression  of  the  individual  faculty  for  example,  for  the  advantage  of 
the  development  of  the  general  faculty.  The  deficiency  of  a  state  system 
of  education  in  moral  training  (which  is  the  deficie-ncv  moxt  usually  cited) 
does  not  arise  from  any  inherent  defect  in  the  system  as  such;  but 
because  society  is  not  agreed,  nor  is  anywhere  within  the  reach  of 
practical  agreement,  as  to  what  moral  education  is,  or  what  it  should  be 
based  on,  or  how  it  should  be  carried  out.  Until  you  get  some  sort  of 
practical  agreement  in  these  matters,  you  never  can  have  a  system  of 
education  that  will  bo  wholly  satisfactory  to  all  people.  You  may  get 
pretty  near  it,  as  we  do  in  this  country,  but  even  here,  we  do  not  all 
agree  upon  the  constitution  of  our  national  system.  Hence  there  will 
always  be  a  demand  for  voluntary  schools,  and  there  will  always  be  some 
people  who  for  conscience  sake  will  support  them.  But  the  advantages 
of  a  national  system  in  respect  to  universality  of  application  and  general 
range  of  excellence  are  so  obvious  that  wherever  once  introduced,  it  will 
always  extend  and  develop  rather  than  become  restricted  in  range  or 
lowered  in  character.  And  for  these  obvious  advantages  people  will  do, 
as  we  do  here  in  Ontario,  they  will  agree  to  let  moral  education  he  a 
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matter  of  explanation  and  incnlcation  of  principles  of  action  and  rules  of 
conduct,  rather  than  of  direct  teaching  in  any  set  of  formal  doctrines. 
And,  too,  Christian  people,  who  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed  to  be 
those  most  likely  to  oppose  such  a  systein,  have  as  a  rale,  too  much  con- 
fidence in  the  effect  of  the  formal  ethical  instruction  which  is  giyen  in 
their  churches  and  at  their  homes  to  have  any  misgivings  because  of  the 
lack  of  such  formal  instrnction  at  school. 

J.  E.  Bbyant,  M.A. 


I  was  for  one  year  a  public  school  teacher.  For  eight  years  high  school 
master  in  subordinate  positions  as  teacher  of  general  subjects  and  of 
mathematics  specially — at  Whitby  and  Clinton  GollegiAte  InstituteB— 
then  high  schools.  For  two  years  principal  df  Pickering  College  (which 
by  the  way  was  a  voluntary  school).  For  three  years  principal  of  Gait 
Collegiate  Institute.  For  two  years  editor  of  educational  weekly.  For 
gome  time,  over  two  years,  engaged  by  the  Education  Department  in 
preparing  text-books,  and  in  this  way  hai,  perhaps  m6re  than  anyone  else, 
to  do  with  getting  up  the  present  sytem  of  school  readers,  both  for  public 
and  high  schools,  and  the  public  school  geography.  For  three  years  a 
member  of  the  committee  wnioh  sets  all  the  papers  in  all  the  subjects  for 
all  the  examinations  of  our  secondary  school  system,  and  as  such  set, 
myself,  the  questions  in  English  grammar,  history,  and  geography. 

J.  E.  S* 


Replies  received  from  Mr.  A.  H.  Moeaison,  late  English  Master, 

Brantford  Collegiate  Institute. 

The  collegiate  institutes  and  high  schools  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
form  the  connecting  link  between  the  elementary  or  public  schools  and 
the  university ;  they  are  the  centres  of  so-called  Secondary  Education, 
and  are  attended  by  all,  male  or  female,  who  may  be  desirous  of  a  more 
extended  course  of  studies  than  that  offered  by  the  public  schools,  or 
whose  aim  is  to  pass  into  the  university  for  degrees  or  to  enter  one  or 
other  of  the  learned  professions. 

The  collegiate  institute  is  merely  a  high  school  of  superior  rank, 
depending  for  that  rank  upon  the  number  of  students  on  its  rolls,  the 
number  studying  the  higher  subjects,  the  nature  and  efi&oienoy  of  its 
equipments  and  the  strength  of  its  teaching  stafip. 

These  collegiate  institutes  and  high  schools  are  presided  over  by  a  head 
master  called  the  principal,  who  must  be  a  (graduate  of  a  university  and 
a  specialist  in  some  certain  department  or  departments  of  study.  They 
are  moreovex,  under  the  supervision  of  two  government  inspectors,  senior 
and  junior,  whose  visits  are  paid  annually,  and  whose  reports  are  for* 
warded  to  the  Education  Department  at  Toronto,  presided  over  by  a 
member  of  the  local  legislature,  the  holder  of  a  portfolio,  who"  is  styled 
the  Minister  of  Education. 

As  the  chief  of  the  Education  Department  is  before  all  things  a 
politician,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  political  atmosphere  will  cling  to 
the  subordinates  and  the  ofi&oers  of  that  department. 

This  tendency  leads  to  favouritism  and  other  abuses.  We  are  not 
unacquainted  in  educational  circles  with  such  phrases  as  "  pulling 
strings,"  "  working  the  oracle,"  &o. 

It  18  a  question  open  for  debate  whether  the  chief  of  a  great  national 
educational  system  should  be  a  politician ;  the  farther  edacation  is  kept 
apart  from  politics  and  sectarian  influence  the  better;  radicalism  m 
politics  and  "  separate  "  or  denominational  teachings,  though  apparently 
at  opposite  poles,  tend  to  the  same  results,  they  lead  to  license,  not 
liberty.  That  the  chief  of  the  educational  system  should  be  one  of  the 
ablest  scholars,  astntest  intellects,  and  most  accomplished  gentlemen 
Obtainable,  is  an  axiom  that  admits  of  no  debate.  We  have  not  yet 
attained  this  lofty  ideal  in  Canada. 
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A  gOTemment  inspectorate  is  nsefol  in  its  place.  It  is  nsefnl  in  this 
respect ;  that,  when  the  fittings  and  appliances  of  a  school  are  at  the 
mercy  of  a  board  of  trustees,  many  of  whom  may  be  thoroughly  nneda- 
cated  men,  and  have  little  real  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  schools,  and 
so  seek  to  diminish  the  expenditure  at  the  cost  of  efficiency,  then  the 
gOYemment  inspector,  armed  with  the  powers  of  his  office,  stepping  in, 
becomes  a  useful  corrective.  As  a  prot^tor  he  is  useful ;  but  with  pro- 
tection his  utility  ends.  When  inspectors  interfere  with  the  regimen  of 
the  olass-room,  or  endeayour  to  curtail  the  professional  liberty  of  the 
teacher,  they  become  not  merely  useless,  but  dangerous;  they  are  in- 
quisitors, seeking  to  shackle  that  independence  of  personal  method  and 
practice  withoQt  which  there  can  be  no  true  teaching.  The  teachers 
should  be  competent,  then  they  should  be  left  to  themselves  to  do  their 
teaching. 

The  revenues  of  the  collegiate  institutes  and  high  sohools  are  derived 
from  various  sources  ;  a  Government  grant,  depending  upon  the  efficiency 
of  the  school  equipment  and  the  character  of  the  work  done  ;  fees,  sums 
paid  quarterly  by  the  pupils ;  local  taxes  or  school  taxes  levied  upon  the 
rate-payers. 

The  size  and  importance  of  these  seats  of  secondary  instruction  vary  ; 
the  largest  accommodate  from  300  to  400  pupils,  and  employ  a  staff  of 
from  10  to  12  instructors,  the  smallest  are  not  unfrequently  limited  to  a 
staff  of  three  or  even  two,  and  the  attendance  is  proportionably  small. 
There  are  between  100  and  150  of  these  schools  in  a  province  whose  total 
population  may  be  a  little  over  2,000,000,  and  they  employ  between  400 
and  500  teachers. 

The  ourriculum  is  an  extended  one,  the  subjects  being  taken  up  in  four 
forms,  which  forms  may  be  subdivided  at  the  discretion  of  the  principal. 
The  routine  of  study  is  as  follows : — Forms  I.  and  II.  Beading,  English 
Grammar,  English  Composition,  Rhetoric,  English  Poetical  Literature, 
History  and  Geography,  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  Algebra,  Euclid, 
the  Commercial  Course  and  Drawing,  with  Latin,  or  French,  or  German, 
or  Physics  and  Botany.  Form  III.  English  Grammar,  English  Compo- 
sition, Bhetorio,  English  Poetical  Literature,  History  and  Geography, 
Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  Algebra*  Euclid  and  Chemistry,  with  Latin,, 
or  Greek,  or  French,  or  German,  or  Physios.  Form  lY.  English  Grammar, 
Philology,  Bhetorio,  Prosody,  English  Composition,  Eiislish  Poetical 
Literature,  History  and  Geography,  Algebra,  Euclid  and  Trigonometry, 
with  Greek  and  Latin,  or  F^nch  and  German,  or  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Botany  and  Zoology. 

Upon  a  careful  reading  of  this  course,  one  is  apt  to  wonder,  with  the 
mstiCB  of  Goldsmith,  that  the  small  heads  of  the  present  generation  can 
carry  all  they  know. 

The  time  oT  attendance  of  a  student  at  a  high  school  yaries  from  six  to 
eight  years  to  half  as  many  months.  Not  a  few  enter  as  children  and 
pass  rep:nlarly  through  all  the  forms,  the  admissions  being  subject  to 
competitive  examinations ;  many  enter  as  well-grown  youths  and  maidens 
for  the  second,  or  third,  or  fourth  forms,  according  to  attainments  and 
end  in  view ;  many  more  come  in  as  adults,  whose  ages  vary  from  40 
downwards.  These  enter  simply  to  refurbish  rusty  acquirements  before 
sitting  for  the  examinations  that  are  to  lead  to  the  University,  to  a  higher 
grade  of  teachers'  certificate,  or  to  some  of  the  special  examinations,  such 
as  medicine,  law,  the  Civil  Service,  engineering,  Ac,  Ac. 

The  whole  course  of  study,  especially  with  the  maturer  students,  is 
directed  to  the  examination  as  an  end.  The  examinations,  held  monthly 
or  bi-monthly,  or  intermittently,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor,  or 
annually,  as  in  the  case  of  the  departmentals,  are  the  centres  of  the 
system ;  they  absorb  everything  and  often  divert  the  minds  pf  pupils  from 
their  natural  course. 

It  is  not  unusually  the  practice  for  teachers,  especially  the  knowing 
ones,  to  drill  their  classes  systematically  and  almost  exclusiyely  upon  old 
examination  papers,  i.e.,  papers  set  at  by -gone  examinations ;  when  the 
name  of  the  examiner  in  future  is  known,  his  methods  of  questioning  are 
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carefallj  studied,  and  are  drilled  "  up  to,"  with  the  view  of  meeting  his 
probable  requirements. 

The  professions  to-day  in  Canada,  including  those  of  law,  medicine  and 
education,  are  filled  to  oyerfiowing  with  a  mass  of  the  so-called  educated, 
who  have  renounced  their  legitimate  callings  on  the  farm,  or  at  the 
counter,  or  in  domestic  service,  to  inundate  the  cities,  towns,  and  Tillages 
with  a  deluge  of  professional  mediocrity  or  worse. 

Il  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  man^  professional  men  who  have  been 
educated  at  the  high  schools  of  Ontario,  and  who  have  taken  degrees  and 
diplomas  at  the  TJniversity,  are,  to-day,  in  a  state  bordering  upon  actual 
want.  They  cannot  dig,  or  will  not,  having  become  sensitive  by  contact 
with  letters,  while  to  beg  they  are  ashamed  ;  and  it  reauirefi  little  keen* 
ness  of  observation  to  trace  the  cause  of  much  of  tne  social  unrest, 
distress,  and  despair  of  the  present  ago,  to  the  virus  of  mis-education, 
which  has  infected  the  blood  of  the  body  politic. 

A  high  education  engenders  wants,  desires,  aspirations,  ambitions. 
How  ai  e  these  to  bo  gratified  P 

The  thousands  that  are  annually  forsaking  the  country  districts  and 
manual  labor  for  the  city  and  its  avocations,  especially  that  of  teaching, 
will  not  return  to  the  country  when  their  educational  term  is  completed, 
unless  it  be  to  take  a  position  as  teacher  in  rural  school,  at  a  salary  that 
would  be  flouted  by  a  bar  tender,  and  this  merely  as  a  means  to  obtain  a 
little  more  money  wherewith  to  prosecute  further  studies  in  medicine, 
divinity,  or  law . 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  it  is  but  a  little  learning 
that  the  high  schools,  as  at  present  coiibtituted,  can  give.  True,  the 
•subjects  arc  many,  by  far  too  many ;  there  is  nothing  too  lofty  nor  too 
.erudite  for  their  curricula,  from  Greek  to  geometry,  Latin  to  literature, 
algebra  to  acoustics,  dynamics  to  drill,  psychology  to  sectarianism, 
arithmetic  to  agriculture,  trigonometry  to  temperance  ;  but  it  is  merely 
veneer,  the  smattering  begotten  of  systematic  cram  and  (;ca8eless 
examinations. 

The  young  man  comes  to  the  high  school  fresh  from  the  country.  He 
may  or  may  not  have  had  some  preliminary  training  in  the  higher  grade 
subjects  taught  in  the  upper  schools.  He  has  had  to  pass  a  certain 
examination  for  entrance,  that  is  to  say,  he  has  had  to  obtain  a  certain 
percentage  of  marks  in  the  following  subjects:— Beading,  English  litera- 
ture, orthography  and  ortho3py,  geography,  English  composition,  outlines 
of  Canadian  history,  arithmetic,  writing  and  drawing,  physiology  and 
temperance,  but  of  classics  or  moderns,  or  science,  or  anything 
approaching  to  correct,  not  to  say,  literary  English,  he  need  know  little 
or  nothing.  These  things  have  to  be  crammed  into  him  at  the  shortest 
possible  notice  by  men,  or  women,  so-called  specialists,  who,  more 
particularly  in  the  smaller  schools,  are  heavily  handica.pped  in  their 
work,  being  often  compelled  to  teach  half  a  dozen  subjects  with  one 
or  two  of  which  alone  they  are  familiar.  In  a  certain  provincial  high 
school  the  head  master,  a  specialist  in  French  and  German,  has  had  to 
take  besides  his  own  subject.,  mathematics  and  science,  knowing  as  much 
about  the  last,  upon  his  own  confession,  as  the  majority  of  the  students 
themselves.  In  another  collegiate  school,  drill  and  gymnastics  was 
coupled  with  English  language  and  literatare,  albeit  the  instructor  (sic) 
knew  no  more  of  club  swinging  than  of  Choct-aw,  and  had  not  been 
inside  of  a  gymnasium  for  25  years. 

The  outcome  may  be  imagined ;  superficiality,  theory,  mere  rote  work. 
Of  course  the  larger  schools  are  better  officered  and  equipped,  but  even 
in  these  much  of  the  work  done  is  of  the  most  perfunctory  nature,  and 
three-fourths  of  it  worthless  to  the  student  in  his  after  life. 

The  cause  of  much  of  the  haste,  superficiality  and  mental  indigestion 
is  directly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  we  are  all  attemptinfi;  to  do  in  one 
year  cr  two  years  what  should  properly  take  two  or  four  years  to 
accomplish. 

Tlve  majority  of  the  sufferers  plead  poverty  as  an  excuse  fcr  haste. 
They  cannot  afford,  even  with  State  aid,  to  protract  their  time  of  studies. 
And  now  comes  in  one  of  the  most  burning  of  all  the  vexed  questions 
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oonnecfced  with  the  pNopolar  edacation  theory.  To  what  extent  has  the 
pleader  of  poverty  a  right  to  higher  education  at  all  P  Is  it  not  a  Inxnry 
to  be  paid  for  like  other  luxuries  ?  Is  the  State  bound  to  provide  Greek, 
Latin,  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  higher  mathematics  any  more  than  it  is 
bound  to  previde  carriages  and  horses,  footmen,  and  heraldic  devices  ? 

Is  popular  higher  eaucation  tending,  in  "this  Canada  of  ours*'  to 
happiness  and  contentment  ?  So  far  as  wc  have  been  able  to  judge^  we 
unhesitatingly  say,  it  is  not ;  for  with  education  have  arisen  aspirations 
that  cannot  be  gratified  save  at  the  cost  of  simplicitv  and  honour ;  the 
limitations  remain  the  same  as  before,  the  desires  are  doubled  or  trebled. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  there  is  a  class  of  students  to  be  found  in 
every  high  school  of  the  province  to  whom  certain  of  the  preceding 
remarks  do  not  apply.  They  are  the  children  of  wealthy  men,  or 
of  intelligent  men  who  desire  a  more  systematic  and  thorough 
training  for  their  sons  and  daughters  than  that  accorded  to  the  mere 
examination  hobbyist.  These  take  their  studies  more  deliberately,  remain 
longer  in  the  classes,  and  usually  have  the  advantage  of  entering  the  high 
schools  at  an  early  age,  passing  into  them  from  the  public  schools  by 
competitive  examination.  Many  of  these  students  do  not  enter  for  tho 
University,  or  learned  professions,  or  final  examinations  at  all.  They 
drop  out,  sometimes  to  go  to  private  or  to  special  institutions ;  sometimes, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  girls,  to  assume  home  duties ;  sometimes  to 
obtain  clerkships,  or  assist  their  fathers  in  their  respective  callings. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  the  best  and  brightest  students  thus 
pass  away  and  are  lost,  while  of  those  that  remain,  a  large  percentage  are 
from  the  country  or  from  the  humbler  classes,  whose  sole  aim  is  the 
teacher's  certificate  or  the  coveted  pass  which  admits  them  to  the 
University,  and  so  to  the  threshold  of  the  overburdened,  underpaid,  and 
often  ill-served  professions. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  the  high 
schools,  and  the  studying  together  of  the  same  subjects  by  young  men 
and  women,  is  the  unadulterated  good  that  the  enthusiasts  of  tho  systeuL 
assert. 

It  appears  to  us  that  something  is  lost  to  the  young  woman  by  the 
system,  without  any  corresponding  gain  to  the  young  man.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  make  a  certain  type  ofyoung  man  effeminate,  and  a  certain 
type  of  young  woman  the  reverse.  The  instructor  has  to  put  restraints 
upon  himself,  and  there  are  few  teachers,  we  fancy,  who  have  not  at 
times  felt  the  awkwardness  of  their  position  when  conducting  mixed 
classes  in  the  classics,  science,  physiology,  and  high  English  literature. 

We  must  not  be  misunderstood.  This  is  not  a  question  of  morals. 
The  morality,  the  virtue  may  be  unimpeachable,  indeed,  is  unimpeachable. 
With  women  it  is  a  question  of  womanliness,  of  dignity,  of  tenoerness,  of 
grace. 

This  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  female  element  in 
tuition.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  our  rural  schools  are  in  the  hands 
of  female  teachers,  many  of  whom,  themselves  high  school  and  normal 
school  graduates,  receive  the  barest  pittance  as  remuneration  for  their 
services.  For  young  children  the  proper  directress  is  the  woman,  of  this 
we  have  little  doubt;  but  the  rustic  advanced  in  years  requires  more 
vigorous  rule.  In  the  collegiate  institutes  and  high  schools,  we  have 
little  hesitation  in  saying,  the  female  teacher,  especially  in  the  upper 
classes,  is  out  of  place. 


Replies  received  from  Mr.  Geoboe  Momo  Gbant,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Principal 
of  the  University  of  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  Canada. 

1.  1  have  taught  in  two  of  the  provinces  of  Canada  in  public  or  common 
schools,  in  high  schools,  and  in  colleges  where  co-eduoation  is  practised, 
but  in  this  paper  I  conBne  myself  to  high  schools,  as  the  Oommission 
deals  with  Secondary  Education.  I  may  also  premise  that  education  in 
Canada  is-  by  an  organic  law  entrusted  to  the  provincial  and  not  to  the 
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federal  authorities,  and  that  though  the  Bystem  is  pretty  much  the  same 
in  the  majority  of  the  provinces,  there  are  such  differences  that  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  should  he  obtained  from  all  the  provinces,  or  at  least  from 
Quebec  and  Ontario.     I  speak  with  reference  to  Ontario. 

2.  The  system  works  well,  it  beings  of  course  understood  that  there  are 
always  separate  ofiBices,  separate  puiygrounds,  separate  entrances,  &c., 
and  very  generally  division  of  the  class-rooms  according  to  sex.  The 
pupils  in  our  high  schools  range  from  12  to  20  years  of  age.  In  my 
opinion,  the  real  danger  is  in  the  common  schools,  where  the  pupils  are 
younger,  especially  if  there  are  places  where  they  can  meet  secretly. 
The  high  schools  known  to  me  have  from  60  to  500  pupils  of  both 
Bexes,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  learned,  experience  everywhere  is  favourable 
to  the  system.    The  influence  is  for  good  on  both  sexes. 

?\  There  are  **  promotion "  and  *'  entrance "  examinations  in  this 
province,  but  the  feeling  now  is  against  these,  and  more  and  more 
attention  is  being  paid  to  masters'  reports  or  recommendations. 

Education  is  practically  free  in  Ontario,  and  the  people  of  the  province 
are  sufficiently  well-to-do  to  be  able  to  send  their  children  to  the  high 
school,  where  they  have  proved,  by  passing  the  promotion  or  entrance 
examination,  that  they  are  of  more  than  average  ability.  To  aid  the  best 
pupils  to  proceed  from  the  high  school  to  the  university,  a  system  of 
small  bursaries,  such  as  they  have  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  desirable. 

4.  The  need  for  technical  education  is  only  beginning  to  be  felt  in 
Canada,  and  some  provision  is  made  for  it  in  our  two  largest  citiee, 
Montreal  and  Toronto,  and  in  connection  with  an  academy  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Baptist  denomination  at  Woodstock,  Ontario,  bnt  I  cannot 
sp^ak  from  intimate  or  personal  knowledge  on  what  is  being  done.  As 
regards  agriculture,  which  is  the  great  industry  of  Canada,  attempts  have 
been  made  to.  give  elementary  technical  instruction  in  the  common 
schools,  but  with  little  success.  It  is  now  felt  that  special  schools  or  a 
corps  of  travelling  teachers,  giving  short  courses  in  different  centres, 
would  be  best. 

5.  The  majority  of  our  high  school  teachers  have  taken  the  B.A.  degree 
in  one  of  our  universities.  The  possession  of  that  degree,  with  the 
professional  training  obtained  at  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  Toronto,  which 
they  must  attend  for  a  year,  qualifies  them.  The  minority  have  qualified 
by  attending  the  normal,  model,  and  high  schools,  and  the  School  of 
Pedagogy  thereafter. 

6.  It  is  not  true  as  regards  Canada  generally,  save  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  and  that  chiefly  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  where  the  colleges 
that  give  secondary  education  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  a  classical 
course.  The  high  schools  in  the  other  provinces  have  English  commercial^ 
mathematical,  and  science  courses.  The  science  courses  cover  botany, 
chemistry,  zoology,  and  physics.  "SVherever  the  evil  exists,  the  remedy  is 
along  the  line  of  making  ecucalion  bear  more  upon  the  ordinary  life  and 
thought,  the  habits,  occupations,  and  professions  of  the  people. 

7.  A  very  small  proportion. 

8.  No.  There  has  been  development  and  extension,  but  no  material 
change  since  1865. 

9.  There  has  been,  particularly  in  adventure  schools  or  so-called 
•'  colleges  "  for  young  women.  Some  of  these  charge  high  fees  and  are 
excellent.  A  great  many  parents  prefer  such  **  colleges  *'  to  the  public 
high  schools  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  The  course  is  not  so  severe,  and 
it  is  felt  that  growing  girls  should  not  be  subjected  to  too  much 
intellectual  strain.  More  attention,  too,  is  given  in  those  schools  to 
deportment,  to  music,  and  to  drawing  and  painting  than  is  given  in 
the  high  schools.  Some  parents,  too,  believe  that  refinement  of  manners 
and  correctness  of  speech  are  more  likely  to  be  learned  where  the  fees 
are  high  and  the  classmates  select,  and  some  are  strongly  opposed  to 
co-education,  from  prejudice,  conviction,  or  the  force  of  habit. 
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In  giving  the  above  answers  I  have  abstained  from  criticism  of  our 
high  school  system,  as  I  desired  to  confine  myself  to  the  questions 
asked. 

Gbok&e  Monko  Grakt. 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIA- 
Beflies  received  from  thb  Education  Office,  Adelaide. 

SiK, 

I  beg  respectfully  to  submit  the  following  replies  to  the  paper  of 
queries  forwaraed  by  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  in 
England.  The  information  ^iven  is  based  on  five  years*  experience  as 
he^  master  of  one  of  the  principal  secondary  schools  in  the  Colony,  and 
nearly  19  years  as  professional  head  of  the  Education  Department. 

1.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  schools  under  this  department  are 
mixed  schools,  i.e.,  boys  and  girls  are  taught  in  the  same  classes.  Even 
in  a  school  conducted  in  separate  departments  for  boye  And  girls  the 
classes  are  combined  if  economy  and  efficiency  are  promoted  thereby. 

As  to  the  age  of  the  scholars  ;  this  does  not  exceed  as  a  rule  13  to  14. 
For  such  young  children  mixed  schools  answer  very  well. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  school ;  we  find  that  when  the  average  attendance 
reaches  abdnt  600,  the  sexes  can  be  economically  taught  in  separate 
classes.  In  the  higher  parts  of  the  school,  however,  there  are  too  few 
of  each  sex  to  justify  the  employment  of  distinct  teachers,  and  the 
classes  are  accordingly  combined. 

2.  The  State  schools  in  this  colony  (with  one  exception  to  be  men- 
tioned later  on)  do  not  give  an  education  beyond  the  elementary  stage ; 
in  other  words,  neither  mathematics  nor  foreign  languages  find  a  place 
in  the  regular  curriculum.  The  schools  for  Secondary  Education  are 
either  private  proprietory  schools,  or  the  so-called  '^  colleges  "  established 
hj  religious  bodies.  To  these  must  be  added  the  advanced  school  for 
girls,  for  which  the  Government  accept  the  financial  responsibility  ;  but 
the  fees  received  cover  the  annual  cost,  so  that  no  claim  is  made  on  the 
public  treasury. 

3.  There  is  a  system  of  exhibitions  and  bursaries  by  which  six  boys  and 
six  girls  are  selected  annually  after  competitive  examinations.  The  boys 
receive  20Z.  per  annum  for  three  years  on  condition  that  thev  attend  an 
approved  secondary  school,  and  the  girls  are  allowed  free  education  for 
four  years  at  the  advanced  school.  The  system  has  been  in  force  for 
18  years  for  boys  and  14  years  for  girls.  The  results  have  been  distinctly 
good,  a  very  satisfactory  proportion  of  the  exhibitioners  having  made  full 
use  of  their  opportunities. 

4.  I  have  no  experience  in  this  matter. 

6.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers. 

The  training  college,  established  by  the  Government,  is  for  primary 
school  teachers  only.  Private  persons  would  be  allowed  to  attend  the 
course  on  payment  of  a  moderate  fee,  but  practically  no  one  does  so. 

6.  Except  by  the  system  of  exhibitions  and  bursaries  referred  to  above, 
to  which  may  be  added  a  very  small  number  of  free  scholarships  offered 
by  the  schools,  Secondary  Education  is  not  given  free  of  charge  at  all. 

7.  Practically  no  students  enter  the  university  day  classes  without 
having  passed  through  a  secondary  school.  There  are  some  self -educated 
persons  who  attend  the  evening  classes,  but  I  cannot  give  the  proportion. 

8.  If  by  "  Public  "  Secondary  Education  is  meant  that  which  is  main- 
tained at  the  public  cost,  I  have  already  stated  that  there  is  no  such 
system.  If  it  means  the  general  Secondary  Education  of  the  Colony,  the 
facts  are  as  follows : — 

There  have  been  material  changes  since  1865  in  the  system  of  public 
Secondary  Education.  These  changes  have  been  due  (a)  to  the  founding 
of  the  university,  and  {h)  to  the  opening  of  more  schools  for  Secondary 
Education  owned  by  public  bodies  as  opposed  to  private  individuals.    It 
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moy  be  added  that  the  deyolopment  of  an  effective  system  of  primary 
education  has  had  some  reflex  inflaence  ou  the  secondary  schools. 

The  univerasity  has  affected  the  Secondary  Education  of  the  colony  by 
its  sy>tem  of  examinations  (analogous  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Locals). 
The  first  were  held  in  J  876,  and  from  that  time  constantly  mcreasing 
numbers  of  candidates  have  been  sent  from  the  secondary  schools. 
Practically  the  university  directs  within  certain  limits  the  course  of 
study  followed  in  the  schools.  On  the  whole,  the  influence  of  the  uni- 
versity has  been  very  beneficial,  though  the  well-known  drawbacks 
attendant  on  a  necessarily  somewhat  rigid  system  exist  here  as  else- 
where. 

Prince  Alfred  College  was  opened  in  1868  and  Way  College  in  1892. 

9.  There  has  been  no  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  private 
schools.  New  schools  have  been  opened  but  not  in  such  numbers  as  to 
call  for  remark. 

(Signed)        John  A.  Hartley, 

To  the  Secretary,  Inspector-General  of  Schools. 

Hon.  Minister  of  Education. 


Replies  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Bokython,  Chairman  of  the  Adelaide 

School  Board. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  furnish  the  following  answers  to  the  questions 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary 
Education  in  England  — 

1.  The  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Adelaide  School  Board 
have  an  average  attendance  of  from  700  to  1,000  children.  They  are 
divided  into  three  departments — boys,  girls,  and  infants.  *  The  ages 
ranee  from  5  to  15,  attendance  being  compulsory  between  7  and  13.  At 
the  latter  age  the  majority  of  the  children  leave  school.  In  the  infant 
department  both  sexes  are  taught  together,  and  this  is  also  sometimes 
done  when  subjects  are  taken  beyond  the  compulsory  standard.  In 
country  districts,  where  schools  are  smaller,  boys  and  girls  are  taught  in 
the  same  classes.     Both  the  city  and  country  systems  work  well. 

2.  State  education  iu  South  Australia  is  confiuod  to  free  elementary 
schools,  with  the  exception  of  an  advanced  school  for  girls  which  charges 
fees  and  is  self-supporting.  The  other  secondary  schools  are  connected 
with  the  Anglican,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Methodist  Churches,  or  in  the 
hands  of  private  persons. 

3.  As  the  result  of  competitive  examinations,  held  annually,  six  exhi- 
bitions are  awarded  to  boys  and  six  bursaries  to  girls  attending  State 
schools.  Each  exhibition  means  201,  per  annum  for  three  years,  provided 
the  holder  goes  to  an  approved  secondary  school.  A  bursary  carries 
with  it  four  years'  free  tuition  at  the  girls'  advanced  school.  As  may  be 
supposed,  thi3  system,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  some  years,  has 
proved  of  great  advantage  to  many  students. 

4.  This  question  may  be  answered  by  a  statement  of  the  history  of 
technical  education  in  South  Australia.  In  1886  the  Grovernment 
appointed  a  board  '*  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  best  means  of 
•*  developing  a  general  system  of  technical  education  in  the  province." 
The  board  took  voluminous  evidence  and  brought  up  two  reports.  The 
first  i*eport  had  reference  to  primary  schools.  It  recommended  that 
elementary  drawing  should  be  made  a  compulsory  subject  and  "  tauff ht 
"  concurrently  with  writing  by  the  ordinary  school  teachers  *' ;  that 
"  instruction  in  science  should  take  the  form  of  systematic  object  lessons, 
"  due  regard  being  given  in  the  choice  of  subjects  to  their  application  to 
*'  the  industrial  requirements  of  the  district  in  which  each  school  is 
"  situated";  that  encouragement  should  be  given  by  the  Education 
Department  to  head-teachers  to  form  in  their  schools  museums  of  objects 
of  industrial  interest;  and  that  where  practicable  cookery  classes  for 
girls  should  be  established.     These  alterations   in  the   primary  school 
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curriculum  were  considered  necessary  to  form  a  foundation  for  technical 
education.  Tbe  board's  recommendations  were  adopted,  and  English 
analysis  was  omitted  from  the  subjects  previously  taught. 

Tlio  final  report  covered  wider  ground.  It  stated : — '*  Technical  educa- 
"  tion  is  attracting  world-wide  attention  as  a  chief  factor  in  determining 
•*  the  futnre  relative  nink  of  natioES,  and  practical  educators  place  more 
and  more  reliance  ou  general  technical  training,  not  only  for  its  own 
sake  but  also  because  it  is  the  best  means  of  giving  to  subsequent 
special  training  its  full  effect.  In  a  young  country  like  South  Australia, 
with  vast  resources  and  industrial  lines  not  yet  fully  defined,  general 
technical  training  should  find  its  fnllest  development.  Equipped  with 
"  such  instruction,  possessing  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
••  applied  science,  and  endowed  with  manual  dexterity,  the  workman  will 
readily  discer'.i  the  conditions  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  new 
industries ;  he  will  have  a  keen  eye  to  the  utilisation  of  waste  products, 
and  in  times  of  depression  or  the  overcrowding  of  an  industry  he  can 
transfer  his  energy  into  a  remunerative  channel.  Handici*aftB  in  many 
respects  resemble  one  another,  and  on  a  good  stock  of  general  technical 
aptitude  the  skill  necessary  for  any  particular  trade  is  readily 
*'  engrafted.  The  opinion  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  that  instruction  in 
the  subjects  included  under  general  technical  training  should  be 
commenced  at  an  early  period  of  life;  they  amply  fulfil  both  the 
requirements  of  general  education,  being  not  only  pre-eminently  useful 
in  every  form  of  active  life,  industrial  or  otherwise,  but  also  affording 
the  best  means  of  developing  the  faculties.  This  view  is  fully  borne 
out  by  t)ie  firmly-establisned  position  of  the  Kindergarten  as  the  besfc 
form  of  infant  school."  The  report  went  on — '*  As  a  rule  children 
"  leave  the  State  schools  about  the  age  of  13,  but  do  not  become 
"  apprenticed  till  a  year  or  two  afterwards.  It  would  be  a  gain  to  the 
"  lad  who  is  destined  to  become  an  artisan  if  some  part  of  these  intor- 
Tcning  years  were  spent  in  general  technical  training,  and  an  immense 
advantage  to  those  who  are  ambitious  of  risinj[;  to  the  rank  of  foreman 
*'  or  manager.  The  dne  deyelopment  of  our  industries  demands  that 
some  provision  should  be  made  for  secondary  industrial  education. 
Our  rising  manufactures  will  in  a  few  years  require  a  large  number 
of  skilled  workmen,  foremen,  and  managcrr*,  and  if  we  do  not  provide 
for  the  occasion  by  the  continuation  of  general  technical  training 
beyond  the  compulsory  school  age  the  positions  which  belong  by  righc 
*'  to  our  own  lads  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  chance  comers." 

The  report  contained  a  number  of  recommendations.  The  most 
important  had  reference  to  the  establishment  in  Adelaide  of  a  School 
of  Mines  and  Industries  and  a  Technological  Museum.  These  were 
called  into  existence  by  the  appointment,  in  JS'ovember  1888,  of  an 
influential  council,  and  at  the  present  time  there  exist  an  excellent 
museum  and  a  flourishing  school.  The  number  of  students  has  increased 
each  year.  Last  year  they  numbered  660.  The  subjects  taught  included 
assaying,  metallurgy,  applied  mechunics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  engi- 
neering, machine  construction,  geology,  mineralogy,  mining,  physics, 
drawing,  surveying,  bookbinding,  carpentry,  carriage  drafting,  electrical 
engineering,  engine  driving,  fitting  and  turning,  pattern-making,  shop- 
drawing,  plumbing,  photography,  painting,  cookery,  and  di-essmaking. 
The  diploma  of  tho  school  may  be  obtained  in  three  departments : — 
mining,  metallurgy  and  assaying,  and  mechanical  engineering.  In  the 
last-mentioned  the  course  occupies  four  years,  in  the  others  three  years. 
For  all  classes  in  the  school  fees  are  charged,  but  they  are  very  moderate, 
as  the  institatioTi  is  subsidised  by  the  Government  to  the  extent  of  3,000Z. 
per  annum.  A  number  of  scholarships  entitling  the  holders  to  free 
tuition  are  awarded  everv  year.  There  are  branch  schools  in  the  country, 
the  most  important  being  in  the  copper  mining  district  of  Yorke's 
Peninsula. 

Of  late  tho  secondary  schools  have  devoted  increased  attention  to 
technical  education,  some  having  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  Sohool  of  Mines  and  Industries,  and  others  haying  opened 
carpentry  and  fitting  and  turning  classes  in  their  own  establishments 
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Techivioal  education,  with  special  reference  to  farming,  is  also  given  at 
tUe  GoTemment  Agricultural  College. 

5.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers. 
Elementary  school  teachers  receive  instruction  in  a  Government  training 
college. 

6.  secondary  Education  is  only  free  in  South  Australia  as  provided  for 
by  exhibitions,  bursaries,  and  scholarships  given  by  the  State  and  by 
private  and  other  schools. 

7.  The  proportion  is  very  small.  The  great  bulk  of  the  students  are 
from  the  secondary  schools. 

8.  Since  the  year  1865  the  University  of  Adelaide  has  been  established, 
and  the  number  of  secondary  schools  bias  increased.  Two  colleges  (Prince 
Alfred  and  Way)  have  been  founded  by  the  Methodist  Church,  and  one 
has  been  opened  bv  the  Christian  Brothers  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church.  There  can  be  no  question  that  Secondary 
Education  has  improved,  and  is  much  more  e£Pective  than  formerly. 
This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  University  periodical  examinations,  which 
operate  as  a  test  of  school  work,  and  also  by  a  better  system  of  primary 
education,  due  to  the  genius  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Inspector-General  of 
Schools,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hartley,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 

8.  There  has  been  no  material  increase  in  the  number  of  private  schools. 
As  religions  instruction  is  not  given  in  State  schools,  there  is  a  movement, 
which  is  gaining  in  strength,  to  provide  for  such  instruction,  or  to  secure 
subsidies  for  other  schools.  Should  subsidies  be  given,  there  is  sure  to 
be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  private  and  denominational 
schools. 

I  am,  Ac. 

J.  L.  BONTTHOK, 

President  of  the  Council  of  the 

School  of  Mines  and  Industries  and 

Chairman  of  the  Adelaide  School  Board. 


Beflixs  furnished  by  Mr.  Willii-m  G.  Toba,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  LL.D. 
(Dublin),  Way  College,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1.  I  have  had  some  years'  experience  in  the  education  of  boys  and  girls 
in  the  same  day  schools,  and  strongly  prefer  their  being  kept  separate  and 
taught  by  teachers  of  their  own  sex. 

In  schools  of  less  than  a  hundred  pupils  it  might  be  wise  to  put  them 
together  on  account  of  the  expense  incurred,  but  I  should  enforce  a 
separate  playground.  In  semi-tropical  climates  like  Australia,  where 
puberty  occurs  much  earlier  than  m  colder  climates,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  put  girls  in  the  same  class  as  boys  after  they  reach  11  years  of  age. 

2.  In  South  Australia  Seconds^  Education,  is  recognised  by  the 
Government  Education  Department  only  in  the  case  of  girls,  and  only 
one  advanced  school  has  been  opened.  The  line  is  generally  drawn  about 
the  age  of  12,  when  children  pass  the  compulsory  standard,  which  includes 
reading  (Nelson's  Fourth  Royal  Reader),  writing,  composition,  dictation, 
arithmetic  (exercises  in  the  compound  rules),  easy  fractions  (vulgar  and 
decimal). 

8.  Bursaries  and  exhibitions  are  given  to  children  after  passing  a 
competitive  examination.  Thcv  have  a  choice  of  entering  certain 
secondary  schools.  The  results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  Many  of  the 
exhibitioners  take  the  University  Scholarships  (Adelaide  University),  and 
have  secured  verv  good  degrees. 

4.  Two  methods  are  in  force :  (a.)  Sending  boys  to  the  School  of  Mines 
on  Saturdays  for  lessons  in  carpentry  ;  (6.)  Erecting  sheds  for  carpentry 
and  smithing  on  the  grounds  of  the  secondary  schools.  The  latter  method 
has  proved  very  successful.  Masters  in  various  trades  have  been  engaged, 
and  boys  are  taken  out  during  school  hours,  and  carefully  instructed  in 
the  use  of  various  tools. 
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5.  No  special  training  of  secondary  school  teachers  has  been  proyided. 
The  imiTeraities  educate  for  degrees  only.  Until  a  chair  of  pedago^  is 
established,  I  am  afraid  nothing  wUl  be  done.  Our  system  is  a  standing 
disgrace  to  ns  in  this  particular. 

6.  Secondary  Sducatiou  has  neyer  been  given  free  in  the  colony  of 
South  Australia,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  haye  won  bursaries  or 
exhibitions.    This  has  been  referred  to  in  my  answer  to  Question  3. 

7.  I  cannot  speak  with  confidence,  but  I  should  say  that  2  per  cent,  of 
our  students  entering  our  universities  do  not  pass  through  a  secondary 
school. 

8.  There  is  only  one  secondary  school  established  by  the  Government  in 
South  Australia,  and  that  is  for  girls.  It  was  called  for,  because  the 
secondary  schools  for  girls  were  all  under  private  teachers,  many  of  whom 
had  no  previous  training  for  their  profession.  It  hoa  been  established 
since  18o5.  The  principal  secondary  schools  for  boys  are  under  the  care 
of  religioud  denominations.  The  principal  change  introduced  has  been 
the  introduction  of  manual  instruction.  The  grounds  for  establishing  it 
were  the  fact  that  many  of  our  colonial  youths  had  no  intention  of  going 
up  for  a  university  degree,  and  it  was  thought  that  a  distinctly  intellectusd 
training  suitable  to  the  capacity  of  certain  boys,  would  be  given,  which 
would  be  of  far  greater  use  to  them  in  years  to  come  than  either  classics 
or  mathematics.  The  results  of  the  introduction  of  this  method  in  1892 
has  exceeded  the  expectations  of  its  most  sanguine  supporters. 

9.  The  introduction  of  free  education  soine  years  since  caused  a 
considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  private  schools  in  the  colony  of 
South  Australia.  Lately  there  has  been  a  reaction,  and  the  desire  for 
religious  education  (wmch  is  not  given  by  the  State  schools),  combined 
with  the  irrepressible  rigour  of  a  cast-iron  system,  have  considerably 
encouraged  the  establishment  of  private  schools. 

William  G-.  Tobr. 


WESTEEN  AUSTEALIA. 
Bbplies  received  from  the  Minister  of  Education,  Wbstern  Australia. 

In  reply  to  the  Questions  asked  by  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Secondary 
Education,  I  have  the  honour  to  answer  as  follows : — 

1.  The  expression  of  the  Educational  Department  of  this  Colony  is 
that  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  day  schools  has  worked 
exceedingly  well,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  scholars. 

This  system  has,  however,  only  been  in  force  in  the  Colony  in  a  few 
schools  under  the  conti'ol  of  this  Department,  and  the  largest  number  of 
scholars  in  any  mixed  school  does  not  exceed  300. 

In  my  opinion  the  conditions  most  favourable  to  the  system  are : — 
As  to  age  of  scholars.    Any  age  not  exceeding  12  years. 
As  to  size  of  school.    I  lutve  no  experience  beyond  a  school  of  300 
children,  in  which  the  system  works  well. 

2  to  8.  There  are  at  present  no  secondary  or  technical  schools  in  the 
Colony  under  the  control  of  this  Department.  There  is,  however,  a  high 
school  for  boys  subsidised  by  public  funds,  and  controlled  by  a  board  of 
Governors,  partially  appointed  oy  the  Government. 

There  are  also  numerous  private  schools  in  the  Colony,  but  neither  high 
school  nor  private  schools  have  any  relation  to  the  elementary  education 
controlled  by  my  Department. 

Two  scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  50Z.  each,  tenable  for  three 
years,  are  annually  offered  for  competition  among  the  scholars  attending 
all  elementary  schools,  the  conditions  being  entry  and  residence  at  the 
high  school. 

9.  I  do  not  think  there  has  recently  been  any  increase  in  the  number 
of  private  schools  in  the  Colony,  but  I  cannot  speak  positively,  as  my 
Department  has  no  information  on  the  suhject. 

S.  H.  Parker, 

Minister  of  Education. 
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QUEENSLAND. 

Reilie-s  received  from  the  Depaktmext  of  Pdblic  Instruction, 

Qaeensland. 

The  foUowing  are  replies  to  the  questions  Bubraitted  to  this 
Department : — 

'1.  The  number  of  primary  schools  under  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  approaches  700,  and  in  only  11  of  these  is  there  separate 
education  for  boys  and  for  girls.  In  16  schools  girls  and  infants  or  both 
Kcxes  are  taught,  nnd  in  11  schools  infants  of  both  sexes  are  excln- 
siyely  taught.  Boys  and  girls  are  taught  together  in  most  of  the  schools, 
and  that  practice  has  obtained  for  over  30  years.  The  few  existing 
schools  for  the  separate  education  of  boys  and  of  girls,  are  an  outcome, 
not  of  any  intention  to  avoid  mixed  education,  but  of  economic  conveni- 
ence in  certain  large  centres  of  population.  The  opinion  of  inspectors 
and  teachers  as  to  the  system  is  favourable,  and  parents  are  satisfied. 
Boys  and  girls  are  taught  together  till  they  leave  school,  at  the  age  of 
14  or  15,  and  the  arrangement  is  found  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 

2.  Schools,  six  being  for  boys  and  four  for  girls,  established  under  a 
special  statute.  They  are  not  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  for 
Public  Instruction,  but  are  governed  each  by  a  body  of  trustees  approved 
by  the  Grovernor  in  Council.  Each  school  receives  an  annual  endowment 
of  1,000Z.  from  the  consolidated  revenue,  making  a  total  endowment  of 
10,0002.  a  year  for  Secondary  Education.  There  is  no  relation  of  continuity 
between  the  education  in  the  primary  and  in  the  secondary  (grammar) 
schools,  young  children  being  admitted  to  the  latter  with  attainments  no 
higher  than  the  second  standard  in  a  primary  school. 

3.  The  Minister  for  Public  Instruction  grants  scholarships  to  primary 
school  pupils  that  are  able  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  work 
of  the  Fifth  Standard,  and  are  under  14  years  of  age.  It  has  been  the 
practice  to  make  120  scholarships  annually  available  for  award,  entitling 
the  holders  to  education  free  of  charge  at  any  grammar  school  endowed 
by  the  State  for  a  period  of  three  years.  The  money  value  of  each 
scholarships  is  sixteen  guineas  a  year,  or  a  total  of  50^  Hs.,  and  fees  at 
that  rate  are  paid  to  the  trustees  from  money  provided  by  a  special  vote  of 
Parliament.  This  system  has  been  in  force  for  20  years,  and  has  been 
attended  by  excellent  results ;  many  boys  whose  ])ar6nt6  were  not  in  a 
position  to  bear  the  cost  of  Secondary  Education,  have,  by  means  of  those 
scholarships,  been  able  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  university  career,  in 
which  they  distinguished  themselves  as  students,  and  are  now  holding 
positions  of  eminence  and  usefulness  in  the  colony.  The  scholarships 
are  eagerly  sought  after  by  parents,  and,  being  competitive,  they  form 
a  keen  stimulus  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  primary  schools. 

4.  Nothing  has  been  done. 

5.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers, 
llie  head  masters  and  principal  assistants  in  the  grammar  schools  are 
graduates  of  British  or  colonial  universities. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  provision  referred  to  in  Question  3  the  grammar 
schools  grant,  each  to  its  own  students,  a  few  scholarships  annually 
entitling  to  education  free  of  charge  for  one  or  more  years.  These  are 
awarded  by  competition.  The  Government  award  three  exhibitions  to 
universities  annually  by  competition.  These  are  of  the  annual  value  of 
lOOZ.  with  a  currency  of  three  years,  and  are  payable  to  a  matriculated 
student  while  in  attendance  at  a  university  approved  by  the  Governor  in 
Council.  These  are  the  only  provisions  for  giving  Secondary  Education 
free  of  charge. 

7.  All  Queensland  students  attending  an  Australian  or  other  university 
have  passed  through  one  or  other  of  the  grammar  schools. 

8.  No  change. 
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9.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  has  been  any  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  private  schools. 

(Signed)        J.  G.  Avdebson, 

Under  Secretary. 


Replies  received  from  Mr.  Cuables  H.  Hodges,  Headmaster  of  iiic 
TownsTille  Grammar  School,  Queensland. 

Queensland  elementary  schools  are  free ;  grammar  schools  have  been 
opened  in  certain  towns  with  help  from  the  Government,  of  21,  for  every. 
l{.  subscribed  for  buildings,  and  a  subsidy  of  1,000Z.  per  annum.  Until 
last  year,  the  Government  offered  annually  120  scholarships  to  the  pupils 
of  primary  schools  (two-thirds  to  boys  and  one -third  to  girls),  which 
entitle  the  winners  to  a  free  education  JTor  three  years  at  a  grammar 
school.  The  Education  Department  views  the  grammar  schools  as 
existing  mainly  for  these  scholars,  and  assumes  no  powers  over  them, 
demanding  only  a  quarterly  report  on  the  conduct  and  industry  of  tho 
scholiura.  In  the  original  scheme,  allowance  for  boarding  was  granted 
to  those  scholars  who  lived  at  a  distance  from  a  grammar  school,  but 
recent  economies  have  cut  this  away,  and  the  number  of  scholarships 
has  been  reduced  by  one-half. 

i.  As  the  number  of  g^ls'  grammar  schools  is  small,  and  the  dlstanccH 
in  Queensland  are  often  very  great,  manv  of  the  soholarships  won  iti 
North  Queensland  in  ^ears  past  have  not  been  taken  up.  Aooordingly, 
as  the  certificate  entitles  the  punil  to  enter  **any  school  established 
"  under  the  Act,"  wo  hare  for  the  last  two  years  admitted  into  the 
Townsvillo  Grammar  School  for  Boys  girls  who  have  won  the  certificate. 
Up  to  the  present  time  four  girls  have  entered,  and  I  have  every  reason 
to  be  satisned  with  the  result  of  the  experiment.  The  limit  of  age  for 
scholars  is  14,  and  the  girls  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  placed  above 
the  lowest  forms,  in  which  I  should  consider  their  presence  undesirable. 
With  a  limited  number,  I  am  able  to  make  special  arrangements  by 
which  they  are  kept  separate  from  the  boys,  except  in  the  class-rooms, 
which  they  enter  with  the  masters  and  leave  before  the  boys.  They  have 
also  a  recreation  room  in  my  own  house  apart  from  the  school  proper. 
Under  such  conditions  there  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  the  mixed  school, 
but  with  a  large  number  of  girls  of  all  ages  and  standards  the  case  would 
be  very  different,  and  I  think  separate  schools  are  certainly  to  bo 
preferred. 

2.  The  standards  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  about  tbo 
same  as  in  England.  'Ihe  only  connexion  between  the  two  classes  of 
school  is  that  of  the  Government  scholarships  to  which  I  have  already 
referred. 

3.  The  system  imdoubtedly  sends  to  the  grammar  schools  the  best  of 
the  youth  of  the  country,  and  although  I  venture  to  tkink  that  the  limit 
of  age  is  too  high,  considering  the  nature  of  the  examination,  and  that 
better  results  might  be  produced  by  certain  changes,  these  scholart^  have 
been  the  backbone  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  in  many  cases  have  come 
from  humble  circumstances  to  the  highest  positions  in  the  State  through 
the  help  thus  afforded.  My  own  school  is  small,  and  my  experience 
limited,  but  Mr.  Boe,  of  Brisbane,  has  had  many  years  of  successful 
work  at  the  grammar  school,  and  he  reports  as  follows :  **  From  tho  first 
"  appearance  of  the  primary  school  scholars,  their  influence  has  been 
*'  markedly  for  good.'  "  In  the  primary  schools,  the  competition  for  the 
*'  scholarships  must  stimulate  work  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
"  classes.  Boys  in  the  humblest  circumstances  see  thereby,  ])]aced 
"  within  their  reach,  the  highest  education  that  this  country,  or  in  fact, 
"  other  countries,   can  give,  and  if   they  have  in    them  intellect  or 

character  which  entitles  them  to  a  higher  position  than  that  into  which 
they  are  bom,  they  set  to  work  with  a  vigour  which  influences  the 
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**  forms  in  which  they  are  placed.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  these 
scholarships  are  won  for  the  most  part  by  boys  whose  parents  could 
well  afford  to  give  them  the  higher  education  without  such  assistance ; 
it  is  an  invidious  task  to  pry  into  the  moans  and  circumstances  of 
parents,  but  from  a  careful  analysis  that  I  have  made  of  the  social 
*^  position  of  the  parents  of  all  boys  at  this  school,  I  can  honestly  assert 
**  that  the  majoril^  of  the  scholarship  boys  come  from  a  class  that  could  not 
**  possibly  of  themselves  have  offered  to  send  them  to  a  grammar  school, 
"  much  less  to  a  university.  On  the  other  hand,  I  idiould  never  wish  to 
"  see  these  prizes  confined  to  any  particular  class;  the  fact  of  their 
"  being  open  to  all,  removes  from  them  the  stigma  of  being  in  any  way 
"  a  chari^.  The  mixture  of  all  classes  in  the  school,  where  ability  and 
'*  manliness,  not  birth  or  wealth,  is  the  sole  criterion  of  distinction,  is  oi 
"  the  greatest  advantage  to  all  concerned.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  mistake  to 
"  educate  the  ordinarv  boj  above  the  oircnm  stances  into  which  he  was 
bom ;  but  to  furnish  steps  by  which  anv  who  have  brains  or  character 
may  climb  from  the  lowest  rank  to  the  highest  eminence  of  the  State, 
"  is  a  work  which  all  well-wishers  of  the  counti'v  should  feel  it  their 
"  duty  to  aid."  Mr.  Boe  states  that  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  dis- 
tinctions obtained  by  the  school  at  public  examinations  and  at  the 
universities,  have  been  won  by  these  G-overnment  scholars. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  we  get  ezoellent  material  by  the  present 
method,  out  in  my  opinion  the  strain  which  we  are  obliged  to  put  upon 
these  boys,  to  bring  them  up  to  the  standard  which  others  of  their  age 
who  entered  the  school  young  have  reached  in  certain  subjeots,  is 
injurious. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  scholarships  to  grammar  schools,  the  Queensland 
Government  offer  annually  three  open  exhibitions  of  lOOL  for  three 
years,  to  be  held  at  any  university. 

Chables  H.  Hodges, 
Headmaster  of  the  Townsville  Grammar  School, 

Queensland. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 


Rkplibs  received  from  the  Depa&tment  of  Public  Inbtruotion,  New 

South  Wales. 

1.  The  plan  works  well,  especially  with  children  under  12  years  of 
age.  Boys  and  girls  are  separated  only  in  schools  with  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  over  800  pupus. 

2.  The  line  is  not  sharply  drawn.  The  superior  public  schools  tftke  up 
the  work  of  Secondary  Edacation,  giving  instruction  in  mathematics, 
Latin,  and  French.  Subjoined  is  a  copy  of  the  regulations  as  to  these 
superior  schools : — 

Begulaiions. — Superior  Public  Schools. 

(10.)  Any  public  school  may  be  declared  a  superior  public  school,  if, 
after  due  inquiry,  it  shall  be  found  that  the  attendance  thereat  is 
sufficient  to  enable  a  class  to  be  formed  of  not  less  that  20  pupils,  who 
have  been  educated  up  to  the  standard  that  completes  the  course 
prescribed  for  a  fourth  class. 

(11.)  In  addition  to  more  advanced  work  in  the  ordinary  subjects, 
lessons  in  other  branches  shall  be  given  to  the  highest  class  as  under : — 

To  boys. — In  mathematics,  Latin,  science,  and  drawing. 
To  girls. — ^In  French,  drawing,  and  sanitary  science. 

Instruction  may  also  be  given  in  such  other  branches  as  the  Minister 
may  from  time  to  time  consider  expedient. 
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(12.)  Necessary  text-books  sliall  be  supplied  by  the  Minister. 

(13.)  In  cases  where  the  regnlar  staff  is  unable  to  teach  any  presoribed 
snbject  efficiently,  the  Minister  may  employ  a  special  teacher  for  snch 
snbjcct,  and  pay  him  such  salary  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  provided 
that  the  special  class  so  taught  shall  be  drafted  from  tne  highest  class, 
and  contam  not  less  than  20  pupils. 

(14.)  The  coarse  of  instruction  to  be  carried  out  in  the  highest  class  of 
a  superior  public  school  shall  be 'that  prescribed  for  a  fifth  class  in  the 
standard  of  proficiency ;  and  such  subjects  shall  be  studied  each  year  as 
may  be  ^msoribed  annually  for  the  junior  or  senior  examinations  of  the 
Sydney  University. 

3.  The  system  adopted  may  be  seen  from  the  regulations  as  to 
scholarships  and  bursaries  appended  : — 

State  School  and  Univxrsitt  Bubsajues. 

Department  of  Public  Inetruction» 
Sydney,  27th  April  1891. 
The  Minister  of  Public  InBtmotion  has  approved  of  the  adoption  of  the 
following  rules  respecting  State  school  and  unirersity  bursaries,  State 
Bchool  B^olarshipB,  and  public  high  schools  entrance  examinations. 

E.   JOHNSOV, 

Under  Secretary. 


SxarrUnations  for  AdmU»ion  to  Public  High  Schools  and  for  State  School 

BurMries  and  Scholarships. 

Examinations  for  admission  to  public  high  schools,  as  well  as  for 
scholarships  and  bursaries,  shall  be  held  half-yearly,  in  June  and 
December ;  and  at  these  examinations  30  Bcholarsnips  and  20  bursaries 
may  be  awarded  to  those  who  gain  the  most  marks  and  show  the  requisite 
proficiency. 

(2.)  These  scholarships  and  bursaries  shall  be  allotted  half-yearly  as 
follows : — 

SchcHarships, 

15  (7  to  boys  and  8  to  girls  in  June;   8  to  boys  and  7 'to  girls  in 

December),  Sydney  High  School. 
5,  Bathurst  Girls'  High  School. 
10  (5  to  boys  and  5  to  girls),  Maitland  High  School. 

Bursaries, 

10  half  bnrsaries    for    metropolitan    and    sub-metropolitan    children 

tenable  at  the  Sydney  High,  Grammar,  or  Superior  Schools. 
5  ftill  bursaries  (2  to  boys  and  3  to  girls  in  June;  3  to  boys  and  2 

to  girls  in  December)  for  country  children  tenable  at  the  same 

schools. 
2  fall  barsarics  in  June,  and  3  in  December ;  Maitland  Girls'  High 

School. 
2  full  bursaries  in  June,  and  3  in  December ;  Bathurst  Girls'  High 

School. 
5  full  bursaries  ;  Maitland  Boys'  High  School. 

In  the  case  of  children  whose  parents  reside  within  oonyenient 
access  of  the  country  schools  omy  luklf  bursaries  will  be  awarded, 
and  no  child  so  residing  will  be  permitted  to  compete  for  a  Sydney 
bursary.  Vi<^e  versd,  no  Sydney  chUd  may  compete  for  a  countzy 
bursary. 
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(3.)  Every  applicant  for  either  a  scholarship  or  a  harsary  must  state  in 
his  application  what  school  he  intends  to  enter. 

(4.)  Country  children  are  expected  to  attend  the  high  school  nearest  by 
a  practicable  route  to  their  ])]aces  of  residence.  In  exceptional  circum- 
stances, however,  the  Minister  may,  on  application  being  made,  sanction 
a  departure  from  this  rule.  The  application  should  accompany  the  form 
notifying  intention  to  compete. 

(5.)  There  shall  be  two  groups  of  subjects  for  examinations,  one  for 
scholarships  and  one  for  bursaries.     They  are — 

For  Scholarahipi. 

(1.)  Grammar. — To  parse  the  more  difficult  words  in  a  passago  of  about 
six  lines;  to  distinguish  the  true  subjects  and  the  true  predicates 
in  sentetfces  ;  to  correct  inelegant  or  ungrammatical  expressions ; 
to  exemplify  the  correct  usage  of  picked  words. 

(2.)  Dietaiion. — To  write  a  passage  of  about  14  lines,  dictated  from  some 
standai'd  author  or  from  an  ordinary  newspaper,  with  correct 
spelling  and  punctuation. 

(3.)  ArithmeUc, — To  solve  questions  in  proportion,  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions,  interest,  and  discount. 

Note. — In  the  cane  of  gprls,  interest  and  discount  to  be  omitted. 

(4.)  French  (for  girls)  1  As  prescribed  for  fifth  classes  in  public  schools 
Latin  (for  boys)    J      (first  half-year). 

(5.)  Euclid  (for  boys  only). — Book  I.,  definitions,  Ac,  propositions  1  to 
20  inclusive. 

(6.)  Algebra  (for  boys  only). — First  four  rules. 

For  Bursaries. 
(1.)  Grammar, — As  for  scholarships. 
(2.)  Dictation. — As  for  scholarships. 
(3.)  Arithmeiic. — As  for  scholarships. 

(4.)  History. — Henry  VIII.  to  Victoria,  inclusive,  as  prescribed  for  fourth 
classes  in  public  schools.  History  of  Austria  as  taught  in  public 
schools. 

(5.)  Geography. — Europe,  Asia,  America,  and  Australia,  as  prescribed 
for  third  and  fourth  classes  in  public  schools. 

(fi.)— Drawing  and  Music, — ^As  proscribed  for  third  and  fourth  cla-ssos 
in  public  schools. 

Candidates  shall  be  eligible  for  admission  to  a  high  school  who  pass 
satisfactorily  in  the  subjects  numbered  1,  2,  and  3,  and  in  one  other 
subject  selected  from  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6  in  either  group. 

(6.)  A  scholarship  will  be  tenable  for  three  years,  subject  to  good  reports 
from  teachei's,  and  will  entitle  a  pupil  to  a  free  grant  of  text-books,  and 
to  free  education  in  a  State  high  school.  A  bursary  will  be  tenable  for 
three  years,  subject  to  good  reports  from  teachers,  and  will  entitle  a 
pupil  to  a  free  grant  of  text-books,  nnd  to  free  education  in  Sydney 
High  School,  in  a  Sydney  superior  public  school,  or  in  the  Sydney 
Grammar  8chool,  or  in  one  of  the  country  high  schools.  When  a  pupil 
holding  a  burt-ai'y  must  necessarily  board  away  from  homo  in  order  to 
attend  one  of  these  schools,  an  allowance  not  exceeding  30/.  a  year,  in 
addition  to  free  education  and  text- books,  will  be  made. 

(7.)  No  pupil  will  be  awarded  a  bursary  whose  parents  or  guardians  are 
in  a  position  to  pay  for  his  education ;  but,  sabject  to  this  proviso,  the 
examination  for  bursaries  will  be  open  to  all  boys  and  girls  under  14 
years  of  age  who  have  attended  a  public  school  with  reasonable  regularity 
for  the  two  years  preceding  the  date  of  examination. 
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(8.)  The  oxamination  for  scholarships  will  be  open  to  all  boys  and  girls 
'Under  14  years  ol  age. 

(9.)  Candidates  who  compete  for  a*  bnrsary  or  soholarship  mot-e  than 
once  will  be  eligible  for  a  bnrsary  or  scholarship  only  for  the  ]>eriod 
remaining  ont  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  their  nrst  competition ; 
and  no  candidate  will  be  permitted  to  compete  after  baring  attended  a 
high  school. 

(10.)  The  fee  to  be  charged  at  a  high  school  shall  be  21.  28*  per  qnarter, 
payable  in  advance. 

(11.)  The  fees  shall  in  no  case  be  the  property  of  the  teachers,  bnb  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  cashier  for  payment  into  the  Consolidated  Berenne 
Fand. 

(12)  The  parents  or  gnardians  of  candidates  for  barsarios  or  scholarships 
ronst  fill  in  and  forward  to  the  under  secretary  the  necessary  forms  of 
application,  at  least  six  weeks  before  the  date  of  examination.  Such 
forms  may  be  obtained  at  this  office. 

State  BufiSARifis  for  TJNmBRSiTT  Education. 

(1.)  Ton  bursaries,  six  to  bo^s  and  four  for  girls,  tenable  for  three  years 
at  the  Sydney  IJniyersity,  will  be  awarded  annually  on  the  position  of 
candidates  at  the  March  Matriculation  Examination. 

(2.)  Candidates  most  be  under  16  years  of  age,  and  must  have  attended 
a  State  high  school,  a  public  school,  or,  as  State  bursars,  the  Sydney 
Grammar  School,  for  the  year  previous  to  examination,  and  they  must 
produce  satisfactory  testimotiials  of  character  from  the  head  masters  of 
the  schools  they  have  attended. 

(3.)  They  must  satisfy  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  that  their  own 
and  their  parents'  means  are  unequal  to  the  expense  of  the  university  edu- 
cation. To  a  successful  competitor  who  resides  at  such  distance  from  tbe 
university  as  to  be  unable  to  travel  to  and  fro  daily,  a  full  bursary  will 
]be  awarded,  while  to  one  who  resides  in  tho  metropolitan  or  sub-metro- 
politan inspectorial  district,  within  easy  acoess  of  the  university,  part  of  a 
bursary  only  will  be  awarded.  The  candidate's  status,  as  to  whether  he 
can  be  deemed  eligible  for  a  full  bursary  or  part  of  a  bursary,  will  be 
decided  by  the  Minister  before  his  admission  to  examination. 

(4.)  A  bursary  shall  entitle  pupils  to  text-books  and  free  education, 

together  with  an  allowance  not  exceeding  202.  per  annum  to  those  who 

need  not  board  away  from  home,  and  not  exceeding  502.  to  those  who 
must  necessarily  do  so. 

(5.)  Every  bursar  must  matriculate  at  the  university  and  attend  lectures, 
9axd  he  shall  continue  to  hold  the  bursary  only  on  condition  that  his 
eonduct  be  good,  and  that  he  pass  creditably  the  examinations  at  the  end 
pf  the  first  and  second  years  after  his  matriculation. 

(6.)  The  parents  or  guardians  of  the  candidates  must  fill  in  and  forward 
to  the  under  secretary  the  necessary  forms  of  application  for  university 
bursaries  at  least  six  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  matriculation 
examination.    Such  forms  may  be  obtained  at  this  office. 

* 

4.  AH  technical  education  in  this  colony  is  under  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  Teachers  in  training  receive  regular  instruction  in 
manual  work.  Manual  traininff  classes  have  been  established  in  con- 
Bexion  with  the  high  schools  ana  the  superior  public  schools  in  the  large 
centres  of  population.  Drawing  is  taught  in  all  schools.  Female 
teachers  in  training  are  tauffht  cookery,  and  oookerv  classes  for  girls  are 
eetablished  in  connexion  wiSi  the  large  public  schools. 

5.  Arrangements  are  made  for  the  students  in  training  to  matriculate, 
to  attend  the  lectures  at  the  university,  and  to  g^in  degrees. 


*  BaoentlyniMMl  to  St.  Sf. 
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6.  Answered  by  3. 

7.  The  uniyersity  anthorities  do  not  possess  sufficient  informaticn  t9 
enable  this  question  to  be  answered* 

8.  No. 

9.  No. 


VICTOBIA. 

(1.)  BsFLiEB  reoeiyed  from  the  Education  DsPABTinsirr,  Melbourne 

Victoria. 

General  jRemarXrs* 

There  is  no  public  system  of  Secondary  Education  in  operation  in  the 
Colony  of  Victoria.  The  proyision  of  Secondary  Education,  and  the 
arrangements  in  regard  to  it,  are  left  to  priyate  enterprise,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  subjects  of  such  education  come  within  Vom  range  of  those 
proyided  for  in  the  technical  schools,  or  are  taught,  for  fees,  under  the 
neadof  "Extra  Sulijects,"  in  the  public  elementary  (State)  schools,  by 
the  ordinary  teachers  employed  in  such  schools. 

Technical  Bchooh. 

The  technical  schools,  while  primarily  under  the  control  and  manage* 

ment  of  local  committee  or  councils,  are  subsidised  by  the  State,  by  tne 

payment  of  grants  in  aid.     The  following  are  the  chief  x>oint8  in  which 

the  control  of  these  schools  hj  the  State  is  proyided  for : — 

(a.)  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  may  appoint  one    or  more 

representatiyes  on  any  of  the  councils, 
(b.)  The  schools  are  open  to  inspection  by  any  officer  appointed  for  the 

purpose  by  the  Minister, 
(e.)  The  approyalof  the  Minister  has  to  be  obtained  for  the  appointment 

of  eyery  teacher  of  a  subsidised  subject, 
(i.)  The  course  of  study  in  each  subject  is  delined  by  a  syllabus  approyed 

by  the  Minister. 
(6.)  The  amount  and  efficiency  of   the  work  done  is  controlled  and 

tested  by  examinations  conducted  under  the  superyision  of  the 

Education  Department ;  and  the  examiners  are  appointed  by  the 

Minister. 

Extra  Subjects, 

The  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  instruction  in  **  Extra  Subjects  '* 
is  giyen,  ai'C  shown  in  the  attached  copy  of  Begulation  No.  IV.,  under 
the  **  Education  Act,  1890."  The  instruction,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  reported 
to  be  of  a  satisfactory  character ;  but,  neither  in  amount  and  extent,  nor 
in  the  number  of  pupils  taught,  is  it  of  much  comparatiye  signiticance 
in  connexioQ  with  the  large  question  of  Secondary  Education.  The 
following  Tables  furnish  particulars  of  the  instruction  giyen  : — 


Year. 

Number  of  Schools  in 

which 

Fees  received  for 

"Extra 

Subjects  "  were 

Taught. 

"  Extra  Subjects." 

& 

5. 

d. 

1888 

.» 

- 

104 

2,288 

2 

6 

1889 

• 

- 

101 

2,041 

12 

6 

1890 

« 

•• 

109 

2,361 

1 

5 

1891 

■ 

- 

106 

2,446 

19 

10 

1892 

• 

" 

107 

2,215 

14 

9 
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Year. 

Bxtn  Sobjectfl  Taught. 

No.  of  Pnpils. 

1892 

Book-keeping    - 

1,17« 

Algebra 

778 

Boelid    . 

675 

Frenoh 

437 

LMTin    ... 

488 

Seicnce           *            • 

95 

Fhynot 

84 

Oerman 

68 

Ph  jtiology  - 

60 

Fainting 

48 

History  ... 

45 

Mensuration 

85 

Shorthand 

88 

AdTsnced  English 

80 

Sloention 

17 

Geometry    . 

10 

Botany  .           -            - 

8 

Meehanieal  Engineering 

4 

Physical  Geography  - 

9 

BsFiJES  imdei*  the  "  Heads  of  Information  which  it  is  deeired  to  obtain 

from  the  British  Colonies." 

1.  The  edncation  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  day  schools,  and  in  the 
same  olasses,  is  the  practice  in  connexion  with  the  system  of  publta 
elementary  education  in  force  in  the  colony.  The  plan  is  found  to  work 
satiB&ctonly. 

2.  The  subjects  of  elementary  edncation  taught  free  of  charge  in  thax 
State  schools  (public  elementary  system)  are  : — 

Beading, 

"Writing, 

Arithmetic, 

Grammar, 

Qeoffraphy, 

Drill,  and,  where  practicable,  singing,  drawing,  and  gymnastics. 

Lessons  from  some  recognised  lesson  books  in  the  laws  of  health,  and 

from  some  recognised  temperance  lesson  books  (in  case  of  children 

over  nine  years  of  age)  ;  and 
Sewing  and  needlewoN^  in  addition  for  girls. 

No  definite  line  between  schools  for  elementary  and  Secondary^ 
Education  is  drawn  in  the  case  of  private  schools. 

3.  To  enable  pupils  of  the  State  schools  to  continue  their  education  at  • 
the  grammar  schools  and  colleges,  Ac,  under  priyate  management,  and 
at  the    Melbourne   University,  there  has  been,  until   lately,  a  system 
of  scholarships  and  exhibitions  awarded  by  the  State  as  the  result  of' 
oompetitiye  examinations. 

The  original  number  of  scholarships  awarded  annually  was  200.  In< 
1891  the  number  was  reduced  to  100,  for  the  reasons  that  the  numbers  of 
pupils  who  presented  themselyes  at  the  annual  examinations  were  com- 
paratively small,  and  that  many  of  the  successful  candidates  were  found 
to  be  hardly  prepared  to  continue  their  studies  at  the  secondary  schools. 
In  1892,  the  number  was  still  further  reduced  to  75,  on  account  of  the 
need  for  retrenchment  in  expenditure,  and  this  need  becoming  still  more 
urgent  in  the  following  year,  it  was  decided  to  discontinue  the  system  for 
ihe  present. 
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Since  this  deoision  was  arrived  at,  some  of  the  secondary  schools  And 
colleges,  under  privato  management,  have  set  apart  scholarships  for 
competition  by  State  school  pupils. 

With  regard  to  the  results  of  the  system  tried,  it  may  be  pointed  oat 
that  the  holders  of  State  school  Bcholarships  and  exhibitions  have,  on  the 
whole,  been  remarkably  successful  in  securinff  the  leading  positions  and 
prizes  of  the  grammar  schools,  &c.,  attended  by  them,  and  in  gaining 
university  scholarships  and  degrees,  and  high  places  in  the  honour  class 
lists.  From  this  pomt  of  view,  the  system  has  certainly  worked  well. 
As  regards  a  more  general  view,  the  complete  system,  when  suspended, 
had  been  in  operation  for  too  short  a  time  to  speak  with  confidence  of  the 
results  actually  achieved.  The  main  object,  viz.,  to  ensure  that  every 
pupil,  boy  or  girl,  who  showed  sufficient  aptitude,  in  capacity  and  earnest- 
ness, for  a  higher  edacation,  should  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  securing 
such  education,  would  seem  to  have  been  in  a  fair  way  of  accomplishment. 

4.  In  the  technical  schools  {ees  the  information  ffiven  above  under 
"  General  Bemarks  '*),  the  only  subjects  of  general  eaucation  for  which 
grants  are  made  by  the  State  are  those  which  have  an  intimate  connexion 
with  technical  subjects. 

5.  The  State  does  not  make  any  provision  for  the  training  of  secondary 
school  tei^chers,  nor  is  any  special  provision  for  such  training  made  in 
the  colony  in  connexion  with  the  University  of  Melbourne,  the  only 
ttniversity,  or  otherwise.  The  possession  of  a  degree  (or  hig^her  distinction) 
of  a  university,  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  principal  and  subordinate,  of 
the  schools  and  colleges  under  private  and  proprietarv  management, 
is  the  rule,  and  would  seem  to  be  an  indispensable  condition  of 
success. 

The  examinations  prescribed  by  the  Education  Department  in  connexion 
with  the  reouirements  for  classification  in  honours  (Regulation  V.,  7, 
copy  attachea)  provide  a  means  of  testing  the  proficiency  of  teachers  of 
State  schools  in  secondary  subjects,  and  in  the  general  training  required 
by  a  teacher. 

6.  Secondary  Education  is  not  given  free  of  charge  in  this  colony. 
•See  *'  General  Bemarks"  at  the  commencement  of  this  memorandum. 

7.  The  proportion  of  students  who  enter  the  university  withput  having 
previously  passed  through  a  secondary  Hchool  is  small.  All  such  students 
have  to  pass  the  matriculation  examination  of  the  university  (the  subjects 
'Of  which  are  those  of  a  Secondary  Education),  and  those  who  do  not  pafs 
through  a  secondary  school  receive  the  necessary  instruction  by  way  of 
private  tuition;  amd  sometimes,  though  rarely,  from  State  school 
teachers. 

8.  With  the  exception  of  the  institution  of  scholarships  in  the  year  1886, 
no  material  change  in  regard  to  Secondary  Education  has  taken  place  since 
the  year .1865.  The  grounds  and  results  of  the  change  in  question  are 
indicated  in  the  reply  to  query  3  above. 

9.  There  has  not  been  any  considerable  increase  recently  in  the  number 
of  private  schools  in  this  colony. 


IV.— Fees  for  Extra  Subjects, 


1.  Fees  payable  by  parents  for  subjects  not  included  in  the  Third 
Schedule  to  the  Education  Act,  1890,  herein  called  extra  subieots,  will  be 
at  weekly  rates  not  exceeding  the  sums  mentioned  in  the  following 

scale : — 

Latin  .....  One  shilling. 

French  .  .  •  One  shilling. 

German  ....  One  shilling. 

Natural  Science        -  •  -  Sixpence. 
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Snclid  -           -           -           -  •  Sixpence. 

Algebra        ...  .  Sixpence. 

Trigonometzy             '-           -  -  Sixpenoe. 

Mensuration           •             -  .  Threepence. 

Bookkeeping           .               -  -  Threepence. 

For  any  approred  Bnbject  not  included  in  the  above  list  the  fee  to  be 
charged  will  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  but  must  not  in  any  case 
exceed  one  shilling  per  week. 

2.  A  nercentage,  not  exceeding  5  per  cent.,  is  appropriated  for  payments 
by  results.  The  amount  thus  appropriated  will  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  head  teacher  till  the  school  is  mspected,  when,  if  che  inspector  is 
satisfied  with  the  instruction,  it  will  be  returned  to  the  teachers ;  other- 
wise it  must  be  remitted  to  the  Department  for  distribution  amongst 
those  in  whose  schools  the  instruction  has  been  found  satisfactory. 

3.  Instruction  in  extra  subjects  must  not  be  given  so  as  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  instruction  in  accordance  with  Regulation  I. 


EnvcATiON  Depakthsnt,  Yictobia. 

Education  Act,  1890. — ^Altebation  07  Begulations. 

V. — Examination  and  OlaBsificaiion  of  Teachere, 

7.  The  requirements  for  classification  in  honours  will  be  as  under : — 

For  Second  HoTumre. 

(1.)  To  have  obtained  one  of  the  first  four  literary  qualifications 
prescribed  for  a  third-class  teacher  under  the  Public  Service  Act,  viz.  .— 

(i.)  To  hold  a  certificate  of  competency  and  to  have  also  passed  tha 

matriculation  examination  at  the  Melbourne  University, 
(ii.)  To  hold  a  certificate  of  competency,  and  also  hold  two  of  the 

Department's  science  certificates, 
(iii.)  To  have  obtained  the  trained  teacher's  certificate  subsequently  to 

31st  December  1875. 
(iv.)  To  have  obtained  a  trained  teacher's  certificate  of  first  or  second 

clasfl  under  the  Board  of  Education  ;  and 

(2.)  To  hold  a  degree  of  the  Melbourne  University  in  Arts,  Science,  or 
Laws  ;  or  to  have  passed  at  the  Melbourne  Universitv  the  first  ordinary 
examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  or  to  have  passed  in  four 
of  the  subjects  prescribed  for  one  of  the  ordinary  examination  in  arts,  at 
least  two  of  which  must  be  passed  at  one  examination,  and  the  remaining 
subject  or  subjects  at  one  examination  held  in  the  same  or  the  next 
succeeding  year. 

(3.)  To  have  passed  a  successful  examination  in  the  theory  of  teaching, 
embracing — 

(a.)  The  leading  principles  of  education ;  the  faculties,  their  training 

and  development ;  habit  and  character. 
(&.)  School  organisation  and  management ;  methods  of  teaching ;  notes 

of  lessons. 

(4.)  To  have  satisfactorily  discharged  the  duties  of  a  classified  teacher 
for  at  least  two  years,  and  to  be  recommended  for  classification  in  honoura 
in  a  special  report  by  the  Inspector-Greneral  or  by  some  other  inspector 
of  schools  deputed  to  report  oti  the  candidate's  application  for  such 
classification. 

For  Fir$t  Honours, 

(1.)  To  have  obtained  second-class  honours,  and  to  hold  a  degree  of  the 
Melbourne  University  in  Arts,  Science,  or  Laws,  or  to  have  passed  at  the 
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Melbourne  UniTersity  the  Booond  or  the  third  ordinary  examination  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  or  to  have  obtained  eecond-olaBB  honours, 
and  to  have  passed  in  four  of  the  snbjeots  prescribed  for  the  second 
ordinary  examination  in  the  coarse  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  at 
least  two  of  which  mnst  be  passed  at  one  examination,  and  the  remaining 
subject  or  sabjects  at  one  examination  held  in  the  same  or  the  next 
sacoeeding  year. 

(2.)  To  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  theory  and  history 
of  education. 

(3.)  To  be  recommended  for  classification  in  first-class  hononrs  in  a 
special  report  by  the  Inspector-General  or  by  some  otiiier  inspector  of 
schools  deputed  to  report  on  the  candidate's  application  for  such  classifi- 
oation,  ana,  if  males,  to  have  satisfactorily  condacted  a  classified  school 
for  at  least  two  years. 

Provided  that  the  candidate,  unless  he  hold  a  trained  teacher's  certificate, 
shall  have  passed  at  some  examination  of  the  University  of  Melbonme — 
(a)  in  Latin  or  Greek,  and  also  (ft)  in  nuvthematics,  as  in  any  ordinary 
examination  for  the  completion  of  a  year,  or  in  algebra  and  geometry, 
as  in  the  matriculation  examination.  Provided  also,  that  no  candidate 
shall  be  awarded  first  honours  on  the  same  examination  as  that  on  which 
he  has  been  awarded  second  honours. 

Application  for  permission  to  attend  the  University  examination  at 
the  reduced  fee  must  be  made  to  the  Secre<»Ty ,  on  or  before  7th  September 
in  each  year,  on  a  form  which  will  be  supplied  on  application  at  the 
Education  0£&ce. 


(2.)  Bbplibs  received  from  J.  Bsiobd  Gos]i«  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Head  Master 
of  the  Methodist  Ladies'  College,  Hawthorn,  Melbourne,  Yiotoria. 

1.  From  1878  to  1876  I  was  employed  in  State  school  work,  and  had 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  mixed  svstem  in  two  large  schools  of  the 
primary  order.  The  classes  contained  from  40  to  60  pupils,  and  no  more 
difiiculty  was  experienced  in  managing  the  mixed  dass  than  would  be  in 
a  unisexnal  class  of  the  same  size. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view,  the  system  is  an  advantageous  one. 
From  a  moral  aspect,  no  evil  is  likely  to  result  if  the  following  conditions 
be  observed : — 

(a.)  Separate  playgrounds  and  offices. 
(&.)  Boys  and  girls  enter  and  leave  separately, 
(e.)  Boys  and  girls  sit  in  separate  tiers  of  desks. 
(d.)  Ordinary  care  in  supervision  during  lessons. 

Speaking  ffenerall^,  I  think  that  the  mixed  system  is  desirable  in  pro* 
portion  as  its  conditions  approximate  to  the  bisexual  system,  whicn  is 
preferable,  in  my  opinion,  for  these  reasons : — 

(a.)  It  admits  of  the  reco^ition  of  the  inherent  difference  between  the 

natures  and  dispositions  of  the  sexes ;  and  so 
(jb.)  It  allows  instruction  of  a  character  suitable  to  one  sex  and  not  to 

the  other,  moral  and  otherwise, 
(c.)  It  is  more  refining  for  girls,  especially  after  the  age  of  12  or 

thereabouts. 

2.  In  Yictoria  there  is  no  definite  line  of  demarcation  between  primary 
and  secondary  schools.  The  programme  work  of  the  State  scnools  is 
primary,  and  the  instruction  free  in  the  programme  subjects,  but  most 
large  State  schools  have  paying  classes  in  secondary  subjects,  and  in 
some  of  these  pupils  are  prepared  for  matriculation. 

On  the  other  nand,  the  ostensibly  secondary  schools  have,  owing  to 
pressure  from  parents  who  do  not  wish  to  use  the  State  schools,  gradually 
lowered  the  age  of  admission  until  in  almost  every  case  they  take  charge 
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c{  the  pupils*  education  from  nearly  the  begfinninflr,  if  not  altogether.. 
There  are  only  two  or  three  schools  which  professecUy  train  boys  with  a 
▼iew  to  transference  to  a  larger  school  at  the  age  of  12. 

3.  There  is  therefore  no  "  system  "  for  the  transference  of  pupils  from 
<me  class  of  schools  to  another. 

A  former  Minister  of  Bducation  endeavoured  to  introduce  something  of 
this  kind  by  selecting,  upon  examination,  200  State  school  pupils  annually, 
aiid  paying  their  fees  fur  three  years  in  one  of  the  higher  oliass  schools. 
This  has,  however,  now  ceased.  The  scheme  was  taken  advantage  of  by 
many  who  were  quite  able  to  pay  the  ordinary  fees,  and  was  seldom  found 
to  be  availed  of  by  poor  students. 

Many  private  and  public  schools  have  of  late  begun  to  attract  the  most 
fnromising  State  scholars  by  means  of  scholarships. 

4.  The  standard  of  technical  edacation  is  very  low  in  Victorian  schools. 
It  is  generally  taken  up  after  school  life  in  connection  with  schools  of 
design,  and  in  classes  at-the  Working  Men's  College,  founded  by  the  late 
Hon.  Francis  Ormond. 

5.  There  is  not  any  training  school  for  teachers  in  Yietoria,  either 
primary  or  secondary.  Secondary  teachers  get  no  other  training  than  is 
obtain<yi  from  the  supervision  of  the  head  of  the  school.  An  attempt  is 
now  being  made  by  the  Secondary  Teachers'  Association  to  provide  rbr  a 
more  systematic  method. 

The  University  does  not  recognise  pediigogics. 

6.  Only  to  the  extent  of  the  scholarships  mentioned  in  Answer  3. 

7.  Bonghly  speaking,  about  one-fifth  of  the  students  of  the  University 
have  been  prepared  by  private  classes. 

8.  Since  1865  the  matriculation  examination  has  gradually  come  to  take 
the  place  of  a  final  school  examination,  and  parents  attach  an  abnormal 
value  to  it,  irrespective  of  whether  pupils  are  proceeding  to  the  University 
or  not. 

This  outside  pressure  has  caused  the  schools  to  restrict  their  programme 
to  the  subjects  of  this  examination,  to  the  exclusion  of  many  subjects 
which  might  properly  be  regarded  as  essential  to  school  education.  To 
that  extent  the  result  is  unsatisfactory  ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
change  has  caused  more  uniformity  and  greater  thoroughness  in  the 
subjects  taught  than  previously  was  the  case. 

9.  No.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  recently  been  a  great  decrease,  as 
many  parents  who  formerly  patronised  the  private  schools  have  been 
compelled  for  financial  reasons  to  avail  themselves  of  the  free  State 
schools. 


(3.)  Beplies  received  from  the  Eev.  Ambrose  T.  Wilson,  late  headmaster 
of  the  Church  of  England  Grammar  School,  Melbourne. 

Sm, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  forward  the  subjoined  answers  to  questions 
under  heads  of  information  which  it  is  desired  to  obtain  from  the  British 
colonies  (Australia). 

I  may  premise  that  I  believe  the  colonies  are  affording  a  very  valuable  Introducioiy* 
set  of  object  lessons  upon  many  aspects  of  education.  Being,  in  such 
matters,  quite  democratic,  and  unhampered  by  tradition  or  any  settled 
public  opinion,  they  are  very  free  to  iry  experiments  and  they  try  them 
freely.  So  far  as  Australia  is  concerned,  out  of  six  colonies  (or  seven,  if 
New  Zealand  is  included)  there  are  no  two  in  which  the  law,  even  of 
primary  education,  is  the  same,  and  even  in  the  same  colony  changes  are 
made  and  unmade  with  great  facility.  At  the  same  time  the  State  inter- 
ference is  in  most  oases  least  in  secondary  school  education.  The 
universities  and  elementary  schools  are  in  the  hands  of  Government. 
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The  secondary  schools  in  Victoria,  South  Australia,  TasTpania,  and,  I 
believe.  West  Australia,  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  denominations  ' 
and  of  private  enterprise,  while  in  New  South  "Wales  and  Queenpland, 
Grovernment  has  one  central  secondary  Rchool,  private  enterprise  being " 
left  to  do  the  rest. 

Thus  it  follows  that,  for  the  most  part  throughout  Australia,  the  Govern*  • 
znent  control  of  Secondary  Education  is  indirect,  upwards  through  the 
elementary  schools  and  downw^ards  through  the  universities. 

I  may  add  that  J  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  permanency  of  this  rather  < 
anomalous  independence  of  the  higher  schools,  especially  as,  in  many 
cases,  these  leading  schools  have  depended  for  their  origin  largely  upoiy 
Government  grants  in  money  and  land. 

In  my  answers  to  the  questions  in  detail  I  am  to  be  considered  as 
referring,  unless  otherwise  specified,  to  the  colony  of  Yiotoria,  because  it- 
was  there  that  my  work  for  eight  years  lay. 

1.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
same  day  schools,  or  in  the  same  day  classes,  and  what  is  your  opinion  of ' 
the  working  of  the  system  and  as  to  the  condition  most  faTOurable  to  it  a»- 
regards  age  of  scholars,  size  of  schools  P 

I  have  pereonally  found  the  idea  very  attractive  in  theory.    It  seems  at 
first  sight  likely  to  increase  the  ease  of  organising  classes  ;  the  increase 
of  numbers  would  admit  of  a  finer  graduation  of  scholars  according  to  ' 
their  ability  and  advancement.    This  is  so,  however,  only  if  boys  and 
girls  are  taught  in  the  same  classes.' 

If  the  admixture  only  extended  to  their  being  taught  in  the  same 
building,  while  the  classes  were  kept  distinct,  then  it  would  do  this  much 
good,  that  the  staff  of  teaohers  could  be  used  to  greater  advantage,  than 
with  smaller  numbers,  by  being  sent  from  class  to  class  readily. 

The  question  also  arises.  Will  this  not  be  a  further  advantage  to  the 
taught  by  creating  a  valuable  emulation  between  the  sexes  ? 

In  spite  of  the  a  priori  probability,  T  believe  that  the  mixed  school 
svstem  makes  little  aifierence  in  this  way.  Experience  seems  to  show 
that  it  is  only  at  the  first,  when  novelty  accentuates  the  distinction,  that 
children  take  much  notice  of  such  comparisons,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
different  occupations  and  out-of-school  life  of  boyB  and  ^irls  are  held  by 
the  children  themselves  to  account  for  any  difference  in  results,  when  > 
they  are  noticed,  while  in  a  very  slkort  time  they  grow  so  accustomed  to 
work  in  common  that  they  forget  such  comparisons,  and  that  it  follows 
that  no  better  emulation  exists,  in  the  long  run,  between  boy  and  girl  in 
school,  than  between  boy  and  boy. 

As  then  the  stimulus  of  emulation  is  probably  a  negligable  quantity,  it 
remains  to  ask.  Are  the  benefits  to  organisation  and  teaching  power  bo 
great  as  to  outweigh  the  ethiual  and  social  risks  P 

What  is  the  extent  of  such  risks  P 

When  children  are  very  young  they  maybe  considered,  under  reasonable 
discipline,  almost  nil.  They  may  be  left  out  of  count  in  the  kindergarten. 
In  the  older  schools,  I  believe  the  amount  of  risk  depends  to  a  very  large 
extent  on  the  lone  of  the  society,  or  of  the  grade  of  the  community  from 
which  the  children  are  drawn,  and  especially  on  the  home  training. 

The  most  real  experiment  in  this  line,  has,  I  believe,  been  made  in 
America.  I  believe  also  that  a  somewhat  long  experience  leaves  their 
experts  not  so  enamoured  of  it  as  they  used  to  he. 

In  Victoria  the  mixed  system  prevails  so  far  as  Government  control 
extends,  that  is  to  say.  in  the  elementary  schools  and  in  the  university 
(the  latter  including  the  medical  schools  and  its  dissecting  rooms).  I 
believe  it  works  fairly  well  in  the  university,  except  on  the  medical 
side. 

In  the  elementary  schools  there  is  no  doubt,  judging  from  its  present 
working,  that  on  ethical  grounds,  where  it  is  possible,  the  sexes  should  be 
kept  in  separate  premises. 
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Jn  the  secondorj  schools  in  Yictoria  the  method  is  unknown,  except  in 
one  or  two  second-rate  schools,  where  it  is  said  to  work  well.  Bj  this  ib 
is  meant  that,  while  no  insaperable  difficulties  of  management  arise,  the 
method  is  found  to  conduce  to  greater  cheapness  of  edncatioii.  After 
eight  years'  experience  among  the  young  people  of  Yictoria,  I  should 
hesitate  to  try  the  experiment  on  social  and  ethical  pounds.  At  the 
same  time,  I  cannot  be  certain  that  the  general  adoption  of  the  mixed 
school  system  might  not  be  itself  the  means  of  developing  after  a  time 
such  a  self-respecting  tone  among  the  young  people  as  would  be  a  justifi* 
cation  for  continuing  it.  I  may  add  that,  as  to  the  present  situation,  I 
base  what  I  say  not  on  theory  or  impressions,  but  on  facts. 

2.  Where  is  the  line  drawn  between  schools  for  «lementary  and  for 
Secondary  Education  respectively  P 

The  difference  is  one  partly  of  fees,  partly  of  subjects  of  education,  Distin^ionin 
partly  of  social  status.     If  the  parent  wishes  his  child  educated  for  JSS  sSSihSSSSt 
nothing,  and  is  prepared  to  waive  the  social  question,  he  sends  him  to  a 
State  school,  where,  so  long  as  he  keeps  within  the  public  elementary 
school  curriculum,  he  has  no  fees  to  pay.    This  is  not  unfrequently  done 
hj  people  in  good  positions,  especially  in  the  more  distant  country  towns, 
and  in  times  of  financial  depression.    When  the  scholarship  system  was  in 
Togue  {ses  following  question)  it  proved  very  atti*active  to  business  men. 
When  a  child  in  a  State  school  reaches  the  VI.  Standard,  he  can  then,  if  Bxtrw  toejemen* 
it  be  a  fully-equipped  State  school,  and  if  his  father  wishes,  learn  extras,  ^"^  w>ooi*» 
such  as  Latin,  French,  Algebra  and  Euclid.    For  these  subjects  a  fee  is 
charged,  not  nearly  so  larffe,  however,  as  that  payable  in  a  secondary 
school.    It  should  be  stated  that  public  opinibn  among  the  upper  classes 
is  against  the  use  of  the  State  schools  by  their  own  people ;  not,  however, 
■o  strongly  as  in  England. 

In  New  South  Wales  Government  has  established  an  intermediate  ^'l^^'Tf^^'iJ^ 
school,  to  prepare  the  more  advanced  State  scholars  for  the  universities.  |^^  W^wT 
This  acts,  to  some  extent,  as  an  opposition  to  the  secondary  schools.    It 
has  not  been  done  in  Yictoria,  nor,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  any  other 
Austi-alian  colony. 

S.  What  system  has  been  tried,  and  with  what  results,  for  the  passing  of 
scholars  from  one  class  of  school  to  another ;  and  for  giving  aid  to  poor 
scholars  of  promise  P 

Under  this  head  the  experience  of  Yictoria  is  instructive.     When  I 
reached  the  colony  in  1885  I  found  a  system  in  operation  whereby  eleven  ii  ezbiUtioiui] 
exhibitions  were  awarded  annually,  by  competitive  examination,  among  P*"  ■'1'^'™^ 
all  the  public  elementary  schools  in  the  colony,  boys  and  girls  competing 
on  the  same  level.    This  was  very  valuable.     The  exhibitioners,  each  of  8S  ezhibitionen* 
whom  might  keep  his  exhibition  for  three  years  at  school  (taking  it  on 
lajpr  to  the  university),  were  thus  33  in  number  at  any  one  time.    They 
were  the  pick  of  the  brains  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  colony,  and  were 
much  sought  after  by  the  better  schools  and  generally  did  very  well ;  the 
exhibition  was  in  value  50L  a  year. 

When  Dr.  Pearson  was  Minister  of  Education,  he  inaugurated,  I  believe  200  Boholanhipt 
in  1887,  an  enlarged  system  of  scholarships,  much  reduced  in  amount ;  per  annum. 
200  of  these  were  awarded  each  year ;  the  tenure  was  for  three  years,  so 
that  there  were,  when  the  system  was  in  full  swing,  600  state  scholar;^  at  000  Bcholars. 
one  time  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  colony.    The  value  was  lOZ., 
which  fully  paid  the  reduced  foe  charged  by  the  schools.    These  scholai-s 
had  to  pass  annually  a  qualifying  examination  in  order  to  retain  their 
scholarships.    Through  the  subjects  set  by   the  Department  for  these  Attemntto 
anuual  examinations  of  their  scholars  the  Education  Department  hoped  to  Mhocll  if^w? 
control  the  work  of  the  leading  secondary  schools.    This  expectation 
proved  abortive.    These  scholars,  with  their  special  work,  soon  became  a 
mere  excrescence  on  the  regular  and  more  generous  curriculum  of  the 
schools;  the  quality  of  many,  especially  of  the  country  candidates,  among 
such  a  number  proved  very  inferior,  and  their  general  tone  was  no  benefit 
to  the  school. 
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The  State,  for  ifca  part,  found  that  they  were  accomplishing  no  more 
than  could  be  done  bj  the  higher  power  of  their  own  State  schools,  while 
the  burden  on  the  budget  was  considerable,  and  they  were  educating  for 
nothing,  often,  the  children  of  the  well-to-do.  So  soon  as  depression 
began  clamouring  for  retrenchment  the  scholarships  were  among  the 
first  things  to  go. 

There  are,  howcTer,  always  a  certain  number  of  children  passing  from 
the  elementary  to  the  secondary  schools,  by  the  individual  action  of 
parents,  who  send  them  to  a  State  school  to  be  grounded,  and  findine 
them  promising,  decide  to  give  them  a  profession,  only  to  be  gained 
through  the  universities,  or  who  send  them,  for  sociaJ  polish,  to  a  school 
of  good  social  tone  for  six  months  to  two  years. 

4.  What  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  way  of  bringing  technical  into 
proper  relation  with  general  education  in  your  secondary  schools  P 

There  is,  practically,  no  technical  education  in  the  seoondair  schools  in 
Victoria.  The  tendency  has  been  for  the  Government  to  provide  te<^ical 
education  in  connexion  with  the  '*  Schools  of  Mines  "  in  several  of  the 
larger  centres.  The  demand  for  technical  instruction  is  not  great,  and  as 
the  above  partial  provision  is  made  by  Government,  whose  resources  defy 
competition,  the  secondary  schools,  finding  no  great  demand  among  their 
pupils,  do  not  trouble  about  the  question. 

The  Melbourne  Gramnuir  School,  during  my  headmastership,  was  the 
only  school  which  made  an  effort  to  stimulate  the  demand  by  supplying 
the  teaching. 

This  was  done  in  the  following  ways  :^ 

a.  There  was  a  carpenter's  shop ;  this  was  enlarged  and  refitted,  and 
everything  was  done  to  popularise  it,  with  the  result  that,  at  the 
best  time,  50  or  60  boys  were  learning,  in  their  play-hours,  in 
classes  of  eight  to  10.  Those  who  persevered  turned  out  good 
joiners.    The  fee  was  made  as  low  as  possible. 

h.  An  en>;Ineering  shop  was  fitted  up,  where  fitting,  foundiy  work, . 
pattei'n-making,  drawing,  and  surveying  were  taught  on  the 
system  pursu^  at  the  Crystal  Palace  School  of  Practical  Bngi- 
neering.  The  work  was  inspected  several  times  by  different 
experts,  and  received  the  highest  commendation.  It  reached  some 
popularity  at  first,  as  many  as  12  students  attending  the  classes  at 
one  time;  but,  with  the  growth  of  the  financial  depression,  the 
numbers  fell  ofi^,  for  it  was  necessary  to  charge  rather  a  high  fee 
for  the  separate  instruction,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  surveyors 
became  a  orug  in  the  market,  «rhile  nearly  all  the  engineering  in 
the  colony  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Railway  DepartmcDt,  who  have 
their  own  provision  for  engineering  training. 

c.  Practical  Chemisfcry. — ^This  had  been  learnt  by  only  a  few  boys  at  It 
high  fee.  The  fee  was  divided  by  six ;  whereupon  the  numbers 
learning  multiplied  by  10,  so  that  as  many  as  60  boys  at  one  time 
were  learning  practical  chemistry. 

As  a  general  result  of  this  experience,  I  believe  that  technical  work  is 
of  a  nature  to  be  very  attractive  to  boys.  If  it  were  taught  without  extra 
fee,  or  at  a  fee  that  was  really  low,  the  numbers  learning  would  probably 
be  large,  especially  if  the  work  formed  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
regular  hours ;  indeed,  it  would  then,  probably,  become  necessarjr  to  fix 
a  limit  of  age,  below  which  boys  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  literary 
or  mathematical  for  technical  work. 

5.  What  provision  exists  for  the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers  P 

The  only  training  of  teachers  is  carried  on  in  the  Government  training 
colleges.  Some  of  the  teachers  so  trained  find  their  way  into  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  secondary  schools ;  these  may  work  their  way  up  fairly  high 
if  very  successful.  The  majority  of  the  masters  in  secondary  echools 
receive  their  education  in  a  Home  or  Colonial  university,  and  their 
training,  chiefly  from  the  stress  of  circumstances,  in  the  class-room. 
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6.  How  tmr  is  Seoondazy  Sdnoation  giyen  free  of  charge  in  jonr  colony 
and  how  has  the  system  worked  P 

The  answer  to  this  question  depends  njxm  those  to  2  and  3.    The  only  Steie 
systematic  free  Secondare  Education  has  been  enjoyed  by  State  scholars  wholAnhipt.i 
and  exhibitioners.    The  State  gave  them  scholarvhips ;  certain  tmsted 
secondary  schools  had  the  privilege  of  taking  charse  of  the  education  of 
the  State  scholars  at  a  fee  less  by  more  than  a  half  than  their  ordinary 
fee.    This  reduced  fee  was  covered  by  the  State  scholurship ;  so  that  the 
education  was  pzactically  costless.     I  have  exnlained  above  that  the  Annihilated  feai* 
system  has  been  a  fiulnre,  and  has  come  to  an  end.    I  am  not,  however, 
to  be  understood  as  thinking  that  this  failure  is  due  to  l^e  nature  of 
thin^ ;  but  rather  to  certain  defects  in  the  local  surroundings  and  the 
particular  methods  adopted  in  the  particular  .case.    I  believe  it  might,  by  Fkilnie  of  the 
the  exercise  of  judgment  and  care,  be  made  to  work  with  great  success ;  StibTnatuie 
and  I  noticed  signs  of  the  possibility  of  considerable  stimulus  being  given  of  thinss. 
in  this  way  to  the  higher  work  of  schools.    The  only  other  tendencies 
towards  free  education  in  Victoria  were  by  the  medium  of  scholarships 
offered  by  the  school  itself,  or  by  various  means  that  had  been  devised  for 
reducing  the  fees. 

7.  What  proportion  of  students  enter  your  universities  without  having 
previously  passed  through  a  secondary  school  P 

These  are  of  two  classes : — 

(a.)  Those  from  private  tuition.    These  are  few,  and  of  them — some,  at  Frtrate  tuition, 
least — have  spent  some  time  at  a  secondary  school  before  seeking 
the  tutor. 

(b.)  Those  who  come  from  the  higher  ranks  of  those  comparatively  few  state  lohool 
"  State  schools  "  where  any  serious  effort  is  made  to  teach  those  cbUdren- 
*' extra  subjects"    that  were   mentioned    above    (Question  2). 
While  the  600  •*  scholarships  "  were  in  existence,  there  were  very  .  . 

few,  nearly  all  the  aspirante  from  **  the  ranks  '*  to  the  university 
being  drafted  through  the  secondary  schools ;  but  now  that  the 
"  scholarships  "  have  ceased  to  be,  there  are  probably  a  good 
many  more. 

The  total  proportion  will  be  unlikely  to  be  a  large  one  even  now ;  yet 
if  the  State  chose  to  develope  the  higher  teaching  of  its  schools  it  might 
readily  become  a  cfmsideraole  number. 

8.  I  did  not  reach  Victoria  till  20  years  after  the  date  mentioned,  and 
have  no  means  of  answering  this  question. 

9.  There  have,  for  some  time,  been  a  number  of  private  schools  in 
Victoria,  and  they  seem  to  increase  in  numbers.  I  am  speaking  now 
chiefly  of  boys'  schools.  This  is  due  partly  (a)  to  weakness  in  the  position 
of  the  public  schools,  and  partly  (h)  to  the  tone  of  the  community. 

a. — I.  The  public  schools  having  absolutely  no  endowments  in  money,  Weaknes  of 
while  their  large  buildings  and  grounds  involve  them  in  a  heavy  expendLi-  ^^^^ 
tnre,  depend  for  their  existence  directly  upon  the  members ;  and  living 
from  hand  to  mouth,  are  not  able,  as,  with  even  a  small  fixed  endowment,  No  endowmdnl* 
they  would  be,  to  set  such  definite  standards  of  perfection  as  would 
di^erentiate  them  from  private  schools. 

n.  This  want  of  endowment  has  another  detrimental  effect.  There  is.  Panning  lyttonb 
attaching  to  the  management,  a  large  money  risk.  This  the  governors — 
naturally  etiongh,  no  doabt — ^refuse  to  touch.  It  is,  therefore,  put  upon 
the  head- master  or  principal  in  each  case.  Every  leading  educational 
institution  in  Victoria  is,  therefore,  "  farmed,"  livith,  perhaps,  one  excep- 
tion. This  is  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  the  schools  in  various 
ways.  Not  only  is  the  financial  position  of  the  head-master  rendered 
precarious,  and  his  anxieties  indefinitely  increased,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
nnancial  work  and  thought  mixed  up  with  his  strictly  educational  duties, 
hut  in  the  eyes  of  the  community  at  large  each  of  these  farmed  institu- 
tions appears,  often  most  erroneously,  to  exist  solely  for  the  personal 
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profit  of  the  farming  indiyidnal.    Hence  it  follows  that  the  pnblio  scbdols 
are,  in  the  ejes  of  the  public,  nothing  more  than  large  private  schools. 

Their  prestige  is  greatly  interfered  with  ;  the  public  ignore  the  educa- 
tional resources  which  are  being  stored  up  in  them,  through  the 
improvement  in  their  appliances  effected  by  tne  enterprise  of  the  man- 
agement, and  through  the  large  capitation  fees  paid  by  the  principal  to 
his  school  council ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  hmdered  by  this  verv  fact 
from  providing  them  such  endowments  as  would  enable  the  mischievoua 
system  to  be  done  away  with. 

h.  Another  cause  for  the  prevalence  of  the  private  school  is  to  be 
foand  in  the  parochialism  and  individualism  of  the  colonial  parent. 

His  parochialism  leads  him  to  support  the  institutions  in  his  own  dis- 
trict or  suburb  for  choice,  since  intercolonial  jealousy  has  its  echo  in 
inter-municipal  suspicion  and  antagonism. 

His  individualism  leads  the  average  parent  to  estimate  a  school  entirely 
and  exclusively  in  the  light  of  the  unit  whom  he  is  educating,  niyruv 
fi4rpw  tifipdKiov.  He  has  usually  no  thought  of  education  in  general.  I 
have  known  a  man,  by  diligent  canvassing,  eet  himself  elected  on  a  school 
council  solely  wil^  the  desire  of  furthering  the  interests  of  his  son  then  at 
that  school. 

On  this  basis  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  many  parents  should  prefer 
a  private  school.  There  the  numbers  are  rather  smaller,  so  that  they 
fall  into  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  the  boy  will  receive  more  "indi- 
vidual attention."  There  it  is  easier  to  get  prizes,  or  to  find  a  place  in 
the  cricket  eleven  or  the  football  twenty ;  tnere  the  reports  are  more 
laudatory,  and  the  management  has  more  time  to  call  upon  individual 
parents. 

Lfistly,  the  community  is  so  young  that  there  has  been  no  time  yet  for 
that  traditional  prestige  to  grow  up  ronnd  any  of  the  public  schools,  or 
that  family  connexion  which  is,  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  home  pnblio 
schools,  so  marked  a  feature,  and  so  valuable  a  support. 

I  have,  &c. 

Ambbosb  J.  Wilson. 
Hanford  Vicarage,  Stoke-on-Trent, 
July  4th,  1894. 


(4.)  Beflies  received  from  Ms.    Thomas     Palmer,    Headmaster    of 

Qniversity  High  School,  Melborne. 

1.  Having  had  ample  opportunity  of  observing  the  results  of  educating 
boys  and  girls  togetner  m  the  same  day  schools  and  in  the  same  day 
classes,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  mv  opinion  in  favour  of  the  system. 
It  is  in  existence  at  the  University  High  School.  Some  ten  years  ago  I 
believe  the  system  was  first  introduced  into  a  secondary  school,  when 
I  made  the  innovation  in  connection  with  the  South  MellK>ume  OoW^ge, 
of  which  I  was  the  principal  till  quite  recentlv.  The  practice  of  teaching 
boys  and  girls  in  the  same  classes  is  worthvot  the  highest  commendation. 
It  is  productive  of  healthy  emulation.  The  boys  invariably  treat  the 
opposite  sex  with  proper  respect  and  the  presence  of  the  girls  exercises 
a  refining  influence  on  the  boys.  It  has  the  further  advantage  of  imposing 
the  necessity  of  a  high  moral  demeanour  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

As  regards  the  Question  of  age  I  can  only  say  that  it  does  not  seem  td 
me  to  materially  alter  the  case.  In  the  Uni? ersity  High  School  we  have 
mixed  classes  of  all  ages  from  six  or  seven  years  to  17  or  18  years  of  age. 
Both  sexes  are  taught  together  right  up  the  matriculation  and  post 
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•znatricnlation  standards ;  and  I  may  add  that  the  system  is  continued  at 
the  University,  where  lectures  and  examinations  are  open  to  men  and 
women  students  alike. 

'  "Nor,  again,  does  the  siae  of  the  school  affect  the  question;  fcr  a 
larger  school  implies  a  larger  staff  and  supervision  commensurate  with 
the  requirements. 

2.  There  is  no  absolute  line  of  demarcation  between  elementary  or 
primary  and  secondary  schools.  Primary  education  up  to  a  certain 
standard  is  given  free  by  the  State.  The  difference  between  our  State 
schools  and  other  schools  is  that  the  former  are  free  and  the  latter  not 
free.  The  instruction  given  in  State  schools  is  however  of  so  excellent 
a  quality  that  any  school  with  a  reputation,  other  than  a  State  school,  is 
bound  to  give  something  more  than  an  elementary  education.  The 
standard  aimnd  at  in  most  of  our  secondary  schools  is  that  fixed  by  the 
requirements  for  the  matriculation  examination  in  the  Melbourne 
University.  In  the  best  secondary  schools  there  are  classes  in  which  the 
pupils  study  for  honours  at  matriculation. 

3.  There  has  been  no  system  in  vogue  for  transferring  scholars  from 
one  class  of  school  to  another.  Some  few  years  ago  an  attempt  vras  made 
to  form  some  kind  of  link  between  the  primary  schools  and  the  university, 
by  means  of  a  system  of  scholarships  awarded  by  the  State  to  the  best 
pupils  in  their  schools.  Those  who  were  awarded  scholarships  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  some  approved  grammar  school  or  college  for  three 
years,  after  which  period  they  had  the  right  of  competing  for  a  small 
number  of  exhibitions  which  Cfirried  them  through  a  university  course. 
This  practice  has  been  entirely  abandoned  owing  to  the  financial  necessities 
of  the  Government.  Speaking  with  some  authority  nn  the  question,  for 
I  believe  that  more  scholarship  holders  selected  my  school  as  the  one  at 
which  they  would  pursue  their  studies  than  any  other  school,  I  would 
unhesitatingly  say  tnat  there  were  many  ^ave  faults  in  the  administration 
of  the  system  of  scholarships  though  not  in  the  system  itself. 

1st.  The  allowance  made  by  the  Grovernmeut  was  insufiicient  and  had 
the  tendency  to  reduce  fees. 

2nd.  It  made  the  State  schools  attractive  to  the  detriment  of  good 
private  schools.  Many  parents  quite  able  t(>  pay  for  the  education 
of  their  children  kept  their  children  at  the  State  schools  in  the  hope 
of  their  gaining  a  scholarship.  Failure  to  gain  a  scholarship 
was  accepted  by  parents  as  evidence  that  their  children  were 
unfitted  for  a  college  or  uniTersity  career. 

3rd.  The  number  of  scholarships  giyen  was  excessive,  being  200  per 
year  and  tenable  for  three  years. 

4th.  It  resulted  in  about  400  boys  and  ^rls  being  brought  to  a  stage 
of  intellectual  advancement  sufficient  for  entrance  into  our 
university  and  then  left  them  there. 

4.  Technical  education  is  left  to  the  Tarious  schools  of  mines  which  are 
established  in  the  mining  centres,  to  schools  of  design  which  usually  form 
an  adjunct  of  local  Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  to  such  institutions  as  the 
Working  Men's  College.  Science  teaching  is  now  rapidly  improving  in 
most  secondary  schools.  The  science  teaching  includes  elementary 
instructions  in  physics,  physiology,  chemistry  and  botany. 

5.  No  provision  exists  for  the  training  of  teachers  not  engaged  in  state 
school  teaching.  An  attempt  was  made  last  year  by  the  Victoria  Institute 
of  sohoolmaaters  to  get  a  Secondary  Teachers  Begistration  Bill  introduced 
into  the  Victoria  Parliament,  in  which  provision  was  made  for  such 
training  as  a  preliminary  step  to  registration.  The  proposed  Bill  was 
modell^  on  a  proposed  Britisn  measure. 

6.  Secondary  education  is  not  given  free  of  charge  in  the  colony. 

7.  Not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  unxrersity  students  enter  without 
haying  previously  passed  through  a  secondary  school. 
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8.  No  material  change  in  the  system^  or  rather  want  of  sjBteni,  of 
secondary  eduoaiion  has  taken  place  since  1805. 

9.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  tho  number  of  priyate  schools  in  the 
colony,  due  mainly  to  increasing  competition  or  to  the  natural  growth  of 
the  Colony. 

Thomas  Palmee,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
Head  Master,  University  High  School. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

Beplus  reoeived  from  the  Depa&tment  op  Education,  New  Zealand. 

1.  The  qnestion  appears  to  refer  not  exclasiyely  to  secondary  schools. 
In  the  primary  pubUc  schools  of  New  Zealand  boys  and  girls  are  commonly 
taught  in  the  same  classes.  In  larffe  schools  the  younger  children  are 
taught  together,  but  from  about  the  third  standard  upward  boys  and 
girls  are  taught  in  separate  rooms.  In  the  smaller  schools  they  ai« 
taught  together  at  evezy  stage.  There  are  yery  few  absolutely  sepan^ 
primary  schools  for  girls.  If  there  were  no  question  of  cost  I  thiuk  I 
should  prefer  separate  classes  for  all  children  above  the  ag^  of  eight  or 
nine.  With  respect  to  refinement  the  girls  perhaps  are  to  some  slight 
extent  losers  where  they  cannot  hare  separate  classes,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  their  loss  in  this  respect  or  in  any  other  is  to  be  compared  with  what 
boys  and  girls  must  lose  if  for  the  sake  of  separation  they  are  taught  by 
two  incompetent  teachers  instead  of  one  competent  teacher.  If  a  school 
is  large  enough  to  have  30  or  40  boys  and  80  or  40  girls  in  each  standard 
it  can  afford  to  give  separate  instruction. 

In  the  secondary  schools  I  prefer  complete  separation,  and  such 
separation  may  be  said  to  be  the  rule  in  New  Zealand.  The  exceptions, 
and  the  most  important  difficulty  emerging  therefirom,  are  stated  in  the 
following  extract  from  my  last  report  presented  to  tlie  Minister  of 
Education  in  May,  1894 : — 

"  My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  schools  where,  on  the  ground  of 
economy,  it  is  found  necessary  to  teach  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  classes, 
suffer  in  efficiency  in  a  way  that  I  should  not  have  anticipted.  A  certain 
shyness,  explicable  enough  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  imposes  a 
reticence  on  boys  and  girls  alike  that  makes  it  comparatively  difficult  for 
the  teacher  to  get  at  their  minds  so  as  to  guage  their  difficulties  and 
estimate  their  progress ;  and,  further,  some  boys  seemed  to  be  much  dis- 
heartened when  they  find  themselves  distanced  by  girl  competitors. 
Difficulties  of  this  kind  emerge,  I  think,  at  New  Plymouth,  at  Timaru, 
and  perhaps  at  Invercargill.  I  understand  that  since  my  last  visit  tho 
Governors  at  New  Plymouth  have  resolved  to  have  bo  ys  and  girls  taught 
separately,  though  how  this  is  be  well  done  with  only  three  teachers  I 
do  not  see.  At  Timaru  the  staff  is  larger,  and  the  difficulties  will  b» 
less.  The  schools  in  which  the  bc^s  and  girls  are  taught  together  «r» 
Whangarei,  Thames,  Akaroa,  ana  Bang^iora;  at  New  Plymouth,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  a  change  has  just  been  made.  At  Auckland 
College  and  Grammar  School  boys  and  girls  are  under  the  same  roof» 
but  in  different  rooms,  and  the  girls  are  taught  by  ladies,  except  in  classes 
for  Latin,  French,  mathematics  and  science,  in  which  subjects  they  hav» 
the  same  teachers  as  the  boys.  At  Timaru  and  Invercargill  the  most 
advanced  girl  pupils  attend  the  same  classes  as  the  boys  in  classics  and 
some  other  subjects.'' 
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2.  The  pablio  school  for  prinwiy  instraction  does  not  provide  for  any 
langaage  other  than  English,  nor  for  any  mathematical  instraction 
beyond  arithmetic. 

3.  To  the  edncation  boards  which  have  control  of  the  primary  schools 
the  (Government  grants  a  capitation  allowance  of  1$.  M,  per  annum  on 
the  average  attendance,  to  provide  means  of  maintaining  scholarships 
tenable  in  secondary  schools.  In  Deoeml>er  1893,  such  scholarships  were 
held  by  17(5  boys  and  116  girls.  The  ezpenditore  mider  this  head  in 
1893  was  7»0732.  ^  Some  of  the  secondary  schoob  give  free  tuition  to  the 
best  of  the  candidates  that  are  ansoocessfnl  in  we  competition  for  the 
edncation  bojird's  scholarships,  or  to  scholars  chosen  by  the  school 
governors.  The  results  of  the  scholarship  system  appear  to  give  general 
satisfaction. 

If  the  question  means,  what  arrangements  are  made  by  the  secondary 
schools  to  adapt  their  organisation  to  the  wants  of  pupils  coming  up 
from  the  primary  schools,  I  can  best  reply  by  sending  a  copy  of  a  report 
I]  made  last  month  on  the  bovs'  high  school  at  Dunedin,  which  shows 
how  the  organisation  is  affeotea  by  this  consideration  in  one  good  school. 
(See  extract  appended  hereto.) 

4.  The  introduction  of  technical  instruction  into  secondary  schools  has 
not  been  general  here.  Two  or  three  schools  have  workshops  in 
which  the  pupils  learn  to  work  in  wood  or  make  their  own  apparatus  for 
experiments  m  physical  science,  and  in  one  school,  in  a  minms;  district, 
the  laboratory  work  takes  a  practical  shape  in  the  form  oi  assaying. 
One  of  the  girls'  high  schools  has  cooking  lessons. 

8.  There  i^  no  ostensible  provision  for  the  training  of  secondary  school 
teachers.  There  is  no  chair  of  peda;;ogy  in  connexion  with  the 
university.  Some  teachers  who  have  had  primary  school  and  normal 
school  training,  and  a  f^ll  course  of  university  study,  have  become 
secondary  school  teachers  after  graduation. 

6.  None  of  the  secondaiy  schools  are  free.  The  current  income  of 
secondary  schools  last  year  from  school  fees  was  19,8102.,  and  from 
endowments  26,3512.  The  rest  of  the  question  has  been  answered  under 
Question  3. 

7.  I  find  that  the  registrar  of  the  university  has  no  statistics  under  this 
head.  I  believe  that  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  student  enters  the  university 
directly  from  the  primary  school^-certainly  not  in  more  than  one  case 
out  of  ten. 

8.  In  this  young  colony  there  has  been  much  growth  since  1865. 
Most  of  the  secondary  schools  have  come  into  existence  since  that  time, 
and  there  has  been  so  little  of  system  in  the  development  that  there  has 
been  uo  room  for  a  material  change  of  system. 

9.  There  has  not  been  any  considerable  increase  recently  in  the  number 
of  private  schools. 

22nd  October  1894.  W.  Jab.  Haiibsns. 


Extract  from  Bbfobt  on  the  Bots'  High  School,  Dunedin. 

'*  The  present  organisation  of  the  school  is  controlled  by  the  relation 
that  the  nit^h  school  sustains  to  the  primary  schools,  and  m  this  respect 
the  change  that  has  taken  place  between  the  date  of  my  first  annual  visit 
to  the  school  and  the  date  of  this  (the  sixteenth)  visit  is  very  remarkable. 
In  the  old  days  there  was  a  fir«t  form  in  the  school,  and  a  second,  and* 
a  lower  third,  and  an  upper  tJiird,  Of  these  there  is  now  only  one  in 
existence,  the  third,  formerly  called  the  upper  third*    . 
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"  The  reason  of  this  change  is  that  now  almost  all  the  pnpils  come  from 
the  primary  school,  and  most  of  them  have  there  passed  the  sixth  stan- 
dard ;  many  indeed  have  remained  there  a  year  or  more  after  passing  the 
sixth.  The  youngest  boy  now  in  the  school  will  be  12  years  old  next 
month.  Exclusive  of  a  few  sick  boys,  who  have  not  been  to  school  this 
term,  the  nnmber  of  pnpils  is  now  200,  and  not  less  than  136  have  passed 
the  sixth  standard  in  public  schools,  while  22  left  the  public  schools  after 
passing  the  fifth  standard,  and  11  after  passing  the  fourth.  This  leaves 
Bl  boys  who  may  be  called  high  school  boys  proper,  but  even  amonff 
these  31  there  are  four  who  have  been  at  primary  schools  and  have  passea 
some  standard  below  the  fourth.  These  81  boys  are  distributed  among 
the  forms  as  follows: — Third  form,  five;  remove,  five;  lower  fourth^ 
three ;  upper  fourth,  six ;  lower  fifth,  two ;  upper  fifth,  seven ; 
lower  sixth,  one ;  upper  sixth,  two.  The  extreme  case  of  reliance  on 
the  primary  school  is  found  in  the  upper  sixth.  It  is  the  case  of  a  boy 
nearly  17  who  entered  in  February  last,  to  be  specially  prepared  for  a 
univeraity  examination.  Fi fteen  years  a^o  the  form  a  boy  was  in  depended 
phiefly  on  the  progress  he  had  made  in  Latin  and  mathematics,  and  the 
trouble  was  to  know  what  to  do  with  boys,  then  reckoned  lop-sided,  who 
knew  nothing  of  these  subjects,  but  who  coming  in  with  scholarships 
were  too  old,  and  too  much  advanced  in  primary  school  subjects,  to  be 
placed  near  the  bottom  of  the  school.  Now  a  boy's  place  in  the  school, 
except  in  the  highest  forms,  is  determined  by  his  knowledge  of  English 
(and  collateral  subjects)  and  of  arithmetic.  The  fourth  form  boy  is  not 
necessarily  in  the  fourth  form  in  Latin,  or  in  French.  The  whole  school 
is  simultaneously  occupied  with  Latin  for  five  hours  a  week,  and  the 
classes  for  Latin  do  not  correspond  to  the  forms  in  which  the  boys  arc  placed 
for  other  purposes.  Each  boy  goes  to  the  Latin  class  for  which  he  is  fit, 
and  a  boy  in  leaving  a  lower  class  in  which  he  ha«  done  well  may  be 

gromoted  to  a  class  above  the  next  to  that  in  which  he  hap.  been  taught, 
imilarly  all  the  French  classes  (inclnding  the  whole  school)  are  engaged 
at  French  at  the  same  hour,  and' a  boy  is  classified  specially  for  fVenoh 
according  to  the  progress  he  has  made.'* 


tasm:ania. 

Eepliss  reoeived  from  the  Dibectob  op  Education,  Hobart. 

1.  All  the  public  elementary  schools  of  Tasmania  are  attended  by  both 
boys  and  girls.  The  scholars  are  classified  according  to  proficiency 
without  distinction  of  sex,  bnt  when  the  classes  are  grouped  for  mstruction 
in  the  schoolroom  the  boys  are  placed  in  the  front  rows  of  desks  and 
the  girls  in  the  back  rows.  A  separate  yard  or  playground  is  provided 
for  each  sex,  with  separate  access  to  out-offices.  The  system  of  mixed 
schools  works  satisfactorily.  The  Education  Department  controls  and 
supervises  the  management  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  the  schools, 
»nd  no  teachers  are  retained  in  the  service  who  are  not  qualified  to  main- 
tain good  discipline.  The  town  schools  are  attended  by  boys  up  to  14  and 
girls  up  to  lo  years  of  age;  in  the  country  schools  children  seldom 
remain  after  the  age  of  13.  Both  sexes  are  benefitted  by  being  associated 
together  under  good  discipline  and  general  management.  The  attendiuice 
varies  from  about  20  in  a  small  oonntry  school  to  450  in  a  town 
school. 

2.  The  State  schools  of  Tasmania  all  belong  to  the  elementary  class. 
The  secondary  schools  are  practically  private  schools,  a  few  of  them 
being  partly  maintained  by  endowments. 

S.  A  system  of  State  exhibitions  from  elementary  to  secondary  schools 
has  been  in  operation  for  many  years  with  fairly  satisfactory  results. 
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Hie  candidates  for  sucb  exhibitions  belong  chiefly  to  the  middle  or  lower 
middle  class,  and  among  the  successful  competitors  there  have  been  poor 
scholars  of  promise. 

Public  examinations,  similar  to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local 
examinations,  are  held  annually  by  the  university  at  which  exhibitions 
are  awarded  to  junior,  and  scholarships  to  senior  candidates,  the  former 
being  tenable  for  three  years  at  secondary  schools  of  good  repute,  and 
the  latter  for  a  similar  period,  which  is  conterminous  with  the  three  years 
course  of  study  for  a  university  degree. 

4.  Technical  education,  properly  so  called,  is  not  connected  with 
general  education  in  the  secondary  schools,  but  a  few  of  these  include 
some  subjects  of  general  instruction  in  the  ordinary  school  course. 
Technical  schools  proper  are  conducted  as  portion  of  the  State  education 
system. 

5.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers. 

6.  There  is  no  free  education  at  secondary  schools,  except  through 
exhibitions  awarded  on  the  result  of  competitive  examinations. 

7.  The  University  of  Tasmania  is  of  but  recent  foundation.  No  students 
have  yet  entered  the  university  who  have  not  previously  passed  through  a 
secondary  school. 

8.  There  is  no  public  secondary  education  in  Tasmania. 

9.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  private  schools  since  1865  has  been 
commensurate  with  the  increase  of  population.  The  standard  of  profi- 
ciency in  the  principal  private  schools  has  been  perceptibly  raised  through 
the  indirect  influence  of  the  public  examinations,  but  such  schools  are 
confined  to  the  two  chief  towns. 

Hobart,  T.  Stephens,  M.A.,  Oxon, 

10th  August  1894.  Director  of  Education. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


Circular, 


Heads  op  Inpormatiox  which  it  is  desired  to  obtain  fbom  the  Ukited 

States  op  Ame&ica. 

1 .  What  is  your  experience  of  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
same  day  schools,  or  in  the  same  day  classes  P 

2.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  working  of  the  system,  and  as  to  the 
conditions  most  favourable  to  it  as  regards — 

Age  of  scholars  P 
Size  of  the  school  ? 

3.  How  best  may  provision  be  made  for  the  passing  of  the  scholars  from 
one  class  of  school  to  another ;  and  for  giving  aid  to  poor  scholars  of 
promise  ? 

4.  What  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  way  of  bringing  technical  into 
proper  relation  with  general  education  in  your  secondary  schools  P 

5.  What  provision  exists  for  the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers  P 
How  far  is  such  training  provided  in  connexion  with  the  universities  P 

6.  It  has  been  said  that  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States 
turn  out  a  lar^e  number  of  scholars  whose  circumstances  would  lead  them  to 
earn  their  living  by  manual  labour,  and  particularly  by  agricultural  labour, 
but  who  are  unwilling  or  unfitted  to  do  so,  and  have  little  prospect  of 
finding  congenial  employment. 

/     88589.  P  P 
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How  far,  if  at  all,  is  that  Ktatement  true  ?  If  true,  to  what  canne  or 
causes,  do  you  ftttribnte  it  f    And  what  remedies  would  you  suggest  P 

7.  What  proportion  of  students  enter  your  universities  without  having 
})revious]y  passed  thi'ough  a  secondary  school. 

8.  Has  there  been  any  Tnaterial  change  since  1865  in  the  system  of  public 
Secondi^ry  Education  in  your  State  ?  If  so,  what,  and  on  what  grounds 
was  it  called  for  ?    Is  the  result  satisfactory  P 

9.  Has  there  recently  been  any  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
private  schools  in  your  State  ?  If  so,  to  what  cause  do  you  attribute  this 
increase  'f 


ILLINOIS. 

Replies  received  from  Mr.  Hbnby  H.  Belfield,  Director  of  the 
Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  Chicaj^o,  Illinois,  United  States 
America. 

1. — (a.)  Six  years  principal  in  grammar  school,  in  which  lx)ys  and 
girls  occupied  seats  in  different  classes  and  in  different  rooms. 

(b.)  Ten  years  principal  in  grammar  school,  in  which  boys  and  girls 
occupied  seats  in  same  classes  and  in  same  room. 

(r.)  Seven  and  one-half  years  principal  of  a  high  school  (secondary 
school)  in  which  boys  and  girls  occupied  seats  in  same  classes  and  in  same 
rooms. 

In  the  grammar  schools  the  pupils  were  from  6  to  16  years  of  age ;  in 
high  schools  from  14  to  20  years  of  age. 

2. — (a.)  Much  depends  upon  the  principal  and  teachers  of  the  schools. 
If  they  are  lacking  in  discipline  ana  are  non> observant,  the  co-education 
of  the  sexes  is  apt  to  interfere  with  the  best  progress  of  the  pupils.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  a  secondary  school.  In  both  grammar  and  secondary 
schools  the  effect  of  co-education  is  apt  to  Ije  injurious  to  the  manners  of 
the  girls,  but  beneficial  to  the  manners  of  the  boys. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  immorality  as  a  result  of  the  system,  as  far  as  my 
own  observation  extended.  I  think  the  age  at  which  pupils  are  found  in 
secondary  schools,  say  from  14  to  18,  is  tnat  age  at  whicn  they  are  most 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  opposite  sex,  and,  therefore,  there  is 
more  interference  from  this  cause  with  their  school  duties  than  when  they 
are  younger  or  older. 

I  have  come  to  have  very  serious  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  educating 
the  sexes  together  in  secondary  and  higher  schools,  on  account  of  the 
emulation  of  the  sexes,  which  frequently  results  in  permanent  injury  to 
the  physical  health  of  the  girls. 

(h.)  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  is  meant  by  the  question  in  regard  to  the 
size  of  the  school,  whether  it  means  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  school- 
room, or  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  school  consisting  of  an  aggregation  of 
school -rooms.  If  the  former,  I  would  say  from  25  to  40  is  a  sufBcient 
number  for  any  teacher,  the  numbers  depending  somewhat  upon  tbe 
character  and  claseification  of  the  pupils,  but  more  upon  the  ability  of 
the  teacher.  If  the  latter,  I  would  say  that  after  years  of  experience 
with  schools  averaging  200  to  1,400  pupus,  I  much  prefer  large  schools 
by  reason  of  their  closer  classification. 

3. — (a.)  I  think  that  promotion  of  pupils  from  one  class,  or  grade,  to 
another,  should  be  wholly  in  the  hanas  of  the  principal  of  the  school. 
That  classes  should  be  promoted  whenever  their  scholarship  warrants  it, 
and  never  at  fixed  intervals,  for  it  is  very  rare  to  find  classes  composed  of 
pupils  so  nearly  equal  in  ability  and  scholarship  that  injury  is  not  done 
oy  preserving  the  class  in  its  integrity  for  more  than  a  few  months  at  a 
time.  Whenever  schools  contain  a  nnmber  of  classes  in  the  same  "  grade/' 
or  **  standard,"  the  more  ambitious  pupils  should  be  moved  from  class  to 
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class  as  fast  as  the  moyement  can  be  made  wlthoat  injury  to  them,  or  to 
the  class  to  which  they  are  promoted. 

(b.)  By  a  personal  inresti^ation  of  the  needs  of  the  pnpils  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  principal  of  the  school. 

4. — (a.)  Since  the  organization  of  this,  the  first  independent  manual 
training  school,  between  10  and  11  years  ago,  several  boards  of  education  of 
cities  in  the  United  States  have  made  the  experiment  of  putting  technical 
instruction,  or  as  we  say  here.  niantuU  training ,  into  the  city  high 
schools. 

Such  experiments  have  met  with  ^rcat  success  in  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, Toledo,  Chicago,  and  other  cities. 

Technical  work,  which  with  us  consists  of  drawing  and  shop  work  in 
wood  and  metals,  is  simply  added  to  the  regular  high  school,  or  secondary, 
work,  by  the  addition  of  drawing  rooms,  shops,  and  equipment.  There 
are  two  general  methods  in  which  this  is  done : — The  first  is  finely  illus- 
trated in  the  high  school  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  An  annexe  to  the  then  existing 
high  school  building  was  erected,  and  admirable  provision  was  then  made 
in  this  annexe  for  draw  ins  and  shop  work,  both  for  boys  and  girls ;  the 
work  for  the  girls  being  of  a  different  nature  from  that  designed  for  the 
boys.  Drawing  and  shop  work  were  made  optional  with  the  pupils,  and 
as  a  result,  some  members  of  each  class  are  in  the  manual  training 
department,  as  well  as  in  the  regular  class-room,  while  others  are  found 
in  the  regular  class-room  only. 

The  other  method,  which  is  found  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Chicago,  is  the  establishment  of  a  fully  equipped  manual  training  school, 
in  which  drawing  and  shop  work  are  obligatory  upon  every  pupil ;  pupils 
not  desiring  manual  training  attending  the  regular  high  schools.  The 
success  of  both  of  these  methods  is  marked.  It  seems  to  me  that  for  a 
small  city,  the  Toledo  plan  is  preferable  ;  but  in  a  largo  city  the  distinct 
schools  are  more  desirable,  if  the  Boyal  Commission  should  desire,  it 
will  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  furnish  a  complete  description  of  the 
methods  pursued  in  both  these  systems  of  schools.  As  it  is,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  sending  the  catalogues  of  these  schools  to  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Fairbairn. 

5. — (a.)  Many  of  our  secondary  school  teachers  are  educated  in  State  or 
private  normal  schools.  The  number  is  increasing  of  those  who  have 
been  educated  in  our  colleges,  and  a  few  of  these  have  had  from  one  to 
three  years  study  in  German  universities.  A  few  of  our  own  universities 
have  lately  made  provision  fbr  courses  in  Pedagogy. 

6  I  think  it  is  true  without  doubt  that  a  number  (how  large  a  number 
I  am  unable  to  sav)  of  graduates  of  our  secondary  schools,  who  should  find 
employment  in  the  manual  arts,  seek  to  make  their  living  by  clerking, 
booK-keeping,  teaching,  &c.  This  is,  I  think,  the  necessary  result  of  the 
almost  total  absence  in  the  United  States  of  trade  schools,  and  to  the 
difficulty  which  exists  in  securing  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade.  I 
believe  this  unfortunate  condition  is  due,  not  so  much  to  the  presence  of 
the  secondary  school  as  to  the  absence  of  the  trade  school.  And  this 
conviction  strengthens  as  I  see  the  practical  workings  of  the  manual 
training  schools  of  this  country. 

I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  trade  schools  would 
remedy  this  evil. 

7.  It  may  Ije  stated  iis  a  general  rule  that  no  i)upil  enters  any  one  of 
our  universities,  except  through  secondary  schools,  either  public  or 
private. 

The  numbor  who  are  fitted  for  the  universities  by  private  tutors  is 
extremely  small. 

8.  I  know  of  no  material  change.  There  has  been  a  general  advance,  I 
think,  in  the  excellence  of  the  public  schools,  especially  in  the  larger 
towns. 

9.  I  can  speak  onl^  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  which  the  number  of 
private  schools  has  increased,  though  apparently  in  not  much  greater 
ratio  than  the  increase  in  the  pojiulation  of  the  city.  The  late  establishment 
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of  the  Uuiversity  of  Ohicaeo,  in  this  city,  has  resulted  in  the  opening 
of  seyeral  private  schools,  whose  special  object  is  to  fit  for  the  university. 
One  reason  for  the  existence  of  these  schools  last  named  is  the  fact  that 
Latin  and  Greek  are  not  taught  in  the  public  schools  in  grades  lower  than 
oui-  secondary  schools,  which  pupils  enter  at  an  average  age  of  14  or  15 
years. 


IOWA. 

Bbflies  received  from  Mr.  James  Siicmonb,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  Pedagogy  in  Iowa  GoUege,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

1  and  2.  The  practice  of  educating  beys  and  girls  together  in  the  same 
schools  and  the  same  classes,  is  practically  universal  in  this  country  ;  and 
it  so  generally  approved  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  there  is  any  discussion 
among  us  concerning  it. 

3.  ^11  our  better  public  schools  are  graded,  although  this  grading  is 
not  uniform  throughout  the  country,  but  varies  with  the  locality.  Within 
the  limits  of  a  single  school  system,  e.g,,  the  public  schools  of  one  city, 
promotion  is  direct  from  one  grade  to  the  next  higher,  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  work  assigned  to  one  grade  entitling  the  pupil  to 
admission  into  the  next.  Promotion  occurs  regularly  once,  or  sometimes 
twice,  a  year. 

Pupils  passing  from  one  local  school  system  to  another,  are  generally 
classified  provisionally,  after  formal  or  informal  examination. 

The  point  at  which  there  is  the  greatest  lack  of  continuity  and  con- 
nexion is  the  transition  f^om  the  secondary  schools  ('*  high  schools  "  and 
"  academies  ")  to  the  colleges  and  universities.  The  difSoulty  here  arises 
(a)  from  lack  of  uniformity  in  standards  of  admission  i^  colleges  and 
universities ;  (h)  from  lack  of  uniformity  in  courses  of  study  of  secondary 
schools;  (e)  from  lack  of  development  of  secondary  schools  in  some— 
especially  the  newer — portions  oi  our  country.  A  large  number  of  our 
higher  institutions  of  education — most  of  the  **  colleges  ** — ^are  of  private 
endowment,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  same  system  with  the  public  schools. 
Consequently  their  standards  have  been  largely  independent  of  the 
standards  of  the  public  secondary  schools.  Preparation  for  these 
institutions  must  accordingly  be  gained  to  a  considemole  extent  either  in 
independent  private  **  academies  **  or  in  preparatory  schools  or  depart- 
ments directly  connected  with  the  colleges  themHclves,  and  under  the 
same  general  management.  In  the  latter  case,  completion  of  the  pre- 
paratory course  admits  directly  to  the  college ;  in  the  former,  admission 
may  be  by  certificate  or  by  examination. 

In  the  case  of  the  State  Universities,  as  distinguished  from  the  colleges, 
it  has  been  found  somewhat  easier  to  connect  with  the  public  secondary 
schools  (the  **  high  schools  "),  as  these  universities  may  oe  considered  to 
form  the  summit  of  the  public  school  system.  Here  also  the  practice 
varies,  admission  being  sometimes  by  certificate,  and  sometimes  by 
examination. 

In  the  case  of  both  colleges  and  State  Universities,  the  question  as  to 
the  best  method  of  admission  from  the  lower  schools,  is  still  under  diti- 
cussion,  with  a  growing  tendency,  it  would  seem,  in  favour  of  admission 
by  certificate  from  schools  of  approved  standing.  It  is  believed  by  those 
who  advocate  this  plan,  that  it  furnishes  a  more  adequate  test  of  attain- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  at  the  same  time  exercises  a  wholesome 
influence  on  the  secondary  schools  themselves. 

There  is  no  general  provision  for  the  aid  of  poor  scholars  in  secondary 
schools,  although  much  aid  of  this  sort  is  given  through  private  and 
individual  channels.  Many  of  our  higher  institutions — colleges  and 
universities — furnish  aid  in  the  form  of  scholarships  and  fellowSaips,  to 
students  of  promise ;  but  such  aid  is  not  usually  available  upon  entrance, 
but  only  after  residence  of  a  year  or  more. 
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4.  Technical  training  has  nob  been  attempted  in  the  public  schools  of 
our  country  to  any  consid^able  extent  outside  the  larges  cities.  The 
place  of  manual  training  in  the  public  schools  is  still  under  discussion. 
Numerous  privately  endowed  institutions  are  doing  valuable  work  in 
this  field. 

5.  In  this  State  the  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers  might  be 
included  ander  three  heads :  (1.)  Teachers'  institutes,  schools  of  two  or 
three  weeks'  duration  held  during  the  summer  rece?s  in  various  parts  of 
the  State,  and  under  general  state  supervision,  conducted  by  more  or  less 
experienced  educators,  and  giving  instruction  in  theory  and  art  of  teach- 
ing combined  with  model  instruction  in  the  branches  commonly  taught  in 
the  public  schools.  (2.)  Normal  schools,  public  and  private,  where  more 
contmuous  and  systematic  instruction  is  given  both  in  the  common 
branches  and  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching.  In  connection  with  the 
normal  schools  there  are  quite  commonly  model  schools,  in  which  advanced 
students  teach  under  the  supervision  of  the  normal  teachers.  la  Iowa 
there  is  one  State  normal,  and  there  are  also  a  number  of  private  normals. 
The  work,  both  of  the  normal  schools  and  of  the  teachers'  institutes,  has 
been  largely  for  elementary  school  teachers :  but  with  the  development 
of  the  country  the  work  of  the  normal  schools  has  advanced,  so  that  in 
their  more  extended  course  they  furnish  good  preparation  for  secondary 
school  work.  In  this  connection  should  perhaps  be  mentioned  teachers' 
classes  conducted  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  under  the. leadership  of  the 
city  superintendent  of  schools,  by  means  of  which  the  city  does  a  good 
deal  for  the  training  of  its  own  teachers.  (3.)  Ohairs  of  pedagogics 
established  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  state.  The  first  esta- 
blishment of  this  kind  in  the  United  States  was  in  the  Iowa  State 
University  in  1873.  It  has  now  become  quite  common  to  give  theoretical 
instruction  in  the  subject  of  pedagogics  during  the  later  years  of  the 
c6llege  or  university  course.  And  this  naturally  bears  more  directly 
on  the  secondary  school  work. 

^6.  This  rather  indefinite  charge,  frequentljr  made  and  as  frequently 
denied,  probably  has  some  foundation  in  individual  cases  ;  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  ub  to  be  in  general  true.  Of  course  an  extended  education  fits 
young  people  for  something  more  than  the  common  forms  of  manual 
labour,  and  they  will  natnrally  seek  to  do  that  for  which  they  ore  fitted. 
To  a  laree  extent  there  has  been  room  for  the  exercise  of  educated  talent 
outside  uie  lines  of  agricultural  and  other  manual  labour.  In  so  far  as  a 
false  tendency  exists,  its  remedy  would  seem  to  lie,  not  in  limiting  the 
extent  of  education,  but  in  a  proper  moral  attitude  and  tone  of  the  school — 
and  of  society — towards  productive  labour  in  all  its  forms. 

7.  Practically  no  students  enter  our  colleges  and  nniversities  (properly 
so-called)  without  passing  through  secondary  schools,  either  public 
or  private.  With  the  development  of  our  "  high  school "  system,  an 
increasingly  large  proportion  of  students  enter  the  colleges  and  universities 
directly  from  the  nigh  schools.  Ultimately  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  with 
tile  tendency  toward  more  uniform  standards  on  the  part  of  colleges  and 
universities  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  secondary  schools  on  the  other,  as 
well  as  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  standards  of  the  secondary  schools,  a 
closer  connection  at  this  point  will  be  possible.  There  is  at  present  a  good 
deal  of  effort  in  this  direction. 

8.  The  development  of  the  **  high  school "  system,  for  an  account  of 
which  you  are  respectfully  referred  to  Professor  Parker's  **  Higher  Educat 
tion  in  Iowa,"  published  by  tbe  United  .States  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.O. 

9.  The  tendency  is  towards  a  decrease  rather  than  an  increase  of  private 
schools;  and  the  cause  of  this  is  doubtless  the  growth  in  extent  and 
efficiency  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  particularly  the  **high 
schools." 

Jambs  Simmons,  junior, 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Pedagogy 
in  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  U.S.A. 
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MARYLAND* 

Replies  received  from  Mr.  D.  C.  G-ilma^n,  Presidezit  of  John  Hopkins 

Uniyersity,  Baltimore. 

1  and  2.  In  those  parts  of  this  country  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
there  is  great  diversity  of  practice  in  respect  to  the  instruction  of  boys 
and  girls  in  the  same  day  schools.  I  do  not  recall,  of  late  years,  any  dis- 
cussion of  a  noteworthy  character,  as  to  what  is  the  best  plan.  Local 
considerations  have  usually  determined  the  course  that  is  followed.  In 
places  where  the  society  was  homogeneoas,  boys  and  girls,  for  many 
generations,  have  attended  the  same  classes,  and  this  usage  is  still  pre- 
valent in  country  places.  But  in  large  (cities  boys  and  girls  are  usually 
taught  separately,  both  in  public  and  private  schools.  Private  schools 
(above  infant  schools  and  kindergartens)  rarely,  if  ever,  receive  both  girls 
and  boys.  The  younger  the  scholars  and  the  smaller  the  school,  the  less 
objection  to  co-education. 

5.  Systematic  training  for  secondary  school  teachers  is  to  Bome  extent 
provided  in  normal  schools,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  universities, 
especially  in  the  west.  A  noteworthy  college  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
established  a  few  years  ago  in  New  Tork  Cicy  by  private  mmiifioenoe>  is 
now  affiliated  with  Columbia  College,  New  Tork. 

6.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  statement  is  true,  and  that  the  eau^e 
is  not  hard  to  discover.  What  may  be  called  the  book-habit  is  not  favour- 
able to  bodily  exertion.  Young  men  trained  in  secondary  schools  prefer 
to  be  accountants,  book-keepers,  and  teachers,  rather  than  racchianics, 
farm  hands,  &c.  A  more  intelligent  interest  in  all  deportments  of  natural 
science,  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  electricity,  and  even  in  natural 
history,  will  to  some  extent  counterbalance  the  effects  of  literary  train^itg. 

7.  Yery  few. 

9.  Yes,  at  least  in  Baltimore,  chiefly  to  fit  boys  and  girls  for  collegiate 
study. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Replies  received  from  Mr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  of  Hffervard 

University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

1  and  2.  In  the  free  public  schools  of  the  United  States,  boys  and  girls 
are,  as  a  rule,  educated  together  up  to  the  age  of  18  or  19,  the  schools 
being  invariably  day  schools.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  insignificamt 
in  number.  The  preparatory  departments  maintained  by  many  colleges 
and  universities  admit,  as  a  rule,  both  boys  and  girls,  and  these  are 
generally  boarding-schools.  The  state  and  city  normal  schools,  as  a  rale, 
admit  both  men  and  women,  but  the  women  are  in  great  majority. 
Many  of  the  so-called  colleges  which  admit  young  men  and  women  are 
really  only  secondary  schools  for  persons  whose  education  has  been 
belated.  The  custom  of  the  country,  speaking  broadly,  is  to  educate 
boys  and  girls  together  "  in  the  same  day  schools,  or  in  the  same  day 
classes."  The  method  is  practicable,  economical,  and  free  from  serious 
evils  or  embarrassments. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  among  well-to-do  people, 
separate  schools  for  boys  and  for  girls  are  preferred  for  children  •  over 
12  or  13  years  old.  In  this  part  of  the  country,  therefore,  private  and 
Endowed  schools,  charging  tuiton-fees,  are  maintained  for  girls  or  for  boys 
separately ;  and  the  same  practice  is  well  established  in  the  largd  cities 
of  the  western  states.  These  private  and  endowed  schools  are  sometimes 
day  schools  and  sometimes  boarding  schools.  An  illustration  of  the 
strength  of  this  preference  has  lately  been  given  in  Boston,  where  a 
private  day  school  expressly  intended  to  keep  boys  and  girls  together  up 
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to  the  ftge  of  18,  and  oondacted  with  ereat  intelligence  and  generositj, 
has  just  Deen  ahandoned  as  hopeless  after  years  of  patient  enort.  The 
creation  of  several  separate  colleges  for  women  in  the  eastern  states 
within  the  past  25  years,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  institutions 
originally  intended  for  men  have  heen  opened  to  women  daring  the  same 
period,  iUost rates  the  same  tendency  of  pnhlio  opinion. 

In  my  opinion,  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  together  works  well  up 
to  10  or  12  years  of  age.  After  that  age  there  seems  to  me  to  be 
advantage  in  separating  the  two  sexes.  The  size  of  the  school  is  not  an 
important  consideration;  for  a  large  school  may  easily  be  divided  into 
small  classes  or  sections.  The  principal  considerations  seem  to  me  to  be, 
first,  the  homogeneousness  of  the  community — the  more  homogeneous  the 
community  as  regards  race,  religion,  and  mode  of  life,  the  better  mixed 
schools  work — and  secondly,  the  pecuniary  competency  of  the  community 
to  provide  separate  schools  for  older  girls  and  older  boys.  Separate 
schools  cost  more,  and  in  rural  communities  are  almost  impracticable.  In 
most  American  committees  the  opinion  prevails  that  girls  should  have  as 
good  an  education  as  bo  vs.  The  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  give  effect 
to  this  opinion  is  to  teach  the  girls  and  boys  together. 

3.  By  ''the  passing  of  scholars  from  one  class  or  school. to  another  "  I 
understand  the  passmg  of  scholars  firom  a  primary  school  lo  a  higher 
elementary  school,  and  from  that  higher  elementary  school  to  a  secondary 
sdiool.  In  the  United  States  parents  usually  keep  their  children  in  the 
public  schools  so  long  as  they  can  afford  to  dispense  with  the  children's 
labor.  Nevertheless  not  over  five  per  cent,  of  the  children  ever  reach  a 
secondary  school.  The  determining  consideration  is  the  pecuniary 
eofidition  of  the  family,  the  public  schools,  secondary  as  well  as 
elementary,  being  all  free.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  United  States 
for  giving' aid  to  good  scholars  in  the  elementary  schools  who  desire  to 
resort  to  the  secondary  schools,  but  whose  parents  are  not  able  to  give 
them  that  privilege.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  immense 
tracts  of  territory  in  the  United  States  where  there  are  no  secondary 
schools.  Cities  and  large  towns  ordinarily  maintain  them,  the  rural 
districts  seldom. 

4.  In  a  considerable  number  of  American  cities,  shops  in  which  various 
forms  of  manual  training  can  be  given  have  been  added  to  the  public 
secondary  school  called  the  high  school.  In  Boston  a  separate  secondary 
school  called  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  has  recently  been  established 
at  public  expense.     In  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  private  munificence  has 

grovided  a  manual  training  school  which  is  in  association  with  the  public 
igh  school ;  so  that  the  pupils  do  part  of  their  work  in  the  high  school, 
and  part  of  it  in  the  manual  training  school.  All  these  recent  develop- 
ttaents  must  still  be  described  as  experimental.  It  is  not  yet  clear  how 
manual  and  technical  and  subjects  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  United  States.  The  private  and  endowed  secondary  schools 
have  madt)  very  little  effort  in  this  direction.  They  have  recently  intro- 
duced laboratory  methods  of  teaching  sciences;  but  they  have  not 
introduced  anything  which  can  properly  be  called  technical  education. 

5.  The  best  secondarv  school  teachers  in  the  United  States  are  graduates 
of  colleges  or  scientific  schools — that  is  to  say,  they  have  ordinarily 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  or 
Bachelor  of  Science.  Within  a  few  years  past  several  American 
universities  have  introduced  instruction  in  pedagogy,  or  at  least,  in  the 
history  and  art  of  teaching.  The  normal  schools  of  the  United  States 
have  oeen,  thus  far,  schools  of  a  grade  but  little,  if  at  all,  above  that  of 
•the  public  secondary  schools  called  high  schools ;  so  that  that  the  gree<t 
miqcrity  of  their  graduates  are  only  fit  to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools. 
This  very  year  a  mofvement  has  begun  to  raise  the  grade  of  the  normal 
schools  of  Massachusetts — the  intention  being  to  require  graduation  9A  a 
high  school  for  admission  to  a  normal  school. 

6.  -  The  public  high  schools  of  the  United  States,  being  situated  as  a 
rule  in  large  towns  and  nities,  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  children  of 
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farmers  or  of  agricultural  labourers.  They  are  retiorted  to,  however,  hy 
large  numbers  of  the  children  of  mechanics  and  other  persons  who  gei 
their  living  by  some  .form  of  manual  labour.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  true 
that  the  graduates  of  high  schools,  both  young  women  and  young  men, 
endeavoui;  in  after  life  to  earn  their  living  in  the  lighter  and  more 
agreeable  employments,  in  which  brains  tell  for  more  and  muscles  for 
less.  No  other  result  could  be  anticipated.  That  is  just  what  educated 
people  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  expect  to  do.  An  education  which  doe& 
not  produce  this  effect  has  certainly  missed  one  of  its  important  objects. 
I  have  never  observed  that  the  graduates  of  secondary  schools  in  the 
United  States  had  more  difficulty  in  finding  congenial  employment  than 
other  young  people.  I  should  suppose,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  would 
have  less  dimculty.  The  question  does  not  seem  to  me  to  refer  to  any 
real  evil.  It  is  not  the  object  of  an  education  prolonged  till  18  or  19  years 
of  age  to  produce  a  coal-heaver,  or  a  scullion,  or  an  aCTicultural  labourer 
in  the  English  sense  of  that  term.  In  the  higher  &partments  of  farm 
labour  in  the  United  States  there  is,  as  in  other  countries  in  which 
agricultural  machinery  is  much  used,  quite  as  much  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  trained  intelligence  iind  skill  as  in  a  machine  shop  or  a  factory. 
In  the  western  states,  therefore,  the  children  of  farmers  resort  in  con- 
siderable numbers  to  the  universities  and  to  the  preparatory  schools 
connected  with  colleges  and  uuiversties. 

7.  I  can  only  answer  this  question  with  reference  to  Harvard  Uni» 
versity,  for  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  facts  of  any  other  institution. 
During  the  past  20  years,  from  one-eighth  to  one-fifth  of  the  young  men 
admitted  year  by  year  to  Harvard  College  (the  department  which  gives 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts)  had  been  prepared  by  private  teachers 
and  had  not  passed  through  a  secondary  school,  or  at  least  had  not 
completed  the  course  of  a  secondary  school.  All  the  professional  depart- 
ments of  Harvard  University  maintain  admission  examinations ;  but  the 
grade  of  these  examinations  is  below  the  grade  of  the  examination  for 
admission  to  Harvard  College,  except  that  the  Theological  School  accepts 
no  students  as  candidates  for  its  degree  who  do  not  already  hold,  on 
entering  the  school,  an  academic  degree.  After  the  academic  year 
1895-96  this  same  regulation  will  obtain  in  the  Law  School.  I  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  what  proportion  of  students  have  heretofore  entered 
Harvard  University  in  the  professional  schools  without  having  previously 
passed  through  a  secondary  school.  In  general,  it  has  been  true 
throughout  the  United  States  that  the  schools  of  law  and  medicine  have 
been  open  to  any  applicant  no  matter  what  his  previous  training  might 
have  been,  and  that  the  scientific  or  technological  schools  have  been  open 
on  much  easier  terms  than  the  colleges.  Tne  secondary  schools  have, 
therefore,  lacked  the  support  which  they  should  have  received  from  the 
institutions  of  technical  and  professional  education.  The  colleges  may  be 
said,  in  a  rough  way,  to  have  given  support  to  secondary  education  ;  but 
owing  to  the  i'act  that  secondary  schools  have  not  existed  in  anything 
like  adequate  number,  many  colleges  and  universities,  particularly  in  the 
western  states,  have  felt  forced  to  maintain  preparatory  departments  of 
their  own.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  among  the 
stronger  institutions  to  abandon  their  preparatory  departments. 

8.  There  has  been  no  single  material  change  since  1865  in  the  system  of 
public  secondary  education  in  Massachusetts,  but  there  has  been  a 
gradual  improvement  in  the  free  secondary  schools,  and  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  schools  called  secondary  or  high.  Interesting 
changes  are  the  increased  importance  of  the  superintendent's  or 
supervisor's  fi motion,  the  free  provision  of  text-books,  the  free  trans- 
portation of  children  to  central  schools  from  outlying  districts,  the 
increased  attention  to  the  'English  language,  the  gradual  introduction  of 
proper  methods  of  teaching  the  sciences,  and  the  progressive  modification 
of  tne  tradilionid  school  curriculum  which  admitted  Latin,  Greek  and 
mathematics,  and  little  else.  All  these  changes  have  affected  elementary 
as  well  as  secondary  schools. 
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9.  Tho  number  of  private  schools,  both  elementary  and  secondarr, 
maintained  by  the  Boman  Catholics  in  Massachasotts  has  decidedly 
increased;  and  the  relative  iuflaeace  of  private  and  endowed  schools  in 
Massachasetts  has  also  increased  within  the  last  20  years.  This  is  partly 
4ihe  effect  of  the  increased  heterogeneoosness  of  the  population,  both  as 
regards  race  and  mode  of  life.  It  is  partly  due  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
private  and  endowed  schools  have  estaolished  a  distinct  superiority  to  the 
public  schools ;  because  they  are  freer  to  experiment  witn  new  methods 
of  instruction,  and  to  adopt  methods  which  prove  to  be  good;  and 
because  they  spend  more  money  per  pupil.  In  Massachusetts  it  has  been 
the  private  and  endowed  schools  which  have  adopted  most  promptly 
the  improvements  in  edacation  urged  upon  schools  by  colleges  and 
nuiiversities. 


Bbplies  received  from  Mr.  John  Teixow,  Headmaster  of  the  Girls' 
High  and  Latin  Schools,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

3. — (1.)  In  answering  this  question,  I  will  assume  that  the  classes  of 
school  referred  to  belong  to  toe  same  system,  in  other  words,  are  under 
the  same  supervisory  authority.  In  that  case,  the  course  of  study  of  the 
higher  school  will  be  so  adjusted  to  the  course  of  study  of  the  lower,  that 
the  transition  from  the  work  of  the  highest  class  [form]  in  the  latter  to 
that  of  the  lowest  class  [form]  in  the  former  will  be  easy  and  natural.  It 
seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  promotion  from  school  to  school  should  be 
determined  in  the  same  way  as  promotion  from  class  [form]  to  class 
within  the  same  school.  The  test  of  fitness  for  promotion  should  be  the 
teacher's  judgment,  as  determined  by  his  impression  or  (if  a  daily  record 
is  kept)  his  record  of  the  pupil's  work,  supplemented  by  periodical  (say, 
bi-monthly)  examinations.  Many  years  ago,  when  we  admitted  pupils 
from  the  elementary  (so  called  **  grammar ")  schools  to  the  secondary 
(so  called  **  high  **)  schools  by  examination  only,  the  candidates  accepted 
were  better  fitted  for  the  work  to  be  done  ;  but  many  pupils  who  would 
have  profited  by  contact  with  the  more  advanced  studies,  never  got  a 
chance  at  them. 

(2.)  By  making  text-books  as  well  as  tuition  free.  Besides  this,  we 
have,  in  the  Girls'  High  School,  the  '*  Seavey  Fund,"  which  has  been 
contributed  hj  graduates  of  the  school,  and  which  amounts  to  about 
$4,000.  The  mcome  of  this  is  privately  given  to  promising  students  who 
are  found,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  be  struflnKling  with  pecuniary 
burdens  too  great  for  them  to  can*y  unaided.  The  teacher  who  first 
comes  in  contact  with  the  deserving  case  brings  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
teacher  charged  with  the  administrationsif  the  fund — who  is,  by  the  way, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  sympathetic  and  judicious  teachers — and  the 
matter  is  managed  privately.  An  account  of  the  disposition  of  the 
income  ^without  names — is  given  at  the  annual  reuaionof  the  graduates. 
'We  give  no  prizes,  as  we  think  the  effect  of  competition  for  prizes  is  both 
unwholesome  and,  in  the  case  of  girls,  unduly  stimulating. 

4.  Through  Mechanic  Arts  High  Schools,  which  devote  three  hours  a 
day  to  book  work,  and  three  to  shop  work  with  tools.  The  book  work 
gives  special  emphasis  to  drawing,  mathematics,  English  (including 
history),  and  modem  languages. 

5.  Within  the  last  10  years  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  seems  to  have 
been  graduallv  established  that  candidates  for  positions  in  secondary 
schools  should  have  completed  a  three  years'  or  four  years'  course  in  one 
of  the  higher  institutions  which  with  ns  are  called  collect.  With  this 
understanding  or  expectation,  there  has  appeared  within  the  last  five 
years  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  colleges  and  universities  to  establish 
courses  in  pedagogy  for  intending  teachers,  and  to  recognise  these 
oourses  in  the  requirements  fcr  the  A.B.  degree  ;  also  to  estabush  friendly 
relations  with  the  authorities  and  teachers  of  neighbouring  secondary 
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SiCbools,  to  which  the  students  who  iHtend  to  become  teachers  may  be 
Bent  for  observation.  Although  the  normal  schools,  by  means  of 
advanced  courses,  strive  to  attract  students  who  are  intending  to  qualify 
themselves  to  teach  in  secondary  schools,  they  have  not  as  yet  succeeded 
in  doing  so  to  any  great  extent.  Most  of  the  graduates  of  the  normal 
schools  become  teachers  in  schools  of  elementary  grade. 

6.  Those  who  say  this  are,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  persons  who  think 
that  ^oung  people  born  in  an  "  inferior  station  "  should  be  content  to 
remain  there.  I  believe  that  the  graduates  of  our  public  high  schools,  as 
a  clasd,  constitute  the  strength  and  hope  of  the  communities  to  which 
they  belong,  and  therefore  of  the  nation.  On  second  thoughts,  perhaps 
"  strength  and  hope*'  are  a  little  ambitious  and  soaring  in  this  connection  ; 
80  I  will  substitute  for  them  the  phrase  **  substantial  citizens." 


8.  The  free  text-book  law  has  been  passed.  The  result  has  been  that  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  youth  of  the  state  enter  the  high  school  than 
formerly 

9.  Catholic  parochial  schools  have  been  established,  owing  to  pressure 
from  the  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy,  who  charged  that  the  public  secular 
schools  were  *'  godless."  This  pressure  seems  to  now  largely  have  spent 
its  force.  I  know  of  ];io  other  appreciable  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
private  to  public  schools. 

JoHH  Tetlow, 
Head  Master  of  the  Grirls'  High  and  Latin 
Schools,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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(3)  Beplieb  received  from  Mrs.  Qvikct  A.  Shaw,  Boston. 


My  experience  has  been  in  a  private  school  of  boys  and  ^rls,  which  I 
eBtablished  in  1880,  and  which  is  now  closed,  also  in  experimental  work 
in  connexion  with  the  public  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the 
private  school  varied  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred.  The 
erades  were  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university.  My  object,  apart 
Srom  giving  the  best  instruction  hitherto  found  in  schools,  was  to 
introduce  the  natural  sciences,  physical  and  manual  training,  music,  and 
drawing,  and  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  trying  experiments  for  the 
better  development  of  children  which  might  prove  useful  to  other  schools. 
Also  to  test  the  most  progressive  methods  which  were  constantly  proposed 
by  teachers  and  educators. 

Answers  to  Questions, 

1.  I  believe  co-education  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  development 
of  children.  It  is  natural,  if  the  family  relation  is  the  ty{)e  of  all  other 
relations.  It  increases  the  activity  of  the  mind  because  of  necessarily 
varying  questions  and  answers,  thereby  broadening  and  developing  it. 
It  establishes  the  true  relation  between  **  man  and  man  "  (mankind) 
without  emphasizing  the  lesser  relations  and  smaller  aspects  of  individual 
differences,  strengthening  the  complete  or  perfect  individuality. 

2.  During  fourteen  years'  experience,  my  convictions  were,  steadily 
strengthened  in  favour  of  teaching  boys  and  girls  together,  notwith* 
standing  the  varying  and  conflicting  opinions  from  outside,  as  well  as 
active  opposition  and  want  of  co-operation,  therefore  I  believe  it  to  be 
good  for  children  of  all  ages,  and  that  they  should  be  in  the  same. classes. 
The  practical  success  of  csarjmg  out  this  ]>rinciple  depends  more  on  the 
attention  given  to  the  details  involved  in  building  up  of  every  good  school 
than  upon  any  one  special  thing. 
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3.  The  chanffei}  from  grade  to  grade  are  easily  made  if  the  training  of 
the  pnpils  has  neen  systematic  and  thorough,  it  is  therefore  important 
that  there  should  be  a  steadily  progressive  plan  of  work  from  the  Kinder- 
garten through  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  school,  that  the  subjects ' 
chosen  should  be  selected  with  reference  to  the  true  development  of  the 
faculties  and  activities  of  the  child,  and  the  teacher  must  be  faithful  to 
the  highest  standard  for  the  child,  and  must  be  familiar  with  the  work  of 
all  the  grades.  Departmental  teaching,  by  wbich  the  special  teacher  has 
charge  of  the  same  subject  or  correlated  subjects  through  several  grades, 
does  much  to  solve  the  problem. 

4.  There  is  very  little  technical  training  connected  with  the  general 
education  given  in  our  secondary  sehools,  but  several  special  schools  of 
the  same  grade  as  the  secondary  school  have  been  established  in  the 
United  States  since  1880.  These  schools  are  called  manual  training 
schools,  and  the  curriculum  is  similar  to  that  of  the  secondary  schools, 
with  the  addition  of  instruction  given  in  working  in  wood  and  iron,  and 
the  mechanical  and  freehand  drawing  connected  with  these  branches. 
There  has  been,  however,  great  progress  made  by  the  introduction  of 
technical  or  manual  training  into  all  the  elementary  schools.  This  work 
begins  in  the  kindergarten  with  weaving,  sewing,  drawing,  paper-folding, 
painting,  clay  modelling,  &c.,  and  is  continued  in  the  higher  grades  in 
the  form  of  constructive  card-board  work,  clay  modelling,  drawing,  and 
painting  for  the  sake  of  form  and  colour,  as  well  as  in  connexion  with 
botany  and  zoology.  Also  elementary  and  more  advanced  wood  work, 
chiefly  slojd ;  also  sewing,  mending,  dressmaking,  and  cookery.  The  time 
devoted  to  manual  training  in  these  grades  varies  in  the  public  schools 
from  2  to  10  hours  a  week,  depending  on  the  grade  and  the  character  of 
the  school.  In  some  of  the  private  schools  these  subjects  are  taught  in 
varying  proportions.  This  part  of  the  curriculum  seems  in  many  ways 
more  important  than  any  other,  and  is  more  closely  connected  with 
general  education  than  is  allowed,  since  drawing  can  be  introduced  into 
so  many  departments,  constructive  card-board  work  connected  with 
geometry,  and  all  these  branches  can  be  made  the  means  of  valuable 
training  in  English  composition,  besides  including  endless  problems, 
experiments  and  discoveries,  the  principal  point  being  that  the  teacher 
shall  see  existing  relations  and  connexions. 

5.  The  training  of  secondary  school  teachers  is  done  to  a  limited  extent 
in  the  State  normal  schools.  In  several  of  the  universities  professional 
training  is  now  given,  and  there  is  a  movement  for  more  complete  work 
in  this  direction.  Nearly  all  of  the  men  and  many  of  the  women 
employed  in  our  secondary  schools  arc  college  graduates,  and  these 
frequently  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  take  professional  courses 
now  open  to  them  in  the  universities  and  scientific  schools. 

6.  I  believe  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  few  young 
people  to  consider  all  kinds  of  manual  work  degrading,  and  not  a  natural 
outcome  of  any  school  education.  They  have  therefore  felt  that  their 
school  life  fitted  them  only  for  those  occupations  involving  clerical  or 
literary  work.  I  believe,  however,  if  this  prejudice  exists,  it  can  be 
counteracted  if  the  education  is  a  practical  and  complete  one,  not  tending 
too  much  to  classical,  literary  and  mathematical  subjects  for  all  pupils, 
but  giving  due  proportion  to  manual  training  and  domestic  science  in  the 
curriculum,  and  above  all,  emphasizing  the  development  of  character  by 
means  of  the  above.  When  the  development  of  character  is  the  first 
object  of  all  education  wo  shall  have  the  true  guide  for  a  curriculum. 

8.  There  has  been  no  material  change  in  public  Secondary  Education 
since  1865,  but  secondaiy  schools  have  increased  in  number,  and  improved 
in  methods  of  teaching  since  that  time.  The  establishment  of  the  manual 
training  high  school  £>r  boys  is,  however,  an  important  addition  to  the 
department  of  secondary  schools.     The  greatest  material  change  in  our 
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sfBtem  of  pablio  eduoation  siuoe  1865  has  been  in  the  elemencary  schools. 
Ae  introduction  of  the  natural  sciences  with  Bpecimens  and  laboratory 
tfork,  fundamental  changes  in  the  teaching  of  geography,  wilh  the 
moulding  of  physical  features,  the  introduction  of  drawing,  painting,  and 
clay  modelling,  as  a  means  of  expression,  and  to  be  a  sod  m  connection 
with  any  branch  of  scudy,  the  introduction  of  music,  manual  and  physical 
training,  and  domestic  science,  and  the  greater  correlation  of  the  subjects 
taught,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  establishment  of  the  kindergarten 
as  the  foundation  of  all  further  grades,  this  pre-eminently  takes  into 
consideration  the  complete  education  of  the  child,  and  provides  the  means 
for  the  true  development  of  character.  These  changes  in  public 
elementary  education  were  called  for  by  the  evident  exclusiveness  of  the 
curriculum,  the  omission  of  branches  of  great  interest  to  children  and 
important  factors  in  their  daily  life  (the  stndv  of  the  aspects  and  forces  of 
nature).  The  results  have  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  increased 
activity  of  the  child's  mind,  and  love  of  school  and  teacher. 

9.  There  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  and  improYoment 
in  the  character  of  private  schools.    The  cause  of  this  seems  to  oe  largely 
due  to  the  awakening  of  general  interest  in  education,  and  the  desire  to 
raise  the  standard  of  private  schools,  and  to  enlarge  the  curriculum. 

Pauline  A.  Shaw. 


MICHIGAN. 

(1.)  REriiES  received  from  Mr.  James  B.  Angell,  President  of  the 

University  of  Michigan. 

Sib, 

In  order  that  you  may  understand  the  exact  significance  of  the 
.answers  I  shall  give  to  your  questions  nambered  1  to  9,  permit  me  first 
to  make  a  few  remarks  concerning  the  organisation  of  secondary  schools 
in  this  country. 

Secondary  education    is    provided  by  (a)  academies    of    seminaries ; 
(b)  by  private  schools ;  (c)  by  public  high  schools. 

Until  say  about  1850  it  was  famished  mainly  by  the  academies  and 
private  schools.  The  academy  or  seminary  (these  names  were  used 
indiscriminately),  was  usually  provided  with  a  small  endowment,  was 
controlled  by  a  board  of  trustees,  and  was  incorporated  under  the  law  of 
the  state.  While  it  received  day  scholars  &om  the  neighbourhood,  it 
depended  for  its  patronage  chiefiy  on  pupils  from  a  distance,  who  lived  in 
the  dormitory,  and  were  under  strict  supervision.  Some  of  these 
institutions  received  boys  alone,  some  girls  alone,  some  received  both. 
In  case  both  sexes  were  received,  they  met  in  the  class-rooms,  but  were 
rarely  allowed  to  meet  elsewhere,  except  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the 
teachers. 

Private  schools  intended  to  prepare  boys  for  business  life  or  for 
college  frequently  receive  from  50  to  100  pupils,  and  profess  to  give  a 
somewhat  closer  personal  attention  to  their  mdividuai  needs  than  the 
academies. 

The  high  schools  are  supported  in  \he  main  by  taxation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  town  or  city,  or  of  some  district  of  the  town  or  city,  though  in 
in  some  States  aid  is  furnished  from  the  State  treasuries.  They  generally 
offer  tuition  free  of  charge  to  students  residing  in  the  district,  or  town 
or  city  which  supports  me  school,  though  a  small  fee  is  in  some  case, 
charged  for  instruction  in  other  languages  other  than  English,  and  a 
tuition  fee  is  ordinarily  exacted  of  pupils  not  residing  in  the  district, 
which  is  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  school.  Some  schools  do  not  admit 
non-resident  students  at  all. 
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In  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  until  a  comparatiyely  recent  period, 
seoondarj  education  (especially  the  instruction  preparatory  for  colleges), 
was  chiefly  given  in  the  academies.  In  many  of  the  Western  States, 
high  schools  were  so  early  and  so  well  organised  that  the  academies  are 
not  so  numerous  as  in  the  East.  The  high  schools  in  the  East  have  now 
so  increased  in  number  that  many  of  the  old  academies  have  died  or  are 
moribund,  though  a  considerable  number  still  flourish  there.  But  in  this 
State,  Michigan,  there  are  hardly  any.  However,  in  the  West,  certain 
colleges  maintain  academic  or  preparatory  departments,  which  fill  the 
place  of  academies.  But  some  of  these  colleges  are  now  dropping  the 
preparatory  departments. 

Answers  to  Questions. 

1.  The  education  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  day  schools  and  in  the 
same  classes  is  general  in  the  high  schools,  though  there  are  some 
exceptions,  notably  in  Boston.  In  many  academies  they  an?  also  taught 
together. 

2.  The  system  is  entirely  successful,  beginning  with  the  primary 
school,  ana  continuing  through  the  whole  secondary  course,  it  is,  of 
course,  more  economical  than  a  system  which  separates  the  sexes,  and  we 
find  no  practical  objection  to  it ;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  it  better  both 
for  the  boys  and  the  girls. 

3.  (a)  I  think  that  promotions  from  one  school  to  another  are  best 
determined  by  the  success  of  the  pflpil  in  his  regular  daily  work,  rather 
than  by  special  examinations,  (h)  As  our  public  school  system  is 
practically  free,  we  hardly  have  occasion  to  consider  the  question  of 
aiding  poor  scholars  through  the  high  schools.  Some  academies  have 
endowments  or  scholarships  for  the  aid  of  students  intending  to  study 
for  the  ministry.  In  my  judgment,  if  such  aid  is  furnished,  it  should 
not  be  limited  to  that  class,  but  should  be  offered  to  needy  boys  of 
promising  scholarships,  whatever  is  their  intended  vocation. 

4.  That  problem  is  not  yet  so  satisfactorily  solved  in  this  country  that 
there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  on  what  is  the  best  course  to  pursue.  I 
think  that  the  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  shop-work,  teaching  boys 
the  use  of  tools  in  working  wood  and  iron,  may  judiciously  be  introduced 
in  connection  with  secondary  school  studies.  Several  of  our  best  high 
schools  have  their  shop- work. 

5.  Some  normal  schools  undertake  to  prepare  secondary  school  teachers. 
I  fear  that  the  attempt  in  many  cases  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  since 
the  principal  work  of  the  normal  schools  in  this  country  is  the  preparation 
of  teachers  for  work  in  the  lower  grades.  In  1876,  the  University  of 
Michigan  established  a  Chair  of  the  Science  and  the  Art  of  Teaching,  with 
the  special  aim  of  preparing  students  for  teaching  in  the  secondary 
schools.  Since  then  a  considerable  number  of  American  universities 
have  established  such  chairs.  In  this  way  these  institutions  have 
rendered  valuable  service  to  secondary  education.  It  still  remains  true, 
however,  that  we  are  far  behind  Germany  in  making  sure  that  the 
teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  are  specially  trained  for  their  work. 

6.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  this  question  with  exactness.  It  is  doubt- 
less true  that  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  of  American  youth  to  shun 
manual  labour,  and  especially  agricultural  labour,  and  to  seek  positions  as 
clerks,  or  directors  of  labour,  or  some  pursuit  where  mere  physical  toil  is 
not  too  severe.  Many  influences  have  contributed  to  this  result.  Con- 
spicuous among  them  is  the  l&rge  immigration  of  a  class  of  Europeans, 
fitted  only  for  physical  toil.  The  Irish,  the  Germans,  the  Swedes, 
largely  of  the  peasant  class,  have  come  in  immense  numbers,  and  while 
the  men  have  oecome  our  common  labourers,  the  women  have  taken  the 
burden  of   domestic  service.     That  has  left  a  large  proportion  of  the 
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American  bom  children  free  to  enter  on  other  pursnitB.  A  fair  education 
has,  of  course,  prepared  ihem  and  stimulated  them  to  become  the 
directors  of  labour,  or  to  devote  themselves  to  callings  in  which  th^* 
education  is  ubefnl.  AVe  do  not  regret  this.  Those  who  are  incompetent 
to  maintain  themselves  in  the  positions  to  which  they  aspire  will  £nd 
their  proper  level.  The  increase  of  intelligence  in  a  nation  may  make 
some  readjustments  in  employments  necessary.  Bat  we  cannot  regajrd  it 
aa  on  that  account  undesirable. 

7.  I  cannot  furnish  a  statistical  answer  to  this  question.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  scarcely  any  enter  the  course  in  Arts  without  having  received 
instruction  in  some  kind  of  a  secondary  school.  A  larger  number,  but 
still  a  small  percentage  of  those  who  have  not  hod  such  instruction,  enter 
the  departments  of  law  and  medicine  in  our  universities.  The  number 
who  are  prepared  for  colleges  and  universities  by  private  tutors  is  very 
small.    It  is  larger  in  the  £ast  than  in  the  West. 

9.  There  has  recently  been  very  little  increase  in  the  number  of  private 
schools  in  this  State.  That  increase  is  wholly  in  the  larger  cities.  In 
those  places  some  parents  prefer  to  have  their  children,  especially  their 
daughters,  in  select  schools,  where  their  associates  are  not  drawn  from  so 

Sromiscuous  a  company  as  is  found  in  the  public  schools.  Children  of 
ull  minds  or  of  slow  development  are  often  sent  to  private  schools 
because  they  can  there  receive  more  personal  attention.  But  in  this 
State  nearly  all  the  children  receive  their  secondary  education  in  the 
higher  schools.  This  is  true  to  a  greater  extent  in  all  the  West  than  in 
the  East. 

James  B.  Anoell, 
AfiTi  Arbor,  Michigan,  President  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

July  11,  1894. 


Bepltes  received  from  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the 
Science  and  the  Art  of  Teaching  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Before  answering  the  questions  specifically,  I  wish  to  say  that  answers 
returned  by  various  persons  will  be  affected  by  a  number  of  considerations, 
as,  for  example,  the  State  or  part  of  the  Union  to  which  the  one  makinff 
answers  belongs.  In  the  Eastern  States  private  schools  and  endowed 
schools  are  much  more  prominent  than  in  tne  Western  States.  There  are 
four  co-educational  colleges  in  New  England.  The  public  high  school 
and  the  whole  system  of  State  education  has  taken  a  stronger  hold  in  t^e 
West  than  in  the  East.  Co-education  colleges  abound  in  the  West,  and 
society  is  less  conventional.  Again,  the  personal  equation  can  hardly  be 
excluded.  The  personal  views  and  experiences  of  the  one  making  answers, 
and  the  views  and  usages  of  the  social  circle  in  which  he  moves,  can 
hardly  fail  to  affect  either  the  substance  or  the  colour  of  his  answers,  or 
both.  These  observations  premised,  I  make  answer  to  the  several 
questions  as  follows : — 

1.  I  have  been  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  education  and  schools 
from  the  time  that  I  was  old  enough  to  go  to  school  until  now.  For  more 
than  30  years  I  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  or  of 
supervision,  save  for  four  years.  I  have  had  observation  of  the  education 
of  Doys  and  girls  in  the  same  day  schools  and  in  the  same  day  school 
classes,  in  all  grades  of  the  public  school,  in  college  preparatory  schook, 
and  in  colleges. 

2.  I  am  in  favour  of  co-education  as  the  norm  or  type  in  the  field  of 
secondary  schools.  I  am  not  opposed,  however,  to  schools  for  boys  alone 
or  for  girls  alone  for  those  who  wish  to  use  them.    In  our  American 
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States,  however,  it  will  be  found  impossible,  in  the  lon^  ran,  to  maintain 
public  schools  of  any  grade  to  which  boys  and  girls  shall  not  be  admitted 
indifferently.  Schools  for  boys  alone  and  schools  for  girls  alone  mnst  be 
provided  for  in  some  other  way.  I  need  not  take  space  to  state  the  oausea 
or  conditions  that  wonld  make  a  boys'  school  better  for  a  boy  and  a  girls' 
school  better  for  a  girl,  except  to  say  that  mnch  will  depend  upon  the 
character  and  temperament  of  the  pnpil,  the  views  of  the  parents,  and 
social  opinion  and  usage.  In  our  American  schools  I  am  sure  that  the 
co-education  school  must  be  the  norm,  from  the  lowest  grade  to  the  upper 
classes  of  the  university.  Considerable  numbers  of  persons  will  avail 
themselyes  of  one-sex  schools.  This  number  is,  perhaps,  likely  to  increase 
as  population  increases  in  density  and  in  variety,  and  as  wealth  multiplies. 
I  h&ye  failed  to  see  that  the  age  of  scholars  or  the  size  of  the  school  is  a 
factor  to  be  taken  into  the  account. 

3.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  give  aid  to  poor  scholars  than  for  persons 
of  means,  having  a  disposition  to  give  such  aid,  to  seek  out  poor  scholars 
oF  promise,  and  assist  them  privately  and  unobtrusively.  When  it  comes 
to  the  organisation  of  aid,. I  know  of  no  better  provision  than  scholarships 
and  similar  funds  provided  by  private  individuals.  For  the  State  to 
provide  such  funds  is  a  somewhat  doubtful  matter.  In  some  of  our  State 
universities,  however,  scholarships  covering  tuition  are  throwu  open  to 
competition  among  youth  of  proper  age,  character,  Ac.  living  within 
certain  districts.  Mention  may  be  made  of  Cornell  University,  where  this 
system  appears  to  work  well.  It  is  unknown  in  connection  with  this 
uniTersity.  Something  of  the  kind,  however,  is  found  in  many  of  the 
colleges  founded  to  promote  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  pursuant 
to  an  Act  of  Gongress^  passed  in  1862. 

5.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  exclusive  provisions  exist  in  the  United 
States  for  the  training  of  secondary  teachers,  as  such.  The  normal 
schools  (what  would  be  training  colleges  in  England)  furnish  the 
secondary  schools  with  a  certain  number  of  teachers,  but  these  teachers 
do  not,  as  a  rule  J  receive  the  attention  that  is  desirable  to  prepare  them 
professionally  for  their  specific  work.  In  most  of  the  normal  schools 
students  looking  forward  to  secondary  teaching  are  not  differentiated 
professionally  from  those  looking  forward  to  elementary  teaching.  There 
18  a  growing  opinion,  however,  that  such  difEerentiatiOn  is  desirable,  and 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  one  of  the  State  normal  schools,  as  I  understand, 
has  been  recently  set  apart  for  the  training  of  secondary  teachers.  I  am 
unable  to  state  what  the  result  has  been  to  date,  and  would  respectfully 
refer  vou  to  the  educational  authorities  at  Albany.  Chairs  of  pedagogics 
have  been  established  in  a  number  of  colleges  and  universities.  In  some 
of  these  institutions  instruction  in  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching  is 
eombined  with  instruction  in  philosophy,  say  psychology  and  logic.  The 
oldest  of  these  chairs  is  the  one  that  I  now  occupy,  founded  in  1879,  The 
instruction  looks  especially,  but  not  exclusively,  to  preparing  teachers  for 
secondary  work.  The  same  may,  no  doubt,  be  said  of  similar  chairs 
founded  in  other  universities. 

6.  I  am  not  altogether  clear  as  to  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to 
*'  circumstances  "  in  this  question.  If  the  term  incmdes  natural  ability, 
force  of  character,  pecuniary  circumstances,  social  standing,  and  promise 
of  success  in  some  field  of  labour  higher  than  that  of  manual  labour,  I 
should  say  that  the  statement  contains  a  certain  amount  of  truth ;  how 
mnch  truth  it  contains  is  a  matter  of  judgment  and  cannot  be  explained 
in  quantitatiye  terms.  There  is  no  question  in  the  whole  list  to  which 
the  introductory  remarks  made  above  apply  more  pertinently  than  to  this 
one.  I  do  not  doubt,  hcwerer,  that  the  public  high  schools  do  divert  a 
considerable  number  of  pupils  from  farm,  shop,  and  mine  who  would  be 
better  off,  in  the  long  run,  if,  when  they  have  acauired  an  elementary 
education,  they  continued  in  some  line  of  manual  labour.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  public  high  schools  oi)en  up  to  many  youth  useful  and  honourable 
careers  above  the  level  of  manual  labour  which,  without  these  schools, 
they  could  not  attain.    The  cause  or  causes  are  Buch  as  are  naturally 
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incident  to  a  democratio  society,  where  tradition  and  convention  press 
upon  men  lightly.  Mention  may  be  made  of  the  striving  so  characteristic 
or  an  eaergetic  population.  What  may  be  called  "  the  gospel  of 
endeavour  "  is  fervently  preached  in  the  United  States,  and  it  has  a 
multitude  of  disciples.  It  leads,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  both  good  and 
bad  results.  No  doubt  the  good  decidedly  preponderates,  on  the  whole. 
The  question  of  remedies  is  a  difficult  one.  I  know  of  no  better  remedy 
than  to  inform  the  public  mind,  to  discuss  this  and  all  related  questions, 
to  bring  the  weight  of  enlightened  opinion,  public  and  private,  to  bear 
apon  both  youth  and  parents.  Certainly  inertia  or  torpor  is  no  remedy. 
Do  what  we  will,  the  round  man  sometimes  gets  into  the  square  hole. 
Some  persons  think  that  Americau  society  is  now  threatened  with  serious 
evils  at  this  point.  Much  is  said  aboat  the  farm  boys  flocking  to  towns  in 
pursuit  of  clerkships  and  similar  employments.    Undoubtedly  our  urban 

Eopulatibn  is  increasing  much  more  rapidly  than  our  raral  population ; 
ut  the  same  is  true  in  England,  France,  and  Germany;  in  fact,  all  over 
the  Western  world.  The  causes  that  bring  about  this  state  of  things,  at 
least  the  g^reat  causes,  must  therefore  be  general.  I  shall  not  discuss 
these,  except  to  say  that  the  public  high  school,  in  the  United  States,  no 
doubt  contributes  its  inflaence  to  the  grand  result.  I  admili  the  existence 
of  evils  in  connection  with  our  secondary  education,  but  see  no  way  to 
correct  them  but  fuller  and  better  education. 

7.  I  am  wholly  anable  to  answer  the  question  in  quantitative  terms. 
Much  would  depend  upon  the  location  of  the  university,  as  respects  the 
State  in  which  it  is  found.  No  doubt  the  proportion  of  students  who  have 
not  passed  regularly  through  a  secondary  school  is  much  larger  west  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains  than  it  is  on  the  Atlantic  slope.  Society  in  the 
Mississippi  valley  and  in  the  G-reat  West  is  less  crystallised,  less 
conventional.  In  former  times  many  of  the  students  preparing  for  the 
New  England  colleges  received  their  preparation,  above  tne  elementary 
school,  in  the  studies  of  the  pastors  of  tne  churches.  This  is  no  longer  the 
case,  at  least  in  appreciable  numbers.  The  academy  and  public  high 
school  now  do  most  of  the  work.  At  this  university  a  considerable  number 
of  students  attend  who  have  taken  fragmentary  or  partial  secondary 
courses,  which  thev  have  often  supplemented  by  private  study.  Still 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  our  students  have 
been  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time,  and  most  of  them  for  the  whole 
course,  in  secondary  schools.  The  common  secondary  course  is  four 
years.  A  very  large  number  have  come  up  through  the  grades,  or  the 
*'  standard,*'  as  you  say  in  England,  of  the  public  elementary  school,  and 
then  through  the  classes  of  the  public  high  school. 

8.  There  has  been  no  material  change,  such  as  the  question  describes, 
since  1865.  The  public  school  system  of  Michigan  was  well  established  in 
that  year,  and  all  that  I  need  to  say  is  that  its  history  has  been  one  of 
rapid  and  successful  development. 

9.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
private  schools  in  this  State.  No  doubt  there  has  been  an  increase.  This 
increase  I  attribute  to  increasing  social  complexity,  to  the  increasing 
heterogeneity  of  the  population,  and  to  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth.  As 
the  population  of  the  State  increases  in  size  and  in  wealth,  private  schools 
will  increase  in  number  and  in  aggregate  attendance,  but  by  no  x>osSibility, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  can  they  come  to  be  formidable  competitors  of  the 
public  schools,  either  elementary  schools  or  high  schools. 

Addendum. — Reviewing  what  I  have  written  above,  I  fear  it  may  prove 
misleading  on  a  single  point.  I  do  not  mean  that  boys  and  girls  haye 
always  been  found  together,  or  that  they  are  now  always  found  together, 
in  the  same  State  schools.  The  contrary  is  the  fact.  At  the  same  time,  the 
unmistakable  tendency  is  to  throw  the  sexes  together  in  elementary 
schools,  in  public  high  schools,  and  in  State  universities.  In  this  respect 
the  West  has  mov^  more  rapidly  than  the  East  or  than  the  South. 
Separate  high  schools  for  boys  and  girls  will  be  found  in  Boston,  but  not 
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in  Gldoa^.    Girls  have  not  been  admitted,  at  least  ae  a  role,  to  the  State 
nniTersitieB  of  the  Soath. 

B.  A.   HiNSDALB. 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
Jnne  11,  1894. 


NEW  YORK. 

(1.)  Bepliss  received  from  Mr.  Nicholas  Butler,  Dean  of  the  University 
Taoulty  of  Philosophy,  Colnmbia  College,  New  York. 

1.  The  education  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  day  schools  and  in  the 
same  day  classes  is  customary  throughout  large  parts  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  almost  universal  in  the  elementary  schools,  except  in  the  largest 
cities,  and  no  complaint  or  criticism  of  its  working  than  can  in  any  way 
be  considered  serious  has  ever  come  to  my  notice.  In  schools  of  secondary 
grade  the  custom  differs.  In  New  York  City  there  are  no  public  secondsLry 
schools,  properly  so-called,  but  the  secondary  classes  in  the  so-called  aty 
colleges  are  organised  separately  for  boys  and  girls.  In  Boston  separate 
public  high  schools  for  boys  and  girls  exist.  In  the  smaller  cities, 
nowever,  bovs  and  girls  are  educated  together  through  the  secondary 
school  period,  with  arousing  any  attention  or  comment. 

2.  My  opinion  is  that  the  system  of  co-education  works  well  in  schools 
of  any  size,  but  that  the  conditions  for  its  success  are  most  favourable 
when  the  pupils  are  not  over  14*  years  of  age. 

3.  In  my  judgment  the  passing  of  pupils  from  one  class  of  school  to 
another  should  be  made  as  simple  and  easy  an  operation  as  possible.  It 
should  be  the  aim  to  invite  stuaents  to  go  forward  to  a  higher  grade  or 
class  of  school,  and  not  to  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  do  so.  The 
tendency  in  this  country  is  to  obliterate  the  sharp  line  of  division  now 
existing  between  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  not  a  few 
secondary  studies,  such  as  algebra,  plane  geometry,  the  elements  of  Latin, 
and  a  modern  European  language,  are  gradually  being  introduced  into 
the  upper  grades  of  many  elementary  schools.  As  a  result  the  two  classes 
of  schools  are  really  becoming  one,  and  nothing  more  formal  than  the 
satisfactory  performance  of  the  work  of  one  gii^ae  is  required  before  the 
pupil  is  promoted  to  the  next.  I  would  retain  this  characteristic  of  our 
system  even  where  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  more  sharply 
divided. 

The  problem  of  giving  aid  to  poor  pupils  of  promise  is  not  an  easy  one, 
for  too  often  the  aid  aeoigned  for  the  pupil  proves  to  be  given  to  the 
parent  only.  A  system  of  competitive  scholarships  seems  the  most 
equitable  method  of  solving  the  difficulty.  Your  attention  is  directed  to 
the  Pulitzer  competitive  scholarships,  open  to  boys  in  the  grammar  schools 
of  New  York  City. 

4.  Technical  or  industrial  subjects  of  study  have  gained  a  foot-hold  in 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States  within  the  past  10  years. 
Many  secondary  schools  teach  drawing,  and  in  a  few  cases  sewing  and 
cookery  are  taught  to  girls.  The  traditional  secondary  school  curriculum 
has,  however,  yielded  but  little  time  to  these  subjects,  and  the  more 
usual  plan  has  been  to  found  what  are  called  manual  training  high 
schools,  where  drawing,  wood  and  iron-working,  mathematics,  and  tho 
elements  of  physics  and  chemistry  are  taught,  in  connection  with  English, 
a  modem  language,  and  sometimes  Latin.  Tho  most  successful  of  these 
schools  are  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School,  the  Chicago  Manual 
Training  School,  the  Boston  Manual  Training  Hifi;h  School,  the  Brooklyn 
Manual  Training  High  School,  and  the  Philadelphia  Manual  Training 
Schools.  Circulars  of  each  of  these  institutions  are  enclosed  with  this, 
and  an  examination  of  their  several  courses  of  study  will  disclose  how 
the  time  allotment  is  made  between   the  several  subjects.    Schools  of 
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thin  type  are  increaainglj  popular,  and  will  doabtless  in  time  educate  a 
large  portion  of  the  secondary  pupils  of  the  country. 

5.  Until  within  a  year  or  two  no  provision  whatever  has  existed  in  the 
United  States  for  the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers.  The  public 
normal  schools  have  centred  weir  attention  upon  the  needs  of  teachers  in 
the  elementary  schools,  and  the  universities  have  done  little  or  nothing  to 
supplement  the  training  of  their  students  in  scholarships  by  a  professional 
course  in  the  history,  theory,  and  art  of  teaching.  This,  however,  has 
now  been  remedied,  and  in  the  largest  universities  ample  and  increasing 
provision  is  made  for  students  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  become 
teachers  or  managers  of  secondarv  or  normal  schools.  Perhaps  the 
opportunity  offered  by  Columbia  College  in  connection  with  the  Teachers' 
College  (circul/irs  of  both  institutions  are  sent  herewith)  is  the  widest  in 
this  country.  Harvard  University,  Cornell  University,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, and  the  State  Universities  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Illinois,  Colorado  and  California,  are  also  equipped  to  train  secondary 
school  teachers.  Af<  yet  these  opportunities  are  availed  of  but  slightly, 
though  there  is  every  indication  that  the  number  of  pupils  who  study 
education  in  these  universities  will  increase  rapidly. 

6.  I  know  of  no  evidence  .whatever  to  prove  that  the  secondary  schoolfi 
of  the  United  States  graduate  a  large  number  of  pupils  whose  oiroum- 
stances  would  lead  them  to  earn  their  living  by  manual  labour,  but 
who  are  unwilling  or  unfitted  to  do  so.  The  graduates  of  secondary 
schools  either  go  forward  to  a  college  and  university  education,  or  turn 
directly  to  earning  a  livelihood.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  successful, 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  and  observation  extend,  in  securing  employment 
and  prove  themselves  efficient  in  the  callings  they  select. 

7.  Practically  no  students  enter  our  universities  or  colleges  without 
having  passed  through  a  secondary  school.  The  proportion  prepared  by 
private  tutors  or  by  private  study  is  so  small  as  to  be  a  negligible 
quantity. 

8.  There  is  no  material  change  since  1865  in  the  system  of  public 
Becondary  education  in  New  York  or  in  New  Jersey,  State  supervision 
becomes  more  minute  and  more  stimulating  each  year,  and  the  schools 
seem  to  increase  in  number  and  popularity  in  both  urban  and  rural 
communities.  In  New  York  State,  m  particular,  the  system  of  public 
secondary  education  seems  to  be  an  almost  ideal  one. 

9.  There  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  private  schools  in  the 
oities.  This  is  due  to  two  facts.  First,  the  present  activity  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  clerg^y  in  building  up  their  parochial  schools.  The 
uttendauce  on  these  schools  in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  has  recently 
increased  very  largely.  The  second  cause  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in 
the  large  cities  the  well*to-do  classes  do  not  patronise  tbe  public  sohook, 
but  send  their  children  to  privately  managed  establishments.  This, 
however,  is  only  true  in  the  East  and  in  the  largest  cities  of  the  West, 
such  as  Chicago.    . 

Nicholas  Mukbat  Butler, 

Dean  of  this  University  Faculty 
of  Philosophy,  Columbia  College, 
October  6,  1894.  in  the  City  of  New  York. 


(2.)  Rbplies  received  from  Mr.  F.  D.  Boyhton,  Principal  of  Ithaca  High 

School,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

1.  Very  satisfactory  indeed. 

2.  (a)  The  system  works  well  with  all  ages ;  perfectly  up  to  the  »ge 
of  12  or  14  years  when  love  affairs  interfere  to  some  extent. 

(h)  If  by  '•  size  of  school  "  is  meant  the  number  in  a  room,  my  answer 
would  be  30  to  40.     The  word  **  school "  in  this  State  (New  York),  is  used 
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to  mean  a  single  room  with  one  teacher,  which  may  be  all  there  is  to 
the  "  school " ;  and  it  is  also  used  to  mean  a  large  building  with  a 
Rcore  or  more  of  teachers  (of  both  sexes),  and  hundreds  of  pupils  of  both 
sexes.     Even  in  this  last  case  the  system  works  satisfactorily. 

3.  (a.)  I  would  put  the  "passing  of  scholars"  on  a  three-fold  basis, 
yiz.,  the  pupiFs  daily  record  in  the  class-room ;  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher  in  charge ;  and  a  final,  written  examination,  the  questions  to  be 
prepared  by  some  person  other  than  the  teacher  in  charge.  All  of 
these  should  enter  as  factors  in  determining  the  advancement  of  pupils. 

(&)  By  small  classes.  By  the  slow  pupils  and  the  teacher  remaining 
after  *'  school  hours  "  when  the  teacher  can  give  the  pupil  personu 
attention.  So  little  of  this  work  is  called  for  in  actual  experience  that 
it  cannot  be  urged  as  any  great  objection  to  the  system. 

5.  {a)  Normal  schools,  teachers'  training  classes,  and  pedagogical 
courses  in  some  of  our  uniTersities  have  been  established.  In  all  of  tnese 
instruction  in  the  methods  of  teaching  is  given  by  teachers  of  more  or 
less  experience. 

(6)  Not  to  any  great  extent. 

6.  There  are  a  few  cases  where  a  little  learning  turns  a  pupil's  head ; 
but  these  cases  are  so  rare,  in  comparison  to  the  numbers  attending  our 
public  schools,  that  it  can  be  said  they  do  not  exist. 

9.  No.  Outside  of  the  large  cities  they  cannot  live  iu  competition  with 
the  free  public  schools. 

Yours,  &c. 
May  31,  1894.  F.  D.  Boynton. 

(Principal). 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


(3.)  Replies  received  from  Mr.  Amos  M.  Eilseqo,  Editor  of  **  School 

Journal,'*  New  York  City,  U.S. A. 

The  Schools  in  the  United  States  have  three  divisions,  or  are  of  three 
kinds,  (1)  primary,  and  (2)  secondary  or  high  schools;  this  last  is  the 
common  term.  The  upper  primary  classes  are  termed  grammar  classes. 
The  grammar  schools  in  America  correspond  to  the  upper  dasees  in  the 
elementary  schools  in  England,  but  cover  a  year  more  of  instraction. 

1.  My  experience  in  the  education  of  boys  and  ^rls  together  in  the 
same  classes  is  that  it  is  preferable.  In  New  York  City,  Boston,  and  some 
other  cities  the  boys  and  girls  are  together  in  the  primary  schools  and 
separate  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
schools  they  are  together  in  all  these  three  classes  of  schools. 

2.  I  understand  Question  2  refers  to  "  the  system  "  generally,  and  has 
no  reference  to  Question  1,  and  so  reply : — 

The  American  system  produces  its  best  results  in  the  primary  school. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  fixed  sentiment  that  primary  classes 
should  not  be  large,  the  highest  figures  are  60  to  a  teacher,  but  this 
is  deemed  too  many.  In  the  grammar  school  (pupils  from  11  to  15) 
40  is  deemed  sufficient. 

3.  There  are  two  ways  relied  upon  for  advancing  pupils,  (1)  by  examina- 
tion, (2)  by  the  opinion  of  the  teacher  based  on  records  kept  during  the 
term.  There  was  a  sole  reliance  on  examinations  until  withiix  a  year  or 
two.  It  may  be  stated  that  in  the  lower  classes  the  opinion  of  the  teachpr 
is  of  great  weight. 

No  aid  is  given  to  poor  scholars  of  promise  ;  education  is  free,  and  the 
public  stops  its  aid  there. 
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4.  The  movement  respecting  technical  edacationhas  resulted  in  making 
it  a  suhjcct  to  be  pursued  along  with  literary  and  scientific  education. 
The  aim  is  to  give  what  is  termed  manual  training  with  us  to  every  pupil 
in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools.  The  places  for  giving  manual 
training  in  the  secondary  schools  vary,  and  are  not  as  well  settled  as  in 
the  lower  schools. 

5.  No  training  schools  for  teachers  for  our  high  schools  as  such  exist. 
The  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  are  sought  for  by  the  high  schools  : 
the  colleges  furnish  many  teachers  also,  but  no  training  is  given  in  the 
colleges  or  universities  specificially  for  the  high  schools. 

6.  The  statement  referred  to  is  only  true  in  a  very  limited  way.  Ten 
years  ago  the  high  school  made  its  main  object  to  fit  its  pupils  for  college ; 
since  then  the  curriculum  has  been  changed  ;  there  are  now  usually ^ve 
courses  in  the  high  school,  (1)  literary  (fitting  for  college) :  (2)  scientific ; 
(3)  commercial ;  (4)  English  (a  genenJ  mixture)  and  recently ;  (5)  manaal 
training. 

The  cause  was  the  narrow  courses,  the  remedy  was  the  broadening  of 
the  course  referred  to  above. 

I  may  add  here  that  the  high  school  is  very  popular :  every  small  city 
has  one  as  soon  as  it  has  enough  pupils  to  form  a  high  school  class. 

7.  I  cannot  reply  definitely  to  this  question. 

Besides  our  high  schools  {which  are  free)  there  are  numerous  schools 
(private)  which  fit  for  colleges,  these  go  by  the  name  of  **  academies,"  and 
are  usually  long  established.  I  should  sav,  speaking  roughly,  that  over 
three-fourths  of  the  pupils  entering  college  go  from  these  private 
academies.  They  are  looked  upon  as  "  fitting,"  or  college  preparatory 
schools. 

9.  The  private  schools  are  on  the  decrease.  These  are  private  schools, 
because  men  and  women  of  great  skill  conduct  them.  They  are  patronised 
liecanse,  as  a  usual  thing,  (1)  the  classes  are  smaller ;  (2)  the  teacher  is 
personally  known  ;  (3)  there  may  be  specific  objects  (as  fitting  for  college) 
in  view. 


NEW  YORK, 


(4.)  EspLiES  received  from  Miss  LucT  M.  Salmon,  Professor  of  History* 

Yassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

1.  During  four  years  in  a  preparatory  school  (Falley  Seminary,  iPulton, 
New  York,  and  the  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  Hi^h  School),  and  five  years  in 
college  (University  of  Michigan),  I  studied  with  boys  and  young  men,  I 
then  taught  boys  and  girls  together  in  the  McGregor,  Iowa,  High  School 
for  five  years,  and  young  men  and  youn^  women  in  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  School  for  three  years  ;  the  past  six  years  I  have  taoght  young 
women  alone.  As  a  student  atid  as  a  teacher  my  iudgment  would  be 
unqualifiedly  in  favour  of  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  same 
classes.  Any  other  education  seems  to  me  abnormal,  and  lacking  in 
oertain  vital  elements  found  in  a  system  of  co-education. 

3.  Personally  I  am  opposed  very  strongly  to  free  text-books  and  to  any 
system  of  giving  aid  to  poor  scholars  of  promise.  I  have  seen  much  aid 
given  to  such  scholars  from  general  funds  provided  for  the  purpose,  and 
almost  without  exception  it  has  been  subversive  of  manliness  and  woman- 
liness on  the  part  of  the  recipient.  No  feeling  of  responsibility  is  incurred, 
and  it  almost  invariably  gives  rise  to  the  spirit  tnat  says,  '*  The  world 
owes  me  a  living.''  Such  gifts  are  seldom  considered  as  loans  to  be 
returned  to  the  source  from  which  they  were  received,  nor  are  they 
regarded  as  favours  to  be  passed  on  in  time  to  others  needing  them. 
Corporations  have  no  souls,  and  general  aid  funds  have  no  claims ;  if  a 
poor  scholar  of  promise  is  found,  tne  case  should  be  presented  to  a  person 
of  wealth  who  will  contribute  the  amount  necessary.    This  gives  a  personal 
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interest  to  the  giver  and  a  feeling  of  responBibility  to  the  one  reoeiTing. 
Character  is  weakened,  and  the  good  effeots  of  edacation  neutralised  by 
aid  received  from  general  fnnds.  This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  the 
receiving  of  tuition  in  the  public  schools,  for  here  rich  and  poor  receive 
alike. 

5.  In  New  York  State  there  are  11  State  normal  schools  supported  by 
annual  appropriations  from  the  State  legislature.  In  addition,  some  cities 
provide  training  schools  in  connection  with  the  public  high  school.  These 
city  training  schools  are  intended  to  train  graduates  of  the  high  school  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  grades  below  the  high  school.  In  New  York 
City  an  anomalons  institution  is  found  called  the  "  Normal  College,"  but 
it  is  neither  a  normal  school  nor  a  college,  being  practically  the  girls'  high 
school  of  the  city.  New  York  City  also  has  a  "teachers'  college," 
supported  by  private  endowment,  and  doing  most  admirable  work  along 
the  oest  pedagogical  lines.  Cornel]  University  and  Columbia  College  are 
the  only  colleges  in  the  State,  bo  far  as  I  know,  giving  instruction  in 
educational  science.  The  work  in  these  two  institutions  differs  from  that 
in  the  schools  I  have  previously  mentioned  in  that  it  considers  onlj  the 
history  and  theory  of  education ;  it  does  not  include  the  actual  practice  of 
teaching  as  is  the  case  in  a  normal  school  proper. 

6.  In  the  agricultural  districts,  properly  speaking,  the  schools  are 
ungraded,  and  the  education  received  is  very  elementary.  This  cannot  in 
any  way  unfit  pupils  for  agricultural  pursuits ;  but  freauently  boys  and 
girls  living  on  farms  near  a  town  or  city  attend  the  village  or  city  high 
school.    I  believe  that  in  many  cases  such  pupils,  as  also  the  children  of 

Sarents  in  humble  circumstances  in  villages  and  cities,  do  acquire  a 
istaste  for  manual  and  agricultural  labour.  The  reasons  for  it  seem  to 
me  to  be  these:  a  very  large  number  of  teachers  do  not  themselves 
distinguish  between  education  and  information,  it  follows  that  their  pupils 
also  fail  to  discriminate  between  the  two.  They  do  not  look  on  Latin, 
Greek,  and  mathematics  as  subjects  to  be  converted  into  an  intellectual 
force  to  be  applied  to  buj  calling  in  life,  but  as  seeds  that,  when  planted, 
must  perforce  produce  in  turn  Latin,  Ghreek,  and  mathematics.  Henoe 
the  feeling  so  strong  in  the  minds  of  many,  especially  girls,  that  they 
must  become  teachers  after  graduation.  Much  of  this  feeling  will  die  out 
when  our  teachers  are  themselves  better  educated.  Another  influence  at 
work  is  the  opposition  of  trades  unions  to  the  old  syst<9m  of  apprentice- 
ship, and  to  the  now  system  of  technical  schools.  This  grows  largely  out 
of  a  belief  in  the  virtue  of  a  high  protective  tariff,  and  I  do  not  think  will 
be  wholly  overcome  until  a  better  relation  arises  between  employers  and 
employees.  A  third  influence  is  our  corrupt  political  system,  with  its 
many  hundred  thousand  appointive  offices  at  the  disposal  of  national  and 
State  politicians.  For  tbese  offices  no  qualification  except  **  influence  "  is 
necessary,  and  the  salaries  attached  promise  an  easier  way  of  gaining  a 
livelihood  than  do  pursuits  involving  manual  labour.  The  reme<^  for  this 
is  in  the  establishment  of  a  civil  service,  on  the  same  basis  as  our  military 
and  naval  service.  A  fourth  reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that  such  large 
numbers  of  persons  have  suddenly  and  easily  acquired  great  wealth.  This 
leads  them  to  look  down  socially  on  those  of  less  wealth  and  those  in 
manual  pursuits,  and  to  feel  that  they  rise  in  the  social  scale  in  the  same 
proDortion  that  they  make  others  sensible  of  personal  inferiority.  The 
tenaency  is  to  make  others  desire  also  sudden  or  rapid  increase  of  wealth, 
and  to  look  with  contempt  on  the  slower,  more  normal^  methods  of 
acquisition.  The  remedy  for  this  will  come  when  the  fever  of  speculation 
has  abated,  and  the  public  learns  that  the  true  source  of  wealth  is  both 
directly  and  indirectly  manual  labour.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  who  have  been  truly  educated  have  ever 
acquired  in  this  country  a  permanent  distaste  for  manual  work. 

7.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  a  person  to  enter  a  college  or  university 
without  having  passed  through  a  secondary  school,  either  public  or 
private. 
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9,  No  statistics  haye  been  collected  on  tbLs  sabieot.  My  general  im- 
pression is  tbat  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  priyate 
schools  in  large  cities.  This  is,  it  seems  to  me,  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
New  York  City  the  ])ablic  schools  are  poor,  ^  and  totally  inadequate  as 
regards  buildings  (seating  capacity  and  sanitary  equipment),  teachers, 
and  teaching  appliances,  is  the  demands  made  on  them.  In  some  of  the 
interior  cities  of  the  State,  as  Syracuse,  the  high  school  has  only  a  three 
year's  course,  while  four  years  are  necessary  to  prepare  for  most  colleges. 
Outside  of  New  York  Cfity,  however,  I  should  say  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
public  schools  stand  in  mueh  higher  favour  than  do  the  private  schools, 
being  regarded  as  much  more  thoroughly  equipped  in  respect  to  buildings, 
teachers,  and  teaching  appliances. 

LuoT  M.  Salmon. 


PENNSYIiVANIA. 

BsPLixs  received  from  Miss  Thou  as,  Dean  of  Bryn  Mawr  College, 

Philadelphia. 

1.  In  many  of  the  middle  and  southern  states  the  education  of  boys  and 
girls  IS  conducted  separately  in  most  of  the  public  schools,  including 
primary,  granunar,  and  high  sohooL  In  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
for  example,  the  two  cities  with  which  I  am  personally  acquainted,  boys 
and  girls  are  educated  separately.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  wretched 
as  are  the  schools  for  boys,  the  schools  for  ^Is  are  of  a  yet  lower  grade. 
For  example,  in  Philadelphia,  it  is  impossible  for  a  ^irl  to  be  prepared 
for  eollege  in  the  public  schools.  In  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School, 
which  has  been  for  years  the  crowning  point  of  the  public  school  eduoa* 
tion  for  girls,  and  is  crowded  with  students,  containing  from  1,600 
to  2,000,  it  is  impossible  for  a  girl  to  study  Latin,  or  French  or  Germaa. 
Within  the  past  year  a  high  school  for  girls  has  been  established  with 
immense  effort  on  the  part  of  those  interested  in  woman's  education; 
This  is  supposed  to  offer  a  course  preparatory  for  college ;  Bryn  Mawr 
College  which  is  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  has  offered  two  free 
sdiolarsbips  a  year  to  graduates  of  this  high  school  who  have  obtained 
their  preparation  for  college  entirely  in  the  high  school,  but  at  present, 
there  is  no  prospect  of  the  high  school  giving  a  course  that  will  fit  the 
papils  for  the  examinations  for  matriculation.  In  the  country  districts 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  all  the  public  schools  of  New  York  State  outside 
of  New  York  City  itself,  girls  and  boys  are  educated  together.  In  tbsse 
mixed  schools  the  education  given  to  girls  is  equal  to  that  given  to  boys. 
My  opportunity  for  judging  has  been  comparatively  good,  as  girls  from 
almost  all  sections  of  the  United  States  attempt  the  examinations  for 
matriculation  at  Bryn  Mawr  College.  My  experience  proves  that 
wherever  the  secondary  education  of  boys  and  girls  is  separated,  the 
education  of  the  girls  sinks  to  a  much  lower  level.  The  reason  for  this 
seems  to  me  to  be  tbat  our  public  school  system  is  largely  in  the  hands 
of  politicians,  and  that  the  proportion  of  women  on  our  educational 
boards  is  very  small,  even  in  States  whore  the  law  permits  women  ta 
serve.  Therefore,  illiberal  views  in  regard  to  the  education  of  girls  are 
allowed  free  scope  in  schools  intended  primarily  for  girls. 

It  is  the .  universal  practice  in  the  Eastern  SUbtes  in  America  to 
separate  boys  from  girls  in  the  private  schools  and  the  endowed 
schools.  The  private  schools  for  girls  are  in  a  lamentable  condition. 
Ten  years  ago,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  containing  nearly  400,000 
inhabitants,  it  was  impossible,  either  in  a  private,  or  in  a  public  school, 
for  a  girl  to  obtain  enough  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek  to  enter 
college.     The  same  was  the  case  in  Philadelphia.    A  great  change  has 
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oome  abont  in  the  past  ten  years,  but  this  change  affects  chiefly  the  girls 
who  come  to  college.  The  course  of  fashionable  accomplishments  remains 
the  same  for  girls  who  do  not  go  to  college. 

The  condition  of  these  private  schools  is  extremely  important,  because 
in  our  large  eastern  cities  no  boy  or  girl  whose  parents  can  afford  to  send 
him  or  her  to  a  private  school,  is  sent  to  a  public  school.    < 

3.  I  believe  that  the  only  fair,  and  the  best  provision  to  be  made  for 
the  passing  of  scholars  f^om  one  class  to  another  is  by  examination. 
Competitive  examination  seems  to  me  also  the  only  fair  way  of  aiding 
poor  scholars  of  promise. 

4.  I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  subject  of  technical  education 
and  its  relation  to  the  secondary  schools.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary  by  those  personally  interested,  we 
have  yet  found  in  America  any  satisfactory  method  of  combining  technical 
and  general  education.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  it  I  think  it  a  great 
waste  of  time.  Intellectual  training  is  sacrificed  to  it,  and  little,  if 
anything,  learned  that  is  of  advantage  to  the  pupil  in  after  life.  I  am 
not  referring  nonr  io  technical  schools  such  as  the  Drexel  Institute  of 
Philadelphia,  or  the  Prat  Institate  of  Brooklyn,  nor  to  schools  where  the 
technical  education  is  the  chief  aim  and  general  education  the  secondary, 

5.  Normal  schools  are  the  only  provision  made  for  the  training  of 
secondary  school  teachers.  It  is  exceedingly  difficnlt  for  any  teacher  to 
obtain  a  position  in  a  secondary  school,  unless  he  or  she  has  been  through 
the  normal  school  of  that  state.  As  the  normal  schools  are  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  condition,  and  like  all  our  other  public  schools  in  the  han^ 
of  politicians,  this  is  a  most  unfortunate  provision.  Normal  school 
training  is  not  provided  in  connection  with  the  universities^  and  the 
so-called  departments  of  Pedagogy,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said 
recently,  do  not,  it  seems  to  me,  in  any  way  meet  the  conditions  for  such 
training.  The  jealousy  that  exists  between  the  normal  schools  and  the 
universities  would  maice  it  difficult  for  graduates  of  teachers*  training 
schools  connected  with  the  universities  to  obtain  positions  in  the  secondary 
schools. 

YI.  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  any  scholars,  either  men 
or  women,  who  have  been  unfitted  for  making  a  living  by  manual  labour 
by  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States.  My  experience  has  been 
that  far  too  little  intellectual  training  is  given  in  these  schools. 

YII.  At  Bryn  Mawr  College  very  few  of  the  students  come  to  us  from 
the  secondary  schools,  that  is,  fVom  the  secondary  public  schools.  This 
is  because  the  well-to-do  classes  do  not  send  their  children  to  them.  On 
the  pther  hand,  almost  all  of  our  students  come  to  us  from  i)rivate  schools. 
The  system  of  tutors  and  governesses  so  widely  spread  in  England  is 
almost  unknown  in  the  United  States. 

YIII.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  more  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  public  secondary  education  than,  to  my  mind,  exists  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland,  the  two  states  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted.  The 
divorce  betT^een  secondary  education  and  college  education  is  complete. 
A  very  small  proportion  of  the  secondary  teachers  in  these  states  have 
had  a  college  education.  The  result  can  be  imagined.  After  four  years* 
residence  in  Germany,- where  there  is  the  closest  connection  between  the 
university  and  secondary  education,  I  was  aghast  when  I  returned  to  see 
the  grade  of  teachers  employed  in  American  secondary  schools.  I  refer 
now  to  the  Middle  States. 

9.  There  is  an  immense  nunibor  of  private  schools  in  Pennsylvania. 
They  are  increasing  every  day.  The  reason  is  the  totally  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  public  education. 

I  have  confined  my  answers  to  women's  education  as  I.  am  best 
acquainted  with  the  defects  in  the  secondary  education  of  girls. 

Believe  me,  &c, 

M.  Oakry  Thomas. 
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Notes  on  the  American  School  Stbtem  by  Axice  Ziichern, 

GilchriBt  Travelling  Scholar. 

In  the  United  States,  as  in  England,  great  variety  prevails  in  the  system 
of  Secondary  Edacation.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  agreement  in 
the  systems  of  elementary  edacation,  in  particular  as  regards  these  two 
poiats. 

1.  Free  primary  and  intermediate  education  are  provided  for  all  who 
care  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  t.e.,  provided  they  attend  the  school  of  the 
district  in  which  they  live.  In  some  cases,  admission  is  refused  to  those 
who  live  elsewhere,  in  others  it  is  granted  in  return  for  a  fee :  15  dollars 
a  year  (32.)  is  generally  the  maximum. 

2.  Schools  are  divided  into  primary  and  grammar  grades,  the  former 
for  children  from  about  7  to  10  years  of  age,  the  latter  from  11  to  14, 
The  grades  correspond  to  our  standards,  some  states  arrange  for  eight 
grades,  others  for  16  (i.6.,  two  for  each  year). 

Above  these  grades  there  is  little  uniformity  of  plans,  nor  is  it  by  any 
means  a  matter  of  general  agreement  that  the  State  is  bound  to  provide 
for  secondary  education  at  all.  Hero  there  is  great  difference  between 
the  Eastern,  Southern,  and  Western  States. 

1.  In  the  Ea8t,  there  is  the  greatest  variety  of  system,  and,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  University  of  New  York,  the  schools  are  not  brought  into 
any  organic  connection  with  the  universities.  The  varying  entrance 
examinations  of  colleges  cause  great  difficulties  in  the  schools  curriculum, 
and  the  expression  '*  Our  Secondary  Education  is  chaos,'*  mav  be  heard 
quite  as  often  in  the  l^stern  States  as  on  our  own  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

(a.)  Some  towns,  e.g..  New  York,  have  a  normal  school  to  which  girls 
may  proceed  from  the  grammar  schools.  Here  they  receive  a 
combination  of  secondary  instruction  and  professional  training, 
and  the  object  is  chiefly  to  educate  teachers.  This  plan  is  not 
ap})roved  by  the  best  educationalists,  but  in  the  two  cities  in 
which  it  chiefly  prevails,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the  schools 
are  said  to  have  **  got  into  politics."  This  is  fatal  to  advance, 
hence  in  these  two  cities  all  the  really  good  work  is  done  by 
private  effort. 

(6.)  Some  States,  e.g.,  Massachusetts,  afford  a  liberal  supply  of  high 
schools,  at  the  best  of  which  it  is  possible  to  prepare  for  admission 
to  college,  In  Boston  itself,  the  schools  for  boys  and  girls  are 
distinct,  but  in  the  rest  of  Massachusetts  they  are  mixed. 
Washington  too,  has  an  excellent  systom  of  high  schools. 

(c.)  A  good  deal  of  the  Secondary  Education  is  in  the  hands  of  private 
schools.  In  towns  such  as  New  York,  where  the  public  school 
education  is  inadequate,  they  do  the  most  important  part  of  the 
secojidary  work.  Some  private  schools  are  known  as  *'  fitting 
schools,*'  and  direct  their  whole  course  to  preparing  for  college. 
Such  is  the  excellent  Bryn  Mawr  Girls'  School  at  Baltimore, 
which  girls  may  enter  at  the  age  of  ton.  It  is  not  very  easy  for 
the  public  schools,  with  the  large  and  varied  demands  on  their 
time,  to  prepare  for  any  college  with  a  high  entrance  standard, 
e.g.,  Harvard,  hence  great  part  of  this  work  falls  on  private 
schools.  Thus,  of  the  students  who  entered  Harvard  in  1890, 
seventy-four  per  cent,  came  from  private  or  endowed  schools, 
while  of  undergraduates  in  residence  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  (for 
Women)  in  1893,  81  per  cent,  came  from  private  schools.  In  the 
former  case,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  under-graduates 
had  received  preliminai*y  education  in  a  public  school,  and 
special  preparation  for  college  at  a  private  aoademy.  Bryn 
Mawr  draws  many  of  its  students  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  and  the  public  schools  in  these  St-ates  are  not  good 
enough  to  prepare  for  college. 
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2.  In  the  South  all  Secondary  Edacation  worthy  the  name  is  in  the 
private  schools. 

3.  In  the  West  there  is  a  very  completely  organised  system  of  primary 
gnunmar,  and  high  schools,  leading  in  most  cases  to  a  State  aniverBity, 
which  nndertakea  the  inspection  of  the  schools  leading  np  to  it.  Here 
the  nniversities  grant  a  yariety  of  degrees,  which  are  approached  by 
different  entrance  examinations,  and  therefore  only  those  that  are 
proceeding  to  Arts  courses  need  to  study  classics  at  school. 

It  is  impoi-tant  to  notice  that  among  private  schools  would  be  included 

in  America,  proprietary  schools,  schooU  of  the  type  of  our  Girls  Public 

Day  Schools  Company's  schools,  as  well  as  those  belonging  to  private 

individuals,  many  of  which  take  a  very  important  position. 

The  technical  distinction  is  this: — 

(a.)  Public  schools  are  supported  by  the  State,  and  are  under  State 

supervision. 
((.)  Private  schools  are  not  supported  by  the  State,  and  are  under  no 
supervision. 

The  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  schools  is  great.  In  the 
primary  and  grammar  schools,  the  teaching  is  confined  to  elementary 
subjects.  Arithmetic,  geography,  United  States  history,  very  elementary 
physiology,  nature  study  (meant  to  prepare  the  way  for  science)  drawing, 
and  sometimes  needlework  and  singing.  This  leaves  Latin,  modem 
languages,  science,  and  mathematics  to  be  begun  in  the  high  school. 
Hence  the  amount  of  work  required  in  the  high  school  is  very  great,  and 
some  subjects  that  would  be  better  begun  by  young  children  are  postponed 
till  then. 

In  private  schools  the  Latin  and  modern  languages  are  begun  early^ae 
with  us,  and  the  transition  to  higher  subjects  is  more  gradual.  This 
greatly  facilitates  the  arrangement  of  the  work. 

Of  American  experiments  in  Secondary  Education,  the  most  important 
is  the  high  school.  From  one  point  of  view,  this  is  the  step  between 
the  grammar  school  and  the  university,  but  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  necessary  to  consider  the  needs  of  those  who  do  not  intend  to 
proceed  to  college.  Hence  some  very  interesting  experiments  in  snb- 
oivision.  Where  a  town  is  able  to  maintain  three  separate  schools,  we 
sometimes  find : — 

1.  A  Latin  high  school,  where  both  Latin  and  Greek  ore  taught,  and 

where  the  curriculum  is  such  as  to  prepare  for  entrance  to  the 
Arts  Department  of  a  college,  e.g.,  at  the  Boston  Latin  Schools  the 
subjects  taught  are  Latin,  Greek,  French  or  German,  English 
(including  history  and  literature)  geography,  mathematics, 
elementary  science,  physical  training  and  sinking. 

2.  An  English  high  school  where  there  is  Latin,  but  no  Greek.    Here 

there  is  more  science  and  mathematics,  and  some  drawing  and 
book-keeping.  Fur  bo}8  this  often  leads  to  a  mercantile  career, 
for  girls  it  may  be  the  completion  of  their  education.  It  may  also 
lead  up  to  a  science  course  in  some  colleges.  At  the  Boston 
English  high  schools,  the  subjects  are  English  language  and 
literature,  history,  one  or  two  languages,  mathematics,  botany, 
zoology,  chemistry  and  physics,  drawmg,  shorthand  and  book- 
keeping (elective)  singing,  and  physical  training. 

3.  A  manual  training  high  school,  which  attempts  to  combine  literary 

with  special  manual  instruction,  by  a  very  careful  classification  of 
studies,  and  omission  of  classics,  and,  as  a  rule,  of  modem 
languages. 

In  large  towns  these  three  schools  may  be  separate,  or  sometimes,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Boston  Girls*  Schools  the  Latin  and  English  schools  are 
housed  in  the  same  building  and  under  the  same  principal,  and  some  of 
the  specialist  teachers  can  thus  give  instruction  in  both. 

Here  frequently  (in  particular  in  smaller  towns)  there  are  special 
courstB,  instead  of  special  schools.  This  is  the  case  at  Newhaven  (CJonn.) 
and  at  the  High  Schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston. 
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If  this  arrangement  were  fully  carried  out,  the  system  would  be : — 

1.  Primar}^  school  for  all  till  the  age  of  ten. 

2.  Grammar  school  for  all  till  the  age  of  fourteen  (except  those  who 

enter  the  Latin  school  at  twelve,  which  is  sometimes  done). 
J5.  High  schools  : — 

(a.)  Latin  school. 

(h.)  English  school. 

(c.)  Manual  ti-aining  high  school.  ' 

The  Manual  Training  High  School  is  the  latest  experiment,  and  has  as 
yet  gained  ground  in  very  few  places.  At  Boston  this  school  is  onlj 
now  being  erected. 

The  first  manual  training  school  was  started  at  St.  Louis.  This  is  not 
a  State  school,  but  a  department  of  Washington  University.  The  fees  are 
75,  100,  and  120  dollars  (15Z.,  20L,  and  24/.)  a  year. 

The  Chicago  School  is  carried  on  by  the  Chicago  Manual  Training 
Association.    The  fees  are  80, 100,  and  120  dollars  (16;.,  20/.,  and  24/.) 

The  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  schools  are  part  of  the  State  system 
and  free. 

Those  at  Toledo  and  Cleveland  are  free,  but  supported  by  private 
endowments,  not  by  public  funds. 

Boston,  Newbavcn,  and  some  other  towns  are  just  about  to  open  manual 
training  schools  as  part  of  the  city  school  system. 

At  Toledo,  the  scnool  is  open  to  boys  and  girls,  the  manual  training 
course  for  both  being  distinct. 

At  Brooklyn  in  connection  with  the  Pratt  Institute,  a  manual  training 
high  school  has  been  started  for  boys  and  girls,  the  manual  training  for 
both  being  distinct.  As  yet,  little  has  been  done  in  tbis  direction  for 
girls,  and  the  proper  curriculum  for  a  girls*  manual  training  school  is 
sjbill  a  matter  of  dispute.  In  some  towns  a  certain  amount  of  manual 
instruction  is  given  m  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  but  at  this  early 
•f  e,  it  aims  rather  at  the  educational  value  of  training  hand  and  eye  than 
at  definite  technical*  instruction.  It  is  also  very  unequally  distribated; 
in  many  large  towns  no  sewing  is  taught;  nor  is  coolong  nearly  as 
general  as  in  our  English  Schools.  Hence  the  need  of  this  instruction  ia 
more  urgent  than  in  England. 

The  course  of  training  received  by  the  girls  at  Toledo  is  the  following : — 

First  Year. 

1.  Arithmetic. 

2.  Physical  geography. 

3.  Grammar,  spelling,  and  English  composition. 

4.  Freehand  and  mechanical  drawing. 

5.  Light  carpentering,  wood  carving,  and  use  of  tools. 


Second  Year, 

1.  Algebra,  arithmetic. 

2.  Physiology,  botany. 

8.  G-rammar,  rhetoric,  writing. 

4.  Freehand  drawing  and  modelling,  designs  for  wood  carding. 

5.  Clay  modelling,  wood  carving. 

6.  Introductory  course  in  cooking,  and  garment  cutting^  and  making. 

Tliird  Year. 

1.  Geometry,  revision  of  Arithmetic. 

2.  Physios. 

3.  English  composition  and  history. 

4.  Freehand  drawing. 

5.  Instruction  in  preparing  and  cooking  food,  purchasing,  care  of  siok 

room,  &c. 
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Fourth  Year, 

1.  Plane  trigouometry,  mechanics. 

2.  Ohemistry. 

3.  Book-keeping,  ethics,  rights  and  daties,  laws  of  ri^ht  oondnot,  Ac* 

4.  Political  economy,  English  literature,  and  composition. 

5.  Draughting,  catting,  making,  fitting  of  garments,  household  manage- 

ment, type-writing,  &c. 
I  qnote  the  courses  for  hoys  and  girls  at  Brooklyn. 


Pbatt  Institute. — High  School  Couhse  of  Instruction. 

First  Year. 


Language 

History 

Mathematics 

Science 

Drawing 


Manual  work : 
For  boys     - 

For  girls 

Music 
Physical*  culture. 


-  Composition,  English  classics. 

-  Ancient. 

-  Algebra,  plane  geometry. 

-  Physical  geography,  physiology,  botany. 

-  Freehand  and  instrumental  working  drawings, 

freehand,    perspectire,    and    cast    drawing, 
design,  deyelopments,  and  intersections. 

-  Bench  work  in  wood,  wood  turning,  pattern 

making. 
•    Sewing,    hygiene,    and   home   nursing,  wood 
carving. 

-  Chorus  singing. 


Language 

History 

Mathematics 

Science 
Drawing 


Manual  work : 
For  boys  - 
For  girls 

Music 

Physical  culture. 


Second  Year, 

Rhetorical  analysis,  English  classics. 

Medi83val  and  Modern. 

Plane     and     solid     geometry,     trigonometry, 

surveying. 
Physics,  with  laboratory  practice. 
Historic  ornament,  clay-modelling,,  sketching, 

and    design,    mechanical    and    architectural 

drawing,  pen-and-ink  sketching. 

Foundry  moulding,  tinsmithing,  forging. 
Dressmaking,  wood-carving. 
Chorus  singing. 


Language 

History 

Civics 

Mathematics 

Science 

Drawing : 
For  boys 
For  girls     - 

Manual  work : 
For  boys 


Tkird  Year, 

English  literature,  essays,  French  or  German. 

Modern. 

Political  economy. 

Principles  of  constraction. 

Chemistry  with  laboratory  practice,  metallurgy. 

Advanced  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing. 
Cast   drawing,  pen-and-ink  sketching,  water* 
colour,  and  design. 


Machine  shop,  vice  work,  machine-tool  work, 

construction. 
Cooking,  dressmaking,  millinery. 
Chorns  singing. 


For  girls     - 
Music        -        *• 
Physical  culture. 

The  complete  working  of  such  a  system  requires  large  numbers  to  make 
the  differentiation  possible.    This  is  greatly  facilitated  in  America  (a)  by 
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the  BjBtem  of  co*edacation  common  in  manj  parts  of  the  States ;  (b)  by 
the  arrangement  of  American  towns  with  their  long  straight  streete 
trayersed  by  tramcars,  which  facilitates  locomotion  and  makes  it  easy  for 
boys  and  girls  from  any  part  of  a  town  to  attend  a  central  school ;  (c) 
by  willingness  among  dinerent  classes  to  join  together  for  educational 
purposes. 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Circular, 

Heads  of  Information  which  it  is  desired  to  obtain  prosc 

Foreign  Countries. 


1.  What  proportions  of  the  secondary  schools  in  your  country  are 
provided  by  the  State  and  by  private  enterprise  respectively  ? 

2.  In  the  case  of  secondary  schools  proviaed  or  aided  by  the  State  what 
proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  education  is  covered  by  the  scholars'  fees  P 
On  what  principle  is  the  proportion  determined  P 

3.  How  best  may  provision  be  made  for  the  passing  of  scholars  from — 

(a.)  Primary  to  secondary  schools  ; 
(h.)  One  class  of  secondary  school  to  another ; 
(c.)  Secondary  schools  to  the  universities ; 
and  for  giviug  aid  to  poor  scholars  of  promise. 

4.  What  has  been  tound  to  be  the  oest  way  of  bringing  technical  into 
proper  relation  with  general  education  in  your  secondary  schools  P 

5.  What  provision  exists  for  the  traiaing  of  secondary  school  teachers  ? 
How  far  is  snch  training  provided  in  connection  with  the  universities  ? 

6.  It  has  been  said  that  there  has  been  recently  a  tendency  in  some 
countries  for  a  lar^e  number  of  scholars,  whose  circumstances  in  other 
respects  seemed  to  indicate  some  form  of  manual  labour  as  their  natural 
destination,  to  quit  secondary  schools  with  a  dislike  or  unfitness  for  manual 

^labour,  and  with  little  prospect  of  obtaining  any  other  kind  of  employment  P 
Is  that  statement  true  as  regards  your  country  P    If  so,  to  what  cause 

do  you  attribute  this  result,  and  what  stops  should  be  taken  to  prevent  it  P 
1.  Has  there  been  any  material  change  in  your  system  of  secondary 

education  since  1865,  particularly  as  regards  the  training  of  teachers,  the 

relation  of  the  State  and  the  teacher,  and  the  organisation  of  primary  in 

relation  to  secondary  education  P    If  so,  on  what  grounds  has  such  change 

been  effected,  and  how  is  it  working  P 

8.  Has  there  recently  been  anv  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 

private  schools  in  your  country  r    If  so,  to  what  cause  do  you  attribute 

tiiis  increase  P 


AUSTEIA-HUNGARY. 

Beflies  received  through  the  Foreign  Office. 

The  kind  of  Secondary  Education  provided  for  the  people  (of  the  lower 
social  grades)  as  distinguished  from  that  provided  for  the  professional  and 
mercantile  classes,  is  practical  rather  than  learned  in  its  aims,  and  all 
Austrian  secondary  schools  have  for  their  chief  object  the  teaching  of 
some  branch  of  industrial  or  commercial  knowledge,  so  as  to  fit  their 
papils  to  earn  a  living  more  or  less  in  the  same  sphere  in  which  they 
were  born.  The  secondarjr  school  takes  the  place,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
the  old  system  of  apprenticeship,  which  now,  by  law,  neither  begins  so 
young  nor  lasts  so  long,  owing  to  the  facilities  now  afforded  to  learn 
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almost  any  handicraft  or  method  of  conduct ing  basiness,  in  a  school.  The 
Austrian  son  of  the  people  must  attend  a  primary  school  until  his  com- 
pleted fourteenth  year,  when  he  either  enters  upon  the  earning  of  a 
livelihood  under  the  supervision  of  his  parents  or  joins  one  of  the  numerous 
specialised  schools  (Fachschulen),  where  he  is  prepared  for  a  more 
advanced  knowledge  of  bis  special  life's  work,  or,  according  to  ciroTmi* 
stances,  he  may  do  both  together. 

The  idea  of  so  educating  the  sons  of  the  people  that  they  may  be  able  to 
enter  the  universities,  and  so  compete  with  the  sons  of  the  mercantile  and 
professional  classes,  is  foreign  to  the  Austrian  system ;  and  he  who  aims  at 
such  a  career  for  his  son  must  pay  for  it  himself,  and  send  him  to  the 
advanced  schools  established  for  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  In  Austria, 
therefore,  actual  "book-learning"  ceases  almost  entirely  for  the  lower 
classes  with  their  fourteenth  year,  when  they  must  quit  the  primary 
school ;  and  the  education  that  is  provided  for  them  thereafter  hs^ 
entirely  a  practical  bearing  on  the  subject  they  have  chosen  as  likely  to 
bring  them  a  livelihood  either  as  artizans,  labourers,  clerks,  &c. 

1.  As  the  Austrian  system  of  technical  and  special  schools  is  now,  since 
about  the  year  1871,  when  these  secondary  schools  were  reformed  and 
multiplied,  extremely  far-reaching,  it  is  difficult  to  eive  any  general  idea 
of  what  proportion  of  such  schools  are  managed  hj  the  State,  province,  or 
commune,  and  which  by  private  enterprise,  out  it  is  usually  only  in  the 
schools  for  the  well-to-do  mercantile  classes  that  private  enterprise  may 
be  said  to  exist  at  all,  for  the  State  offers  a  free,  or  almost  free,  education 
in  almost  all  such  subjects  to  the  children  of  the  people,  who  will  not  or 
cannot  pay  for  private  schooling.  But  in  the  actual  "  commercial "  schools 
the  proportion  of  private  to  public  institutions  is  as  much  as  21  to  5. 
Private  enterprise  has  founded  a  number  of  schools  of  drawing  and 
modelling,  in  the  proportion  of  14  to  17  State  schools.  But  the  later  idea 
of  founding  special  schools  for  skilled  workmen  and  handworkers  was 
first  earned  out  by  the  State,  and,  for  financial  reasons,  private  enterprise 
has  been  unable  to  take  it  up. 

2.  llie  proportion  of  cost  covered  by  fees  in  entirely  determined  by  the 
financial  position  of  the  scholar's  parents,  and  not  by  competitive 
examination. 

In  the  commercial  schools  of  the  lower  grade,  of  8,032  scholars,  there 
were  539  who  paid  no  fees  at  all,  and  604  who  paid  only  half  fees  ;  while, 
in  the  industrial  special  schools,  41  per  cent,  of  the  youths  attending  them 
paid  no  fees. 

3. — (a)  Scholars  are  passed  by  qualifying  examination  (non -competitive) 
from  primary  to  secondary  schools  ; 

(6)  and  reach  schools  of  a  more  advanced  kind  by  the  same  means ; 

(c)  but  the  secondary  schools  of  Austria  do  not  aim  at  qualifying  their 
scholars  for  the  universities,  but  rather— in  cases  of  exceptional  ability  or 
pecuniary  suitability — for  the  Polytechnic  high  schools  in  the  great 
towns. 

Aid  is  given  to  scholars  of  promise  by  the  advice  of  their  teachers,  and 
by  examination  without  competition.  Austrian  bursaries  are  small  in 
amount,  but  are  increased  in  relative  value  by  the  iiccompanying  absence 
of  school  fees.  In  the  commercial  schools,  465  scholars  of  16  schools  were 
given  aid  amounting  to  2,400Z.  in  all,  but  the  average  bursary  in  every 
school  of  this  class  only  amounted  to  a  little  over  52.  per  head  of  the 
recipients  of  such  aid.  In  the  lower  kind  of  school,  the  industrial  special 
school,  about  17  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  are  in  receipt  of  aid  amounting 
also  to  some  41,  or  5/.  annually.  A.id  is  given  either  in  the  way  of  re- 
mission of  school  fees  or  of  small  bursaries,  or  both  at  once,  in  all  kinds  of 
technical,  commercial,  and  industrial  special  schools,  from  the  most 
advanced  to  the  lowest  kind  of  institution. 

4.  In  Austria  very  little  general  education  is  provided  in  the  secondary 
schools,  in  fact  only  so  much  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  practioA 
acquisition  of  the  general  subject  or  special  branch  which  the  gcholar  la 
being  taught  in  commerce,  industry,  or  art. 
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r  5.  The  miiversities  are  almost  left  ont  of  aeconnt  in  the  trainiug  of 
teachers  for  such  secondary  schools,  for  thej  rcceire  their  education  at 
State  establishments  founded  for  the  purpose.  There  are  at  present 
70' such  training  colleges  for  teachers,  male  and  female,  in  Austria,  ^th 
10,196  students  in  attendance,  of  whom  9.4  per  cent,  are  passed  out  as 
qualified  general  teachers;  of  these  a  certain  proportiou  go  through  a 
course  at  the  Polytechnics  of  the  large  towns  to  qualify  for  teaching  in 
secondary  schools. 

6.  In  Austria  comparatively  few  complaints  are  heard  of  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  children  of  the  working  classes  to  gain  thoir  livelihood  by 
manual  labour,  for  general  education  beyond  their  fourteenth  vear  is  denied 
to  them  unless  their  parents  choose  to  pay  for  it,  and,  in  the  secondary 
schools  little  is  taught  but  what  would  fit  them  for  the  special  life's  work 
that  they  are  intended  by  their  parents  to  pursue.  "  Book-learning  **  is 
not  encouraged  beyond  the  elements  that  can  be  acquired  at  a  primary 
school. 

7.  Tlie  history  of  the  rise  of  Austrian  secondary  schools,  if  such  they 
may  be  termed,  which  dates  reallv  from  an  Ordinance  of  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce,  followed  by  another  from  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  lo71, 
and  an  Ordinance  of  July  30th,  1881,  combining  the  whole  system  under 
one  control,  has  appeared  in  a  recently  published  English  Bluebook, 
Volume  Eleven  of  the  "  Foreign  Reports  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Labour,"  pp.  136-138.     After  many  years  of  conflict  it  has  been  found 

Eossible  to  so  divide  the  control  of  these  educational  establishments 
etween  the  Ministries  of  Commerce  and  Education  as  to  secure  separate 
spheres  of  influence.  Teachers  in  Austria  continue  to  be  trained  ex- 
Giusively  in  State  training  colleges,  and  according  to  the  advice  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  both  in  methods  and  chcfice  of  books,  Ac.  A  large 
number  of  the  secondary  special  schools  work  together  with  the  primary 
schools ;  in  fact,  the  majority  of  the  lower  grade  of  artizans'  special 
schools  are  merely  the  outcome  of  the  primary  school  in  connexion  with 
which  they  were  founded,  and  work,  where  advisable,  in  common  with  it. 
The  changes  that  haTe  taken  place  since  1865  in  this  respect  are  such  as 
to  have  completely  transformed  secondary  education  in  Austria  into  an 
institution  which  is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  and  improve  upon  the 
old  system  of  apprenticeships ;  but  the  tendency  has  been  entirely  of  a 
practical  and  utilitarian  nature  to  the  exclusion  of  general  education, 
where  it  is  cousidered  to  be  unnecessary  beyond  an  elementary  degree. 

8.  Private  schools  are  uncommon  in  Austria,  as  every  branch  of  educa- 
tion, from  the  universities  to  the  •primary  schools,  falls  under  the  direct 
oontrol  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  with  which,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  finance,  it  is  difficult  for  private  enterprise  to  compete,  excepting  in 
tiM  case  of  some  of  the  more  advanced  kinds  of  commercial  training 
colleges,  which  had  been  already  founded  by  private  individuals  before 
tine  State  took  this  side  of  education  under  its  protection.  There  is, 
however,  now  no  tendency  to  increase  the  numoer  of  these  private 
commercial  schools. 


Replies  received  from  Dr.  Th.  Gomfebz,  Vienna. 

SiK,  Vienna,  June  25, 1894. 

I  HASTEN  to  reply  to  your  questions  concerning  secondary  schools 
in  Austria,  although  I  feel  unable  to  answer  all  the  questions  contained 
in  the  Paper  of  Queries. 

1.  As  to  the  proportions  of  the  secondary  schools  provided  by  the 
State  and  by  private  enterprise  respectively,  the  answer  is  a  very  simple 
one.  The  schools  of  this  description  provided  by  private  enterprise  form 
a  minimum  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  as  compared  with  those  provided 
by^  the  State,  even  thus  the  tendency  of  this  mmhnum  is  rather  towards 
decrease  than  towards  increase.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  Vienna,  with  its 
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host  of  '*  Gymnasia  "  and  "*  BealBchalen  "  possesses  at  present  no  inofe 
than  one  grmnasiam  and  one  **  Bealsonnle "  proTiaed  by  prxTAiie 
enterprise.  Bat  there  is  another  distinction  not  mentioned  in  your  paper, 
viz.,  between  secondary  schools  provided  by  the  central  government  and 
those  mrovided  either  by  the  provincial  government  or  by  the  monicipftli- 
ties  or  the  single  towns.  Even  here  the  preponderance  of  the  centmJ 
government  is  very  great,  and  the  tendency  is  rather  to  a  further 
absorption  at  least  of  the  mnnicipal  schools  by  those  of  the  State  than 
otherwise.  In  Vienna,  there  will  be  in  a  short  time  bat  small  remnants, 
if  any,  of  municipal  secondary  schools,  though  a  considerable  number  of 
them  have  been  founded  by  the  municipality,  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
which  have  lately  been  put  under  the  direct  control  of  the  central 
government. 

2.  As  to  the  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  education  covered  by  the 
scholars*  fees,  I  am  unable  to  say  more  than  that  the  latter  amount  to  50 
florins  per  annum  in  both  the  above-mentioned  categories  of  secondary 
schools.  With  an  average  of  about  50  scholars  in  each  of  the  eight 
respectively,  seven  classes  of  a  gymnasium  and  a  *'Bealschule  "  tbe  total 
amount  of  the  fees  would  be  something  near  20,000  florins.  This  sum 
might  approximately  go  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  But  it  would 
be  altogether  inadequate  to  defray  the  total  cost  of  education,  including 
the  interest  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  educational  establishments 
(houses,  collections  of  natural  history  objects,  libraries,  laboratories,  &c,)i 
even  if  that  calculation  would  not  be  altogether  falsified  by  the  fact  that 
a  very  considerable  number  of  these  scholars  are  cither  totally  or  partly 
exempted  from  the  duty  of  paying  fees. 

3.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  access  to  secondary  schools  and  to 
universities  ought  to  be  entirely  free,  or  rather  exclusively  dependent  «M 
the  result  of  a  test  examination. 

'  Afi  to  giving  aid  to  poor  scholars  of  promise,  I  know  of  no  better  plan 
than  that  adopted  in  our  counlry,  viz.,  to  relieve  them,  when  thei^^ 
abilities  are  sufficiently  tested,  from  the  duty  of  paying  fees,  and  further 
to  assist  them  by  the  lending  of  books,  and  even  by  pecuniary  aid, 
provided  this  be  clone  in  a  sufficiently  cautious  and  judicious  way,  so  as 
not  to  create  an  artificial  stimulus  to  study,  or  to  some  particular  branch 
of  study. 

4.  I  do  not  not  know  of  any  svstematic  attempt  to  bring  "technical 
into  proper  relation  with  general  education."  To  technicul  education  « 
considerable  number  of  industrial  schools  (partly  of  a  general,  partly  of  a 
apecial  character)  are  devoted,  and  sometimes  the  industrial  school  and 
tAe  "BoalBchule  "  are  dwelling  under  the  same  roof,  and  teachers  of  the 
one  are  giring  instruction  in  the  other.  Besides  the  '*  BeaUcfauie^''^ 
standing  as  it  does  in  the  same  relation  to  technical  high  schools  in  which 
the  gymnasium  stands  to  the  universities,  contains,  of  course,,  a  largB 
element  of  technical  education,  considerable  attention  being  paid  >t<r 
descriptive  geometi'y  and  to  drawing,  free-hand  drawing  as  well  as 
geometrical  drawing.  In  the  gymnasia,  drawing  until  now  only  an^ 
optional  subject  of  study  (like  English,  French,  or  shorthand  writing), 
but  attention  has  of  late  been  called  to  the  desirableness  of  making  it  an 
imperative  branch  of  study.  The  inaugural  address  of  one  of  the  last 
rectors  of  the  Vienna  University  (Professor  Tschermak),  has  set  forth 
strong  arguments  in  favour  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  but  deoisiva 
steps  have  as  yet  not  been  taken  in  official  quarters.  Facilities  for 
learning  a  trade,  not  with  the  view  of  making  a  livelihood  by  it,  are 
afibrded  to  the  pupils  of  the  "  Thsresiantim  "  at  Yienna,  an  establishment 
foimded  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  harbouring  boys  and  young 
men,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  nobility,  both  in  the  phase  of  their 
gymnasial  and  their  university  (law)  studies. 

5.  Secondary  schools  teachers  are  trained  exclusively  in  the  univerei* 
ties  or  to  speak  more  strictly,  in  that  department  of  the  universitieB 
which,  in  Germany  and  Austria,  Ss  called  **  PkUosophiaehe  faeidUitJ* 
They  form,  indeed,  the  main  stock  of  the  students  belonging  to  this  part 
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of  the  nniyerBitv.  They  are  attendiog  leotnres,  working  in  **  Beminaries  " 
(philological,  physical,  &c.)i  like  every  other  stadent.  As  to  a  special 
preparation  for  their  fntore  callinjj;,  there  is  little  to  he  found  of  it. 
There  is  indeed  a  chair  in  each  university,  occupied  hy  a  professor  of 
pedagogics  whose  lectures  the  candidates  have  to  attend,  and  hy 
whom,  among  many  other  professors,  they  are  examined  hefore  leaving 
the  university.  As  to  the  value  of  this  training  in  pedagogy,  opinions 
are  divided.  The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  candidates  who  have 
thoroughly  mastered  their  special  subjects,  are  likely  to  be  good  teachers, 
and  that  their  usefulness  is  not  likely  to  be  much  enhanced  by  the 
cultivation  of  pedagagics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  complaint  is  often 
heard  that  the  young  professors  in  secondary  schools  are  too  prone  to 
overlook  the  difference  between  university  courses  and  the  instruction 
required  for  school  boys.  Considerable  stress  is  now  being  laid  on  the 
practical  instruction  given  to  the  young  feacher  by  the  director  and  the 
older  teachers  of  the  secondary  school,  at  which  he  is  passing  through  his 
year  of  probation  ("  Frohejahr  "j. 

6.  On  this  head  I  have  nothing  to  sajr,  wanting  the  experience  required 
for  answering  it  properly.    But  there  is  a  certain  affinity  between  this 

Question  and  another  often,  and  vehemently  debated  in  our  countiy. 
'arents  complain  not  unfrequeutly  that  their  boys  are  over  burthened  in 
the  Latin  schools  or  gymnasia,  ^ow,  my  own  opinion  is  that  this  com- 
plaint is — basing  exceptional  cases— altogether  groundless.  Fairly  gifted 
ooys  go  very  easily  through  their  curriculam,  and  find  plenty  of  time  for 
reading  and  other  favourite  occupations.  But  what  is  true,  is,  that  the 
gymnasia  themselves  are  overburthened,  being  overstocked  by  a  set  of 
uxifit  scholars.  Boys  who,  according  to  their  general  powers  and  special 
abilities,  ought  te  pass  through  a  '^Bealschule"  or  an  industrial  school, 
are  forced  into  the  gymnasium,  because  the  family  tradition  wills  it  so, 
and  they  seem  to  lose  caste  if  they  choose  another  path  of  education. 
This  social  prejudice,  or  social  vanity,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  chief  evils 
now  connected  with  our  secondary  education. 

7.  There  has  not  been  a  radical  reform  in  our  system  of  secondary 
education  since  the  epoch  you  mention.  But  there  have  been  a  con- 
siderable number  of  minor  changes,  most  of  them  tending  to  lighten  the 
burthens  of  which  parentis  are  so  much  complaining.  And  since  the 
object  of  these  complaints  are  chiefly  and  naturally  the  branches  of 
study  devoid  of  an  immediate  or  practical  usefulness,  or  at  least  of  a 
usefulness  perceptible  to  average  parental  eyes,  the  consequences  haa 
been  that  the  classical  studies  have  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  these 
repeated  attacks,  and  have  been  consequently  diminished  in  q^uantity  and, 
perhaps,  a  little  improved  in  quality,  while  the  plan  of  studies  obtaining 
in  the  "  Bealschule "  has  been  suffered  to  remain  unaltered,  although 
there,  if  anywhere,  there  is  some  ground  for  what  we  call  the 
"  Uherburdungaklage" 

7.  The  answer  to  this  question  has  been  implicitly  given  under  the 
head  No.  1. 

Finally,  I  must  remark  that  in  speaking  of  secondary  schools  I  had 
constantly  in  view  gymnasia  and  "  Bealschulen,"  being  altogether 
unacquainted  with  industrial  schools,  agricultural  schools,  &c.  Let  me 
conclude  by  saying  that  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  any  of  the  above 
remarks  being  made  public  if  you  deem  them  worth  publishing. 

I  am,  &c. 

Dr.  Th.  Goupebz. 
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BELGIUM. 

Beplies  received  through  the  Foreign  Office. 

1.  In  1890  there  were  for  boys : — 

20  Government  *' Athene^s,"  i.e.,  secondary  schools  of  1st  degree. 
79  Government  secondary  schools,  i.e.,  secondary  schools  of  2nd 
degree. 
8  commnnal  and  provincial  schools  of  1st  degree  snbventioned  by 
Government. 

5  commnnal  and  provincial  schools  of  2nd  degree. 

3  commnnal  and  provincial  schools  nnsnbventioned. 

115  Total  Government  and  commnnal  schools  for  boys. 

36  Gk)vemment  schools  for  girls. 

6  snbventioned  commnnal  schools  for  girls. 

1  nnsnbventioned  communal  school  for  g^rls. 


43  Gt>vernment  schools  for  girls. 

Or  a  total  of  158  Gk)vernment  and  communal  schools  for  boys  Total  of  GoTem- 
and  girls.  ment  schools. 

Of  schools  kept  by  religions  bodies  there  were  for  boys  : — 
62  of  the  1st  degree. 
43  of  the  2nd  degree. 
3  of  the  1st  and  2ud  degree  mixed. 

108  Total  for  boys,  and 
153  for  girls. 

261  Total  schools  kept  by  religious  bodies.  ,  kept'b^^^^ow 

■^^  comxnunitiesa 

Of  private  schools  for  boys,  there  were  9  of  the  1st  degree,  10  of  the 

2nd,  and  6  mixed,  or  a  total  of  25 

And  for  girls  39 

Total  64  private  schools.  IKls"^*® 

2.  In  1890  the  total  expense  of  Secondary  Education  for  boys  and  girls,  Total  ezpeose 
including  the  «  Athen^es  "  was,  francs  6,308,817  (252,352^.),  of  which—      ^diSSnl^ 

1.  The  Government  gave  3,352,394  francs  (134,0952.). 

2.  The  provinces         „         43,662      „       (1,7462.). 

3.  The  communes       „    1,690,982      „       (67,6392.). 

4.  Pupils'  fees  „    1,062,484      „       (42,5002.). 

According  to  the  laws  of  1850  (Article  25),  and  1881  (Article  9),  the  sum 
allotted  annually  by  the  State  for  secondary  schools  cannot  exceed,  on  an 
average,  4,000  francs  per  school,  and  the  commune  where  an  "  Athen^  " 
or  secondary  State  school  is  situated,  is  obliged  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  (jk>vemment  a  suitable  building,  in  good  order,  and  also  to 
maintain  the  same  at  its  eroense.  The  commune  also  contributeB  to  the 
working  expenses  an  annual  subvention  which  shall  not  exceed  one-third 
of  the  total  expense.  They  also  provide  ground  and  apparatus  for 
ffymnastics,  &<sr.,  but  in  the  case  of  communes  which  are  in  some  cases 
Snancially  unable  to  find  the  money  for  the  expenses  of  first  instalment, 
class-room  furniture,  ftc,  the  Gk>vernmeut  has  been  allowed  to  grant 
subsidies  to  assist  them.  This  for  secondary  boys  and  girls  schools 
(exclusive  of  Athen^es),  amounted  to  about  60,000  francs  (2,4002.),  in  the 
three  years  1888-90. 

The  amount  of  the  fee  paid  by  pupils  varies  in  almost  every  school, 
and  is  determined  by  the  Board  of  directors,  who  base  their  decision 
npon  local  circumstances,  ability  to  pay  of  the  pupils,  Ac, 
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Some  of  the  provinces  also  give  subventions,  but  the  matter  is  an 
entirely  optional  one  with  them,  and  their  grants  in  1890  amounted  to 
43,662  francs  (1,746^.)- 

There  was  also  a  small  sum  (7602.)  available  in  1890  from  endowments. 

While  the  total  expenses  in  1890  were  252,3522.,  the  receipts  were 
254,1462. 

3.  Admission  to  the  establishments  of  Secondary  Education  direct-ed  by 
the  State,  whether  (1)  Athen^es,  or  (2)  secondary  schools,  takes  place 
after  an  examination  on  the  following  subjects,  viz.,  elements  of  French 
Grammar,  as  well  as  Flemish  or  German,  in  that  part  of  the  country 
where  those  languages  are  spoken,  grammatical  analysis,  elements  of  the 
geography  of  Belgium,  the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  weights  and 
measures.  Moreover,  the  candidate  must  know  how  to  write  legibly  and 
correctly  from  dictation. 

.  (b)  Passage  from  one  class  to  another  in  **  Athen^es  '*  and  secondary 
schools  takes  place  after  the  quarterly  examination,  and  the  candidate 
is  obliged  to  get  one-half  of  the  marks  assigned  to  each  of  the  subjects 
which  are  taken  up  for  the  examination  which  is  done  in  writing. 

A  candidate  who  is  disqualified  in  one  or  more  subjects  may  be  allowed 
on  trial  to  follow  the  course  of  the  class  for  which  he  presented  himself. 

The  otganisation  of  secondary  schools  has  been  altered,  in  so  far  that 
the  two  lower  classes  of  secondary  schools,  have  ceased  to  have  the  same 
teaching  as  the  two  lower  classes  of  the  **  Athene^s.'  The  consequence 
is  that  the  secondaiy  schools  have  now  an  entirely  distinct  organisation 
to  the  '*  Athen^e,"  and  the  idea  would  seem  to  be  that  these  schools 
should  adopt  a  more  practical  programme,  as  opposed  to  a  literary  one. 
The  hours  of  study  in  these  schools  is  about  29  per  week. 

Free  admissioni.      Admissions  either  free  or  at  reduced  prices,  in  secondary  schools,  are 

allowed  bv  the  administrative  bureau,  on  the  request  of  the  director  of 
the  school.  The  decision  of  the  "  bureau "  has  to  be  ratified  by  the 
governor  of  the  province. 

The  qualifications  for  these  admissions  are  :  1.  That  the  parents  should 
be  in  needy  circumstances.  2.  Preference  to  be  given  to  the  children 
of  civil  or  military  employes,  or  to  the  orphans  of  such  employes. 

The  sons  of  professors  or  overseers  in  the  "Athen^es,"  the  sons  of 
professors  in  secondary  schools,  whether  on  the  active  list  or  retired, 
have  reciprocally  the  right  of  free  attendance  at  the  school  courses,  i.e., 
the  sons  of  a  professor  at  an  '*  Athen^e"  can  attend  a  secondary  school, 
and  vice  versa.  This  permission  is  only  granted  for  one  yeai*  at  a  time, 
and  can  be  renewed  on  application,  as  likewise  it  may  be  cancelled  for 
misconduct  by  the  director.  Admissions  at  reduced  rates  can  only  be 
granted  on  a  favourable  report  as  to  character  and  application  being 
given  by  the  director.  The  number  of  free  admissions  cannot  surpass 
one-tenth  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  secondary  schools  placed  in 
towns,  where  there  is  either  a  Royal  "  Athenee  "  or  a  communal  college 
in  receipt  of  a  subsidy  by  the  State.  In  other  secondary  schools  these 
admissions  must  not  exceed  one-seventh  of  the  total  attendance. 

The  Government  Post  and  Telegraph  Staff  are  allowed  to  join  the 
classes  for  mod^hi  languages  in  the  '^  Athen^cs  "  and  secondary  schools 
free  of  expense. 

In  each  of  the  years  1888-9-90,  the  Government  voted  33,000  francs  to* 
be  divided  among  115  secondary  schools  belonging  to  the  State,  for 
premiums  (bourses  d'etude)  as  follows : — 

1.  A  premium  of  150  fVancs,  and  a  third  of  a  premium  of  150  francs, 
i.e.,  50  francs  to  secondary  schools  having  less  than  25  pnpils. 

2.  A  premium  of  150    i'rancs  and    a    half-premium   f75   franco)   for* 
secondary  schools  having  from  25  to  35  pupils. 

3.  150  fVancs,  and  two-thirds  of  a  full  premium  (i.e.,  100  francs)  for 
sohools  of  from  35  to  45  pupils. 

4.  Two  premiums  of  150  francs  to  secondary  schools  of  over  45  piipils. 


Premiamii 
**  bourses 
*6tude"). 
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The  premmms  ore  reserved  for  pnpils,  Belgian  by  birth,  whose  parents 
do  not  live  in  the  place  where  the  secondary  school  is  situated,  and  who 
are  without  fortune. 
No  premiunas  of  this  sort  are  given  to  the  *'  Athen^es." 
The  number  of  free  admissions  and  at  a  reduced  price  were  in  1890  :^- 


i   Number  of 
Pupils. 

Free 
Admissions. 

1 

At  reduced 

Hates. 

AtheDee6(20) 

5,7S6 

566 

412 

Secondary  schools  for  boys  (^79) 

12,475 

1,446 

1,217 

Secondary  schools  for  girls  (36) 

5,721 

445       1 

549 

CominaDal  colleges  for  boys  (8) 

561 

82       . 

78 

Communal  secoiidary  schools  for  boyt 

1,482 

195       1 

133 

(5).. 

■ 

Communal  secondary  schools  for  girls 

1,237 

229 

66 

(7). 

Other         communal        subveotioned 

establishments            (etablissements 

patronn^s)  : — 

(a.)  Colleges 

831 

26 

31 

(6.)  Schools 

392 

15 

— 

Total 

28,428 

8,004 

2,481 

Details  of  free 
a&nissions,  fte 
for  1880. 


4.  The  official  tsoursein  the  secondary  schools  in  Belgium  is  of  a 
scientific  and  literary  character,  and  tends  to  exclude  technical  instruc- 
tion. It  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  definite  preparation  for  a  professional 
career ;  its  aim  is  rather  to  give  pupils  a  general  education. 

Teclmical  education  is,  however,  making  some  progress,  for,  since  1880, 
courses  of  elementary  agriculture  have  been  organised  in  some  28  of  the 
secondary  State  schools.  These  courses,  however,  do  not  form  part 
of  the  official  programme,  and  the  attendance  is  voluntary.  In  the 
"  Athen^e  "  at  Ostend,  and  in  the  secondary  schools  at  Nieuport  and 
Blankenberghe,  courses  in  elementary  navigation  are  given. 

The  official  (obligatory)  piH>gramme  of  secondary  education  for  girls 
included  needlework  and  domestic  economy,  and  a  special  examination  is 
made  in  these  courses. 

Independent  of  the  secondary  schools,  the  communes  of  Brussels,  Li^e, 
Mens,  Ixelles,  and  Schaerbeck  have  instituted  schools  for  the  professional 
training  of  girls  in  household  duties  (^coles  professi  one  lies  et  ^coles 
menag^ies),  which  are  reported  to  be  in  a  prosperous  state,  and  destined 
to  further  development  in  the  future. 

5.  Previous  to  the  law  of  February  6th,  1887,  professors  of  the  secondary 
schools  of  higher  degree  ("  athen^es,?  <fec.)  were  exclusively  trained  in 
two  e'stablishments,  under  the  direction  of  the  State,  one  at  Ghent  for 
those  preparing  to  teach  physical  science  and  mathematics,  and  the  other 
at  Li^ge  for  philology,  history,  and  geography.  On  leaving  these  training 
schools  a  diploma  had  to  be  obtained  in  order  to  become  a  professor  in 
an  "  athen^,"  communal  college,  or  provincial  college. 

The  above-mentioned  law  of  1887  admitted  as  teachers  on  the  same 
footing  as  pupils  of  the  above  institutions  those  who  had  a  universitv 
degree  as  doctors  in  philosophy  or  doctors  in  science.  Thus  the  staff  of 
teachers  of  secondary  schools  of  the  first  degree  could  be  recruited  either 
from  these  State  tittining  schools  or  from  the  nniversities.  However, 
since  the  law  of  November  10th,  1890,  which  abolished  these  training 
schools,  those  who  aspire  to  be  professors  in  secondary  sohools  of  the 
first  or  higher  degree  must  follow  their  studies  at  a  university  and  get 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  or  of  science  either  before  the 
examiners  of  the  university  or  before  the  central  board  of  examiners 
founded  by  the  State  ("  jury  central "). 


^Holders  of  a 
univeraity  degree 
admitted  as 
teaohers  on  same 
f  ootixig  as  those 
for  GoTemment 
training  sohools 
(lav  ^1887). 

8j«tem  dianged 
by  law  of  1S90. 
Introduction  of 
present  system. 
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For  the  secondary  schools  of  hieher  degree  for  hoys  and  girls  (i.e., 
secondary  schools  properly  so  called),  the  prufesBors  of  both  sexes  hav« 
to  be  provided  with  a  special  diploma  granted  by  the  State  board  of 
examiners.  • 

Candidates  may  present  themselTes  for  examination,  without  regard  to 
the  place  where  ne  or  she  previously  studied.  Nevertheless,  the  Govern- 
ment supports  two  establishments  ('*  sections  normales  ")  for  men,  one  at 
Ohent,  and  the  other  at  Nivelles,  and  also  two  such  establishments  for 
women  who  wish  to  become  instructors  in  these  schools.  The  course  in 
these  establishments  extends  over  two  years.  Moreover,  a  certain  number 
of  religious  bodies  train  young  men  and  women,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
pass  the  examination  for  a  teacher's  diploma  above  mentioned. 

The  fees  for  examination  are  20  francs  for  an  ''  aspirant  professenr  " 
and  50  francs  for  a  "professeur  agr^g^,"  t.e.,  certified  teacher.  Should 
the  candidate  be  disqualified  on  examination  he  may  present  himself 
again,  but  not  in  the  same  term,  and  he  pays  a  reduced  fee,  a  quarter  in 
the  first  case,  and  one- half  in  the  second. 

The  members  of  the  examining  board  are  paid  25  francs  for  the 
president  and  18  francs  for  other  members,  for  each  working  dav  of  six 
hours.  In  addition  to  the  written  examination,  an  "  aspirant  proresseor" 
is  examined  viv&  voce  for  2i  hours,  divided  as  foUows : — 

French  or  Flemish         -  -           -            . 
A  modern  language 

History  and  geography  ... 

Arithmetic  and  algebra  ... 

Geometry           -            -  -            -            . 

Natural  science          -  -            -            - 

Physiology,  logic,  &c.     -  -            -           - 


H. 
-     0 

u. 

25 

-    0 

20 

.    0 

25 

-    0 

20 

.    0 

15 

-    0 

20 

-    0 

25 

2 

30 

For  the  examination  of  "  professeur  agr^g^"  there  are  two  viv&  voee 
examinations  of  about  the  same  length,  in  which  are  included  the  giving 
of  two  lessons  of  25  minutes  each. 

To  pass,  65  per  cent,  of  the  points  granted  must  be  obtained,  and  50  per 
cent,  of  the  points  given  for  the  lessons. 

6.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  answer  this  question,  as  it  requires  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  no  official  statistics 
exist  on  the  point.  The  fact  exists,  no  doubt,  that  in  Belgium,  as  in  other 
countries^  the  depression  in  agricultural  circles  has  determined  many 
small  farmers  to  prolong  the  period  at  school  for  their  children,  in  the 
hope,  which  is  frequently  frustrated,  of  seeing  them  get  at  once  into 
lucrative  situations.  It  is  hoped  that  instruction  in  agricultural  science 
may,  in  some  slight  degree,  contribute  to  improve  the  position  ;  but,  as 
far  as  I  can  learn,  with  a  higher  standard  of  education,  there  arises 
likewise  a  dislike  for  manual  labour  among  those  whom  one  might  expect 
would  earn  their  living  in  that  way. 

7.  Since  1865  the  system  of  instruction  in  Belgium  has  undergone 
Tarions  changes. 

Up  to  1881  the  programme  of  studies  at  the  *'  athen^es  "  and  secondary 
schools  was  submitted  to  an  annual  revision.  It  was  then  found  that  this 
plan  did  away  with  all  fixity  in  the  system,  and  that  the  want  of  stability 
was  very  discouraging  to  the  teachers.  In  1881  the  Gk)vemment  decided 
that  the  ''atfaen^es'  should  reserve  the  first  two  years  of  study  to 
languages,  mathematics,  and  history,  and  should  only  begin  classical  or 
professional  studies  in  the  third  year. 
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Thitf  Bjstem  was  given  up  in  1888,  and  the  following  one  was 
substiiiuted : — 

The  course  was  to  bo  of  seven  years,  and  seven  corresponding  classes  PPMentoouwo 
were  instituted.    The  course  was  divided  into  what  one  might  term —         •'Atben^ea.*' 

1.  The  Latin  side. 

2.  The  Latin  and  Greek  side. 

3.  The^moderu  side. 

As  above  stated,  the  course  is  the  same  up  to  the  third  year,  when  the 
subdivision  takes  place. 

Taking  the  Latin  side  as  an  example,  the  following  subjects  are 
taught : — 

Beligion 

Latin. 

French. 

Flemish. 

English  or  Grerman  (obligatory). 

Do.         do.        (non-obligatory). 
History. 
Geography. 
Mathematics. 
Natural  science. 
Drawing,  and 

Gymnastics,  two  hours  a  week  during  recreation  time.    The  hours 
of  study  vary  from  29  to  31  per  week. 
In  ihe  Latin -Greek  side,  Greek  is  added,  and  the  hours  given  to  the 
ot&er  studies  remain  much  the  same. 

On  the  modern  side,  Latin  and  Greek  are  omitted,  and  more  time  is 
given  to  natural  science,  drawing,  and  languages. 

Li  secondary  schools,  properly  so  called,  for  boys  and  girls  the  course  Oouneinthe 

at  present  consists  of —  aSboou!*^ 

(l.)  French  and  Flemish  or  German,  in  the  parts  of  the  country  where 
those  languages  are  spoken. 

(2.)  Arithmetic,  elementary  algebra  and  geometry,  drawing  and 
measuring,  &c. 

(3.)  Writing,  book-keeping,  and  elements  of  commercial  law. 

(4,)  Elements  of  natural  science,  as  applied  to  daily  life. 

(5.)  Elements  of  geography  and  history,  especially  the  geography  of 
Belgium. 

(6.)  Vocal  music  and  gymnastics. 

The  course  is  for  three  years,  and,  if  found  necessary,  a  preparatory 
section  may  be  attached,  where  subjects  would  be  taught  as  in  a  primary 
fiohool. 

The  age  of  admission  to  a  primary  school  is  6  years,  and  to  a  secondai*y 
school  11  years. 

The  organisation  of  secondary  schools  has  been  altered,  as  explained  on 
page  5,  and  the  tendency  would  seem  to  be  towards  the  secondary  schools 
adopting  a  more  practical  programme. 

8.  It  is  reported  that  during  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a 
oonsiderable  increase  in  the  number  of  private  schools  in  the  country. 

I  G^not  ascertain  the  cause,  but  the  subsidies  which  are,  under  certain 
conditions,  given  to  such  establishments,  whether  founded  by  religious 
bodies  or  by  private  individuals,  may  have  tended  somewhat  to  this 
increase. 

The  total  number  of  Grovemment  and  communal  schools,  and  those  kept 
by  religious  bodies  or  by  private  individuals,  will  be  found  in  answer  1. 

Abthuji  Hsbbert. 
British  Legation,  Brussels, 
September  29, 1894. 
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Eeplies  received  from  M.  Emile  Gketson. 

1.  Anx  tcrmes  de  Tart.  17  de  la  Constitnfion  beige,  renseignement  est 
libre;  tonte  Tiiesnre  pr^ventiTe  est  interdite;  la  repression  des  d^lits 
n'est  r^glde  qae  par  la  loi.  L'instniction  publiqne,  donn^e  anx  frais  do 
VEtat,  est.  ^galement  regime  par  la  loi.  ^ 

C'est-a-dire  qa'en  Belgiqne  tout  le  monde  peat  onrrir  nn  ^tablisRement 
d'enscignement  secondaire,  sans  que  le  GoaYernement  ait  un  droit  de 
contrAle  qnelconque  sur  eel  enseignement. 

Ce  n'est  que  depuis  1860,  vingt  ans  apr^s  la  R^voluiion  qui  nous  valut 
noire  ind^pendance,  qu'une  loi  est  intervenue  pour  r6gler  1  enseignement 
moyen  donn^  aux  frais  de  T^tat,  cette  loi  porte  la  date  du  Ist  Juin  1850. 
ModiB^e  dans  quelques  uns  de  ses  dispositions  par  dos  lois  Buccessiyes  du 
15  Juin  1881,  du  20  Soptembre  1884,  du  6  F^vrier  1887,  et  des  10  Avril 
1890  et  3  Juillet  1891,  ello  est  rest^e  debout  dans  son  ensemble. 

L'£tat,  c'est-k-dire  le  Gouvemement,  les  provinces  et  les  communes,, 
poss^de  au  30  Mai  1894,  savoir : — 
Le  Gouvernement        -        -    20  Ath^nees. 

79  £cole6  mojennes  pour  gar 90118. 
34  £coles  moyennes  pour  nlles 
Les  Provinces  -  -         (n'ont  ^rig6  aucun  ^tablissement). 

Les  Communes  -  -    7  Colleges,    tons    subventionn^a   par    le 

tr^Bor  public. 

5  £coleB  moyennes  pour   gar9ons,  tous- 

snbventionn^es  par  le  tr^sor  public). 

6  £cole8  moyennes  pour  filles,  etc.,  etc. 

7  ColUgeo  patronu6s. 

4  £  coles  moyennes  patronn^es. 

Soit  en  tout      -    162  ^tablissements  d'enseignement  moyeir 

tombant  dans  le  regime  de  la  loi. 

Tous  les  auires  ^tablissoments  d'enseignemeut  secondaires  sont 
enti^rement  libres. 

D*apr^6  un  tableau  ins^r^  parmi  les  annexes  du  13"".  Bapport 
triennial  sur  Tenseignement  mo^en,  le  combre  des  ^tablisaements  libres 
^tait  au  31  Dec^mbre  1890 ;  savoir : — 

Colleges  et  s^minaires  dirigds  par  les  ^vdques      -        '    -    51 
par  les  Jesuites  -  -        -         -         .•13 

par  d'autres  congregations  religieuses    -  -    12 

par  les  particuliers  -  -  -  -    17 

Ecoles  moyennes  ou  ^tablisscmenta  d' enseignement  moyen 
du  degr^  inferieur  pour  gar^ons : — 

Dirig^es  par  les  Evdques              -            -            -  -    12 

Par  des  congregations  religieuses      -            -  -        -    15 

Par  des  particuliers            -            -            -            -  -    — 

^tablissements  d'enseignement  moyen  pour  fiUes : — 

Dingus  par  des  congregations  religieuses             -  -  153 

Dirig^s  par  des  laics            -             -               -  -        -    39 


fj 


Total  -  .  -  312 

indepcndainment  de  certains  etablissements  qui  surgissent  tout  k  coup 
et  qui  disparaisaent  parfois  de  raSme,  lorsque  co  sont  des  particuliers 
qui  les  erigent. 

2.  Dans  les  ficoles  secondaires  de  Tfitat  du  degre  superieur,  c'est-a-dire 
dans  les  Athenees  royaux  crees  par  le  Gouvernement,  le  miner ^al  scolaire 
appartient,  en  principe,  tout  entier  aux  membres  du  personnel  enseignant 
et  Jeur  est  distribue  par  parts  egales.  Le  minerval  constitue  unc  partie  de 
leurs  reveuus. 

II  n'en  est  pas  de  meme  dans  les  ecoles  du  degre  imferieur  c*est-a-dire 
dans  les  Ecoles  moyennes  crees  par  le  gouvernement. 
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Ilk,  le  montant  da  minerval  scolaire  constifcue  une  des  ressources  des- 
tine avec  lefl  sabsid^s  de  r£tat  et  de  la  Commune,  si^ge  de  I'^tablisse- 
ment,  k  coavrir  les  d^penses  ordinaires. 

3.  Nnl  n*est  admis  dans  la  closse  inferieare  d'un  Ath6u6e  royal  oa 
d'ane  ^coJo  moyenne  de  r£bat  qu'a  la  snite  d'an  examen  portant  sur  les 
matieres  principales  qui  s'enseignent  dans  les  ^coles  primaires. 

Toutefois  les  Aleves  Tenant  des  ^tablissements  publics  peuyent  etre 
dispenses  de  Texamen  sur  la  production  d'un  certificat  qui  en  tienne 
lieu. 

Un  examen  de  passage  d'une  classe  a  une  autre  est  ex\a6  des  cloves  qui, 
dans  les  compositions  des  deux  dernieres  series  de  rannde-scolaires  n*ont 
pas  obtenn  la  moiti^  des  points  affect^s  k  chaque  branche  derenseignement 
de  leur  classe. 

II  n*y  a  pas,  a  proprement  parler,  d'ezamen  de  passage  de  renseignement 
moyen  a  renseignement  uniyersitalre.  Mais  aux  temies  de  la  loi  du 
10  Avril  1890  sur  la  collection  des  grades  academiques,  nul  n'est  admis 
k  Texamcn  de  candidat  cu  philosophie  et  lettres,  de  candidat  en  sciences 
naturelles  ou  de  candidat  notaire,  s'il  ne  jnsiifie  par  certifisat  qu'il  a 
suivi  avec  fruit  un  cours  d'humanit^s  de  dix  ann^es  an  moius,  y  compris 
la  rh^torique ;  &  I'examen  de  candidat  en  sciences  physiques  et  math^- 
matiques,  s'il  ne  justifie  par  certificat  qu'il  a  suivi  avec  fruit  un  cours 
d'^tudes  profossionnelles  ae  cinq  anuses  an  mo  ins,  y  compris  la  premiere 
Bciencifiqae,  on  un  oours  d'humanit^s  de  dix  annces,  y  compris  la 
rh^torique,  plus  le  cours  de  math^matiques  de  la  premiere  scientifique. 

A  d^faut  de  certificat  ou  si  le  certificat  prdsent^  n'cst  par  homologa^ 
par  un  jury  special  inntitu^  ad  hoc,  le  r^cipiendair  >  est  tenu  de  subir  un 
examen  pr^paratoire  sur  une  e^rie  de  matieres  ddtermin^es  par  la  loi  et 
qui  sont  emprunti^es  k  ce  qui  constitue  renseignement  dans  les 
etablissements  publics  d'instruction  moyenne. 

La  loi  de  la  1  Juin  1850  n'a  point  institu^  de  bourses  en  faveur  des  ^leyea 
pauvres  ou  bien  doues  qui  frequentent  les  etablissements  d*enseignement 
moyen  de  I'Etat. 

Le  Gouvernement  acoorde  aux  dl^ves  des  ^coles  moyenues  un  certain 
nombre  de  bourses  sans  qae  dans  leur  ensemble  elles  puissent  depasser 
la  somme  de  300  francs  par  ^cole.  Mais  la  loi  a  pr^vu  Voctroi  d*uii  certain 
nombre  d'admissions  gratuites  ou  a  prix  r^duit  dans  les  institutions  de 
I'Etat. 

4.  Aux  termes  de  la  loi  du  l*"'  Juin  1850,  il  y  a  dans  chaque  Athdnde 
royal  deux  enseignements ;  Fenseignement  des  humanit^s  clas^iques  qui 
comprend  actuellemenc  sept  annces  d'^tudes,  et  un  enseignement 
professionnel  qui  comprend  actuelJement  aussi  sept  annees  d'^tudes. 

L'enseignement  de  la  section  professionnelle  laquelle  est  divis^ 
en  deux  sections  :  1.  Section  commerciale  et  industrielle  ;  2.  Section 
scientifique. 

Cette  derni^re  surtout  prepare  aux  dtudcs  techniaues  sup6rieures 
(ing^nieurs  des  mines,  des  arts  et  manufactures,  ingenieurs  des  con- 
structions civiles,  ingenieurs  m^caniciens  et  dlectriciens,  ebc.). 

La  programme  de  la  section  professionnelle  comprend,  d'apr^  la  loi, 
saFoir : — 

1.  La  rhetorique  et  d'^tudes  approfondies  de  la  largue  fran^aise  ainsi 

que  de  la  langue  flamande  ou  allemande,  dans  les  parties  du  pays 
ou  ces  langaes  sont  en  usage  ;  I'etude  pratique  de  la  langue 
flamande  ou  de  la  langue  allemande,  pour  les  parties  du  pays  oil  ces 
langues  ne  sont  pas  en  usage,  et  la  langue  anglaise. 

2.  L'etode  des  mathematiques  eiementaires  et,  en  outre,  la  g^ometrie 

analytique,  la  g^ometrie  descriptive,  la  tarigonometrie  spherique, 
avec  leurs  applications  aux  arts,  a  Vindiistrie,  et  an  commerce. 

3.  Les  elements  de  la  physique,   de  la  mecanique,  de  la  chimie,  de 

rhistoire  naturelle,  et  de  Tastronomie. 

4.  La  tenue  des  livres,  les  elements  de  droit  commercial  et  d'^conomie 

politique. 
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5.  Los  Elements  de  I'histoire  ei  de  la  g^ograpbie   moderne,   et,  en 

particnlier,  les  ^Idments  de  Thistoire  et  de  la  g^ographie  detl* 
Belgique,  des  notions  des  institutions  constitationelles  et  admiui- 
stratenra. 

6.  Les  ^l^ments  des  arts  ^aphiques  (dessin  et  calligraphie),  la  mnsiqne 

vocale  et  la  gymnastique. 

Bans  les  dooles  moyennes  I'enseignement  comprend : — 

1.  li'^tude  approfondie  de  la  langue  fran^aise,  et,  en  ontre,  de  la  langae 

flamande  ou  allemande  pour  les  parties  du  pays  oCi  ces  lan^^aes 
sont  en  usage. 

Le  Gouvemement  a  en  outre  cr66  un  cours  de  langae 
anglaise,  coura  facultatif,  comme  Test  aussi  Tun  des  coam 
d*alleraand  ou  de  flamand,  dans  la  partie  du  pays  oil  oes  deux 
demidres  languos  ne  sont  pas  en  usage. 

2.  La  g^omdtrie  d^montr^e,  les  ^l^ments  d'algebre  et  de  geora^trie, 

le  dessin,  principalement  le  dessin   Unfair e,  Tarpentage  et  les 
autres  <$l^ments  de  la  g^om^trie  pratique ; 

3.  L'^criture,  la  tenne  des  livres  et  des  notions  de  droit  commercial. 

4.  Des  notions  des  sciences  naturelles  applicables  aux  iisages  de  la 

vie. 

5.  Les  ^16ments  do  la  g^ograpbie  et  de  I'bistoire,   et  sartout  de 

rbistoire  et  de  la  gdograpbie  de  la  Belgique. 

6.  La  musique  vocal  e  et  la  gymnastiqne« 

U  est  ainsi  fait,  dans  notre  enseignement  secondaire  des  Atbdn^es 
sartout,  une  part  assez  large  a  ce  qui  constitue  la  preparation  a  un 
enseignement  tocbnique  plus  ddvelopp^,  lequel  se  donne  dans  les  dcoles 
4spdciales  annex^es  aux  Universit^s. 

II  est  a  remarqner  qu'il  existe  en  Belgique  un  certain  nombre  d'^ooles 
industrielles  et  professionnelles,  dirig^es  par  les  communes  avec  le 
concours  pocnniau*e  de  r£tat.  Get  enseignement  est  un  enseignement 
plus  spdcialement  destin^  a  former  des  cbefs  d'at^lier  et  mSme  des 
ouvriers  intelligents  (voir  Touvrage  intitule :  Vensei^nement  special  en 
Belgique t  par  H.  Bertiaux,  et  qui  fait  partie  de  la  BMioth^ue  des  can' 
naissancee  modemes.    Bruxelles,  Cb.  Bozez,  editeur). 

5.  J'ai  fait  dans  mon  livre  sur  Venseiginement  fvthlic  en  Belgique 
(tome  II.,  aper^u  bistorique  et  expos6  de  la  Legislation  de  Tenseignement 
moyen)  Tbistoire  des  din^rentes  pbases  par  lesquelles  out  pass6  les  con- 
ditions oxig^es  de  ceux  qui  aspirent  a  entrer  dans  la  carriero  profcssorale 
des  Ath^n^es  et  des  college3.  Je  ne  puis  que  me  r^ferer  a  ces  enseigne- 
ments  pour  le  pass^. 

Acluellement,  et  depuis  les  lois  du  10  Avril  1890  et  3  Juillet  1891,  il 
faut  ddsormais  (^tre  porteur  du  dipl6mc  de  docteur  en  pbiloso])bie  et 
lettres  ou  en  sciences  (matbi^matiques  ou  naturelles}  pour  ^tre  nomm^ 
pr^fet  des  Etudes  ou  professeur  dans  un  Ath^nde  royal  ou  dans  un  college 
communal. 

La  collation  de  la  preuve  de  capacity  appartient  aussi  a  Tenseignement 
universitaire, 

^.  Dans  tons  les  pays  du  Continent,  en  Allemagne  surtout,  le  travers 
^efaire  aborder  des  etudes  claasiqnes  par  tous  les  jeunes  gens  indistincte- 
ment  et  de  les  detourn^r  ainsi  de  la  voie  r^lle  que  leurs  goiits  et  leurs 
aptitudes  leur  tracent  naturellemeut,  augmente  le  nombre  des  ^colaires 
ct  ajonte  au  p6ril  social. 

La  Belgique  n'a  pas  ^cbappd  a  cette  situation.  Mais  je  pense  que 
I'existence  d'un  enseignement  secondaire  professionnel  ou  special,  sem- 
blable  a  celui  des  sections  d'bumanit^s  modemes  de  nos  Athen^es,  en  a 
quelquo  pen  amorti  TefTet. 

L*acc^s  des  universit^i  deyrait  6tre  rendu  plus  difficile  encore  qu'il  ne 
Test  dans  I'empire  de  notre  legislature  actuelle.  II  faudrait  un  examen 
s^v^ro  pour  le    passage  de  Tenscignement  classique  a    Tenseigoement 
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nniyerBitaire  que  Ton  rendrait  abordable  senlement  anx  jenues  gens 
r^ellement  bien  don^s  et  appel^s  k  fonrnir  dana  le  domaine  scientifique 
nne  carriere  utile. 

J'ai  fait  dans  mon  livre  snr  Tenseignement  moyen  (Biblioth^que  des 
Oonnaussances  utiles  :  L'enseignement  public  en  Belgique,  apergu  histortaue 
et  expose  de  la  legUlationy  tome  II,  Enseignement  moyen,  pp.  clxxiii. 
et  sniyantes)  Thistoriqae  de  ce  qui  constitue  le  mode  de  formation  des 
professeura  d'Athdn^es  et  des  Colleges  ainsi  que  des  ^coles  moyennes. 
Je  ne  puis  que  m'y  rof^rer  en  ce  qui  concern  e  cette  par  tie  de  la 
question  7. 

Quant  aux  relations  des  professeurs  avec  l'£tat,  dies  sent  rest^es  ce 
qn'elles  ont  6t6  depuis  1850,  ^poque  a  la  quelle  la  loi  et  les  r^glements 
ont  d^termin^  le  mode  de  nomination  de  ces  profeseeurs.  Des  modifica* 
tioiis  importantes  oni  6i4  apport^s  en  1875  ii  la  position  p^cuniaire  des 
membros  du  personnel  enseignant  des  Athi^n^es  et  des  ^coles  moyennes. 
Ces  traitements  ont  et6  angment^s  et  allon^s  d'apr^s  des  regies  nouTelles  . 
(voir  le  volume  precite :  Les  professeurs ;  leurs  traitements  et  Emoluments, 
pp.  li.  et  suivantes). 

A  proprement  pai'ler  les  changemonts  apport^s  depuia  nne  80  d'ann^s 
dans  Torganisation  de  I'enseignement  pnmaire  n  ont  pas  eiercE  une 
actibn  trop  f&cheuse  sur  la  preparation  des  Aleves  en  une  de  Tenseigne- 
mont  moyen.  II  est  vrai  qu'en  principe  on  pout  dire  que  tel  seiu 
Tenseignement  primaire,  tel  sera  I'enseignement  moyen ;  mais  les  pro- 
grammes d'abord  rejiforcds  dans  I'empire  de  la  loi  du  1st  Juillet  1879,  puis 
simplifie^B  dans  certaines  parties,  dans  I'empire  de  la  loi  de  20  Septembre 
1884,  n'ont  pas  en  gEn^raf  eu  un  effet  sensible  sur  les  dtudes  moyennes 
proprement  dites. 

8.  Nous  supposons  que  c'est  des  Ecoles  d'enseignement  moyen  qu'il 
s*a^t  ici. 

fi^apr^B  le  relevE  que  j'ai  donnE  en  r^ponse  k  ]a  !•'•  question,  il  y 
avait  au  31  D^cembre  1890,  312  Etablissements  d'enseignement  moyen 
dirig6fl  par  les  Ev^ques,  des  corporations  religieuses  on  des  particuliers. 

D'apres  le  12tfa  rapport  triennal,  le  pays  comptait  au  31  DEcembre  1887, 
savoir : — 

Colleges  et  s^minaires  dirig^s  par  les  Ev^ques                -  44 

diriges  par  les  Jesuites            -             -             -  13 

par  d^autres  congregations  religieuses  8 

„      par  des  particuliers          -          -          -  10 
£coles    moyennes   on    ^blisscments    d'enseignement 

moyen  du  degrE  inf^rieur  pour  gardens         -  15 

dirig^es  par  les  Ev^ques              -             -            -  1 

par  des  congregations  religieuses            -            -  19 

par  des  particuliers            -            •            -         -  12 


»> 


Total  .  -  .    267 


Le  chiffire  des  aufpnentations  du  31  DEoembre  1887,  au  31  DEcembre » 
1890,  est  done  de  55  etablissements. 

'  Anterieurement  a  1887,  c'est-a-dire,  d^s  1884,  des  etabliseements  d  en- 
seignements  moyen  de  Vl^tat  erig^s  en  1881,  avaient  6t6  supprim^ 
(^elqnes-uns  ont,  sans  nul  doute,  6t6  remplacEs  par  des  etablissements 
libres.    Mais  le  motif  le  plus  probable  de  cet  accroissement,  c'est  Tessor 

Sins*  grand  que  prend  de  jour  en  jour  le  parti  conservateur,  peu  partisaQ 
e  I'enseignement  public,  plus  confiant  dans  I'enseignement  oonfessionnel 
et  faisant  dans  ce  but  des  efforts  incessants. 

Bruxelles,  ..      Sm.  Gkeybon. 

4Juinl894  /iSS^^^    LlBH/^Vy^ 

UNIVERSITY 
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FRANCE. 
Rbplies  received  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

1.  L'enseiguement  secondai  re  en  France  est  donn^  dans  trois  categories 
d'^tablissements : 

1°.  Les  lyc^es  et  les  colleges ; 

2°.  IcB  6coles  secondaires  libres  ; 

3".  les  dcoles  secondaires  eccl^siastiqnes  on  peiits  sdminaires. 

Les  lyc6es  sont  fond^s  et  entretenns  par  r£tat  avec  le  conconrs  dea 
D^artements  et  des  communes.     (Loi  dn  15  mars  1850.) 

Les  colleges  sont  fond^s  et  entretenns  par  les  communes.  lis  peuvent 
Mre  8ubventionn(5s  par  T^tat.     (Loi  dn  19  mars  1850.) 

Les  ^coles  secondaires  libres  sont  fondles  et  entretenues  par  des 
partiouliers  on  des  associations ;  les  D^partements  et  les  oommunes 
peuTent  les  subventionner,  sons  le  oontr61e  de  r£tat. 

Les  ^cole^  .«iecondaires  ecclf^siastiques  sont  entretenues  par  les  ^vdques  ; 
elles  ne  sont  pas  subventionn^es  par  T^tat. 

L'£tat  n'ayant  le  Gontr61e  des  recettes  et  des  d^penses  que  dans  les 
\jc6eE,  il  est  impossible  de  savoir  dans  quelle  proportion  Tini dative 
priy^e  pourvoit  k  I'entretien  des  dtablissements  corapris  dans  les  categories 
2et  3. 

Poar  les  lyc^es,  la  depense  totale,  en  1887,  s'est  ^levc^e  k  33,277,655f.  14. 
L'fitat  y  a  particip(?  ponr  une  somme  de  9,818,220f.  67  (29°/J;  lea 
D^partements  et  lea  communes  pour  l,206,589f.  S4i  (3.60  ^/J. 

Les  ri^tributions  a  la  charge  des  families  des  Aleves  out  atteint 
2L174,232f.  28  (63  7o). 

Pour  les  colleges,  la  depense  totalo  a  6t6,  en  1887,  de  14,874i,480f.  La 
part  de  I'fitat  a  ^te  de  2,588,071f.  (17.33  °/J  ;  celle  des  D^partemonts  et 
des  communes  de  3,719,764f.  (25  7J  ;  celle  des  families,  de  8,360,145f. 

(66  7o). 

£n  1892,  la  depense  totale  pour  les  \yo6ea  a  ^t^  de  36,131,428f. ;  TEtat  a 
Ters(5 13,954,439f. ;  les  d^partemeuts  et  les  communes  l,4<14,050f.  08;  les 
families  20,526,042f.  23. 

De  ces  demiers  chiffres  ressortent  les  proportions  suivantes : 

fitat 38.87  7o 

D^parfcements  et  communes  -  -      3.93  J^ 

Yersements  des  families  -  .  -    57.20  7© 

Les  lyc6os  ^tant  administr^s  pour  le  compte  de  TlStat,  les  subventions 
Vereses  par  Ini  sont  calcul^es  de  mani^re  a  couvrir  I'exc^dent  des  d^penses 
sur  les  recettes. 

Les  colleges  ^tant  administres  pour  le  compte  des  villes,  c'eat  sur  le 
budget  des  villes  que  soct^pr^lev^ea  les  sommes  n^cessaires  pour  oouvrir, 
s'il  y  a  lieu,  le  deficit. 

L  £tat  n'intervient  que  dans  la  limite  des  engagements  qu'il  a  pria 
dans  les  traites  passes  entre  lui  et  les  villes,  conform^ment  a  Tarticle  74 
do  la  loi  du  19  mars  1850.  Dans  la  plupart  de  ces  traites,  il  est  atipul^ 
que  la  moiti^  de  la  depense  aff^rente  anx  traitements  des  professeurs  sera 
aupport^e  par  Tfitat. 

En  1894,  r£tat  a  d^pens4  pour  les  colleges  3,512.950f. ;  les  villes 
3,652,481f. 

2.  Les  vergeinents  effectn^s  par  les  families  repr^sentent  une  recette 
essontiellement  variable,  puisquo  le  chiffre  en  est  subordonnd  an  nombre 
des  Aleves,  lequel  n'est  pas  connu  a  Tavance  et  se  modifie  chaque  ann^e. 

II  n'existe  done  pas  de  base  fixe  pour  ^tablir  la  proportion  d'aprcs 
laquelle  les  **  ^colages  "  peuvent  venir  en  diminution  de  la  depense. 

3.  II  existe  en  France  deux  ordrea  d'enseignemont  aecondaire; 
Tenaeignement  claasique  et  Tenaeignement  modeme. 

L  enseignement  classique  est  caract^ris^  principalement  par  T^tude 
du  latin  et  du  grec. 

Dans  renseignement  modeme,  le  fran^ais,  les  langues  ^trang^res  et  les 
aoiences  matb^matiques  et  physiques  occnpenc  une  place  prepond^rante. 
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Les  classes  proprement  dites,  poar  chacun  de  ces  denx  ordres 
d'enseignemeut,  oommenoent  par  la  sizi^me. 

La  dur^e  du  cours  normal  des  dtudes  est  de  sept  ans  dans  I'enseigne- 
ment  classique,  de  six  ans  dan8  renseigaenient  moderne. 

a.  Les  programmes  ont  ^t^  combines  de  telle  sorte  qne  les  ^l^ves 
puissent,  an  sorbir  des  ^coles  primaires,  entrer  dans  la  classe  de  sixi^me. 

Dans  ce  but,  le  debnt  de  I'^tnde  dn  latin  a  6t6  reports  en  sixicme  h. 
partir  de  Tann^e  1880.  Le  programme  des  classes  iui^^rieures  k  la  sixicme 
est  presque  identique  a  celui  des  ^coles  primaires.  (Voir  plans  dYtndes 
et  programmes  do  renseignemeni  secondaire.) 

0.  Ponr  passer  d'ane  classe  dans  une  antre,  les  ^l^ves  de  I'enseignement 
secondaire  sont  tenas  de  jostifier  d'une  cortaine  mojenne  de  notes  dans 
les  diyerses  facnU^s  qne  comporte  le  pi*ogramme  de  la  classe ;  cenz 
d'entre  enx  qni  u'out  pas  obtenn  cette  mojenne,  sont  astreints  a  nn 
examen  dit  **  de  passage  qni  est  snbi  a  I'int^rienr  de  I'^tablissement.  Lea 
^l^ves  qni  ^chouent  a  Texamen  sont  tenns  de  redoubler  la  classe  de 
Taim^  pr^c^dente.     (Circulaires  des  287,  1880  et  27  mai  1890.) 

c.  Le  grade  de  bachelier,  qni  est  delivr^  a  la  snite  d'examens  passes 
devant  les  Facnlt^s  anx  ^l^Tes  ayant  termine  lenrs  etndes  secondaires, 
permet  de  prendre  des  inscriptions  dans  les  dites  Faculty,  en  vne  de 
i'obtention  de  gi*ades  snp^rieurs  (Licence,  Doctorat.) 

L*!£itat,  les  d^partements  et  les  communes  viennent  en  aide  aux  ^l^Tes 
panrres  on  lenr  accordant  des  bourses  qni  leur  permettent  de  snivre  les 
cours  des  lyc^es  et  colleges. 

Les  bourses  sont  accordees  apr^s  examen  aux  enfante  qui  se  sont  fait 
remarquer  par  lours  aptitudes.     (D^cret  du  19  Jan"vier  1881.) 

Le  credit  inscrit  an  budget  de  I'l^tat  pour  les  bourses  des  lyc^es  et 
ooU^ges  est  de  2,926,879  francs. 

Les  d^parteraents  et  les  communes  d^pensent  environ  chaque  ann^e 
pour  cet  objet  1,300,000  francs. 

En  outre,  I'^tat  acoorde  dans  les  lyc^es  des  remisoH  on  reductions  sur 
lea  frais  de  pension  on  d'externat  des  ^l^ves.  Oes  remises  diff<5rent  des 
bourses  en  ce  qu*elles  sont  cono^d^es  pour  une  ann^e  seulement.  Les 
conditions  auxquelles  est  subordonn^e  I'obtention  de  ces  fayeurs  sont, 
k  pen  de  chose  pr^s,  les  m6mes  que  celles  qui  sont  fix^es  pour  les  bourses. 
(Oirculaire  du  30  Juin  1890.) 

Le  credit  inscrit  an  budget  pour  ]es  remises  est  de  874,600  francs. 

4.  L'instruction  technique  n'existe  pas  dans  les  Ijo^es,  renseignement 
secondaire  ajant  un  caract^re  g^n^ral ;  elle  est  donn^e  dans  des  ^coles 
sp^ciales  qui  ne  rentrent  pas  dans  la  oat^gorie  des  ^tablissements 
seoondaires. 

Toutefois,  il  existe  dans  un  certain  nombre  de  lyc^es  des  cours 
pr^paratoires  an  concoors  d  entree  dans  oertaines  ecoles  techniq|ues 
(iSiColes  polytechnique,  sp^ciale  militaire,  nayale.  Centrale,  Institut 
Sigronomique,  Ecole  des  Mineurs). 

L'£cole  polytechnique  est  destin^e  k  assurer  le  recrutement  des  officiers 
de  Tartillerie  et  du  g^nie  et  celui  des  Ing^nieurs  de  I'i^jtat. 

L'^cole  sp^ciale  militaire  forme  des  officiers  pour  I'arm^  de  terre, 
I'Ecole  nayale  pour  la  marine  de  r£tat. 

L'£cole  oen^le  des  Arts  et  Manufactures  a  pour  but  de  former  des 
Lig^nieurs  pour  toutes  les  brunches  de  Tindustrie  et  pour  les  travaux 
et  seryices  publics  dont  la  direction  n'appartient  pas  n^cessairement  aux 
ing^nieurs  de  I'^tat. 

L'lnstitut  agronomique  est  destine  a  former  des  agriculteurs,  des 
professeurs  d*agriculture,  des  agents  pour  les  administrations  des  Forets 
et  des  Haras,  &c. 

L'Ecole  des  Mines  forme  des  ing^nieurs  de  mines  et  d'usines  min^ralo- 
giques,  et  des  oontr61eurs  des  mines. 

5.  II  existe  ^galement  dans  certains  Ijc^es  des  cours  pr^paratoires  k 
l'£cole  normale  Superieure.  Get  ^tablissement  a  6t6  fonde  en  yue 
d'assurer,  concurremment  avec  les  Facult^s,  le  I'ecrutement  des  pro* 
fesseurs  de  Tenseignement  secondaire  et  de  Tenseignement  sup^rieur. 
Leg  ^feyes  y  sont  admis  par  yoie  de  concours. 
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La  majority  des  fntnrs  professenrs  suiyent  los  coars  des  Facnlt^s  afin 
de  86  preparer  a  la  licence  et  ensnite  II  ragr^gation. 

Des  conconrs  ont  lien  chaque  ann^e  eu  vue  de  rattribution  des  bourses 
de  licence. 

Le  grade  nniyersitaire  exig^  des  candidats  aa  Professorat  des  Facalt^B 
est  le  Doctorat. 

6.  Afin  de  rem<^dier  dans  nue  certaine  mesure  k  Tencombrement  des 
oarri^res  lib^rales,  TJ^tat,  les  D^partements  et  les  commnnes  ont  cr^^ 
des  ^coles  professionnelles  ayant  pour  but  de  former  des  ouvriers  habiles, 
des  contre  maitres,  des  employes  pour  le  oommerce  et  Tindustrie.  Mais 
quell^s  que  soient  les  mesures  pnses,  Taotion  de  r£tat  ne  peat  pas  6tre 
Mb  effioace,  les  r^sultats  a  obtenir  sont  nec^ssairement  snbordonn^s  aux 
mcBurs  du  pays  et  a  sa  situation  economique. 

II  conyient  d'obseryer  d'aillears  qu'en  France,  Tencombrement  exists 
dans  les  carri^rcs  commerciales  et  industrielles  comme  dans  le  corri^res 
dites  lib^rales. 

7.  Parmi  les  modifioations  principales  introdnites  depnis  1865  dans 
renseignement  serondaire  on  peut  signaler  les  sniyantes : 

1**.  Une  part  plus  large  que  ptir  le  passd  a  6t6  faite  dans  les  programmee 
k  r<$tude  des  langues  dtrang^res  et  ^  celle  des  sciences. 

2*.  Les  examens  dn  bacoalanr^at  ont  6t6  scind^  en  2  parties,  lea 
^prenyes  de  la  2*  parties  sont  subies  nn  an  apr^s  celle  de  la  1". 

9*.  L  enseignement  modeme  a  6t6  substitu^  k  I'enseignement  spfeial  { 
oelui-ci  ay  ait  un  caract^re  pratique  et  ntilitaire;  renseignement 
modeme  a  un  caract^re  s^n^ral  oomme  Tenseignement  classique  s 
il  a  pour  sanction  finale,  comme  ce  dernier  des  examens  de 
baccaukur^at. 

4«.  En  yue  de  faciliter  la  pr<$paration  des  oandidats  au  professorat  de 
renseignement  secondaire,  des  bourses  de  licence  et  d'agr^gation 
ont  ^te  institu^  pr^s  les  Facult^s. 

6*.  Les  lois  du  25  mars  1873  et  du  27  f^vrier  1880  ont  assur^  des 
garanties  aux  professeurs ;  ceux-ci  ne  peuyent  dtre  frapp^s  de 
peines  disci plinaires  grayes  qu'apr^s  ayis  on  jugement  des  Oonseils 
uniyersitaires. 

6°.  Les  professenrs  et  les  fonctionnaires  des  lyo^s  et  des  colleges  ont 
6t6  r^partis  par  classes  d'apr^s  leurs  grades  uniyersitaires  et  la 
dnrde  de  leurs  seryices.  Les  classes  et  les  traitements  qui  y  sont 
attaches  sont  personnels  et  ind^pendants  de  la  residence.  (D^crcts 
des  10^  juillet  1887,  7  janyier  et  27  juin  1892.) 

7®.  L'enseignement  secondaire  des  jeunes  fillcs  at  et^  institue.  (Loi  du 
21  decembre  1880). 

II  n'y  a  pas  eu  de  modification  dans  les  rapports  de  Venseigncment 
primaire  ayec  d'cnseignement  secondaire. 

8.  Le    nombre    des    ^oles    sccondaires    pny^es    a    diminud     depui^* 
Tingt  ans : 

On  comptait : 

en  1876         -    494  dtablissemcuts  dirig^s  par  des  Uioues. 

319  ,f  t,  ecci^siastiques. 

Total        -    803 

en  1887         -    302  dtablissements  laiaues. 

349  „  eocl^siastiques. 

Total        •    651 

cu  1894         -    239  dtablisscments  la'iques. 

;378  „  eccl^siastiques. 

Total        -    617 
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La  popnlatioD  scolaire  de  ces  ^tablissementB  n'a  pas  dimmn^  dans  la 
xndme  proportion : 

Le  uombre  des  ^l^Tes  dtait : 
en  1876  de  31,249  dans  les  ^tablissements  laiqnes. 

46,816  „  „  eccl^siastiqnes. 

Total   .  78,165 

en  1877  de  20,174  dans  les  ^tablissements  lai'qaes. 

50,085  „  f,  eocl^Biastiqaea 

Total  -  70,259 


eh  1894  de  14,214  dans  les  ^tablissements  laiqnes. 

56,340         „  „  ecolt^siastiqneB. 

Total    •  70,654 

Ces  cbiffres  accnsent  nne  diminution  sensible  dans  le  nombre  et  la 
population  scolaire  des  ^tablissements  dirig^s  par  les  laiques  cette 
diminntion  s'ezplique  par  la  difficult^  qu'^pronvcnt  des  particuliers  & 
latter  contre  la  concurrence  qui  leur  est  faite,  d'une  part  par  les  ^tablisse- 
ments  pnblics  (Ijc^ea  et  colleges),  d'autre  "p&rt,  par  les  ^tablissements  quo 
sondent  le  clerg^. 


GERMAN  BMPIES. 

Bayaria. 
Bjbfubs  received  from  tbe  Batabian  Mikister  pob  Fobjbjgn  Apfai&s. 

{Translation.) 

Sib,  Munich,  Slst  July  1894. 

Iv  your  note  of  tbe  26th  June,  alon^  with  a  printed  list  of  questions, 
yon  haye  expressed  the  wish  to  receive  reliable  information  on  Secondary 
Education  in  Bavaria,  which  shall  also  be  correct  in  connection  with  the  ; 
present  state  of  the  question. 

The  undersigned  has  not  failed  to  put  himself  in  communication  with 
the  Minister  of  Education  and  has  now  the  honour,  in  answering  the 
above-mentioned  questions,  to  place  at  your  disposal  the  following  omcial 
publications,  as  received  from  the  above-named  Minister: — 

1.  The  regulations  for  the  students  of  the  Bavarian  universities. 

2.  The  prospectus  for  the  Munich  technical  school. 

3.  The  oonoitions  of  examination  for  the  masterships  at  the  classical 

and  technical  schools  in  Bavaria. 

4.  The  regulations  for  the  classical  g3rmna8ia. 

5.  The  regulations  for  the  real  gymnasia. 

6.  The  regulations  of  the  25th  June  1894  concerning  the  organisation  of 

prO'gymnasia  aud  Latin  schools. 

7.  A  separate  printed  extract  from  the  publication  of  the  statistical 

bureau  concerning  the  principal  results  of  the  statistics  of  educa- 
tion in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  for  the  school  year  1891-1892. 
The  regulations  for  the  **  real "  schools  of  the  year  1877,  copies  of 
which  are  no  longer  to  be  had  here,  were  issued  by  Eosel,  bookseller  At 
Kempten. 

Prom  the  above-mentioned  publications  answers  to  the  majority  of  the 
questions  can  be  obtained,  especially  those  relating  to  the  passing  of  ' 
pupils  from   the  national  to    the  secondary    schools,   from   one    class 
of   secondary    schools    to   another,    and   from   the    secondary  schools 
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to  the  universities  and  technical  schools.  Further  as  to  the  connection 
between  technical  instruction  and  general  education,  as  to  the  university 
training  of  secondary  school  teachers,  as  well  as  information  on  the  fact 
that,  since  the  year  1865  (particularly  in  the  last  few  years),  important 
changes  as  rege^ds  the  organisation  in  all  the  subjects  here  under  con- 
sideration have  resulted,  as  far  as  can  be  at  present  decided,  in  a  perfectly 
corresponding  success. 

There  remain  to  be  added  separately  the  following  details : — 

Of  the  Bavarian  secondary  schools,  the  classical  and  real  gymnasia  are 
Government*  institutions ;  the  pro-gymnasia,  real  and  Latin  schools, 
belong  partly  to  the  district  {Krei^),  and  partly  to  the  community 
(Oenieinde). 

In  the  case  of  the  Grovernment  institutions  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  costs  are  defra^^od  out  of  State  funds.  The  pupils  only  contribute  a 
verv  small  proportion  by  the  payment  of  school  fees. 

The  latter  are  fixed  for  the  gymnasia : — 
For  the  three  lower  classes  -  -    30  marks  a  year. 

For  the  three  middle  classes  -  -    36      „  „ 

For  the  three  upper  classes  -  -    40       „  „ 

For  the  pro-gymnasia,  Latin,  and  real  schools  there  exist  no  uniform 
regulations  as  to  the  payment  of  school  fees,  but  it  may  be  accepted  as  a 
general  rule  that  they  are  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  gymnasia. 

Apart  from  the  help  rendered  by  private  beneficence,  poor  but 
deserving  scholars  are  assisted  by  the  remission  of  the  school  fees,  by  the 
distribution  of  school  books,  &c.,  gratis,  by  money  grants  and  scholarships 
which  are  partly  derived  from  endowments  and  partly  from  institutions, 
and  finally  by  election  as  free  scholars  in  endowed  schools. 

The  question  tliat  scholars,  on  leaving  the  secondary,  and  especially  the 
technical,  schools,  are  said  to  display  a  lack  of  desire  and  an  incapacity 
for  manual  labour,  particularly  for  the  vanous  branches  of  industry,  has 
not  been  the  subject  of  any  special  experience  in  Bavaria  in  general. 
Further,  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  those  scholars  who  pass  the 
leaving  examinations  of  the  secondary  schools  attain  in  ^enei*al  positions 
in  public  or  private  service  such  as  are  suitable  to  their  capacities,  and 
which  correspond  with  their  preliminary  education.  It  cannot  be  said 
that,  during  the  past  few  years  in  Bavaria  there  has  been  any  material 
increase  in  the  number  of  private  schools  which  pretend  to  offer  a 
substitute  for  the  instruction  imparted  at  the  public  secondary  schools. 

The  undersigned  is  pleased  also  to  make  use  of  this  opportunity  to 
assure,  &c. 

Von  Maiek. 


Hessb. 
Replies  received  through  the  Foreign  OnriCE. 

{Tra/nslation,) 

Answers  to  Queries  ok  the  Subject  ov  Sbcokbary  Education 

IK  Hesse. 

1.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Secondary  Schools  in  the  Grand 
Duchy : — 

i.  8t€Ue  Schools, 

a.  Nine  gymnasia  with  nine  classes  each  for  scholars  between  the  age 
of  nine  and  18  years. 

h.  Three  gymnasia  with  a  modern  side  {real  gymnaaien),  also  with  nine 
classes,  for  scholars  between  nine  and  18  years  of  age. 

The  above  mentioned  schools  issue  the  qualifying  certificates  for  the 
one  year  volontarv  military  service  to  those  who  have  successfully  passed 
through  the  four  highest  classes. 
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€,  Fifteen  modem  schooln  (real  achiden),  each  with  seren  classes,  for 
soholars  between  nine  and  16  years  of  age.  In  two  of  these,  scholars 
who  propose  to  go  afterwards  to  a  gymnasium  .are  given  speoial  prepara- 
tory instmction  in  Latin  and  G-reek.  These  schools  may  also  give  the 
qualifying  certificate  for  the  one  year  voluntary  military  service. 

The  course  of  instruction  given  in  them  is  enclosed. 

The  majority  of  these  schools  are  connected  with  preparatory  schools 
for  children  between  the  age  of  six  and  nine.  They  are  partly  maintained 
by  the  State  and  partly  by  the  towns  in  which  they  are  situated. 

ii.  Municipal  Schooli. 

a.  One  modern  school,  whose  course  of  instruction  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  State  modern  schools.  It  is  competent  to  issue  the  certificates  for 
the  one  year  voluntary  military  service  to  those  who  pass  a  final 
examination  under  the  supervision  of  a  G-ovemment  Commissioner. 

h.  One  modem  school  where  scholars  are  also  prepared  for  the 
gymnasia,  and  in  which  the  course  of  instructiou  is  that  of  the  State 
schools. 

c.  Five  secondary  girl  schools,  which  are  conducted  in  the  manner 
explained  in  the  enclosed  Report  on  the  Victoria  School  at  Darmstadt. 
With  the  Victoria  School  is  connected  a  seminary  for  female  school 
teachers. 

d.  In  addition  to  these  regular  schools  there  are  also  23  preparatory 
schools,  whose  educational  programme  aad  objects  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  State  schools  and  of  the  secondary 
girls  schools.  They  have  as  a  rule  been  started  as  private  schools,  and 
have  been  taken  over  by  their  respective  towns. 

The  State  schools  and  the  municipal  girl  schools  are  placed  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Education  Department.  The  preparatory  municipal 
schools,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  the  first  instance  under  the  control  of 
their  respective  district  school  boards,  and  only  in  the  second  instance 
under  that  of  the  above-named  department. 

iii.  Private  Schools, 

Private  schools  do  not  play  a  great  r61e  in  the  Grand  Duchy,  the 
educational  wants  of  the  population  being  sufficiently  supplied  by  Lhe 
existing  state  and  municipal  schools.  They  are  in  the  first  instance 
imder  tne  control  of  their  respective  district  school  boards,  and  in  the 
second  under  that  of  the  Department  of  Education.  The  appointment  of 
their  teachers  requires  the  approval  of  this  Department.  They  do  not 
receive  any  grant  from  State  or  communal  funds. 

a.  Three  private  secondary  schools,  which  follow  in  all  essentials  the 
course  of  instruction  given  in  the  modern  schools.  They  are  competent 
to  give  certificates  for  the  one  year  voluntary  military  service  to  those 
who  pass  the  final  examination  under  the  supervision  of  a  Government 
Oommissioner. 

h.  Seven  secondary  private  schools  for  boys  without  authority  to  give 
these  certificates. 

The  principal  establishment  of  this  class  is  the  "  Mary  Institute  of 
School  Brothers,"  at  Mainz,  which  prepares  boys  for  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  of  the  State  schools. 

c.  Eight  small  secondary  private  schools  for  boys  and  girls. 

d.  Twenty-three  higher  private  schools  for  girls,  of  which  ten  are  of 
average  size  and  follow  in  all  essentials  the  course  of  instruction  given  in 
the  regular  higher  schools  for  girls.  Five  of  them  have  EngHsh  femije 
teachers. 

2.  In  five  gymnasia  all  expenses  not  covered  by  the  scholars*  fees  are 
paid  by  the  Stato.  In  the  Mainz  Gymnasium  these  expenses  are  paid 
out  of  a  public  fund — the  Mainz  University  Fund.  In  Worms  and 
Offenbach,  the  school  buildings  are  provided  by  the  respective  towns  and 
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all  other  expenses  not  covered  by  the  scholars'  fees  are  paid  by  the  State. 
In  the  Lanbach  Gymnaeinm  the  town  provides  the  school  buildings  and 
gives  an  annual  grant  of  2261.,  while  a  further  annual  grant  of  5002.  is 
paid  out  of  the  family  exchequer  of  the  Counts  of  Solius-Lanbach.  All 
other  expenses  not  covered  oy  the  scholars'  fees  are  defrayed  by  the 
State.  In  the  case  of  gymnasia  with  a  modem  side  (real  gymnasien), 
and  the  more  important  modem  schools  (real  schulen),  the  towns  provide 
the  school  buildings  and  defray  all  material  expenses,  while  the  personal 
expenses  are  paid  out  of  the  scholars'  fees.  -^7  remaining  expenses  are 
borne  in  equal  shares  by  the  town  and  by  the  State.  In  the  case  of  the 
other  State  modem  schools  the  towns  provide  the  school  buildings  and 
give  a  fixed  annual  granc,  while  the  State  defrays  all  the  other  expenses 
which  are  not  covered  by  the  scholars  fees. 

The  total  cost  of  the  State  pchools.  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  rent  of 
the  school  buildings,  amounts  to  about  737,500{.,  of  which  sum  312,0007. 
are  covered  by  the  scholars'  fees,  93,5001.  are  paid  by  the  communes, 
82,500Z.  by  other  public  fVmds,  and  249,500Z.  by  the  State. 

The  rate  of  the  scholars*  fees  is  fixed  in  all  cases,  and  is  not  affected  by 
any  fluctuation  in  expenditure. 

They  amount  in  the  more  important  mrmnasia  and  real  gymnasia  to 
52.  4e.  in  the  six  upper,  and  to  41, 16«.  in  the  three  lower  classes. 

h.  In  the  smaller  gymnasia  to  41.  16a.  and  41.  4$.  respectivelv. 

c.  In  tbe  more  important  modem  schools  to  41.  48.  in  the  Ist  and  2nd, 
to  3Z.  168.  in  the  3rd  and  4th,  to  3L  2a.  in  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  classes ; 
and 

d.  In  the  other  modem  schools  to  32.  4«.  in  classes  I.  to  III.,  and  to 
21. 17a.  in  classes  IV.  to  VII. 

3.  Scholars  can  go  from  an  elementary  to  a  higher  school  or  passing  an 
entrance  examination  to  show  that  they  possess  the  proper  standard  of 
efficiency.  Promotions  from  one  class  to  another  of  a  secondary  school 
take  place  at  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year,  when  a  conference  of  the 
school  teachers  is  held  tx)  decide  as  to  which  of  the  pupils  have  attained  a 
sufficient  degree  of  efficiency  in  thdir  respective  classes  to  warrant  their 
promotion  to  a  higher  one. 

The  right  of  admission  to  the  universities  and  to  the  public  examinations 
held  there  is  acquired  on  passing  a  special  matriculatton  examination 
{maturiidts-prufuyig)  at  the  gymnasia  and  realgymnasia. 

Aid  is  given  to  poor  scholars  of  promise  by  the  remission  of  all  fees.- 
Five  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  scholars  can  be  admitted  ft*ee,  the 
conditions  required  being  ability,  want  of  means  and  merit. 

4.  The  best  means  of  attaining  this  end  has  been  found  to  consist  in  the 
snitable  training  of  the  teachers  and  in  the  general  system  of  instruction 
adopted  in  the  higher  classes.  Care  must  be  taken  to  lay  down  and  to 
revise,  as  occasion  requires,  the  rules  governing  the  examination  of 
teachers  for  the  secondary  schools,  to  introduce  from  time  to  time 
changes  in  the  course  of  instruction  and  in  the  regulations  for  the  matri- 
culation examinations  and  to  make  a  proper  selection  of  teachers,  especially 
of  the  head  master.  Occasional  visits  of  inspection  should  also  be  paid 
to  the  schools  by  the  controlling  authorities. 

5.  Candidates  for  the  post  of  a  secondary  school  teacher  must  spend  at 
least  three  years  at  a  univereity  and  pass  the  examination  prescribed. 
They  have  then  to  go  through  a  year's  course  at  a  teachers  seminary 
in  order  to  qualify  themselves  practically  for  their  profession.  The  first 
establishment  of  this  nature  was  founded  at  the  Giessen  Gymnasium  in 
the  year  1876.  A  second  one  was  established  in  1888,  and  is  at  present 
attached  to  the  Darmstadt  Gymnasium.  The  statutes  relative  to  the 
organisation  of  these  seminaries,  which  are  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
universities,  are  enclosed. 

After  leaving  the  seminary,  candidates  have  to  undergo  a  further 
practical  course  of  a  year  at  one  of  the  secondary  schools,  and  on  the 
successful  completion  of  this  course  they  obtain  a  teacher's  certificate. 
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Special  funds  are  provided  in  the  budget  to  defray  tbe  travelling 
expenaes  of  teachers  engaged  in  a  course  of  archnological  studies,  <xt  in 
the  study  of  modern  languages. 

6.  Oases  of  this  kind  are  not  rery  often  met  with  in  the  G-rand  Duchy, 
and  never  to  such  an  extent  as  to  necessitate  any  preventive  measures  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Scholars  of  this  class  do  not,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  frequent  the  secondary  schools  in  any  great 
numbers. 

7.  In  the  matter  of  secondary  education  considerable  changes  have 
taken  place  since  the  year  1865,  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the 

general  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Germany  since  that  date.     They 
ave  occurred  in  many  different  directions : — 

i.  Organisation  of  Secondary  8chooU, 

a.  Outwai*dly  their  organisation  has  been  very  little  altered,  but  their 
number  has  risen  from  six  to  nine.  Their  course  of  instruction  has 
repeatedly  undergone  revision  with  the  object  of  bringing  the  demands 
4>f  the  present  day  for  a  more  modern  education,  into  harmony  with  the 
ideas  of  general  calture,  and  the  observance  of  approved  traditions. 

h,  Beal  gymnasia. — These  institutions  are  of  recent  creation. 

c.  Modem  schools.«^Their  number  has  risen  from  10  to  15,  and  the 
schools  themselves  have  been  transformed  from  schools  of  three  and  four 
classes,  finishing  with  the  14th  year  into  seven  class  schools  continuing  on 
to  the  16th  vear. 

of,  Seconoary  girls'  schools. — The  number  of  the  regular  schools  of  this 
class  has  risen  from  three  to  five,  while  from  being  schools  for  girls  under 
14  years  of  age  they  have  become  higher  schools  for  girls  up  to  16  years 
of  ago.  One  of  them,  the  Victoria  School  at  Darmstadt,  has  since  1877 
been  in  connection  with  a  seminary  for  female  school  teachers. 

ii.  Teoichera, 

The  answer  to  Query  5  has  already  said  all  that  is  necessary  respecting 
their  training. 

iii.  The  Organisation  of  Elemenktry  Education, 

This  is  regulated  by  the  Popular  School  Law  of  June  16,  1874. 

All  tbe  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  regard  to  education  have 
followed  a  natural  course  of  development,  and  been  adopted  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  times. 

8.  The  number  of  private  schools  has  decreased  of  late  years.  This 
fact  is  to  be  explained  by  the  extension  and  increase  of  the  secondary 
public  schools  during  tbe  last  20  years. 


Pbussia. 

Replies  received  through  the  Foreigh  Office. 

{Translaiion.) 
1.  In  Prussia  there  are : — 

(tt.)  206  higher  schools  entirely  supported  by  the  State. 

6  endowed  schools  under  Crown  patronage. 

7  schools,  the  income  of  which  is  derived  partly  from  the 

State,  and  partly  from  other  sources. 
if).)  293  municipal  schools,  and  schools  supported  by  endowments 
but  not  under  Crown  patronage. 
17  private  schools  mit  Militarberechtigung,  i.e.,  at  which  the 
examination  Qualifying  for  the  shorter  term  of  military 
service  ?s  held. 
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years  at  a  training  college,  where  they  reoeive  practioal  preparation  for 
tkeir  profefision  under  the  guidance  of  the  director  and  senior  mastein. 
These  training  colleges  are  connected  with  secondary  schools,  but  have 
no  connection  with  the  universities. 

6.  Of  coarse  it  occasionally  happens  that  some  scholars  attend  the 
higher  schools  who  would  have  done  better  in  practical  employments,  but 
w&en  they  leave  school  they  hare  no  inclination  for  such  work,  and  find 
it  difficult  to  obtain  any  employment.  The  reason  why  young  men  crowd 
into  the  so-called  higher  professions  is  to  be  found,  not  so  much  in  the 
higher  remnneration  which  these  professions  offer,  as  in  the  greater  esteem 
with  which  their  members  are  regarded. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  newly  established  modern  (IcUeifdose)  schools  to 
prepare  boys  for  practical  employments  whilst  giving  a  general  education 
at  tne  same  time. 

7.  A  full  answer  to  this  question  would  require  the  whole  history  of 
Prussian  schools  for  the  last  30  years.  I  can  only  refer  to  the  regulations 
for  secondary  schools,  and  to  the  Prussian  Journal  (Central  hlatt)  of 
Education  for  curricula. 

8.  Private  schools  which  prepare  for  the  public  secondary  schools  have 
been  largely  established  of  late  years  in  big  towns.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  rapid  increase  of  population  has  outstripped  the  provision 
made  in  public  schools. 


KiSGDOK  OF  Saxony. 

Beflibs  received  from  Professor  KucH£K]tRi8T£R,  of  the 

ScHOLA  Thokana,  Leipzig. 

1.  There  are  in  Saxony  17  classical  gymnasia,  nine  ascending  classes. 
Scholars  must  have  attended  the  elementary  schools,  for  three  or  four 
years  previously,  and  have  passed  a  leaving  examination. 

Out  of  these  17  institutions  two  in  Dresden  and  two  in  Leipzig  are 
supporfced  by  the  town  alone,  one,  the  Yitzthumaches  Gymnasium,  in 
Dresden,  is  partly  supported  by  the  income  arising  from  the  foundation 
of  a  certain  Count  v.  Yitzthum ;  the  remaining  ones  are  supported  by 
the  State.  The  two  first  mentioned  schools  have  only  the  six  upper 
classes ;  students  must  prepare  for  these  schools  in  other  gymnasia. 
There  are  no  private  schools  of  this  rank  except  the  above-mentioned 
Yitzthumsches  Gymnasium. 

2.  Ten  Bealgymnasia  with  nine  classes  like  the  classical  gymnasia. 
Three  are  supported  by  the  State,  and  seven  by  the  municipality. 

3.  Twenty-four  Roalschulen  with  six  classes.  These  must  according  to 
the  law  all  be  supported  by  the  municipality ;  nevertheless  all  of  them 
receive  an  annual  subsidy  from  the  State  of  12,000  marks,  except  three  in 
Leipzig,  and  one  in  Dresden  and  Chemnitz.  ■  In  return  for  this  the 
minister  claims  the  right  to  appoint  the  principal,  and  the  senior  masters, 
even  if  the  municipal  authorities  do  not  voluntarily  make  ever  all  the 
appointments  to  him. 

Schools  of  this  rank  are  also  carried  on  as  private  enterprises.  There 
are  three  such  schools  in  Leipzig,  and  eight  in  Dresden  whose  leaving 
examinations  are  recognised  uy  the  State,  while  some  others  also  exist 
which  do  not  receive  recognition. 

School  foes  in  the  higher  grade  schools  (i.e.,  those  with  nine  classes) 
amount  to  120  marks.  Parents  who  are  not  ratepayers  pay  150  or  180 
marks.  In  the  lower  schools  (those  with  six  classes)  the  fees  vary  in 
different  towns  from  60  to  ISO  marks,  the  smaller  amount  being  the  more 
general. 

Pupils  entering  Gymnasia,  Bealgymnasia,  and  Bealschulen,  must  have 
attended  an  elementary  school  for  at  least  three  years.  In  the  case  of 
Gymnasia  and  Bealgymnasia,  the  limit  is  generally  four  years. 
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ProriBion  is  made  for  clevor  but  poor  Btudents  by  meanB  of  free  places 
or  boTBariee. 

The  three  lower  claBsee  of  the  G^ymnasia  and  Bealgynmasia  are  so 
arranged  that  scholars  can  pass  without  difficalty  from  one  kind  of  school 
to  the  other. 

Gymnasia  and  Bealschalen  are  not  classified  upon  any  common 
principle,  but  most  Bealschnlen  have  throe  dasses  m.whicn  Latin  is 
taught  parallel  with  their  three  lower  forms,  so  that  their  pupils  may  also 
pass  on  without  difficulty  into  the  lower  forms  of  the  higher  schools. 

Only  students  who  have  attended  the  hi|^er  schools  and  paesed  their 
leaving  examination  can  be  admitted  to  study  for  the  four  learned 
professions,  and  later  on  to  the  State  examination.  In  Leineig,  however, 
chemists  are  admitted  who  have  passed  the  lower  school  examination, 
proTided  that  Latin  was  one  of  their  compulsory  subjects.  Teachers  from 
training  colleges  are  also  admitted  if  they  haye  obtained  '*fzood"  or 
"  yeiy  good  "  m  their  examination.  They  may  then  proceed  to  the  State 
examination  in  pedago^,  and  obtain  their  doctor's  degree. 

Technical  education  is  provided  in  special  trade  schools  {Oewerbeschulen) 
which  only  admi  t  students  who  haye  finished  their  general  education,  unless 
the7  wish  to  carry  on  their  general  and  technical  education  side  by  side. 

The  professional  education  of  teachers  is  g^ven  in  training  colleges. 
These  are  generally  in  direct  relations  with  the  universitieB,  but  quite 
recently  some  haye  been  placed  under  the  direction  of  gynmasium 
masters. 

The  number  of  scholars  who  take  up  any  trade  after  leaving  the  above- 
named  schools  is  so  small  that  no  trus^orthy  information  is  available 
with  regard  to  them. 

No  general  change  has  taken  place  in  the  curriculum  of  Gtynmasia  or 
Bealgymnasia  during  the  last  30  years,  though  in  certain  particulars 
alterations  have  beei^made  boHi  in  the  subjects  taught  and  in  the  system 
of  examination.  GTeneraUy  speaking,  scholftstic  arrangements  in  Saxony 
correspond  to  those  of  Prussia. 

Beatschulen  date  mostly  from  1865  and  1870. 

No  fundamental  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  system  of 
elementary  education. 

The  number  of  private  schools  remains  much  the  same  as  30  years  ago ; 
any  slight  increase  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  growth  of  population  in 
the  larger  towns. 


KlHGDOM  07  SaXOKT. 

Bbfli£s  received  from  Dr.  Thsodob  Yooel. 

It  is  assumed  that  ''secondary  schools"  include  only  such  schools  as 
ofier.to  young  men  an  education  higher  than  elementary  and  more  liberal 
than  that  afibrded  by  technical  schools. 

I  therefore  omit  all  mention  of  the  253  schools  in  the  kingdom  which 
afford  special  practical  training  for  various  kinds  of  trades,  and  also  those 
schools  which  are  intended  as  a  preparation  for  professional  occupationsy 
Buch  aa  military,  commercial,  and  agricultural  schools. 

There  are  besides  these  73  secondary  schools  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony, 
namely  17  gymnasia,  10  Beal  Q-ymnasia,  29  Bealschnlen,  in  which  Latin  is 
not  taught,  and  17  normal  schools  for  primary  education. 

1.  Only  six  out  of  the  73  schools  are  private  venture  schools,  and  these 
are  all  Bealschnlen.  The  rest  are  State  or  communal  endowed  schools, 
with  or  without  State  subsides. 

2.  In  accordance  with  an  order  of  December  2nd  1889,  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  education  in  Gymnasia,  Beal  Gymnaaia,  and  Bealschnlen,  is  covered 
by  fees ;  but  in  normal  schools  for  teachers  the  proportion  of  fees  to  the 
total  cost  is  about  1 :  23.  No  important  change  has .  taken  place  since 
the  above  date. 
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3.  All  scholars  admitted  to  any  secondary  school  mnst  pass  an  entrance 
examination.  Children  entering  the  lower  forms  of  a  Qymnasium  or  Beal- 
Hchnle  mnst  have  attended  an  approved  elementary  school  for  three  or 
fonr  years.  Persons  entering  the  lower  classes  of  a  normal  school  mnst 
have  reached  the  highest  standard  of  a  middle  elementary  school. 

The  cnrricalnm  of  the  four  different  grades  of  schools  is  so  far  similar 
that  a  transition  may  generally  be  made  from  any  class  in  one  grade  to 
the  corresponding  class  in  another  grade  without  any  special  private 
preparation.  This  transition  can  only  be  effected  in  the  three  lower 
classes  of  Gymnasia  and  Beal  Gymnasia ;  the  same  rule  holds  good  with 
regard  to  the  transfer  of  the  students  of  gymnasia  to  the  lower  classes  of 
Realschulen.  Thanks  to  these  arrangements,  changes  seldom  take  place  ; 
but  if  the  transition  is  regarded  as  convenient  and  desirable,  all  possible 
fiK^ilities  for  it  are  accorded. 

High  schools  do  not  hold  entrance  examinations.  Universities  and 
higher  technical  schools  admit  to  full  privileges  only  those  students  who 
have  obtained  the  leaving  certificate  of  a  gymnasium,  or,  for  some 
branches  of  philosophy,  that  of  a  Beal  Gymnasium.  The  conditions  of 
entrance  to  lower  technical  schools  (Fach4och  Schulen)  need  not  be 
considered  here. 

In  all  these  schools  provision  is  made  for  the  assistance  of  clever  aoid 
diligent  students  in  poor  circumstances.  In  schools  supported  bv  the 
State  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  income  may  be  used*  in  remission  oi  fees. 
Scholarships  for  poor  students  are  attached  to  nearly  all  schools ;  ihesQ 
are  proviaed  partly  by  the  State  or  Commune  and  partly  out  of 
endowments. 

4.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that  technical  instruction  is  not  given  in 
any  of  the  78  above-mentioned  schools.  The  only  technical  schools  which 
need  be  considered  here  are  the  agricultural  and  commercial  schools, 
which  are  so  afiBliated  to  the  Beal  Gymnasia  at  Ddbeln  and  Zittau  that 
students  in  their  three  lower  classes  receive  instruction  together.  As, 
however,  this  system  is  confined  to  two  small  institutions,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  give  further  details  with  regard  to  it,  especially  as  there  is 
no  other  connexion  between  these  institutions  and  the  Beal  Gymnasia  in 
question. 

5.  All  teachers  in  the  73  middle  schools  mast  have  passed  the  State 
examination  for  teachers.  Science  teachers  in  Gymnasia  and  Beal- 
gymnasia  must,  as  a  rule,  have  received  a  university  education  and  have 
passed  the  State  examination  for  teachers  in  higher  schools  or  for  theo- 
lo^cal  students.  Distinguished  elementary  teachers  can  also  receive 
scientific  instruction  within  certain  limits  at  training  colleges  and  Beal- 
schulen.  Special  teachers  for  music^  writing,  gymnastics,  and  drawing, 
must  at  least  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  one  or,  preferably, 
in  several  technical  subjects. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  theoretical  and  practical  training  of  teachers 
at  the  university  by  means  of  lectures  aud  practical  work.  Pedagogy  is, 
moreover,  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  State  examination  which  teachers  are 
obliged  to  pass.  After  passing  this  examination  persons  who  intend  to 
teach  in  secondary  schools  must  serve  for  one  year  in  a  certain  school 
without  remuneration,  under  the  direction  of  experienced  teachers. 

•  6.  The  number  of  poor  l>oys  without  any  special  ability  who  attend 
secondary  schools  in  Saxony  is  not  large,  or  at  any  rate  not  large  enough 
to  cause  anxiety.  The  reason  of  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  existence  of  so 
many  technical  schools,  and  of  the  29  modern  Bealschulen  which  do  not 
keep  their  scholars  beyond  the  age  at  which  experience  has  shown  that 
the  transition  to  ])ractical  work  may  bo  most  easily  made. 

7.  Since  18t>5  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  systems  of  education 
in  Saxony  have  undergone  considerable  changes.  For  the  existing 
regulations  with  regard  to  Gymnasia,  Real  gymnasia,  Bealschulen,  ana 
training  colleges — except  for  some  slight  changes  recently  made  in  the 
curriculum  of  gymnasia — see  '*  Higher  Schools  in  Saxony,"  by  L.  Phillipp. 
Dresden,  Meinhold  and  Son.     Information  as  to  the  elementary  school 
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•STBtem  may  be  found  in  "The  Law  on  Elementary  Edncation  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony,*'  Dresden,  Meinhold  and  Son. 

8.  Private  schoola  of  the  kind  in  question  have  not  recently  increased 
in  number,  but  a  large  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  trade 
and  technical  schools  carried  on  by  priyate  persons.  The  number  of 
private  preparatory  schools  has  increased,  and  so  have  the  schools  which 
take  boys  after  they  leave  the  public  elementary  schools.  With  the 
■exception,  however,  of  the  six  schools  mentioned  in  Question  1,  the 
number  of  private  schools  intended  to  serve  as  substitutes  for  public 
elementary  schools  is  very  small,  only  59,  as  compared  with  2,253  public 
schools,  and  these  are  chiefly  girls'  scnools. 


Kthodok  of  Saxont. 
Beplies  received  from  Mr.  Henbt  Felkin,  of  Chemnitz,  Saxony. 

Before  replying  to  the  questions  put  by  the  Boyal  Commissioners,  a 
-few  remarks  are  needful  to  make\he  answers  clear. 

In  answering  them  I  refer  to  Saaoonv  only,  not  to  Germany  in  general. 
Saxony  has  a  very  complete  system  of  education  of  a  high  order  in  all  its 
branches,  and  forms  a  convenient  unit  for  comparison  with,  say,  London. 
Saxony  had  a  population  at  the  last  census  in  1890  of  8,502,6iB4,  about 
half  a  million  less  than  London ;  comparisons  can  thus  be  made  as  to  the 
education  provided  for  each. 

The  statistics  quoted  are  taken  from  the  second  or  last  "  Report  on  the 
"  Wh«)le  of  the  Education  (G-eneral  and  Technical)  Institutions  in 
**  Saxony,"  prepared  by  order  of  the  Ministers  for  Education,  Home 
Afiairs,  Finance,  and  War,  under  whose  superintendence  they  are  placed. 
The  statistics  collected  were  taken  on  2nd  December  1889,  and  comprise 
every  school  in  Saxony.  This  most  valuable  and  interesting  report 
contains  a  picture  in  figures  of  the  total  means  and  expense  of  probably 
the  best  organised  educationfd  system  in  Grermany,  and  consequently  in 
Europe.  Appended  to  this  report  is  a  summary  of  all  the  schools, 
numbers  of  teachers  and  pupils,  amounts  granted  by  the  State  and 
municipalities  or  communes,  amounts  raised  by  school  fees,  and  the  total 
•costs  of  each  class  of  school.  I  have  translated  this  summary,  and  append 
it  for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners  and  for  reference. 

Under  secondary  schools  I  include  the  G-ymnasien,  Eeal-Gymnasien, 
Real,  higher  mercantile,  and  higher  Girls'  schools,  and  also  (Seminaries 
or  training  colleges  for  elementary  school  teachers,  both  male  and  female. 
As  the  Commissioners  are  doubtless  aware,  the  Gymnasien  are  classical 
schools,  with  Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics,  and  some  modern  languages, 
and  have  nine  classes  or  forms;  the  Real- Gymnasien  are  modern-side 
schools,  based  on  modern  sciences  and  languages,  but  with  Latin,  and 
have  also  nine  classes;  the  Real  schools  are  the  same  as  the  Real- 
Gymnasien,  but  with  no  Latin,  and  have  only  six  classes,  equivalent  to 
the  six  lower  classes  of  the  Real-Gyronasien ;  the  higher  mercantile 
schools  are  also  modem-side  schools  with  special  mercantile  courses,  and 
have  three  classes.    They  have  also  lower  divisions  for  apprentices. 

In  all  these  schools  a  pupil  is  supposed  to  pass  a  class  in  a  year  ;  if  not 
sufficiently  forward  to  do  tnis,  he  must  remain  another  year.  Pupils  are 
never  allowed  to  pass  from  one  class  to  another  in  the  middle  of  the 
school  year.*  The  removal  always  takes  place  at  Easter,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year,  and  is  determined  by  the  result  of  the  last  annual 
class  examination.  The  Standards  for  each  rhms  or  form  are  uniform^  i,e., 
all  the  Gymnasien  have  the  same  form  standards,  Real- Gymnasien  the 
same,  and  Real  schools  also. 

The  Gymnasien  and  Real-Gymnasien  are  distinct  kinds  of  schools, 
with  entirely  different  aims,  although  the  three  lowest  classes  are  almost 


•  J^oTE.—An  schools  throufrliout  Germany,  of  every  class,  begin  the  school  year  at  Easter. 
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ftlike,  and  it  must  not  be  snpposed  they  are  higher  or  lower  grades  of  the 
same  kind  or  Bchool,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Beal-G-ymnasien  and  Beal 
schools.  The  Gymnasium  is  a  hnmanistic  classical  school  with  mathe- 
matics, and  some  modern  languages.  The  Beal-Gymnasium  is  based  on 
the  ''  Bealien  *'  modem  sciences  and  languages,  but  with  Latin.  In 
Flmssia,  the  Ober-Beal  school  is  similar  to  the  Heal-Gj'mnasium,  but 
without  Latin.  The  Beal  schools  have  been  prevalent  m  Prussia  for 
many  years,  but  have  only  spread  in  Saxony  since  1866  for  reasons  given 
later  on. 

The  mercantile  schools  are  public,  and  have  mostly  grown  up  within 
the  last  30  years.  They  were  founded  by  local  enterprise,  and  are  under 
the  management  of  local  public  bodies.  They  supply  a  good  modem 
education  leading  up  to  mercantile  careers. 

In  considering  Secondary  Education  and  schools  in  Saxony  or  G^rmany^ 
the  influence  of  the  so-called  one-year  volunteer  military  certificate  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of,  its  effects  both  on  schools  and  their  curricnlums, 
on  teachers  and  pupils  alike,  being  far-reaching  and  wide-spread.  It  has,, 
in  fact,  created  one  class  of  schools  and  re-momded  others.  The  German 
military  seririce  is  for  three  years.  Young  men,  however,  who  have 
attained  a  certain  level  of  education,  are  permitted  to  volunteer  to  do 
their  service  in  one  ^ear,  under  certain  concUtions.  This  is  a  great  boon 
to  Uie  higher  and  middle  classes,  indeed,  to  anyone  who  can  obtain  the 
concession  and  afford  the  expense.  An  examination  must  be  passed  by 
the  volunteer  to  show  whetner  he  has  attained  the  requircnl  standard. 
The  secondary  schools,  especially  the  Beal-Gymnasien  and  Beal  schools* 
laid  themselves  out  to  qui^ify  their  pupils  to  pass  this  examination,  and 
with  success.  In  time,  however,  certain  schools  received  from  the 
Goa^emment  the  valuable  concession,  that  pupils  passing  their  final  public 
examination  with  a  certain  number  of  marks,  were  at  once  admitted  to 
the  one  year's  military  service  without  undergoing  any  further  exami- 
nation; their  final  certificates  were  acknowledged  by  the  military 
anthorities  as  sufficient. 

.  This  concession  at  once  stamps  a  school  possessing  it  as  being  of  a 
certain  rank  or  position,  for  the  Minister  of  Bdncation  must  first  be 
satisfied  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  its  curriculum,  and  efficiency  of  its 
teaching.  The  final  examination,  too,  takes  place  in  public,  by  writing 
and  viva  voce  in  the  presence  of  a  Government  commissioner,  who  has  to 
be  satisfied  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  successful  candidates. 

The  certificates  of  the  lower  second  class  (Untersecimda)  of  the  Gym- 
nasien  or  Beal-Gymnasien,  and  of  the  highest  class  of  the  Beal  schools 
and  of  most  (not  all)  of  the  higher  mercantile  schools  in  Saxony,  qualify 
for  th|B  one-year  volunt-eer  service. 

The  Gymnasien,  Beal-Gymnasien,  Beal,  and  higher  girls'  schools  are 
nnder  the  Minister  for  Education,  the  Mercantile  schools  are  under  the 
Home  Minister,  and  the  training  colleges  under  the  Minister  for 
Education. 

Saxony  affords  a  good  example  of  a  small  State  well  supplied  with 
excellent  and  suitable  schools,  primary,  secondary,  technical,  leading 
fircMn  one  up  to  another  on  to  the  university  and  the  varioua  professions, 
a«  well  as  to  mercantile  and  industrial  pursuits,  lower  and  higher.  A 
moat  important  fact  bearing  on  the  usefulness  of  the  secon&ir  and 
technical  schools  is,  that  they  are  located  where  they  are  most  needed,  in 
the  larger  centres,  so  that  the  pupils  can  attend  them  while  living  at 
home.  The  heavy  expense,  such  as  that  often  incurred  in  England  in 
sending  a  boy  to  a  *' public  school,"  is  thus  avoided.  The  fees,  too,  are 
low.  A  boy  can  get  as  good  a  classical  education  in  the  Gymnasien  at 
Chemnitz  for  61.  a  year  as  at  Eton  or  Harrow  if  his  family  lives  in  the 
town,  or  as  good  a  modem-side  education  at  the  Beal-Gymnasium  in  the 
same  place,  also  for  61.  a  year,  as  at  Clifton.  The  fees  for  the  Beal 
schools  vary  from  about  SI.  to  61,  a  year. 

The  seminaries  or  colleges  for  training  elementary  school  teachers, 
male  and  female,  in  Saxon j^,  which  also  belong  to  the  secondMry  schools, 
aie  considered  model  institutions  of  their  kmd.    Their  object,  as  their 
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name  implies,  is  to  train  teachers  for  the  public  elementaxr  schools. 
Tliey  take  pupils  in  their  15th  or  16th  year,  at  the  close  of  the  elementary 
school  course,  and  have,  mostly,  six  classes,  taking  the  stndents  up  to 
their  20th  or  21st  ^ear.  Fonr  of  these  colleges  are  private  fotrndations, 
the  rest  are  State  institutions ;  but  all  are  almost  entirely  supported  bv 
the  State.  Practising  schools  are  attached  to  them  or  at  their  disposal. 
It  is  to  the  excellent  training  which  the  teachers  undergo  in  these 
seminaries  that  Saxony  owes  the  high  standard  of  success  attained  in 
her  elementary  schools.  These  training  colleges  are  almost  all  boarding 
colleges. 

The  Military  School  at  Dresden,  called  the  '*  Cadetten-Corps/*  is 
equiTalent  to  a  Beal-G^mnasium.  1  have  not  included  it  in  the  list  of 
secondary  schools.    It  is  entirely  maintained  out  of  Imperial  funds. 

1.  Many  secondary  schools  are  provided  bv  the  State,  a  considerable 
number  by  the  larger  towns,  and  some  by  tne  smaller  towns,  aided  hj 


subventions  from  the  State.  A  few  are  old  foundations.  Local  enterprise 
has  also  bad  to  do,  in  the  past,  with  the  founding  of  some  of  these 
secondary  schools.  Schools  provided  by  private  enterprise  are  very  few, 
and  mostly  attended  by  foreigners. 

In  Saxony  in  1880  there  were — 

50  public  secondary  schools,  with  13,178  pupils. 
32      „  „       (mercantile)  „     3,364      ,, 

and  only     8  private  schools  „     1,261      „      many  of  whom 

were  foreigners. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  the  report  before  named,  show  the 
statistics  of  these  schools,  their  cost,  and  now  much  is  contributed  by 
the  State,  the  municipalities,  and  from  pupils'  fees.  From  this  it  will-  be 
seen  that  the  secondarv  schools  of  Saxony  are  almost  entirely  State  and 
municipal,  or  connected  with  some  public  body. 
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Public  Schools.  Tic,  Oym- 
rakien,  Beal-GymnMien. 
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Mercantile  schools    - 

Private  schools 

Training  odlleses  for  ele- 
mentajry  school  teachers, 
male  and  female    - 
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13A78  ;  107*440  \  68,881 
3;S64  I  18,184  I  436 
1^261  Unknown    None 


2,487       61361 


44^483 
686 

None 


£    I 

66.827 
16,223 


801 


6^406*1      — 


Unknown 


2,664 


*  To  the  above  State  snbvention  must  be  added  9JBB81,  tor  pensions  sranted  by  the  State  to 
teachers,  male  and  female,  in  secondary  schools,  or  tbeir  wives  and  children. 

2.  From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
mercantile  schools,  they  are  almost  entirely  self-supporting,  the  total 
cost  being  nearly  met  by  the  fees  of  the  pupils. 

In  the  case  of  the  G-ymnasien,  the  Beal-Q-ymnasien,  Real  and  higher 
girls'  schools,  ib  may  be  roughly  stated  that  the  State  provides  a  trifle 
ksB  than  one-third,  the  municipalities  provide  a  little  less  than  one- 
fourth,  the  pupils'  fees  provide  a  trifle  more  than  one-third,  and  the 
balance  comes  trom  various  sources,  mostly  endowments.  The  training 
colleges  are  almost  entirely  supported  by  the  State.  There  seems  to 
be  no  principle  determining  the  proportion.  Each  school  gets  what  it 
can. 
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3.  By  haviug  well-organised  systems  of  primaiy  and  secondary  schooler 
especially  the  former,  with  well-defined  and  uniform  standards  for  each 
class  or  form.  To  make  this  clear,  and  show  its  influence  in  proyiding 
facUitiee  for  the  passing  of  scholars  from  one  school  to  another,  as  the 
question  inquires,  some  details  must  be  entered  into. 

Ist.  As  to  the  primary  or  public  elementary  schools.  These  are  prac^ 
tically  uniform  all  through  the  country,  and  consist  mostly  of  eight 
classes,  some  few  of  the  *'  higher  citizens  schools  "  having  ten.  All  the 
children  begin  their  education  in  them,  and  pass  through  them  unless 
removed  to  a  higher  school.  The  eighc  classes  or  forms  should  be  got 
through  in  eight  years,  one  year  in  each  class.  Each  class  has  its  pre- 
scribed standard,  which  must  be  passed  by  the  pupil,  or  he  has  to  remain 
a  second  year,  and  cannot  pass  on  to  the  next.  These  class  standards 
are  uniform  in  Saxony,  being  somewhat  higher  in  the  towns  than  in  the 
country. 

^rhe  classes  are  as  follows : — 

•KT         1  A    ^  /  8t^  7th  6th    5th    4th     3rd    2nd    1st  Class  or  Form. 
JNormai  Age^^^j^  ^^^  g^^  ^^^^  j^^j^  jg^j^   ^^^^  ^^^^  ^ew. 

The  progress  and  position  in  the  school  of  each  pupil  is  annually 
recorded,  with  other  details  as  to  ability,  attendance,  diligence,  &o,,  in  a 
tabulated  form  on  his  certificate,  so  that  his  efficiency  and  the  exact  stage 
he  has  attained  at  any  time  during  the-  whole  school  course  can  be  seen 
at  a  glance.  Thus,  if  a  bor  leaves  Chemnitz,  when  ten  years  old,  in  the 
middle  of  his  course,  ana  goes  to  Flauen,  his  Chemnitz  certificate  is 
simply  given  to  the  director  of  the  school  at  the  latter  place,  who  at  once 
knows  where  to  place  him.  The  passing  of  pupils  from  one  primary 
school  to  another  is  thus  simple  and  eaay. 

2ndly.  In  secondarv  schools  the  principle  of  the  organisation  is  the 
same.  The  class  or  form  standards  in  all  the  Gymnasien  being  alike,  the 
passing  of  pupils  from  one  Gymnasium  to  another  is  simple  and  easy, 
and  it  is  the  same  with  the  ReaUGymnasien,  Real,  mercantile,  and  higher 
girls'  schools. 

Further,  the  passing  of  pupils  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  school  takes 
place: — 

a.  From  primary  to  secondary  schools  by  producing  the  certificate  of 
the  primary  Fchool,  and  the  pupil  undergoes  also  an  entrance 
examination.  Pupils  who  have  passed  the  sixth  class  of  a  primary 
school  are  qualified  to  enter  the  lowest  form  of  a  Qyinnasium, 
Real-Gymnasium,  or  Real  school.  As  a  rule  they  pass  the  fifth 
.form  before  entering  any  of  these  three  schools,  and  are  10  years 
old.  If  a  pupil  wislies  to  enter  after  the  beginning  of  the  course, 
he  can  be  admitted  to  middle  forms  if  found  fit  by  the  director,  on 
undertaking  to  work  up  by  private  tuition  any  subject  in  which  he 
may  bo  below  the  standard  of  the  respective  form.  Poor  but  able 
scholars  in  the  higher  classes,  recommended  by  the  masters,  give 
such  lessons  to  younger  ones  and  new  comers  for  1«.  an  hour  or 
less,  and  thus  help  to  maintain  themselves. 

Pupils  can  pass,  after  going  through  the  full  course  of  a  primary 
school,  into  one  of  the  seminaries  for  training  teachers,  either 
male  or  female. 

Pupils  can  also  pass  from  the  primary  schools  into  the  higher 
mercantile  schools,  but  have  to  suomit  to  an  entrance  examination 
which  i-«  obligatory.  Boys,  however,  who  have  absolved  the  full 
course  of  a  higher  citizens'  (elementary)  school  are  amply  prepared 
to  paps  it  successfully.  Many  boys  who  break  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  Gymnasien  and  Real-Gym nasien  courses,  are  deflected  into 
the  mercantile  schools,  and  thus  finish  their  education  and  get  the 
military  certificate. 

h.  From  one  class  of  secondary  Fchool  to  another. 

In  the  three  lower  foi*ms,  sexta,  quinta,  quarta,  there  is  but  a 
slight  difference  between  the  curricula  of  the  Gymnasien,  the  Real- 
Glymnasien  and  Real  schools,  so  that  passing  from  one  school  to 
another  within  these  forms  may  easily  be  done.    It  also  often 
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occars  that  pupils  who  have  attended  up  to  the  highest  form  but 
one  of  a  Beal-Gymiia^inm  are  admitted  to  the  same  form  in  a 
Gymnasium  after  learning  Greek  by  private  coaching,  and  thus  lose 
only  one  year.  To  pass  from  a  Real  school  (which  has  neither 
Latin  nor  Greek)  to  a  Gymnasium  or  a  Beal- Gymnasium  is  more 
difficult,  and  only  advisable  in  the  lower  forms.  Boys  from  the 
middle  forms  of  tne  Gymnasien,  Real-Gymnasien,  and  Real  schools 
can  pass  into  the  higher  mercantile  schools  if  sufficiently  advanced 
to  pass  the  entrance  examination. 

c.  From  secondary  schools  to  the  university. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Gymnasien  is  such  that  students  who  go 
through  its  full  course  and  pass  the  so-called  "  Abitarienten/'  or 
final  examination,  with  a  certain  number  of  marks,  equal  to 
"  satisfactory/*  can  enter  at  any  or  all  of  the  four  faculties  at  the 
uniTersity  at  once.  The  Gymnasien  are  the  only  schools  in 
Saxony  that  possess  this  qualification.  The  certificate  of  the  Beal- 
Gymnasien  qualifies  for  entrance  to  the  philosophy  faculty  only,  to 
study  modem  languages  and  sciences.  Students,  however,  from 
these  schools  can  enter  the  other  faculties  (medicine,  law,  theology) 
after  having  studied  Latin  and  Greek  sufficiently  to  pass  the 
entrance  examination. 

Pupils  from  the  Real  and  higher  mercantile  schools  do  not 
generally  go  to  the  university,  as  these  schools  do  not  aim  at 
preparing  for  it.  No  attempt,  therefore,  is  made  to  bring  them 
into  touch  with  it. 

Stadents  from  the   Gymnasien  and  Real  Gymnasien  with  the 

certificate  of  the  lower  second  form,  as  well  as  those  who  have 

obtained  the  final  certificate  of  the  Real  schools,   can  enter  the 

higher  technical  schools,  but  pupils  wishing  to  enter  the  Royal 

Polytechnic  at  Dresden  must  have  passed  the  fall  course  of  either 

the  one  or  other  of  the  two  first  named  with  credit. 

The  true  preparatory  schools  for  the  university  in  Saxony   are  the 

Gymnasien.    The  Real  schools  and  Real- Gymnasien,  especially  the  latter, 

on  the  other  hand  prepare  for  the  higher  technical  schools.    The  higher 

mercantile  schools  lead  to  no  higher  schools,  but  prepare  simply  for  a 

mercantile  or  industrial  career. 

In  Prussia,  as  before  mentioned.  Real  schools  have  existed  for  many 
years,  but  in  Scaony  before  1866  liiere  were  but  six  Real  schools,  since 
raised  to  Beal-Gymnasien.  They  were  introduced  in  greater  numbers 
after  the  war  of  1866,  when  Saxony  entered  the  North  German  Con 
federation  and  became  subject  to  the  Prussian  military  system,  partly  to 
enable  young  men  to  obtain  the  one-year  military  certificate,  partly  to 
supply  a  real  want  for  a  sound  education  on  modem  lines,  and  alsc 
to  relieve  the  Real- Gymnasien.  They  spread  rapidly,  and  are  largely 
attended  by  less  gifted  boys  from  the  upper  middle  classes,  by  boys  from 
the  lower  middle  classes  and  upper  working  classes,  by  the  sons  of 
elementary  school  teachers,  and  lower  State  and  municipal  officials. 

On  the  next  page,  I  give  a  plan  showing  the  inter-relation  of  the 
schools  in'Saxony ,  and  how  they  lead  down  from  one  to  another  and  finally 
to  the  various  professions  and  pursuits. 

As  to  aid  to  poor  scholars  of  promise.  The  greatest  aid  lies  in  the 
extreme  lowness  of  the  fees  in  all  secondary  schools  except  the  mercantile. 
The  Gymnasien  and  Real- Gymnasien  fees  are  61.  a  year,  those  of  the  Real 
schools  from  3{.  to  61.,  those  of  the  higher  mercantile  schools  which  have 
to  be  self-supporting  are  higher. 

Aid  is  given,  however,  by  partial  or  total  remission  of  the  fees,  by  the 
committee  of  management  or  the  Minister  of  Education.  Further,  by 
scholarships  of  30*.  to  5i .  annually  out  of  foandations,  but  only  to  pupils 
in  the  middle  and  upper  forms.  Ajssistance  is  also  obtained  by  poorer 
pupils  in  the  higher  forms,  by  giving  private  lessons  to  younger  ones  in 
the  lower  forms  as  before  mentioned. 
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4.  Whftt  is  the  proper  relation  ? 

General  education  must  oome  first  as  the  basis,  and  teohnical  education 
be  built  up  thereon.  The  first  care  must  be  that  the  foundations  are  good 
and  finished  as  far  as  is  needful,  eo  that  the  whole  energies  of  teaoners 
and  pupils  may  be  deTotod  to  the  superstructure.  Technical  education 
may  be  defined  as  education  theoretical  and  practical,  in  the  sciences  and 
arts  underlying  the  various  industries.  It  is  not  the  mere  learning  of 
singing  or  drawing  or  SlOyd,  or  even  joinering  in  adjunct  classes  in  a 
primary  school.  The  first  condition,  tnerefore,  is  a  highly  develo]^ 
system  of  primary  and  of  secondary  schools,  in  which  a  general  educauon 
of  a  lugh  cnaracter  is  broug:ht  to  a  close.  The  second  condition  is,  that 
generflJ  and  technical  education  are  strictly  separated. 

This  is  the  case  in  Saxony. 

Pupils  enter  the  lower  technical  schools  when  14  to  16  years  of  age, 
after  leaving  the  elementary  or  Real  schools;  they  enter  the  higher 
technical  from  16  to  18  or  19  from  the  Real  schools,  Real-Gymnasien,  or 
even  the  Gymnasien,  after  having  finished  their  general  education  and 
obtained  the  one-year  military  certificate.  But  even  at  the  higher 
technical  schools,  general  education  is  not  entirely  dropped,  as  there  are 
courses  at  some  in  modem  languages,  history,  and  geography,  and  in  all 
there  is  an  obligatory  course  of  G^erman  literature  and  composition-.  The 
pupils  thus  do  not  enter  till  their  general  education  is  finished,  prac- 
tically they  are  free  to  devote  all  their  time  and  energies  to  their  technical 
education. 

The  Real-Gymnasien  is  the  school  which  is  preparatory  to,  and  leads 
up  to,  the  hieher  technical  schools.  The  Real  school  prepares  best  for 
the  lower  technical  schools,  but  the  bnlk  of  pupils  who  enter  the  latter 
come  from  the  elementary  schools. 

5.  But  little  provision  has  been  made  in  Saxony,  or  in  other  parte  of 
Germany,  as  far  as  I  know.  Teachers  in  the  Gymnasien,  Real-Gymnasien, 
and  Real  schools  must  have  had  three  years  at  a  university  aud  passed 
an  examination  in  most  of  those  branches  in  which  they  intend  to  teach. 
There  are  lectures  on  pedagogy  at  tbe  various  universities,  and  at  the 
examination  for  secondary  school  teachers  questions  on  pedagogy  are 

fut  and  a    trial    lesson  must  be  given.     At    Jena,  where    Professor 
)r.  Rein  lecbures  on  pedagogy,  a  practising  school  is  attached  to  the 
university. 

Before  getting  a  permanent  situation  as  teacher,  a  candidate  must  pass 
a  trial  year  in  a  secondary  school,  where  he  has  to  give  instruction  in 
various  subiects  under  the  superintendence  of  an  older  master,  or  the 
headmaster  nimsel  f. 

This  meagre  preparation  is  deemed  intuMcient,  while  that  of  the 
teachers  for  elementary  schools,  male  and  female,  is  most  excellent, 
and  the  training  colleges  for  them  are  considered  model  institutions  of 
their  kind. 

6.  Yes,  such  a  tendency  undoubtedly  exists,  but,  nevertheless  many 
such  pupils  find  employment  in  subordinate  situations  in  business 
concerns,  in  the  post  and  telegraph  services,  in  the  many  lower 
branches  of  State  and  municipal  administration,  and  in  State  railway 
service. 

The  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  desire  and  ambition  of  many  parents 
to  raise  their  children  in  the  social  scale,  and  fit  them  for  something 
better  than  manual  or  mechanical  pursuits.  Another  strong  motive  is  to 
obtain  the  one-year  military  certificate.  To  combat  this  tendency  it  is 
proposed,  but  not  yet  carried  out,  to  reduce  the  term  of  military  service 
from  three  to  two  years ;  and  further,  to  raise  the  standards  of  the  annual 
class  examinations  in  the  secondary  schools,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  such 
unsatisfactory  pupils  in  the  lower  classes  in  the  interest  of  the  schools 
themselves. 

7.  There  has  been  no  material  change  since  1865  in  the  training  of 
teachers   for  secondary  schools ;   but,  as  before  hinted,  the  opinion  is 
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gaining  ground,  that  such  teachers  require  more  perfect  sjetematic 
training,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  that  is,  in  pedagogy  and 
psychobgy  aA  well  as  in  the  art  of  teaching,  similar  to  that  which 
teachers  in  primary  schools  undergo,  and  which  is  considered  most 
excellent. 

Nor  has  any  change  taken  place  in  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the 
teacher,  or  in  the  relation  of  Primary  to  Secondary  Education. 

There  has,  however,  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
technical  schools  of  the  middle  aud  lower  grades  for  the  rarious  handi- 
crafts, for  the  smaller  industries,  and  auxiliary  trades,  as  well  as  for  the 
lower  branches  of  the  main  industries.  These  schools,  originated  by  local 
trade  iniative,  have  spread  to  such  an  extent,  that  each  little  local  industry 
in  the  small  towns  and  villages  has  its  technical  evening  classes,  in  which 
apprentices  and  young  people  can  gain  instruction,  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical, in  the  elements  of  tlieir  industry  or  profession.  The  State  has 
nursed  these  schools  with  great  care,  and  assisted  them  with  small 
subventions. 

There  has,  further,  been  one  material  change  or  rather  development 
in  Saxony  in  the  secondary  school  ays  tern  since  1865.  This  was  the 
introduction,  after  the  war  of  1866  as  before  mentioned,  of  the  Eeal 
schools  of  the  Prussian  type,  and  for  the  reasons  stated.  There  are  now 
21  such  in  Saxony,  they  supply  an  undoubted  deficiency,  are  beneficial, 
and  much  appreciated.  I  have  classed  them  for  convenience  sake  with 
secondary  schools,  but  they  really  form  an  intermediate  class  between 
primary  and  secondary.  The  education  given  in  them  is  of  such  an 
excellent  character  and  high  standard,  that  in  England  they  would  rank 
as  secondarv  schools.  They  are  largely  attended  by  children  from  the 
lower,  middle,  and  higher  working  classes,  by  the  children  of  elemen- 
tary school  teachers,  and  of  the  lower  officials  in  State  and  municipal 
service. 

The  *  *  Portbildungs,"  or  continuation  schools,  are  also  an  entirely  new 
departure.  They  were  started  in  Saxony  some  10  years  ago,  and  have 
not  yet  spread  in  any  degree  to  the  other  German  States.  They  are,  of 
course,  not  secondary  schools,  although  they  follow  on  at  the  end  of  the 
elementary  school  course,  their  object  being  rather  to  consolidate  and 
confirm  what  has  been  attained  than  carry  on  the  education  further; 
but  they  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  the  ordinary  and  the  **  Gewerbliche 
Fortbildungs  "  or  technical  continuation  schools.  A  pupil  by  attending 
the  latter  is  absolved  from  the  former.  These  technical  continuation 
schools,  however,  seek  to  train  and  teach  their  pupils  in -other  subjects 
besides  those  they  had  before,  some  of  which  are  continued. 

8.  None.  Private  schools  in  Saxony  are  mostly  for  the  higher  classes 
and  foreigners.*  The  public  schools,  both  primary  and  secondary, 
are  so  excellent  and  the  fees  so  low,  that  all  classes  send  their  children 
to  be  educated  in  them.  Private  adventure  schools  have  been  crushed 
out  entirely. 

Chemnitz,  Henry  M.  Felkik. 

20th  September  1894 


*  Note.— The  ttatisiics  of  them  are  glTen  in  the  table  appended. 
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K.  Farming       and       gardening 
schools  .  .  •  . 

M.  Board  schools.  Public  primary 
sdiools  .  -  .  . 

Deaf  and  dumb  institutes 

Blind  institutes  and  pre- 
paratory  schools 

State  institutes  -         .  . 

Conoessioned  private  and  en- 
dowed schools  • 

Home  education  • 

Penal  and  reformatory  in- 
stitutes .  .         •         . 

N.  Manual  aUU.  hand  lace,  and 
trimming  schools 

Strawplaiting  schools    - 

Schools  tor  domestic  industries 
of  Saxon  Suitj .  -  - 

Pension  for  masters  of  higher 
institutes,  their  widows  and 
orphans  ... 


96 

6 

8 

t 

28 

9 

9 

2,805 
2 

4 
6 

90 

11 

29 

4 

11 


138 
IS 

8 
816 

81 

76 

10^102 
64 

81 
30 

807 
265 

88 

32 
6 


2,653 
92 

151 

110 

7,912 

1,081 

527 

664^788 
397 

133 

586 

6,788 
902 

2,120 

1,367 
240 

190 


e 

7,645 
112 

905 
5,007 

3,627 

4,271 

>  990,106 


£ 

£ 

2.886 

— 

96 

— 

688 

327 

960 

1 

825 

£ 

2,307 
14 


475 
2,280 

228,386 


185 
95 

477341 


1,028 
189 

175 
9,888 


687 
105 

160 
6,580 


2,182 
2,026 
1,119 

258,879 


128 
84 

15 


135 


Saxe-Weiicab. 


(Translation.) 


AiiSWBBS  of  the  CuLTDs  MunffCBBimc  of  the  Gband  Ducht  of  Saxb- 
Weimbb-Eibexach  to  the  Questionb  of  the  Rotal  Commission  ob 
Sboobbabt  Edttcation. 

1.  It  may  be  aasamed  that  by  "  Secondary  Schools*'  are  meant  those 
schools  wMch  are  called  in  North  Q-ermany  *'  Higher  Schools  "  (hohere 
LehranstaZten),  in  South  Gtomany  and  Austria  **  Middle  Schools  " 
(MitteUchulen),  yiz.,  Classical  Gh/mnaeien  and  Bealgymnasien,  TJppor 
BecdBchtUen  and  BeaJechulen,  as  well  as  those  schools  designated  Progijm- 
nasien  and  Prorealgj/mnasien,  which  proceed  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
Oymnasien  and  Reaigyiniam  a,  but  include  the  lower  and  middle  classes 
only. 


^       > 
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[Schools  dcYoted  ezcluBiyely  to  training  pupils  for  definite  employ- 
ments or  trades  {e.g.,  Bauqewerkeri'  und  Oev)efbeschvlen)  and  commercial 
schools,  are  omitted  from  this  retnm.] 

The  foUowixig  higher  schools  are  in  existence  in  cbe  Grand  Dachy  of 
Saxe-Weimar-Bisenach : — 

1.  The  Grand  Ducal  Oyiwnaaien  at  Weimar  and  Eisenach. 

2.  The  Grand  Ducal  OymnaBxwn  at  Jena,  and  the  (Jrand  Ducal  BeaU 

gymnaniwn  at  Eisenach. 

8.  The  Municipal  Bealgymncmum  at  Weimar. 

4.  The  Grand  Ducal  BeciUchfUen  in  Apolda  and  Neustadt  an  der  Orla. 

5.  The  private  boarding  schools  of  Herren  Pfeiffer  and  Stoj  at  Jena, 

which  are  arranged  on  the  same  principle  as  BealBchtden, 

The  schools  under  (1)  are  entirely  supported  by  the  State.  Those 
under  (2)  and  (4)  receiye  a  moderate  snosidv  from  the  corporations  of 
the  respective  towns.  In  the  case  of  (3),  three-fifths  of  the  expenses 
are  borne  by  the  corporation  and  two-fifths  by  the  State,  while  the  schools 
mentioned  under  (5)  receive  no  assistance  whatever  from  public  sources. 

2.  In  the  State  schools  under  (1)  and  (2)  the  annual  fee  is  80  marks,  but 
there  is  an  additional  fee  of  64  marks  (making  144  marks  in  all)  in  the 
case  of  those  pupils  whose  parents  pay  no  taxes  in  the  Grand  Duchy. 

For  pupils  of  the  Bedtgymnasium  at  Weimar,  the  following  annual  fees 
are  payable : — 

(a.)  72  marks,  if  the  parents  p»ay  taxes  in  the  Gk*and  Duchy,  as  well  as 
rates  in  the  town  of  Weimar. 

(2>.)  90  marks,  if  the  parents  pay  one  only  of  the  above. 

'  (c.)  120  marks,  if  the  parents  pay  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

In  the  case  of  the  Rmlsehulen  (4)  the  school  fees  are  72  marks  per 
annum. 

3. — (a.)  Pupils  who  pass  from  the  elementary  schools  into  the  higher 
schools  usually  do  so  after  completing  the  fourth  year's  course  at  the 
former.  In  the  larger  towns  there  are  jn^paratory  eohools  {Vorschtden)^ 
in  which  the  classes  are  smaller ;  in  these  it  is  found  possible  for  pupils  to 
reach  the  required  standard  in  three  years. 

Children  are  admitted  into  the  elementary  schools  at  six  years  of  age, 
and  the  entrance  into  a  higher  school  accordingly  takes  place  at  nine  or 
ten. 

If  a  scholar  wishes  to  pass  from  an  upper  class  of  an  elementary  school 
into  an  upper  class  of  a  higher  school,  a  special  preparation  in  foreign 
languages  is  necessaiy,  as  these  are  not  taught  in  elementary  schools. 

(h.)  The  courses  of  work  in  the  various  classes  are  arranged  to  extend 
over  one  year,  and  thus  a  pupil  usually  remains  one  year  in  each  class, 
promotion  from  one  class  to  tne  next  taking  place  annually  at  Easter. 

Those  pupils,  however,  who  at  the  end  of  a  year  have  not  reached  the 
required  standard  of  proficiency,  are  not  promoted,  but  are  obliged  to 
repeat  the  gear's  work  m  the  same  class ;  if  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
they  are  still  unfit  for  promotion,  they  must  leave  the  school. 

(c.)  Entrance  to  a  university  course  of  study  is,  as  a  rule,  permitted 
to  those^  only  who  have  passed  the  leaving  examination  at  a  Classical 
Qymnasiwm.  Candidates  who  have  passed  tne  leaving  examination  at  a 
JSidlgyfnnasium  are,  however,  admitted  to  the  8tu(]^  of  mathematics, 
natural  science,  and  modem  languages,  but  not  to  the  study  of  theology, 
of  law,  or  of  medicine.  K  former  pupils  of  a  BeaZgvmna§vitm  wish  to 
pursue  any  one  of  the  last-mentioned  courses  of  study,  they  must  first 
pass  a  supplementary  examination  in  Latin  and  Greek  at  a  Classical 

Further  particulars  may  be  found  in  the  accompanying  Begulations  for 
the  Examination  of  Higher  Schools  {Prufwngsordivung  fii/r  die  hokere 
Lehrcm9talien\  which  correspond  in  all  essentials  with  the  Prussian 
Begulations. 
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4.  The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  at 
present  to  the  various  subjects. 

I.  Gymnasien. 


Classes  • 

lA. 

IB. 

III.        IlB. 

t 

IIlA. 

IIIB. 

IV. 

V.         IV. 

Religious  knowledge 

Oermaii        .          -          ■• 

lAtin- 

Greek 

French         ... 

Histoiy  and  geography     • 

Mathematics 

Natural  history 

Physics 

Writing 

Drawing       -          -          - 

Singing         .          .          - 

Gymnastics  • 

2 
8 

7 
6 
2 
8 

4 

2 
2 

2 
3 
7 
6 
2 
8 
4  . 

2 
2 

2 
3 

7 
7 
2 
8 

4 

2 

Indiv 
2 

2 

2 
8 
7 
2 
3 
4 

2 

isions,  1 
2 

2 
8 

8 
7 
3 
8 
8 
2 

to  2  ho 
2 

2 

8 
7 
3 
3 
8 
2 

fDfsper 
2 

2 
2 
9 

4 
4 
4 
2 

2 
week. 
2 

2 
8 
9 

4 
4 
2 

2 

2 

8 

8 
3 
9 

8 
8 
8 

8 

2 

8 

Total    (singing   not  in- 
cluded) - 

81 

81 

1 
U2          82 

82          82 

81 

80 

28 

Additional  Vohmiary  Lessons. 


Glasses. 


English 
Hebrew 


lA. 

IB. 

lU. 

2 

2 

— 

2 

1 

2 

2 

II.  Bealgywnasien, 


Classes    - 

lA. 

IB. 

IlA. 

IlB. 
2 

IIIa. 

IIlB. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Eeliglons  knowledge 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

2 

2 

8 

German 

3 

8 

3 

8 

3 

3 

3 

8 

8 

Latin  - 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

« 

« 

9 

9 

French 

.    - 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

8 

7 

— 

- 

English 

8 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

— 

— 

— 

History 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

— 

Geography   " 

— 

— 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Mathematics 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

5 

5 

4 

6 

Natural  history 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Physics 

3 

3 

3 

3 

— 



— 

— 

— 

Chemistry     - 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

"~ 

"^ 

— 

— 

Drawing 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Writing 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

Gymnastics  • 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Total    (ezohisiTe 
hours  singing  pel 

of  1-2 

•week) 

84 

84 

34 

34 

31 

34 

33 

30 

30 
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III.  BecUschulen, 


Classee    - 

I. 

IL 

IIL 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

Religious  knowledge     - 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Crermaii   .          .          -          - 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

French     -          .          -          - 

5 

9 

6 

8 

8 

8 

English    -          -          -          - 

4 

4 

5 

— 

— 

— 

History  and  geography 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

8 

Mathematics       ... 

6 

5 

5 

5 

6 

4 

Natural  history 

— 

2 

3 

8 

3 

2 

Physics  and  Chemistiy  • 

1          6 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Drawing  .          -          .          - 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Writing    .          -          .          - 

— 

— 

— 

2 

8 

3 

Gymnastics  • 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Total  (exolosive  of  1-2  hours 
singing  per  week) 

32 

82 

32 

32 

32 

81 

5.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  contained  in  the  accompanying  copy 
of  the  Regalatious  for  the  Examination  of  Teachers  for  Higher  Schools  in 
the  Saxe-Emest  States  {Ordnunfder  Frufwng  fwr  das  Lehrami  an  hdheren 
Schtden  m  den  Scbchsen^Emesiiwhschen  Staaien),  November  Ist,  1889,  which 
are  essentially  the  same  as  the  Prussian  BeguLfttions. 

Candidates  who,  by  passing  the  above  examination,  haye  shown  the 
intellsciual  qualifications  required  of  teachers  in  higher  schools,  most, 
before  engaging  in  work  in  such  schools,  go  through  a  two  years'  course 
of  practical  training.  Detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  method  and 
extent  of  this  training  may  be  found  in  the  accompanying  Begulations 
for  the  practical  training  of  Teachers  for  Higher  Schools  (Oranu/ng  der 
prdkiUchen  Aiisbildung  der  Kandidaienfilr  das  Lehrami  an  hoheren  ScfwJen), 
April  17th,  1891. 

6.  It  is  indisputable  that  during  the  last  two  decades  there  has  been  a 
great  influx  of  pupils  into  Oyyimasien  and  Bealgymnasien,  i.e.,  those  insti- 
tutions which  lead  on  to  professional  callings  (hohere  Berufsarten).  The 
msgority  of  the  pupils  who  sacceeded  in  advancing  to  the  highest  class, 
and  in  passing  the  leaving  examination  {Beifeprufu/nrg)^  continued  their 
studies  at  a  university  or  at  a  technical  college  (technische  Hochscfmle). 
A  not  inconsiderable  per-centage  of  less  talentod  scholars  were  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  school,  and  proceeded  no  farther 
than  the  middle  (and  in  some  cases  even  the  lower)  classes.  These 
pupils,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  had  often  become  unsettled  and. 
dissatisfied,  and  were  unwilling  to  devote  themselves  to  manual  labour. 
Official  warnings  and  representations  at  the  time  of  their  admission  had 
often  but  little  efioct.  At  present,  however,  there  are  signs  of  a  reaction, 
as,  in  the  first  place,  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  professional 
callings  is  becoming  generally  recognised  ;  and,  in  the  second,  the  limita- 
tion of  compulsory  military  service  to  two  years  has  lessened  the  induce- 
ment to  strive  for  the  school- certificate,  which  entitles  the  holder  to  the 
privilege  of  serving  one  year  only. 

For  an  ordinary  business  career,  effen  more  than  the  absolutely  necessary 
preparation  is  am>rded  by  the  Bealschule^i. 

7.  Since  the  year  1866  the  following  have  been  the  only  changes  in  the 
regulations  efi*ecting  Oymnasien  and  Mealgymnasien. 

In  1883  and  1893  steps  were  taken  to  diminish  the  time  devoted  to  Latin 
and  Greek  in  the  Oymnasien  in  favour  of  farther  instruction  in  Natural 
Science,  French,  and  English,  and  also  in  German :  while  in  1884  the 
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amount  of  instmction  in  Latin  in  the  Bealgymruisien  was  increased  at  the 
expense  of  the  time  ^ven  to  other  branches  of  study. 

The  present  organisation  of  the  Beaschulen  dates  in  all  essential  points 
from  the  seventies. 

The  recognised  need  for  greater  practical  preparation  for  the  work  of 
teaching  in  higher  Bchools  reralted  in  1891  in  the  introdnction  of  a  com- 
pnlsory  collegiate  jear  (Seminar jahr),  rGompare§  3  of  the  Eegnlationa  for 
the  practical  training  of  Teachers  for  Kigher  Schools  {Ordnung  der  prak' 
Hschen  Authildung  der  Kandidatenfur  da»  Lehrcumt  an  hoheren  Bchvlen)J] 

The  only  change  in  the  relations  between  the  teachers  and  the  State  or 
town  authorities  has  been  a  not  inconsiderable  increase  in  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers. 

8.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  simply  '*  No/' 

Weimar,  August  21, 1894. 
For  the  Chief  of  the  Department, 
Dr.  Kuhn. 


Sax£-Weima.b. 
(Translation.) 

Bbpliss  received  from  Db.  Beix,  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  Jena. 

1.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  secondary  schools  in  Saxe-Weimar  are 
State  schools ;  some  belong  to  mnnicipalitieB,  and  a  few  are  private  enter- 
prises. (See  Education  Statistics  in  Weimar,  compiled  by  the  Mimster  of 
Education.) 

2.  See  Education  Statistics. 

3.  The  course  of  instruction  in  all  schools  consists  in  a  three  years* 
elementary  course  for  children  from  six  to  ninis  years  of  age.  Subsequent 
education  is  carried  on  in  (1)  fframmar  schools  (Oymnaeien) ;  (2)  technical 
institutes  {BeaZgymna^ien) ;  ($  technical  schools  (Uea^hulen). 

In  grammar  schoolH  the  course  of  study  lasts  nine  years  and  includes 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  English. 

In  technical  institntes  the  nine  years'  course  includes  Latin,  French, 
and  English. 

Li  technical  schools  the  course  only  lasts  six  years,  and  no  dead 
languages  are  taught. 

ugber  technical  schools  with  a  nine  years*  course  have  not  been  esta- 
blished in  Saxe-Weimar.  Transition  fnnn  one  kind  of  school  to  another  is 
not  easy,  and  only  takes  place  in  the  lower  classes.  Only  the  grammar 
schools  and  technical  institutes  prepare  for  the  universities,  (^ee  Bein. 
am.  ende  dor  SchulreformP  Langensalza  1893).  Poor  students  arc 
assisted  by  remission  of  fees  and  bursaries  (»Hpendien), 

4.  With  regard  to  this  the  schools  of  Weimar  act  upon  the  principle  of 
giving  a  thorough  all-round  education  first  and  then  supplementmg  it 
with  technical  instruction.  (See  Bein.  "  Outlines  of  Pedagogics ; "  Swan, 
Bonnenschein,  p.  29.) 

5.  A  school  for  the  theoretical  and  Dractioal  training  of  teachers  has 
been  connected  with  the  university  ot  Jena  since  18i3.  Persons  who 
intend  to  become  teachers  in  secondary  schools  must  attend  this  institution 
for  one  year,  and  must  do  both  theoretioal  and  practical  work.  (See  **  Ans 
dem  Padagog  Universitats-Seminar  zu  Jena.      Part  5,  Langensalza.) 

Candidates  cannot  enter  the  training  school  until  they  have  passed  the 
State  examination  in  philology,  Stc.  Tlicy  then  enter  upon  a  course  of 
training,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  which  lasts  for  two  years. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  teachers*  training  school  should  be  always 
connected  with  the  university.  (See  Bein.  "  Zeitschrift  fur  Philosophie  u. 
Padagogik/'  Part  2,  et  ieq.  1894.) 
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Q\  The  practical  introdiictioa  of  manaal  instmotion  Into  th6  schools  of 
Weimar  is  onlj  a  qaestion  of  time,  the  principle  has  been  already  agreed 
upon.  A  wox'kehop  in  which  teachers  may  qualify  themselves  is  now  about 
to  be  erected  at  Jena. 

7.  Elementary  education  in  Weimar  is  under  the  law  of  1874.  Secondary 
and  higher  education  is  goyemed  by  the  Prussian  decrees  of  1882  and 
1892.     (See  Bein.  Schulreform.) 

8.  N'o  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  private  schools,  nor 
•an  there  be  any  increase  while  the  State  schools  do  their  duty.  Private 
schools  cannot  compete  with  the  sound  and  liberal  education  given  in  State 
schools. 


WObtexbsbo. 
(Translation.) 

Bepliss  received  through  the  Fossign  Office. 

1.  In  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  the  *^  middle  schools  "  (secondary 
schools),  which  prepare  for  the  univeraity  and  the  technical  school  are 
cAUed  "  Gelekrten'*  and  '*  Bealschuhn.'* 

At  the  present  time  there  exist  92  "  OekhrUnsehulen,**  inoludiuff  the 
Realgymnasia  and  the  Beal-Lyceums,  of  which  22  have  upper  £>rm8 
(for  pupils  from  14  to  18  years  of  age).  Of  the  Bealschulen  there  are 
79,  of  which  14  are  also  arranged  for  upper  forms. 

Of  these  educational  institutions  only  11  are  wholly  or  partially  sup- 
ported by  the  State.  The  remainder  are  communal  institutions  based  on 
principles  For  their  maintenanoe  the  State  makes  grants  which  are 
regulated  according  to  the  place  and  state  of  the  finances  in  the  respective 
oommonilies,  and  vary  from  20  per  cent,  to  83  per  cent,  of  the  total 
expenditure  of  the  single  schools. 

Privaie  Schools,  giving  an  education  c6rresponding  to  that  of  the  secon* 
dary  schools,  have  always  formed  a  rare  exception  in  Wurtemberg.  At 
present  there  is  but  one  such  private  school,  and  that  is  at  Stuttgart. 

2.  The  school  fees  vary  from  4  to  63  marks  a  year,  and  are  fixed  with  the 
sanction  of  the  school  authorities,  by  whom  local  conditions  are  taken  into 
consideration.  In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils  the  fees  may  be  wholly  or 
partially  remitted. 

The  proportion  of  the  income  from  the  school  fees  to  the  total  expend!* 
ture  of  the  single  schools  varies  very  considerably,  according  as  the  fees 
are  reckoned  at  a  higher  or  lower  rate.  The  incomes  from  the  scholars* 
fees  in  the  various  places  amount  to  about  4  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  of  tho 
total  school  expenditure. 

3.  (a.)  The  scholars  of  the  secondary  schools  are  received  when  they 
have  attained  their  eighth  or  ninth  year,  after  having,  for  at  least  two  years, 
attended  either  a  national  school  (Yolkschule)  or  an  elementary  school 
which  prepares  especially  for  the  secondary  Hchools.  (h,)  The  standard  of 
the  several  classes  of  the  secondary  schools  is  fixed  by  the  time-tables, 
which  are  uniformly  regulated  by  the  school  authorities.  Those  pupils  of 
an  institute  who  desire  to  be  moved  into  a  higher  class  are  obliged  to  show 
by  an  examination  that  they  are  equal  to  the  work  of  their  class,  (c.)  At 
the  uuiv^ersitv,  and  the  technical  school,  only  those  pupils  are  admitted  as 
ordinary  students  who  have  passed  the  "  leaving  examination  "  (Maturi- 
tats  priifung).  This  examination  is  held,  according  to  fixed  regulations, 
every  year  at  the  various  educational  institutions  (G-ymnasien  and  Real* 
anstalten)  which  have  10  classes,  and  is  entered  upon  by  pupils  after  having 
passed  throngh  the  highest  class. 

4.  With  the  exception  of  geometrical  and  freehand  drawing,  the  time- 
tables of  the  "  Gefchrten  "  and  *'  B^^alschulen  "  include  no  subjects  of 
technical  instruction.    In  several  towns  of  the  kingdom  there  are  schools 
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for    manual    training,    where    the    papils    may  attend  the  instraction 
voluntarily, 

5.  The  teachers  of  the  *'  G-elehrten  "  schools  finish  their  education  as  a 
rule  at  the  university,  those  of  the  "  Bealschulen  "  at  the  university,  and 
the  technical  school.  At  the  end  of  their  studies  they  are  required  to 
pass  a  t-eachers'  Government  eTamination. 

6.  The  tendency  of  a  large  number  of  scholars  to  quit  secondary  schools 
with  a  dislike  or  unfitness  for  manual  labour  has  not  been  generally 
remarked  in  Wiirtemberg. 

The  Bealschulen  are  principally  those  educational  institutions  whose 
pupils,  so  far  as  they  are  not  intended  for  higher  technical  studies,  de?ote 
themselves  in  after  life  to  commerce  or  trade. 

7.  No  material  change  in  the  organisation  of  the  Gelehrten  and  Beal- 
schulen  has  takeu  place  since  I8S5.  The  regulations  for  the  training  of 
teaoher8  have  also  remained  the  same. 

In  the  largo  towns  are  so-called  elementary  schools,  which  especially 
prepare  for  the  secondarv  schools  (see  3  a.).  The  instruction  in  these 
schools  is  limited  to  the  elementary  subjects  of  the  national  school  (Yolks- 
Bchnle).  As  the  elementary  schools  work  under  more  favourable  condi- 
tions than  the  national  schools,  they  afford  their  pupils,  as  a  rule,  a  better 
primary  education  than  is  possible  at  the  national  schools. 

fi.  This  question  has  already  been  answered  in  No.  I.,  Part  4. 


WCbtehbebg. 

(Translation,) 

Bepltes  received  from  Da.  J.  vox  Diefe27Ba.ch,  Stuttgart. 

The  statistical  Beport  on  Education,  published  by  the  Department  of 
Beligiou  and  Education  at  Stuttgart,  gives  accurate  information  with 
regard  to  the  most  recent  developments  of  education  in  the  kingdom 
of  Wiirtemberg. 

1.  All  secondary  schools  in  Wiirtemberg  (Gymnasia,  Lyceums,  Upper 
and  Lower  Boalachulen  and  Bealgymnasia),  are  supported  by  the  State  or 
the  communal  authorities  out  of  public  money.  The  school  at  Comthal  is 
the  only  exception. 

2.  The  fees  charged  in  these  schools  are  very  various.  In  large  towns 
they  are  higher  than  in  country  places,  and  more  is  charged  in  tne  upper 
forms  than  in  the  lower. 

There  is  no  definite  principle  as  to  the  proportion  of  school  expenses 
which  ought  to  be  covered  by  school  fees,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  in 
general  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  education  is  covered  by  fees. 

3.  (a.)  Examinations  which  entitle  children  to  pass  from  the  elementary 
io  the  higher  schools  take  place  annually. 

(h.)  Transition  from  one  class  to  another  is  also  effected  by  examination. 

(c.)  There  is  also  a  matriculation  examination,  which  qualifies  students 
to  pass  from  secondary  schools  to  the  universities  and  higher  technical 
schools. 

Numerous  endowments  provide  assistance  for  poor  students.  Some  of 
these  are  partly  confined  to  members  of  certain  families,  while  others  are 
open  to  all  competent  students.  lu  many  schools  the  fees  are  remitted  to 
pcor  Hcholars,  and  aid  is  also  afforded  them  from  State  or  communal 
frnds. 

4.  Bealschulen  and  Bealgymnasia  are  intended  to  provide  a  general 
scientific  education  and  to  prepare  their  scholars  for  special  technical 
studieH.  *  Mathematics,  drawmg,  and  natural  science  take  a  more  promi- 
nent place  in  their  curriculum  than  Latin  and  Greek. 

5.  The  teachers  in  higher  schools  are  educated  partly  at  technical 
Ugh  schools  and  partly  at  the  aniversitics.    Undergraduates  are  given 
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opportanities  for  prftctical  teaehing  in  Bealschulon  or  Gymnasia,  and  when 
their  oniversitj  career  iti  over  they  are  employed  as  assistant  masters. 

6.  The  regolation  which  holds  good  thronghont  the  German  empire, 
that  those  who,  at  a  certain  age,  hare  reached  a  cei*tain  standard  of  educa- 
tion, shall  be  exempted  from  one  or  two  years'  military  senrice,  causes  the 
number  of  young  men  who  remain  at  school  up  to  16  or  18  years  of  age,  to 
l>e  larger  than  in  other  countries.  The  conseqacnce  is  that  mac}*  at  this 
advanced  age  cannot  adapt  themselves  to  practical  employments,  and 
therefore  seek  for  official  and  clerical  positions.  The  dignity  of  manual 
labour  is  under-rated,  and  we  have  at  the  present  time  a  superSuHy  of  so- 
called  bettor  educated  men  who  have  never  done  any  practical  work,  and  a 
scarcity  of  good  capable  working  men.  Social  distinctions  have  been 
introduced  among  the  working  classes,  and  these  are  partly  respo  isible  for 
the  existence  of  the  social  democratic  party,  which  is  chiefly  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  educated  men  who  have  never  ]earnt  to  work. 

The  period  of  military  service  for  private  soldiers  has  thus  been  reduced 
from  three  to  two  years  with  a  view  to  making  conditions  more  equal  all 
round.  Many  persons  are  opposed  to  any  reduction  of  military  sei*vic8  for 
the  better  educated  classes. 

7.  No  fundamental  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  system  of  secondary 
education  since  1835,  and  none  certainly  in  the  education  of  teachers. 
Teachers  are  seeking  to  obtain  higher  salaries  and  compensation  for 
pensions. 

8.  As  all  secondary  edacation  is  provided  by  the  State  or  the  communal 
authorities,  private  enterprise  cannot  flourish  in  the  field  of  education. 

J.   VON   DlBTENBAGH. 

Stuttgart,  July  18,  1894. 


HOLLAND. 

Beplies  received  from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  The  Hague. 

1  and  8.  Only  a  single  private  secondary  school  exists  at  tho  present 
time  in  Holland,  and  in  this  no  technical  instruction  is  given  This  is 
the  lower  division  of  the  episcopal  seminary  of  Hoerinond,  a  Bomim 
Catholic  higher  middle  school  for  boys  (koogere  Burgerschool), 

2.  According  to  Art.  37  of  the  law  of  May  2nd,  1863  (State  Papers, 
No.  50),  the  fees  in  lower  middle  day  and  evoning  schools  may  no:  exceed 
12  francs,  and  in  a  State  higher  middle  school  they  may  not  exceed  60 
francs.  In  communal  schools  the  school  fee  is  fixed  by  the  communal 
council. 

8.  Young  persons  who  wish  to  be  admitted  to  secondary  schools,  must 
fihow  by  examination  that  they  have  had  a  good  elementary  education, 
and  are  thus  able  to  receive  secondary  education. 

Pupils  in  secondary  schools  are  not  promoted  unless  they  show  that  they 
are  ready  to  profit  by  such  promotion.  Secondary  education  in  Holland 
does  not  prepare  for  the  universities.  Accordint^  to  Art.  13  of  the  law  of 
April  28th,  1876  (State  Papers,  No.  102),  on  higher  education,  persons  in 
possession  of  a  certificate  stating  that  they  have  satisfactorily  passed  the 
leaving  examination  of  a  higher  middle  school  with  Ave  classes,  are,  on 
entering  the  university,  excused  examination  in  the  subjects  mentioned  in 
their  certificate.  Stat«  Paper  No.  85,  sent  herewith,  shows  the  conditions 
under  which  clever  boys  in  poor  circumstances  are  admitted  free  of  charge 
to  the  State  higher  middle  schools. 

4.  No  technical  instruction  is  given  in  the  higher  middle  schools  of 
Holland.  It  is  provided  in  the  trade  schools,  which  have  been  established 
by  private  individuals  in  different  communes.  General  as  well  as  purely 
tecnnioal  education  is  afiven  in  these  institutions.   . 
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5.  There  are  no  training  colleges  for  secondary  teachers  in  Holland.  The 
teaching  staff  of  higher  middle  schools  always  inclades  persons  who  have 
taken  a  doctor's  degree  in  classics,  science,  law,  or  literature,  and  this 
degree  confers  the  right  to  teach  iu  secoodary  schools. 

6.  No  official  information  is  available  on  this  sabject. 

7>  The  Dntch  system  of  secondary  education  has  undergone  no  changes 
since  1865. 

I  also  haTe  the  pleasure  to  send  you  a  valuahle  work  hy  Dr.  yan  Loos, 
director  of  the  higher  town  school  of  Leiden,  which  will  give  you. fuller 
information  as  to  the  organisation  of  our  secondary  education.  All  the 
particulars  with  regard  to  schools,  instruction,  and  finance,  desired  hy 
jour  Commission,  will  be  found  in  ii. 

•  Vak  Hottten, 

Minister  of  the  Interior. . 


SPAIN. 

IfEMOBAifDnH  on  Educitiov  in  Spain.    Beceiyed  through  the  FoBmov 

Ofpicb. 

In  Spain  education  is  diyided  into  three  principal  courses,  primary  t 
secondary^  and  superior. 

The  system  is  based  on  a  law  passed  in  1857  in  which  modificationa 
were  introduced  in  1881  but  which  has  never  been  very  thoroughly 
carried  out,  the  principle  of  compulsory  attendance  never  having  been 
insisted  on.  There  is  a  Director-General  of  Puhlic  Instruction,  who 
is  under  the  Minister  of  Fomento,  a  department  which  includes  Public 
Works 

According  to  statistics  puhlished  in  1888  there  were  in  the  49  provinces 
of  Spain  29,828  public  elementary  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  There 
were,  moreover,  at  that  time  64  Protestant  schools  with  a  total  of  3,396 
scholars. 

The  following  information  relative  to  the  expenditure  on  public 
in e traction  is  taken  from  the  budget  of  1893-94. 


• 

Pesetas. 

A 

Xf 

Tri««,«-A«_  i  Edui'ational  staff  -            -              - 
Elementary  j  ^^^^^^  buildiDgs,  &c.      - 

1,068,118 

42,724 

454,550 

18,182 

Secondary    or  f  Educational  staff 
middle  da^s  ' ,  School  buildings,  &c. 

3,827,018 

133,080 

884,250 

15,370 

o        .       f  Educational  staff         .            .            • 
Superior  |  ^^^^  buildings,  &c. 

3,052.182 

122,058 

883,075 

15^23 

Profestuonal  and  special  schools    ... 

248,866 

9,954 

Fine  arcs                -                -                -                - 

681,067 

27,242 

Archives,  libraries,  and  museums 

873,685 

34,947 

Scientific,  artistic,  and  literary  institutions 

333,160 

13,326 

General  expenses              -            -     ,       - 

239,600 

9,584 

11,045,521 

441,817 

The  decree  which  has  just  come  into  force  does  not  affect  Primary 
Education,  which,  therefore,  remains  on  the  following  basis : — 

Primary  Edu  cation  is  divided  into  three  degrees  or  classes. 

Ist  Infants  from  8  to  tj  years. 
2nd  Elementary,  6  to  8  years. 
8rd  Superior,  8  to  10  years. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  tke  subjects  taught  in  each  diFision,  together 
with  the  fees  payable  : — 

Ist  class. — Alphabet,  numeration,  catechism,  rudimentary  arithmetio. 
Ten  pesetas  eacb  child  per  month. 

2nd  class. — Grammar,  arithmetic  (principal  rules),  reading  i^nd  yrriting, 
catechism 
Twelve  pesetas  50  centimes  each  child  per  "month. 
3rd  class. — Grammar,  arithmetic,  elemantary   geography,    scripture 
history,  reading,  writing,  elements  of  Spanish  history. 
Fifteen  pesetas  laoh  child  per  month. 

A  large  number  of  the  schools  for  primary  instraction  ve  entirely 
private  undertakings,  and  attendance  is  in  no  way  co-npulsory. 
The  hours  of  instruction  are  from  9  till  12,  and  from  2  till  6. 

There  is  a  half  holiday  on  Thursdays,  provided  there  is  no  f<}te  day 
during  the  week. 

Secondary  Education,  the  subject  of  the  present  reforms,  will  be  dealt 
with  at  greater  length. 

It  need  only  be  here  stated  that  the  Spanish  institutes  correspond  to 
the  French  lycies  which  have  been  taken  as  a  modal.  A  large  number  of 
sohools  combine  the  instruction  of  the  first  and  second  education,  they 
are  mostly  for  day  scholars,  bat  some  are  of  a  more  important  description 
and  are  independent  of  those  of  the  Jesuits,  who  throughout  all  Spain 
have  the  education  of  the  upper  classes,  the  Bscolapios  carried  on  by  the 
religious  order  of  St.  Josepn  of  Catatrava,  the  Augastinians,  who  have 
a  school  in  the  Escurial. 

All  these  schools  prepare  boys  for  examinations  in  the  institata  which 
take  place  in  June  and  September. 

The  university  education  is  carried  on  in  10  universities.  They  are 
attended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  degree,  either  that  of  a 
licenciado,  or  a  doctorado,  which  are  indispensable  to  en<ible  persons  to 
practice  as  lawyers,  physicians,  apothecaries,  and,  of  course,  a  very  large 
number  of  the  higher  classes  take  the  degree  without  any  intention  of 
practising. 

The  five  faculties  are  those  of  law,  pharmacy,  medicine,  philosophy, 
and  letters. 

It  is,  however,  with  regard  to  Secondary  Education  that  the  recent 
decree  hits  been  issued.  Education  in  the  institutes,  of  which  there 
must  be  at  least  one  in  each  province  supported  by  municipal  funds, 
resembles  that  at  the  universities.  The  pupils  need  not  attend  the 
lectures,  but  they  must  pass  the  examinations ;  this  they  are  enabled 
to  do  by  means  of  tho  system  of  programmes,  which  will  be  described. 
There  are,  moreover,  in  Spain  356  colleges  incorporated  .with  the 
institute,  specially  authorised  lo  prepare  boys  for  the  official  exam ina* 
tions»  but  this  does  not  prevent  boys  being  sent  up  from  other  schools, 
or  from  being  prepared  by  home  education. 

The  reasons  which  have  led  to  the  issue  of  the  decree  are  set  forth  in 
an  extensive  preface,  the  gist  of  which  is  that,  as  the  system  laid  down  in 
1857  is  no  longer  adequate  for  the  requirements  of  the  present  day,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  reform  it. 

"With  the  object  of  making  it  adequate,  the  educational  course  has  in 
the  first  place  been  divided  into  two  parts,  styled  general  studies,  and 
preparatory  studies ;  the  former  to  take  a  four  years'  course  for  boys  of 
from  10  to  14.  The  preparatory  studies,  occupying  two  years,  i.e  ,  from 
14*  to  16,  being  intended  as  a  preparation  for  those  intending  to  take 
the  degree  of  Bachelor,  which  is  indispensable  for  those  going  to  tho 
university. 

The  reforms  are  intended  to  give  a  fair  share  to  elementary  classics, 
and  also  to  modem  studies ;  more  enoouragement  would,  it  is  stated,  be 
gi'Tdn  to  physical  education,  if  it  were  financially  within  the  power  of  the 
Minister. 
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In  order  to  remedy  these  evils  the  GoTernment  propose  to  grant  a 
certain  amonut  of  initiative  power  within  the  scope  conferred  by  the 
*'  ley  de  ios  clanstros  "  ^law  relating  to  coancils  of  management)  for 
the  reform  of  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  institutes.  With  this 
object  a  body  of  assistant  professors  will  be  fonnd  to  assist  the  teaching 
body  by  sharing  I  he  actual  work. 

It  is  hoped  that  funds  will  be  found  in  the  next  estimates  to  enable  the 
Minister  to  develope  these  plans. 

The  decree  itsf'lf  is  divided  into  three  main  divisions :— • 

1.  11)0  plan  of  studies. 

2.  The  organisation  of  the  institutes. 

3.  The  regulations  of  education. 

The  plan  of  studies  in  Secondary  Education,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
are  divided  into  two  periods,  general  and  preparatory. 

The  curriculum  appears  to  be  a  somewhat  ambitious  one,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  education  extends  over  six  years,  and  that  the 
youths  develope  more  prematurely  than  in  northern  climates.  A  full 
analysis  would  involve  a  translation  of  the  article  relating  to  it  in  the 
enclosed  decree,  and  can,  of  course,  be  provided  if  necessary,  but  its 
scope  is  indicated  by  the  subjects  of  the  professorships. 

The  teaching  establishment  consists  of  professors  (catedraticos),  special 
professors,  assistant  professors. 

The  catedraticos  are  appointed  either  by  election  or  seniority.  They 
are  to  be  10  in  number  for  each  institute.  Five  for  arts  and  moral 
sciences,  five  for  physical  natural  sciences,  as  follows : — 

One  for  the  elements  of  Latin,  lexicographia,  hispano-latin  grammar^ 
and  advanced  Latin. 

One  for  political  and  physical  geography,  and  the  two  coarses  of 
history 

One  for  elemental  psychology,  the  principles  of  logic,  ethics,  and 
philo80i)hy. 

One  for  an  elementary  course  of  literary  precepts,  previously  called 
rhetoric  and  poetry,  festhetics  and  art,  history  of  literature,  and 
elements  of  Greek. 

One  for  ordinary  law,  anthroi)ology  and  psychology,  sociology,  and 
ethical  sciences. 

One  for  the  three  elementary  courses  of  mathematics. 

One  for  the  two  courses  of  physics  and  elementary  chemistry  and 
for  the  physics,  of  the  preparatory  studies,  human  physiology,  natural 
history,  botany,  and  zoology. 

One  for  the  two  courses  of  advanced  mathematics,  astronomical,  and 
physical  geography. 

One  for  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  agricnHure,  and  elements 
of  the  principal  industries. 

Each  professor  gives  two  lectures  either  every  day  or  on  alternate  days 
without  further  remuneration  than  his  salary. 

If  ho  tnkes  another  lecture  on  alternate  days  he  will  receive  an 
additioTlal  530  pesetas,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  salary,  which  is  8,000 
pesetas,  bub  he  may  not  accumulate  more  than  two. 

Of  assistant  professors  there  are  six,  two  being  on  the  regular  staff, 
four  supernumerary,  whose  pervices  are  honorary. 

There  are,  moreover,  four  special  professors,  for  French,  drawing, 
caligr»phy,  and  gymnastics. 

The  executive  council  (claustro)  is  composed  of  all  the  professors,  not 
inducing  the  assistant  ones,  and  they  meet  at  intervals  to  make  any 
regulations  which  may  be  necessary. 

The  a^c  for  idmis^ion  is  fixed  ot  10  years,  and  an  entrance  examina- 
tion is  held  on  the  subjects  taught  in  the  upper  course  of  primary 
instruction. 
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A  matriculation  fee  is  paid  except  ia  the  case  of  those  who  have 
received  prizes,  or  in  the  case  of  poverty,  the  latter  class  are  restricted 
to  five  per  cent. 

There  are  special  regulations  with  regai'd  to  "  programmes  '*  which 
require  some  explanation  as  it  throws  light  on  the  system  of  examina- 
tions. A  programme  consists  of  a  book  containing  the  headings  of  the 
lectures  which  a  professor  is  about  to  give,  embracing  the  entire  contents 
of  a  text  book.  Each  professor  is  obMged  to  draw  up  one  of  these 
official  programmes,  printing  it  and  publishing  it  at  his  own  expense.  As 
each  pupil  is  obliged  to  provide  himself  with  one^  he  gains  by  this 
transaction. 

They  must  be  published  a  month  before  the  commencement  of  the 
academic  course^  and  must  be  drawn  up,  as  the  regulation  states,  for  the 
purposes  of  education  and  of  examination.  The  latter  are,  I  am  informed, 
conducted  as  follows : — The  candidates  present  themselves  in  succession 
with  their  programme  or  list  of  questions  from  which  th«y  have  been 
studying  the  subject,  and  are  examined  orally  on  three  of  the  headings 
contained  in  it,  these  being  drawn  by  lot,  a  number  of  balls  with 
corresponding  numbers  attached  to  them  being  placed  in  a  bag,  and  the 
candidate  drawing  out  three,  on  which  he  refers  to  the  rnrrfjipnatHnff 
numbers  in  his  book  of  questions.  It  is,  therefore,  entirt^ly  &  question  of 
memory,  as  the  pupil  knows  beforehand  that  he  will  be  examined  on 
three  out  of  a  certain  number  of  questions  contained  in  his  programme. 

The  object  of  the  changes  introduced  by  the  new  decree  are,  therefore, 
to  obtain  a  higher  standard  of  education  in  the  secondarv  schools  or 
institutes  by  meaus  of  a  somewhat  more  advanced  system  of  studies,  and' 
to  substitute  a  course  of  six  years  for  one  of  five  years  which  has  hitherto 
been  required  for  obtaining  the  degree  of  **  bachiller." 

As  only  notice  of  a  fortnight  wos  given,  a  considerable  amount  of 
inconvenience  has  been  caused  to  those  who  had  already  commenced 
under  the  previous  system. 

A  farther  decree  has  been  issued  enabling  those  who  entered  on. 
their  course  of  Secondary  Education  before  the  issue  of  the  decree  of 
September  16,  to  take  their  degree  of  bachiller  in  five  years.  ^ 


SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

BsFLiEs  received  from  Hbbx  Otto  Salohon,  NAls,  Sweden. 

In  formulating  the  answers  to  be  found  below,  it  has  been  assumed 
that  the  term  "  secondary  schoc  Is "  includes  oil  boys'  public  schools 
(allmanna  laroverk  for  gossar)  and  private  schools  too,  which  are 
privileged  by  the  Stale  to  hold  the  matriculation  examination. 

1.  In  the  spring  term  1894  the  number  of  "  boys'  public  schools  "^ 
supported  by  the  State  was  79.  Of  these,  36  were  what  is  termed 
"higher  "  or  **  complete,"  that  is  to  say,  consisted  of  divisions  equivalent 
to  a  nine  years'  course ;  22  were  schools  with  five  classes,  t.6.,  contained 
divisions  equivalent  to  a  five  years'  course  (from  the  beginning) ;  17  had 
only  three  classes,  or  covered  the  first  three  years'  course,  three  had  two 
classes  only,  and  one  but  one.  Of  private  schools  with  the  privilege  of 
admitting  to  the  University  Matriculation  Examination  there  were  six,, 
including  two  for  girls  and  one  for  both  sexes. 

2.  At  the  State  public  schools  the  instruction  is  free  of  charge.  The 
teachers  derive  their  salary  from  the  State.  The  pupils  pav,  it  is  Irae, 
school  fees,  but  these  are  of  small  amount  and  go  to  meet  tne  expenses 
attached  to  lighting  and  heating  the  school  premises,  &c. ;  to  some  extent 
also  they  are  devoted  to  school  building  funds. 
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The  school  fees  are  as  follows : — 

a.  Entrance  fee  (10  Kronor*)  paid  by  ovcry  pupil  on  entrance  into,  the 

school. 
h.  Term  fee,  paid  every  term,  i.e.,  twice  a  year.    The  amount  differs  a 

trifle  in  different  places,  but  may  be  averaged  at  15  Kronor*  or 

30  Kroner*  for  the  whole  year. 

Boys  in  straitened  circumstances  are  relieved  from  the  greater  part 
of  the  burden  of  the  term's  fees. 

The  expenses  of  the  school  premises  are  borne  in  the  main  by  the 
community  at  large  (parish,  town,  &o,). 

The  national  budget  estimates  for  1894  included  an  item  for  public 
schools  amounting  to  3,358,129  Kronor. 

The  cumber  of  pupils  at  75  State  public  schools  amounted  to,  spring 
term  1894,  14,564. 

3.  (a.)  Parliament  (1894)  agreed  to  petition  the  governmenii  requesting 
such  an  alteration  in  the  requirements  from  those  wishing  to  enter  tlie 
lowest  class  as  shall  enable  those  to  fulfil  them  who  have  x>a88ed  the 

*^  lowest  class  in  a  recognised  elementary  school  class  A."    No  decree  in 
this  direction  has  as  yet  been  issued. 

4.  If  I  understand  the  term  "technical  education''  rightly,  no  such 
instruction  as  such,  has  been  given  at  our  '*  secondary  schools  '* ;  the 
certificate  of  the  matriculation  examination  obtained  at  these  schools, 
however,  has  facilitated  the  entrance  of  pupils  at  various  institutions, 
that  afford  technical  education,  such  as  technical  and  agricultural 
colleges,  Sdc. 

5.  To  obtain  a  post  as  teacher  at  a  State  public  school,  it  is  necessary 
(1.)  To  pass  certain  imiversity  examinations  or  tests ; 

(2.)  To  go  through  a  year's  course  of  practical  training  at  one  of  the 
schools. 

Teachers  are  divided  into  two  classes :  lektors,  who  teach  in  the  more 
advanced  forms,  and  adjunkU  {colleagues  (Kolleger)  at  incomplete  school) ; 
the  latter  instruct  in  the  lower  forms. 

For  the  post  of  lekior,  a  man  must  have  passed  the  ''licentiate  in 
philosdphy  examination,  and  have  written  and  publicly  defended  some 
scientinc  dissertation. 

For  the  post  of  adjwict,  the  requirements  are  the  examination  for  the 
"  licentiate  in  philosophy  "  degree,  or  at  all  events  that  for  candidate  in 
philosophy. 

To  become  a  "  candidate  of  philosophy,-'  the  aspirant  must  be  examined 
in  five  different  subjects  at  least.  These  subjects  may  be  chosen  quite 
freely  among  the  branches  of  knowledge  that  belougs  to  both  sections  of 
the  department  of  philosophy.  He  must  give  proof  of  complete  mastery 
of  one  of  these  subjects,  or,  if  he  so  prefer,  of  excellent  attainments  in 

tllfO. 

If  a  "candidate  of  philosophy"  wishes  to  pa«8  the  examination  for 
the  rank  of  licentiate,  he  must  be  examined  in  at  least  ttoo  branches  of 
knowledge,  quite  freely  chosen  from  the  curriculum  of  the  department, 
and  he  must  f^ire  evidence  that  he  has  acquired  a  deeper  and  scientific 
knowledge  of  them.  A  student  is,  however,  not  re(^uired  to  take  the 
examination  as  candidate  of  philosophy  before  the  licentiate,  but  may 
proceed  immediately  to  the  latter  degree,  though,  in  this  case,  he  has  to 
give  evidence  of  his  scientific  study  of  at  least  three  sciences  or  brancbes 
of  knowledge. 

A  licentiate  of  philosophy  wishing  to  become  a  doctor  of  philosophy,  in 
lieu  of  further  examination  has  to  publish  a  scientific  treatise  based  on 
his  own  independent  researches,  and  to  defend  this  treatise  publicly.    If 
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the  thesis  and  the  defence  of  it  are  considered  to  be  satisfactory,  the 
licentiate  is  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

Each  of  the  two  nnirersity  examinations  I  have  been  treating  of  may 
be  considered  to  demand,  as  a  rule,  three  or  four  years  of  study  in 
preparation. 

NoU, — ^To  obtain  a  position  entailing  the  teaching  of  religion,  it  is 
possible  to  sabstitate  for  the  above  examinations  certain  others. 

With  regard  to  the  year  of  practical  training,  it  is  decreed  that  he  who 
has  passed  the  examinations  qualifying  for  the  post  of  teacher  at  a  State 
school  possesses  the  right  of  going  through  such  a  coarse.  Moreover,  a 
*•  candidate  in  philosophy  *'  is  entitled  to  enter  on  such  a  coarse,  supposing 
the  examinations  he  has  passed  already  only  qualify  him  to  obtain  a 
teachers'  position  at  a  State  school  provided  he  supplements  them  with 
certain  others.  It  is  decreed  further  that  any  one  applying  for  permission 
to  enter  upon  such  a  course  shall  in  his  application  specify  three  subjects 
in  which  he  is  prepared  to  submit  himself  for  examination  as  a  teacher; 
that  the  year  of  probation  shall  consist  of  two  consecutive  terms,  and 
shall  comprise  two  parallel  courses  of  training,  the  one  practical  the  other 
theoretical ;  also  that  the  practical  course  shall  include  both  attendance 
during  lessons  in  the  different  forms  of  the  school,  and  the  imparting  of 
instruction,  in  part  by  way  of  practice,  in  part  by  way  of  test. 

6.  I  think  the  statement  true  as  regards  Sweden.  The  causes  of  this 
lamentable  state  of  things  are  presumably  of  very  varied  character.  I 
flhould  especially  desire  to  call  the  attention  to  one  among  them,  viz.; 
that  our  public  schools  are  for  the  most  part,  and  in  some  instances 
perhaps  excludively,  exercising  the  functions  of  institutions  for  imparting 
theoretical  knowledge,  to  which  end  it  is  more  their  aim  to  communicate 
definite  information  and  absolute  knowledge  than  to  bring  about  and 
foster  an  all-round  development  iu  their  pu^ls. 

By  this  means  not  only  is  the  physical  side  of  the  nature  negleoteJ,  his 
mental  faculties  are  injured  too,  in  as  much  as  they  are  called  into  play 
by  bodily  exertion,  and  act  reciprocally  in  conjunction  with  it. 

The  greatest  fault,  however,  in  a  too  one-8i4ed  purely  theoretical 
education  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  boy's  *'self  reliance,"  possibly  the  most 
momentous  factor  in  his  development,  does  not  get  anything  approaching 
full  justice  done  it. 

In  this  regard  the  school  imposes  quite  different  demands  on  its 
children  to  those  of  real  life.  Furthermore,  when  bodily  labour  is  kept 
out  of  the  higher  educational  institutions,  the  pupils  imagine  that "  higher 
education "  principally  consists  in  an  entire  freedom  from  such  labour. 
In  engaging  in  such  lalK>ur,  they  fancy  they  are  degrading  themselves, 
and  sinking  to  a  lower  social  grade,  thereby  injuring  not  merely  them- 
selves, but  the  so-called  education  they  have  enjoyed  as  well. 

This  evil  state  of  affairs,  so  widespread  as  to  be  a  cause  of  peril  not  only 
to  individuals  but  also  to  society  at  large,  cannot  be  remedied,  it  is  my 
firm  belief,  merely  by  calling  attention,  from  a  more  or  less  sincere  con- 
viction, to  the  **  absolute  necessity  of  bodily  labour,"  te  the  **  honour 
accruing  to  it,  to  the  blessing  attending  it  '*  and  more  in  the  same  style. 
Such  verbose  sermonettes  are  but  theory  writ  large.  What  we  want  is 
for  the  educational  institution  to  show  hy  action  that  it  believes  in  it 
itself,  and  then  it  would  naturally  encourage  its  pupils  by  every  possible 
means  to  engage  in  real  bodily  labour,  and  it  would  arrange  in  the  school 
itself  facilities  for  the  carrying  on  of  such  labour.  I  do  not  here  refer  to 
labour  of  such  a  character  and  nature  as  would  lead  exclusively  or  even 
principally  to  the  construction  of  such  instruments  and  apparatus  as  are 
of  immediate  utility  in  the  theoretical  branches  of  the  pupils'  work ;  nor 
do  I  mean  the  execution  of  what  may  be  termed  fine  art  work,  such  as 
wood  carving  and  modelling.  A  halo  of  virtuosity  will  always  hover 
around  such  occupations,  and  therefore,  though  for  other  reasons  perhaps 
excellent  and  desirable,  they  can  never  instil  a  pleasure  in  and  an  esteem 
for  bodily  labour,  which  are  primarily  what  we  seek. 
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7.  The  laws  relative  to  schools  now  in  force  date  from  the  year  1872. 
No  material  change  in  the  matters  under  consideration  ^vtts  introdnced 
at  that  time.  The  year  of  probation  was  institnted  first  1865,  bnt  the 
present  conditions  were  introduced  in  1875. 

8.  No. 

I  am,  &c., 
Naas  Flaak  Station,  Sweden, '  (Signed)        Otto  Salomoh. 

October  13, 1894. 


Replies  rcceired  from  Professor  J.  Mou&lt  Vold,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Christiania. 

1.  The  Secondaiy  Schools  in  Norway  are  -partly  public  schools,  or 
schools  supported  by  the   State,  partly  municipal  sonools,  and  partly 

grivate  schools.  In  so  far  as  the  municipal  schools  are  in  receipt  of  a 
rovernment  grant— which  is  the  case  with  the  greater  number — they  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  Direction  of  the  Educational  Depart* 
ment,  i.e.,  the  Boyal  Church  and  Education  Department,  which,  on  the 
basis  of  nomination  by  the  municipal  authorities,  appoints  all  their 
teachers. 

Municipal  and  private  schools  can  also  obtain  "  examination's  right,*' 
t.e.,  the  right  to  nold  examinations  with  the  same  result  as  the  public 
schools,  in  so  far  as,  and  as  long  as  their  operabions  are  deemed  satisfac- 
tory by  the  Chief  Direction.  Departure  from  the  system  of  teaching  and 
other  arrangements  fixed  by  law  and  regulation  for  the  public  sohools, 
may  in  such  a  case  take  place,  but  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Chief 
Direction,  and,  for  the  most  ^art,  affects  only  less  essential  points. 

During  the  school-year  1890-91,  the  secondary  schools  (under  which 
head  are  included  such  private  schools  as  hold  the.  above-mentioned 
•*  examination's  right ")  were  attended  by — 

8,989  boys. 
5,193  girls. 


Total  14,182  scholars. 


Of  these  the— 


(I.;  Public  and  municipal  schools 
were  attended  by — 

6,444  boys 
1,571  girls 

8,015  scholars. 


(2.)  Private  schools  with  examina- 
tion's right  by — 

2,545  boys 
3,622  girls 


6,167  scholars. 

) 


Total  14,182  scholars. 

Of  all  the  pupils  who  attended  the  secondary  schools,  almost  57  per 
cent,  attended  Grovernment  or  municipal  schools,  and  rather  more  than 
43  per  cent,  private  schools. 

Tx  will  be  seen  that  the  preponderant  number  of  girls  attended  the 
private  schools ;  for  whereas,  of  the  grand  total  of  those  who  attended 
secondary  schools,  the  boys  made  ap  more  than  t>3  per  cent.,  the  girls 
rather  less  than  37  per  cent.,  in  the  public  and  municipal  schools,  the 
boys  made  up  rather  more  than  80  per  cent.,  the  girls  scarcely  20  per 
cent.,  while  m  the  private  schools  tne  boys  amounted  to  a  little  over 
41  per  cent.,  the  girls  to  rather  less  than  59  per  cent. 

The  reason  why  the  private  schools  as  compared  with  the  Government 
and  municipal  schools  exhibited  almost  treble  the  percentage  of  female 
scholars,  may  principally  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that,  until  lately 
the  higher  (secondaTy)    public  and  municipal   schools — excepting  only 
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Bomo  few  municipal  girls'  nchools—  were  only  acceadble  to  boys,  while 
the  higher  education  of  girls  was  left  to  the  care  of  private  initiative. 
8inoc  1888,  female  scholars  have  beeuu  to  gain  a  limited  access  to  the 
higher  public  and  mnnicipal  boys'  schools,  a  privilege  which  has  subae- 
Quently  been  extended  and  employed  in  a  constantly  widening  circle,  so 
tnat,  at  the  present  time,  a  great  number  of  schools,  chiefly  municipal 
schools,  are,  with  a  few  concessions  in  the  plan  of  teaching  and  other 
arrangements,  actoalljr  intended  for  the  common  education  of  the  sexee 
(co-education).  Unmixed  girls*  schools  for  higher  education  are  still  not 
supported  by  the  State,  and  only  very  rarely  bv  the  corporation^  but 
exist,  especially  in  the  larger  towns,  in  no  small  numbers  as  private 
schools.  In  the  smaller  towns,  co-education  seems  certainly  to  be 
gaining  ground ;  in  the  larger  towns,  it  is  still  only  found  to  a  small 
extent. 

The  number  of  non-private  secondary  schools  in  the  above-named  year 
was  53,  of  which  17  were  State  schools  and  36  monicipal  schools. 

The  number  of  private  secondary  schools  was  40,  of  which  12  were 
boys'  schools,  18  girls'  schools,  and  10  schools  for  both,  boys  and  girls. 

2.  (a.) — ^In  the  above-mentioned  school  year,  the  school  fees  in  the 
Government  and  higher  mnnicipal  schools  amounted  to  over  42  per  cent, 
of  the  receipts  (expenses),  or,  specified,  in  the  Grovemment  schools  to 
rather  more  than  33  per  cent.,  in  the  municipal  schools  to  about  54  per 
cent. 

This  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  accounts  of  receipts  : — 


Instate 
Schools. 


In  Manicipol 
Schools. 


Total. 


(1.)  Goyernment  and  Corporation 
Grant. 

(2.)  Interest  on  capital  giyen  and  other 
similar  sources  of  income  (gifts 
from  savings  banks,  &c.}. 

(3.)  S«hoolfees 

Kr. 

888,474 

127,558 
255,875 

Kr. 
^23,724 

62,679 
332,725 

Kr. 
612,198 

190,237 
588,600 

Total      .        -        -        - 

771,907 

619,128 

1,891,035 

(h.)  The  proportion  of  the  school  fees  to  the  entire  receipts  in  the  State 
and  aiunicipal  schools  is  not  determined  on  any  fixed  principle,  but  by 
judicious  decision  subject  to  time  and  place.  It  is  now  proposed  by  the 
Commission  that  this  be  altered  so  that  the  State  grant  shall  be  reckoned 
according  to  the  number  of  scholars,  and  shall  be  revised,  say,  every  fifth 
year  (until  further  arrangements  are  made,  it  is  proposed  to  Hx  the  annual 
Government  grant  at  27  kroner  (=  12.  10«.)  per  scnolar).  See  *'  Forslag 
"  til  en  forandret  Ordning  af  den  hoiere  Almenskole,"  Kristiania,  1894» 
pp.  233,  et  seq. 

3.  In-order  to  answer  tLese  and  the  following  questions,  it  will  be  best 
to  give  an  abstract  of  the  Bill  brought  forward  by  the  above  Oommission. 

(a.  and  h.)  It  is  proposed  by  the  Oommission  that  all  secondary  schools 
which  are  supported  by  State  and  corporation  grants  shall  be  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  a  five  years'  course  in  one  of  the  "  Folke  ** 
schools  (parish  schools)  of  the  town  (age  7-6  years  to  12-11).  (The 
**  Folke  '*  school  in  towns  has,  according  to  the  law  of  1889,  a  seven 
years'  coarse,  divided  into  three  periods,  these  peiiods  being  respectively 
three,  two,  and  two  years.)  When  those  scholars  who  wish  for  a  higher 
education  have  passed  through  the  first  and  second  divisions  (3-2  years) 
of  the  "Folke  school,  they  are  referred  to  a  four  ypars'  school — 
**  Middel "  school — which  concludes  with  an  examination  ;  the  local 
boards  are  allowed  some  freedom  in  the  choice  of  subjects  and  their 
extent,  though  in  such  a  way  thai  the  choice  must  be  sanctioned  by  the 
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Chief  Direotion  (Ohnroh  and  Edacation  Department).  The  ^'Middel** 
school,  which  is  intended  to  ^ive  its  scholars  (of  both  sexes)  a  complete 
edncation  to  fit  them  for  civil  life  (snch  an  edacation  can  be  completed 
at  an  age  of  15  or  16  jears)  not  only  lays  the  foundation  for  several 
practical  schools,  e.g..,  commercial  and  technical  schools,  telegraphist 
schools,  the  naval  school,  bat  also  for  the  higher  secondary  schools,  the 
'*  Gymnasia."  In  order  to  gain  admittance  to  a  gymnasium,  the  candi- 
date mast  have  passed  the  final  '*  Middel "  school  examination.  In  the 
case  of  the  candidate  baring  been  tbrongh  a  '*  Middel "  school  where 
the  eorporation,  nsiiig  the  above-mentioned  right,  has  considerably 
restricted  the  examination  reqnirentents,  he  must,  in  addition  to  the 
^  *  Middel "  school  examination,  pass  an  additional  examination  for  the 
gymnasinm,  either  before  becoming  a  scholar  of  this  school,  or  in  the 
tirst  year  of  his  gymnasial  course. 

The  gymnasium  numbers  three  years'  classes.  The  first  of  these 
classes  is,  however,  so  arranged,  that  it  may  also  be  usefully  attended 
by  those  who  merely  aim  at  extending  the  knowledge  acquired  by  them 
in  the  *'  Middel,"  school.  Thus,  the  first  class  in  tho  gymnasium  gives  a 
comparaiively  complete  course  of  instruction. 

'  (c.j  After  having  gone  through  the  three  years*  gymnasium  course^ 
the  pupil  may,  by  an  **  examen  artium,"  obtain  admission  to  the  univer-  , 
sity  as  a  student.  This  examination  is  held  every  summer  in  those 
schools  (public  and  municipal  as  well  as  private)  which  have  the  right  to 
hold  it ;  and  gentlemen  appointed  by  the  Education  Department  act  as 
censors.  A  commission  appointed  by  Government  sets  the  examination 
papers — ^the  same  for  all  schools— and  judges  the  answers.  (Prizes  are 
not  ^iven  in  the  schools,  neither  at  their  annual  nor  at  their  chief 
oxammations  [''  Middel  "  school  examination  and  examen  artium]). 

{d.)  Entirely  or  partially  free  education  is  granted  by  Government  to 
poor  and  deserving  scholars,  am( muting,  at  the  present  time,  to  not  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  amount  of  the  school  fees.  The  Commission 
proposes  that  these  free  places  be  set  at  20  per  cent,  of  the  school  fees 
(in  the  "  Middel "  school  and  the  gymnasium).  In  addition  to  this,  a 
certain  amount  of  money  has  been  bequeathed  to  the  public  aad  municipal 
schools,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  poor  scholars.  1  may  add  that  the 
school  fees,  particularly  in  the  non-private  schools,  are  rather  small. 

In  the  private  schools  the  school  committee  generally  distributes  not 
ff  few  free  places. 

4.  Wood  Sloid,  t.e.,  instruction  in  various  kinds  of  work  in  which  the 
plane,  knife,  and  saw  are  used,  according  to  the  method  so  generally 
Known,  of  the  Sloid  Training  Collage  at  Naas  in  Sweden,  has  for  some 
time  past  been  an  optional  subject  in  some  of  our  secondary  schools.  It. 
ia  now  intended  to  make  it  compulsory  for  all  "  Middel "  schools,  as  it 
has  already  been  made  for  the  *'  Folke  "  schools  of  the  towns  by  the  law 
of  1889.  The  Commission  will  give  a  maoh  larger  place  than  before  to 
drawing  in  the  secondary  schools. 

5.  The  school  arrangement  of  1869  brought  with  it  considerable  altera- 
tions in  the  theoretical  training  of  teachers,  but  determined  nothing 
concerning  their  practical  training.  There  are  now  great  requirements 
oa  this  point,  anu  the  already  referred  to  Bill  of  tho  Schools  Commission 
lays  special  stress  on  the  necessity  of  soon  doing  somethin«r  in  this 
direction.  The  same  idea  has  now  found  a  hearing  in  the  Storthing 
(Parliament).  A  preliminary  step  was  taken  in  1887,  when  Government 
sent  two  school-men,  H.  Jan  Johansen  and  H.  P.  Yoss,  abroad  to  report 
on  what  is  done  there  for  the  adranoa  of  the  practical  pedagogic  training* 
of  teachers  for  secondary  schools.  The  reports  of  these  gentlemen  are 
now  before  uh,  one  of  them  in  Norwegian  and  German,  under  the  title . 
*'  Die  padagog^che  Yorbildang  zum  hoheren  Lehramt  in  Preuszenund 
*^  Sachsen.  Ein  Beisebericht  von  P.  Yoss.  Hallo  a/S.  Buchhandlung 
'/  des  WalsenhauseB,  1889."  Hr.  Johansen's  report  is  to  be  found  in 
t^e^Norske  UniyersitetB  og  Skoleannaler,"  1888,  pp.  164-224.  <'Ind-' 
'' .  beretning  om  en  i  1887  foretagen  Stipendiereise  for  at  onderooge  Laerm^ 
''  Uddanneisen  i  enkelte  fremmede  Lande." 
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6.  The  tendenoy  referred  to  has  to  some  extent  also  been  apparent  here. 
In  some  rases  parents,  who,  with  a  little  learning  from  their  school-days, 
were  put  to  manual  labour,  and  found  it  hard,  have  wished  to  obtain  for 
their  children  what,  in  their  opinion,  was  a  better  future — ^lighter  and 
more  remnnerative  work  and  a  better  social  position — ^by  directing  them 
to  some  calling  for  which  chiefly  mental  ialiour  was  required.  There  may 
presumably .  therefore,  be  an  individual  here  and  there  throughout  the 
country  who  has  attended  a  secondary  school  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
periodj  and  perhaps  the  University,  more  or  less  unsuocessfully,  and  has 
then  experienced  a  difficulty  in  flpding  a  means  of  subsistence  by  mental 
labour;  and  as  he  cannot  oonaescend  to  support  himself  by  manual 
labour.  Fuoh  a  man  leads  a  by  no  means  satisfactory  existence. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  not  a  few  instances  of  lads  from  our  upper 
social  classes,  who  have  gone  through  the  "Middel"  school,  and  woo, 
with  pleasure  and  zeal,  have  chosen  a  career  whiob,  in  former  times, 
would  have  been  considered  far  too  humble  for  them.  It  is,  perhaps,  also 
worthy  of  remnrk,  that  there  are  year  by  -year  not  a  few  among  those  who 
have  pone  through  the  "Middel"  school,  who  emigrate,  especially  to 
America,  to  make  an  independent  position  for  themselves  there.  Some 
of  these,  too,  have  testified  that  the  foundation  laid  in  the  "Middel" 
school  has  been  uuefti]  to  them  in  the  practical  work  of  life.  Of  others 
wbo  have  passed  from  the  *'Middel"  school  to  technical  schools,  no 
inconsiderable  percentage,  after  a  complete  technical  course  of  study, 
seek  employment  in  technical  positions  abroad. 

It  mav  be  presumed  that  the  above  regrettable  tendency  to  despise 
manual  labour  may  be  counteracted  by  the  following  oircumstances. 

(a.)  The  **  Middei  *'  school  {see  3  a  and  h),  which,  according  to  the 
proposition  of  the  Commission,  it  is  intended  to  retain,  foiins  a  complete 
oourso  concluded  by  an  examination ;  the  scholar  is  thus,  at  the  age  of 
about  16,  placed  in  a  position  wh're  he  must  choose  between  the  various, 
chiefly  practical,  calhngs  to  which  this  examination  f^ves  access.  We 
have  already  had  instances  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  arrangement. 

(b )  All  children,  according  to  the  proposed  arrangement,  shall  attend 
a  mixed  school  until  their  12th  (11th)  year  {»ee  3  a  and  b).  All  idea  of 
difibrence  in  social  standing  is  hereby  counteracted  from  childhood 

(o.)  In  the  schools,  also  the  secondary  schools,  more  importance  than 
before  will  be  attached  to  practical  subjects,  gymnastics,  sloid,  drawing 
«nd  arithmetic;  and  efforts  will  be  made  in  these,  as  in  other  subjects, 
to  aim  at  a  practical  life. 

( • .)  Access  to  tne  practical  supplementary  schools  has  been,  and  is  still 
made  easy,  often  free.  The  tecnnical  night  schools  might  perhaps  be 
specially  mentioned,  to  which  the  State  and  the  Corporation  give  very 
liberal  grants. 

Concerning  this  6th  point,  I  may  generally  direct  attention  to  the 
proposition  of  the  Commission,  p.  205. 

7.  The  present  arrangement  of  secondary  schools  was  determined  by 
a  law  of  1869.  One  of  the  most  important  institutions  which  this  law 
introdaced  was  the  "  Middei  *'  school  {cf.  3  a  and  b).  Where  as  formerly 
the  '*  Cathedral "  school,  with  its  chiefly  classical  character,  kept  its 
pupils  for  7  or  8  years — ^generally  from  the  age  of  10  to  that  of  17  or  18 — 
the  secoiidary  school,  by  this  law,  was  divided  into  two  divisions.  In  the 
first  **  Middei  "  school — which,  while  it  had  principally  the  character  of  a 
complete  civil  school,  intended  to  fit  its  scholars  for  a  practical  life,  was 
also  a  preparatory  school  for  all  higher  edacation,  both  generally  and 
specially  scientihc — the  scholar  remained  for  six  years,  generally  from  bis 
9th  to  his  15th  year;  the  second  division,  the  *' G-ymnasium,"  eml)ri»ced 
a  period  of  three  years,  and  possessed  a  higher  theoretical  char;icter. 
The  "Middei"  >chool,  with  its  comparatively  complete  civil  education » 
and  its  examination  at  the  age  of  15,  is  without  douot  a  good  institution. 
Formerly  there  woie  not  a  few  scholars  who  left  the  lengthy,  theoretically 
planned  V  Cathedral "  school  before  they  had  gone  through  all  its  classes,. 
or  at  any  rate  without  going  to  the  university,  and  in  consequence  bad  a 
very  defective  preparation  for  a  practical  life.    Before  1869,  of  schools 
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with  a  **  Middel  **  school  tendency,  there  were  only  the  ansystematically- 
plauned,  Bo-called  "Borger"  schools,  without  any  organic  connection 
with  other  children's  schooln,  and  ?/ithout  any  pnbUc  final  examination, 
and  theae  schools  were  found  only  in  a  few  towns,  and  had  genei-ally  only 
in  their  lower  classes  a  large  number  of  scholars.  The  '*  Middel "  schools, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  soon  Increased  in  number ;  they  were  introduced 
into  the  towns,  and  also  into  several  rural  districts.  As  before  mentioned, 
it  is  intended  to  retain  the  "  Middel "  school  and  its  examination,  only 
remodelling  it  somewhat. 

Another  important  change  introduced  by  the  law  of  1839  was,  that 
besides  the  mainly  clafisical  line  which  tfiere  had  exclusively  been  before 
that  time,  a  modern  line  was  introduced  by  which  some  sabjoots  which 
hod  fallen  into  the  background  in  the  other  line — mathematics,  natural 
science  and  modem  lar4gnages,  cspeciallv  Q-erman  and  English — were 
made  principal  subjects.  The  separation  between  the  two  lines  began  in 
the  middle  of  the  *'  Middel"  school  course,  as  the  scholar  then  bad  the 
choice  between  Latin  and  English,  the  latter,  however,  being  more 
general,  and  in  many  schools  without  its  Latin  parallel.  The  separation 
was  completely  effected  in  the  ''  Gymnasium,'*  and  resulted  in  two  different 
*'  Gymnasia,"  the  Latin  gymnasium  and  the  Modem  gymnasium,  each 
with  its  Exameu  artium,  one  classical,  the  other  modern. 

This  division  into  two  lines  the  Commission  proposes  to  retain,  though 
with  considerable  alterations,  as  a  lower  standard  of  education  in  Latin 
is  required,  and  Greek  is  changed  from  a  compulsory  to  an  optional 
subject  in  the  Latin  Gymnasium. 

The  law  of  1869  occasioned  considerable  alterations  in  the  teachers' 
examination,  which  was  divided  into  four  different  classes  with  different 
groups  of  subjects. 

8.  The  number  of  private  schools  has  somewhat  increased  during  the 
last  25  years,  though  not  mnoh  in  comparison  to  the  growth  oi  the 
population.  In  Kristiania  and  two  or  three  of  the  other  large  towns, 
the  number  of  private  schools  has  risen,  chiefly  because  there  has  been 
both  an  absolutely  and  a  relatively  increasing  number  of  candidates  for 
the  '*  Middel "  school  examination,  and  also  to  some  extent  for  the 
"  examen  artium,"  which  the  public  schools  could  scarcely  accommodate. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  private  schools  have  been  closed  on  account  of 
the  increased  exertions  of  the  State  and  the  Corporation  on  behalf  of 
Secondary  Education,  or  on  account  of  the  competition  with  other  private 
schoals. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Beplies  received  from  the  Secbstaay  of  the  Education  Department  of 

the  Canton  of  ZOrich. 

(l^ranslation.) 

1.  Secondary  Education  is  supported  by  the  secondary  school  districts, 
which  are  obliged  to  furnish  the  flnanoial  supplies  in  the  first  place  from 
their  own  resources.  But  to  this  expenditure  the  State  adds  contributions 
of  considerable  amount.     (See  Note  1.) 

2.  Instruction  is  given  gratuitously,  and  in  a  large  number  of  districts 
school  children  co^t  their  parents  nothing  except  for  books.  Nearly  half 
of  the  total  number  of  districts,  however,  provide  books  and  other 
materials  free  of  charge  Where  this  custom  prevails  the  local  school 
funds  arc  supplemented  by  the  central  authority.    (See  Note  2.) 

3.  Bursaries  are  paid  by  the  central  and  local  authorities  to  poor  and 
clever  scholars  on  the  recommendation  of  the  school  inspector.  (See 
Note  3.) 

4.  The  secondary  schools  of  Zurich  do  not  provide  special  professional 
training,  as  this  is  undertaken  by  the  trade  ana  technical  schools. 
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5.  Secondary  teachers  have  to  go  through  the  followinflr  coarse  of 
traiDing  in  orler  to  qualify  :— They  mast  receive  four  years'  instruction 
in  a  training  school  (Seminar)^  to  which  only  those  persons  are  admitted 
who  have  completed  i^eir  fifteenth  year  and  have  passed  the  third  class 
of  the  ordinary  secondary  sohool.  Thev  then  obtain  their  certificate  as 
elementary  school  teachers  and  proceea  to  spend  four  terms  at  a  high 
school,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  must  give  proof  of  their  capability 
as  teachers. 

6.  We  often  meet  with  persons  in  secondary  schools  who  have  no 
business  there  and  who  are  not  fitted  to  become  practical  workmen  in 
their  after  lives.  They  have  either  lost  the  taste  for  manual  labour  or 
tiiink  themselves  above  it  on  account  of  the  higher  education  they  have 
received. 

We  can  suggest  no  means  of  keeping  such  persons  out  of  secondary 
schools  except  the  better  education  of  both  papils  and  parents. 
'  Much  id  hoped  in  certain  circles  from  the  introauction  of  manual 
instruction,  and  it  is  believed  that  when  manual  labour  is  ogain  held  in 
esteem  the  better  class  of  workmen  will  return  to  its  ranks.  We, 
however,  have  little  hope  of  this  remedy,  for  we  have  at  present  no  lack 
of  artizan  labour ;  indeed  the  labour  market  is  overcrowded  in  almost 
every  branch  of  trade. 

7.  Few  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  system  of  Secondary 
Education  in  Zilrich  since  1865.  The  following  regulations  are,  however, 
worthy  of  mention : — The  period  to  be  passed  (by  intending  secondary 
teachers)  at  a  high  school  has  been  extended  from  two  to  three,  and 
finally  to  four  terms,  the  standard  required  of  candidates  has  been  raised, 
bnt  on  the  other  hand  their  remuneration  has  been  increased,  and  f)?ee 
education  has  become  law  during  this  period. 

8.  No  increase  in  the  number  of  private  schools  has  recently  taken 
place. 

(Signed)        D.  A.  Hutier, 
Secretary  of  Education  Department. 

Note  1. — Order  of  February  25,  18$>*2,  concerning  State  subsidies  to 
secondary  schools. 

The  chief  purooses  for  which  State  aid  is  granted  to  secondary  schools 
by  the  above  Orier  are  as  follows : — 

(1.)  Balariea  of  Teachers, — ^The  amount  of  the  State  contribution 
towards  the  salaries  of  teachers  is  determined  by  the  amounts 
raised  for  that  purpose  by  the  various  school  districts,  and  varies 
from  100  francs  to  590  franos  per  annum. 

If  a  district  wishes  to  raise  the  salary  of  a  teacher  beyond  the 
legal  minimum  the  State  contributes  an  amount  not  exceeding 
3,000  ftrancs. 

(2.)  Increm^ent  for  Length  of  Service. — ^Teachers  who  have  been  10  years 
in  the  service  of  the  State  receive  an  addition  of  100  francs  to 
their  salary,  at  the  end  of  15  years  they  receive  an  addition  of 
200  francs,  at  the  end  of  20  years  300  francs,  and  after  20  years* 
service  an  addition  of  400  francs  per  annum. 

(3.)  Bchool  Buildinge. — State  aid  is  given  for  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance (Hauptreparatv/ren)  of  school  buildings  and  towards  the 
provision  of  teachers'  houses,  gymnasiums,  and  school  baths. 
No  aid  is,  however,  given  to  merely  luxurious  expenditure,  such 
as  architectural  decoration  or  the  extension  of  the  school  grounds 
for  ornamental  purposes. 

(4.)  Free  Books,  Sfo, — Schools  which  provide  either  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  necessary  books  and  stationery  free  may  claim  a  State 
subsidy  varying  from  10  to  75  per  cent,  on  the  school  rate 
of  the  district. 

(5.)  Bursaries. — The  State  provides  bursaries  of  SO  francs  for  scholars 
in  the  first  and  second  classes  of  secondary  schools,  and  of 
30  francs  for  scholars  in  the  third  class.    Irie  candidates  for 
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bnraaries  mnst  be  reoommended  by  tbe  school  ftatborities  as 
diligent  and  capable  and  in  poor  circumstances,  and  must 
undertake  to  remain  at  scihool  until  tbe  end  of  tbe  wbole  year. 

(6.)  Te<iching  of  Languages, — Any  schools  which  desire  to  teach  foreign 
or  dead  languages  other  than  French  •  (which  is  compulsory) 
may  claim  a  State  grant  of  from  30  to  50  francs  a  week 
according  to  the  number  of  pupils  taught. 

(7.)  Gontinuaiion  Schoole. — Schools  for  joung  persons  over  15  years  of 
age  may  claim  a  State  grant  of  from  30  to  50  francs  a  week 
proyided  their  curriculum  is  approved  by  the  Councillor  of 
Education,  and  their  account49  are  audited  by  some  competent 
authority. 

Note  2. — Glarus  was  the  first  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  to  provide  children 
in  {lecondary  schools  with  free  books  and  stationery.  Toe  latest  amend- 
ment of  the  law  on  free  education  in  Glarus  was  passed  in  1885,  in  18^ 
Zurich  followed  the  example  thus  afforded  it  and  passed  a  law  making 
the  provision  of  books  and  stationery  the  charge  of  the  State  and  the 
school  districts.  The  several  districts  were  allowed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  law  or  not  as  thoy  liked,  with  the  result  that  at  the  beginning  of 
1893  99  districts  provided  both  books  and  stationerv  free,  and  six 
districts  gave  free  stationery.  These  105  districts  incluoed  3,470  children 
or  54*25  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  at  secondary  schools.  In  little  more 
than  a  year  a  considerable  increase  took  place  in  these  numbers.  The 
official  school  journal  (AmUiches  Schulhlatt)  of  ZtLrich  states  that  in  May 
1894,  44  out  of  the  90,  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  secondary  school  circuite 
{Kreieen)  of  the  canton  provided  school  materials  gratis.  These  districts 
embraced  4,889  children  or  72  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  in  attendance 
at  secondary  schools  in  the  Canton.  Yarious  systems  have  been  adopted 
by  the  different  sohool  districts ;  some  have  given  the  necessary  books  to 
their  papils  to  keep  as  their  own  private  property,  others  simply  lend 
them  for  a  year  at  a  time,  they  are  then  collected  for  the  necessary 
repairs  and  redistributed.  Books  which  remain  in  the  possession  of  the 
same  pupil  for  three  years  are  either  finally  given  to  him  or  sold  to  him 
for  a  small  sum.  Where  this  loan  system  has  been  adopted  the  school 
authorities  are  satisfied  both  with  the  financial  and  educational  results! 
{Amtlichea  Schulhldtter,  1887,  No.  1 ;  1893,  No.  2,  and  1894,  No.  8.) 

Note  3. — The  total  number  of  children  in  secondary  schools  in  the 
Canton  of  Zurich  in  189;^  was  6,931.  Of  these  2,071,  or  nearly  30  per 
cent.,  were  candidates  for  bursaries,  and  bursaries  were  given  to  1,887 
children,  or  27  per  cent,  of  the  total  number. 

Enquiries  into  the  circumstances  of  these  children  showed,  however, 
that  many  of  them  were  the  children  of  comparatively  well-to-do  parents, 
and  the  school  authorities  were,  therefore,  advised  not  to  recommend 
their  scholars  for  bursaries  simply  because  they  were  diligent  and 
promising,  though  not  in  need  of  aid,  or  simply  because  they  were  poor, 
though  they  had  not  the  requisite  ability.  (AmUichee  Schulildtter,  1893, 
Nos.  10  and  11). 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


UNIVERSITY 

Instruotions  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
appointed  to  make  Inquiries  in  certain 
selected  Districts  in  England. 


Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education, 
6,  Old  Palace  Yard,  S.W. 

Sib, 

In  proceeding  to  discharge  th^  duty  laid  upon  them  of 
inquiring  into  and  reporting  upon  the  best  method  oi  organising 
Secondary  Education  in  England,  having  regard  to  existing 
deficiencies,  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  have  found  it  necessary 
to  issue  several  sets  of  circulars,  copies  of  which  are  now  put 
into  your  hands.  Of  these  circulars,  one  set  has  been  addressed 
to  all  Endowed  Secondary  Schools,  in  England,  while  others 
have  been  sent  to  all  Secondary  Schools  of  every  kind  in  certain 
selected  districts. 

The  information,  chiefly  statistical  in  its  character,  which  the 
answers  to  these  circulars  are  expected  to  contain,  will,  however 
complete  in  itself,  be  mainly  a  representation  of  facts  regarding 
each  particular  school,  taken  separately,  and  will,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Commissioners,  require  to  be  supplemented  by  an  inde- 
pendent view  of  certain  classes  of  schools,  and  of  their  existing 
relations  with  each  other  and  with  other  educational  agencies 
of  the  same  or  of  a  difierent  type. 

For  this  reason,  among  others,  the  Commissioners  have 
decided  to  send  Assistant  Commissioners  into  selected  districts 
to    make     certain    inquiries    upon    the     spot.     The     district 

assigned  to  you  for  this  purpose  is , 

Tour  duty  will  be  to  inquire  into  and  report  to  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  following  points,  having  regard  to  the  education 
of  both  boys  and  girls  : — 

1.  How  far  there  exists  in  your  district  an  overlapping  of  the 
agencies  by  which  Secondary  Education  is  supplied,  aa 
between — 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools ;  and 
Secondary  Schools  and  Local  Universities,  University 
Colleges,  or  Technical  Institutions ; 
and  how  far  Secondary  Schools,  intended  to  be  of  different 
types  or  grades,  are,  in  fact,  encroaching  upon  one  an- 
other's province  or  otherwise  competing  with  one  another; 
and  what  have  been  the  results  of  such  overlapping  or 
competition  ? 


VI 


2.  The   extent    to   which  Seoondary   Education   is  in  your 

district  now  supplied  by  Proprietary  and  Private  (includ- 
ing Preparatory)  Schools,  and  the  effect  upon  the  growth 
and  development  of  such  schools  of  the  existence  or  state 
of  efficiency  of  Eadowed  Schools  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. 

3.  What  is  the  actual  working  and  influence  of  the  system  of 

Science  and  Art  grants,  particularly  in  connexion  with 
grants  under  the  Technical  Instruction  and  Local  Taxation 
Acts  ?  (You  are  not  required  to  procure  statistics,  as 
these  have  already  been  obtained,  but  may  confine 
yourself  to  an  examination  of  the  practical  effects  of  the 
system.) 

4.  What  are  the  places  in  which  the  supply  of  Secondary 

Education  in  your  district  appears  to  be  most  deficient, 
and  in  what  type  or  grade  of  Secondary  Education  is 
such  deficiency  most  marked  ?  (You  will  have  special 
regard  to  the  difficulties  arising  from  sparse  population,  ^ 
and  want  of  means  of  communication ;  and  you  will 
endeavour  to  obtain  and  embody  in  your  report  a  state- 
ment of  local  opinion  ds  to  the  best  method  of  remedying 
such  deficiencies  as  are  admitted  to  exist.) 

5.  What  are  the  causes  which  have,  in  some  places  in  youir 

district,  led  to  the  decay  and  inefficiency  of  Endowed 
Schools,  and  what  steps  can  be  taken  to  deal  with  these  ^ 
causes  and  restore  those  schools  to  efficiency  ? 

You  will  beair  in  mind  that  the  main  object  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  to  propose  measures  of  a  practical  character  for  the  bertter 
organisation  of  Secondary  Education,  rather  than  to  frattie  an 
es^ustive  statement  of  the  existing  supply  or  deficiency  of 
Seoondary  Schools  ;  euid  you**  own  judgement  will  enable  ybtt  to 
decide  what  parts  of  your  district  you  should  select  for  inquiry 
into  particular  points,  what  schools  you  should  visit,  and  whkt 
other  educational  agencies  you  should  study,  in  order  to  qusllify 
yourself  to  present  an  adequate  and  trustworthy  report  on  the 
matters  referred  to  you. 

While  the  principal  aim  of  your  mission  will  be  to  collect  fi-cts 
and  ascertain  the  opinions  of  those  within  your  district  best 
entitled  to  speak,  the  Commissioners  do  not  wish  to  preclude 
you  from  expressing  any  opinion  of  your  own  which  your 
examination  of  the  facts  may  suggest;  nor,  though  your 
inquiries  should  in  the  main  be  Kmited  to  the  points  indicated 
above,  would  they  confine  you  strictly  to  those  limits,  if  it 
should  appear  to  yon  necessary  for  the  due  performance  of  your 
work  that  you  should  touch  concisely  on  any  other  cognate 
educational  topic. 

The  Commissioners  consider  that  your  inquiry  should  be 
finished  within  two  months,  and  that  you  will  be  able  to  present 
your  report  within  a  month  afterwards. 
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Instmotions  to  Lady  Asatstant  Coinini88ioiier& 


It  is  thought  desirable  to  supplement  the  inquiries  to  be 
made  by  Assistant  Commissioners  in  the  selected  districts  by 
some  further  inquiry  on  the  part  of  a  lady  Commissioner,  directed 
to  leading  points  of  difference  that  may  exist  in  the  educational 
orgaiiisation  required  for  girls  as  compared  with  that  required 
for  boys.  Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  following  points, 
information  bearing  on  which  is  desired :- 

m 

1.  Extend    and  Character    of  the  demand  for    Secondary 

Education  for  Girls. 

(1.)  Bow  far  have  the  defects  in  the  education  of  girLs  pointed 
out  by  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission  of  1864-68  been 
remedied  ? 

(2.)  How  far  do  girls  from  elementary  schools — 

(a)  demand,  and 

(b)  make  good  use  of,  such  education  as  is  at  present 

provided  ? 

(8.)  In  what  respects,  both  of  number  and  kind,  is  the  present 
ropply  of  secondary  schools  for  girls  of  aU  classes  deficient? 

(4.)  In  what  respects,  if  any,  does  the  Secondary  Education 
required  by  girls  from  the  industrial  classes  differ  from  that 
required  by  boys  from  the  same  classes,  and  in  particular  would 
it  be  proper — 

(a)  to  add  a  technical  side  to  the  ordinary  school  in  each 

grade,  or 

(b)  to  supply  special  schools  with  a  curriculum  leading  up  to 

the  practice  of  the   Home  Arts   and    other  feminine 
industries  ? 
(5.)  In  the  latter  case,  would  the  wants  of  all  social  classes  be 
best  supplied,  or  not,  in  a  single  institution  ? 

(6.)  How  ought  a  system  of  technical  education  for  girls  to  be 
organised,  regard  being  had  to  the  varying  wants  of  the  different 
social  strata — 

(a)  in  urban, 

(b)  in  rural  districts  ? 

(7.)  Is  any,  and  what,  distinct  provision  for  scholarships 
required  to  meet  the  special  circumstwces  of  girls  ? 

(8.)  In  some  districts  the  demand  for  Secondary  Education 
for  girls  ^eems  to  be  much  smaller  than  it  is  for  boys.  What 
are  the  causes  of  this  smaller  demand  1  Are  they  likely  to  be 
permanent  ? 

2.  Relation  of  Secondary  EdAication  to  Life-caner, 

(1.)  What  becomes  of  the  girls  trained  in  secondary  schools 
of  various  grades,  and  how  far  do  they,  their  parents,  and  their 
teachers  have  regard  to  their  future  career  during  the  educational 
course? 


•  •  • 
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(2.)  Are  there  any  peculiar  difficulties  in  the  adjustment  of 
educational  preparation  to  life-career  in  the  case  of  girls,  and 
what  appear  to  be  the  best  ways  of  meeting  them. 

3.  Educational  Organisation, 

(1.)  What  differences  exist  between  the  provision  requii'edfor 
girls  and  that  required  for  boys  in — 

(a)  the  regulations  of  a  schoDl,  and 

(b)  the  organisation  of  a  system  of  schools  ? 

(2.)  How  ought  these  differences  to  be  met  in  the  case  of 
schools  in  which  boys  and  girls  are  taught  in  the  same  classes, 
or  schools  where  they  are  taught  in  classes  kept  distinct  ? 

(3.)  How  does  the  mixture  of  social  classes  work  in  girls* 
schools,  especially  in  small  towns  and  country  districts  ? 

(4.)  What  limit  of  age,  if  any,  is  desirable  in  schools  where 
boys  and  girls  are  taught  in  the  s^ime  classes  ? 

(6.)  How  can  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  fact  that 
parents  often  waver  between  the  three  views  of  the  object  of  a 
girls  education,  viz.  :— 

(«)  Marriage, 

(5)  Preparation  for  some  employment  or  profession, 

(y)  The  turning  out  of  a  cultivated  mind  and  formed  character, 
be  duly  met  ? 

(6.)  Is  the  problem,  how  to  enable  children  to  pass  through 
the  several  stages  of  education,  easier  or  more  difficult  in  girls' 
schools  than  in  boys'  schools  1 

4.  Cost  of  Education, 

(1.)  The  cost  of  education  for  giris  being  assumed  to  be 
less  than  that  for  boys,  how  far  is  this  due  to  insufficient  or 
inferior  equipment  of  girls'  schools,  and  how  far  to  a  lower  scale 
of  payment  to  teachers  ? 

(2.)  Are  there  any  facts  to  show  how  the  smallness  of  assistant 
mistresses'  salaries  affects  the  quality  of  the  education  given  ? 

(3.)  Are  parents  willing  to  pay  as  high  fees  for  girls  as  for 
boys  ?  If  not,  how  does  their  willingness  in  the  two  cases 
compare  7 

(4.)  Are  local  authorities  willing  to  contribute  as  much  per 
girl  as  per  boy  in  the  distribution  of  grants  t 

5.  Competition. 

(1.)  How  far  are  girls'  high  schools  suffering  from  the  com- 
petition of  cheaper  schools  ? 

(2.)  It  is  said  that  in  some  places  such  schools  have  so  far 
improved  in  the  education  they  give  as  to  make  it  hopeless  for 
more  expensive  schools  in  the  same  neighbourhood  to  compete 
with  them.     How  far  is  this  true  ? 

6.  In  such  places  is  it  the  case  that  girls'  schools  with  high 
fees  attract  parents,  for  social  reasons  ? 
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Beport  on  the  County  of  Bedford,  by  B.  E. 
Mitcheson,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners to  the  Charity  Commission. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


Report  of  Assistant   Commissioner  on  the  Condition  of 
Secondary  Education  in  the  County. 

Sir, 

1.  In  connexion  with  my  inspection,  for  the  purposes  of  circumstances 
the  Charity  Commission^  in  June  and  July  last,  of  educational  and  scope  of 
endowments  in  this  county,  regulated  by  schemes  under  the  i^^l^^y* 
Endowed  Schools  Acts,  and  in  accordance  with  my  instructions 
pursuant  to  the  Board  minute  dated  5th  June  1894,  I  have 
made,  with  a  view  to  the  supply  of  information  asked  for  by  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education,  certain  supplemental 
inquiries  into  the  general  condition  of  secondary  education  in 
the  county ;  travelling  for  this  purpose  to  the  chief  centres  of 
population,  Bedford,  Dunstable,  Luton,  Leighton  Buzzard,  and 
Biggleswade,  as  well  as  to  some  villages  in  the  more  sparsely 
populated  parts  of  the  county,  visiting,  in  addition  to  the 
endowed  schools,  the  chief  proprietary  and  private  schools,  and 
conferring  with  a  large  number  of  leading  persons  connected 
with  education  in  the  county,  among  whom  I  may  mention 
the  chairman,  vice*chairman,  and  other  members  of  the  technical 
education  committee  of  the  county  council,  the  secretary  of  that 
body,  the  mayor  of  Bedford,  representatives  of  the  governors  of 
the  Harpur  Charity  at  Bedford,  the  mayor  and  town  clerk  of 
Luton,  the  chairman  and  clerk  of  the  Luton  School  Board,  the 
chairman  of  the  Biggleswade  School  Board,  the  chairman  of  the 
School  Board  of  Leighton  Buzzard.  I  may  add  that,  in  addition 
to  interviews  with  the  secretary  of  the  technical  education 
committed  at  Bedford,  I  had  the  advantage  of  his  company  on  a 
day's  visit  to  some  of  the  villages  in  the  sparsely  populated 
district  north  of  Bedford. 

2.  Bedfordshire,  the  smallest  but  three  of  English  counties,  Character, 
with  a  scattered  population  of  160,704,  of  which   the  larger  popnlation,and 
part  are  villagers,  about  75,000  being  gathered  into  the  five  S^^^J  ®^ 
towns  of  Bedford,  Luton,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Biggleswade,  and  °  ^' 

Dunstable,  has  not  a  few  peculiarities,  which  give  special 
interest  to  the  problem  of  the  organisation  of  secondary  educa- 
tion within  it.  It  is  essentially  a  rural  county,  there  being  no 
county  borough  within  its  limits,  and  Luton  (with  30,000)  and 
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Bedford  (with  28,000)  being  the  only  towns  which  rise  above 
a  population  of  10,000.  It  contains,  apart  from  agriculture, 
market-gardening,  and  brewing,  only  one  staple  industry,  the 
straw-hat  trade  at  Luton.  Two  cottage  industries,  lacemaking 
and  straw-plaiting,  formerly  flourished  in  the  county,  but  of  these 
lace^making  has  practiGally  died  out,  and  fitraw-plaiting  is  fast 
disappearing  as  a  local  craft,  being  supplanted  by  the  competi- 
tion of  China  and  Japan  as  regards  the  commoner  forms  of  plait, 
and  of  Switzerland  and  Italy  as  regards  the  finer  and  more 
artistic  kinds.  I  may  also  notice  two  small  incipient  industries, 
the  future  of  which  in  tlie  county  it  is  difficult  to  predict,  boot- 
making,  which  as  a  cottage  industry  is  beginning  to  invade  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  county  from  the  neighbouring  Bushden 
in  Northamptonshire,  and  the  printing  works  of  Messrs. 
Waterlow  at  Dunstable,  which  are  already  employing  a  good 
many  hands.  An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  by  the 
Bedfordshire  Coimty  Council  and  by  the  School  Board  of 
Luton  to  revive  the  straw-plait  industry  in  the  county  by 
instructing  the  elementary  teachers,  and  through  them  the 
cottagers  and  the  children  at  element arj'^  schools,  in  artistic 
design,  but,  although  some  are  hopeful  as  to  the  ultimate 
result,  I  do  not  gather  that  the  condition  of  the  trade  has 
been  or  as  yet  could  have  been  affected  by  their  efforts.  For 
practical  purposes  the  ancient  straw-plait  trade  of  Bedfordshire 
has  passed  into  the  straw-hat  trade  of  Lutou,  the  plait  required 
for  this  being  obtained  chiefly  from  abroid.  I  should  add 
that  Luton  is  also  developing  a  felt-hat  manufacture,  which 
promises  in  time'  to  rival  the  straw-hat  trade.  The  sole  manu- 
facturing industry  of  the  county  being  confined  to  Luton 
and  neighbouring  villages  in  the  extreme  south,  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  which  are  as  much  with  Hertfordshire 
as  with  Bedfordshire,  Bedfordshire  may  be  regarded  for  most 
purposes  as  an  agricultural  county,  but  with  this  peculiarity — • 
that  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  its  agriculture  is  of  the 
market- gardening  type,  most  of  the  Biggleswade  or  eastern  side 
of  the  county  being  given   over  to  various  forms  of  market-  j 

gardening,  of  which  onion-growing  is  the  most  important.  The 
central  and  north-western  portions  of  the  Cv^unty  are  occupied  4 

with  agriculture   of  the  ordinary  kind,    tho  district  south  of  I 

Bedford,  of  which  Ampthill  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre, 
<levoted  mainly  to  dairy-farming,   being  far  more   flourishing  J 

than  the  northern  district,  a  poor,  cold  country  of  small  scattered  * 

villages,  with  few  resident  gentry,  few  large  farmers,  and,  in 
the  present  depressed  state  of  its  once  prosperous  coin  trade, 
with  much  land  unlet.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Bedford  itself  has, 
apart  from  breweries  and  agricultural  implement  works,  no 
manufacturing  industry,  its  educational  attractions  alone  raising 
it  above  the  level  of  a  market  town. 

Bwlway  8.  The  railway  system  of  the  county  emphasizes  strongly  the 

'P^^"'^  importance  of  Bedford  and  Luton,  both  with  a  fast  and  frequent 
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service  to  London  on  the  main  Midland  Una  Luton,  i;vhile 
superior  to  Bedford  in  its  nearness  to  London  and  in  its  close 
connexion,  by  the  Great  Northern  line,  with  the  northern  towns 
of  Hertfordshire,  and,  through  Dunstable  and  Leighton  Buzzard^ 
with  the  main  London  and  North-western  line,  is  far  behind  it 
as  regards  railway  communication  in  the  county  itself,  Bedford 
being,  both  locally  and  from  its  railway  connexions,  a  veritable 
centre  for  the  county,  communicating  by  the  main  Midland  line 
with  Amptbill  and  Luton  on  the  south  and  with  Shambrook  on 
the  north,  by  two  branch  lines  of  the  Midland  and  London  and 
North-western  Railways  with  western  portions  of  the  county, 
and  by  two  branch  lines  of  the  same  two  railways  with  the  east 
and  south-east  districts.  The  railway  connexions  of  Luton  in 
the  county,  apart  from  the  main  line  to  Bedford,  are  westwards, 
with  Dunstable  and  Leighton  Buzzard  only. 

4.  Public  secondary  education  in  Bedfordshire  is  practically  Kxiating  pro- 
concentrated  in  Bedford  itself,  where  the  magnificeut  foimda-  J^^^^      ^ 
tion  of  Sir  William  Harpur,  with  a  gross  income  from  endowment  seconduT 
of  15,000i.,  has  created  a  graded  system  of  schools  for  boys  and  education, 
girls  alike,  almost  unrivalled  in  the  kingdom,  comprising,  as  it  ^^'^        ^   * 
does,  a  grammar  school  of  630  day  boys  and  210  boarders,  a 
girls'  high  school  of  425  day  scholars  and  90  boarders,  a  boys' 
modem  school  of  550  day  scholars  and  100  boarders,  and  a 
girls',  modem  school  of  150  day  scholars,  besides  elementary 
schools  under  the  -  same    management,    educating  over  3,000 
children  more,  and  connected  by  scholarships  with  the  higher 
schools. 

Bedford,  with  its  splendid  railway  facilities,  is  in  fact  a  real 
educational  centre  for  the  county  and  even  for  the  adjoining 
portions  of  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Northampton,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Huntingdon,  from  all  of  which  boarders  and  even 
day  scholars  are  drawn. 

Dunstable,  with  its  grammar  school  of  about  100  boys,  of  («.) Dunstable* 
whom  half  are  boarders,  is  the  only  other  place  in  the  county 
which  has  any  public  provision  of  secondary  education.  Of 
the  day  scholars  about  half  come  from  other  towns,  18  from 
Luton  and  4  from  Leighton  Buzzard,  the  educational  centre 
for  the  southern  part  of  the  county  being  thus  not  the  great 
trading  centre  of  Luton,  but  an  old  municipal  borough,  which  is 
now  only  the  third  town  in  size  in  this  division  of  the  county. 
Even  at  Dunstable  the  public  provision  of  secondary  education 
is  of  very  recent  date,  the  Afihton  Grammar  School  having  been 
established  within  the  last  few  years  by  a  scheme  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts,  dated  12th  August  1885,  out  of  an 
endowment  not  originally  applicable  to  such  purposes.  Chew's 
Foundation  School,  originally  a  denominational  charity  school 
of  the  elementary  type  should,  in  accordance  with  the  scheme 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  by  which  it  is  governed,  dated 
28th  June  1880,  be  of  a  secondary  (third  grade)  character,  but 
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in  practice,  the   old  headmaster  having  been  retained,  it  has. 
remained  nearly  at  its  former  level. 

6.  The  position  of  Luton  illustrates  admirably  the  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  a  system  of  secondary  education  dependent 
on  endowment.  The  place  being  of  recent  and  rapid  gi'owth, 
having  increased  by  6,000  since  1881,  finds  itself,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  30,000,  absolutely  without  any  public  provision  for 
secondary  education,  while  its  neighbour  Dunstable,  an  ancient 
but  comparatively  stagnating  town,  with  a  po[)ulation  of  4,513^ 
has  two  endowments  properly  so  applicable. 

Tt  often  happens,  notably  in  the  case  of  London  and  Birming- 
ham endowments,  that  the  endowment  itself  expands  with  the 
growth  of  the  place  wherein  it  is  to  be  applied  ;  the  irony  of  the 
relation  between  Dunstable  and  Luton  lies  in  this,  that  the  main 
Dunstable  endowment,  Ashton's  Charity,  consisting  largely  of 
land  in  Luton,  the  growth  of  Luton  benefits  educatioually  not 
Luton  but  Dunstable. 

6.  The  few  remaining  educational  endowments  in  Bedfordshire 
may  practically  be  disregarded  for  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry. 
Band's  Charity  at  Holwell  is  now  applicable,  under  schemes 
made  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  dated  Ist  April  1881 
and  3rd  May  1888,  partly  for  elementary  education  in  Holwell 
and  elsewhere,  partly  (to  the  extent  of  lOOZ.  a  year)  for  the 
grammar  school  at  Hitchin  in  Hertfordshire;  the  governors 
may  also  make  payments  to  scholars  from  public  elementary 
schools  in  Holwell  and  some  neighbouring  places  holding  founda- 
tion scholarships  at  Hitchin  Grammar  School,  but  this  power, 
I  understand,  has  not  been  exercised. 

The  small  endowment  of  19^.  a  year  for  a  grammar  school  at 
Houghton  Conquest  has  come  to  be  applied  (as  is  the  case  with 
so  many  other  small  grammar  school  endowments)  wholly  for 
the  purposes  of  elementary  education. 

An  educational  endowment  at  Leighton  Buzzard,  Joshua 
Pulford's,  not  subject  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  as  being  an 
elementary  school  under  lOOZ.  a  year  in  value  and  not  a  grammar 
school  by  foundation,  is  applicable  and  applied  in  maintaining 
a  Church  of  England  school,  recently  made  public  elementaiy. 
This  school  has  hitherto  been  in  social  grade  slightly  above  the 
British  schools  of  the  place  (now  taken  over  by  the  school 
board),  containing  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  children  of 
the  shopkeeping  and  smaller  professional  class,  and  some  French 
and  Latin  have  been  taught  to  a  few  scholars  At  the  present 
time  there  are  about  25  children  of  that  class  in  the  school, 
and  a  minute  amount  of  French  and  elementary  science  is  still 
taught.  There  being  now  a  school  board  in  Leighton  Buzzard, 
regret  was  expressed  to  me  by  some  leading  persons  in  the  place 
that  this  endowment  had  not  been  made  applicable  to 
secondary  education,  but  by  itself  the  endowment  (consisting 
of  801.  a  year  subject  to  a  debt  of  320^.,  and  an  elementary 
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school  building,  with  little  or  no  playground)  would  clearly  be 
insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  a  secondary  school ;  and  it  was 
the  opinion  of  one  who  may  perhaps  be  described  as  the  leading 
resident,  that  the  opposition  which  would  be  caused  by  increase 
in  the  rates  upon  the  withdrawal  of  this  endowment  from  elemen- 
tary education  would  scarcely  be  balanced  by  a  compensating 
advantage. 

The  Biggleswade  share  (two  ninths)  of  the  Flitwick  Charity,  (4) The FMt- 
applicable  under  the  founder's  will  for  the  elementary  education  "V^  ^^^^Am^ 
of  12   poor  children  of  Biggleswade  in   accordance  with  the       *^^ 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  has  hitherto  maintained 
there  a  school  for  about  22  boys,  of  whom  15  were  free,  the 
school  being,  in  respect  of  its  paying  scholars  at  3L  a  year,  of  a 
slightly  higher  social  grade  than  the  other  elementary  schools  of 
the  place,  but  giving  an  education  scarcely,  if  at  all,  higher  than 
elementary,  and  carried  on  in  hired  premises  of  a  very  inferior  * 

description.  After  a  visit  from  an  Assistant  Commissioner  from 
the  Charity  Commission  in  April  1892,  a  scheme  was  drafted 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Biggleswade  share  of  the  endowment,  about  4t6L  a  year,  into  a 
fund  for  exhibitions  tenable  by  boys  and  girls  at  any  institution 
of  higher  or  technical  education  approved  by  the  governors. 
The  draft  scheme,  though  not  published,  was  opposed  in  the 
locality;  a  counter-proposal  was  made  for  the  application  of 
the  share  in  aid  of  the  National  schools  of  the  place,  the  Flitwick 
School  having  by  this  time  been  closed,  and  the  question  of  the 
future  application  of  this  fund  is  still  undecided,  the  income 
being  meanwhile  accumulated. 

Out  of  the  Eversholt  Parochial  Charity,  and  Richards'  Charity  (6.)  Small 
at  Luton,  both   apparently  under  section  24  of  the  Endowed  «i«m«ntaiy 
Schools  Act,  1869,  small  payments  are  made  in  aid  of  elementary  ^^  o^^n^e*^*** 
education  in  those  places. 

There  are  also  within  the  county  a  good  many  other  small 
endowments  applicable  and  applied  in  aid  of  elementary  educa- 
tion and  apparently  not  subject  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts, 
in  regard  to  which,  tf»  the  best  of  my  belief,  no  proposals  for  an 
altered  application  have  ever  been  made,  and  which,  as  the  law 
stands  at  present,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  divert  to 
purposes  of  secondary  education,  without  the  consent  of  the 
trustees. 

Some  of  these  consist  merely  of  school  premises,  and  of  the 
others  the  aggregate  income,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  amounts  to  no  more  than  325  {.,  the  most  important  of 
such  endowments  being  Barton-le-Clay  School  (77i.),  Henlow 
School  (571.),  and  Whitehead's  Free  School  at  Houghton  Regis 
(59?.). 

7.  In  reckoning,  however,  the  provision  of  public  secondary  Endowed 
education  for  the  county,  the  existence  of  grammar  schools  on  secondary 
the  borders   of  adjacent  coimties  cannot  be  overlooked.      The  boitos  ^    * 
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most  important  of  these,  which  to  some  extent  serve  Bedf  ordshir^i 
are: — 

In  the  north-west,  Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 

In  the  north-east,  Kimbolton  Grammar  School. 

In  the  south- west,  Berkhampstead  Grammar  School  and  Girls' 
High  School. 

In  the  south-east,  Hitchin  Grammar  School. 

The  number  of  children  from  Bedfordshire  in  actual  attendance 
at  these  several  schools  is : — 


* 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Wellingborough 
Kimbolton   - 

^ 

. 

S  boarders. 

- 

- 

- 

1  boarder. 

»»           "            ~ 

• 

- 

- 

3  day  boys. 

Berkhampstead  : — 

Grammar  School  - 

- 

- 

- 

9  boarders. 

» 

- 

- 

8  day  boys. 

Girls'  School 

«* 

- 

- 

... 

2 

day  scholars. 

Hitchin 

3  day  scholars 

16 

2 

Of*-* 


8.  After  the  public  secondary  schools  in  the  county,  which  I 
have  mentioned,  the  most  important  institution  for  secondary 
education  is  the  County  School,  the  property  of  a  company,  by 
whom  it  was  established  in  1869,  when  agriculture  was  in 
its  most  flourishing  state,  with  accommodation  nominally  for  300 
boarders,  but  which  I  estimate  as  suflScient,  accohling  to  modem 
ideas,  for  not  more  than  200.  The  main  idea  was  to  improve 
the  educational  status  of  farmers  in  Bedfordshire  and  adjoining 
counties.  The  school  never  filled  up,  owing  partly  to  the 
jealousy  of  existing  private  schools,  partly  to  the  throwing  open 
of  the  Harpur  Schools  to  children  outside  Bedford,  but  there 
nevertheless  were  at  one  time  over  150  scholars.  .  The  number  ol 
scholars  at  present  in  the  school  (including  three  day  scholars) 
is  104  ;  but  the  school  appears  to  be  progressing  under  its  present 
master,  the  numbers  having  increased  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  from  72.  The  fee  for  boarders  is  4i2L  7s.  6d,  and  for  day 
scholars  15L,  in  which  dinner  is  included.  The  buildings  are 
handsome  and  spacious,  and  comprise  a  science  room,  a  car- 
penter's shop,  a  gymnasium,  a  chapel,  a  swimming  bath,  a 
dining  hall,  and  ample  classrooms.  They  are  surrounded  by 
grounds  of  over  20  acres,  including  a  playing  field  14  acres  in 
extent. 

This  school,  however,  though  centrally  situated^  about  a  mile 
to  the  south  of  Bedford,  does  not  really  supply  the  county  of 
Bedford ;  as  a  boarding  school  it  appears  to  depend  mainly  on 
the  personal  connexions  of  the  headmaster,  and  has  no  county 
connexion.  Only  five  boarders  and  the  three  day  scholars 
belong  to  Bedfordshire,  and  of  the  five  boarders  two  are  holders 
of  scholarships  of  45{.  a  year  from  the  Bedfordshire  County 
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Council.     Until  recently  a  differential  fee  of  88L  was  charged  in 

favour  of  Bedfordshire  boys,  the  ordinary  fee  being  then  40i., 

but  a  higher  uniform  fee  has  now  been  establish^^  for  what 

.^  reason  I  could  not  ascertain,  except  that  so  little  advantage 

was  taken  of  the  differential  fee. 

The  school  is  at  present  in  no  sense  a  local  one,  except  so  far 
as  it  is  recognised  by  the  county  council  as  a  centre  for  its 
^  scholarships,  and   as    the    home   of    the   Summer   College   of 

I  Agriculture,  to  which  I  shall  afterwards  refer.     It  is  the  desire 

of  some  members  of  the  technical  education  committee  of  tfte 
county  council  that  this  school  should  be  made  more  dis- 
tiuctively  usefid  to  the  farmers  of  the  county.  The  school 
was  originally  intended  to  have  a  strong  agricultural  side^  and 
an  exhibition  to  be  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  principles  of 
agriculture  was  established ;  but  the  school  has  gradually  ceased 
to  give  such  special  teaching,  aud  the  exhibition  has  not  for 
some  time  been  awarded,  ^e  present  headmaster  is  in  holy 
orders,  and  the  education  given  is  mainly  of  the  ordinary 
literary  and  commercial  type,  do  special  stress  being  laid  on 
science,  cdthough  chemistry  is  regularly  taught  in  an  excellent 
laboratory  equipped  by  the  county  council. 

The  dose  proximity  of  the  school  to  the  Grammar  School  and 

Modem  School  for  Boys  at  Bedford,  with  their  1,500  scholars, 

^  '  of  whom  more  than  1,000  are   day  boys,  makes  it  the  more 

desirable  that  the  County  School,  in  face  of  such  strong  rivals, 
should  have  taken  up  a  line  of  its  own  and  performed  a  dis* 
tinctive  function.  As  it  is,  the  great  schools  at  Bedford, 
although  drawing  chiefly  from  Bedford  itself,  are  far  more 
really  county  schools  than  the  County  School  so-called,  both  the 
Grammar  School  and  the  Modem  School  receiving  a  large 
number  of  boys  from  the  towns  and  villages  of  Bedfordshire — 
in  the  case  of  the  Modem  School,  from  which  I  have  exact 
det'ails,  a  round  hundred.  It  is,  in  fact,  for  this  reason  that  the 
scarcity  of  public  secondary  schools  in  the  county  is  not  more 
felt  than  it  is. 

9.  As  regards  private  schools  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  mos  Private  school* 
flourishing  are  not,  as  might  be  expected,  at  Luton,  which  ^^^ 
lacks  other  provision,  but  at  Bedford,  which,  in  spite  of  its 
admirable  provision  of  public  schools,  still  maintains,  besides 
preparatory  schools  innumerable,  three  successful  private  schools 
tor  girls,  of  high  school  rank,  one  of  these,  with  1 80  girls,  of  whom 
more  than  two-thirds  are  day  scholars,  being,  I  suppose,  among 
the  most  flourishing  in  the  country.  The  reason  appears  to  be 
that  residents  attracted   to  Bedford  as  a   known  educational  - ' 

centre  may  be,  nevertheless,  indifferent  to  the  distinction 
between  public  and  private  schools,  or  may,  at  least  for  their 
girls,  even  prefer  a  private  to  a  public  school  aa  more  select. 
The  private  boys'  schools  in  Bedford  are,  however,  in  effect  only 
of  a  preparatory  type,  two  out  of  three  being  professedly  so; 
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the  reason  apparently  being  that  for  boys  beyond  14  parents 
will  seldom  hesitate  to  prefer  a  public  to  a  private  school. 

Altogether  the  number  of  children  in  Bedford  in  proportion 
to  population  receiving  a  secondary  education  as  day  scholars 
is  probably  unique  in  England,  the  number  in  higher  schools 
alone  (without  counting  preparatory  schools)  being  nearly  2,000 
for  a  population  of  28,000 ;  630  in  the  Grammar  School,  550  in 
the  Boys'  Modem  School,  425  in  the  Girls*  High  School,  150  in 
the  Girls*  Modem  School,  180  in  the  chief  private  school  for 
girls,  40  in  two  other  private  schools.  Well  may  it  be  said  that 
education  is  the  trade  of  Bedford. 

The  most  successful  private  schools  for  boys  (other  than 
preparatory)  are  at  Leighton  Buzzard  and  Biggleswade,  where, 
in  the  absence  of  public  provision,  they  supply  a  real  want.  At 
Leighton  Buzzard,  with  its  population  of  nearly  7,000  and  a 
considerable  sprinkling  of  the  professional  class,  a  school  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  day  scholars,  at  a  fee  of  51.  a  year, 
flourishes  amazingly,  in  far  from  satisfactory  premises,  under 
a  trained  and  certificated  master.  At  Biggleswade,  with  its 
population  of  4,943,  the  needs  of  the  professional  and  superior 
trading  classes  appear  to  be  satisfactorily  met  by  an  old 
established  school  conducted  in  admirable  premises,  and  con- 
sisting at  present  of  15  to  20  day  scholars  and  20  boarders, 
the  tuition  fee  being  eight  guineas,  with  French  and  German 
extra. 

The  absence  of  any  large  private  school  at  Luton  is  sur- 
prising. The  only  boys*  school  which  can  be  called  successful, 
conducted  like  the  school  at  Leighton  Buzzard  by  an  ex-elementary 
teacher,  the  ordinary  fee  being  six  guineas,  contains  no  more 
than  15  Luton  boys,  the  other  scholars  being  boarders,  and 
the  two  private  schools  for  girls  contain  together  only  about 
50  day  pupils.  A  comparison  of  Luton  and  Bedford  suggests 
that  in  a  town  of  any  size  a  public  provision  of  secondary 
education,  so  far  from  killing  private  schools,  raises  the 
standard  of  education  in  the  place,  habituates  to  the  idea  of 
secondary  education  parents  who  might  otherwise  be  content 
with  the  elementary  school,  and  may  thus  actually  provide 
customers  for  private  schools  among  those  who,  on  the  ground 
of  expense  or  otherwise,  shun  the  public  school. 

Small  pro-  The  proportion  of  boys  in  Luton  attending  secondary  schools 

K^^^  ^'  A-  app^^^^j  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  to  be  small  indeed.  Reckoning 
^ndary^  ^  ^^  (*^  overestimate  rather  than  otherwise)  as  in  attendance  at 
i«hoo]s  in  the  private  school  I  have  mentioned^  and  adding  to  them  18 
Laton.  y^Y^Q  travel  daily  to  Dunstable   and    5    who   travel   daily    to 

Bedford,  I  can  account  for  no  more  than  38  out  of  a  population 

of  30,000. 

The  number  of  boys  from  Luton  attending  boarding  schools 
elsewhere  is  practically  impossible  to  ascertain,  but  it  is  note- 
worthy that  few  or  no  Luton  boys  appear  to  attend  boarding 
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schools  in  Bedfordshire,  and  that  in  the  nearest  adjoining  county 
of  Herts  I  find  only  one  Luton  boy,  a  boarder  at  Berkhampstead 
School.  I  was  informed,  however,  that  before  Dunstable  Gram- 
mar School  and  the  Luton  Higher  Grade  School  were  started 
about  a  dozen  Luton  boys  were  generally  in  attendance  as  day 
scholars  at  the  Cowper  Street  Schools  in  London. 

From  conversation  with  people  in  Luton,  I  gather  that  the  Causes  of  the 
conditions  of  the  hat  trade  are  such  as  to  give  employment  ^"^^^  demand, 
to  boys  at  an  eady  age,  the  work  both  of  the  factory  and  of 
the  counting-house  being  of  a  simple  routine  character,  requiring 
little  prior  education,  and  scarcely  any  technical  or  scientific 
knowledge,  so  that  a  boy  of  14  can  start  at  almost  the  same 
wage  as  one  of  17.  The  consequence  is  that  many  middle  class 
parents  in  Luton  are  content  to  send  their  f5on8  to  the  elementary 
schools,  the  higher  grade  elementary  school  being  practically, 
apart  from  evening  classes,  the  highest  rung  of  the  educational 
ladder  in  Luton.  A  good  many  bojs,  after  leaving  the  higher 
grade  nchool  for  business,  continue  to  attend  evening  classes  held 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  the 
same  building  and  under  the  same  headmaster,  but  the  atten- 
dance is  apt  to  be  irregular,  since  there  is  in  the  season  great 
pressure  of  work  in  the  local  trade,  and  employes  are  detained 
till  late  in  the  evening. 

There  was  general  agi*eeraent  among  those  with  whom  I  spoke 
in  Luton  (including  the  mayor  and  town  clerk  the  chairman  and 
clerk  of  the  school  board),  that,  whatever  need  there  may  be 
for  a  secondary  school  for  boys  in  the  town,  there  is  at  present 
little  or  no  demand  for  it,  the  diflBculty  being  to  get  sufficient  use 
made  even  of  those  means  of  education  which  exi>t  at  present. 
The  possibility  of  establishing  under  the  town  council  a  secondary 
school  for  boys  in  Luton  has  been  barely  considered ;  and  the 
grant  of  350i.  a  year  from  the  county  council  for  technical 
education  in  Luton  (perhaps  somewhat  small  in  comparison 
with  the  size  of  the  place)  is  wholly  exhausted  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  evening  classes,  which,  although  they  appear  to  clash 
to  some  extent  with  the  evening  classes  at  the  higher  grade 
school,  the  town  council  is  nevertheless  loth  to  drop. 

As  regards  private  schools  for  girls,  which,  except  in  Bedford  (*•)  Girls' 
itself,  are  the  solo  supply  of  secondary  education  for  girls  in  gf^^iMwade 
the  county,  the  most  flourishing  outside  Bedford  are  at  Biggies-  and  Duiutable. 
wade,  where  there  are  two,  practically  full,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  50  day  scholars  for  a  population  of  about  5,000. 
Both   scliools   appear  to  be   well   managed   and  to   be   under 
properly  qualified  teachers,  the  chief  teacher  in  or»e  being  a 
former  student  at  Newnham. 

The  fee  at  the  one  school  is  from  one  to  three  guineas  a  term, 
inclusive  of  French,  at  the  other  from  15«.  to  30a.  a  term,  French 
being  an  extra. 

[  The  greater  number  of  girls  receiving  secondary  education 

I  in  Biggleswade  as  compared  with  the  number  of  boy^,  appears 
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to  be  due  to  the  facts  (1)  that  lower  middle  class  parents,  who 
will  send  their  sons  to  public  elementary  schools,  may  hesitate 
to  send  their  daughters ;  (2)  that  a  fair  number  of  boys  from 
Biggleswade  attend  other  schools  in  or  neiur  the  county  as  day 
scholars  or  boarders. 

At  Dunstable,  where  there  is  no  public  girls'  school  to  match 
the  grammar  school  for  boys,  are  two  fairly  successful  private 
schools  for  girls,  one  with  20  day  scholars  at  a  fee  of  nine 
guineas,  the  other  with  18  day  scholars  at  a  fee  of  three  guineas 
a  year,  the  aorgregate  number  being  somewhat  greater  than  the 
number  of  day  scholars  from  Dunstable  attending  the  grammar 
school.  Of  these  schools  the  one  at  the  higher  fee,  which  I 
was  able  to  visit,  appeared  to  possess  admirable  premises,  with 
accommodation  in  class  for  about  40,  and  to  be  under  properly 
qualified  teachers.  The  other  is  mainly  a  boarding  school,  having 
35  boarders  as  against  18  day  scholars. 

Of  the  two  private  schools  for  girls  at  Luton  before  referred 
to,  one  with  stated  accommodntioQ  in  claiss  for  about  40,  and 
containing  about  25  day  scholars  (at  a  fee  of  six  guineas  a  year 
under  eight,  and  nine  guineas  over  ei^ht  years  of  age),  and  4 
boarders,  approximates  in  teaching  staff  to  the  calibre  of  a  high 
school,  piepares  pupils  with  success  for  the  Cambridge  Junior 
and  Senior,  and  for  the  Oxford  Senior  Locals,  and  in  its  junior 
department  follows  kindergarten  methods.  Of  the  other  I  know 
only  that  it  professes  to  have  accommodation  in  class  for  about 
40,  has  generally  from  25  to  80  day  scholars,  and  8  to  12 
boarders,  and  charges  a  fee  of  six  guineas  for  a  bare  English 
education,  French,  mathematics,  Latin,  German,  music,  drawing, 
and  physical  exercises,  being  all  treated  as  extras. 

At  Leighton  Buzzard  the  only  private  school  for  girls,  which, 
so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  gives  an  education  fairly  to  be  called 
secondary,  cont.iins  at  present  16  day  scholars,  but  has  accom- 
modation for  40  in  class  and  for  12  boaiders.  The  headmistress 
was  formerly  at  Newnham,and  has  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local 
certificate ;  she  is  assisted  by  a  French  woman,  trained  at  an 
ficole  Normale,  by  a  young  girl  with  a  certificate  fiom  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  and  by  a  visiting  mistress  in  music.  The 
fee  is  li.  11a.  6d.  a  term  for  girls  under  14,  21,  2s.  for  those 
over  14.  The  school  has  only  been  conducted  under  its  present 
management  for  a  year,  but  the  success  so  far  is  not  great.  The 
attempt  to  give  a  high  school  education  to  16  girls  at  a  fee 
averaging  51.  a  year  or  under  must  indeed  be  heartbreaking 
work. 

10.  To  the  secondary  schools  in  tlie  county  generally  so- 
called  must  be  added  the  higher  grade  elementary  schools, 
which  have  practically  taken  the  place  of  the  third  grade 
schools  proposed  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission.  Of  such 
higher  grade  schools  there  are  in  effect  two,  one  for  boys  at 
Luton,  one  for  boys  at  Bedford,  although,  as  I  understand,  only. 
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the  Luton  School  has  official  recognition  as  higher  grade.  The 
Luton  Higher  Grade  School,  in  which  the  fourth  standard  is 
the  lowest,  has  an  average  attendance  of  227.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit,  there  were  in  the  fourth  standard  55  boys,  in  the 
fifth  62,  in  the  sixth  72,  and  in  the  seventh  36 ;  but  I  was 
told  that  these  figures  were  for  the  top  of  the  school  less  than 
normal,  a  large  number  of  seventh  standard  and  ex-standard 
boys  having  left  since  the  recent  inspection,  before  which  the 
ordinary  average  of  ex-standard  boys  in  the  school  was  25-30. 
About  30  boys  in  the  school  are  beyond  the  age  of  14,  24  being 
between  14  and  15,  and  6  between  15  and  16. 

The  higher  work  embraces  French  and  Latin,  English 
literature  (generally  a  play  of  Shakespeare),  book-keeping, 
shorthand,  and  natural  science.  The  latter  is  taught  mainly 
from  textbooks,  with  experimental  illustrations,  two  subjects 
being  generally  taken  out  of  a  list  comprising  chemistry, 
physiology,  geometry,  magnetism  and  electricity.  There  is  no 
chemical  or  physical  laboratory.  About  half  the  scholars  axe 
said  to  be  tradesmen's  sons^  and  I  was  told,  in  illustration  of  the 
position  attained  by  the  school,  that  as  many  as  seven  boys  in 
the  school  were  from  St  Alban's,  and  others  from  Harpenden,  in 
Hertfordshire.  The  ordinary  fee  for  scholars  above  the 
standards  is  4(2.  a  week,  but  remission  is  said  to  be  often 
granted  to  poor  but  able  scholars  who  wish  to  stay  on.  The 
idea  has  been  mooted  of  establishing  under  the  Luton  School 
Board  four  scholarships,  tenable  by  scholars  from  this  school 
at  secondary  schools  in  Bedford. 

I  was  told,  moreover,  that  one  of  the  Church  schools  for  girls 
was  of  slightly  higher  social  status  than  other  elementary  girls' 
sdiools  in  the  place,  and  kept  its  scholars  to  a  somewhat  late  age. 

It  was  said  by  the  clerk  to  the  fichool  board  that  for  the 
moment  the  most  pressing  want  in  Luton  was  for  a  girls*  higher 
grade  school  similar  to  that  for  boys,  the  main  obstacle  at 
present  being  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  suitable  tite  in  the 
overcrowded  town. 

One  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Harpur  Trust  at  Bedford  (2).  At 
appears  to  be  in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  higher  gi-ade.  The  ^^^^^^• 
school  in  question  contains  about  40  boys  in  the  seventh 
standard,  and  eight  or  nine  who  have  passed  that  standard.  All 
these  take  mathematics,  physiology,  and  English  literature,  most 
time  being  devoted  to  mathematics,  including  geometrical  drawing. 
The  school  falls  below  the  Luton  Higher  Grade  School  mainly 
in  the  absence  of  French  and  Latin.  A  good  many  boys  stay  as 
late  as  15,  one  or  two  occasionally  to  16,  and  there  happens  at 
present  to  be  a  boy  in  the  school  as  old  as  17.  A  good  many 
of  the  smaller  shopkeepers  and  some  even  of  the  tetter  class  are 
gaid  to  be  content  with  this  school  for  their  sons,  and  a  boy  is 
encouraged  by  the  headmaster  to  finish  his  school  course  here, 
if  he  is  Ukely  to  leave  school  at  about  15. 
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One,  also,  of  the  two  elementary  schools  for  girls  under  the 
Harpur  Trust  retains  a  good  raany  scholars  (dau.(hters  of  the 
smaller  tradesmen),  beyond  the  ordinary  leaving  age,  for  higher 
subjects,  and  paitakes  to  that  extent  of  the  character  of  a 
higher  grade  school. 

11.  The  higher  grade  schools,  both  at  Bedford  and  at  Luton 
compete  for  and  obtain  grants  from  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  for  most  of  the  higher  subjects  which  are  taken,  the 
whole  grant  going  to  the  m  «ster.  Evening  classes  are  carried 
on  in  both  schools  under  the  same  auspices,  the  teachers  being 
for  the  most  part  the  same  as  in  the  day  schools.  These  classes, 
also,  are  supported  mainly  by  grants  from  the  Depirtment, 
the  responsible  committee  beinj:  at  Bedford  the  governors  of  the 
Harpur  Charity,  and  at  Luton  the  school  board  with  some 
co-opted  members.  In  both  places  the  classes  appear  to  serve 
largely  as  a  continuation  school,  a  good  many  bec^inniiig  to 
attend  evening  classes  while  still  in  attendance  at  the  day 
school,  and  carrying  forward  their  education  at  the  evening 
classes  without  a  break  after  leaving  the  day  school.  The 
exigencies  of  the  Luton  trade,  with  late  hours  in  the  busy 
season,  render  this  continuity  more  difficult  of  attamment 
there  than  at  Bedford,  but  in  both  places  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
master  to  encourage  such  continuity  of  attendance.  It  is  found 
more  possible  of  attainment  if.  a  boy  can  be  induced  to  begin 
attendance  at  evening  classes  before  his  school  career  is  over. 

In  addition  to  such  continuation  classes,  worked  in  connexion 
with  day  schools,  a  large  number  of  evening  classes  are  carried 
on  at  different  places  in  the  county  under  the  auspices  partly 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  partly  of  the  county  council 
or  its  delegates. 

12.  The  Bedfordshire  County  Council  receives  under  the 
Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act  an  annual  sum  of 
about  4,500i.  The  whole  amount  is  devoted  to  technical 
education,  a  technical  edu-ation  committee  being  appointed  to 
administer  it,  and  the  principles  of  such  administration  are 
generally  as  follows  : — 

(1,)  That  the  fund  should  be  applied  for  purposes  of 
technical  instruction  connected  with  the  local  industries, 
and  the  benefits  shared,  as  far  as  possible,  by  all  parts 
of  the  county  equally,  rural  as  well  as  urban. 

(2.)  That  the  local  industries  to  which  special  attention  should 
be  directed  are  in  the  county  generally,  but  especially 
in  the  north-wtst  and  centre,  agriculture ;  in  the  east, 
horticulture ;  in  the  south,  plaiting. 

(3.)  That  the  best  wav  to  reach  the  villager  is  through  the 
villa^  school  teacher,  who  should  be  ailed  to  acquire 
the  special  knowledge  needed  for  each  district  that  he 
may  impart  it  in  an  upper  department  of  the  elemen- 
tary school,  or  in  evening  classes,  to  those  whose 
education  is  or  has  been  his  charge. 
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(4.)  That  existing  iDstitutions  carrying  out  the  objects  of 
the  committee  should  be  aided,  especially  by  grants  or 
loans  of  apparatus. 

Agriculture  is  regarded  by  the  committee  as  the  most 
important  local  industry,  and  to  instruct  the  teachers  in  its 
principles  a  "  Summer  College  "  of  Agriculture  is  held  in  the 
month  of  August  at  the  Bedford  County  School,  attended  by 
elementary  school  teachers  and  others  from  all  parts  of  the 
county,  practically  free  of  cost  if  they  complete  the  course, 
teachers  who  complete  the  course  satisfactorily  being  encouraged 
to  start  in  their  respective  villages  classes  in  agriculture,  to 
which  grants  are  made.  In  addition,  the  Bedfordshire  Agri« 
cultural  Society  receives  a  large  grant  to  be  applied  in  agricul- 
tural instruction,  and  in  prizes  given  on  the  results  of  such 
instruction.  Peripatetic  lectures  are  also  arranged  in  agricul- 
tural subjects,  especifidly  in  dairy  work.  Market  gardening  is 
promoted  by  peripatetic  lectures  on  fruit-culture  and  kindred 
Bubjects,  and  by  demonstrations  on  allotment  grounds,  and  it  is 
perhaps  under  this  head  that  a  grant  is  made  to  the  Beekeepers' 
Association  for  the  promotion  of  bee-keeping  as  a  cottage  industry. 

Work  in  connexion  with  the  straw-hat  trade  consists  also  in 
the  main  of  peripatetic  lectures,  but  a  special  effort  is  made  in 
this  department,  as  in  agriculture,  to  teach  the  village  teachers. 

In  addition  to  technical  instruction  proper,  as  connected  with 
the  industries  of  the  county,  grants  have  also  been  made  for 
instruction  in  subjects  of  a  more  general  character  connected 
with  the  domestic  life  of  the  people,  cooking,  ambulance, 
nursing.  The  instruction  in  these  subjects  has  been  generally 
given  through  the  agency  of  existing  societies,  e.g.,  the  National 
Health  Society  and  the  St.  John's  Ambulance  Association.  At 
Bedford  a  summer  college  of  cookery  has  been  establiahed, 
attended  mainly  by  elementary  schoolmistresses,  and  paiallel,  to 
-some  extent,  to  the  college  of  agriculture  for  male  teachers. 
.'Science  and  art  classes  have  been  aided  by  grants  towards  equip- 
ment, and  by  capitation  grants,  at  Bedford,  Luton,  Leighton 
Buzzard,  Ampthil),  and  Ridgmont. 

In  the  case  of  municipal  boroughs  the  local  authority  has 
been  consulted,  and  a  share  in  the  local  taxation  money  paid  for 
purposes  of  technical  education  in  the  borough,  either  direct  to 
such  authority  or  according  to  its  wishes.  At  Bedford  *a  special 
'Committee,  at  Luton  the  town  council,  apply  their  share,  3002. 
and  3502.  respectively,  apart  from  capitation  grants,  in  the 
onaintenance  of  evening  classes. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  Bedfordshire  County  Council 
work  is  the  plan,  the  idea  of  which  is  akin  to  that  of  the  Dick 
Bequest  in  Scotland,  of  making  the  elementary  teacher  the 
'Channel  through  whom  higher  education  may  permeate  to  the 
remotest  villages,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  more  and  more 
the  work  of  the  council  will  be  concentrated  on  this. 

Very  little  aid  has  been  given  to  secondary  schools  in  the  ^j*^*  ■** 
county,  but  three  grants  of  1002.,  for  laboratory  and  workshop  fj^SjJJL 
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equipmtiibt,  have  been  mode  to  the  Bedford  Qrammar  School,  and 
a  grant  of  100^..  continued  for  more  than  one  year,  to  Dunstable 
Grammar  School,  'this  latter  being  treated  as  the  grant  to  the 
Dunstable  Town  Council,  who  desired  that  the  money  should  be 
so  expended. 

The  committee  in  fact  appear  almost  to  feel  it  necessary  to 
apologise  for  any  grants  made  to  endowed  secondary  schools. 
Having  before  then-  eyes  as  types  of  endowed  schools  chiefly 
tUe^^rich  schools  of  Bedford,  they  consider  aid  to  such  schools 
uimecessary,  and,  regarding  technical  education,  as  necessai-ily 
directed  to  a  trade,  doubt  whether  grants  to  schools,  mainly 
literary,  can  be  defended.  I  should  add,  that  both  at  Bedford 
and  at  Dunstable  the  grants  to  the  grammar  schools  are  made 
conditional  upon  the  laboratory  or  workshop  being  open  at 
certain  times  to  outside  boys  from  the  town. 

The  Bedford  County  School  has  been  aided  indirectly  by  the 
establishment  of  two  scholarships  of  45^.  a  year  each  tenable 
there  by  boys  from  public  elementary  schools  in  the  county,  aud 
awarded  on  an  examination  in  agricultural  subjects,  but  I  am 
told  that  these  will  not  be  continued,  the  competition  having 
been  very  poor  (23  candidates  for  two  junior  scholarships,  and 
one  for  a  senior  scholarship,  which  was  not  awarded),  and  the 
results  being  considered  inadequate  for  so  large  an  outlay^ 

Budget  of  '  13.  In  these  various  ways,  the  income  of  the  county  council 

^^^n         under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1891,  is 
committee  for    practically  exhausted,  the  expenditure  being  ns  follows : — 

l«^«-  £    8.      d. 

Agricultural  Instruction : 

Summer  College        -  -            -            -253174 

Agricultural  Society  -            -            .       330     0     0 

Lectures,  classes,  &c.  ...       787     5     3 


Horticultural  Instruction : 

Lecturer's  salary  and  rent  of  rooms  - 
Instruction  in  plaiting  -  -  -  - 

Domestic  Instruction : 

Cookery        -  - 

Home  nursing  and  ambulance 
Grants  to  science  classes  .  -  - 

Grants  to  local  bodies: 

Bedford  Technical  Education  Committee 

Luton  Town  Council  -  -  - 

Leighton  Technical  Education  Committee 
SpeCitJ  classes  at  Ampthill,  Bedford,  Leighton, 

and  Ridgmont  -  -  -  - 

Scholarships  and  prizes  «  .  - 

Expenses  of  management  .  -  - 


1,371  2 

7 

176  16 
247  19 

9 

8 

655  17 
273  3 
222  0 

3 

7 
0 

300  0 

350  0 

60  0 

0 
0 
0 

120  0 
139  11 

589  7 

0 
4 
1 

£4,505  18 

3 
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The  poBsibility  has  been  considered  of  'certain  reduddons  m 
expenditure  which  would  leave  funds  for  the  establishment  of  a 
am^  prastical  farm-school  for  about  20  boys  firom  public 
Elementary  schools  in  the  county,  the  school  to  be  intermediate 
between  the  village  agricultural  classes  and  such  colleges  as 
Cirencester  or  Aspatria,  but.it  is  as  yet  uncertain  whether  the 
plan  ¥dll  be  earned  out.  A  house-keeping  school  for  girls,  on 
similar  .lines^  is  also  being  mooted.  A  sum  of  about  7fi00l., 
saved  in  earlier  years,  would  be  applicable  for  capital  expenditure 
on  theee  objects,  but  for  their  maintenance  it  would  be  necessary 
to  curtail  existing  expenditqre  on  other  objects. 

It  appears  to  be  quite  clear  that  there  is  no  surplus  available 
out  of  local  taxation  funds  in  Bedfordshire  for  aiding  on  general 
lines  the  organisation  of  secondary  educatipn  in  the  county,  and 
that  any  legislation  which  should  rely  upon  these  funds  for 
promoting,  such  an  object  would  invclre  serious  interference, 
with  the  existing  work  of  the  Bedfordshire  County  Council  .     ./ 

The  council  has  no  idea  of  establishing  any  schools  for 
geneiul  secondary  education  in  places  like  Luton  and  Leighton 
Buzzard,  where  such  schools  are  wanting,  although  I  understand 
that  no  objection  would  probably*  be  raised  if  a  municipal 
authority,  e.gr.,  that  of  Luton  or  Dunstable,  were  to  choose  to 
expend  its  share  of  the  technical  education  money  on  such  an 
object,  at  least  if  some  provision  for  the  teaching  of  science  and 
other  branches  of  technical  education  were  made  at  the  school. 
But  it  must  be  noted  that  the  technical  education  committee 
of  the  Bedfordshire  Coi:^nty  Council  retains  in  its  own  hands  the 
administration  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  technical  education 
money,  assigning  to  Luton,  apart  from  capitation  grants,  only 
350^.  and  to  Dunstable  lOOZ.,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
look  to  such  money  in  Bedfordshire  for  supplying  the  gaps  in 
the  secondary  education  of  the  county. 

14.  The  chief  gaps    in  the  existing  provision  of   secondary  Cluef  gaps  in 
education  are — (1)  as  regards  public  provision  for  boys  at  Luton,  exiting  pro- 
Leighton  Buzzard,    and  ^  Biggleswade ;   (2)    as  regards   public  J^ondary 
provision  for  girls  outside  Bedford.  edacation; 

With  Luton  I  have  already  partly  dealt.     Those  with  whom  ^^'A.^^/  j 
I  conversed  there  were  genendly  agreed  that  the  need  exists  for  arLuUm,pos8i« 
a  secondary  school  for    boys  in  Luton,  but  not  the  demand,  bilityof  its 
They  are  far  from  saying  that  such  a  school,  if  established,  establishment. 
Would  not  succeed,  but  no  bitter  cry  is  raised  in  its  absence. 
The  school  is  perhaps  all  the  more  really  needed  just  for  the 
reason  that  the  want  is  barely  felt,  and  an  able  headmaster  of  a 
public  secondary   school  might  completely  alter  the  prevailing 
attitude  towards  education. 

In  a  place  so  industrial  as  Luton  prominence  would  in  such 
a  school  almost  necessarily  be  given  to  technical  and  commercial 
subjects;  though  I  doubt  whether  the  industries  of  Luton 
sufficiently  lend  themselves  to  the  establishment  of  a  purely 
technical  school.    The  dyeing,  on  which  so  much  of  the  prosperity 
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of  Luton  depends,  is  practically  a  trade  secret,  confined  to  a  few 
leading  men,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  classes  in  the 
chemistry  of  dyeing  established  by  the  Luton  Town  Council,  in 
the  excellent  laboratoiy  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  under  the 
supervision  of  the  scientific  adviser  to  the  Bedfordshire  County 
Council,  were  mainly  attended  by  master  manu&cturers.  Never- 
theless^ although  the  higher  branches  of  the  dyer's  art  are  closed 
to  most  Luton  boys,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  might  increase  a  boy's  opportunities,  and  it  is  said 
that  one  of  the  wealthiest  manufacturers  owes  his  rise  from  the 
ranks  to  chemical  knowledge,  enabling  him  to  adapt  German  dyes. 
Similarl7  drawing  and  design  would  be  emphasised  in  a 
Luton  school,  applicable  as  they  are  to.  the  understanding  and 
invention  of  new  designs  in  straw  plaits  and  in  hats,  although  the 
class  of  actual  designers  must  always  be  a  limited  one.  Book- 
keeping would  be  a  subject  of  more  direct  general  usefulness^ 
warehouse  clerkships  being  the  main  resort  of  the  middle  class 
youth  of  Luton. 

But,  although  such  subjects  might  be  emphasised  in  a  schqol  in 
Luton,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  there  WQuld  be  a  sufliciency  of 
scholars  for  a  separate  tedhnical  school.  The  higher  grade 
school  would  probably  continue  to  satisfy  all  those  whose  ^uca- 
tion  was  calculated  to  finish  at  15,  and  the  others  who  might 
require  a  higher  technical  or  literary  education  would  not  more 
than  suffice  for  one  school.  The  question  may  be  asked  whether 
the  facilities  of  the  grammar  school  at  Dunstable  might  not  be 
made  to  sufiice  for  Luton  also.  But  Luton  is  certainly  large 
and  important  enough  to  have  a  school  of  its  own,  which  could  be 
reached  without  a  railway  journey,  and  the  fact  that  only  18 
boys  irom  Luton  are  at  present  in  attendance  at  the  Dunstable 
school  seems  sufiicient  answer. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  Chew's  Foundation  School 
at  Dunstable  might  imder  an  altered  scheme  become  a  technical 
school  available  for  Luton  also.  But^  apart  from  difficulties 
which  might  arise  from  the  denominational  character  of  that 
foundation,  the  income  available,  after  payment  of  necessary 
outgoings  and  compensation  for  the  vested  interest  of  the  present 
master,  would  be  insufiicient  for  a  technical  school  without  much 
more  help  from  the  county  council  or  other  quarters  than  is  at 
present  forthcoming,  and  the  governors  of  the  foundation  them- 
selves incline,  if  alteration  is  made,  in  favour  of  a  scheme  which 
would  convert  the  endowment  into  a  scholarship  or  exhibition 
fund,  subject  to  the  present  denominational  restrictions.  I 
conclude,  then,  that  a  boys'  secondary  school,  with  a  technical 
bias,  is  needed  in  Luton.  The  resources  conceivably  available 
lor  its  establishment  are : — 

£ 
(1.)  The  350Z.  a  year  paid  by  the  technical  education 
committee    to    the    Luton    Town   Council,  at 
present  expended  on  evening  classes     -  -    350 
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£    . 

(2.)  Grants  of  58.  from  the  technical  education  com* 
mittee  for  each  scholar  sitting  for  South 
Kensington  examinations  in  subjects  approved 
by  the  committee,  say  50  scholars  in  two 
subjects  each    -----       25 

(3.)  A  capitation  graut  of  11*  a  head  from  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  to  so  much  of  the  school 
as  might  be  '*  organised "  for  science,  with 
grants  for  individual  passes,  perhaps     -  -     150 

(4.)  Scholars'  fees,  which,  according  to  the  best  opinion 
which  I  could  gather  in  Luton,  should  not 
exceed  5L  a  year,  the  probable  number  of 
scholars  being  in  any  case  not  more  than  100  -     500 

(5.)  A  rate  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  to 
supplement  the  above. 

It  seems  possible  that  for  a  school  of  the  kind  referred  to» 
when  full,  the  income  of  about  l,000i.  from  sources  (1.)  to  (4.) 
might  suffice  without  a  rate,  but  no  provision  is  indicated  for  the 
cost  of  building,  for  which  I  gather  that  at  most  only  a  very 
moderate  grant  could  be  expected  from  the  county  council  to 
supplement  local  contributions.  Moreover,  the  proposal  to  apply 
the  existing  county  council  grant  of  S50L  to  the  maintenance  of 
such  a  school  was  regarded  with  disfavour  by  the  town  autho- 
rities, as  involving  a  complete  abandonment  of  all  the  technical 
education  work  which  they  have  already  done. 

The  conclusion  is,  that,  as  things  are  at  present,  such  a  school 
could  only  be  established  by  the  aid  of  a  rate  under  the 
Technical  Instruction  Acts  (which  would  restrict  not  a  little  the 
character  of  the  school)  or  by  private  benefaction. 

The  establishment  of  a  secondary  school  for  girls  in  Luton  (2.)  Girls' 
would  be  subject  to  much  the  same  difficulties,  except  that  V^^^^  school 
a  girls'  school  would  probably  cost  less  to  maintain.  In  the  *  ^ 
absence  of  any  higher  grade  school  for  girls  it  seems  likely  that 
a  secondary  school  for  girls  would  fill  rapidly,  and  would 
receive  the  sisters  of  many  boys  attending  the  higher  grade 
boys'  school.  The  fees  charged  at  the  chief  private  girls' 
schools  in  the  place,  in  one  nine  guineas  for  the.  ordinary 
curriculum  including  French  and  Latin,  in  the  other  six  guineas 
for  a  bare  English  education,  with  French,  mathematics,  Latin, 
German,  music,  drawing,  and  drill  as  extras,  appear  to  indicate 
that  a  somewhat  higher  fee  might  be  charged  in  a  girls'  school 
than  in  a  boys'  school,  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  school 
Ysould  be  made  entirely  self-supporting,  and  in  any  case  there 
would  be  the  initial  cost  of  building  and  equipment  to  be 
provided. 

I  do  not  imagine  that  fees  even  approaching  those  of  the 
Girls'  Public  Day  Schools'  Company  could  safely  be  charged. 
The  place  is  not  residential,  except  for  those  whose  work  lies  in 
the  town,  and  even  among  these  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to 

*  Under  new  regulations,  80f . 
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live  at  Dunstable,  and  travel  each  day  by  train  to  Luton.  The 
upper  middle  class  in  Luton,  who  might  be  willing  to  pay  high 
school  fees  (12  to  15  guineas  a  year)  for  their  daughters* 
education,  is  in  fact  a  mere  sprinkling.  I  am  told  that  many 
people  of  the  middle  class  in  Luton,  and  even  some  "  nouveaiuc 
riches  "  among  the  manufacturers,  send  their  daughters  to  the 
elementary  schools,  although  this  practice  is  on  the  decline.  The 
fact  that  one  of  the  two  chief  private  schools  finds  it  necessary 
to  offer  a  bare  English  education  at  six  guineas  a  year,  all  the 
higher  subjects  being  treated  as  extras,  is>  I  think,  significant. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  existing  private  schools  would 
suffice  if  public  confidence  were  secured  by  a  system  of 
r^stration,  and  in  this  coimexion  I  may  note  that  the  head- 
mistresses of  private  schools  for  girls  with  whom  I  conferred 
expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  some  system  of  registration 
both  of  teachers  and  of  schools,  although  as  regards  teachers 
it  was  a  generally  expressed  opinion  that  regard  should  be  had 
in  a  system  of  regifitration  to  experience  in  teaching  no  less 
than  to,  and  independently  of,  certificate  or  degree.  The  head- 
mistresses, moreover,  of  the  schools  to  which  I  have  referred  at 
Luton^  Dunstable,  and  Leighton  Buzzard,  as  approximating  to 
the  high  school  type,  expressed  of  their  own  accord  great 
readiness  to  surrender  for  a  consideration  the  goodwill  of  their 
respective  schools,  in  case  some  public  provision  of  secondary 
education  for  girls  should  be  made. 

As  regards  private  schools  for  boys  I  may  say  that,  with  one 
notable  exception,  I  did  not  find  quite  the  same  readiness  in 
headmasters  to  put  themselves  in  line  with  a  public  system  of 
secondary  education,  nor  can  this  be  wondered  at,  when  we  com- 
pare with  the  headmistresses  whom  I  have  mentioned  the  head- 
master of  a  private  secondary  school,  previously  headmaster  of  a 
public  elementary  school,  who  claims  in  his  prospectus  to  have 
been  for  many  years  headmaster  of  a  large  and  highly  successful 
public  school,  and  to  have  been  trained  under  some  of  the  most 
advanced  educationists. 

I  am  told  that  the  accommodation  in  private  schools  in  Luton 
would  not  in  fact  meet  the  needs,  if  all  sent  their  children  to 
secondary  schools  who  should,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
room  in  the  only  two  girls'  schools  wliich  can  be  taken  into 
account  for  no  more  than  50  day  scholars  apart  from  boardei's 
and  in  the  only  considerable  boys  school  for  about  50  boys. 

Moreover,  it  appears  to  be  impossible  that  such  schools 
should,  for  the  middle  class,  be  efficient  without  external  aid. 
The  private  girls'  school  before  mentioned  gives  for  6?.  6«,  a 
mere  elementaiy  education,  so  far  as  subjects  are  concerned,  the 
education  assuming  a  secondary  character  only  when  extras 
are  taken.  The  fee  of  six  guineas  a  year  at  the  corresponding 
boys*  school  in  Luton  includes  Latin,  French,  and  German,  but 
the  headmaster  is  not  a  univeraity  graduate,  having  formerly 
been  the  principal  teacher  in  a  public  elementary  school. 
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At  a  fee  of  five  to  six  guineas  a  year,  which  the  expmence  of 
Luton  and  Leighton  Buzzard  suggests  as  about  the  fee  wfaick 
the  middle  class  in  such  provincial  towns  is  prepared  to^  pay,  il 
is»  in  the  opinion  of  experts,  impossible,  without  some  external 
aid,  to  give  a  really  efficient  secondary  education,  the  lowest 
prioe  at  which  such  an  education  worthy  of  the  name  can  be 
giv^n  being  about  8Z.  a  head,  without  counting  the  initial  cost 
of  building  and  equipment.  I  note,  in  fact,  that  the  only  private 
school  for  boys  in  the  county  (other  than  preparatory)  which 
can  be  regarded  as  fairly  satisfactory  charges  for  the  ordinary 
curriculum  a  fee  of  eight  guineas,  a  good  many  subjects  beiog 
even  then  paid  for  as  extras. 

Leighton    Buzzard    is  in   an    even   worse  case  as   regards  (3.)  Boy«^ 
secondary   education  than   Luton,  possessing    as    it    does  no  at^LeLl^Sr 
higher  grade  school   and    no   public   continuation  classes.     A  Bonard.*  *" 
private  philanthropist  in  the  town  has,  however,  organised  for 
boys  a  ni^ht  school,  with  109  scholars,  and  a  special  class,  in 
which  18  boys  are  instructed  gratis  in  elementary  science  and 
arithmetic ;  but  for  girls,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  nothing  is 
done. 

The  public  elementary  schools  in  Leighton  Buzzard  are,  I 
understand,  vigorous  and  efficient ;  and  in  the  board  school  for 
boys  elementary  science  is  taken  as  a  class  subject.  The 
Mechanics'  Institute  offers  great  facilities  for  adult  education, 
possessing,  as  it  does,  an  excellent  library  and  a  lecture  room  in 
which  lectures  are  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  county 
council.  But  the  gap  between  elementary  and  adult  educatioxi 
IS  unbridged  at  Leighton  Buzzard,  save  by  private  venture.  ^ 

It  so  happens  that  at  present  children  of  the  professional 
classes,  for  whom  high  class  schools  would  be  needed,  are  almost  j^J 

non-existent  in  Leighton  Buzzard,  and  such  as  there  are  are  ,"    '. 

sent  mainly  to  boarding  schools  elsewhere,  while  occasionally         s 

there  have  been  a  few  at  the  endowed  schools  of  Dunstable  "   " 

and  Berkhampstead,  there  being  at  present  four  day  boys  at 
Dunstable,  three  day  boys  and  one  boarder  at  Berkhampstead 
Grammar  School,  one  day  scholar  at  Berkhampstiead  High  SchooL 

The  private  schools  in  Leighton  Buzzard  are  thus  mainly 
attended  by  the  lower  middle  class,  and  I  am  told  that  a  fee  of 
even  51.  is  not  paid  without  murmuring.  This  fee,  at  the  well- 
filled  boys'  school  before  mentioned,  is  reduced  for  brothers  and 
in  other  special  cases,  and  "  mutual  terms  "  have  frequently  to 
be  accepted  from  the  local  tradesmen.  The  rapidity  with  which 
this  school,  established  only  two  years  ago  by  an  ex-elementary 
teacher  in  premises  which  he  himself  regards  as  in  many  ways 
unsatisfactory,  has  filled  up,  having  now  50  day  scholars  and 
four  boarders,  points  unmistakeably  to  the  need  of  secondary 
education  being  actually  felt  in  Leighton  Buzzard,  but  it  is, 
of  course,  hardly  to  be  expected  that  at  a  cost  per  head  of 
61.  or  less  an  education  much  higher  than  elementary  can  be 
-given. 
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It  was  generally  agreed  by  those  with  whom  I  spoke  in 
Leighton  Buzzard  that  a  secondary  school  for  boys  was  needed ; 
some,  who  doubted  whether  the  need  was  sufficiently  felt  to 
make  such  a  school  a  success,  being  convinced  when  they  heard 
of  the  rapid  filling  up  of  the  private  school  above  mentioned. 

How  such  a  public  school  could  be  established  is  a  question  of 
even  greater  difficulty  in  Leighton  Buzzard  than  in  Luton.  The 
payment  by  the  Bedfordshire  County  Council  to  a  local  authority 
in  Leighton  Buzzard,  corresponding  to  the  payment  of  3502.  a  }^ear 
to  the  town  council  of  Luton,  avounts  to  only  60Z.,  and  is  wholly 
needed  for  special  classes.  There  is  no  great  industry  in  Leighton 
Buzzard,  which  would  wanant  in  the  eyes  of  the  county  council 
the  establishment  there  of  a  technical  or  semi-technical  school 
out  of  their  funds,  even  were  such  funds  available  for  the  pur- 
pose. Here,  even  more  than  at  Luton,  a  rate  appears  to  be 
inevitable  if  a  secondary  school  is  to  be  established.  If  a  rate 
is  to  be  levied,  nothing  would  be  gained  by  a  withdrawal  from 
elementary  education  of  the  Pulford  endowment,  whereby 
increase  in  the  scliool  board  rate  would  be  rendered  necessaiy. 

Mor  did  I  receive  much  encouragement  as  to  the  chances  of 
other  charities,  not  at  present  educational,  being  diverted  under 
section  30  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  to  educational 
purposes.  Wilkes'  Charity  for  almshouses  and  apprenticing 
barely  suffices  in  normal  years  for  the  maintenance  of  the  alms- 
houses, apprenticeship  premiums  being  rarely  granted.  The 
St  Thomas'  Day  Charities  for  bread  and  coals  bring  in  only  581 
a  year,  and,  although  at  least  one  of  the  more  enlightened 
trustees  is  in  favour  of  diversion,  local  opposition  would  certainly 
^    be  roused. 

(4.)  How  &r         As  regards  the  probable  success  of  a  public  secondary  school 
isagirl^  for  girls  in  Leighton  Buzzard,  there  is  greater  cause  for  doubt 

Sd^M^ii^       than  in  the  case  of  boys.  The  private  school,  to  which  I  have  before 
Bimaid?         referred,  was  taken  over  by  its  present  mistress  a  year  ago,  with 

high  hopes.  Possessed  of  good  qualifications  (a  Cambridge 
Higher  Local  certificate  and  a  year's  residence  at  Newnham),  she 
hoped  by  the  application  qi  modem  methods  to  evolve  a  really 
good  school,  there  being  practically  no  rival  school  in  a  popula* 
tion  of  nearly  7,000.  Yet,  even  at  the  ridiculously  low  fee  of 
11,  11a.  Qd.  a  term  for  girls  under  14,  and  2L  2«.  for  girls  over 
14,  the  number  of  scholars  stands  still  at  about  15,  and  shows 
no  tendency  to  rise. 

There  are,  I  am  told,  some  other  ladies  in  Leighton  Buzzard, 
who  take  a  few  pupils,  but  whose  establishments  can  scarcely 
be  called  schools. 

The  ideal  of  education  among  tradesmen  in  Leighton  Buzzard 
is  siud  to  be  to  send  girls  to  finish  at  a  boarding  school  for  a 
couple  of  years  "  on  reciprocal  terms,"  the  pupil  giving  some 
teaching  in  return  for  the  instruction  she  receives. 

A  few  of  the  more  enlightened  parents  send  their  daughters 
as  day  scholars  to  the  high  school  at  Berkhampstead,  but  I 
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believe  there  are  none,  either  boarders  or  day  scholars,  at  the 
endowed  schools  of  Bedford. 

The  conditions  of  Duustable  as  regards  the  education  of  girls  (5.)  How  far 
appear  to  be  somewhat  letter  than  those  of  Leighton  Buzzard,  "v  ^^'^^ 
Here,  too,  some  ladies  of  high  education,  started  a  few  years  inDnn^Ue? 
ago  a  school  as  nearly  as  possible  (m  high  school  lines.     They 
have  met  with  comparatively  small  success,  having  only  20  day 
scholars  and  three  boarders,,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  is  also  a  second  private  school  in  Dunstable,  with  about 
20  day  scholars,  so  that  altogether  about  40  ffirls  are  receiving 
secondary  education  out  of   a  population  of   4,5  L  3,  which  is 
rather  a  high  proportion.     The  latter  school,  it  should  be  noted, 
charges  only  32.  3^.  a  year  to  day  scholars. 

The  headmistress  of  the  first  school  expressed  perfect  willing- 
ness to  surrender  her  goodwill  in  case  any  public  provision 
should  be  made  in  Dunstable,  but  it  appears  that  this  school, 
which  has  accommodation  for  40  day  scholars,  mighty  in  fact, 
under  supervision,  which  the  headmistress  would  warmly  welcome, 
supply  the  place  of  such  a  public  school,  or  itself  be  made 
semi-public. 

As  regards  Biggleswade  the  existing  private  schools  appear,  (6.)  How  &r 
from  what  I  heard  and  saw,  to  be  so  far  satisfactory  that  a  do  theenitmg 
local  authority  entrusted  with  discretionary  powers  of  establisjiing  Biggletwttde 
public   secondary  schools  might  conceivably  decide   that  the  Boffioe  ? 
existing  schools  under  supervision  would  suflSce. 

To  some  extent  a  gap  has  been  created  in  the  educational 
provision  of  the  place  by  the  recent  closiug  of  the  school 
hitherto  supported  out  of  the  Flitwick  Charity,  which,  although 
in  education  not  higher  than  elementary,  was,  as  regards  its 
paying  scholars,  slightly  higher  in  social  grade  than  the  ordinary 
elementary  schools. 

It  was  the  somewhat  doubtful  opinion  of  those  with  whom  I 
spoke  in  Biggleswade,  that  there  might  possibly  be  room  for  an 
intermediate  school  for  boys,  between  the  private  school  I  have 
mentioned  and  the  elementary  schools,  at  a  fee  of  about  SI.  a 
year,  to  take  the  class  of  boys  formerly  attending  the  Flitwick 
School  as  paying  scholars. 

The  number  of  such  scholars  had,  before  the  school  closed, 
fallen  to  seven,  and  it  seems  possible  that  a  system  of  scholar- 
ships might  meet  sufficiently  the  needs  of  this  class.  The 
headmaster  of  the  private  school  in  Biggleswade,  before  men- 
tioned, expressed  willingness  to  receive  such  boys  as  scholarship 
holders,  and  understood  that  this  would  probably  involve  some 
external  inspection  of  the  school.  The  fee  of  eight  guineas  with 
extras  would  not  permit  of  many  scholarships  being  given  at 
this  school  out  of  the  Flitwick  Charity,  with  its  income  of  46^.  a 
year ;  but  if  this  fund  were  supplemented  from  other  sources, 
the  establishment  of  scholarships  might,  I  think,  suffice  to  fill 
the  existing  gapi 
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The.  girls'  schools  in  Biggleswade  have  to  some  extent  graded 
themselves,  the  fee  at  the  one  being  nearly  double  that  of  the 
other,  and  in  the  one  case  including  French,  while  in  the  other 
.^;. . ,  the  ordinary  curriculum  is  confined  to  the  English  course.    Both 

schools  are  not  far  from  their  full  complement  of  day  scholars, 
in  the  first  about  20  (besides  an  average  of  20  boarders),  in  the 
second  about  30  (there  being  accommodation  for  about  10 
boarders,  of  whom  there  are  none  at  present).  This  proportion 
of  girls  receiving  a  secondary  education,  50  for  a  population  of 
ju^t  under  5,000,  is  somewhat  unusually  high.  Both  schools 
appear  to  enjoy  a  good  reputation  and  to  be  capable  of  doing, 
under  supervision,  the  educational  work  of  the  place. 

The  rural  15   ^i\ix  a  view  to  gaining  some  information  as  to  the  more 

^siTt^TiUagea  sparsely  populated  rural  parte  of  the  county  I  drove  with  the 
north  of  Secretary  of  the  technical  education  committee  to  some  of  the 

Bedford.  principal  villages  due  north  of  Bedford,  in  a  district  completely 

lacking  in  railway  supply  (the  places  visited  being  Bolnhurst, 
Keysoe,  Riseley,  Bletsoe,  and  Milton  Ernest) ;  calling  in  each 
place  on  the  schoolmaster  or  parish  clergyman. 

I  found  it  to  be  true,  as  I  had  been  told  would  be  the  case, 
that  the  smaller  farmers  (and  in  this  district  there  are  few,  if 
.  .,  any,  of  the  larger  sort)  are  to  a  large  extent  satisfied  with  the 

elementary  schools  for  their  children,  though  occasionally  they 
may  send  their  sons  for  a  year  or  two  to  finish  at  Bedford, 
Kimbolton,  or  Wellingborough.  At  Keysoe  I  heard  of  a  boy 
who  went  each  day  on  a  bicycle  to  Kimbolton  Grammar  School 
Elsewhere  I  was  told  of  farmers  whose  children  had  been  with- 
drawn from  schools  at  Bedford  and  placed  once  mor^  at  the 
village  schooli  The  farmers'  daughters  seem  very  rarely  to  gp 
elsewhere  than  to  the.  village  school.  I  may  note  that  out  of 
96  boarders  at  the  Bedford  High  School  only  2  are  frpm 
Bedfordshire, 


Little  demand 
for  higher 
education  | 


poor  competi- 
tion for 
scholarships. 


It  is  exceptional,  indeed,  in  the  experience  of  the  school 
teachers  for  them  to  feel  the  need  of  a  higher  school  to  which 
clever  children  could  pass  after  finishing  the  standards,  the 
number  in  the  upper  standards  being  very  small,  in  one  plaee 
none  above  the  fourth.  It  is  in  some  places  impossible 
to  maintain  the  supply  of  pupil-teachers,  and,  so  far  from 
the  need  of  higher  schools  being  felt,  the  diflSculty  is  to 
get  the  children  to  attend  and  make  full  use  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  the  farmers'  children  being,  it  is  said,  among 
the  worst  in  attendance.  The  poor  competition  for  the  two 
scholarships  of  4W.  a  year  each,  awarded  by  the  county  council 
on  an  examination  in  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  tenable  at 
the  county  school,  is  a  further  indication  that  the  rural  districts 
scarcely  feel  the  need  of  higher  education,*  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that,  of  the  successful  candidates,  one  was  the  son  of  an  elemen- 
tary schoolmaster  and  the  other  of  a  journalist. 

The  award  of  scholarships  of  this  high  value  will,  as  I  have 
said,  be  shortly  discontinued,  but  it  is  the  hope  of  the  technical 
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education  committee,  that^  through  the  influence  of  evening 
claBses  conducted  by  the  village  schoolmasters  in  the  principles 
of  agriculture  and  kindred  subjects,  the  educational  tone  of  the 
rural  districts  will  be  raised,  and  that  the  suggested  te^rm  school, 
which  is  to  be  filled  mainly  if  not  altogether  by  holders  of 
scholarships  awarded  to  ex-elementary  scholars  in  attendance  at 
agricultuial  classes,  will  find  on  its  establishment  no  lack  of 
competitors  for  the  vacant  places. 

The  village  agricultural  classes  have  been,  so  far,  well  Agricultural 
attended,  the  total  number  of  scholars  on  the  books  of  22  classes  wS*a«OTded. 
hitherto  formed  being  724,  of  whom  584  are  farm  lads,  with  am 
average  attendance  of  416.  In  the  district  north  of  Bedford, 
which  I  visited,  three  such  classes  have  been  formed,  at  Keysoe, 
Riseley,  and  Milton  Ernest,  in  regard  to  which  the  figures  are  as 
follows  : — 


Joined. 

Farm  Ladfl. 

Average 
AttendflA<^. 

1 

Qualified  foif 
Grant. 

Eeysoe    -            -            - 
Riseley    -            -            - 
Milton  Ernest      - 

30 
40 
21 

29 
40 
17 

20 
23 
12 

21 
28 
10 

"^     ♦'! 


The  number  of  boys  travelling  to  school  in  Bedford  from  this  smitii  number 
part  of  the  county  is,  so  far  as  could  be  gathered  on  inquiry  in  ?^  ^7*  attend- 
the  villages,  very  small.     This  evidence  is  confirmed  by  the  i^^J^^"^** 
result  of  inquiries  at  the  Bedford   Modem  School,  where,  if 
anywhere  at  Bedford,  the  children  of  the  smaller  farmers  would 
be  likely  to  be  found     I  find  at  this  school   three  boys  only 
from  this  part  of  the  county,  one  from  Bolnhurst,  one  from 
Bletsoe,  one  from  Shambrook. 

In  face  of  such  apathy  as  to  secondary  education  side  by  ^^^^  ^  ^^ 
side  with  the  success  of  the  classes  in  agriculture  the  county  JJJ^S!.*^* 
council  appears  to  be  justified  in  dropping  its  expenditure  on 
scholarships  and  concentrating  its  attention,  as  far  as  possible, 
on  the  education  of  the  village  schoolmaster,  and,  through  him, 
of  the  villagers,  in  subjects  which  distinctly  bear  upon  their  life 
and  work.  The  chairman  of  the  technical  education  committee 
was  inclined  to  agree  that  scholarships  tenable  at  a  secondary 
day  school,  from  7L  to  10?.  a  year  each  in  value,  might  be  worth 
maintaining,  if  there  were  more  local  centres  of  secondary 
education,  although  he  was  certain  that  the  results  achieved 
did  not  justify  the  large-  expenditure  on  boarding  scholarships  ; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  anything,  in  such  a 
district  as  I  have  described,  to  encourage  at  present  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  local  secondary  school  at  which  day  scholarships 
should  be  held. 

The  superior   railway   accommodation,   combined   with    the  greater  demand 
greater  prosperity  of  the  farmers,  in  the  south  and  east  of  the  "^'  secondary 
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edgcatioii  in 
the  south  of 
the  county. 


Overlapping 
of  existing 
schools. 


TheGrtmmar 
School  and 
Modem  School 
at  Bedford. 


county  brings  in  a  larger  number  of  scholars  from  rural  centres 
there  to  the  Bedford  schools,  as  many  as  43  coming  to  Bedford 
Modem  School  from  the  south  of  the  county,  34  from  the  south- 
west, and  9  from  the  east,  some  of  the  places  from  which  they 
come  being  not  immediately  on  railway  lines.  These  facts 
augur  well  for  the  success  of  the  suggested  farm  school,  the 
projected  site  of  which  is  in  the  district  south-west  of  Bedford. 
It  appears  that,  apart  from  the  question  of  a  special  farm  school, 
the  provision  at  Bedford  suffices  for  those  rural  districts  where 
the  need  of  secondary  education  is  really  felt,  and  that  in 
those  parts  which  it  fails  to  supply  there  is  no  demand.  No 
doubt  the  absence  of  demand  in  the  north  for  higher  education 
is  partly  due  to  the  absence  of  supply,  but  there  is  really 
nothing  to  encourage  the  creation  of  a  supply^  and  the  utmost 
that  could  be  expected  from  the  growth,  of  educational  enthu- 
siasm in  the  district  would  be  a  demand  for  scholarships.  To 
meet  such  a  demand  day  scholarships  would  probably  suffice,  as 
the  most  rethote  places  in  the  district  are  scarcely  more  than 
six  miles  from  either  Bedford  or  Kimbolton. 

16.  As  regards  the  overlapping  between  existing  educational 
agencies,  my  remarks  will  be  mainly  confined  to  Bedford  itself, 
where,  amid  so  great  a  wealth  of  educational  effort,  some  over- 
lapping was  only  to  be  expected,  although  the  general  opinion 
is,  I  think,  justified  that  such  overlapping  does  not  extend  very 
far. 

The  Oranmiar  School  and  Modem  School  were  originally 
differentiated  pretty  clearly  by  leaving  age,  the  ordinary  limit 
being  in  the  one  case  19,  in  the  other  16.  Under  an  able  head- 
master, anxious  that  his  best  pupils  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  full  development  under  bis  own  eye,  and  should  not  have 
their  school  career  broken  in  the  middle,  the  limit  at  the 
Modern  School  has  been,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, gradually  extended,  until  it  is  now  possible  for  a  boy 
paying  an  increased  fee  to  remain,  with  permission  of  the 
governors,  to  18. 

The  Grammar  School  and  Modem  School  now  educate  to 
some  extent  the  same  classes  of  boys,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  class  which  is  in  a  majority  at  the  Grammar  School  is 
in  a  minority  at  the  Modern  School,  and  vice  verad.  Perhaps  as 
many  as  a  tinrd  of  the  boys  at  the  Modem  School  spring  from 
the  same  class  of  retired  military  men  and  civil  servants,  that 
contributes  the  bulk  of  the  scholars  at  the  Grammar  School, 
but  the  headmaster  of  the  Modem  School  assures  me  that  they 
are  almost  without  exception  the  poorer  members  of  that  class, 
who  cannot  afford  the  higher  fee,  at  least  for  all  their  sons,  even 
with  the  advantage  of  the  greater  prestige  attaching  to  the 
Grammar  School.  To  illustrate  the  relation  between  the  two 
schools  I  may  say  that  it  is  sometimes  the  case  for  the  cleverer 
of  two  sons  to  be  sent  to  the  Grammar  School,  the  less  brilliant 
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to  the  Modem.  So  little  does  the  difference  between  the  two 
schools  seem  to  be  a  social  one,  that  the  cleverest  scholars  vrith 
scholarships  from  the  public  elementary  schools  generally  hold 
them  at  the  Grammar  School,  which  thus  contains  artisans'  sons, 
although  it  has  now  but  few  tradesmen's  sons.  Not  that  the 
Modem  School  lacks  its  contingent  of  brilliant  boys,  some  of 
whom  gain  scholarships  at  the  universities  and  pass  with 
distinction  into  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  but  the  difference  of 
fee  between  .the  two  schools,  at  the  Grammar  School  9L  to  122., 
at  the  Modem  School  42.  to  9L,  although  not  suflBcient  to  make 
the  line  of  demarcation  very  strong,  necessarily  carries  with  it 
other  differences,  in  the  character  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  in 
the  number  of  boys  leaving  for  the  universities  or  professional 
life.  The  cheaper  school  appears,  from  what  I  can  leam^  to  meet 
a  real  want  ahd  not  appreciably  to  interfere  with  the  success  of 
the  other^  for  I  am  assured  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  boys  at 
the  Modem  School,  for  whom  the  Grammar  School  fee  could  be 
afforded.  While  both  schools  are  under  able  headmasters,  such 
slight  rivalry  as  there  is  only  tends  to  raise  each  to  a  higher 
pitch  of  perfection. 

Of  more  serious  import  is  the  rivalry,  apparently  a  conscious  The  Moderu 
rivalry,  between  the  chief  elementary  school  for  boys  of  the  hf^bBr  eTm^n- 
fiarpur  Trust  and  the  Modem  School.    The  former  school  which,  tar^  school 
as  I  have  previously  noted,  is,  save  for  its  retention  of  the  lower 
standards,  a  higher   grade  elementary  school,  does   appear  to 
encourage  boys,  who  could  afford  to  pay  the  fee  at  the  Modern 
School^  to  remain    at  the    elementary  school   far  beyond  the 
elementary  school  age,  in  some  cases  as  late  as  17,  taking  work 
of  the  kind  which  they  would  do  at  the  Modern  School,  save  for 
the  libsence  of  French  and  Latin.     To  some  extent  the  same 
thing  is  true,  I  am  told,  of  one  of  the  girls'  elementary  schools, 
said  to  have  attracted  the  warm  commendation  of  one  of  the 
greatest  pioneers  of  English  education,  girls  being  induced  to  stay 
there  who  could  afford  the  fee  at  the  Girls'  Modem  School. 

Such  rivalry  appears,  in  fact,  almost  inevitable  where  the 
teachers  of  the  lower  schools  are  of  exceptional  vigour  and 
ambition  ;  and  no  remedy  was  suggested. 

To  fix  with  absolute  rigidity  the  leaving  age  may  only  end  in 
children  quitting  school  altogether  at  that  age  or  staying  on  as 
private  pupils,  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  some  elasticity  is 
permitted  and  the  school  left  to  find  its  own  level  and  educate 
its  pupils  as  far  as  it  can,  without  interfering  with  its  special 
functions,  the  spur  to  the  higher  school  which  this  rivalry  may 
supply  is  far  from  unhealthy. 

As  between  the  High  and  Modem  Schools  for  girls  there  has  *^^^  ^ig<^ 
been  no  actual  overlapping,  although  it  is  perhaps  unfortunate  M^em^chool 
that  the  Girls'  Modem  School,  instead  of  giving  itself  a  dibtinc-  for  girls ; 
tive  character  by  adopting  a  curriculum  of  modern  type,  has 
hitherto  been  content  with  giving  an  ordinary  literary  education. 


so 
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on  the  same  lines  but  not  so  advanced  as  that  given  at  the 
High  School.  The  numbers  at  the  Idodem  School  have*  been 
comparatively  small  (150),  and  it  has  never  taken  the  same 

Eosition  as  the  Modern  School  for  boys.  la  consequence  there 
ave  been,  as  I  gather,  rather  more  scholars  below  the  professional 
class  at  the  Girls*  High  School  than  at  the  Graiumiar  School,  but, 
since  there  was  ability  and  willingness  to  pay  the  higher  fee, 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Girls'  High  School  competed 
unduly  with  the  Modem  School.  r 

The  real  competitors  of  the  Modern  School  have  been  the 
elementary  school,  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  smaller 
private  schools. 

The  large  high-class  private  school  above  referred  to,  with  its 
180  girls,  cannot  be  said  to  compete  unduly  with  the  endowed 
High  School.  The  aim  is  somewhat  different,  and*there  is  room 
for  both,  some  parents  preferring  the  greater  selectoess  of' -a 
private  school,  others  the  guarantee  of  greater  publicity.  -  The 
tuition  fee  is  practically  the  sauie,  rising  to  a  maximum  of 
12  guineas,  as  against  12^.  at  tbe  High  Scliool,  so  that  there  is 
no  underbidding.  It  is  indeed  a  curious  fact  that  the  numbers 
at  this  private  school,  so  far  from  being  diminished  by  ^he 
establishment  of  the  endowed  High  School,  increased  thereafter 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  is  obvious  that  a  private  school,  to 
maintain  itself  against  so  successful  an  endowed  school  in  a  place 
so  alive  to  the  importance  of  education  as  Bedford,  must  itself 
reach  a  very  high  level.  The  school  in  question,  which  has  the 
assistance  of  masters  from  the  Grammar  School,  does  in  fact 
send  in  candidates  with  success,  though  fewer  in  numbf^r,  for 
the  same  high  examinations  as  the  High  School,  e.g.,  the  London 
Matriculation  and  Intermediate  B.A.,  and  the  Cambridge  Senior 
and  Higher  Locals,  and  the  school  is  examined  annually  by  a 
nominee  of  the  London  Univei-sity, 

Two  other  private  schools  in  the  place,  one  with  30  day  scholars 
at  a  12  guinea  fee,  and  22  boarders,  the  other  with  10  day 
scholars  at  a  fee  of  from  9  to  15  guineas,  and  45  boarders, 
appear  also  to  reach  a  high  level. 

Such  emulation,  leading  to  so  high  a  standard  in  private 
schools,  is  hardly  to  be  deprecated. 


The  Kinder- 
g^arten  and 
other  pre- 
paratory 
schools,  and 
the  lower 
i'orms  at 


The  relation  of  the  preparatoiy  schools  to  the  more  advanced 
schools  is  one  of  special  interest  in  Bedford.  Besides  a  large 
number  of  small  private  schools  (it  is  said  that  18  have  been 
established  in  the  last  few  years)  there  is  in  Bedford  a  veiy 
flourishing  Kindergarten  School,  semi-public  in  chai'acter, 
iiiclher^^chools.  i^aanaged  by  a  local  Kindergarten  Company.     In  connexion  with 

the  school  is  a  training  college  for  the  training  of  Kindergarten 
teachers,  who  come  here  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to 
learn  their  trade.  There  is  accommodation  in  the  school  for 
150  children,  the  present  number  being  120.  The  trHining  col 
lege,  which  is  among  the  most  important  of  its  kind,  con  tain 
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at  present  about  60  students^  who,  under  the  supex'vision  of  older 
teachers,  give  occasional  instruction  in  the  school 

The  headmistress,  who  has  great  enthusiasm  for  Froebel's 
methods,  has  developed  the  Kindergarten  School  into  a 
preparatory  school  conducted  on  Kindergarten  linea  The 
leaving  age,  originally  eight,  has  recently  been  extended  to  ten, 
and  the  curriculum  embraces  Latin,  French,  and  elementary 
science.  Through  this  extension  the  school  is  brought  into 
rivalry  with  the  lower  forms  of  higher  schools.  The  Kinder- 
garten, in  fact,  professes  to  keep  boys  till  they  are  ready  to  enter 
the  Second  Form  at  the  Grammar  School.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  headmaster  of  the  Grammar  School  feels  strongly  the 
importance  of  getting  his  boys  young,  and  has  started  a 
preparatory  class,  which  may  perhaps  develop  into  a  separate 
school,  under  the  same  headmaster,  for  boys  as  young  as  seven. 
The  Kindergarten  system  is  not  found  to  fit  in  well  with  the 
methods  of  instruction  at  present  pursued  at  higher  schools^  and 
the  higher  school  naturally  wishes  to  begin  the  training  of  its 
scholars  on  its  own  lines  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is,  moreover, 
found  that  parents  do  not  like  their  children  to  change  schools 
too  soon,  and  that  if  a  boy  once  enters  a  preparatory  school 
he  is  apt  to  stay  there  some  years. 

A  preparatory  school  of  a  distinctive  type,-  with  methods  and 
ideals  of  its  own,  and  not  merely  following  the  lead  of  the 
schools  for  which  it  is  preparing,  will  almost  inevitably  overlap 
them.  It  is  of  course  a  very  different  matter  where  the  pre- 
paratory school  is  directly  in  touch  with  the  higher  school, 
accepting  its  standard  and  competing  for  its  entrance  scholar- 
ships. But  such  a  school  must  almost  necesscuily  be  of  a 
private  character  ;  if  it  has  a  public  position  and  an  independent 
status,  it  will  almost  inevitably,  under  an  able  teacher,  have 
aims  and  ideals  of  its  own. 

.  The  ideal  of  the  Bedford  Kindergarten  is  that  education 
throughout  should  follow  Kindergarten  methods,  but  for  this 
the  educational  world  is  not  yet  ripe. 

The  other  preparatory  schools  in  Bedford  are  none  very  large, 
are  boarding  as  well  as  day  schools,  and  prepare  as  much  for 
the  great  public  schools  elsewhere  as  for  the  Harpur  Trust 
Schools.  One  of  the  three  chief  preparatory  schools  prepares,  in 
fact,  almost  entirely  for  the  great  public  schools,  and  the  other 
two,  which  prepare  mainly  for  the  Grammar  School,  contain  only 
50  and  32  day  boys  respectively.  Nevertheless,  although  the 
competition  is  not  very  serious,  it  is  partly  to  the  influence  of 
these  schools  that  the  late  age  of  entrance  at  the  Grammar 
School  and  Modem  School  is  attributed,  the  average  being  now 
14,  which  tallies  with  the  ordinary  leaving  age  at  the  pre- 
paratory schools.  But  the  peculiar  circiunstances  of  Bedford 
residents,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  come  from  India  and  the 
Colonies  at  a  time  when  their  children  are  already  in  their 
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teens,  must  also  be  taken  into  accoant.  Sach  children  will,  in 
some  cases,  entering  at  1 3  or  14,  have  had  practically  no  prior 
education,  coming  as  they  do  straight  from  abroad. 

17.  I  turn  from  this  question  to  the  overlapping  of  other 
educational  agencies. 

The  Bedfordshire  County  Council  has  set  before  itself  the 
importance  of  not  interfering  with  anj'  work  already  being 
done>  and  has  endeavoured  in  particular  to  supplement  wilhout 
collision  the  work  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

Advanced  stages  of  subjects  provided  for  by  the  Department 
receive  no  grants  from  the  county  council,  but  the  work  of  the 
Department  in  elementary  subjects  is  supplemented  as  follows  : — 
For  every  student  in  a  dass,  not  exceeding  30  students  in  all^ 
who  sits  for  the  Department's  examination  in  the  elementary 
stage^  a  grant  of  58.  is  paid,  subject  to  the  methods  of  instruction 
being  approved  by  an  inspector  appointed  by  the  technical 
education  committee. 

This  system  of  paying  for  attendance  at  examination  rather 
than  for  examination  results  would  appear  at  first  sight  to 
afford  no  guarantee  against  '*  bogus "  candidates,  but  the 
committee  trust  to  the  Department  itself,  by  stringent  penalties, 
making  such  deception  practically  impossible. 

In  regard  to  higher  subjects  a  careful  examination  of  the 
Department's  regulations  has  been  made  to  discover  subjects 
not  provided  for  by  the  Department,  and,  for  aid  to  these,  the 
following  system  has  been  adopted  : — 

Grants  are  made  to  local  committees  for  classes  in  approved 
subjects  imder  three  heads — 

(1)  maintenance; 

(2)  apparatus; 

(3)  payments  for  teaching. 

Grants  (1)  and  (2)  are  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  course, 
and  save  the  class  from  being,  as  appears  to  be  too  often  the 
case  with  science  and  art  classes,  the  private  venture  of  the 
teacher,  conducted  on  his  sole  responsibility,  under  a  nominal 
committee.  The  grants  are  made  after  consideration  of  a  detailed 
estimate  as  to  rent,  fuel,  lighting,  &c. 

Grant  (3)  consists  of  a  capitation  payment  of  11.  per  head  on 
the  first  10  students,  and  10«.  per  head  on  other  students,  and 
of  a  further  variable  payment  of  11.  or  10s.  per  head,  according 
to  the  report  of  an  inspector,  appointed  by  the  technical 
education  committee,  as  to  the  efficiency  of  each  student. 

In  this  way,  where  the  technical  education  committee  has 
itself  controlled  expenditure,  any  clashing  with  the  work  of  the 
Department  has  been  avoided,  but  at  Luton,  where  the  control 
has  been  handed  over  to  another  body,  the  Luton  Town  Council, 
it  is  not  so  dear  that  there  has  been  no  overlapping. 

Evening  classes,  in  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  have  long  been  carried  on  by  a  committee  of  the 
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Luton  School  Board  at  the  higher  grade  school.  The  Luton 
Town  Council,  however,  has,  out  of  the  grant  of  350i.  received 
from  the  county  council,  set  up  other  classes  of  a  very  similar 
character,  and,  although  some  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid 
choosing  the  same  subjects,  I  nevertheless  feel  that  these  classes 
could,  almost  without  exception,  have  been  carried  on  as  well 
by  the  school  board  committee  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department. 

The  same  thing  is  true,  to  a  large  extent,  of  Bedford  also.  The  relation 
where  there  are  actually  three  agencies  for  the  supply  of  evening  ^*^®*V  ,. 
classes  in  science  and  art,  the  Harpur  Trust,  a  local  technical  a^'gedfoid.^* 
education  committee,  elected  at  a  public  meeting  in  Bedford, 
and  a  science   and  art  school,   now   mainly   ibr   drawing   and 
painting,  and  practically  a  private  venture.     There  is  careful  co- 
operation  between  the   Harpur  Trust   and  the  local  technical 
education  connmittee  so  that  the  subjects  taken  shall  nob  over- 
lap, and  educational  enthusiasm  runs  so  high  in  Bedford  that 
there  is  room  for  a  good  many  such  classes,  but  there  nevertheless 
seems  some  waste  of  energy  in  such  diversity  of  administration. 

There  is  perhaps  also  some  danger  of  overlapping  between  Evening  classet 
the^  classes  in  agriculture  under  the  county  council  and  evening  councifand^ 
continuation  classes  under  the  new  Code.     It  is  feared  that  in  under  the 
some  cases  grants  may  have  been  obtained  for  the  same  class  ^^*- 
under  both  heads. 

18.  The  attempt  of   the  Bedfordshire  Technical    Education  Avoidance  by 
Committee  to  avoid,  in  its  system  of  grants,  evils  which  were  *^?  ^^^: 
supposed  to  attend  the  system  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart-  EdrK»tion^*^ 
ment  is  interesting.     The  evils  arising  from  payment  on  exami-  Committee  of 
nation  results  were  much  commented  on  by  clerks  of  committees  pajment  on 
and  others  with  whom  I  conversed.     In  the  absence  of  sub-  results, 
scriptions,  which  appear,  since  the  county  councils  have  been 
entrusted  with  public  funds  for  technical  education,  to   have 
grown  very  rare,  a  science  and  art  school  is  almost  of  necessity 
the  private   venture   of   the   teacher,  and  the  control  of  the 
committee  becomes  merely  nominal.     I  underst^md  that,  both 
at  Bedford  and  Luton,  the  principal  teachers  of  the  science  and 
art  classes  take  the  whole  grant.     The  danger  ensues  that  the 
teacher,  depending  for  his  sal€kry  entirely  on  examination  results, 
will  treat  his  class  too  much  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  will 
take  up  only  those  subjects  which  pay  best,  and  will  overwork 
his  students  in  order  that  they  may  gain  for  him  the  highest, 
possible  grant. 

The  system  of  the  Bedfordshire  Technical  Education  Com- 
mittee seeks  to  avoid  these  evils  in  three  ways — (1)  by  providing 
a  grant  for  maintenance,  which  relieves  the  teacher  of  part  of 
the  financial  responsibility  and  gives  the  managing  committee 
some  financial  control ;  (2)  by  making  the  capitation  grant  in 
subjects  not  provided  for  by  the  Department  depend  on  teaching 
capacity  as  tested  by  numbers  and  by  inspection ;  and  (3),  in 
the  elementary  stages  of  subjects  provided  for  by  the  Depart- 
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which  the  technical  education  committee  las  aimed  at  treating: 
as  the  farmers'  school  for  tlie  county. 

Further,  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  finances  of  the 
Harpur  Trust  would  have  shown  that  a  gross  income  from 
endowment  of  15,000Z.  a  year,  educating  about  5,000  children  at 
four  secondary  and  four  elementar}'  schools,  and  providing  to 
the  extent  of  one-eleventh  fcr  elementary  purposes,  leaves 
8(»mething  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  increased  funds. 

The  efforts  of  the  committee,  more  or  less  indirect,  to  revivify 
the  County  School  in  the  interests  of  the  farming  class  have  so 
far  faikd.  Could  the  county  council  have  taktn  over  the  school 
altogether  and  an  agricultural  department  been  developed,  in 
connexion  witli  the  s}  stem  of  agricultural  instruction  in  the 
county,  organised  by  the  technical  education  committee,  the 
schdbl  might,  with  a  differential  fee  in  favour  of  Bedfordshire 
bo^s,  have  fulfilled  a  definite  and  distinctive  function  in  the 
county,  while  at  the  same  time  interfering  little,  if  at  all,  with 
the  Harpur  Schools. 

Should  any  county  authority  for  the  control  of  Secondary 
Education  generally  in  Bedfordshire  be  established,  it  appears 
to  be  eminently  desirable  that  the  governors  of  the  Harpur 
Charity  and  the  directorate  of  the  County  School  should  be 
represented  upun  it.  It  is  the  opinion  of  one  best  (|ualified  to 
judge  tiiat  8U;;h  a  county  authority  should  be,  n.t  a  mere  expan- 
sion of  the  existing  technical  education  committee,  but  a  new 
d  t  th  ^^^  separate  ly^dy. 

Luton  Town  To  some  extent  the  want  of  closer  connexion  between  the 

Council;  county  council  and  the  local  educational  authorities  has  been 

felt  at  Luton  also.  The  grant  from  the  county  council  to- 
the  Luton  Town  Council  for  the  purposes  of  technical  education, 
350?.  a  year,  supplemented  by  no  aid  from  endowment,  in  a 
poor  and  populous  borough  of  30,000,  only  exceeds  by  oOL 
the  grant  paid  to  the  local  technical  education  committee  in  the 
richly  endowed  town  of  Bedford,  with  its  population  of  28,000.. 
Increase  of  the  grant  to  Luton  might  have  made  possible  an 
application  of  the  money  more  distinctive  in  character  and 
less  on  the  lines  of  the  work  already  done  by  the  school  boaixl 
committee.  I  do  not  intend  to  imply  that  a  further  grant 
might  not  be  forthcoming,  should  the  authority  at  Luton 
propose  the  establishment  of  a  technical  or  semi-technical 
school  there;  I  am  told  that  any  effort  on  the  part  of  Luton  in 
this  direction  would  be  encouraged ;  but  the  initial  grant  was  in 
fact  too  small  for  anything  on  a  large  scale  to  be  attempted,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  county  and  local  authority  in  this  aise- 
need  of  a         have  not  been  sufiiciently  in  touch, 

united  antho-        The  main  educationsll  work  of  Luton  has  hitherto  been  con- 
rity  for  Luton,  ducted  with  no  little  enthusiasm  by  the  scliool  board,  and  theire 

would  certainly  be  a  danger,  were  a  technical  or  science  school 
established  by  another  and  altogether  independent  authority,  of 
some  collision  between  that  school  and  the  existing  higher 
grade  sdxcol. 
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It  is  true  that  unity  of  control  will  not  altogether  do  away 
with  the  risk  of  overlapping ;  of  this  the  rivalry  between  the 
elementary  and  modem  schools  at  Bedford,  managed  by  the 
same  gDverning  body,  is  an  inst mce.  Unity  of  governing  body 
will  nob  abolish  rivalry  of  headmasters,  but  it  may  be  expected 
to  minimise  it,  and  some  bringing  together  of  the  town  council 
and  school  board  of  Luton  in  one  educational  authority  and  the 
connexion  of  both  with  the  county  council  is  the  goal  to  which 
facts  and  opinions  point.  The  fact  that,  while  a  laboratory  has 
been  built  in  the  town  out  of  local  taxation  monev  for  chemical 
classes,  the  higher  grade  school  is  still  left  without  a  laboratory, 
is  especially  noteworthy.  A  grant  of  1201.  was  offered  to  the 
higher  grade  school  by  the  county  council,  subject  to  the  pro- 
vision of  a  building,  but  this  could  not  be  arranged,  and  the 
town  cjuncil  gave  no  help. 

21.  In  what  way  the  private  schools  of  the  county  should  be  The  organisa* 
brought  into    line  with  the  public  organisation  of  secondary  ^i*?^  ^'  private 
education  is  a  question  of  much  difficulty.   There  are,  as  I  have  * 
indicated,  private  schools  for  girls  at  Bedford,  Dunstable,  and 

Luton,  and  for  boys  as  well  as  girls  at  Biggleswade,  which 
appear  to  deserve  recognition.  The  principal  teachers  expressed 
great  readiness  to  submit  to  a  system  of  registration  of  schools 
(involving  inspection  of  buildings  and  examination  of  scholars 
by  some  external  authority)  and  of  registration  of  teachers,  if 
allowance  were  made  for  long  established  members  of  the  pro- 
fession. As  many  as  three  teachers  appeared  willing  to  submit 
also  to  local  supervision,  but  one  or  two  would  only  accejt 
supervision  by  a  central  authority,  such  as,  indeed,  a  system  of 
registration  would  appear  properly  to  imply. 

If,  however,  the  private  schools  are  to  be  taken  into  account 
by  the  local  authority  as  contributing  to  the  necessary  supply  of 
secondary  school  accommodation,  it  would  appear  to  be  requisite 
that  such  authority  should  have  at  least  soma  powers  of  inspec- 
tion. But  recognition  w^^uld  probably  be  easier  under  a  more 
centralised  system. 

22.  As   regards   the    supply    of    existing  deficiencies   there  Means  of 
appears  to  be  little  room  for  doubt  th<it  the  technical  education  supplying 
funds  cannot  well  be  diverted  from  their  present  or  intended  ^ffici^Qcies  ■ 
future  application.     It  is  possible  that  some  items  of  the  present  difficulty  of' 
expenditure  may  be  gradually  reduced,  to  permit  the  estabb'sh  •  diverting 
ment  of  a  farm  school  and  of  a  housekeeping  school,  but  no  branch  ^^itoli  funds 
of  the  work  now  done  would  be  voluntarily  abandoned,  and  any  in  Bedford- 
such  branch  would  be  voluntarily  curtailed  only  with  a  view  "^""^  ^'®™ 

to  the  carrying  out  of  other  objects  of  a  distinctly  technical  oylct^T"''''' 
character.      There    would  thus  be    no  surplus    for    ordinary 
secondary  education. 

I  took  some  opinions  on  the  question  how  far  the  necessary  local  feeling 
provision  could  be  left  to  the  local  rates.     At  Luton  it  was  the  "  ^  *^«  >*^y- 

ing  of  rates 
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for  secondary  opinion  of  the  mayor  that,  when  once  a  secondary  school  was 
education ;        fairly  started,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  a  moderate 

rate  to  support  it ;  but  that  a  rate  for  the  first  establishment  of 
a  secondary  school  would  not  commend  itself.  At  Leighton 
Buzzard  a  leading  resident  was  inclined  to  think  that,  in  face  of 
school  board  rates  for  eleoientary  education,  the  middle  clasa 
ratepayers  might  view  with  favour  expenditure  out  of  rates  on 
a  form  of  education  by  which  they  themselves  would  mainly 
benefit.  He  was  rather  startled  by  a  hint  at  the  probable  cost 
of  first  establishment,  and  advocated  strongly  as  regards  capital 
expenditure  a  system  of  gi*ants  in  aid  of  local  contributions^ 
such  as  was  followed  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  the 
administration  of  the  City  Parochial  Charities  Act.  The  fact 
that  the  middle  class  were  beginning  to  use  so  largely  the  public 
elementary  schools  seemed  to  him  to  be  of  good  augury  for  the 
future  of  secondary  education,  since  they  would  feel  the  need 
more  and  more  of  schools  to  take  their  children  a  little  higher 
than  the  ordinary  labourers'  children. 

It  was  the  strongly  expressed  ojiinion  of  one  of  the  chief  public 
men  in  the  county  that  rating  for  the  purposes  of  secondary 
education  should,  in  the  first  instance  at  leasts  (and  could  with 
safety)  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  authority 

how  far  can  From  my  experience  in  other   counties  I  should  say   that 

schools  in  the  niiddle  schools  for  girls  at  a  fee  of  61.  to  Si.  may  be  nearly  self- 
county  be  self-  supporting  when  once  erected,  and  that  boys'  middle  schools  of 
fupporting  ?      ^  literary  type  at  a  fee  of  SL  to  101.  wiU  require  but  little 

annual  support.  It  is  the  school  at  a  fee  of  5i.  to  71.,  especially 
if  the  numbers  are  small,  which  most  needs  external  aid. 

At  present  such  schools,  of  the  type  of  the  Modem  School  at 
Bedford,  rather  stand  aloof  from  the  system  of  the  Science 
how  for  can  and  Art  Department.  They  have  hitherto  been  prevented  from 
oiwSsed*^  obtaining  grants  as  organised  science  schools,  partly  by  the 
science  schools  requirement  that  15  hours  a  week  should  be  devoted  to  science 
be  made  avail-  and  mathematics  according  to   a  fixed  curriculum,  partly  by 

restrictions  on  fee  and  class  of  scholars.  If  these  restrictions  were 
modified,  so  as  to  allow  of  schools  like  this  and  the  Dunstable 
Grammar  School  earning  capitation  grants,  the  problem  of  the 
provision  of  secondary  education  would  be  much  simplified.* 

The  system  of  grants  on  examination  results  is  similarly  not 
well  adapted,  and  is,  I  suppose,  scarcely  intended,  to  aid  schools 
of  this  type.  It  is  suited  to  individual  cases  rather  than  to  the 
support  of  schools,  and  I  find  the  second  grade  schools  of 
Bedfordshire,  while  allowing  individual  scholars  to  enter  for 
these  examinations,  making  no  general  use  of  them.  The  opinion 
of  all  those  with  whom  I  spoke  in  the  county,  except  one  or  two 
teachers,  was  altogether  in  favour  of  making  the  grants  depend 
on  inspection  rather  than  on  examination. 

*  I  understand  that  these  restrictions  are,  in  fact,  already  modified,  or  arc  about 
to  be  modified. 
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•  As  regards  the  more  sparsely  populated  rural  parts,  I  should  Httle  difficulty 
not  suggest  the  establishment  of  any  central  sohools,  at  least  ^^^f\ie 
until  there  is  a  demand  for  them,  which  at  present  there  is  not.  rural  districts. 
Hei'e  the  county  coundl  appears  to  be  doing  just  what  is  wanted, 
improving,  through  the  improvement  of  the  teachers,  the  elemen- 
taiy  school,  which  is  attended  by  all  classes  from  farmers 
downward,  and  making  possible  the  establishment  of  evening 
classes  which  shall  really  be  continuation  fKihcols.  Every 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  cl)ildren  to  carry  on  their 
education  at  such  classes  without  a  break  after  leaving  the  day 
school,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the 
Technical  Instruction  Acts  allow  no  grants  to  be  made  in  respect 
of  children  still  in  attendance  at  the  public  elementary  schools, 
it  being  the  opinion  of  teachers  that  the  best  way  to  secure  this 
continuity  is  to  induce  the  children  to  begin  their  attendance  at 
evening  classes  while  still  at  school.  But  the  fact  that  under 
the  system  of  the  Bedfordshire  County  Council  the  teacher  in 
the  day  school  and  at  the  evening  classes  will  be  the  same  is 
a  potent  instrument  to  weld  both  together  and  help  on  the 
desired  continuity. 

A  system  of  day  scholarships  (supplemented  by  a  few  boarding 
scholarships)  taking  children  to  secondary  schools  at  Bedford, 
Dunstable^  and  other  centres  in  which  schools  may  be  established 
within  the  county,  and  to  Wellingborough,  Kimboltoo,  Berk- 
hampstead,  and  Hitchin  outside  the  county,  appears  to  be  all 
that  is  necessary  to  complete  the  provision  of  secondary 
education  in  the  i-ural  districts.  At  present  it  seems  clear  that 
there  is  little  or  no  demand  for  such  scholarships,  but  the 
demand  may  be  expected  to  grow  with  improvement  in  the 
village  school.  As  the  demand  grows,  it  could  probably  be  met 
out  of  Local  Taxation  money,  or  by  a  county  rate,  if  rating 
powers  for  such  a  purpose  were  conferred. 

23.  I  have  indicated  that  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  ^^^^  chance 
make  scholarships  for  Bedfordshire  children  tenable  at  schools  beh^oen"^  ^^^ 
(cmiong  others)  outside  the  county,  and  scholarships  for  children  Bedfordshire 
from  adjoininff  counties  might  similarly  need  to  be  made  tenable  ^^  ^f^®' 
at  schools  in  Bedfiirdshire.     This  appears  to  imply  at  least  some 
connexion  between  the  local  authority  in  Bedfordshire  and  the 
authorities  of  adjoining  counties.     As  a  matter  of  fact  there  has 
been  already  a  certain  rapprochement,  teachers  from  Hertford- 
shire having  attended  the   Summer  Agricultural    College   at 
Bedford  at  the  expense  of  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council, 
and  the  Buckinghamshire  County  Council  may,  it  is  said,  make 
a  similar  arrangement  next  year ;  but  there  has  been  no  such 
co-operation  in  the  establishment  of  schools  as  has  taken  place 
on  the  part  of  Surrey  with  Middlesex  and  Kent.     I  gather  that 
there  is   in   Bedfordshire   a  strong  local   feeling  which  might 
prevent  much  joint  action  with  other  counties.     Moreover,  the 
existing  scheme  for  the  Harpur  Charity,  which  gives  preference 
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Uniqiie 
position  of 
the  coanty. 


to  Bedford  boys  when  the  schools  are  full,  would  require  modifi- 
cation if  places  were  to  be  reserved  for  scholarship  holders  from . 
outside  the  county,  although  I  do  not  gather  that  such  modifica- 
tion would  be  opposed  on  the  part  of  the  Harpur  governors. 

The  Bedfordshire  County  Council  rather  stands  apart  in  its 
administration  of  the  technical  education  grant,  and  is  justifiably 
proud  of  much  of  its  work.  Buckinghamshire  and  Hertford- 
shire have,  to  some  extent,  followed  suit,  but  Northamptonshire, 
and  even  Hertfordshire  in  much  of  its  expenditure,  have 
adopted  very  different  methods,  making  considerable  grants  to 
the  grammar  schools  of  the  county.  In  the  relations,  however, 
of  Bedfordshire  to  Buckinghamshire  the  county  feeling  comes 
out  strongly,  as  evidenced  in  the  reception  of  the  proposal  to 
unite  Leighton  Buzzard  with  Buckinghamshire,  in  which  its 
suburb  Linslade  actually  lies,  and  I  doubt  whether  co-operation 
for  the  establishment  of  secondary  schools  even  between 
Bedfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire  would  be  at  all  easy. 

Although  Bedfordshire  is  a  small  county^  its  position  is  in 
many  ways  unique,  and  a  system  which  is  to  be  applied  to  it 
in  combination  with  other  counties  will  need  to  be  elastic. 


17th  October  1894. 


I  am,  &c. 

R.  E.  MITCHESON. 


The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education. 
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Report  on  the  System  of  Secondary  Education  in 
the  Ck>unty  of  Devon  by  H.  T.  Oerrans,  Esq. 


Sir, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  submit  my  report  on  the  investi- 
gations which  I  have  conducted  within  the  county  area  of 
Devon,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  received  from  you. 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  Commissioners  that  I  *' ahovM  frame  an  exhaustive 
"  statement  of  the  existing  supply  or  deficiency  of  secondary 
"  schools"  nor  would  this  have  been  possible  within  the  limited 
time  allotted  to  me.  It  did  not,  further,  fall  within  my  province 
to  conduct  any  examination  which  should  test  the  eflSciency  of 
any  school  or  schools.  In  very  few  cases  did  I  accept  the 
invitation  of  the  head  of  a  school  to  inspect  the  buildings  and 
apparatus,  and  in  no  instance  did  I  omit  to  state  that  such 
inspection  was  unofficial.  I  considered  it,  however,  to  be  my 
duty  to  solicit  and  compare  the  opinions  of  qualified  persons  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given  in  certieiin  schools. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  district  assigned  to  me,  I  received 
from  the  Secretary  a  digest  of  the  answers  to  the  circular  sent 
to  the  endowed  secondary  schools  and  also  a  copy  of  the  return 
made  by  the  organising  secretary  of  the  Technical  Education 
Committee  of  the  Devon  County  Council.  At  the  end  of  July 
I  attended  at  the  office  of  the  Commission  and  extracted  certain 
information  from  such  returns  as  hcui  been  received  from  proprie- 
tary and  private  schools.  (I  regret  to  say  that  not  all  the  former 
and  far  less  than  half  the  latter  replied  to  the  questions  of  the 
Commissioners.) 

During  the  two  months  which  I  spent  within  the  county  area 
I  was  brought  into  contact  with  all  classes  of  persons,  and  nothing 
could  exceed  the  courtesy  with  whidi  I  was  everywhere  received. 
Even  those  who  bewailed  the  consequences  (as  they  alleged)  of 
education,  and  would  fain  see  a  return  of  the  times  when  a  girl 
"  could  sew  and  dust ''  and  a  lad  was  ready  for  farm  work  at  ten 
years  of  age,  were  willing  to  make  suggestions  which  frequently 
had  value  :  while  the  hopeful  interest  taken  in  the  inquiry  by 
some  of  the  lower  middle  class  was  one  of  my  most  pleasing  ex- 
periences. Amid  so  many  who  were  helpful,  it  is  difficult  to 
piention  individuals ;  but  my  thanks  are  especially  due  to  Mr.  C.  T. 
D.  Acland,  chairman  of  the  Technical  Education  Committee  of  the 
Devon  County  Council,  and  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Brodie,  Her  Majesty's 
Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  from  and  through  whom  I  obtained 
a  vast  amount  of  useful  information,  and  whose  ready  aid  enabled 
me  to  accomplish  more  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
possible. 
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While  it  wfts  usually  more  convenient  for  me  to  make  notes 
of  opinions,  &c.  during  the  progress  of  an  interview,  these  were 
net  infrequently  supplemented  by  written  memoranda  on  special 
points,  which  were  kindly  supplied  at  a  later  date.  Several 
persons,  also,  whom  I  was  unfortunately  prevented  from  visiting, 
favoured  me  with  a  written  expression  of  their  views  on  certain 
matters  within  the  scope  of  my  investigations. 

Before  I  pass  to  the  details  of  my  report,  it  is  desirable  that  I 
should  refer  to  certain  stetistics,  in  order  that  the  Commissioners 
may  reco;;nise  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  educational  problem 
in  Devonshire. 

The  shire  is  the  third  in  England  in  respect  of  area  (the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  alone  being  larger),  but 
the  twelfth  in  population  (1,655,208  acres ;  631 ,808  souls  in  1891). 
Of  this  population  little  more  than  one  half  is  to  be  foimd  in 
towns  of  1,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  as  is  shown  by -the 
following  table :— 


Municipal  Boroughs. 

Population 
in  1891. 

Other  Towns. 

Population 
in  1891. 

Plymouth 

84,000 

East  Stonehouse  - 

15,000 

BevoDport 

55,000 

Newton  Abbot 

11,000 

Kxeter*  - 

37,000 

Teignmouthf     - 

8,000 

Torquay t 

26,000 

Exmouthf 

8,000 

Barnstaple 

13,000 

Brixham 

8,000 

Tiverton  -            -            - 

11,000 

nfracombef 

8,000 

Bideford  -            -            . 

8»000 

Pairntout 

Sl  Mary  Cburchf 

7,000 

Dartmoathf 

6,000 

7,000 

Totnes     -           -            - 

4,000 

Dttwlisht 

4,000 

Crediton 

4,000 

Sidmottthf 

4,000 

*  Parliamentary  borough,  50,500. 
t  Watering  places. 

There  are  thus  three  county  boroughs,  viz.,  Plymouth, 
Devonport,  and  Exeter. 

The  population  of  "  the  three  towns,"  viz.,  Plymouth,  East 
Stonehouse,  and  Devonport,  is  stated  to  have  been  137,664  in 
1881  and  138,996  in  1891. 

The  county  is  very  hilly,  and  includes  the  large  waste  district 
of  Dartmoor  Forest  (nearly  100,000  acres)  and  a  portion  of 
Exmoor.  The  manufactures  are  few  and,  on  the  whole,  of  no 
great  importance.  Potters'  and  china  clay  are  the  chief  mineral 
productions,  and  are  for  the  most  part  procured  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Newton  Abbot ;  but  the  copper  and  tin  mines  of 
West  Devon  continue  to  be  worked,  though  with  diminished 
success.  A  large  number  of  persons  are  necessarily  employed  in 
catering  for  the  wants  of  visitors  at  the  numerous  and  popular 
watering  places.  The  great  source  of  wecdth  is,  however, 
husbandry,  and  Devon  must  be  deemed  to  be  essentially  an 
agricultural  county.     I  venture,  therefore,  to  draw  the  careful 
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attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  large  and  scattered  rural  "  ^ 

population^  as  this  point  is  one  of  fundamental  impovtance. 

From  the  outset  it  hfiis  been  f tequently  pointed  out  to  me  that 
the  problem  of  the  organisation  of  Secondary  Education  in  rural 
districts  is  essentially  different  fro:n  that  presented  by  towns.  It 
has  also  been  urged  that  the  experience  gained  by  the  provision 
of  a  complete  school-system  for  an  urban  population  is  of  com- 
paratively little  value,  when  the  needs  of  a  rural  population  are 
under  consideration,  and  is,  indeed,  in  the  absence  of  separate 
and  special  investigation,  more  likely  to  mislead  than  to  assist 
The  needs  of"  the  children  are  different;  town-bred  boys  and 
girls  but  rarely  require  preparation  for  a  country  life,  while 
thos"  brought  up  in  the  country  may  elect  to  migrate  to  the 
towns  or  may  prefer  rural  pursuits.  The  capacities  are  different; 
country  children  are  usually  more  sluggish  and  develop  more 
slowly  and  somewhat  later.  The  home  influences  are  different : 
frequently — I  fearone  must  say,  usually — the  country  childfindsno 
intelbctual  stimulus  in  its  home,  where  physical  exhaustion  and 
an  ingrained  indifference  to  education  cause  the  parents  to  hinder, 
rather  than  to  assist,  the  young  aspirant  after  knowledge.  The 
country  child  is  subject  to  less  stimulating  impressions  :  it  is  not 
rendered  alert  by  crowded  streets  :  it  is  out  of  the  world. 

In  rural  districts  the  question  is  also  complicated  still  further 
by  the  impossibility  of  placing  secondary  schools  within  easy 
reach  of  every  child.  Even  in  the  elementary  schools,  whicli  are 
obviously  much  more  numerous  than  secondary  schools  could  be, 
irregularity  of  attendance  is  in  some  parts  of  the  county  common 
in  the  case  of  the  children  of  small  farmers,  and  (though  to  a 
less  degree)  of  labourers,  living  at  a  distance. 

The  importance  of  this  aspect  of  my  subject  induced  me  to 
discuss  it  with  most  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  whom  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  during  the  latter  part  of  my  stay  in 
the  county.  All,  without  exception,  supported  the  contention  of 
my  earlier  informants. 

In  due  course,  therefore,  I  propose  to  enter  at  some  length  into 
the  question  of  Secondary  Education  in  rural  districts. 

I  now  proceed  to  report  on  the  specific  points  which  are 
enumerated  in  my  instructions. 

I. — Overlapping.  -I.  Overlapping, 

(a.)  Between^  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools. 

In  Devonshire  the  higher  grade  board  school  is  a  plant 
of  recent  growth.  The  enterprise  of  individual  headmasters 
had,  however,  induced  the  managers  of  voluntary  schools  in 
Plymouth  and  Devonport  to  sanction  the  provision  of  more 
advanced  teaching  and,  in  some  cases,  the  formation  of  an  upper 
department  for  definite  secondary  instruction.  These  upper 
departments  appear  to  have  been  progressive,  while  the  teachers 
have  displayed  readiness  in  meeting  new  demands. 

I  treat  the  cases  of  these  two  towns  separately. 
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a  higher  grade  school  as  a  department  of  an  existing  elementary 
school.  (A  new  building  is  now  in  course  of  erection  as  a  higher 
grale  school.)  The  existing  school  is  attended  by  thirty  boys 
beyond  tlie  standards,  and  no  girls.  No  fees  are  charged,  and 
the  school  is  supported  partly  by  grants  received  from  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  after  the  annual  examination  (in 
1893,  511.  14s.  Od.)  and  partly  out  of  the  rates.  (I  am  informed 
that  the  average  cost  per  child  per  annum  in  all  the  board  schools 
is  21.  8.S-.  4d.)* 

All  the  best  voluntary  schools  appear  to  provide  some 
Secondary  Education,  and  there  are  signs  of  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  elementary  teachers  to  let  promising  pupils  pass 
to  secondary  schools,  even  when  the  children  obtain  or  are  offered 
8c))o1arships.  The  headmaster  of  Plymouth  College  (a  first 
gra'le  school)  gave  me  the  following  instance  amongst  others : — 

A  pupil  of  a  national  school  having  done  well  in  the  Cambridge 
local  examinations,  it  was  suggested  to  his  headmaster  that  the 
lad  should  enter  for  a  scholarship  at  Plymouth  College.  It  was 
stated  in  reply  that  the  boy  was  going  to  compete  for  a  naval 
clerksh  p  (the  minimum  age  for  entmnce  being  17  and  the 
examination  including,  e.g.,  the  writing  of  continuous  Latin  prose), 
and  that  he  would  obtain  the  necessarv  instruction  at  the 
natiouMl  school. 

The  case  of  the  Plymouth  Public  School  merits  special  notice. 
This  is  a  public  elementary  school  (nob  under  a  school  board) 
witli  upper  departments.  It  was  established  in  1809  and  provides 
accommodation  for  an  average  attendance  of  1,950  boys  and 
girls.  In  each  of  the  12  years  1877-88  the  number  on  the  books 
exceeded  2,000,  exclusive  of  the  pupils  in  the  science,  art,  and 
eveninij  schools.     The  headmaster  states :  "  At  the  present  time 

about   450   boys  and  girls   may  be  considered   as  receiving 

Secondary  Education."  The  managers  provide  twelve  scliohir- 
sljips  of  the  annual  value  of  5l.  os.  for  competition  amongst 
boys  who  have  passed  Standard  VII.  at  the  school.  Such 
sch  la?  ships  are  tenable  for  two  years,  and  have  hitlierto  been 
awat'ied  after  the  visit  of  Her  Majesty  s  Inspector. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  there  is  overlapping  between  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  bnt  it  is  probable  that  it  has 
been  encouraged  by  some  of  the  causes  which  have  produced 
and  niaintained  the  popularity  of  private  schools  in  Devonshire, 
and  to  which  it  will  be  my  duty  to  refer  in  the  proper  place. 

In  this  connexion  the  following  remarks  of  a  competent  local 
witnes*^  may  be  quoted,  as  indicating  what  he  considers  to  be 
the  I  e-ults  of  this  competition  between  schools  of  different  types 
(as  well  as  of  the  want  of  system  in  the  supply  of  education)  : — 
'  I  do  not  think  that  able  boys  have  had  justice  done  to  them  in 

Plymouth.     All  schools,  even  elementary  schools,  have  clung 

more  or  less  successfully  to  their  clever  boys :  none  are  willing 

*  According  to-  the  oonventional  mode  of  reckoning  ue.,  excluding  grants. 
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^  to  allow  that  there  ist'any  branch  of  work,  which  they  cannot  L  Oveilsppli^ 

^  mantige  as  efficieotly  as  another.     It  is  a  significant  fact,  that, 

*<  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  only  two  boys  in  the  last  ten  years 

**  in  these  three  towns  have  won  open  scholarships  at  Oxford 

'^  or  Cambridge  :  and  I  attribute  this,  not  to  a  want  of  ability, 

^  but  to  the  fact  that  clever  boys   have  been   isolated,  have 

'*  never  had  any  proper  standard  whereby  to  measure  themselves 

**  and  have  been  content  with  achievements  below  their  ability. 

^*  At  the  same  time,  I  hope  that  this  is  being  mended." 

Devonport, — I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  school  board  at  the 
request  of  its  chairman  and  drew  attention  to  those  matters 
with  respect  to  which  it  seemed  desirable  to  seek  the  opinion  of 
the  boanL  At  a  later  date  I  was  favoured  with  a  document 
containing  valuable  information  as  to  matters  of  fact,  and  setting 
forth  the  views  of  the  board  on  certain  important  points.  This 
document  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  me,  and  from  it  £ 
extract  the' following  account  of  the  higher  grade  board  school. 

"The  school  board  established  a  higher  grade  school  about 
twelve  months  ago.  The  boys'  department  is  divided  into  a 
higher  and  a  lower  school.  The  higher  school  is  an  '  organised 
science  school,'  recognised  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, and  the  lower  is  an  elementary  school  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Education  Acts. 

"  In  the  higher  school  the  ages  vary  from  twelve  years  to 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  and  in  the  lower  school  from  eight  to 
twelve  years. 

"  The  curriculum  of  the  higher  school  embraces  elementary 
Latin  and  French,  mathematics,  (stages  i.~iv.),  magnetism  and 
electricity,  theoretical  and  practical  inorganic  chemistry,  physio- 
graphy, freehand  and  model  drawing,  English  grammar,  and 
general  geography.  In  the  lower  school,  besides  the  usual 
subjects  according  to  the  code  (physiology  and  geography  are 
*  class '  suVijects),  the  following  subjects  are  taught  as  prepara- 
tory to  the  orgfimised  science  or  higher  school : — 

'*  French,  Euclid,  and  English  grammar  in  all  classes. 

"  Algebra  and  Latin  in  Standards  V.,  VI.,  VII. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  does  not  examine  in  any  of  these 
extra  subjects. 

"  There  is  a  chemical  laboratory  with  twenty  benches  and  all 
necessary  appliances;  And  there  is  a  complete  set  of  apparatus 
for  illustrating  all  the  scientific  instruction  throughout  the 
school. 

"  The  number  of  boys  in  the  higher  school  is  64  and  in  the 
lower  school  247. 

"In  the  girls'  department  of  the  same  school  botany  and 
secondary  (sic)  drawing  are  taught  as  science  subjects  to  28 
pupils." 

In  the  case  of  Plymouth  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
Plymouth  Public  School  has  served  as  a  pioneer  in  educational 
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J.  Ov«riappmg.  methods.  As  need  arose,  it  ceased  to  confine  its  attention  to- 
elementary  education  and  added  various  upper  departments  in 
succession.  A  similar  phenomenon  is  exhibited  in  Devonport. 
Stoke  Public  School  has  been  in  existence  more  than  70  years, 
And  is  thus  but  little  younger  than  its  neighbour.  The  school 
is  vested  in  trustees.  The  mayor  is  ex-offijdo  president,  and 
there  is  a  committee  of  management  and  a  ladies'  committee. 
There  are  three  departments,  one  of  which  is  a  public  elementary 
school  (not  under  a  school  board).  Of  the  other  two,  one^ 
contains  classes  beyond  the  standards  (the  average  fee  being 
2Z.  %8.  per  annum),  while  the  other — a  recent  addition — ^is 
styled  the  Naval,  Civil  Service,  and  Commercial  Department 
(average  fee  oL  5s.).  The  upper  divisions  of  these  depart- 
ments, together,  constitute  an  organised  science  school  and 
provide  Secondary  Ekiucation  for  about  200  boys. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted  that  these  two  schools — the 
higher  grade  board  school  and  the  Stoke  Public  School — over- 
lap existing  private  schools,  but  the  latter  have,  during  the  last 
30  years,  been  small  and  few,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  increasing. 
No  harmful  results  of  such  competition  are  apparent. 

Rest  of  Devon, — I  can  find  no  trace  of  overlapping  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  elsewhera  Principals  of 
secondary  schools  ap[^ear  to  indorse  the  following  opinion  of 
the  head  of  a  second  grade  endowed  school  : — "  One  of 
"  our  greatest  difficulties  in  dealing  with  boys  who  come  to 
"  us  from  elementary  schools  lies  in  the  fact  that  at  a 
"  comparatively  advanced  age  they  have  to  do  the  very 
*'  beginnings  of  many  subjects,"  and,  instead  of  complaining  of 
competition  suggest  that  the  preparatory  education  is  in- 
sufficient. 


(6.)  Between  Secondary  Schools  and  Local  UniversitieSy 
University  GoUeges,  or  Technical  Institutions. 

There  are  no  local  universities  or  university  colleges  in  the 
county. 

The  technical  institutions  are  four  in  number,  viz. : — 

1.  Plymouth  Science,  Art,  and  Technical  Schools. 

2.  Devonport  Municipal  Technical  School. 

3.  Exeter  Technical  and  University  Extension  College. 

4.  Tiverton  Technical,  Science  and  Art  School. 

To  these  I  propose  to  refer  in  order. 

1.  When  the  working  of  the  grants  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  and  Local  Taxation  Acts  is  being  considered,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  review  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
technical  school  at  Plymouth  came  into  existence.  For  the 
present  it  is  sufficient  to  record  that  there  have  been  two 
sessions,  and  that  I  have  been  supplied  with  statistical  inf  orma-* 
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tion  as   to  the  session   1893-94.     The   following   details   arel.  OyerUppiiig. 
-germane  to  the  present  subject : — 

Number  of  students  entered  during  the  session  1893-94. 

Day  classes : 

Science       -  -  -  -  -     117 

Art 71 

188 

Evening  classes : 
Science,  including    Technological    and    Com- 
mercial      -----     374 

Art   - 100 

.  474 


662 


Amdlysia  of  the  Ages  ofStuderUa  in  Day  Classea. 


Age. 

Science,  &c. 

Art 

Under  14- 

16 

8 

^      15- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

»      16- 

- 

- 

4 

5 

„      17- 

- 

• 

5 

2 

^      18- 

- 

. 

8 

8 

„      19- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

„      20- 

- 

- 

5 

40 

2 

21 

Orer  20    - 

77 
117 

50 
71 

The  day  school  department  is  an  organised  science  school 
under  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  is  stated  in  the 
prospectus  to  be  "  for  students  from  18  years  of  affe."  For  the 
session  1894-95  all  the  subjects  taught  are  induded  in  the 
syllabus  of  the  subjects  in  which  examinations  in  science  and 
art  are  held  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art^  with  the 
following  exceptions : — 

First  yea/r's  cov/rse. — English,  two  hours  per  week, 

French,  three         „  „ 

Second  yeaT^s  course. — Elnglish,  two  hours  per  week. 

French,  three         „  „ 

It  is  prescribed  in  the  prospectus  that  "  in  the  case  of  those 
subjects  which  are  examined  by  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art,  or  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  students  must 
**  attend  the  classes  at  least  20  times  before  the  examinations, 
and  present  themselves  at  the  latter  or  pay  double  fees  before 
June  1st,  1895."  I  am  also  informed  that  there  is  no  entrance 
Bzamination  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  qualifications  of 
intending  students,  and  I  understand  that  no  one  has  hitherto 
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.^PlfiflWF^^f*  beeiLji^ftued  adjaoleeion.    During  ^^  sessioa  169^-94  sch^JU^ 

ships  were  held  by  21  day  studen^rfrQiu  -13^ta.l6,yeafs  ot.^^ 
The  above  analysis  of  the  ages  of  the  students  attending  these 
classes  indicates,  therefore,  that  the  new  institution  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  attracting  many  pupils  from  seconctavy^  sahools. 
The  principals  of  the  latter,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  there 
may  be  serious  competition  in  the  immediate  future,  and  suggest 
tfiat  day  students  should  not  be  accepted  at  so  early  an  age. 
They  point  out  that  the  children  are  in  this  eaee  deprived  of 
instruction  in  nearly  all  braaebes^  fierve  those  whioh  mF%  ^ftpdmical 
and  scientific,  before  their  general  education  ha&  reached  a 
sufficiently  advanced  stage. 

It  shoulc}  also  be  mentioned  that  the  authorities  of  secondary- 
schools  have  been  offered  the  use  of  the  laboratories  in  the 
technical  school,  but  that  no  school  has  hitherto  availed  itself  of 
the  privilege.  Piincipals,  who  regard  the  young  institution  as  a 
probable  rival,  doubtless  shrink  from  accepting  the  offer,  while 
many  give  instruction  in  elementary  science  a^  part  of  their 
ordinary  curriculum. 

The  Plyinouth  Science,  Art,  and  Technical  Schools  are  under 
the  Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  the  council  of  the 
county  borough. 

2.  In  like  manner  the  Devonport  Municipal  Technical  School 
is  controlled  by  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee.  The 
course  of  instruction  is  similar  to  that  in  the  Plymouth  school, 
but  the  accommodation  and  equipments  are  recognised  to  be  less 
satisfactory. 

The  third  technical  institution  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  viz.,  the  Exeter  Technical  and  University  Extension 
College,  being  of  an  essentially  different  character,  it  will  be 
useful  to  consider  forthwith  the  relation  to  secondary  schools  of 
such  institutions  as  those  at  Plymouth  and  Devonport.  On  this 
point  verjr  divergent  views  hav^  been  Expressed.  The  Devonport 
Technical  instiuction.  Committee  state  that  "they  are  of 
**  opinion,  based  upon  an  experience  gained  by  them  prior  to  and 
"  since  the  establishment  of  the  school,  that,  for  students  w&b 
"  have  passed  through  the  elementary  schools,  and  entered  updn^i 
"  course  of  study  in  technical  and  commercial  subjects,  the  centwfl 
''  system  adopted  by  them  has  many  advantages,  ^^d  i»  much 
"  more  effective  than  a  system  with  the  classes  distributed  among 
'*  a  number  of  schools  distwatly  «*u«ted  from  each  i^th^r."  (It 
should  be  remembered  that  a  large  majority  of  the  children  in 
Devonport  have  abttended  a  pWblic  elemwtary  dchool.) 

Wiih  this  opiiiion  the  principals  af  secondary  sebpok  do  not 
agrees  Their  objection  to  the  almost  total  elimination  of  litei^ 
ary  tHibjeets  from  the  programme  of  the  technical  school  has  been 
.^oted.  They  do  not,  however,  confine  their  e^fitieisia  tp  this 
4)omt,  Some  go  fai^iher  and  queBtion  the  wisdom  as  well  a£i  ))he 
justify  of  ei»^yiiitg  public  money  to  provide  instruotion:  i^ 
.elementaxy  science  to  suieh  day  stifdent^  bb  naojght,  otber^iae,dp6 
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dcM^dn^^a  seoofidary  school.  Shi(Ai  obj«etioiw  appear  to  be  due  fei^lnitoiiiHigl 
k)  a  deiireto  di^rentiate  betrween  a  technical  college  «nd  a 
teeteiioal  school .  While  an  institution  which  icr  Kberalljr  supplied 
«d%h  Appamtos  a&d  staff,  and  in  whidi  work  0f  an  adra]i«ed 
character  is  d^ae,  wouM'  be  weteomed,  it  is  xii^ged  that  a  new 
tedinieal  school,  placed  in  a  town  wheve  miccessful  science 
teadimg  has  been  traditional  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  is  a 
rival  enjoying  unfair  advantages.  It  is  si:^ge6ted  that  ''the 
^  elemenrtaxy  instruction  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  given  in 
'^'dcry  scheois  capable  el  doing  this  work  efficiently.  AH  eutii 
**  schools  should  be  affili#/ted  with,  or'in  sooae  way  be  in  toaeh 
"  with,  the  central  ^sehool  ev  college,  so  th^  the  coarse  of  study  in 
**  the  day  sehool  maybe  preparatory  toand'lead  up  to  tlie  higher 
*^  work  of  tbe  aidvaBced  school."  It  is  pointed  out  that  tiie 
system  adopted  in  Plymouth  and  Devonport  results  in  .a  waste 
of  energy,  elementary  work  instead  of  advanced,  being  done  at 
the  technical -schools.  It  is  ai-gsed  tha€  **  a  comparatively  small 
smn,"  devoted  to  promoting  the  effieieikey  of  elementary  instruo* 
tion  in  day^chodb^  ^'' would  secure  a  constant  flow  of  properly 
^  prepared  pi^ils  to  the  advanced  school,  and  the  high  grants 
**  receivable  for  such  (advcmced)  instruction  would  more  than  com- 
''  pensate  for  the  outlay."  The  neglect  of  these  considerations  is 
ascribed  tt>  want  of  forethought  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of 
-fte-new  schools,  who  in  the  judgment  of  my  informants,  fail  to 
recognise  the  true  function  of  such  institutions  and  the  best 
«e«nB  of  i^isiBg  their  highest  possibilities.  It  is  also  thought 
'Hmt  grave  injustice  is  being  dcme,  a  continuance  of  which  must 
"  ultimately  close  such  good  feeding  schools  (so  far  as  science  work 
is  concerned).*'  Without  antieipating  that  porticm  of  my  report 
'^ich  deals  with  the  working  and  influence  of  the  system  of 
grants,  I  may  indicate  b«:e  one  particular,  with  respect  to  which 
ihe^  principals  of  secondary  schools  deem  that  they  have  good 
ground  for  complaint.  One  of  their  pupils  has,  «.g^.,  been  under 
instruction  for  a  year  with  a  view  to  the  examination  in  the 
elementary  stage  of  some  subject  under  the  I>epartiBent  of 
'Science  and  Art.  Such  a  lad  obtains  the  mark  "  fair,"  and  thus 
^eams  no  grant  for  his  school.  He  then  migrates  to  tiie  technical 
sehool,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  session  '^  passes "  in  the  same 
elementary  stage  and  earns  a  grant  of  21.,  **  thus  the  credit  and 
**  all  the  emokiments  go  to  the  school  witti  «?i  the  funds,"  while 
the  school  which  was  responsible  for  the  grounding  receives 
neither  mcmey  nor  honour.  It  is  asserted  that  the  number  of 
such  cases  is  ccmsideraMe. 

8.  Exeter  Technical  and  University  Extension  CJoUega — ^This 

aifl^rs  from  the  technical  schools  at  Plymouth  and  Devonport 

'%i  its  aims  as  in  its  govemsftenty  which  are  weU  described  in 

.tiie  following  extracts  from  a  letter  from  the  honorary  secretary, 

Kiss  Montgomery : — 

*  (A.)  Exeter  is  unusually  well  provided  with  seecmdary  schools, 
laad  with  scholarships  leading  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
'and  on  to  the  universities. 
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I.  Orerlapping.      "  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  children  leave  the  elementary 

and  secondary  schools  at  an  early  age,  with  no  idea  of  going  to 
the  higher  schools,  where  they  do  not  find  precisely  such 
teax^hing  in  Latin,  modem  languages,  English,  geography^  history^ 
and  mathematics  as  would  fit  them  for  commercial  life,  clerk- 
ships, civil  service  appointments,  &c. ;  there  was,  in  fact,  great 
want  of  such  teaching  as  is  given  in  the  German  Realschtden. 
This  want  our  college  supplies. 

"  Another  important  service  it  renders,  by  its  continual 
protest  in  favour  of  Secondary  Education  preceding,  accom- 
panying, and  supplementing  technical  education.  By  the 
establishment  of  the  college,  technical,  secondary,  and  higher 
education  have  been  brought  into  mutual  relationship.  The 
fact  that  the  college  buildirigs  are  municipal  property,  and  that 
the  technical  department  is  under  the  control  of  the  council 
gives  stability  and  a  guarantee  of  permanence,  while  the 
university  extension  department,  which  provides  the  larger 
amount  of  Secondary  Education,  is  managed  by  an  elected  and 
thoroughly  representative  committee,  the  members  being  selected 
ad  hoc  by  the  various  public  bodies  of  the  city,  thus  preserving 
the  elements  of  spontaneity  and  personal  effort  which  foster 
enthusiasm  and  are  essential  to  success. 

"  Both  departments  are  under  the  control  of  the  principal — a 
university  graduate.  Moreover,  we  attach  very  great  importance 
to  the  measure  of  university  support  and  control  which  we 
enjoy  as  an  '  affiliated '  centre  :  it  is  a  valuable  counterpoise  to 
the  purely  commercial  and  utilitarian  spirit  which  demands 
quick  returns  even  at  the  cost  of  small  profits. 

"  (B.)  There  is  no  institution  in  the  western  counties  which 
provides  Secondary  Education  for  persons  over  school  age, 
whether  scholars  from  elementary  or  secondary  schools;  the 
nearest  is  Bristol  University  College.  I  think  no  scheme  of 
Secondary  Education  could  be  considered  complete  without  this, 
and  Exeter  is  admirably  suited,  as  a  large  railway  centre,  to  be 
the  site  of  such  an  institution. 

"  The  county  council  are  at  present  devoting  most  of  their 
funds  and  energies  to  continuation  schools ;  after  a  year  or  two 
of  such  elementary  teaching,  there  should  be  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  desirous  of  carrying  on  their  studies  to  a 
higher  level,  and  the  supply  of  teachers  for  continuation  schools 
will  require  to  l»e  maintained,  we  desire  to  provide  for  both 
these  needs  as  well  as  for  our  own  citizens.  We  have  the 
necessary  buildings,  sufficient  *  plant,'  and  a  thoroughly  efficient 
principal,  but  we  have  not  the  funds  to  increase  our  teaching 
staff  so  as  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  which  are  already 
being  made  on  us  to  multiply  our  day  classes  and  extend  our 
curriculum. 

"  If  a  fixed  income  available  for  Secondary  Education  could 
be  secured  to  the  university  extension  department  equal  in 
amount  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  technical  department,  there  can, 
I  think,  be  no  question  that  the  college  would  fulfil  a  very 
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important  and  even  necessary  part  in  the  Secondary  Education  I.  Oyerlappivg. 
of  Exeter  and  DevoDshire. 

*'  The  problem  how  to  prevent  Secondary  School  Education 
from  being  completely  wasted  for  lack  of  opportunity  and 
inducement  to  carry  it  on  after  leaving  school  is  a  very  anxious 
and  complicated  one.  To  a  great  extent  it  must  be  a  case  of 
solmtur  amhulando,  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  by  our  experi- 
'ment  we  may  have  made  some  small  addition  to  the  stock  of 
practical  experience  on  the  subject." 

•  In  view  of  the  question  of  overlapping,  it  is  important  to 
record  the  composition  of  the  committee  of  the  university 
extension  department,  in  which  the  major  part  of  the  Secondary 
Education  supplied  by  the  college  is  provided.  The  president 
is  the  mayor,  and  there  are  eight  vice-presidents,  including  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  Bart.,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
Bart,  M.P.  The  following  are  ex-officio  members : — The  chair- 
man of  the  Technical  Education  Committee  of  the  Devon 
County  Council,  the  principals  of  the  four  endowed  secondary 
schools,  the  honorary  secretaries  for  the  Cambridge  local 
examinations,  the  honorary  treasurer  and  secretary  of  the 
University  Extension  Committee. 

The  following  public  bodies  appoint  representatives  : — 

The  Town  Council    -             -             .             -  7 

The  Chapter              ....  1 

The  School  Board     -             -             -             -  — 

The  Museum  Committee       -            -            -  2 

The  Literary  Society             -             -             -  2 

The  Co-operative  Society      -             -             -  1 

The  Association  of  Certificated  Teachers       -  1 

The  Subscribers        -             -             -             -  9 

It  is,  I  think,  certain  that  this  committee  has  made  an  earnest 

endeavour  to  avoid  rivalry  with  secondary  schools,  and  I  have 

-heard  no  allegations  of  overlapping.    The  fact  that  the  principals 

of   all   the   endowed   secondary   schools  are  members   of  the 

.committee  merits  notice. 

4.  The  Tiverton  Technical,  Science,  and  Art  School  does  not 
appear  to  compete  with  any  secondary  school,  and  an  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  by  which  the  pupils  of  the  boys'  Middle 
School  receive  their  instruction  in  science  at  the  Technical 
School. 


(c.)  Between  Secondary  Schools  intended  to  be  of  different  types 

or  grades. 

m  t 

In  the  few  cases  where  such  schools  exist  fiide  by  side  in  the  . 
same  town,  the  overlapping  is  inappreciable. 
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II. — The  Swpply  <>f  SeconAary  EdAication. 

It  will  be  convenient  by  way  of  preface  to  give  lists  of  (a) 
the  endowed  schools,  (&)  the  proprietary  schools  within  the 
county  area. 

a. — Endowed  Schools  (all  are  Boys'  Schools,  unless  otherwise 

stated). 


Number  of 

Place. 

Name  of  School. 

Pupils, 
May  31, 1894. 

Ashborton 

Grammar  School 

«■ 

49     . 

Barnstaple 

»i           »>               •           - 

- 

39 

Bideford 

»>           »               "           " 

- 

24 

Borej  Tracey    - 

»>           >»               •           " 

- 

SO 

Chadleigh          -           • 

Pynsent'g  Grammar  School 

- 

7 

Colyton 

Grammar  School 

> 

24 

Crediton 

Grammar  School 

• 

30 

»                 -•            - 

Dunn's  School  -            -           . 

. 

87 

Exeter  - 

Grammar  School 

. 

181 

i>      "            " 

Mavnard's  School  (Girls*) 
Hele's  School   -     "       - 

. 

163 

»i      *            "           " 

- 

215 

»»      - 

Middle  School  (Girls*)  - 

. 

295 

Honiton 

Allhallows  School 

. 

106 

KiDgsbridge 

Grammar  School 

- 

40 

North  Tawton   - 

Middle  School  - 

. 

46 

Ottery  St.  Mary 

Emg's  New  Grammar  School  - 

- 

in  abeyance. 

FJymoath 

Corporation  Grammar  School  - 

■^ 

184 

Plympton 

Hele's  Grammar  School 

• 

93 

Tavistock 

KeUy  College  - 

• 

80 

»» 

- 

in  course  of 
■  erection. 

Tiverton 

Blundell*8  School 

m 

246 

n                      "               ■ 

Middle  School  (Boys')  - 

- 

69 

w                      "               ■ 

„      (Girls') - 

« 

79 

Totnes  -           -           - 

Grammar  School 

_ 

34 

Uffcnlms 

Ay shford. Grammar  School 

- 

33 

6. — Proprietary  SchooU, 

Place. 

Name  of  Scl 

lool. 

BOTS, 

Newton  Abbot  - 

. 

Newton  College. 

i>             " 

•            » 

Newton  Grammar  Scho< 

3l. 

Pl^'mouth 

m                           • 

Plymouth  CoUege. 

» 

Sbebbear 

- 

Bible  Christian  College. 
Devon  County  School. 

West  Buckland  - 

- 

' ' '  ■ 

GlIULA. 

Ashborton 

- 

High  School. 

Bideford 

- 

Bible  ChrisUan  Collofce. 

Devonport 

m                             m 

Devonport,  Stoke, 
School. 

and  J 

Stonehouse  High 

Plymoath            •           " 

m                      m 

High  School. 

Torquay  -            -            ^ 

)                       m                       m 

High  School. 
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Devonahire  teems  with  private  schools.  Nearly  all  the  ^^  S^ppl7.ol,T 
Seeondwy  Education  tor  girls  is  supplied  by  them,  and  ihe  Edud^^  *'^'*'' 
major  part  of  that  for  boys.  Their  efBcieocy  appears  to  be  as 
variable  as  their  size.  Some  stand  in  high  repute  and  are 
credited  with  excellent  results ;  on  others  I  have,  received  un- 
favourable reports.  The  total  impression  left  on  my  mind  is 
that  the  average  standard  of  quality  has  ris^n  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  i.e.,  since  the  date  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Stanton's 
report,  and  that  private  schools  for  boys  are,  on  the  whole,  doing 
better  work  than  those  for  girls. 

Th^  majority  of  the  principals  having  omitted  to  make  any 
returns  to  the  Commission,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  even 
very  roughly,  the  total  number  of  boys,  and  girls  receiving 
Secondary  Education  in  schools  of  this  type,  or  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  teaching  staff. 
.  The^  existence  of  an  endowed  school  has  affected  very  diverael}'^ 
the  growth  and  development  of  private  schools  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. At  Exeter  few  private  day  schools  remain,  except  such 
as  are  merely  preparatory  schools.  The  efficiency  of  the 
endowed  schools  has  been  almost  fatal  to  private  enterprise.  In 
other  places,  however,  the  endowed  school  has  not  infrequently 
found  the  private  school  a  formidable  rival,  and  in  two  cases 
during  the  last  few  years,  governing  bodies  of  endowed  schools 
have  appointed  to  headmasterships  the  principals  of  competing 
private  schools  against  whom  it  had  proved  impossible  to  contend 
successfully. 

One  could  not  fail  to  be  sti^uck  by  the  strangeness  of  the 
phenomenon  of  a  private  school  holding  its  own  against,  or  even 
worsting,  an  endowed  school  in  a  small  town ;  and  I  accordingly 
endeavoured  to  obtain  an  explanation  from  competent  local 
witnesses.  The  suggestions  which  I  received  indicated  that  . 
different  causes  had  been  operative  in  different  neighbourhoods, 
but  it  seems  possible  to  classify  them  under  four  heads. 

a.  Fma^iicidL, — The  nominal  fees  are  usually  lower  in  the  case 
of  private  schools  and  are  frequently  reduced  by  arrangement. 
The  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  prescribe  limits  within 
which  the  governing  bodies  of  endowed  schools  must  fix  the  fees. 
When  their  amount  has  been  settled,  no  appeal  for  a  reduction  can 
be  entertained.  The  prospectuses  of  some  private  schools,  on  the 
other  hand,  contain  no  statement  as  to  fees,  and  I  was  repeatedly 
informed  that  these  are  a  very  variable  quantity.  The  habit  of 
bargaining  with  a  schoolmaster  is  indeed  so  confirmed  that 
parents  when  writing  for  information  as  to  an  endowed  or 
proprietary  school  often  ask  for  "  the  lowest  terms." 

The  fee  payable  at  an  endowed  school  is  generally  an  "  in- 
clusive "  one.  At  a  private  school  there  is,  as  a  rule,  an  initial 
fee,  which  covers  English  subjects,  but  ''extras  "  are  numerous. 
The  latter  are  optional  and  frequently  not  demanded,  the  father 
being  content  with  the  minimum  of  education  for  the  minimum 
-fee.     The  bead  of  a  proprietary  school,   where  the  charge   is 
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n.  Supply  of    advertised    as  '<  inclusive/'  informed   me   that  it  is  sometimes 
Sdh^d^        difficult,  or    even    impossible,  to  convince   parents,  who    are 

estimating  the  probable  cost  of  a  child's  education  at  the  school, 
that  there  will  be  no  additional  items  in  the  terminal  bill. 

6.  EducationaL — There  is,  in  regard  to  this  point,  a  marked 
difference  between  the  arrangements  of  a  private  and  an  endowed 
school.  The  head  of  the  former  is  oblig^  to  ascertain  the  needs 
of  the  neighbourhood  and  to  humour  the  whims  of  the  parents. 
Some  tangible  evidence  of  educational  progress  being  demanded,  the 
farmer's  son  or  daughter  returns  for  the  holidays  with  a  carefully 
adorned  copy-book  or  an  elaborate  specimen  of  fancy  needlework. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  furnish  what  the  parents  desire,  and  the 
curriculum  is  willingly  changed  on  application.  The  head  has 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  ready  compliance 
with  any  request. 

At  an  endowed  school  the  circumstances  are  entirely  different ; 
the  head  is  usually  a  graduate  of  some  university  (though  at 
two  schools  in  Devonshire  ex-elementary  teachers  have  been 
appointed).  In  some  instances  he  has  been  unwilling  to  consider 
and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his  district.  He  has  d  priori 
views,  and  has  attempted  to  force  on  the  children  an  education 
with  which  the  parents  have  had  no  sympathy.  The  numerous 
changes  in  headmastorships  during  the  last  three  years,  and  the 
action  of  the  Devon  County  Council,  have  produced  considerable 
effect  in  modifying  the  rigidity  of  the  traditional  curriculum,  but 
it  is  inevitable  that  the  educational  ideals  of  the  master  should 
fail  to  appeal  to  the  commercial  instincts  of  the  father.  Further^ 
the  academic  training  of  the  head  of  a  second  grade  school  fosters 
a  desire  to  transform  the  school  into  one  of  the  first  grade :  the 
subjects  required  are  more  congenial  and  the  pupils  may  be  of 
a  better  class,  while  some  boy  may  perchance  be  found  to  proceed 
to  the  univei-sity  with  the  scholarship,  which  is  provided  in  the 
scheme,  but  seldom  awarded. 

The  misunderstanding  between  the  principal  of  the  endowed 
school  and  the  parent  being  mutual,  the  tradesman  and  the 
farmer  send  their  children  to  the  rival  private  schools. 

c.  Disciplinary. — In  respect  to  regularity  of  attendance  the 
distinction  between  the  two  types  of  schools  is  very  noticeable- 
At  an  endowed  school  this  is  enforced  by  the  principal :  at  a 
private  school  it  is  rarely  insisted  on.  The  parent  who  values 
his  son's  assistance  in  a  business  emergency,  resents  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  schoolmaster,  if  the  lad  has  been  absent  for 
his  father's  convenience.  Even  governors  of  endowed  schools 
at  which  their  sons  are  pupils  axe  indisposed  to  comply  with 
the  school  refi:ulations  in  tliis  matter. 

Some  heads  of  grammar  schools  have  deemed  it  desirable  to 
exercise  control  over  day  boys,  when  the  latter  are  off  the  school 
premises,  by  forbidding  them,  e.g.,  to  enter  public-houses  or  to  be 
in  the  streets  alone  after  a  fixed  hour,  thus  extending  to  town 
hojB  some  of  the  rules  framed  for  boarders.     These  attempts 
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seem  to  have   met  with  little  sym]mthy  or  success,  while  the  II.  Supply  <»f 
private   school   profits  by  the   additional  unpopularity  of  the  |?^^^ 

other.  BdncatioiL 

d.  Social, — Social  distinctions  are  clearly  marked  in  Devonshire 
schools,  and  a  private  school  can  be  as  "  select "  as  may  be  desired. 
When  sending  a  son  or  daughter  to  such  a  school,  the  parent 
is  satisHed  as  to  its  "  respectability/'  and  rests  assured  that  the 
child  will  nut  be  brought  into  contact  with  others  of  lower  social 
standing.  At  an  endowed  school  this  security  is  frequently 
lacking.  The  scholarships  of  the  Devon  County  Council,  tenable 
at  endowed  and  certain  proprietary  schools,  are  awarded  to  boys 
and  girls  from  pubhc  elementary  schools.  A  new  element  is 
thus  introduced  into  a  school,  which  is  already,  of  necessity,  of  a 
somewhat  mixed  character,  and  parents  prefer  the  exclusiveness 
of  the  private  school.  The  principals  of  two  schools  receiving 
county  council  scholars  informed  me  that  the  presence  of  these 
boys  had  certainly  deterred  tradesmen  and  farmers  from  sending 
their  sons,  and  thus,  in  their  opinion,  exposing  them  to  the  risk  of 
contamination. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  endowed  schools,  which  have 
received  grants  from  the  county  council,  and  have  thus  been 
rendered  more  efficient,  have  failed,  in  spite  of  this,  to  attract 
largely  increased  numbers.  It  seems  probable  that  the  social 
considerations  which  have  just  been  mentioned  are  greatly 
responsible  for  this  extraordinary  result 

III. — The  Working  and  Influence  of  the  System,  of  Science  and  III.  Grants. 
Art    Grants,    particularly    in    connexion    with    Grants 
under  the  Technical  Instruction    and    Local    Taxation 
Acts. 

After  the  passing,  in  1859,  of  the  first  general  science  minute 
of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  which  enabled  any 
locality  to  obtain  State-aid  under  certain  prescribed  conditions, 
considerable  interest  in  the  new  movement  was  soon  shown  in 
some  of  the  De%  onshire  towns.  Science  classes  were  es-tablished 
at  Torquay  in  186.*^  at  Barnstaple  in  1864,  at  Plymouth  in 
1865,  and,  after  a  short  interval,  at  Devonport.  For  about  ten 
years  the  results  were  very  promising,  but  the  multiplication  of 
small  classes,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Department,  rendered 
real  teaching  in  some  subjects  impossible,  and  led  teachers  to 
treat  science  instruction  as  a  private  speculation,  from  which 
the  maximum  of  monetary  profit  should  be  made.  This 
alienated  the  sympathies  of  early  friends  of  the  movement,  who 
would  have  preferred  greater  concentration  of  eflbrt.  Moreover, 
at  a  critical  time,  the  provision  of  art-teaching  was  increased  at 
the  expense  of  the  science  classes.  1  he  latter  dwindled  away : 
many  received  a  death  blow  when  pajonents  for  very  elementaiy 
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Iil>v$^99^« '    work  ceased,  and  the  latest  Report  of  the  Department  records 

\i.^     '  -  bat  a  small  number  of  classes  earning  a  sdaioe  grant  of  upwards 

of  1001.     The  majority  of  these  are  connected  with  day  schools 

in  Plymouth  and  Devonport,  and  find   serious    rivals  in   the 

recently  ^established  technical  schools. 

t  In^ev^al  places  art  classes  are  still  popular,  having  been 
aff^ed  rather  favourably  than '  otherwise  by  many  of  the 
influ^ices  which  have  diminished  the  success  of  other  subjects 
in  the  county  as  a  whole. 

.  Having  traced  the  history  of  the  work  of  the  Department  o£ 
Science  and  Art,  I  proceeded  to  collect  opinions  as  to  the  present 
method  of  awarding  grants,  and  found  that  a  feeling  of  dissatis* 
faction  prevailed.  There  is  everywhere  a  desire  that  "  examina^ 
"  tion  should  give  place  to  inspection,  either  wholly  or  in  part." 
One  headmaster  adds :  "  Perhaps  a  few  of  the  most  promising 
"  pupils — say,  10  per  cent,  of  those  in  class — should  be. 
^*  encouraged  to  enter  for  an  examination,  in  competition  for 
*'/  scholarships  and  superior  prizes ;  but  the  ^i[rant  should  be 
"  mainly  dependent  on  efiiciency   and  numbers  as  tested   by 

Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Science  Schools  on  his  visits  (which 
**  should  be  at  least  twice  during  the  session)."  In  the  case  ol 
Devonport  schools  a  special  difficulty  has  been  brought  to  my 
notice.  It  appears  that  the  most  promising  pupils  usually 
compete  in  April  for  Engineer  Studentships  or  Dockyard 
Apprenticeships.  After  the  examination  their  attendance  at 
school  frequently  ceases  or  becomes  very  irregular :  they  show 
great  apathy  in  the  grant-earning  examination,  and  the  school 
suffers,  although  their  instruction,  involving  trouble  and  expense, 
has  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  session. 

In  answer  to  the  objection  that  payment  by  results  is  the 
most  efficient  method  '^  of  keeping  teachers  up  to  the  mark,"  I 
have  been  told  that  the  number  of  teachers  who  need  such  a 
spur  is  rapidly  decreasing,  while  great  benefits  would  result 
from  the  removal  of  the  present  "  strong  inducements  to  employ 
*^  crammers'  dodges,  in  order  that  the  higher  grant  may  be 
"  obtained." 

It  is  in  connexion  with  this  system  of  Science  and  Art  Grants 
that  the  working  of  the  grants  made   under  the   Technical 
.  Instruction  and  Local  Taxation  Acts  has  now  to  be  considered, 

and  it  should  be  observed  at  the  outset  that  certain  regulations 
of  the  Department — ^some  being  of  recent  date — have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  operations  under  the  above  Acts. 

The  Directory  of  the  Department  states  that — 

(1.)  '^Its  grants  are  intended  to  supplement  and   not  to 

supersede  local  efibrt : " 
(2.)  *' Every  school  or  class  must  have  local  support,  either 

in  the  form  of  fees  and  subscriptions  or  of  rates : " 
(3.)  '^That  portion  of  the  income   of  a  school,  which  is 

derived  from  instruction  in  science  or  in  art,  must 

be  applied  wholly  for  the  purposes  of  such  instruc- 
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tion    and  the  local  committee  must  provide  and  ^^^%^^^^i 
maintam  suitable  rooms  for  the  instractioxi  aad  for        — - 
the  examinations,  with  firing,  lighting,  apparatus,  .■''"'  - 

examples,  &c" 

1  The*  nece'^sity  of  local  support^   independently  of  students 
fees,  is  thus  clearly  emphasised. 

.  Local  authorities  may  assist  in  the  provision  of  technical 
instruction  either  (1)  out  of  the  local  rate  (Technical  Instruction 
Act,  1889),  o7^  (2)  out  of  the  moneys  received  under  the  Local 
Taxation  (Customs  and  £xcise)  Act,  1890. 

At  Barnstaple,  Bideford,  and  Tiverton,  a  rate  has  been 
imposed  under  the  former  Act.  My  investigations  at  Barnstaple 
and  Tiverton  justify  me  in  reporting  very  favourably  on-  the 
working  of  the  system  in  these  towna  I  am  informed  that^et 
Bideford  the  rate,  which  has  hitherto  been  one  halfpenny  in  the 
pound,  will  probably  be  raised  to  one  penny  in  the  pound,  and 
that  a  loan  of  700Z.  has  been  authorised. 

The  local  authorities  at  Exmouth  and  Ilfracombe  have 
contributed  towards  the  support  .  of  classes  for .  technical 
instruction. 

Under  the  Local  Taxation  Act  funds  have  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  (1)  the  Devon  C!ounty  Council,  (2)  the  councils  of  the 
eounty:  boroughs  of  Devonport,  Exeter,  and  Plymouth.  It  seems 
desirable  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  operations  of  these 
councils,  partly  on  account  of  the .  interesting  questions  which 
have  arisen  within  the  county  boroughs,  and  partly  because 
of  the  activity  of  the  county  council. 

In  dealing  with  the  work  of  the  county  council,  it  will  be  County 
^convenient  (a)  to  quote  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Technical  ^^^^  • 
Education  Committee  for  the  year  1893-94  a  brief  sketch  of 
their  earliest  efforts  ;  (6)  to  indicate  what  is  being  done  at  the 
present  time. 

It  should  be  premised  that  the  council  devotes  to  the  purposes 
of  technical  education  all  the  moneys  received  under  the  Local 
Taxation  Act,  but  that  there  is  no  supplementary  vote. 

(a.)  The  report  runs  thus : — 

''  In  August  1890,  the  county  council  appointed  a  committee 
to  deal  with  the  subject  under  the  recently  passed  Technical 
Instruction  Act  (1889),  As  there  was  but  little  previous 
experience  in  any  part  of  England  to  indicate  the  best  method 
of  providing  technical  instruction  in  rural  districts,  the  first 
steps  of  the  committee  were  necessarily  tentative,  and  they 
availed  themselves  during  the  following  winter  (1890-91)  of 
the  only  existing  institutions  from  which  they  could  obtain  an 
immediate  supply  of  teachers.  Forty- five  courses  of  lectures  on 
iscientific  subjects,  especially  those  bearing  on  agriculture,  were 
delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  Extension 
Societies;  while  other  courses^  principally  on  cookery  and 
domestic  economy,  were  given  by  the  lecturers  of  the  National 
Health   Society.     Grants   were    also    made    to  various  local 
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in«  Gianti.     authorities  (chiefly  to  aid  science  and  art  schools)  and  to  some 
•"""         secondary  schools;  and  a  scheme   was   adopted  for  providing 

Coon^.  scholarships  for  boys  and  girls  leaving  elementary  schools,  the 

award  being  made  in  1892.  While  the  lectures  referred  to 
above  awakened  interest  and  gave  a  considerable  stimulus  to  the 
desire  for  knowledge,  it  was  found  that  the  instruction  given 
was  of  too  advanced  a  character,  and  was  not  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  a  rural  population. 

"  During  most  of  the  following  winter  (1891-92)  the  work  was 
continued  on  similar  lines.  In  November  1891  an  organising 
secretary  was  appointed." 

Persons  of  all  classes^  whom  I  have  consulted,  are  of  opinion 
that  the  lecture  system  was  a  failure  as  a  means  of  imparting 
instruction.  The  promoters  of  this  scheme  are,  however,  satisfied 
that  the  committee,  by  observing  its  working,  obtained  informa- 
tion which  has  been  invaluable  to  them  in  settling  a  more 
permanent  policy.  On  two  points,  in  particular,  they  appear  to 
have  profited  by  the  experience  of  the  first  two  winters  ;  they 
obtained  an  insight  into  the  needs  of  the  various  districts^  and 
they  discovered  the  persons  on  whom  they  could  rely  for 
assistance  in  promoting  more  matured  schemes. 

(b.)  At  present  the  committee  makes  grants  for  the  following 
purposes : — 

(i.)  Assisting  technical  science  and  art  schools, 
(ii.)  Assisting  secondary  schools, 
(iii.)  Assisting  evening  continuation  schools, 
(iv.)  Assisting  district  committees. 

(v.)  Providing  staff  instructors  (to  teach,  inspect,  and  conduct 
examinations  in  (a)  chemistry ;  (&)  drawing ;  (c)  wood 
carving ;  (d)  cookery), 
(vi.)  Providing  instruction  in  dairy  work, 
(vii.)  Providing  scholarships,  exhibitions,  bursaries,  and  stu- 
dentships, 
(viii.)  Providing  a  lending  department  (magic  lanterns,  designs, 
diagram  Sj  &c.). 

While  it  is  sufficient  merely  to  record  some  of  these  objects,  it 
will  be  advantageous  to  enter  somewhat  into  detail  with  respect 
to  others. 

(i.)  Technical,  Science,  and  Art  Schools. — It  is  prescribed  that 
the  salaries  of  teachers  shall  not  depend  solely  upon  the  results 
of  examinations  conducted  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department ; 
that  special  classes  for  elementary  teachers  shall  be  formed; 
that  schools  shall  be  brought,  as  far  as  possible,  into  close  rela- 
tions with  the  evening  continuation  schools  of  these  districts ; 
and  that,  in  settling  the  amount  of  the  capitation  grant,  the 
technical  education  committee  will  take  into  considenition  the 
recognition  or  non- recognition  of  the  art  departments  of  the 
schools  as  "  schools  of  art "  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
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The  schools  receiving  this  capitation  grant  in  1894-95  are  ^^•.  QjJ^***-. 
those  at  Barnstaple,  Bideford,  Exmouth,  Newton  Abbot,  Tavi-  ck>iinty 
stock,  Teignmouth,  Tiverton,  Torquay.  CoonciL 

(ii.)  SecoTidary  Schools, — It  is  provided  that  none  of  the  science 
classes  in  an  assisted  school  shall  be  conducted  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art;*  that  the  whole  curriculum  of  the 
school  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Technical  Education  Com- 
mittee, be  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  children  of  fanners 
and  tradesmen;  and  that  the  governing  body  shall,  as  far  as 
possible,  bring  the  school  into  dose  relations  with  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  district.  It  is  suggested  that  a  uniform  inclusive 
fee  of  42.  per  annum  should  be  charged  to  day  boys,  and  one  of 
90/.  per  annum  to  boarders.  Grants  for  buildings  and  apparatus 
have  been  made  and  care  is  taken  to  secure  efficiency  of  teaching 
by  exercising  control  over  the  selection  and  salary  of  the  science 
masters  in  the  several  schools. 

(v.)  The  classes  conducted  by  the  staff  instmctora  are  mainly 
for  the  benefit  of  elementary  teachers. 

( vii.)  ScholarshipSy  Exhibitions,  Bursaries,  and  Stvdentships. — 
Scholarships  are  awarded  to  boys  and  gii'Is  leaving  public 
elementary  schools,  exhibitions  to  boys  leaving  secondary  schools, 
bursaries  and  studentships  to  elementary  teachers  conducting 
evening  continuation  schools.  The  scholarships  are  tenable  at 
secondary  schools  selected  by  the  Technical  Education  Com- 
mittee, and  the  exhibitions  at  institutions  providing  higher 
technical  instruction.  Bursaries  enable  elementary  teachers  to 
attend  technic.il  classes ;  studentships  have  been  tenable  at  the 
summer  meetings  organised  in  conjunction  with  the  Somerset 
County  Education  Committee. 

The  funds  thas  disbursed  by  the  county  council  have  affected 
Secondsuy  Education  chiefly  through  the  grants  made  to  secondary 
schools  and  the  award  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  and  the 
results  of  this  expenditure  are  apparent. 

The  teaching  of  science  has  been  revolutionised.  Formerly 
the  governing  bodies  of  secondary  schools  were  prevented  by 
want  of  funds  from  providing  adequate  laboratories  and  securing 
efficient  instruction.  The  capital  necessary  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  the  former  was  not  available,  €md  schools  with 
small  endowments  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  a  good  teacher. 
The  action. of  the  county  council  has  changed  all  this.  Good 
laboratories  and  workshops  have  sprung  into  being:  at  Ash- 
burton  Grammar  School  an  agricultural  side  has  been  formed. 
The  school  curriculum  being  under  the  control  of  the  Technical 
Education  Committee  and  the  school  open  to  inspection,  it  haa 
proved  possible  to  insist  on  the  provision  of  literary  and  scientific 
teaching  simultaneously  with  practical  training.     The  educational 

*  Foot  schools  are  excepted  on  accoant  of  their  relations  irith  the  science  and 
Art  schools  in  their  respective  towns. 
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m«Mbto  of  ibe  Germam  Emperor,  "Das  Konneii  ist  weiivoller  als 
das  Keimen,''  htfi  been  the  gmctiug  pziaeiple  of  the  Tedmieal 
Education  Committee  of  the  Devon  OounAy '  CoimeiL 

The  scholarship  system  has  already  been  mentioned  as  tending 
to  retard  the  growth  of  these  schools,  despite  the  additioned 
educational  advantages  which  are  now  offered  by  them.  As  this 
tendency  was  generally  admitted,  I  attempted  to  investigate  the 
working  of  the  system,  and  I  found  that  heaxls  of  secondary 
schools  were,practiC€kUy  unanimous  in  asserting — 

1.  That  the  ooiKluct  of  the  scholars  sent  by  the  eoonty 
eouikeil  has  been  quiite  ftatasfaodory  aoed  has  com|Mared 
favousably  wiith  thatof  pupils  from  less.humUe  homes: 

.2.  That,  on  the  whole,  the  inteUectual  qualiiiy  of  ihe.childreot. 
ajt  the  time  of  eleetioa  has  improved  year  by  year : 

3.  That  soaroely  any  one  of  more  than  averege  meriit  has  beea 

discovered : 

4.  That  in  respect  to  attainments  and  desire  for  knowledge 

many  of  the  scholars  have  been  superior  to  pupils  drawn 
from  preparatory  schools. 

It  does  not,  therefore,  appear  that  parents  of  ilie  middle  daes 
have  any  growods,  other  thw  fenumeaitaJy.fer  objeeiong  tor^hesfr 
schools  on  aeeount  of  the  .pvesenee  of  seholass  feom  public 
elementasy  aehools,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  little  or  n& 
off€»aoe  is  caused  when  seholaffahipfi  are  similarly  awarded,  undev 
sebeKaes  of  the  Chofity  Conumssioners,  out  of  the  f^nds  el 
^atiowed  spools. 

The  system  of  awarding  exhibitions  has  not  been  in  opevatMm 
mt&wmiAy  Icmg  f  or  mue  to  ertimate  its  results. 

Before  passing  from  this  point,  I  AaotnotirefiaiaQfrem  recordiiig 
my  opiJiiofLihait  tiie  counfey  coimcil  has  already  rendered  great 
asiiataiMe  to  SkcoDdary  .Sdnaaiion,  botli  by  impixwiDg  tiw 
iastrtkstioci  in  such  efficiemt  seoondary  schools  as  mi^  lagaUy^ 
receive  aid  from  local  authorities,  anjl  byreEnaJbiing  those -diiUflres 
to' psofiit  by  it,  who  wienU  otiiiamiiae  have  ktoked  tiie-meana of 
obtaiBing  it. 

The  ooimttk  of  the  county  boroughs  of  Davonpoct^  EsetcoB^ 
and  Piymoiith  hare  appeopoiated  for  educaiioiiAl  ptttposes  ihe^ 
whole  of  the  aiuflunis  (9242^  lfi78l,  1,5402.,  xe8peetn^y> 
received  under  the  Local  Taxation  Act  No  gxants  hav^  ben 
aiade  to  eccistiiig  inatitotiens  with  the  efsceptioa  of  an.ammal 
vote  of  the  Exeter  Council  in  favour  of  the  Univorsity  Extent 
sioik  Committee  in  the  town.  At  Devonport  &bl  imezpendnaV 
balanfie  has  been  devoted  to  the  puxehase  of  land,  &e,  afid  a 
lote  will,  I  am  informed,  be  needed  to  eiiabfo  the  TeoimMai 
Inakcoction  Committee  to  bnild  and  equip  the  nuiaieipai  sohooL' 

At  Exeter  the  opportunity  for  framing  a  c(»npFeheBeifv^ 
scheme  was  unusuaUy  favourable.  Two  eommittees  w^re- 
already  in  existence,  (1)  the  Museum  Committee^  eontrolliog  the 
Museum  and  the  School  of  Science  and  Art ;  (2)  the  UnivMfsitjr 


ETtepwopi  Committee*    The  ooua€»l  delegated  ite  autiaarity  te  ill.  ^hmsw 
ft  Mufleum  and  Technical  Edoeatioo  CoEomittee,  and  ti^s  body^  ^     7~ 
aeiin^  in  oosgnnetion  with  the  University  Fixtensian  Ccttavuttee,  Boro^hs. 
estaUished  the  Exeter   Teohnioal    and  Uoi^eisity   Exteiisioa 
College,  to  which  I  have  already  referred  in  detail.     The  aocu- 
mulated  balance  of  the   Customs   and  Excise  Grants,   and  a 
substantial  legacy  from  a  citizen,  have  enabled  the  committee  to 
arrange  for  the  enlargement  of  the  buildings  of  the  science  and 
art  school,  and  thus  to  provide  adequate  accommodation  for  the 
new  college. 

The  case  of  Plymouth  is  particularly  instructive  as  illustrating 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  administration  of  the 
Customs  and  Elxcise  money.  Tn  a  matter  which  has  given  rise  to 
much  local  controversy  it  would  not  become  me  to  attempt  to 
.adjudicate,  but  its  bearing  on  the  questions  referred  to  me  by 
the  Commissioners  is  obvious  and  important,  and  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  report  the  representations  made  to  me  and  to  lay  before 
the  Commissioners  documente  which  I  have  been  requested  to 
transmit. 

To  commemorate  Her  Majesty's  Jubilee,  the  Plymouth 
'JSeieace,  Art,  and  Technical  Schools  were  erected  by  public 
-fiobsmption,  '*  it  being  distinctly  stated  at  the  time,"  writes  one 
informant,  ''that  the  object  was  to  find  a  home  for  the  then 
^  existing  science  and  art  schools  and  classes  of  the  town." 
The  writer  continues :  "  I  may  mention  that  several  of  the 
**  masters  were  elected  on  the  building  committee :  we  assisted 
«**  by  enr  advice  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  building.  During 
''  the  time  the  building  was  in  hand,  the  teachers  on  the  com- 
^'  mittee  were  often  asked  such  questions  as  these : — Is  this  the 
**  kind  of  I'oom  you  require  ?  Is  this  the  proper  light  ?  And  we 
'*  were  given  to  understand  that,  when  the  building  was  com- 
"  pleted,  we  had  only  to  move  our  classes  there/'  (A  similar 
statement  was  made  to  me  by  more  than  one  other  person.) 

The  buildii^,  ^i^n  completed,  wa«  handed  over  to  the  town 
^utbpriti^.  Mtex  a  sbori  intei:val  the  Xoeal  Taxation  (Customs 
^Jg4  JSxeise)  Act,  1890,  wa^  passed,  and  Plymouth  received  its 
;9bare.  Tbe  ;iFhole  of  the  sum  thxis  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
council  ws^  devoted  to  the  newly  acq.uired  sehools ;  none  of  the 
Jipcal  teachers  wser^  appointed  on  the  staff,  and  no  grants  were 
made  to  existing  schoola  Repeated  applications  appear  to  have 
b^.eiii  made  to  the  ceuncU  in.  behalf  of  some  of  the  latter,  and  the 
fiouncil  are  xeported  to  have  expressed  their  ioability  to  comply 
with*  such  requests  ibr  Asaiafeaoce. 

In  the  Appendix  to  this  report  will  be  found  three  doGumeAts 
wibicb  iare  of  importance  in  this  oonoesdon,  viz : — 

-  A.  A  eireular  of  the  Depaarteaent  of  Seianee  and  Art. 
*  B.  A  letter  dEbom  the  department  of  Btienee  and  Art. 
€1  A  stMboaaent  of  the  case  of  the  dqyntation  firom  oortapba 
•scienae  «»d  aa«t  seboola  in  £lymo«tti  to  the  Hysowkli 
CmiiAy  Council,  dth  AprB  ]j894. 
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A  general  review  of  the  inter-relation  of  the  two  systems  of 
grants,  viz.,  those  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  and 
those  under  the  Technical  Instruction  and  Local  Taxation  Acts, 
seems  to  justify  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  That  a    county  council   can  render  effectual  aid  to  schools 

under  the  Department  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the 
Department,  i.e.,  by  grants  of  additionid  assistance. 
These  entitle  the  council  to  exercise  such  control  as  to 
limit,  if  not  to  prevent,  the  abuses  with  which  the  South 
Kensington  system  has  occasionally  been  charged. 

2.  That   in  a  county  borough    where     there     is  only  one 

science  and  art  school,  this  may  be  made  in  reality,  if 
not  in  name,  a  municipal  school.  The  scbeme  adopted 
at  Exeter  merits  careful  consideration  and  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  organisation. 

3.  That  in  a  county  borough  where  there  are  several  science 

and  art  schools  of  some  magnitude,  two  courses  are 
possible — 

(a.)  To  found  a  technical  college  and  to  make  grants 
to  approved  existing  institutions^  in  order  that 
they  may  serve  as- feeders  to  the  former. 

(b.)  To  found  a  municipal  school  which  must  compete 
with,  and  may  destroy,  the  older  schools. 
In  each  case  a  careful  inquiry  must  precede  the 
adoption  of  either  plan  as  the  more  suitable, 
and  it  is  not  certain  that  the  final  decision 
should  rest  with  the  council  of  the  county 
borough.  There  is  a  temptation  to  estimate 
the  value  of  instruction  by  the  number  of  those 
receiving  it. 

*    IV.— jDecay  or  inejfficiency  of  Endowed  Schools. 

Since  the  Endowed  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  only  one  of 
the  Devonshire  schools  has  declined  in  numbers  (and  that  but 
slightly).  Some  have  increased  considerably  both  in  size  and 
in  importance.     There  have  also  been  new  foundations. 

While  there  has  thus  been  no  decay,  it  is  fitting  to  inquire 
into  the  possibility  of  increasing  their  efficiency. 

The  firat  grade  schools  appear  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  boys'  schools  pass  on  their  pupils  to  the  universities  and 
public  services,  and  the  Maynard's  School,  at  Exeter,  is  reputed 
to  provide  an  excellent  education  for  girls. 

Blundell's  School,  at  Tiverton,  may  be  quoted  as  indicating 
the  direction  in  which  a  development  is  taking  place.  In 
addition  to  a  classical  department  there  is  a  modem  side,  which 
presents  some  noteworthy  features.  An  army  class  prepares 
for  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.  Another  follows  the  curriculum 
for  the  London  Matriculation  Examination.    A  third  set  receives 
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instruction  which  leads  up  to  (a)  engineering  and  applied  IV.  Deoaj.  . 
science,  (6)  office  work.  (For  technical  and  special  subjects  the 
fiet  is  naturally  divided.)  A  number  of  other  boys  are  formed 
into  a  class  which  takes  mainly  mathematics,  French,  and 
English  subjecta  Of  these  the  headmaster  reports  : — '*  We  find 
^'  them  become  not  the  least  intelligent  members  of  the  school" 

Smaller  first  grade  schools  must  be  content  with  more  modest 
attempts  at  combining  classical  with  modem  subjects,  but  the 
same  spirit  appears  to  guide  their  principals. 

On  turning  to  second  grade  boys'  schools,  we  find  a  very  Second  Grade 
different  state  of  affairs.      While  some  appear  to  fulfil  their  * 

functions  admirably,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  are  capable 
of  considerable  improvement.  The  assistance  rendered  by  the 
tsounty  council  has  secured  adequate  instruction  in  science,  and 
it  is  in  the  other  branches  of  school  work  that  the  failure  to 
attain  the  highest  is  most  noticeable. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  causes  of  the  arrested  develop- 
ment : — 

(l) — Smallifiess  of  Endowment 

In  some  cases  the  nominal  endowment  is  very  small :  in  others 
the  schools  receive  the  residue  of  certain  charities,  after  sundry 
fixed  charges  have  been  met,  and  are  thus  disproportionately 
■affected  by  any  diminution  in  the  gross  income  of  the  charity. 

(ii.)— Compefi^ioii  (a)  vdtk  Private  8chool6,{b)  vnth  neighbouHng 

Endowed  Schools, 

Before  the  reorganisation  of  these  endowed  schools  under 
ischemes  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  rival  private  schools 
sprang  into  existence  and  some  achieved  considerable  popularity. 
The  governing  bodies  of  the  endowed  schools  were  not  invariably 
wise  in  their  selection  of  a  headmaster,  and  a  mistaken  choice 
added  to  the  success  of  the  opposition  school.  In  more  than  one 
town  such  a  rival  school  stiU  exists,  and  its  pupils  outoumber 
those  of  the  grammar  school,  despite  the  changes  of  staff  and 
45urriculum  in  the  latter.  The  competition  of  private  schools  of 
more  recent  foundation  has  been  referred  to  on  pp.  15~17. 

The  competition  between  endowed  schools  will  be  immediately 
apparent  on  reference  to  a  map.  Two  instances  will  suffice  as 
an  illustration.  Ashburton  is  distant  only  9  miles  from  Totnes, 
and  Bovey  Tracey  is  within  4^  miles  of  Chudleigh. 

One  method  for  lessening,  or  even  removing,  the  financial 
difficulties  of  certain  endowed  schools  was  proposed  to  me  by 
several  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  This  consists 
essentially  in  diverting  to  educational  purposes  charitable  funds, 
the  present  distribution  of  which  is  alleged  to  be  harmful  rather 
than  beneficial.  This  method,  if  adopted,  could  have  but  a 
limited  application,  there  being  many  towns  where  no  such 
charities  are  available. 
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IV.  VMfty.  '  The  onl}'  feasible  plan  of  a  general  character,  which  has  beea 
Seoond^ade  propounded  to  me,  is  that  there  should  be  some  authority 
SqIiooIb.  controlling  the   grammar   schools    in  a  given  district.      The 

ditstribution  of  endowments  could  be  based  on  the  needs  of  the 
vacrious  schools,  and — ^if  the  superior  authority  had  rating 
powers — grants  of  additional  assistance  could  be  made.  Such  -a 
scheme  might  diminish  the  cost  of  maintenance,  while  increasing 
the  efficiency,  of  the  several  institutions.  It  is  suggested^  in 
particular,  that  arrangements  could  be  made  for  giving  a  special 
character  to  the  education  provided  in  each  school.  While  the 
instruction  ought,  in  every  case^  to  be  of  such  a  general 
character  as  to  form  a  good  foundation  for  any  career  in  life,  it 
might  be  unnecessary  U>  attempt  to  secure  higher  teatihing  in 
several  (Subjects  in  one  school;  the.  branch  most  appropriate  to 
'the  locality  might  be  selected. 

(iii.)—  The  compoiition  of  Ooveming  Bodies, 

It  baa  been  suggested  to  me  that  there  are  serious  objections 
to  the  governors  of  endowed  schools  in  small  towns  being 
drawn  exclusively  from  the  locality.  It  is  thought  that  the 
appointment  in  addition  of  some  competent  persons  from  a 
dii?tance  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  growth  of  a  school, 
t>y  securing  for  the  headmaster  more  freedom  in  the  performance 
of  his  professional  duties.  The  tradesman  of  a  town  of  less 
than  5,000  inhabitants  is  not  always  an  educational  authority. 

(iv.) — The  ahsence  of  an  ideal  for  Second  Orade  Schools. 

Tho  very  name  second  grade .  seems  to  suggest  inferiority. 
The  lad,  whose  training  must  end  at  or  before  his  sixteenUi 
birthday,  is,  in  the  judgment  of  many  headma»sterd,  the  victim 
of  circumstances.  To  one  who  has  attended  a  first  grade  school 
and  graduated  at  a  university,  a  school  education,  terminating  at 
such  au  age,  appears  hopelessly  incomplete;  and  how  can  one 
wax  enthusiastic  over  the  production  of  an  unfinished  article  ? 
Not  a  few  headmasters  have  failed  to  realise,  the  neceesity  for 
determining  whait  course  of  study  is  best  calculai;ed  to  fit  such 
a  youth  for  his  future  career  ;  while  the  parent,  incapable  as  he 
may  be  of  prescribing  •  a  school  curriculum,  is  nevertheless 
sufficiently  shrewd  to  detect  the  deficiencies  in  his  son's 
education,  which  have  been  caused  by  this  lack  of  any  definite 
aim. 

It  can  pcarcely  be  contended  that  there  is  a  concord  of  opinion 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  a  sound  commercial  education." 
The  universities,  from  which  the  majority  of  the  heads  of 
endowed  second  grade  schools  are  drawn,  have  not  devoted  mi^ch 
attention  to  the  matter,  and  have  not  yet  provided  any  course 
of  special  training  fur  the  large  number  of  students,  who  will 
httve  hereafter  to  give  such  instruction  in  schoola  The  banker 
and  the  city  merchant  are  apt  to   limit  their  inquiry  to  the 
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eoosideration  of  the  best  preparation  for  a  clerkship,  and  to  iv.'Bedaj.*^^ 
ignore  the  vast  army  of  youths  who  are  destined  for  the  retail        'TTL^j^  • 
teada    I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  educational  and  mercantile  g^^^^^  ' 
aiirthorities  of  the  oountr}'  (including  competent  men  in  retail 
business)  should  confer  on  the  6ubject  and  set  before  the  teacher 
some  ideal  of  commercial  education.     The  present  haphazard 
system  is  ill*caleulated  to  produce  satisfactory  results.     There  is 
a  risk  lest  general  education  should  be  replaced  at  too  early  an 
age  by  technical,  and  lest  the  scheme  of  the  latter  should  not  be 
wisely  selected. 

At  present  a  headmaster  is  thrown  upon- Jiis  own  resources. 
When  attempting  to  study  the  requirements  of  his  district,  he 
might  probably  derive  valuable  assistande  from  some  nian  of 
business,  who  heis  dealt  with  generations  of  beginners  and  can 
appreciate  the  importance  of  a  good  general  education.  The 
following  extract  nrom  a  letter,  which  I  have  received  from  an 
assistant  in  a  retail  shop  indicates  sufficiently  the  kind  of 
information  obtainable.  (I  include  in  the  quotation  certain 
remarks,  which  have  but  little  bearing  on  the  present  point,  but 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  worth  recording.) 

"  We  find  that  the  lads  who  come  to  us,  while  they  have 
taken  the  elementary  course,  have  scarcely  mastered  the  subjects 
in  that  course  and  are  often  puzzled  when  called  upon  to  put 
into  the  form  of  business  life  the  information  they  have  learned 
at  school.  Although,  I  suppose,  all  the  lads  have  passed  in 
grammar  and  English  composition^  yet  it  is  the  exception  to 
find  one  who  could  write  a  simple  business  letter  from  general 
instructions.  It  seems  obvious,  therefore,  to  me  that  before  any 
higher  education  is  attempted,  more  pains  should  be  taken  to 
ensure  a  better  mastery  of  the  elementary  ;  and  I  suggest  that 
the  teachers  should  specially  aim  at  directing  the  pupil's  attention 
to  the  practical  application  of  his  studies  to  the  circumstances 
of  business  life. 

'^Assuming,  however,  the  student  to  have  mastered  the 
elementary  subjects  (which  include,  I  take  it,  drawing  and 
book-keeping),  I  think  he  should  take  a  simple  course  of  applied 
logic,  because,  in  business,  one  has  continually  to  solve  problems 
which  cannot  be  easily  solved  (and,  what  is  equally  important, 
rapidly  solved)  unless  the  reasoning  faculty  is  trained.  Perhaps 
other  sciences  are  equally  adapted,  or  better  adapted,  for  that 
purpose,  but  a  training  is  essential.  The  want  of  it  is  a  real 
difficulty  in  business  life  to-day.  Moreover,  many  are  unsus- 
picious of  the  ambiguities  lurking  under  the  terms  they  use ; 
and  most  of  the  friction  is  due  to  the  mistakes  which  arise  from  the 
parties  to  a  bargain  being  almost  absolutely  unconscious  that 
there  can  be  any  other  meaning  to  their  words  than  that  which 
they  have  adopted.  It  is  true  that  this  must  always  be  the  caao 
to  some  extent,  but  at  present  the  evil  is  very  prevalent. 

"  Of  even  greater  importance  is  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments 
of  political  economy.     In  my  opinion,  some  of  the  bankruptcies, 
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^•.  ^^"*^'  most  of  the  semi-failures,  and  much  of  the  wasted  effort  of  those 
8e6<nid  Grade  ^^^  ^^  succeed  are  attributable  to  ignorance  of  this  science. 
fkihootu  Many  a  man  to-day  enters  on  an  experiment,  the  result  of  which 

would  be  a  foregone,  conclusion  to  one  acquainted  with  the 
principles  which  govern  the  economy  of  commercial  and  maou-* 
facturing  enterprises. 

"  Those  likely  to  enter  a  business  wherein  goods  of  artistic 
design  are  '  handled '  should  be  taught  the  principles  of  art  in 
its  application,  more  particularly,  to  me  design  and  ornamentation 
of  buildings  and  their  furnishings.  There  is  a  marked  deficiency 
in  this  respect  at  present. 

'^  To  some  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  is  useful,  and 
probably  this  will  be  increasingly  felt  now  that  business  relations 
between  retailers  and  continental  manufacturers  are  becoming 
more  direct,  instead  of  the  transactions  taking  place  exclusively 
through  merchants,  as  formerly.  This  subject  should,  however, 
be  in  addition  to,  not  instead  of,  either  of  the  three  others. 

"  Pupils  likely  to  enter  businesses  having  a  mechanical  branch, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  ironmongery,  for  example,  should  also 
take  a  course  in  such  practical  sciences  as  mechi^ics,  physics, 
chemistry,  &c.,  because  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  person 
ignorant  of  these  to  judge  the  merits  of  the  new  appliances 
which,  almost  daily,  are  put  in  the  market.  Scale  drawing  is 
also  useful.  These  subjects  would,  however,  be  entirely  super- 
fluous to  most  business  men. 

"  1  have  scarcely  matured  an  opinion  as  to  the  best  age  for  a 
boy  to  leave  school.  One  would  expect  that  16  or  17  must 
necessarily  be  better  than  a  younger  age,  and  I  think  if 
the  pupil's  studies  are  rightly  directed  (perhaps  I  should  have 
said  specialised),  and  he  uses  his  opportunities,  that  age  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  best,  when  the  paj*ents  can  afford  to  keep  their 
son  at  school  so  long.  Still,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  many  highly 
successful  business  men  have  left  school  much  earlier.  It  may 
be  that  a  lad  at  14  enters  more  heartily  into  the  humdrum 
duties  of  an  apprentice  than  he  would  a  year  or  two  later ;  or 
it  may  be  that  those  of  whom  I  speak  have  succeeded  by  natural 
acuteness  and  energy,  and,  perhaps,  would  have  been  still  more 
successful  had  they  stayed  longer  at  school. 

"  Until  the  age  of  14  the  pupil's  education  should  be  general 
in  character,  and  then  a  forecast  of  his  probable  occupation 
should  be  made,  and  from  that  time  the  training  should  be 
specially  adapted  to  fit  him  for  the  particular  business  for  which 
he  is  intended.  It  may  be  desirable  in  some  cases  for  the  lad  to 
leave  school  at  14  and  enter  his  trade,  but  not  to  work  the  full 
hours  for  the  first  two  or  three  years.  In  this  way  sufiBcient 
leisure  would  be  provided  for  study,  which  thus  would 
proceed  side  by  side  with  his  practical  experience.  Such  a 
course  would  be  beneficial  to  those  lads  who  become  impatient 
of  school  life  early,  and  who,  in  consequence,  do  not  derive  much 
good  from  the  latter  part  of  their  training.    This  plan  would  be 
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alinost  certain  to  ensure  that  the  special  education  would  be  IV.  Decay.  . 
suitable.     I  think,  too,  that  the  pupil's  practical   experience  geco^dGrade 
would  help  him  to  feel  the  usefulness  of  his  study,  and  thus  the  Scboob. 
latter  would  be  more  interesting.     There  may  be  difficulties  in 
carrying  out  this  plan,  caused  by  employers  who  are  wedded  to 
the  present  system,  but  they  would  probably  be  overcome. 

"  I  cannot  say  whether  sufficient  educational  machinery  for 
the  purpose  in  view  exists  in  this  locality  or  not  Judging  from 
the  results  one  may  infer  that  it  does  not  exist,  or  that  it  is  not 
made  use  of.  Apart  from  the  question  of  means,  however,  I  can 
express  my  opinion  that  most  of  the  lads  offering  themselves  for 
buisiness  life  to-day  are  hardly  well-equipped  enough  for  the 
present  demand&'' 

V. — Deficiency  in  the  mjupply  of  Secondary  Education.         ▼•  DeMeiicy 

in  Bnppljr* 
In  a  county  in  which  private    schools  are   numerous,  any 

estimate  of  the  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  any  type  of  Secondary 

Education  must  be  based  on  the  opinion  formed  of  the  efficiency 

of  these  schools,  and  nothing  less  than  a  prolonged  inquiry 

would  justify  me  in  reporting  the  results  of  my  own  observations. 

The  following  statement  must,  therefore,  be  taken  as  an  epitome 

of  the  information  I  have  received  from  othera 

Of  first  grade  schools  for  boys  it  is  generally  thought  that 
there  is  sufficient,  if  not  excessive,  provision  already.  Those, 
which  now  exist  are  Icurgely  dependent  on  boarders  from  outside 
the  county.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  others  could  secure 
financial  succesa  One  gentleman  suggested  that  there  was 
room  for  such  a  school  at  Barnstaple,  the  point  of  convergence 
of  four  lines  of  rail  way »  but  I  found  no  one  who  shared  his 
opinion.  The  "upper  classes"  send  their  sons  to  remoter 
schools  as  boarders,  even  if  the  earlier  training  has  been  acquired 
at  preparatory  schools  nearer  home.  As  many  members  of  the 
professional  classes  as  can  affi^rd  it  follow  this  example. 

For  girls  there  are  first  grade  schools  at  Exeter,  Newton 
Abbot,  and  P  ymouth,  which  are  good  railway  centres.  One 
might  be  est  iblished  at  Tiverton  with  a  prospect  of  success. 

On  the  subject  of  second  grade  schools  for  boys  and  girls  I 
found  a  remarkable  consensus  of  opinion.  I  was  informed  that 
the  effective  supply  is  practically  limited  to  the  places  given  in 
the  above  lists  of  endowed  and  proprietary  schools,  and  I  have 
already  pointed  out  that  some  of  these  are  capable  of  improve- 
ment. Interpreted  geographically,  this  assertion  signifies  that 
second  gi  ade  schools  are  almost  confined  to  pla^ses  on  the  Qreat 
Western  Railway  system,  and  that  the  irregular  area  in  the 
north-west,  cut  off  by  straight  lines  joining  Tavistock,  Ivybridge, 
Crediton,  and  Bideford,  contains  no  school  of  this  type  except 
those  at  North  Tawton  and  Shebbear,  half  the  pupils  of  the 
former  and  all  those  of  the  latter  being  boarders.  East  of  the 
line  connecting  Exeter  and  Tiverton  there  is  similar  dearth^  as 
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y«  l>eioieiicy    Allhallows  School,  Honiton,   is  really  a  first  grade  boarding 
in  sappi^:        sehool,  and  the  King's  New  Grammar  School,  at  Ottery  St.  Mary, 

has  not  yet  been  resuscitated. 

In  the  former  district  the  population  is  very  sparse,  and  in  most 
parts  the  means  of  communication  are  poor.  Qreat  Torrin^ton^. 
with  3,500  inhabitants,  is  the  largest  town,  and  is  only  seven 
miles  by  rail  from  Bideford,  where  there  is  an  endowed  school. 
It  is  thus  inevitable  that  the  problem  of  sapplj^ing  thedeficieney- 
in  this  area  should  be  merged  in  the  more  general  inquiry  into 
the  best  methods  for  providing  for  rural  necKls. 

I  cannot,  however,  omit  to  refer  to  two  points  of  importance  : — 
(a.)  Two  railways  converge  just  beyond  the  Cbmidi 
boundary,  .in  the  town  of  Launceston.  This  place 
would  naturally  form  an  educational  centre  for  the 
neighbouring  district  of  Devonshire. 
(6.)  At  Okehampton  there  are  certain  charities  regulated 
by  a  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissicmers,  dated 
February  21,  1873.  It  i£(^  prescribed  therein  ^  that 
when  a  certain  "  debt  shall  have  been  extinguished 
'*  three-sevenths-  of  the  net  income  of  the  whole  of 
''  the  borough  charity  ....  shall  be  applied 
''  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  Okeliampton 
"  according  to  a  scheme  to  be  apf»x>ved  by  the 
''  Charity  Commissionera"  I  am  informed  that  the 
said  debt  has  been  nearly  extingaished>  and  that  the 
annual  income  available  for  educational  purposes 
will  not  be  much  less  than  2002. 

On  the  subject  of  preparatory  and  third  grade  schools  I  have 
found  similar  unanimity  amongst  those  qualified  to  judge. 

One  headmaster  writes : — 

"There  is  very  great  need  for  good  preparatory  schools. 
This  want  is  perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  the  deplorable  condition 
of  education  among  the  lower  middle  classes  in  a  locality  like 
this.  Boys  are  sent  to  the  grammar  school  at  the  ages  of  12, 
13, 14,  and  sometimes  even  15,  possessed  of  less  knowledge  than 
many  a  child  of  six  or  seven." 

A  clergyman  informed  me  that,  ''  in  confirmation  classes  (the 
*'  average  age  being  15)  the  children  of  the  middle  and  well- 
*'  to-do  classes  compare  very  unfavourably  with  those  who  have 
'*  been  at  a.  public  elementary  school." 

All  the  evidence  which  I  could  obtain  leads  to  the.  ooncluaion 
tb^t  schools  of  this  type  urgently  need  attention^,  .Tho^e  .at 
present  in  existence  are  frequented  by  the  children  of  parents 
who  object  to  the  surveillaDce  of  the  attendance  o$cer  m  much 
as  to  tHe  social  class  of  the  scholars  at  a  public  elementary 
school  Very  many  boyjs  and  girls  finish  their  education  without 
having  had  any  opportunity  of  obtaining  better  instruction  than 
that  which  is  provided  in  these  schools,  which,  as  a  class,  axe  so 
generally  condemned. 
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Having   eodeavpured   to  lay  before  the   CommissioueiTS  as  Rauasttti&oto^ 
complete  a  report  as  possible  on  the  special  points  which  have 
been  referred   to  me,   I   pass  on   to  the  consideration  of  the 
edncational  pix>blem  in  rural  districts  and  certain  other  topics, 
with  which  I  ask  permission  to  deal. 

Any  discussioa  of  the  best  method  of  supplying  country  needs 
must  assume  a  knowledge  of  the  present  condition  of  tha 
different  parts  of  the  county.  The  most  striking  feature  in 
Devonshire  is  the  absence  of  uniformity.  Speaking  generally, 
it  may  be  asserted  that  the  western  districts  are  less  progressive 
than  those  of  the  north  and  north-east.  Superstition  still  lingers 
on  the  Cornish  border  (see  Appendix  D.),  and  the  intellect 
appears  to  be  more  sluggish  there  than  elsewhere.  The  farmers  do 
not  want  more  than  the  three  R's.  They  have  observed,  it  may  be, 
one  of  the  few  well-read  men  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  they 
fail  to  see  that  any  financial  advantage  has  been  derived  ixom  hiis 
additional 'beaming/'  In  this  they  offer  a  great  contrast  to 
professional  men  and  many  of  the  better  class  of  tradesmen, 
even  in  the  smallest  towns.  These  will  frequently  submit  to 
considerable  hardship  in  order  to  secure  a  good  education  for 
their  children,  whereas  the  farmer  reduces  the  amount  allotted  to 
school-fees,  with  but  little  hesitation,  whenever  "  times  are 
bad." 

The  attitude  of  many  of  this  class  is  exemplified  by  the 
following  extract  from  a  speech  made  by  one  of  them  at  a 
meeting  of  an  agricultural  society : — 

*'  A  man  consists  of  three  parts — back,  belly,  and  brains — and 
what  we  have  to  do  is  to  fill  the  belly.  Now  this  technical 
education  may  work  the  brains,  but  it  won't  fill  the  belly^ 
and  so.  I  say  it  is  of  no  practical  use ;  but  if  you  work  the 
back  then  you  can  fill  the  belly,  and  so  get  on.  My  boys 
want  to  go  in  for  bicycling  and  athletics  and  these  'ologies, 
but  I  say  to  them :  '  They  wo*nt  fill  your  belly,  and  how 
are  you  to  get  on.if  your  belly  is  not  filled  ? '  And  so  I  say  you 
must  always  recollect  that  a  man  consists  of  three  parts — back, 
belly,  and  braiiv)." 

A  country  gentleman,  who  has  devoted  much  time  and  money 
to  the  improvemeat  of  agricultural  methods,  was  once  advocating 
the  introduction  of  sundry  dairy  reforms.  The  farmers  objected 
to  such  new-fangled  notions;  their  grandfathers  werp  successful 
enough,  and  whikt  was  good  fifty  years  ^o  is  good  now.  As  to 
a  new  implement—''  all  terrible  cur'us.  Sir  -,  what  a  liead  the 
"  man  must  'a  had  that  thought  o'  tj;iis.",  Some  gentlemen 
despair  of  altering  the  views  of  those  who  grew  up  before  the 
comparatively  reoent  introduction  of  railways  into  this  region. 
The  younger  generation  warrants  greater  hopeftilness,  but  many 
of  the  parents  of  those  who  are  now  of  school  age  are  reported 
to  be  quite  intractable — ^holding  education  to  be  altogether 
incompatible  with  manual  labour. 
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Bml  Diftdoti.      'While  this  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  present  condition  of  a 

considerable  portion  of  the  county,  it  must  also  be  stated  that  in* 
other  parts  there  are  small  farmers  who  are  exceedingly  anzioua 
to  provide  a  good  education  for  their  children,  and  who  would 
send  them  to  secondary  schools  if  the  fees  were  brought  within 
their  means.  Few  seem  able  to  pay  more  than  201.  a  year  for 
board  and  tuition. 

Perhaps  the  section  of  the  rural  population  where  the  greatest, 
eagerness  for  education  is  apparent  is  the  artisan  class.  The 
village  carpenter,  the  mason,  the  blacksmith,  all  desire  th& 
greatest  possible  advantages  for  their  children,  who  will  probably 
be  brought  up  to  some  form  of^skilled  labour.  Such  parents 
deem  a  good  education  the  most  serviceable  capital. 

A  large  number — possibly  the  majority — of  the  small  farmers 
send  their  sons  to  a  public  elementary  school  (It  is  a  less 
common  practice  to  send  the  girla  These,  not  infrequently^ 
attend  no  school  whatever  until  they  are  12  or  even  13  years  of 
age,  when  they  are  sent  to  a  secondary  school  *'  to  finish  " ;  the 
finishing  process  being  often  complete  in  less  than  a  year.)  In 
many  parts  of  the  county,  however,  the  farmer  feels  that  the 
labourers*  children  are  pressing  his  own  in  the  educational  race, 
and  endeavours  to  "  break  touch  '*  by  enabling  his  sons  to  spend 
some  time,  however  brief,  at  a  school  in  a  neighbouring  town,  if 
one  is  accessible.  The  head  of  one  endowed  school  informed  me 
that  several  boys  attended  for  only  six  months,  and  that  some 
came  for  so  short  a  time  as  one  term. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  children  in  rural  districts 
rarely  enter  a  second  grade  school  before  their  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth year.  Up  to  that  age  the  boys  (and,  in  some  cases,  the 
girls)  have  been  at  a  public  elementary  school,  or,  possibly,  if 
they  are  within  walking  (or  cycling)  distance  of  a  town,  at  a 
private  preparatory  school  with  low  fees.  The  latter  being 
reported  to  be,  on  the  whole,  inefScient,  we  are  confronted  with 
the  question  : — what  provision  ought  to  be  made  ?  Those  whom  I 
have  consulted  propose  that  when  there  is  a  sufficient  population- 
to  support  a  second  grade  school,  there  should  be  a  preparatory^ 
department  connected  with  such  a  school,  the  charge  for  children 
under  12  being  lower  than  that  for  those  above  that  age.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  foundation  of  a  second  grade  school  is 
deemed  impossible  on  financial  grounds,  a  preparatory  or  a  third 
grade  school  should  be  instituted,  from  which  pupils  should  pass 
to  the  nearest  second  grade  school  at  the  age  of  12,  and  where 
those  who  are  imable  to  remain  at  school  after  the  age  of  14 
might  obtain  all  they  need. 

But  even  when  these  urban  and  suburban  children  have  been 
cared  for,  a  vast  number  remain.  The  general  view  is  that  the 
elementary  school  must  be  utilised,  but  when  we  proceed  to 
details  we  find  great  divergence  of  opinion.  It  is,  therefore, 
essential  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  education  required, 
before  attempting  to  consider  the  various  methods  of  providing 
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it  which  have  been  suggested.     My  ioformants  appear  to  agree  Bond  Districts, 
upon  one  point ;  they  state  that  the  observing  faculties  need 
cultivation,  and  that  the  bucolic  mind  must  be  reached  through 
the  eye  rather  than  through  the  ear. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  here  the  following  extract  from 
a  report  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Irelamd,' 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Carroll  (1892)  :— 

"  Education  has  become  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the 
farmer.  It  must  have  for  an  object  the  preparation  of  the  minds 
of  youths  in  rural  districts  for  the  business  of  their  future  lives. 
The  farmer's  life  is  a  life  of  thought  and  struggle,  and  each 
year  brings  into  clearer  light  the  commercial  basis  of  successful 
farming 

''  In  a  paper  recently  contributed  to  the  '  Journal '  of  the  Bath 
and  West  of  England  Agiicultural  Society,  upon  'Technical 
Education  from  the  Agriculturalist's  point  of  view/  Mr.  C.  T. 
Adand  notes : — 

'  Our  aim  then  ought  to  be,  not  to  teach  practical  farm- 
ing, but  so  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  young  man  who 
intends  to  take  to  farming,  that  he  may  derive  the  utmost 
possible  advantage  in  his  practice  from  what  scientific  men 
have  ascertained  from  their  study. 

'The  object  before  us  is  not  to  fill  his  mind  with  a 
collection,  or  rather  a  selection,  of  scientific  facts,  but  to 
open  and  prepare  his  mind  for  the  reception  of  the  results 
of  observation,  his  own  future  observation  in  his  practice, 
and  the  recorded  observation  of  men  engaged  in  scientific 
investigation. 

'  Probably  one  of  the  first  and  most  fundamental  steps  is 
to  enable  him  to  realise  the  actual  character  of  a  law  of 
nature,  its  depth  and  width,  the  precision  and  uniformity 
of  its  action,  and  its  definition.  Then,  also,  it  will  be 
essential  that  he  should  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
scientific  terms  most  commonly  in  use,  and  the  principles 
of  classification  adopted  in  such  sciences  as  botany, 
•  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  zoology,  but  especially  the 
elementary  principles  of  life  and  the  functions  of  Uviug 
matter,  the  elementary  principles  of  applied  mechanics, 
and  the  usefulness  of  geometry  and  algebra  ought  to  be 
impressed  upon  his  mind.' 

"  To  the  absence  of  such  a  training  is  attributed  the  fact  that 
farmers,  of  all  business  men,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  read  books  apper- 
taining to  their  profession ;  they  are  unable  to  understaud  the 
phraseology  of  scientific  books. 

And  in  addition  to  this  discouragement  there  are — 

'But  few  men  really  trained  in  science,  who  have 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  mental  habit  of  those  who 
spend  the  whole  of  their  lives  in  rural  and  agricultural 
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ItaMlfiQrtttioto*        ^  affairs,  to  be  able  to  present  the  valuable  information  wliicb' 

they  have  to  convey  in  such  form  as  to  be  attractive -ta 
agricultaral  readers/ 

"  The  gap  between  practical  and  scientific  farming  is  a  wide 
one,  and  it  musfc  be  filled  up  by  such  educational  provisions  as 
shall  render  the  steps  between  the  two  points  of  knowledge  easy 
and  secure.     The  filling  up  must  commence  with  the  youtt 

"  In  no  occupation  is  the  faculty  of  observation  more  necessary 
than  in  the  business  of  fanning,  and  yet  unfortunately  in  few 
employments  is  it  so  deplorably  deficient.  That  certain  causes  [ 
must  produce  certain  results  is  almost  generally  taken  for 
granted,  but  the  spirit  of  inquiry  into  causes  which  have  pror 
duced  satisfactory  results  in  other  kinds  of  business  appears  to ' 
be  very  deficient  in  our  farmers.  Hence  they  are  made,  the 
victims  of  frauds  in  trading.  The  farmer  is  in  fact  too  slow  in 
taking  advantage  of  information.  He  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
originate  new  practices,  or  'reason  out'  the  advisability  of 
adopting  or  rejecting  recommendations  that  may  be  made  to 
him. 

"  It  is  a  matter  for  serious  consideration  how  to  systematise 
education  so  that  it  may  foster  and  not  wither  the  spirit  of 
observation  which  appears  so  natural  in  early  childhood.'' 

If,  then,  secondary  teaching  is  to  be  provided  in  elementary 
schools,  who  is  to  be  the  instructor  ?  One  proposal  is  that  the 
elementary  teacher  should  be  entrusted  with  this  duty.*  It  is 
admitted  that  the  number  of  those  who  are  at  present  capable  of 
taking  pupils  beyond  Standard  VII.  is  comparatively  small,  but 
it  is  thought  that  (1)  trailing  colleges  might  be  improved,  (2) 
capable  children,  who  desire  to  become  elementary  teachers, 
might  be  sent  to  secondary  schools  before  admission  to  training 
colleges.  Against  this  suggestion  two  main  objections  are 
raised.  It  is  urged;  in  the  first  place,  that  the  present  duties  of 
the  elementary  teacher  are  sufficient  to  engross  all  his  time  and 
energy,  and  that  even  the  common  practice  of  filling  up  some  of 
his  leisure  with  work  in  an  evening  continuation  s^ool  is  Open 
to  serious  criticism  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  the  preparation 
necessary  for  efficient  secondary  teaching  is  different  in  character 
from  that  which  is,  or  can  be,  supplied  at  a  training  college  for 
elementary  teachers.  A  second  proposal  is  that  a  corps  of  highly 
qualified  instructors  should  be  appointed  to  journey  from  school 
to  school,  holding  classes  at  each,  say,  once  a  week,  in  advanced 
subjects.  One>  or  more,  might  be  assigned  to  a  number  of 
sehools.in  a  given  district.  The  instruction  might  be  given  in 
the  presence  of  the  elementary  teacher,  who  might  supplement 

I ■ ' .     -     -      -  III!  I  ^HII^  II  " 

*  The  influence  of  the  Dick  Bequest  on  the  higher  instruction  in  the  Rural  Publid 
Schools  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray  should  not  be  overlooked  in  this  connexion. 
The  distioction  between  the  problem  in  Devonshire  and  that  in  the  three  Scotch 
counties  is  evident  i.bott  just  as  it  has  proved  possible  to  introduce  modifications  into 
the  policy  of  the  trustees,  in  order  to  meet  new  demands,  so  it  would  appear  likely 
that,  after  other  necessary  changes,  the  system  could  be  adapted  to  carry  into  effect 
the  proposal  in  the  text. 
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and  expkiD  one  lesson  before  the  next  appearance  of  the  peri*'  BmU^BMsbHk 

patetic  instruotor.    In  the  opinion  of  two  of  the  most  competent 

farmers  in  the  ooanty,  the  most  nsefnl  scientific  subjects  would 

be  botany  and  geology*     For  both  of  these  field  work  is  necessary ' 

and  assistance  and  direction  might  be  furnished  by  the  per-' 

roanent  master.     Against  this  plan,  likewise,  two  objecticms  are 

urged.    In  the  words  of  the  local  proverb :  "  You  cannot  have 

"  two  kings  in  Brent."    The  relative  positions  of  the  elementary 

teacher  and  the  visiting  master  may  be  difficult  to  define.     Thik 

scheme  would  further  entail  considerable  expense.     It  may, 

however,  be  remembered  that  the  need  is  urgent,  and  that  it 

would  cost  no  more  to  provide  a  teacher  well  qualified  for  the 

work  contemplated  than  to  send  five  or  six   children  to  a 

secondary  school  in  a  town. 

Either  of  these  proposals  is  compatible  with  a  third,  viz.| 
to  follow  the  example  of  Ireland  and  set  apart  a  small  plot  of 
land  in  each  rural  parish  where  practical  agriculture  could  be 
taught  in  illustration  of  the  theoretical  instruction  given  in  the 
school 

Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  agricultural  side  at 
Ashburton  Grammar  School,  where  the  assistance  giv^i  by  the 
county  council  has  enabled  the  ^veming  body  to  provide 
technical  and  scientific  insi^ruction  m  matters  relating  to  agri- 
culture for  lads  who  are  receiving  a  second  grade  education. 
Very  many  farmers  are  sceptical  as  to  the  advantages  which 
may  be  derived  from  such  a  combination,  and  the  number  of 
boys  on  the  agricultural  side  of  this  school  is  small;  but 
several  of  the  largest  farmers  are,  nevertheless,  of  opinion  that 
more  schools  pf  this  type  should  be  provided ;  some  demanding 
the  immediate  institution  of  four  or  five  in  carefully  selected 
districts,  while  others  would  proceed  more  modestly  but  with 
equally  little  delay. 

The  question  of  an  agricultural  college  for  high-dass  ex- 
perimental and  scientific  work  has  been  engaging  the  thoughts 
of  n)any  of  the  leading  fanners.  They  agree  as  to  the  need,  but 
diffiar,  as  to  the  amount  of  provisi(»i  required,  e,g.,  whether 
several,  and,  if  so,  how  many,  counties  should  combine  to 
^Ajnfj^^n  one  college.  Some  who  have  seen  the  important 
results  obtained  in  the  agricultural  colleges  of  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  Australia,  uige  the  establishment  of  such  a 
college  in  Devonshire,  holding  that  the  size  of  the  county  and 
its  special  conditions  justify  independent  action.  A  committee 
of  the  county  council  recentiy  considered  a  scheme^,  and  the  pro* 
posal  was  placed  before  various  boards  of  guardians ;.  bat  the 
majority  decided  against  it  on  the  ground  that  a  lad  could  learn 
more  on  his  father's  farm  than  he  could  at  any  college.  One  of  the 
strongest  advocates  of  this  policy*  when  speaking  on  the  subject 
at  a  public  meeting,  said  that,  "  He  believed  the  object  was 
*'  entirely  misuiKlerstood  by  Devonshire  farmers.  They  forgot 
^  that  old  men  conid  learn  as  well  as  young  ones,  and  they 
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BfiralDiBtricu.  "  also  forgot  that  there  were  others  besides  farmers'  sons  who 

*'  desired  to  become  agriculturists.  The  great  objects  which 
"  such  a  college  would  serve  in  this  county  would  be  to  show 
''  to  grown-up  farmers  how  their  systems  of  management  could 
"  be  improved  upon,  what  crops  best  suited  the  climate  and  varied 
''  soils  of  Devonshire  as  substitutes  for  the  present  unprofitable 
"  system  of  tillage,  and  to  make  everyone  acquainted  by  practical 
"  illustration  with  the  growth  of  chemical  and  scientific  investi- 
''  gation.  He  was  sorry  to  differ  from  the  decisions  of  the 
"  Devonshire  boards  of  guardians,  but  he  did  so  very 
"  strongly." 

On  the  whole  question  reference  may  be  made  to  various 
valuable  publications  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Canadian 
Government,  several  of  which  were  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal 
by  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada.  In  the  nineteenth 
annual  report  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  is  contained 
inter  alia  an  account  of  the  co-ordination  of  secondary  and 
technical  education  in  that  institution. 

ConcluaioD.  In  conclusion  I  make  brief  mention  of  certain  other  topics 

which  have  forced  themselves  upon  my  notice. 

1.  In  nearly  every  district  in  the  county  the  labouring  classes 
are  drifting  into  the  tovms,  some  employers  stating  that  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  labourers  under  fifty  years  of  age.  Althou^^h 
the  remedy  for  this  depletion  is  a  complex  one,  €uid  the  problem 
involves  such  questions  as  land-tenure,  housing,  monotony  of 
country  life,  &c.,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  possible  to 
interest  the  rising  generation  in  agricultural  pursuits  by 
stimulating  their  observing  and  thinking  faculties.  If  every 
child  of  a  labourer  or  small  farmer  could  (H)tain  at  its  school  the 
type  of  instruction  best  calculated  to  prepare  it  for  its  future 
work  in  life,  it  is  ajssei-ted  that  there  would  be  less  discontent, 
less  idleness,  and  less  migration  from  home. 

2.  llie  dearth  of  suitable  books  in  rural  districts  is  a  serious 
hindrance  to  education.  The  small  farmer  is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  hawker  of  works  published  by  subscription,  and  is  unaware 
that  books  which  would  interest  as  well  as  edify  him  are  now 
obtainable  at  low  prices.  There  is,  I  think,  a  fair  market  open 
to  an  enterprising  bookseller,  whose  traveller  knows  the  contents 
of  his  books^  and  can  study  and  meet  the  tastes  of  the  scattered 
population.  Village  libraries  are  also  needed.  Each  should 
contain  a  certain  (but  not  necessarily  large)  number  of  standard 
booka  Boxes  of  others  should  be  circulated  from  place  to  place 
at  intervals  of » say,  six  months.  The  libraxy  should  be  accessible, 
and  borrowing  attended  with  as  few  formalities  as  possible.  A 
short  lecture  on  the  contents  of  a  new  box  would  probably  be 
both  attractive  and  useful. 

3.  The  work  of  evening  continuation  schools  receives  high 
commendation,  but  in  many  places  the  number  in  attendance 
between  the  ages  of  13  and  16  is  small.  There  is  thus  a  gap 
after  the  scholar  has  left  the  elementary  school  during  which 
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much  knowledge  slips  away.  It  is  desirable  to  prevent  this  Coiicfainon. 
waste,  and  to  ensure  the  direct  transference  of  the  pnpil  from 
the  day  to  the  night  school.  It  may  also  be  pointed  oat  that 
many  of  the  working  classes  would  welcome  suitable  instruction 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  25,  i,e.,  when  they  are  able  to 
appreciate  its  benefits.  A  clerk*  in  a  railway  office  drew  my 
attention  to  "  the  general  feeling  that  with  tiie  passing  of  so 
'^  much  power  into  the  hands  of  the  democracy  there  should  be 
''  some  means  of  qualifying  them  to  deal  considerately  with  the 
''  questions  before  tbem." 

4.  It  is  probable  that  assistant-masters  in  secondary  schools 
are  frequently  overworked.  They  have  insufficient  leisure  or 
energy  to  deepen  their  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  which 
they  are  charged  with  teaching,  and  they  rarely  have  an  ad- 
vanced knowledge  on  any  particular  branch.  In  this  country 
the  athletic  master  commands  respect  everywhere.  There  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  the  following  should  not  also  be  true  of 
England,  as  it  is  already  of  Qermany : — 

''  Die  SchtUer  haben  flir  die  Lehrer  und  ihre  Art  eine  feine 
Witterung  ;  griindliche  Qelehrsamkeit  and  emste  Theilnahme  an 
wissenschaftlicher  Arbeit  haben  noch  zu  alien  2ieiten  dem  Lehrer 
in  den  Augen  der  Scbliler  einen  besonderen  Respect  gesichert^ 
and  manchem  Schiller  ist  in  der  Anschauung  eines  solchen  Lebens, 
so  wenig  es  in  glanzender  Erscheinung  vor  ihm  stehen  mochte, 
die  Achtung  vor  dem  Qeistigen  zuerst  aufgegangen."t 

5.  Extended  powers  for  dealing  with  schools  are  desired  by 
the  health  authorities,  and  the  heads  of  the  best  schools  seem 
ready  to  welcome  such  extension.  It  is  suggested  that  the  local 
sanitary  authority  should  be  empowered  to  dose  a  school  in 
case  of — 

(a.)  Refusal  to  make  any  improvements  prescribed  by  the 
authority ; 

(6.)  Overcrowding; 

(c.)  Insufficient  ventilation ; 

(d.)  A  serious  epidemic. 
(It  is,  however,  pointed  out  that  there  are  occasions  when  it  may 
be  preferable  to  refrain  from  dispersing  a  school  on  the  appearance 
of  an  epidemic.) 

Tt  is  also  proposed  that  there  should  be — 

(a)  sanitary  inspection  of  the  drinking  water  provided  in 

schools; 

(b)  compulsory  notification  to  the  local  sanitary  authority 

of  all  infectious  diseases  preventing  attendance  at 
school ; 

*  My  informant  had  read  widely  in  the  works  of  the  Greek  historians  and 
tragedians,  hut  was  hampered  hy  want  of  sympathetic  assistance  and  of  books  (the 
free  library  of  the  town  not  containinff  those  which  he  desired  to  consult). 

t  Pupils  possess  keen  powers  of  discernment  in  regard  to  their  teachers  :  sound 
scholarship,  and  the  serious  pursuit  of  any  bnmch  of  study  have  invariably  secured 
for  the  teacher  a  peculiar  respect ;  and  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  life,  despite 
the  absence  of  outward  show,  many  a  pupil  has  felt  the  first  awakening  within  him  of 
an  appreciation  of  things  intellectual.     "  Deutsche  Bundschau/'  Bd.  bucx.,  S.  850. 
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ConduijoQ.      and  that,  whenever  a    child    has  been  absent  from  school,  a 

certificate,    showing    the    nature   of  the   sickness,  should    be 
required. 
<    The  head  of  a  private  school  writes : — 

"  When  I  saw  you,  I  told  you  that  I  thought  it  would  be  an 
immense  advantage  to  be  under  sanitary  inspectors.  On  consider* 
ation,  I  would  speak  more  strongly  on  this  point :  I  think  that 
all  schools  ought  to  be  quite  as  much  under  supervision  in  thid 
respect  as  factories  and  workshop&  No  one  ought  to  be  allowed 
to.  open  or  carry  on  a  school  without  showing  that  he  or  she  has 
suitable  class-rooms  (and,  in  the  cafte  of  boarders,  bedrooms), 
allowing  sufficient  ground  and  cubic  space  for  each  pupil.  The 
obligation  to  provide  the  right  amount  of  space  would  at  once 
sweep  away  the  greater  number  of  inefficient  schools." 

6.  The  following  expresses  views  which  are  commonly  held  by 
heads  of  private  schools.  Heads  of  endowed  schools  are  not 
free  from  experiences  tdmilar  to  those  of  my  correspondent. 

**  Whatever  board  or  council  of  education  may  be  formed,  I 
do  hope  that  it  may  be  a  central  one.  I  cannot  imagine  anything 
more  disastrous  to  the  true  interests  of  education  and  of  teachers 
tiian  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  portion  of  the  county  council, 
with  all  its  ignorance  of  the  needs  of  pupils  and  teachers,  and 
with  all  its  clashing  political,  rdigiouSy  and  trade  interests. 
Fancy  a  schoolmistress  venturing  to  change  her  butcher  or  her 
baker,  if  he  were  a  member  of  the  education  committee  of  the 
county  council,  which  he  might  be  if  his  politics  chimed  in  with 
the  party  in  power.  I  have  worked  under  a  local  committee 
and  know  how  impossible  the  position  can  be  made  in  a  small 
town.  I  was  once  remonstrated  with  by  a  member  of  the  couneO 
for  not  dealing  with  a  certain  ironmonger,  who  was  a  deacon  at 
tiiis  member's  chapel.  Another  member  wished  me  to  mention 
to  a  mistress  that  she  did  not  dress  according  to  his  ideas  of 
suitability,  and  thought  it  would  be  well  if  I  required  all  my 
mistresses  to  dress  in  bla^ck,  as  be  required  the  young  ladies 
in  his  shop  to  do."  ^ 

7.  A  schoolmistress  writes : — 

''A  gymnasium  and  swimming  bath  for  the  use  of  all  children 
attending  secondary  schools  in  a  town  would  be  splendid  help 
and  are  beyond  the  reach  of  private  efforj." 

8.  It  should  be  noted  that  certain  parts  of  the  county  are 
greatly  indebted  to  individuals,  who  have  devoted  years  of  their 
lives  to  unostentatious  work  in  the  provision  and  improvement 
of  education.  The  success  of  any  new  scheme  in  a  given  district 
will  great  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  assistance  is  rendered  by 
such  persons. 

I  am,  &C. 

HENRY  T.  GERRANS, 
To  the  Hon.  W.  N.  Bruce,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education, 
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APPENDIX. 


A.  A  CiBcuLAB  of  the  Depabxmsst  or  Sciehce  asj>  Abt. 

In  view  of  the  <x)ntmued  operation  6f  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 
Excise)  Act,  1890, 

The  Department  of  Science  and  Art  have  discontinued  awarding  prizes 
to  those  students  who  attain  a  certain  standard  of  excellence  in  the  exami- 
nations, and  express  a  hope  that  those  interested  in  education,  that  is, 
the  county  councils  in  the  several  localities,  will  themselves  provide 
prizes,  &c.,  also  aid  towards  the  purchase  of  apparatus  and  fittings,  the 
grant  in  aid  of  which  has  also  been  abolished.  The  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  fuHher  point  out  that  local  authorities,  with  their  local  know- 
ledge and  knowledge  of  local  needs  and  requirements,  are  in  a  position  to 
xnaKe  capitation  grants  or  payments  for  general  efficiencv  in  a  mann^ 
which  a  central  authority,  wnose  rules  must  be  the  same  for  all  parts  of 
the  country,  cannot  adopt. 


B.  A  Lettee  from  the  Depabtment  op  Sciekce  akd  Abt. 

Department  of  Science  and  Art,  London. 
Plymouth  School  of  Science  and  Art, 
Princess  Square.    No.  870. 
Sib,  dth  M&j,  1893. 

I  AM  directed  to  acquaint  you,  that  the  inspector  of  this  Depart- 
ment who  recently  visited  the  above-named  school,  reports,  &c. 

**  The  Department  understands,  that  it  is  contemplated  that  the  school 
should  be  taken  over  by  the  committee  for  school  No.  953  (School  of 
Science  and  Art  and  Technical  School,  Tavistock  Road,  Plymouth),  and 
I  am  to  state  that  the  proposed  reconstitution  should  be  brought  to  an 
early  settlement,  as  unless  this  is  done,  the  recognition  of  the  school 
cannot  be  received^ 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        A.  J.  B.  Tbemdell. 


0.  Statement  op  the  Case  of  the  Deputation  pbom  cebtain  Science  aud 
Abt  Schools  in  Plymouth,  to  the  Plymouth  County  Council, 
9th  Apbil  1894. 

Tot  more  than  35  years,  science  and  art  instruction  has  been  success- 
fully given  under  varying  circumstances,  and  in  many  different  institutions 
in  Plymouth,  without  any  cost  to  the  fYmds  of  the  town,  being  supported 
mainly  by  fees  and  grants  earned  from  the  government  on  the  results 
of  examination  and  mspection.  During  this  time  upwards  of  15,000 
students  were  registered  in  the  several  schools,  and  received  sound 
instruction  in  the  elementary,  advanced,  or  honours  stages.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  these  students  have  been  successful  in  life,  have  taken  high 
position  in  the  national  examinations,  and  in  other  ways  have  enabled 
the  town  of  Plymouth  to  compare  most  favourably  witn  other  towns  in 
respect  to  science,  art,  and  teohnical  instruction. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  have 
repeatedly  intimated  that  the  committees  of  these  institutions  must  look 
forward  to  a  reduction  of  the  grants  awarded  to  them,  future  deficiencies 
to  be  supplied  by  local  agencies.  In  November,  1891,  the  Department 
issued  a  circulai*  (Form  349)  re-casting  the  scale  of  payments  for  tiie 
higher  work,  and  taking  away  something  like  two-thirds  of  the  £P[ai^^  for 
the  elementflkry  stages,  at  the  same  time  stating,  as  follows:  "That  the 
*'  means  recently  placed  at  the  disposal  of  local  authorities,  under  the  Local 
"  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  and  also  under  the  Technical 
"  Instruction  Act,  1889,  seem  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  the  Department 
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"  to  continne  to  eiye  direct  aid  for  sncb  instmction,  and  that  it  was  Terj 
**  desirable  that  the  payments  for  imparting  it  should,  to  some  extent,  at 
*'  least,  not  be  made  on  the  results  of  individual  examinations.  .  .  .  My 
Lords  feel  assured  that  they  may  count  on  haying  the  support  and 
assistance  of  these  local  authorities  in  forwarding  the  arrangements  for 
placing  instruction  in  science  on  a  satisfactory  footing." 

By  the  latest  Blue  Book  it  is  seen  that — 

At  that  time,  Session  1891  and  1892,  science  and  art  teaching  was 
carried  on  in  11  separate  institutions  in  Plymouth,  embracing  64& 
science  students,  599  art  students,  1,242  in  all,  earning  7161. 13f.  2d. 
grant. 

In  June  1892,  the  managers  and  teachers  of  those  schools  which 
received  no  support  from  the  school  board  rates  or  local  taxation  money, 
acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  Department  circular,  asked  the  Plymouth 
Council  for  aid  towards  the  carrying  on  of  their  work,  and  three  months 
later  received  an  intimation  from  the  town  clerk:  "That  the  Town 
"  Council  had  already  delegated  its  powers  with  regard  to  technical 
*'  instruction  to  a  committee,  and  that  all  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
"  Town  Council  wiU  be  required  by  the  Technical  Instraction  Conunittee 
"  for  the  purposes  of  the  Science,  Arb,  and  Technical  Schools  (in  Tavi- 
"  stock  Boad);  and,  inasmuch  as  this  income  will  not  suffice  to  cover 
'*  the  expenses  connected  with  these  schools,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
'*  Technical  Instraction  Committee  will  be  able  to  comply  with  your 
••  wishes." 

This  refusal  was  further  substantiated  by  i)er8onal  explanation  of  the 
Chairman. 

From  the  want  of  this,  ''  the  local  effort "  demanded  by  the  Department 
was  not  forthcoming — these  11  schools  were  reduced  to  five.  The 
recognised  Plymouth  science  and  art  schools  now  stand  thus,  as  scheduled 
by  the  Science  and  Art  Department : — 

School  No.  865.  Plymouth  Navigation  School. 

866.  Plymouth  Public  School. 

870.  Scnool  of  Science  and  Art,  Princess  Square. 

876.  Convent  of  Notre  Dame. 

879.  Board  School,  Mount  Street. 

953.  School  of  Science  and  Art  and    Technical  School, 
Tavistock  Bead. 

All  these  are  considered  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  to  be 
satisfactorily  conducted  and  to  give  efficient  instruction. 

The  last  two  receive  substantial  assistance  either  from  the  Plymouth 
School  Board  or  the  Plymouth  Town  Council,  both  of  which  bodies 
have  practically  unlimited  means  at  their  command.  Tho  first  fowr 
receive  no  assistance  from  local  public  funds.  The  amount  and 
character  of  the  work  now  being  done  by  them  may  be  estimated  by 
the  fact  that,  for  the  collective  examination  next  month  of  all  the 
science  and  art  students  in  Plymouth,  811  papers  are  required  for  the 
technical  schools  in  Tavistock  Boad,  and  594  for  the  four  unassisted 
schools  which  we  represent. 

The  money  annually  received  by  the  County  Council  of  Plymouth, 
under  the  Local  Taxation  Act,  is  about  1,500L,  and  it  has  been  decided  to 
devote  that  sum  for  the  purposes  of  science,  art,  aiid  technical  instraction. 

Its  just  distribution  rests  with  the  Plymouth  County  Council,  as  repre- 
senting the  people  of  Plymouth,  and  in  view  of  the  above  facts,  and  the 
work  which  is  being  done  and  has  been  done,  the  committees  of  the 
Plymouth  Navigation  School,  Plymouth  Public  School,  School  of  Art, 
Princess  Square,  and  Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  claim  that  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  money  received  by  Plymouth  under  the  Local  Taxation  Act  should 
be  ^ven  towards  the  support  of  the  institutions  under  their  management* 
which  are  doing  nearly  one*half  of  the  science  and  art  teaching  in 
Plymouth. 
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D,  ExTBAcn  from  two  Lxttbbs  on  the  Belibf  in  Witchcsapt  in  Devon. 

I. 

"  The  belief  in  wiccbcraffc  is  widespread  in  Deyonshire.  The  following 
rtory  is  based  upon  mj  own  experience  on  the  day  following  New  Tear's 
Day  of  this  year.  As  I  was  passing  through  DeTonport  I  noticed  that 
the  family  washing  was  bein^  done  thronghont  an  entire  district  on 
Tuesday  instead  of  Monday,  which  is  the  general  washing  day  in  this 
neighbourhood.  I  was  reminded  of  the  fact  that  our  own  laundress  did 
not  care  to  do  anything  on  the  Monday,  telling  us  that  *  If  you  wash  on 
'  New  Year's  Day,  you  wash  one  of  the  family  away.'  I  haye  mentioned 
the  incident  several  times  since,  and  have  frequently  met  with  intelligent 
persons  (women  chiefly,  though  not  entirely),  who  haye  declared  their 
Delief  in  the  same  superstition  and  haye  giyen  from  their  own  experience 
oases  in  which  members  of  the  family  haye  died  during  the  year  when 
the  washing  has  been  done  on  New  Year's  Day. 

*'  The  sweetbread  of  a  sheep  tied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  is  supposed  by 
many  to  be  a  cure  for  rheamatic  fever. 

**  Knots  tied  in  rushes  will  cure  warts  on  the  hands.  The  number  of 
knots  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  warts.  As  the  rushes  decay 
(being  buried)  the  warts  will  disappear. 

"  Whooping-cough  may  be  cured  by  carrying  the  child  aflfected  across 
a  river  by  one  bridge  and  returning  home  by  another.  The  seventh 
ehild  of  a  family  can  strike  for  eczema  and  so  cure.  A  woman  whom  I 
know,  about  six  miles  from  Holsworthy,  considers  that  she  has  been  cured 
of  fits  by  getting  thirty  men  of  the  parish  to  go  to  church  one  Sunday 
last  year,  and  on  their  way  out  after  service  each  drop  a  penny  in  her 
apron,  the  last  one  taking  up  the  pence  and  putting  in  half -a-crown. 
Tnis  she  had  made  into  a  ring  whicn  she  wears,  and,  of  coarse,  has  had 
no  fits  since ;  and  equally,  of  course,  when  she  took  it  off  one  day  to 
tempt  Providence,  she  immediately  felt  queer  and  only  saved  herself 
from  an  attack  by  quickly  replacing  the  ring. 

'*  If  farmers  Imve  frequent  losses  amongst  their  cattle  they  consider 
themselves  bewitched  by  some  person.  They  will  then  consult  a  white 
witch  whose  influence  is  supposed  to  counteract  that  of  the  ill-wisher. 
The  usual  advice  of  the  white  witch  to  the  person  consulting  him,  is  to  take 
ft  bullock's  heart  and  push  a  large  number  of  pins  into  it,  and  then  roast 
it  before  the  fire  late  at  night.  During  the  roastine  the  gailty  person 
will  suffer  intolerable  agony.  I  have  heard  of  several  instances  in  which 
this  has  been  done  with  most  satisfactory  results.  The  persons  suspected 
h*ve  come  to  the  door  beseeching  those  mside  to  desist  n-om  the  roasting, 
which  seems  to  make  them  conscious  of  their  iniquity  in  ill-wishing  their 
neighbours.  On  no  account,  however,  must  such  a  person  be  spoken  to  or  the 
spell  will  be  broken  and  things  will  be  as  bad  as  ever.  All  feelings  of  pity 
musl  be  abandoned  at  «uch  crisis,  and  tihe  heart  must  be  entirely  consumed. 
There  are  men  and  women  in  Plymouth  who  add  considerably  to  their 
incomes  by  fortune-telling  and  by  counteracting  evil  influences  in  the  way 
described  aboye,  and  respectable  persons  are  known  to  visit  them  for 
advice.  A  case  of  this  kind  was  brought  to  light  in  conneziou  with  an 
inquest  at  Devonport  not  long  ago. 

*'  This.  I  think,  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  our 
poi  ulation  oomes  from  the  country,  where  these  old  superstitions  form 
the  major  part  of  the  folk-lore  and  stories  of  the  kind  I  have  related  are 
retailed  around  the  fire  during  the  long  winter  evenings." 

n. 

*•  Many  poisons  in  Devon  are  strong  believers  in  witchcraft,  and  the 
newHpapers  frequently  report  cases  of  persons  punished  by  the  magistrates 
for  insnltmg  and  inflicting  personal  injury  on  the  supposed  *  witch ' 
(generally  an  old  woman)  for  injury  received. 

''Witchcraft  here  is  applied  to  almost  all  sorts  of  things.  But  this 
superstitious  belief  is  far  less  prevalent  than  it  was  twenty,  or  even  ten^ 
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▼ears  tego.    This  is  one  of  the  tesnits  of  the  higher  olads  edncatton  receivB<£ 
by  the  people  generally. 

"  The  following  instance  may  be  cited : — ^Mr.  S.  (farmer)  had  seTeral 
cattle  taken  ill,  some  of  which  died.  He  goes  and  consnlts  the  '  White 
Witch  '  (witch  doctor)  as  to  the  cause  and  cure.  The  doctor,  after  putting 
a,  number  of  questions  as  to  his  ase,  the  time  he  has  occupied  his  fanui 
the  disputes  which  have  taken  place  between  him  and  his  neighbourSx^ 
how  he  spells  his  name,  ko,,  &o.,  consults  his  '  books '  and  prescribes. 
In  nearly  all  such  cases  a  bottle  of  black  mixture  is  given — a  part  of  • 
which  is  to  be  given  to  the  catt]e»  the  other  part  to  be  sprinkled  orer  the 
caUle  and  at  the  gateways  to  the  fields  and  yards. 

"  The  doctor  wisely  refuses  to  give  namet,  but  inivmatss  the  offender; 
with  whom  no  business  must  be  transacted  for  so  long  a  tim«.    Fee  1/.  Isi, 

"  Farmer:  Can  you  punish  the  man  who  did  thisP  (i.e.,  the  man  with 
whom  be  had  quarrelled). 

"  Doctor :  What  would  you  have  done  to  him  ? 

'*  F.:  Why,  kill  him  as  the  cattle  have  been  killed. 

"  Dr, :  You  can  kill  him. 

**  F. :  Ye.s,  I  could  shoot  him,  but  then  I  should  swing  for  it. 

**  Dr. :  Will  you  be  at  home  in  bed  such  a  night  and  at  such  a  time  F 

•'  F. :  Yes. 

**  Dr. :  Be  sure  you  are  there  when  they  come. 

"  F. :  When  who  come  P 

'*  [Dr.  gives  names  of  a  number  of  evil  spirits.] 

"  F.:  BhAil  I  he  injiired  r 

'**  Dr.:  Yon  must  be  courageous. 

•'  F. :  What  must  I  do  P 

'*  Dr.:  You  must  keep  repeating  for  an  hour  'I  wish  80  ai%d  so  wa» 
dead.' 

"  k:  What  then  P 

"  Dr. :  They  will  be  constantly  coming  to  you  and  going  to  him,  and 
in  the  morning  he  will  be  dead. 

"  F. :  Give  the  names  of  those  visitors  again. 

**  [Dr.  repeats  names.] 

**F.:  Will  such  an  one  be  there  P 

**  Dr. :  Yes.     His  presence  is  neoeasary  to  guide  the  operations.  - 

"  F,:  I  am  afraid  of  him — I  must  leave  the  matter  with  you.  Do  your- 
best.    Good  bye." 

The  farmer  told  me  he  lost  no  cattle  after  that. 

I  knew  four  farmers  who  gave  the  witch  doctor  4Z.  each  per  year  tp 
visit  them  monthly  and  strike  his  hands  over  the  honi^  and  tails  of  their 
cattle  to  preveut  tneir  being  witched. 


E.  Bepobt  of  Thb  Dbvonpobt  Mesoaktile  Associatiok  (Incorporated) 
on  proposed  SECOimABT  and  Comue&gial  Educatiok. 

For  many  years  this  association  has  taken  an  unflagging  interest  in  the 
desire  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  good  system  of  Secondary  and 
Commercial  Education  which  would  fairly  compete  with,  if  not  surpass, ' 
the  schools  so  successfully  carried  on  in  Germany,  France,  and  Austria. 

The  introduction  of  the  Educational  Act  of  1872  gave  great  hope  that 
this  long  felt  want  was  at  length  about  to  be  provided,  but  the  proposed 
educational  scheoie  was  of  such  an  extensive  character  as  to  threaten  its 
entire  wreckage,  to  obviate  which  a  compromise  was  effected,  and  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  clause  affecting  Secondary  Education  the  other  part  of. 
the  scheme  dealiug  with  the  elementary  education  of  the  nation  waft 
allowed  to  pass,  but  as  we  have  always  understood  with  tt  promise  that 
whenever  a  further  additional  grant  or  future  legislation  was  contemplated 
the  subject  of  Secondary  and  Commercial  Education  should  have  first 
consideration. 
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^ree  ediicaiion,  introduced  in  1891,  makes  no  provision  for  this  great  gap 
in  onr  edooational  system :  we  therefore  yentnre  to  suggest : — 

Ist.  That  it  is  desirable  a  national  sTstem  of  Secondary  and  Oommercial 
Edacation  should  be  estaUished. 

2nd.  The  great  and  growing  importance  of  onr  international  commerce 

.  the  rapidity  of  looomotion  and  exchange  now  existiAg  mak^  it 

.    im^ratiye  that  our  merchants,  manofactmrers,  traders*  and  their 

assistants  should  be  in  possession  of  educational  knowledge  quite 

equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  continental  power. 

3rd.  Secondary-  schools  should  be  established  in  all  large  towns  and 
industrial  centres  throughout  Great  Britain,  on  such  lines  as 
would  meet  the  especial  needs  of  each  locality,  and  wc  venture 
to  give  a  curriculum  of  the  subjects  that  we  think  are  generally 
necessary. 

As  to  languages,  we  contend  that  in  this  study  it  is  necessary  that 
special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  languages  of  those  nations  with 
whom  we  are  or  seek  to  be  placed  in  close  commercial  relationships,  and  in 
looking  at  the  languages  taught  in  continental  schools  it  is  a  singular 
thing  that  in  France  alone  is  the  Spanish  language  taught,  and  in  the 
schools  at  Yienna,  while  French  and  German  are  obligatory,  English 
and  Italian  are  regarded  as  of  secondary  importance  and  one  may  be 
substituted  for  the  other. 

In  the  elementary  division  of  the  proposed  school  the  following  are 
suggested — languages :  English,  French,  German,  and  Spanish ;  geography, 
lusiory,  natural  nistoiy,  califfraphy,  shorthand,  and  type-writing, 
arithmetic,  especially  that  applicckble  to  commercial  pursuits,  book- 
keeping, counting-house  work  and  correiqwndence,  geometry,  algebra,  and 
Euclid,  freehand  and  model  drawing. 

In  the  advanced  class  in  addition  to  the  above — physics,  chemistry, 
political  economy,  commercial  science,  and  commercial  law. 

The  immense  development  of  G^man  commerce  is,  we  believe,  mainly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  superior  education  that  is  provided  for  the  middle 
classes  in  that  country,  and  our  object  is  to  promote  the  establishment  in 
this  country  of  such  like  schools  in  order  that  we  may  regain  some  of  the 
commercial  business  that  we  have  lost,  and  therefore  be  in  a  position  to 
compete  fairly  with  foreigners,  especially  the  German,  whose  well-educated 
clei'ks  hold  so  many  good  positions  in  English  commercial  houses,  thereby 
acquiring  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  our  commercial  relations  with 
other  countries  as  to  enable  them  to  utilise  it  for  their  own  national 
j)rosperity. 

In  Devonport,  which  is  especially  a  naval  town,  two  excellent  secondary 
Kchools  have  been  established  by  the  Admiralty,  one  for  the  development 
of  the  education  of  their  apprentices  in  the  Dockyard,  and  the  other  for 
the  proper  training  of  engineer  students,  both  of  which  are  eminently 
successful,  and  that  in  such  a  marked  degree,  that  at  present,  gentlemen 
who  have  passed  through  them,  are  occupying  the  highest  positions  in 
their  respective  departments  in  the  world ;  these  schools  are  oi  course  not 
available  for  any  students  outside  the  Grovemment  employ. 

To  initiate  this  system,  we  would  advise  that  county  boroughs  and 
county  councils  be  requested  to  organise  a  system  of  Secon^ry  and 
Commercial  Education  by — 

(a.)  Providing  and  maintaining  a  suitable  school  building  or  buildings 
for  day  schools. 

(&.)  By  utilising  buildings  already  erected,  or  in  the  coiirbe  of  being 
so,  for  evening  technical  instruction  where  available  and  con- 
venient. 

(c.)  The  same  authority  to  provide  also  the  necessary  apparatus, 
furniture,  fuel,  and  lighting. 
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(d.)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  the  neeeBBary  ftrndfl,  oonnty  borough 
councils  should  be  authorised  to  raise  a  rate  not  exceeding  one 
penny  in  the  pound,  also,  if  neceeeary,  to  appropriate  a  further 
sum  from  the  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  Aot  of  1890. 

(e.)  The  fees  to  be  charged  to  students  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
pay  salaries  of  teachers. 

The  school  should  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  school,  and  ae  many 
Boholarships  as  possible  each  year  be  thrown  open  to  the  pupils  from  the 
board  or  other  elementary  schools  in  the  district. 

Management. — The  management  to  be  veeted  in  a  committee,  the 
majority  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  the  local  authority,  the  remainder 
to  represent  the  school  board  and  technical  education  committee  and  art 
classes  where  any  such  exist. 

(Signed)        B.  W.  Stephens, 
Deronport,  Chairman. 

10th  August  1894. 
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Heport  by  Mrs.  Armitage  on  the  County  of  Devon. 


Sir, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  lay  before  you  my  report  of  a  brief 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  Secondary  Education  for  girls  in 
Devonshire. 

The  county  of  Devon  consists  of  two  large  tracts  of  moor- 
land, surrounded  by  a  broad  belt  of  cultivated  country,  which  for 
130  miles  of  its  circumference  is  washed  by  the  sea.  It  has  few 
tnanufactures,  and  its  mining  industry  has  greatly  dwindled  in 
importance.  It  has  only  one  large  town,  meaning  by  that  a 
town  of  over  100,000  inhabitants."**  The  splendid  harbour  which 
this  town  possesses  has  occasioned  it  to  be  the  seat  of  the  finest 
naval  and  military  arsenal  in  England.  Its  other  ports  are 
scarcely  anything  more  than  coastings  fishing,  and  yachting 
stations ;  but  the  coast  is  studded  with  watering  places  inhabited 
by  a  nomadic  population  of  invalids  and  of  retired  naval  and 
military  ofiicers.     JLastly,  it  has  an  ancient  cathedral  city. 

These  circumstances  furnish  a  key  to  the  educational  condition 
of  Devonshire.  We  should  not  expect  to  find  education  in  any- 
thing but  a  backward  state  among  a  population  of  farmers  and 
fishermen.  We  should  expect  to  find  some  active  demand  fof^ 
education  among  the  skilled  artizans  of  a  dockyard  town,  though 
^n  a  town  so  isolated,  we  should  not  expect  it  to  reach  the  eager- 
ness for  education  which  we  find  in  the  clotted  mass  of  manu* 
facturing  towns  in  Yorkshire  or  Lancashire.  We  should  scarcely 
expect  great  enthusiasm  for  education  amongst  a  naval  and 
military  class ;  and  whether  we  should  expect  any  great  stirrings 
of  educational  life  in  an  old  cathedral  city  would  depend  greatly 
on  the  personal  character  of  those  in  high  position. 

llie  first  and  strongest  impression  produced  by  an  inquiry  into  Social  distinc? 
the  Secondary  Education  of  girls  in  Devonshire  is,  that  what  the  **®°*  "h . 
oountry  needs  is  not  so  much  schools  in  the  first  place,  as  some 
missionary  agency  to  teach  the  elements  of  Christianity  to  the 
fio-called  educated  classes.  For  at  present  a  system  of  caste  reigns 
in  Devonshire,  which  make^  8ome  approach  to  that  of  India. 
The  naval  and  military  people,  whether  in  active  service  or  on 
half-pay,  dominate  socie;y  in  almost  all  Devonshire  towns,  and  in 
all  the  watering-places  on  the  coast,  and  this  is  probably  the  chief 
cause  of  the  backward  state  of  girls'  Secondary  Education  in  the 
county.  Society  is  divided  into  three  castes :  (1)  the  high  caste, 
which  includes  the  county  families,  the  naval  and  military  officeri>, 
«iid  the  protessional  men  whose  traditions  or  ambitions  lead  them 
to  wish  to  rank  with  these ;  (2)  the  half  caste,  comprehending 

*  Pljmonth,  StonefaouBe,  and  I>eTonport  are  practically  one  tovn  . 
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all  shopkeepers  and  farmers,  and  the  smaller  employers  of  labour, 
for  mftnufacturers  on  a  large  scale  are  comparatively  a  small  class 
in  Devonshire ;  (3)  the  low^  caste,  that  is  the  working-class,  who 
send  their  children  to  the  elementary  schools.  It  makes  no 
difference  that  the  high  castes  are  by  no  means  pur  sang,  and  are 
constantly  being  recruited  from  the  half  castes.  I  sim  told  that 
there  is  hardly  a  large  shop  in  Plymouth  which  has  not  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  army  or  the.  navy,  as  it  is  the  ambition  of  the 
more  foolish  sort  of  tradespeople  to  see  their  sons  in  these  shining 
circles.  But  these  are  the  very  people  who  prove  most  eager  to 
uphold  the  social  prejudices  of  the  order  into  which  they  have 
entered.  Some  of  the  stiffest  of  these  prejudices  are  those  which 
concern  the  education  of  girls.  Speaking  generally,  and  with 
some  exceptions  to  be  noted  hereaiter,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
idea  of  public  schools  for  high-caste  girls  has  not  yet  penetrated 
the  naval  and  military  mind.  The  very  idea  of  public  schools  in 
connexion  with  girls  is  still  repugnant  to  many  of  theae  persons. 
The  mixture  of  classes  in  a  public  school  is  regarded  with  horror. 
The  dominant  idea  about  girls'  education  is  that  it  should  be  as 
far  as  possible  claustral,  that  girls  should  be  kept  trom  nny  con- 
tamination with  people  who  drop  their  Hs  or  earn  their  salt. 
It  is  thought  that  careftil  seclusion  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
development  of  that  refinement  which  should  characterise  a  lady. 

HxoH  This  prevailing  tone  of  society  in  Devonshire  explains  how  it  is 

®*^2^'  that  the  few  High  schools  for  girls  which  exist  are  very  small 
affairs  as  regards  numbers,  though  some  of  them  are  admirably 
conducted,  and  two  have  exceptionally  good  buildings.  There  is 
one  endowed  jjirls'  High  school  in  Devonshire  (at  Exeter),  and  four 
proprietary  High  schools  (at  Plymouth,  Devonport,  Torquay,  and 
Ashburton).  The  Torquay  High  School  has  a  branch  at  Paignton 
under  the  same  headmistress,  which  brings  up  the  whole  number 
of  High  schools  in  the  county  to  six.  All  these  six  schools 
together  do  not  number  500  girls. 

Exeter.  The  Exeter  High  School  has  not  only  the  advantage  of  an 

endowment,  but  it  is  also  the  only  one  which  is  in  a  satisfactory 
position  as  regards  the  caste  problem.  Although  even  in  Exeter 
there  are  some  parents  who  send  their  children  to  boarding-schools, 
most  of  the  higher  castes  send  their  girls  to  the  High  school.  The 
children  of  professional  men  are  in  a  majority  at  this  school,  but 
tradesmen's  daughters  also  attend,  and  the  objection  to  the  mixture 
of  classes  has  been  overcome.  This  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the 
influence  and  example  of  the  former  Bishop  of  Exeter,  to  whom 

firls'  secondary  education  in  Devonshire  is  in  many  ways  indebted, 
^eople  of  social  distinction  having  from  the  first  sent  their 
daughters  to  the  school,  the  prejudices  of  the  high  castes  have 
been  overcome,  and  the  school  is  a  signal  success.  It  had  very 
largely  extinguished  the  work  of  private  governesses,  and  there 
are  hardly  any  private  schools  which  attempt  to  compete  with  it» 
the  chief  private  schools  being  mainly  boarding-schools.     Un- 
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doubtediv  it  is  ao  advantage  to  the  High  school  that  eirls  from 
element-ary  schools  do  not  enter  it  till  they  have  passea  through 
the  Middle  school. 

Plymouth  is  not  in  sncli  a  fortunate  position  as  Exeter.  The  Plymouth. 
High  school^  which  has  admirable  buildmgs  and  an  excellent  staff, 
is  not  doing  the  work  which  it  might  do,  owing  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  high-caste  families  who  have  not  yet  learned  the  advantages 
of  a  public  school  The  school  has  been  working  20  years,  yet 
the  naval  and  military  class  still  as  a  rule  prefer  private  schools. 
There  are  an  immense  number  of  private  schools  in  Plymouth,  a 
niunber  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  population,  but  of  course 
many  of  them  are  largely  boarding-schools,  drawing  their  pupils 
from  the  countrv. 

Devonport  High  School  is  struggling  against  similar  prejudices,  DevoDport 
and  is  also  competing  with  a  number  of  schools  with  lower  fees. 
Devonport,  indeed,  appears  to  be  perfectly  overrun  with  schools. 
The  naval  and  military  population  do  not  adequately  support  the 
High  school,  and  they  arc  besides  a  very  nomadic  and  incalculable 
element. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Torquay  High  School  are  entirely  Torquay. 
different,  and  appear  to  be  partly  due  to  its  history.  It  was 
ori^nally  started  as  a  double  school  with  one  department  for 
bign  castes  and  another  for  half  castes.  But  a  very  eminent  high- 
caste  personage  who  sent  his  daughter  to  the  upper  school  pro- 
posed that  this  distinction  should  oe  abolished,  and  that  the  two 
departments  should  be  united.  Whether  this  proposal  was  made 
out  of  pure  patriotism,  or  out  of  a  desire  for  the  equalization  of 
the  fees,  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  my  inquiry.  At  all 
events  the  thing  was  done,  but  what  is  remarkable  is  that  the  high 
castes  have  come  off  the  best  in  the  change,  since  they  are 
virtually  in  possession  of  the  school.  The  tradesmen  scarcely 
send  their  children  at  all ;  out  of  40  girls  there  are  not  six  who 
belong  to  that  class.  The  causes  why  the  school  is  not  more 
used  by  the  tradespeople  are,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  fathom 
them,  partly  caste  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  tradespeople  them- 
selves, partly  the  competition  of  several  very  good  private  schools, 
and  partly,  perhaps  in  chief  part,  the  site,  which  instead  of  being 
central  is  high  up  on  one  of  the  many  hills  on  which  Torquay  is 
built,  and  consequently  difficult  of  access  for  those  who  live  on 
the  other  hills.  The  establishment  of  the  High  School  has  led  to 
the  extinction  of  some  schools  ''  for  the  daughters  of  gentlemen 
only  "  which  previously  existed  in  Torqnay. 

The  Paignton  High  School  is  a  branch  of  that  at  Torquay,  and  Paignton, 
is  under  the  same  headmistress.     At  Paignton,  I  found  Uiat  there 
ap{>eared  to  be  a  tacit  a^eement  among  the  high  castes  to  swallow 
their  prejudices,  and  allow  their  children  to  mix  at  school  with 
tradespeople's  daughters.     The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  living 
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is  cheap  at  Paignton,  and  it  is  consequently  resorted  to  by  the 
poorest  of  the  nigh  castes.  But,  besides  this,  the  establishment 
of  the  High  School  was  accompanied  by  a  great  deal  of  private 
personal  effort,  which  helped  to  overcome  prejudice ;  the  chief 
leader  in  the  movement  called  on  every  parent  in  the  rplace  who 
might  possibly  send  a  daughter  to  the  school.  Now, 'the  parents 
say  to  the  headmistress,  "  whatever  yoti  do,  don't  go  away."  I 
am  desirous  to  draw  attention  to  tUs  point,  because  the  inquiries 
which  I  have  made,  have  convinced  me  that  if  the  Edwatioa 
Department,  or  any  public  body,  were  to  set  up  public  schools  for 
girls  in  those  places  in  Devonshire  which  are-  most  in  need  of 
them,  they  would  never  become  flourishing,  unless  they  were 
acoompanied  by  some  kind  of  educational  propaganda  to  the 
parents  of  the  upper  middle  class.  Drawing-room  meetings, 
lectures  to  parents,  or  whatever  measures  the  tact  and  wisdom 
^'.  -:  ■  of  intelligent  people  on  the  spot  might  suggest,  would  be  ^essential 
to  the  succeea  of  any  new  schools  on  the  public  pla^.  i  The 
fetal  idea  of  moat  parents,  that  it  does  not  matter  where  they 
send  their  children  to  when  they  are  little^  should  be  met  and 
eombated,  and  they  should  be  shown  that  their  children  should 
enter  early  into  a  well  thought-out  scheme  of  education,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  thoroughly  trained  from  the  beginning,  instead 
of  being  merely  painted  over  in  the  last  two  years  of  their  educa- 
tional life.  In  repeated  instances,  I  have  been  told  that  any 
attempt  to  start  a  High  school  would  be  absolutely  useless,  classes 
would  not  mix.  The  unsuccessful  eflS>rts  which  have  been  made 
to  establish  High  schools  at  Tavistock,  Newton  Abbott,  and  soihe 
other  places  show  that  it  is  not  enough  to  plant  a  good  school 
and  then  leave  it,  there  must  also  be  measures  taken  to  influence 
public  opinion.  lam  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  the 'most 
powerful  influence  of  nil  is  the  example  of  some  person  of 
aristocratic  or  quasi-aristocratic  position. 

Unreality  of  Before  leaving  this  subject  of  social  prejudice,  which  is  such  a 

c«B^  distinc-     powefrful  factor  in  educational  affairs  in  Devonshire,  it  i9  worth 

while  to  inquire  how  much  justification  there  is  for  it  For  the 
most  democratic  mother,  who  desires  to  see  the  whole  populati<ni 
levelled  up,  does  not  wish  to  see  her  own  daughter  levelled  down. 
But  I  have  been  assured,  on  all  hands,  that  the  tradesmen  olasB  in 
Devonshire  are  peculiarly  refined ;  m&ny  teachers  have  told  me 
that  their  children  are  far  better  brought  up  than  those  of  the 
military  class.  The  worst  accusation  1  have  ever  beard  hraaght 
against  High  school  girls  is,  that  they  have  been  seen  romping 
home  from  school  hand  in  hand.  To  parents  who  never  send  tn^* 
daughters  to  a  day*school  without  the  escort  of  a  maid-servant, 
such  behaviour,  no  doubt,  appears  a  sin  of  the  first  magnitude. 
But  it  might  be  represented  to  such  parents  that  if  they  would 
send  their  daughters  in  suflicient  numbers  to  the  High  schdold, 
their  superior  refinement,  if  it  is  real,  would  give  the  tone  to  the 
whole  of  the  schooL 
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The  Ashburton  High  School  might  more  properly  be  called  a  Ashburton. 
Middle  school,  as  the  girls  do  not  usually  stay  beyond  16  years 
of  agOj  and  the  statidard  worked  up  to  is  that  of  the  fifth  form  of 
-an  ordinary  High  school.  Ashburton  is  a  happy  instance  of  what 
may  be  done  in  a  small  town  of  less  than  ^^OOO  inhabitants  by  a 
few  individaals  who  really  care  about  education.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  High  school  there  is  due  to  the  zeal  of  the  vicar  and  his 
wife.  It  is  found  there,  as  everywhere  where  a  good  public 
school  has  been  started,  that  it  has  improved  the  education  of  all 
the  private  schools  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  is  operating  to 
its  own  iiqury,  as  it  Is  looing  pupils  who.  once,  came  from  a  dis- 
tance. At  Totnes,  for  example,  the  private  schools  have  00  much 
improved^  that  Totnes  no  longer  sends  pupils,  to  Ashburton.  It 
would  be  sad,  indeed,  if  such  a  school  were  to  perish  on  account 
cf  the  good  that  it  has  done ;  it  is  a  case  that  strongly  calls 
for  public  aid,  for  it  is.  prqvidipg  exactly  the  kind  of  ^ucation 
which  Ashburton  wants,  and  exactly  the  kind  which  most  cif  the 
smaller  towns  of  Devonshire  are  destitute  of,  as  regaids  girhUii 

Of  all  the  six  High  schools  which  I  have  menjiioned,  Exetar  is 
the  only  one  which  is  endowed ;  it  was  formed  twelve  yeaors  ago 
out  of  an  'endowment  which  had  originally  been  left  in  part  for 
girls,  but  whidd  had  been  wholly  appropriated  for  boys.  None  of 
the  other  High  schools  receive  any  pumic  help.  Corporations  do 
nothing  for  th^m,  and  they  get  no  share  of  the  whiskey  money. 
They  are  unprovided  with  scholarships  to  the  Universities.  They 
are  left  to  struggle  on  as  they  best  can;  nobody  but  their 
promoters  regards  the  education  of  girls  as  a  matter  of  public 
concern.  They  are  simply  proprietary  schools,  and  have  to  be 
thankfol  that  their  shareholders  do  not  mess  for  a  dividend.  Only 
three  of  them,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  and  Devonport,  have  buildings 
erected  for  the  purpose;  the  rest  are  in  private  houses,  not 
satisfactory  for  their  present  use.  No  one  can  visit  these  schools 
without  desiring  that  they  should  receive  some  form  of  public 
help.  They,  along  with  the  four  Middle  schools  which  1  shall 
speak  of  next,  are  the  only  institutions  in  Devonshire  in  which  the 
•education  of  girls  of  the  middle  class,  and  not  private  profit,  is  the 
first  aim.  They  have  already  done  a  great  work  for  education  in 
the  districts  in  which  they  are  placed.  In  every  place  which  I 
visited  I  was  assured  that  they  had  greatly  raised  the  character  of 
the  education  given  in  the  private  schools.  They  are  the  hope  of 
the  future,  as  regards  the  education  of  ^rls  in  Devonshire;  and  it 
is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  they  should  all  be  placed  in  a  position 
as  secure  as  those  at  Exeter  and  Plymouth. 

There  are  four  public   Middle  schools  in   Devonshire;     the       Middle 
Episcopal  Middle  School  at  Exeter,  the  Middle  School  at  Tiverton,      ^<^^hool». 
the  Bible  Christian  Girls'  College   at  Bideford,  and  the  girls' 
department  of  the  Stoke  Public  l^hools  at  Devonport.     The  two 
former  are  strictly  public  schools,  resting  on  an  endowment^  the 
two  latter  are  proprietary  schools. 
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Exeter. 


Tiverton. 


Bideford. 


The  Exeter  Middle  School  rejoices  in  magnificent  buildings,  and 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  model  of  a  school  of  that  class,  a  school, 
that  is,  where  children  stay  till  the  age  of  sixteen.  It  sets  the 
children  of  bank  clerks,  commercial  travellers,  small  shopkeepers, 
and  farmers.  The  fees  are  52.  per  annum.  Nearly  all  the  girls 
are  intended  to  earn  their  own  living ;  many  go  on  to  training 
colleges,  many  enter  shops.  I  shall  speak  later  on  about  its  relation 
tp  the  elementary  schools.  This  school  has  occasioned  the  closing 
of  several  inferior  private  schools. 

The  Tiverton  Middle  School,  like  the  Exeter  one,  has  been 
founded  out  of  an  old  charity.  It  appears  to  be  an  excellent 
school,  but  its  funds  do  not  admit  of  so  strong  a  staff  as  the 
Exeter  Middle  School  possesses.  The  resident  teachers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  headmistress,  are  young  women  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  school  itself;  but  the  art  master  and  science  master 
of  the  Technical  School  give  lessons  to  the  pupils.  The  curriculuim 
seems  to  be  a  good  deal  inferior  to  that  of  the  corresponding 
Middle  School  for  Boys,  which  was  formed  out  of  the  same  charity. 
The  girls  learn  no  English  literature  or  composition,  no  mathematics 
and  no  Latin,  all  of  which  are  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  of 
the  boyb ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  boys  learn  no  class-singing,  and 
the  girls  do.  This  school  also  has  led  to  the  closing  ot  Brm* 
inferior  private  schools.  It  would  be  an  improvenaant  in  the  rules 
of  both  the  schools  which  I  have  just  mentioned  if  instruction  in 
the  church  catechism  were  only  given  to  those  who  spedally 
applied  for  it,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  remitted  on  special 
application. 

The  Bible  Christian  Girls'  College  at  Bideford  was  established 
by  the  denomination  of  that  name  with  the  view  of  providing 
education  for  the  children  of  their  own  members,  but  it  is  open 
to  all.  It  has  excellent  premises,  the  greater  part  of  which  have 
been  built  expressly,  being  additions  to  a  superior  private  house. 
There  is,  unfortunately,  a  large  debt  on  the  building,  and  as 
special  reductions  are  made  for  the  daughters  of  mimsters,  the 
fees  which  are  chained  for  day  pupils  are  much  higher  than 
those  of  the  EpiscopalMiddle  School  at  Exeter.  This  is  probably 
the  reason,  joined  to  the  fact  of  its  being  a  Nonconformist  school, 
that  it  has  very  few  day  pupils  (13  out  of  67),  and  is  mainly  a 
boarding  school.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  most  admirable 
institution,  conducted  by  an  educational  enthusiast ;  it  was  the 
one  bright  spot  in  the  educational  darkness  of  I^orth  Devon.  It 
is  virtually  a  Middle  school,  as  the  majority  of  its  scholars,  being 
daughters  of  small  tradesmen,  farmers,  and  very  poor  ministers, 
leave  at  16 ;  but  it  has  a  staff  adequate  to  give  education  up  to  18, 
and  has  prepared  several  pupils  for  the  Cambridge  Higher  LocaL 
It  has  been  chosen  by  the  County  Council,  along  with  the  Middle 
School  at  Tiverton,  as  one  of  the  schools  to  which  to  send  its 
scholarship  girls,  and  a  small  grant  is  made  by  the  Council  for 
instruction  in  cookery. 
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The  fourth  school  of  this  class  on  my  list,  the  girls'  branch  of  stoke, 
the  Stoke  Public  Schools  at  Devonport,  has  not  yet  had  time  to 
show  what  it  can  do,  as  it  is  only  in  the  initial  stage,  but  if  it  is 
as  successful  as  the  sciiool  for  boys  it  will  do  well.  Both  boys' 
and  girls'  schools  were  started  &s  elementary  schools,  but  the 
development  of  board-schools  with  free  education  has  driven 
them  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  secondary  education. 
They  are  about  to  add  a  secondary  departnient  for  girls,  which 
will  give  an  education  similar  to  that  of  the  Middle  schools  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken,  for  the  sum  of  about  1/.  Is.  per  quarter. 
The  school  ap])eared  to  me  to  be  the  only  instance  I  met  with  in 
Devonshire  of  an  active  demand  from  below  for  secondary 
education,  creating  tha  supply.  The  demand  has  come  from  the 
superior  class  of  artizans  employ.ed  in  the  Devonport  dockyards, 
and  a  clever  schoolmaster,  seeing  his  opportunity,  has  been 
allowed  by  the  trustees  of  what  was  originally  a  charity  school 
to  transform  it  into  a  secondary  school,  It  still  has  an  elementary 
department  worked  under  the  Code. 

The  Higher  Grade  Girls'  School   in    Devonport   is  the  only       Hxgbbb 
higher  grade  school  for  girls  in  Devonshire,  though  one  is  shortly       S^* 
to  be  built  in  Plymouth.     It  has  a  good  buildine>  but  bas  only      Schools. 
been   opened    12   months,  so  that  the  results  of  its  work   can         — - 
scarcely  be  gauged.     The  school  differs  from  most  higher  grade  ^^c^onport. 
board  schools  in  that  it  takes  all  the  standards.     I  was  informed 
that  they  have  many  promising  girls^  but  that  the  examination 
for  the  scholarships  offered  by  the  Devonport  High  School  was 
abo^e  the  range  of  their  acquirements.     It  is  also  a  felt  drawback 
that  the  scholarships  do  not  cover  the  whole  fee. 

These  schools  which  I  have  now  briefly  reviewed  are  the  only  Fritaib 
secondary  schools  in  Devonshire  which  are  not  private  ventures.  Schools. 
In  fact,  speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  private  schools  are  ^^ 
the  rule  for  girls  in  Devonshire.  I  have  visited,  either  personally 
or  by  deputy,  65  of  these  schools,  and  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  what  I  have  seen  gives  a  good  general  idea  of  what 
I  have  not  seen.  The  character  of  these  private  schools  differs 
as  widely  as  that  of  the  ladies  who  are  at  the  head  of  thorn. 
Every  shade  of  competency  and  incompetency  is  employed  in  this 
task.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  zeal  and 
faithfulness  with  which  a  number  of  the  private  school-mistresses 
in  Devonshire  are  fulfilling  their  task.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  dispute 
that  good  private  schools,  and  especially  eood  boarding  schools^ 
have  a  special  function  to  fulfil^  and  that  it  will  be  long 
before  they  are  superseded.  But  jet,  as  a  rule,  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  compare  the  private  schools  with  a  good  High 
school.  Very  few  of  them  nave  good  buildings;  very  few 
have  a  thoroughly  educated  staff.  Out  of  70  private  schools 
which  I  either  visited  personally^  or  about  which  I  received  trust- 
%7orthy  information,  I  only  found  seven  which  I  could  class  as 
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excellent;  35  were  probably  fair ;  21  indifferent;  and  7  worth- 
lees.  In  only  five  of  these  schools  had  any  of  the  teachers  had  a 
university  education ;  and  for  a  teacher  to  have  passed  the  Higher 
Locali  or  even  the  College  of  Preceptors*  examination  was  not 
usual.  Only  next  in  importance  to  their  inferiority  in  point  of 
Buildings.         teachers  was  their  inferiority  in  point  of  buildings.'    lliis  is  a 

Subject  which  forces  itself  on  the  attention  of  a  visitor  accustomed 
to  see  elementary  schools.  It  seems  ludicrous  that  while  the  law 
insists  on  trained  teachers  and  ample  breathing  space  for  the 
children  of  the  working-class^  it  should  be  legal  for  any  ignorant 
person  to  open  a  school  for  the  children  of  the  middle  class,  and 
to  asphyxiate  them  in  small  ill-ventilated  rooms.  The  private 
schools  which  I  visited  were  all  held  in  private  houses ;  in  two 
rases  the  mistress  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  inherit  the  premises 
of  a  deceased  High  School ;  in  three  cases  an  additional  house 
was  used  as  well  as  the  dwelling-house  ;  in  only  three  cases  out 
of  63  had  the  houses  been  supplemented  by  schoolrooms  built 
on  purpose ;  and  unfortunately  in  two  of  these  cases  the  large 
and  lofty  schoolroom  was  considered  to  render  class-rooms 
unnecessary.  I  very  frequently  found  basement  rooms  used  as 
schoolrooms ;  thev  are  seldom  unobjectionable.  Too  often,  in 
private  schools,  the  mistress  takes  the  best  room  in  the  house 
for  her  own  drawing-room,  and  crams  the  girls  into  the  dining- 
room  and  a  little  back  parlour,  or  even  into  attics.  To  this  rule 
I  noticed  some  honourable  exceptions. 

Social  distinc-       Out  of  97  schools  about  which  I  have  more  or  less  infoimation, 
ticmsin  17  describe  themselves  as  schools  "for  the  daughters  of  gentle* 

^  *'  men."     Some  of  these  schools  were  started  by  very  competent 

women,  who  were  themselves  superior  to  caste  prejudice.  .  But 
they  have  been  forced  by  the  struggle  for  existence  to  give  way 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  parents,  and  to  advertise  their  schools 
as  caste  schools.  Three  of  these  schools  appeared  to  me  to  be 
good  schools.  The  others  were  generally  described  to  me  as 
**  old-fashioned."  "  Accomplishments,"  it  is  said,  are  well  taught,, 
and  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  French.  The  girls  are 
kindly  treated,  and  the  schoolmistress  boasts  of  their  health. 
The  premises  are  ofken  good  ;  rents  are  low  in  Devonshire,  and 
houses  with  gardens  are  not  difficult  to  get ;  tennis  grounds  are 
frequent.  Yet  even  in  these  schools  for  the  daughters  of 
gentlemen  only,  I  have  occasionally  found  premises  such  aa  no 
inspector  would  pass. 

In  nearly  all  these  schools,  the  mistresses  complained  to  me 
that  the  parents  of  the  class  for  which  they  cater  do  not  take 
their  girls'  education  seriously.  They  fight  against  examinations; 
they  only  care  about  "  accomplishments ; "  they  are  nervously 
anxious  about  the  efiOeot  of  study  on  their  children's  health. 
*^  Dear  Georgina  is  not  strong ;  she  grows  so  fast ;  she  must  not 
be  pressed  ;  "  this  is  the  kind  of  note  which  the  mistress  is  con* 
stantly  receiving  from  the  parents.     There  is  this  much  to  be  said 
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for  the  parents,  that  when  a  girl  is  sent  to  school  at  12  y^ars  old 
wretchedly  prepared  by  a  private  governess,  she  cannot  be 
worked  up  to  pass  the  Cambridge  Junior  without  undue  pressure. 
But  the  one  thing  which  is  furthest  from  the  parents'  under- 
standmg  is  that  the  foundations  of  a  good  education  should  be 
laid  early.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  schoolmistress  yields  to 
this  pt-essure  from  the  parents,  and  contents  herself  with  making 
the  girls  happy  and  comfortable,  and  putting  the  maui  strength 
of  her  teachmg  into  languages  and  "  accomplishments/'  Thus  it 
was  said  to  me  of  one  school  that  <*  it  was  as  good  aa  the  parents 
would  let  it  be."  Anything  in  the  way  of  technical  education  is 
regarded  by  the  parents  of  this  class  with  dislike.  "  Why  should 
''  my  daughter  learn  dress-cutting  ?  she  will  never  have  to  do  it !  '* 
is  the  frequent  objection. 

•ji'^^^j*^^  ^*  ^  difficult  to  over-rate  the  evil  which  this  kind  of 
idle  educaaon,  with  its  unbludijng  assertion  of  caste  exclusive- 
W8S,  must  have  on  the  minus  ux  jij.^  r^^«*-  .  ^-t^^^ views  of  life 
are  not  seen  from  the  windows  of  these  schools;  tnol^ii4.i!r  r^rs*^  ~ 
live  and  quicken  do  not  enter  through  these  doors.  The  prim 
conservatism,  the  fixed  hostility  to  new  ideas  which  characterise 
the  average  British  matron  of  good  position,  are  fostered  in  these 
seminaries.  In  many  cases,  too^  the  restriction  to  the  daughters 
of  gentlemen  only  is  actually  »  fraud,  though  its  nominal  reten- 
tion perpetuates  the  evils  of  class  prejudice.  Many  school- 
mistresses will  take  half-caste  girls,  provided  they  come  from  a 
distance,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  high-caste  girls  forming 
intimacies  with  them  in  their  own  homes.  One  lady  told  me  very 
naively  that  she  had  received  in  this  way  a  tradesman's  daughter 
from  a  distance,  who  was  a  very  nice  girl,  and  became  very 
popular  with  her  schoolfellows;  but  she  was  warned  not  to 
mention  her  home  circumstances.  Thus  in  this  ^'  select "  school 
this  girl  was  being  taught  to  be  ashamed  of  honest  work,  to  blush 
for  her  fiither  and  mother,  and  to  live  a  life  of  concealment  and 
pretence ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  schoolmistress  was  prac- 
tising a  fraud  upon  the  parents  of  the  other  girls.  I  should  call 
this  school  a  school  of  vice. 

I  was  told  in  Plymouth  that  the  tradespeople  are  much  more  Middle-olatfi 
eager  about  the  education  of  their  children  tnan  the  naval  and  w^^ools. 
military  class.  I  should  doubt,  however,  whethez  this  statement 
applies  to  any  general  extent  except  in  Plymouth  and  Exeter^ 
The  schools  which  take  the  daughters  of  tradespeople  have  the 
same  complaint  to  make  as  the  high-class  schools,  that  parents  do 
not  take  tneir  girls'  education  seriously.  There' is  not  indeed' the 
same  resistance  to  examinations,  and  where  examinations  are 
perceived  to  be  a  step  to  earning  a  livelihood,  success  in  them  is 
desired  by  the  parents.  But  the  idea  that  it  does  not  matter 
where  a  child  is  sent  to  in  its  early  years,  and  that  two  years  in 
a  good  (or  indifferent)  boarding-school  on  the  coast  will '' finish  " 
its  education,  is  universal.  The  apathy  of  the  parents  is  the  great 
hindrance  to  the  improvement  of  girls'  education,    I  have  no 
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doubt  that  a  great  advance  has  taken  place  since  the  p  jriod  of 
the  Schools'  Inquiry  Commission.  I  was  often  assured  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations 
had  reformed  the  teaching  in  private  schools.  I  rarely  met  with 
a  school  which  did  not  profess  to  prepare  for  the  Junior  and 
Senior  Locals.  Of  the  53  schools  professing  to  be  secondary 
schools  (but  not  high-caste  schools)  which  I  visited  or  mquired 
about,  I  was  led  to  class  4  as  excellent,  26  as  fau-,  17  as 
indifferent,  and  7  as  worthless.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
I  am  including  in  this  list  the  first  and  second  grade  private 
schools.  In  most  cases  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from 
their  prospectuses,  except  by  their  lees,  as  their  pretensions  are 
generally  the  same.  It  is  a  very  honest  school  which  advertises 
itself  ss  a  Middle  school. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  indifferent  and  worthless  schools 
form  very  nearly  half  the  whole  amount.  Tho  best  schools  are  to 
be  Jniind  ir  ^tv^i^^  ■ii'i'iii  Where  there  are  High  schools,  and 
-ilim  ^.^xSot  you  get  from  those  centres  of  light,  the  greater  is  the 
educational  darkness.  The  nadir  is  reached  in  the  little  country 
towns  from  which  no  public  secondary  school  can  be  attended 
even  by  railway.  I  must  describe  one  of  these^  that  the 
Commission  may  understand  what  survivals  still  exist  in  Devonshire. 
In  a  countiT  town  of  about  3^000  inhabitants,  I  was  assured  by 
the  vicar  that  there  was  an  excellent  girls'  school,  perfectly 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  town.  On  visiting  it,  I  found  a 
head-mistress  with  the  appearance  and  accent  of  a  cook;  her 
misfortunes^  she  told  me^  had  driven  her  to  school-keepii^,  but 
she  was  assisted  by  a  lady  with  a  very  high  degree,  which  turned 
out  to  be  the  London  matriculation.  She  was  teaching  over  30 
girls'  in  two  wretched  little  garrets  over  an  outhouse,  the  roof  of 
which  I  could  almost  touch  with  my  hand,  approached  by  a 
dangerous  staircase.  The  prospectus  for  this  school  comprised 
almost  every  subject  ever  taught  in  schools,  and  the  fees  for  day- 
pupils  for  the  ordin<iry  course,  along  with  drawing,  painting,  and 
German,  amounted  to  14/.  148.  per  annum,  only  6^.  less  than  is 
paid  in  most  of  the  best  High  schools  in  the  country.  In  a  similar 
school  in  another  country  place  I  found  MagnalPs  Questions  and 
Brewer's  Guide  to  Science  still  in  use ;  and  it  was  easy  to  gauge 
the  attainments  of  the  teacher  when  she  said,  with  a  smile  which 
was  intended  to  be  sardonic,  "  I  suppose  Government  wants  to 
''  make  all  the  education  elementary  I  ' 

These,  however,  were  the  worst  schools,  and  form  a  compara- 
tively small  class.  In  many  other  schools,  which  on  account  of 
the  inferiority  of  their  premises  or  the  slender  attainments  of 
their  teachers  I  could  only  class  as  fair,  there  were  strong 
evidences  of  earnestness  in  work,  and  a  desire  to  do  all  that  was 
possible  to  improve  the  school.  These  teachers  all  complained  of 
the  short  time  which  children  spent  at  secondary  schools,  and  tho 
early  age  at  which  they  are  taken  away.  It  is  next  to  impossible 
to  do  anything  with  a  badly  prepared  child  in  two  years  of  school 
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Kfe.     I  think  it  right  here  to  introduce  the  evidence  of  a  par-  IndifEer«nc«  of 

ticnlarly  intelligent  teacher  in  Plymouth,  who  in  answer  to  tlie  P^^**- 

question,  ''Do    parents    refuse    to    take  their  girls'   education 

seriously,"  says,  "  I  beg  to  say  most  emphatically,  No  I     There 

'*  are  some  cases,  of  course,  about  one  per  cent.,  say ;  but  the 

'*  majority  are  in    earnest  in    desiring  to  Airther    their  girls* 

''  education  according  to  their  own  theories  of  what  is  right.   .     .     . 

'*  Some  parents,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  have  afforded  me 

"  invaluable  help  in  training  their  children,  and  they  are  hardly 

^*  ever  indifferent,  though  frequently   mistaken."     This  opinion 

is  valuable,  but  it   is  in  direcc  contradiction  to  almost  all   the 

answers  I  received,  which  were  practically  imanimous  in  asserting 

that  parents  do  not  regard  the  mental  training  of  girls  as  a  matter 

of  serious  importance.     Day  pupils  are  kept  from  school  for  the 

most  trifling  pretexts,  a?,  for  example,  that  a  relation  has  come  to 

visit  them.     Many  teachers  expressed  a  wish  for  a  compulsory 

attendance  regulation  for  secondary  schools.     In  some  of  the  more 

stagnant  country   towns,  I  was  assured  that  parents  who  have 

good  means,  and  could  well  afford  to  keep  their  girls  at  school  till 

18,  will  often  take  them  away  at  12  years  old,  and  allow  them  to 

frow  up  in  idleness.  This  statement  ^vas  denied  in  other  places, 
ut  it  was  made  so  frequently,  and  on  such  good  authority,  that 
I  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  to  some  extent  true  in  what  I  may  call 
the  darker  districts  of  Devonshire. 

As  private  governesses  are  still  so  much  used  in  Devonshire,  it  Small  schools, 
is  not  surprising  that  the  very  small  school,  where  the  mistress 
takes  about  12  pupils,  is  still  in  great  favour,  and  is  to  be  found 
almost  everywhere.  It  is  in  fact  an  extension  of  the  private 
governess  idea.  The  schools  are  thou^ht  to  combine  the  advan- 
tages of  seclusion  from  vulgarity  with  individual  attention  to 
the  health  and  dispositions  of  the  pupils.  And  when  they  are 
conducted,  as  they  sometimes  are,  by  a  clever  woman  who  has 
some  other  sources  of  income,  and  who  takes  to  teaching  more 
from  the  love  of  it,  than  for  the  mere  sake  of  a  livelihood,  they 
doubtless  fulfil  these  expectations.  But  it  is  obvious  that  12 
children  of  different  ages  cannot  be  well  classed  under  one  or  two 
teachers,  while  they  lose  the  stimulus  of  learning  with  numbers. 
Sometimes  too,  where  the  mistress  is  entirely  dependent  on  her 
school  for  her  living,  the  teaching  is  carried  on  in  rooms  so  small 
that  they  would  be  insanitary  even  for  a  small  number  of 
children. 

It  will  be  observed,  if  the  returns  sent  to  the  Commission  are  Elementary 
studied,  that  the  elementary  school  teacher  is  putting  forth  his  f!?5?L^ 
sickle  into  the  secondary  school  harvest.  He  thinks  that  it  will 
be  more  profitable  to  teach  for  a  fee  and  to  take  boarders  than  to 
teach  for  a  salary.  He  marries  a  certificated  teacher,  and  thus 
secures  an  unpaid  assistant.  His  heroic  wife  runs  the  house, 
rears  the  offspring,  and  takes  a  good  share  of  the  teaching. 
Undoubtedly  their  knowledge  of  educational  method  gives  them 
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ail  advonlage  over  ladies  whose  mlsfbrtunes  haTe  driven  them  to 
.  J  echool  keeping.  But  with  one  or  two  exceptions  in  cases  o£ 
schools  conducted  by  teachers  of  special  ability,  I  have  not  found 
these  schools  taking  a  good  position.  Before  the  lower  middle 
class  is  handed  over  to  the  elementary  school  teacher,  it  is  desir* 
able  that  he  himself  should  know  something  more  of  higher 
education  than  the  ordinary  training  college  gives  him. 

One  question  which  suggests  itself  irresistibly  after  visiting  the 
girls'  schooL)  of  Devonshire  is,  whether  it  is  not  possible  at  least 
to  slop  at  once  the  creation  of  any  more  ineflScient  schools  by 
passing  some  simple  measure  to  hinder  any  unqualified  person 
from  setting  up  a  school. 

Tbchhical         My  account  of  the  provision  of  Secondary  Education  for  girls 
iNSTRucTioy.  J^  Devonshire  would  not  be  complete  without  some  notice  of  the 

work  of  the  County  Council,  the  Technical  Schools,  and  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  classes.  I  fear  that  I  may  seem  to  have  dealt 
at  undue  lergth  with  the  question  of  the  provision  of  secondary 
schools,  and  its  relation  to  the  caste  problem.  But  I  became 
convinced,  before  I  had  been  long  in  Devonshire,  that  this  was 
the  subject  which  most  needed  investigation,  and  therefore  I 
devoted  to  it  the  greater  part  of  tlie  very  brief  time  at  my 
disposal.  I  was  aware  too  that  the  subject  of  technical  instruc- 
tion would  be  dealt  with  by  abler  hands  than  mine.  I  shall 
therefore  give  as  briefly  as  possible  the  impressions  which  I  was 
able  to  gather. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  if  it  may  be  said  of  England  in  general 
that  people  do  not  care  about  education,  but  that  they  are  begin- 
ning to  care  about  an  education  which  id  seen  to  lead  directly  up 
to  bread-and-butter,  it  may  be  said  of  Devonshire  that  {)eople  do 
not  care  about  edncation,  but  there  is  a  hope  that  they  will  soon 
begin  to  care  about  bread-and-butter  education.  This  hope  lies 
in  the  educational  work  of  the  County  Council  and  the  Technical 
Schools.  It  is  true  that  when  one  considers  the  general  inade- 
quacy in  kind  of  the  provision  for  girls'  education  in  Devonshire, 
there  is  something  almost  comic  in  the  accident  which  put  it  in 
the  power  ot  the  County  Council  to  provide  technical  instruction 
and  the  educational  ladder,  but  not  secondary  education.  It 
seems  deplorable  that  it  should  be  obliged  to  spend  its  money  in 
making  laddered,  while  the  children  on  the  shelf  to  which  it  is 
County  council  proposed  to  climb  are  educationally  starving,  and  in  providing 
scholarships,     technical  education  before  the  foundations  of  a  good  scheme  of 

secondary  education  have  been  laid.  At  present  the  only  schools 
which  the  County  Council  can  use  for  the  girls  who  have  won  its 
Bcholarsliips,  are  the  Bible  Christian  Girls'  Collie  at  Bideford, 
and  the  Tiverton  Middle  School,  these  being  the  only  schools  not 
conducted  for  private  profit  which  take  boarders.  To  these 
schools  the  County  Council  gives  a  grant  of  25L  a  year  to  support 
the   teaching  of  cookery.     Nine  girls  are  now  receiving  their 
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education  there  at  tlie  expense  of  the  council,  and  they  are  well 
reported  of.  The  girls  have  equal  chances  with  the  boys  in  com« 
peting  for  these  scholarships,  but  the  boys  get  them  in  the  pro- 
portion of  more  than  3  to  1.  This  probably  points  to  the  fact 
that  in  elementary  education^  as  in  secondary,  parents  do  not  take 
their  girls'  education  seriously.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  judge  of  the 
effects  of  the  County  Council  scholarship  scheme^  but  no  doubt  it 
will  prove  a  great  stimulus  to  elementary  education  in  Devonshire. 

It  is  also  too  early  as  yet  for  any  positive  verdict  on  the  hope-  Evening 
ful  work  of  liie  evening  continuation  schools,  carried  on  partly  ^^*®*' 
under  the  Education  Department,  partly  under  the  County  Council. 
There  is  scarcely  a  village  in  Devonshire  where  the  work  of  the 
Council  in  the  form  either  of  ^cienr.e  classes,  dairy  clfisses,  horti- 
culture, wood-carving,  cookery,  nursing,  or  dressmaking,  has  not 
penetrated.  In  the  girls'  evening  school  at  Exmouth,  the  number 
of  applications  for  admission  was  so  great  that  many  had  to  be 
refused.  In  the  dairy  classes  the  farmers'  daughters  in  remote 
villages  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  principles  of  their 
craft,  and  are  shown  that  knowledge  can  get  25  per  cent,  more 
cream  from  a  given  quantity  of  milk  than  ignorance  and  custom. 
Interest  and  attention  are  being  aroused,  and  these  are  the  forces 
which  must  be  got  to  work  before  there  can  be  any  real  improve- 
ment in  secondary  education.  Though  the  work  at  present  is 
largely  experimental,  and  though  it  naturally  has  many  critics 
who  can  expose  its  weak  points,  I  cherish  the  hope  that  when  the 
farmers  and  small  tradespeople  see  that  knowledge  leads  up  to 
profit,  they  will  be  more  willing  to  invest  money  in  the  education 
of  their  daughters. 

The  Technical  Schools  are  chiefly  attended  by  pupil-teachers,  or  Technical 
others  who  arc  seeking  knowledge  as  a  means  of  improving  their  •<5^®<'^* 
livelihood.  Their  art  classes  are  often  attended  by  young  ladies 
who  have  been  to  secondary  schools ;  but  it  is  not  often  that  the 
science  or  manual  instruction  clashes  are  attended  by  pupils  of  that 
description.  In  Exeter  the  interesting  experiment  has  been  made 
of  uniting  Technical  College  with  University  Extension  work  under 
one  principal,  an  experiment  mainly  due  to  the  private  efEorts  of  a 
lady  who  devotes  herself  to  the  spread  of  education.  In  this  way  the 
college  is  able  to  supply  the  literary  instruction  which  is  unavoidably 
absent  from  the  scheme  of  merely  technical  colleges,  and  to  open 
up  aU  kinds  of  intellectual  paths  for  those  who  love  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake.  It  is  hoped  that  in  time  it  will  do  the  work  of  a 
local  university  college  without  the  expense  of  a  resident  staff.  At 
present  it  does  not  supply  all  the  technical  instruction  which 
might  be  desired  by  joung  ladies  who  have  left  school,  as  there 
are  no  cookery  classes,  and  dressmaking  is  not  taught,  because 
there  are  classes  for  that  object  at  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association.  There  is  a  large  telegraphy  class  at  the  Technical 
College,  in  connexion  with  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute.  All  the 
classes  at  the  Technical  College  are  open  to  girls  as  well  as  boys, 
and  a  restriction  as  to  age  prevents  the  college  from  encroaching 
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on  the  province  of  secondary  schools.  The  University  Extension 
lectures  are  almost  exclusively  attended  by  ladies  ;  the  audiences 
are  large,  and  last  year,  for  two  courses  of  historical  lectures,  60 
papers  were  sent  in  weekly,  and  the  results  of  the  examination 
were  good. 

Tlie  Tiverton  Technical  School,  which  is  just  building  new 
premises,  has  been  working  at  technical  education  for  20  years^ 
and  now  the  County  Council  is  usefully  augmenting  its  power?.  It 
aims  at  helping  scholars  of  all  sorts,  though  its  first  object  is  to 
help  artisans  and  develop  local  industries.  It  hopes  to  have  classes 
affiliated  witli  the  middle-class  schools.  I  was  informed  that 
though  young  ladies  do  not  use  the  institution  to  any  great  extent^ 
it  is  there  for  them  if  they  chose  to  use  it. 

In  some  cases  there  appears  to  be  a  danger,  which  has  occurred 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  that  the  technical  schools  may  be 
largely  used  as  secondary  schools  for  children,  instead  of  as  continua- 
tion schools  for  those  who  have  left  school.  I  regarded  this  as> 
outside  the  scope  of  my  inquiry,  and  I  mention  it  here  only  as  a 
proof  of  the  urgent  need  which  there  is  to  catch  the  wanderin;^ 
comets  of  secondary  education  which  are  now  let  loose  in  England, 
and  harness  them  to  some  workable  solar  system. 

With  regard  to  University  Extension  lectures  in  Devonshire 
generally,  though  they  only  succeed  in  places  where  there  is  a 
large  middle-class  population,  and  though  one  never  hears  of 
their  being  attended  by  large  classes  of  working  men  as  they  are 
in  the  North,  I  believe  that  they  are  doing  a  great  work  in 
creating  an  educational  atmosphere.  The  great  problem  in 
Devonshire,  as  in  England  everywhere,  is  to  get  people  to  care 
about  education;  and  one  powerful  means  of  doing  this  is  to 
bring  them  into  personal  contact  with  men  who,  in  addition  to 
sound  training,  have  enthusiasm  for  their  subjects.  And  if  we 
wish  to  catch  our  fish,  we  must  bait  our  hooka  with  what  the  fish 
will  take. 

The  demand  I   now   pass   on   to    the   question   which   stands   first   on  my 

for  Secondary    instructions,  how  far  girls  from  elementary  schools  demand,  and 
to^rai**^''*  ""^     make  good   use   of,  such    education    as   is  at  present  provided. 

Speaking  generally,  there  is  no  such  demand  in  Devonshire.  The 
response  to  the  offer  of  gcholarships  by  the  County  Council  has 
been  small  on  the  part  of  boys,  very  email  indeed  on  the  part  of 
girls.  Except  in  Devonport  and  Exeter,  there  are  no  scholarships 
leading  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the  High  schools.  The 
Plymouth  and  Exeter  High  Schools  do  not  offer  any,  but  at 
Exeter  the  Middle  school  gives  two  exhibitions  tenable  at  places 
of  higher  education.  Occasionally,  an  ambitious  parent  will  send 
Plymouth.        ou  a  girl  from   the   elementary   schools   to  the  Plymouth  High 

School,  but  the  experience  of  the  headmistress  is  that  the 
abilities  of  such  girls  are  seldom  equal  to  their  ambitions  ;  and  she 
added  that  it  was  no  real  kindness  to  take  them  out  of  their  class. 
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when  their  gifts  were  not  above  the  average.    The  Devonport  High  De^onport 

School  offers  two  scholarships  every  year.     The  scholars,  I  was 

told,  are  generally  disappomting  ;  they  work  badly,  and  it  seems 

impossible  to  overtake  their  lack  of  home  culture.     The  scholar- 

shipe  are  taken  here  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve ;  they  are 

not  confined  to  elementary  schools,  and  the  8um  does  not  entirely 

cover  the  fee ;  the  difference  has  to  be  paid  by  the  parents,  and 

this   has   frequently  been   a  check   to  children  from  the  board 

schools,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  about  the  examination,  which  I 

mentioned  before.     Some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  fact 

that  the  Higher  Grade  board-school  has  only  been  opened  a  year. 

The  Episcopal  Middle  School  at  Exeter  offers  eight  scholarships  Exeter. 

yearly,  some  confined  to  elementary  schools,  others  not     There  is 

the  greatest  difiGiculty  in  finding  candidates  from  the  elementary 

schools,  and  the  headmistress  speke  of  the  mistake  which  it  was 

to  encourage  vain  ambition.    When  found,  the  elementary  scholars 

are  so  ill-trained  and  so  little  accustomed  to  think  that  they  have 

to  be  taught  by  themselves  for  a  year  before  they  are  fit  to  learn 

with  the  others.   One  of  the  charities  which  supply  the  scholarships 

to  this  school,  sends  poor  middie-clnss  children,  and  although  they 

are  not  admitted  by  examination,  and  consequently  not  picked,  it 

is  found  that  they  value  education  more.    At  Tiverton,  it  is  stated  Tiverton, 

that  the  demand   for  secondary  education  has  greatly  increased 

since  the  establishment  of  the  girls'  middle  school ;  prls  from  the 

elementary  schools  come  in  large  numbers.     Here  the  verdict  of 

the  headmistress  was  that  girls  of  this  class  do  well,  make  fair 

progress,  and  frequently  become  pupil  teachers.     Similarly  the 

headmistress  of  the  Bible   Christian  Girls'  College  at  Bideford 

declared  that  the  girls  from  elementary  schools  were  not  mechanical, 

that  they  were  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances,  and 

that  they  came  on  well.     It  must  he  borne  in   mind  that  the 

standard  of  comparison  in  these  last  two  institutions,  which  are  in 

an  agricultural  district,  and  receive  only  children  of  very  limited 

opportunities,  is  necessarily  lower.     Elsewhere  the  testimony  was 

ail  but  universal  that  the  girls  from  elementary  schools,  though 

advanced  in  arithmetic  and  spelling,  are  utterly  mechanical,  do 

not  know  how  to  use  their  brains,  do  not  know  when  to  multiply 

and  when  to  divide,  besides  suffering  from  a  scheme  of  education 

which   has   taught   them   no   liistory   and    no   geography.     One 

headmistress  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  she  would  rather  have 

girls  from  second-rate  private  schools,  as  they  had  received  more 

personal  attention.     Similar  statements  are   made  in  all  parts  of 

the    country,  and   point   to   the   two   great   weaknesses   of  our 

elementary  school  system,  the  large  classes  which  are  allowed, 

and  the  inadequate  training  of  the  teachercii. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  the  upper  flight  of  the  educa- 
tional ladder  is  not  provided  in  Devonshire  ;  there  are  no  scholar- 
ships from  any  girls'  schools  to  the  universities.  Many  girls  both 
from  the  High  schools  and  the  best  private  schools  have  success- 
fully   competed    for  open   scholarships.     I    need   not   say   that 
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university  scholarships  are  earnestly  desired  for  their  schools  by 
the  High  school  headmistresses. 

1  have  reported  the  statements  made  above  about  elementary 
scholars,  not  with  the  view  of  deprecating  the  provision  of  educa- 
tional hidders,  which  ought  always  to  exist,  but  because  good  and 
needful  as  they  are,  they  are  not  the  most  urgent  need  at  present. 
The  urgent  need  of  the  county,  as  regards  the  education  of  girls, 
is  Middle  schools.  I  gay  Middle  schools,  not  because  High  schools 
are  not  also  needed,  but  because  the  well-to-do  classes  can  send 
their  daughters  to  good  boarding  schools,  but  the  class  who 
cannot  afiord  to  do  that  are  exactly  the  class  who  suffer  most  from 
the  inadequate  provision  (in  kind)  of  secondary  education  in  the 
smaller  towns.  I  may  remark  in  passing  that  therd  are  two  towns 
of  over  10,000  inhabitants,  Barnstable  and  Tiverton,  and  five  of 
over  or  about  8,000  (Tavistock,  Exmouth,  Newton  Abbott,  Teign- 
niouth,  nnd  llfracombe,)  where  there  is  no  public  girls'  High 
school ;  and  whenever  it  is  recognised  that  ^*  a  good  and  cheap 
'*  education,  brought  to  their  own  doors,"  is  one  of  the  rights  of 
citizens,  those  towns  will  have  High  schools.  But  the  most 
pressing  need  at  present  is  for  schools  which  give  an  education 
up  to  the  age  of  16.  It  might  seem  that  a  Middle  school  with  a 
higher  department  attached  would  meet  the  need3  of  the  two 
sections  ot  the  middle  class.  The  difficulties  which  are  said  to 
beget  this  plan  in  boys*  schools,  do  not,  I  think,  apply  to  girls' 
schools ;  and  experienced  teachers  have  assured  me  that  even 
preparation  for  the  university  can  be  successfully  carried  on  in  an 
upper  department  of  a  good  middle  school,  because  older  girls^ 
who  have  been  well  tauglit  from  the  beginning,  can  vanguish  a 
new  subject  in  months  instead  of  years.  And  in  the  Bible 
Christian  College  at  Bideford  the  plan  is  in  actual  working,  for 
though  there  is  no  separate  department  for  higher  education, 
there  is  a  staff  adequate  to  prepare  girls  for  the  Higher  Local,  or 
even  for  the  universities,  and  a  few  girls  stay  till  18.  But  here 
the  girls  are  all  of  one  caste ;  the  great  objection  in  most  cases 
would  be  thcx5aste  difficulty.  Parents  of  the  upper  middle  class 
would  hardly  be  induced  to  send  their  children  to  a  school  which 
was  professedly  a  Middle  school.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  wise 
course  not  to  adopt  the  name  "Middle  school,"  which  at  once 
suggest  class  distuictions,  but  as  has  been  done  at  Ashburton,  to 
call  the  school  a  High  school,  and  endeavour  to  develope  it  on 
those  lines.  But  this  alone  would  not  overcome  the  caste  difficulty ; 
there  would  need  to  be  the  influence  and  example  of  social  leaders 
to  make  such  schools  a  success. 

With  regard  to  the  question  whether  it  would  be  better  to  add 
a  technical  side  to  the  ordinary  schools,  or  to  supply  special  schools 
with  a  curriculum  leading  up  to  the  practice  of  the  h^^n^^  &^ts, 
&c.,  I  found  the  private  school-mistresses  in  Devonshire  to  be 
almost  unanimous  that  technical  education  is  impossible  during 
school  life,  as  preparation  for  examinations  takes  up  all  the  time 
it  is  possible  to  give.     The  few  answers  of  an  opposite  nature 
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which  I  received  Trcre  from  the  headmistresses  of  High  Schools. 
They  were  in  favour  of  a  technical  side  for  secondary  schools ; 
they  would  like  to  see  manual  training  introduced,  and  Kinder- 
garten occupations  followed  up  through  all  ages  in  suitable 
development*.  In  the  Exeter  High  School,  needlework  and 
cookery  are  already  introduced^  and  the  school  has  an  admir- 
able chemical  laboratory.  But  the  girls  who  are  going  in  for 
examinations  are  discouraged  from  taking  up  these  things.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  girls  who  go  in  for  examinations 
are  the  minority  in  most  schools.  The  head-mistress  at  Exeter 
was  in  favour  of  an  extremely  elastic  curriculum  ft^r  girls,  and 
told  me  that  in  lier  school  almost  every  girl  had  a  different  time- 
table. The  frequent  failure  of  girls'  health  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  16,  which  is  said  to  be  very  marked  in  some  paris  of 
Devonshire,  was  alleged  to  be  one  great  reason  for  this  elasticity. 
There  was  a  general  ngreement  that  the  girls  who  are  preparing 
for  serious  examinations  have  no  time  for  technical  suhjects. 

On  the  question  whether  technical  education  could  be  better 
given  in  a  central  institution  or  in  the  schools  themselves,  there 
was  great  difference  of  opinion^  some  maintaining  tiiat  it  was 
difficult  to  maintain  discipline  when  the  int^truction  of  the  school 
was  under  different  heads,  others  seeing  no  difficulty  about  it. 
The  circumstances  of  some  towns,  Torquay  for  example,  would 
make  it  very  difficult  for  a  central  school  to  serve  all  classes 
without  great  waste  of  time.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  wants 
of  all  social  classes  can  be  supplied  in  a  single  technical  institution, 
even  under  the  caste  system,  since  young  ladies  can  attend  in  the 
dayiime,  and  the  working  class  can  only  attend  in  the  evening. 
Many  mistresses  said  that  though  it  was  not  possible  to  get 
technical  education  in  during  school  hours,  it  was  next  to  impos- 
sible to  hope  for  its  being  taken  after  after  a  girl  had  left  school  ; 
tennis,  riding,  and  other  amusements  were  so  absorbing,  and 
parents  indifferent  or  even  hostile  to  their  daughters  learning  such 
things.  Altogether  the  subject  is  still  so  little  tried  in  Devon- 
shire, that  I  do  not  think  I  have  learned  anything  on  the  question 
as  to  how  a  system  of  technical  education  for  girls  should  be 
organised,  regard  being  had  for  the  varying  wants  of  the  social 
strata  in  urban  and  rural  districts. 

With  regard  to  the  provision  of  scholarships,  I  heard  the  opinion  Provision  of 
expressed  by  an  elementary  teacher  of  good  standing  that  the  scholarRhips. 
amount  of  maintenance  scholarships   at  present  offered  by  the 
county   council,   30/.,  was   not   sufficient,   that    10/.   more    was 
needed. 

The  demand  for   the  Secondary  Education  of  girls  is  much  'I'^e  demand 
smaller  all  over  Devonshire  than  it  is  for  boys.     It   is  increasing  Edu^ioiffn^ 
wherever  a  better  education  is  given.     The  causes  of  the  small  the  country. 
demand  are  likely  to  be  permanent  until  a  widespread  system  of 
good  education  shall  have  produced  a  different  class  of  parents. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  figures  showing  the  proportion  of  Education  and 
girls  from  secondary  schools  who  are  intended  to  earn  their  living,  *  ^-c*^**'- 
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but  as  a  general  rule  I  think  It  will  be  found  that  where  girls 
pay  12/.  a  year  or  under  for  school  they  are  intended  to  work,  and 
where  they  pay  over  that  they  are  intended  to  get  married.  When 
they  are  intended  for  the  latter  career  of  course  no  attempt 
whatever  is  made  to  train  them  for  it,  but  more  stress  is  laid  on 
the  piano,  guitar,  mandoline,  water-colour-painting,  and  French. 

As  of  all  the  possibilities  which  lie  before  a  girl,  the  most 
probable  is  that  she  will  be  the  mistress  of  a  house  and  will  be 
concerned  with  the  training  of  the  young,  it  might  seem  that  the 
preparation  for  life-career  might  be  more  uniform  in  the  case  of 
girls  than  in  the  case  of  boys,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
considerations  mentioned  above  suggest  that  it  should  be  more 
elastic.  If  the  chief  problem  be,  as  it  seems  to  me  to  be,  to  train 
the  judgment,  then  it  is  a  question  whether  the  rigorous  classical 
training  which  boys  get  and  the  responsibilities  which  are  put  upon 
them  in  public  school  life,  do  not  do  more  to  train  the  judg- 
ment, intellectually  and  practically,  than  anything  which  is  as  yet 
met  with  in  girls'  schools.  We  so  frequently  see  women  either 
deficient  in  the  power  to  assimilate  new  ideas,  or  suffering  from 
voracity  in  absorbing  them ;  we  have  on  the  one  hand  the  British 
matron  comme  ilfautyOn  the  other  hand  the  New  Woman.  I 
imagine  that  a  wise  school  ought  to  be  able  to  develop  the 
independent  intellectual  life,  while  at  the  same  time  supplying  the 
ballast  which  shall  prevent  a  girl  from  becoming  the  sport  of 
•ideas.  But  these  are  questions  for  the  practical  educator,  on 
'Which  my  Devonshire  experience  throws  very  little  light. 

lilixed  schools.       The  whole  of  the  questions  relating  to  mixed  schools  of  girls 

and  boys  are  out  of  the  range  of  practical  politics  in  Devonshire. 
The  parents  of  the  well-to-do  class,  who  have  not  yet  accepted 
public  schools  for  girls,  would  regard  mixed  classes  with  abhor- 
rence. If  you  find  a  mixed  school  in  Devonshire  (except  for  very 
little  children),  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  it  is  a  third  grade  school 
socially.  In  one  very  genteel  school  in  a  very  genteel  watering- 
place,  I  was  told  that  the  little  boys  and  girls  were  kept  in  mixed 
classes  till  1 1  years  old  when  the  school  was  first  started,  but  the 
parents  insisted  on  their  being  separated  as  early  as  six.  ^s  a 
rule  they  work  together  till  8  or  10.  Nothing  useful  could  be 
learned  in  Devonshire  on  a  subject  about  whidi  there  was  no 
experience. 

I  have  already  answered  the  question  as  to  the  mixture  of 
social  classes  in  Devonshire.  Broadly  speaking,  it  is  not  yet  an 
accepted  fact,  and  whero  the  villa  resident  class  send  their 
daughters  to  a  public  school,  it  generally  means  that  they  have 
pretty  well  got  possession  of  the  school,  and  that  tradesmen  send 
their  daughters  elsewhere.  Still  the  idea  is  making  progress,  and 
where  the  High  schools  have  been  long  established,  it  is  reported 
that  social  prejudice  is  diminishing. 

I  understand  that  by  the  problem  of  enabling  children  to  pass 
through  the  several  stages  of  education,  is  meant  chiefly  their 
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transferenQe  from  elementary  to  upper  schools.  I  should  think 
the  answer  would  be  that  it  is  easier  to  transfer  girls  to  a  High 
school  than  boys  to  a  classical  school.  But  both  sexes  must  be 
at  a  disadvantage  for  some  time^  owing  to  their  knowing  so  little 
of  many  things  which  are  learned  in  Middle  or  High  schools, 
while  they  are  advanced  in  arithmetic.  The  difficulty  of  classify- 
ing children  from  elementary  schools  was  complained  of  to  me 
by  all  sorts  of  mistresses.  Girls  from  elementary  schools  in 
Devonshire  are.  under  a  special  disadvantage,  because  they  learn 
no  geography,  and  no  history. 

Time  did  not  permit  me  to  obtain  any  data  for  comparing  the  ^<^^  ov 
cost  of  girls'  schools  with  that  of  boys',  nor  can  I  give  any  facts  *^^^j^^* 
about  the  salaries  of  assistant  mistresses  in  private  schools.  The 
generally  low  qualifications  of  these  teachers,  and  the  competition 
amongst  schools,  suggest  low  salaries.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
scale  of  assistant  mistresses'  salaries  affects  the  quality  of  the 
education  given  in  High  schools,  as  I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  a 
body  of  teachers  anywhere  who  give  more  value  for  the  money 
than  the  assistants  in  girls'  High  schools.  Still,  the  amount  of 
salary  offered  must  influence  the  candidates  for  these  posts,  and 
the  most  highly  trained  teachers,  such  as  ladies  who,  in  addition 
io  a  university  course,  have  been  to  a  secondary  training  college, 
must  fall  to  the  schools  which  offer  most 

I  was  informed  that  parents  in  Devonshire  generally  will  not  Boys  versus 
pay  as  high  fees  for  girls  as  for  boys.  In  the  north  of  England,  P*"'** 
m  places  where  employment  for  boys  is  readily  got,  it  is  observed 
that  parents  will  sometimes  send  their  girls  to  a  more  expensive 
school  than  the  one  to  which  they  send  their  boys,  in  hopes  of 
securing  social  advantages  for  them  with  a  view  to  marriage. 
Probably  this  sometimes  obtains  in  Devonshire  also. 

The  question  as  regards  the  generosity  of  local  authorities  is  ^^f^cal  antho- 
easily  answered,  since  with  the  exception  of  the  County  Council,  ^ 
local  authorities  in  Devonshire  do  nothing  for  education,  either 
for  boys  or  girls. 

I  have  already  shown  that  girls'  High  schopls  are  suffering  from  Competitioii 
the  competition  of  cheaper  schools,  and  also,  though  to  a  less  ■<^'^o<'«- 
extent,  from  the  competition  of  dearer  schools,  which  still  attract 
from  social  reasons.  Speaking  generally,  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  private  schools  is  their  dearness.  A  girl  who  is 
learning  French,  Latin,  mathematics,  class  singing,  and  g}rm- 
nastics  at  a  good  High  school,  pays  generally  about  15/.  a  year. 
But  at  most  of  the  Devonshire  private  schools  she  would  have  to 
pay  from  18  to  25  or  even  30  guineas  a  year  for  the  same 
subjects.  (I  am  taking  as  a  standard  what  is  paid  for  girls  over 
14*.)  One  would  not  quarrel  with  higher  prices  for  a  superior 
article,  but  except  in  the  six  really  superior  schools  of  which  I 

*  Th«  totals  would  be  higher  if  I  took  Geiman  icMtead  of  Latin,  as  German  must 
"be  taQ||[ht  by  a  foreign  gOTemess,  whereas  Latin  is  generaUj  administered  by  one  of 
ihe  resident  English  tethers. 
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have  previously  spoken,  these  prices  are  paid  for  Inferior  teaching 
in  inferior  i)remi8e9.  If  the  fees  are  lower  than  High  school  fees, 
it  is  on  almost  certain  indication  that  tlie  school  is  a  Middle  or 
a  third  grade  school.  There  is,  however,  considerable  variety  in 
the  fees  according  to  the  district.  In  Devonport  the  High  school 
suffers  from  the  competition  of  cheaper  schools,  and  there  is  only 
one  which  manages  to  hold  its  own  with  equal  terms.  In 
Plymouth,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  at  least  five  schools  which 
are  dearer  ihan  the  High  school,  one  of  them  (a  "  select  "  school) 
reaching  the  sum  of  30/.  per  annum  for  day  pupils  taking  the 
subjects  1  have  mentioned.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  prejudice  against  public  schools  which  exists  in  Plymouth 
society.  In  Exeter  there  are  two  schools  whose  fees  for  day- 
pupils  add  up  to  a  higher  sum  than  the  High  school  terms,  one  is 
a  ^'  select  "  school,  the  other  a  Nonconformist.  In  Torquay  some 
select  schools  which  existed  before  the  High  school  have  been 
suppressed  by  its  establishment,  but  the  large  support  given  by 
the  tradespeople  to  one  excellent  private  school,  kept  by  Noncon- 
formists, enables  it  to  compete  with  the  High  school  at  actually 
higher  terms. 

Still,  as  a  rule,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  wherever  the 
influence  of  a  High  school  extends  fees  have  been  reduced ;  thus 
the  chief  secondary  girls'  school  in  Crediton  has  reduced  its  fees, 
doubtless  because  girls  now  go  by  train  from  Crediton  to  Exeter 
High  school.  Certainly  it  will  be  found  that  where  there  is  no 
competition  of  public  schools,  there  education  is  dearest.  In 
North  Devon,  for  example,  where  there  are  no  High  schools,  fees 
are  at  their  highest.  In  Ilfracombe,  second  grade  schools  charge 
more  than  High  school  terms,  and  a  day  pupil  may  pay  as  much  as 
361.  per  annum  for  the  privilege  of  learning  in  a  "select"  school 
the  same  number  of  subjects  as  a  High  school  teaches  for  15/. 
Ashburton  and  South  Molton,  two  country  towns  of  about  3,000 
inhabitants,  furnish  a  striking  proof  of  the  effect  of  establishing  a 
good  public  school.  In  Ashburton,  where  there  is  a  High  school, 
the  private  schools  only  venture  to  ask  3/.  or  4Z.  a  year ;  while  at 
South  Molton,  where  there  is  no  competition,  13/.  135.  would 
have  to  be  paid  for  an  education  no  whit  superior.  It  will  be 
understood  that  the  figures  I  quote  do  not  represent  the  nominal 
fees  charged  in  private  schools,  which  often  appear  very  low  ;  but 
by  adding  in  the  subjects  which  are  taken  in  an  ordinary  High 
school  course,  but  which  are  almost  invariably  charged  as  extras 
ill  private  schools,  the  results  above  mentioned  are  reached.  It 
ought  to  be  said,  however,  that  none  of  the  charges  named  in  the 
prospectuses  of  private  schools  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  fixed 
tariff';  there  is  so  much  competition  that  the  mistress  is  neady 
always  willing  to  make  a  bargain  with  parents,  and  one  very 
competent  teacher  urged  it  to  me  as  an  advantage  which  private 
schools  have  over  public  ones  that  they  are  able  to  meet  the 
parents  as  to  terms. 
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I  cannot  conclude  my  Report  without  referring  to  a  subject  Inflaence  of 
which  is  not  touched  upon  in  my  instructions,  the  service  which  Bo«a\  Jeadera, 
might  be  rendered  by  women  in  the  peculiar  diflBcuIties  which  any  laSes. 
new  scheme  of  educational  organization  must  meet  with  in  Devon- 
shire. The  influence  of  social  leaders  is  far  greater  in  Devonshire 
than  in  the  North  of  England^  and  I  was  much  interested  to  find 
that  in  almost  every  place  I  visited  some  one  person,  very  often  a 
lady,  was  fighting  the  battle  of  education  in  one  way  or  another. 
To  the  same  efiect,  Mr.  C.  Acland  remarks  in  the  Report  of  the 
County  Council  Educational  Committee  that  "  the  success  of  the 
"  County  Council  classes  has  depended  to  a  very  large  extent  on 
'*  the  interest  taken  in  them  by  those  who  are  in  a  position  to 
'*  exercise  influence  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective 
*'  localities.**  In  one  aspect,  this  feature  is  not  encouraging ;  we 
must  not  expect  from  the  people  of  Devonshire  generally  a 
demand  for  better  education.  They  will  follow,  not  lead ;  the 
supply,  as  Mr.  Bryce  has  said,  must  create  the  demand.  In 
another  aspect  it  is  encouraging,  as  it  indicates  a  force  which  may 
be  made  use  of  for  the  improvement  of  the  present  state  of 
things. 

And  ladies  especially  should  be  enlisted  as  leaders  in  any  new 
educational  movement  which  may  be  the  outcome  of  this  Com- 
mission. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not  to  be  found  on 
all  the  governing  bodies  which  have  to  do  with  the  education  of 
girls.  They  are  to  be  found  on  the  councils  of  all  the  High 
schools,  but  not  amongst  the  governors  of  the  Exeter  or  the 
Tiverton  Middle  Schools,  nor  on  the  Technical  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  Devon  County  Council,  or  of  the  similar  Com- 
mittees of  the  Plymouth  and  Exeter  County  Boroughs,  though 
there  appears  to  be  no  legal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their 
co-optation  as  members  of  these  committees.  It  is  from  them 
that  we  may  chiefly  expect  the  personal  influence  which  alone 
can  overcome  the  difficulties  prevented  by  the  caste  problem. 
And  many  Devonshire  ladies  .have  already  shown  that  they  can 
bring  boih  ability  and  devotion  to  the  service  of  the  cause  of 
education. 

I  am,  &c. 

ELLA  S.  ARMITAGE. 
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Mr.  Kitchener'B  Beport  on  the  Hundreds  of  Salford 
and  West  Derby^  in  the  Ck>nnty  Palatine  of 
Lancaster. 


Sib, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  lay  before  you  my  report  on  the 
reault  of  my  inquiries  in  the  special  district  assigned  to  me,  viz., 
the  Himdreds  of  Salford  and  West  Derby,  in  the  County  Palatine 
of  Lancaster. 

This  district  includes  all  the  county  boroughs  in  Lancashire, 
with  the  exception  of  Blackburn,  Preston,  Burnley,  and  Barrow, 
and  contains  nearly  three  million  inhabitants,  or  about  seven- 
tenths  of  the  population  of  the  whole  county. 

Its  extent  and  character,  together  with  the  shortness  of  the 
time  within  which  my  inquiry  has  had  to  be  completed,  have 
rendered  it  necessary  that  I  should,  in  the  main,  confine  myself 
to  the  points  stated  in  your  instructions. 

I  have  not,  therefore,  made  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the 
present  state  of  Secondary  Education  such  &s  that  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Bryce  for  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  in  1866,  nor 
have  I  been  able  to  visit  more  than  a  selection  of  schools  of  each 
type.  I  have  visited  the  chief  towns  in  my  district^  and  informed 
myself  of  the  state  of  Secondary  Education  in  each.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  consider  each  town  as  a  separate  problem,  taking 
into  account  (1)  the  difierent  bodies  at  present  dealing  with  any 
part  of  Secondary  Education  in  it,  and  their  relation  to  one 
another ;  these  include  the  governing  bodies  of  endowed  schools 
school  boards  providing  higher  grade  board  schools,  managers  of 
voluntary  schools  providing  education  beyond  the  standards, 
county,  or  county  city  or  county  borough  councils  administering 
the  residue  grant  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 
Excise)  Act,  1890,  the  councils  of  special  companies  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  and  maintaining  secondary  schools,  and 
councils  of  education  voluntarily  formed  for  the  philanthropic 
object  of  regulating  and  promoting  Secondary  Education  in 
particular  towns ;  and  (2)  the  various  places  of  education  giving 
secondary  instruction,  whether  endowed  schools,  proprietary, 
elementary,  or  private  schools,  technical  institutes,  or  higher 
grade  (otherwise  called  board  secondary)  schools. 

With  this  object  I  have  visited  the  11  county  boroughs  in 
my  district,  or  on  its  borders,  and  as  ,many  as  possible  of  the 
smaller  towns;  the  opinions  in  my  report  are  founded  on  a 
personal  visit  to  27  endowed  schools,  20  i)roprietary  schools, 
43  private  schools,  18  technical  schools,  11  higher  grade  schools, 
and  12  elementary  schools  giving  somewhat  higlier  instruction. 

I  was  directed  by  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  "  the  main  object 
**  of  the  Commission  is   to  propose  measuaes    of    a   practical 
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"  character  for  the  better  organisation  of  Secondary  Education.*' 
I  have  therefore  specially  considered  in  each  town — 

1    By  what  agencies  Secondary  Education  is  supplied  ; 

2.  Whether  these  agencies  fail  to  cover  the  whole  field,  t.e., 

whether  there  is  any  deficiency  ; 

3.  Or  whether  these  agencies  more  than  cover  the  whole  field, 

i.e.,  whether  there  is  any  redundancy ; 

4.  How  such  deficiency  or  redundancy  can  be  counteracted, 

and  what  authority  will  in  each  case  be  best  to  deal 
with  existing  difficulties,  or  such  difficulties  as  are  likely 
to  arise. 

Incidentally  the  following  questions  have  received  my 
attention : — 

1.  The  way  in  which  the  Excise  grant  has  been  used  for 

technical  instruction  in  the  various  districts  ; 

2.  The  efiTect  which  the  Science  and  Art  grant  has  had  on  the 

education  in  schools,  with  reference  (1)  to  the  subjects 
on  which  grants  maybe  earned;  (2)  the  conditions  of 
such  grants  ;  (3)  the  mode  of  estimating  the  grant ; 

3.  The  way  in  which  endowed  school  schemes  are  administered 

by  local  boards  of  governors. 

In  order  to  present  before  you  the  circumstances  of  each  town 
or  district,  not  separately  but  as  factors  in  a  complex  whole, 
with  which  the  newly  constituted  county  or  provincial  boards 
will  have  to  deal,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  go  into  consider- 
able length  in  the  case  of  several  towns. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  go  into  full  details,  but  to  put  the 
condition  of  the  place  before  you  as  they  presented  themselves 
to  me  in  each  case.  I  was  greatly  struck  by  the  diversity  of 
the  conditions ;  no  two  towns  or  districts  seemed  to  me  to 
present  exactly  the  same  circumstances  ;  nor  again  are  the  con- 
ditions  permanent ;  the  increase  of  population,  the  sudden 
growth  of  villages  into  towns,  the  shifting  of  trade,  make  the 
problem  of  1894  very  different  to  what  it  was  in  1866,  and 
every  10  years  the  needs  of  each  locality  require  to  be  recon- 
sidered. 

Such  consideration  of  certain  typical  places  as  a  whole  will, 
I  think,  throw  great  light  on  the  nature  of  the  central 
controlling  authorities  and  local  governing  bodies  that  will  be 
best  suited  to  deal  with  the  needs  of  south-east  and  south-west 
Lancashire. 

The  towns  that  have  been  selected  for  special  description  are 
as  follows : — 

1.  Manchester,  with  Salford. 

2.  Liverpool,  with  Bootle,  and  the  suburbs  on  the  sea  coast. 

3.  Oldham,  Rochdale,  Bury,  Bolton,  and  Ashton-under-Lynev 

4.  Wigan  and  Warrington. 

5.  St.  Helens  and  Widnes. 

€.  Endowed  schools  in  smaller  towns  and  country  districts. 
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I  hope  it  will  not  be  assumed  that  because  any  town  has  not 
impressed  me  as  specially  typical  and  is  not  discussed  in  detail, 
that  therefore  it  has  been  omitted. 

If  time  or  space  permitted,  I  should  have  preferred  to  take 
each  successively  in  detail,  before  summing  up  my  conclusions  ; 
but  allusions  wUl  be  given  to  special  points  in  institutions  not 
otherwise  mentioned  in  the  general  chapters,  in  which  I  sum  up 
the  results  of  my  somewhat  hurried  visit,  under  the  following 
heads: — 

1.  Higher  grade  or  board  secondary  schools. 

2.  Correlation  of  schools  of  various  types,  and  redundancy  or 

overlapping  in  special  districts. 

S.  Proprietary  schools  and  private  schools. 

4.  Schools  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

5.  Technical  instruction  and  technical  institutes. 

6.  Deficiency  of  schools  in  special  districts. 

7.  Inspection  of  schools  and  examination  of  scholars. 

8.  Oovemment  of  schools. 

Although  I  have  thought  it  convenient  to  insert  the  descrip* 
tions  of  these  towns  in  the  first  part  of  my  report,  yet  the 
second  pait,  dealing  with  general  conclusions,  stands  by  itself, 
and  can  be  read  separately. 


PART  I 
Section  I. 

Mandiestei*. 

The  city  of  Manchester,  with  its  505,368  inhabitants,*  and  the  ^mifhfuter. 
adjacent  borough  of  Salford  with  198,139,  may  naturally  be  con- 
aidered  ti)gether,  and  for  several  reasons  require  special  attention. 

The  educational  state  of  Manchester  is  of  importance,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  great  size  and  commercial  activity  of  the  city 
itself,  but  because  it  forms  the  natural  educational  centre  for 
the  group  of  large  towns  which  surround  it  withia  easy  daily 
I'each  by  rail.  Again,  in  Manchester,  the  various  progressive 
movements  in  education  of  the  last  30  years  have  made  the 
earliest  start,  at  any  rate  in  the  county  under  consideration. 
Lastly,  the  very  fact  that  Manchester  has  profited  by  every 
opportunity  to  advance  has  produced  the  consequence  that  the 
interferences  of  the  different  waves  of  educational  development 
with  one  another  have  here  made  themselves  specially  felt. 

Difficulties,  not  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  but  arising 
from  imperfect  co-ordination  of  educational  agencies  early  felt 
here,  are  only  beginning  to  be  felt  in  other  towns,  and  it  may 
be  possible,  by  studying  Manchester,  to  guard  against  their 
growth  elsewhere. 

*  The  papulations  giveu  here  aad  elsewhere  refer  to  the  Ceosns  of  1891,  without 
allowance  of  increase  between  1891  and  1894. 
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^'I  piy>|)096  to  give  here  such  details  of  the  various*  educational 
organisations  as  fnaj  be  necessary  for  the  problems  referred  to, 
reserving  the  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  them  to  the  general 
section  On  '^'Overlapping/' 

Local  University  College. 

Oveos  College.    .,,  At  the  head  of  all  education  in  the  city  stands   the  Owens 

College,  founded  as  early  as  1851,  incorporated  in  187X,  and 
constituted  a  college  of  the  new  Victoria  University  in  1880. 

The  work  of  the  Owens  College  does  not  come  under  the  head 
of  Secondary  Education,  but  inasmuch  as  students  are  admitted 
as  soon  eu3  they  are  16  years  of  age,  while  first  grade  secondary 
schools  retain  some  pupils  up  to  the  -age  of  19,  the  University 
CoUege  cannot  be  left  out  of  any  scheme  for  the  prevention  of 
interference,  and,  indeed,  not  mauy  years  ago  students  w;iBre 
received  as  quite  boys,  at  any  age  over  14,  on  passing  an  entrance 
examination. 

The  amount  of  possible  interference  may  be  estimated  from  a 
return  given  in  the  College  Calendar  of  the  numbers  and  ages  of 
the  students. 

In  the  session  1892-93  the  numbers  of  students  were : —  ' 

Arts,  science,  and  law  department  (including 

34  women  students)    -             -  -         -  541 

Department  for  women            -  -            .  93 

Medical  department         -             -  •         -  387 

Day  students       -  -  .  .      1,021 

Or  allowing  for  double  entries    -  -         -         945 

Evening  students         -  .  -  .         320 

The  male  students,  who  might  possibly  have  remained  at 
^bx)ol,  are  included  in  the  541  in  the  arts,  &c.  department ;  of 
these,  1]  $  were  between  16  and  18  years  of  age,  and  137  between 
•18  and  20  years  of  age. 

The  question  limits  itself,  therefore,  to  the  115.*  I  did  not  find 
that  there  was  very  strong  feeling  among  the  headmasters  of 
grammar  schools  that  boys  were  forced  away  unduly  early.  If 
the  boys  were  capable  of  higher  specialisation  they  remained  at 
school  till  18 ;  if  they  were  average  boys,  intended  for  pro- 
fessional life,  or  for  an  engineering  or  a  commercial  course,  there 
was  an  agreement  that  it  was  better  that  they  should  matriculate 
at  an  earlier  age  for  Victoria  or  London  universities. 

A  change  lately  introduced  into  the  college  system  as  to 
scholarships  tends  to  j)revent  the  clever  boys  being  induced  to 
leave  school  early.  If  college  scholarships  are  given  for  general 
excellence,  then  a  boy  at  school  is  induced  to  try  for  them  before 
he  lias  specialised,  and  so  put  himself  at  a  disadvantage  in  a 
general  compeiition ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  scholarships  are  given 


*  Id  the  session  1893-94  tlie  number  is  118  out  of  588  students  in  arts,  &c. 
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on  the  principle  that  excellence  in  some  one  branch  determines 
the  award,  then  a  boy  has  every  inducement  to  stay  at  a  good 
school  through  the  specialising  period  of  one  or  two  years,  so  as 
to  win  an  entrance  scholarship.  At  Owens  the  system  of 
entrance  scholarships  has  lately  been  reorganised  on  the  latter 
principle,  and  this  must  tend  to  establish  relations  between 
Owens  and  first  grade  schools,  such  as  are  well  defined  between 
the  olden  uDiversities  and  the  public  schools. 

The  collie  authorities  admit  that  in  eai*ly  days  Owens  occu- 
pied an  "  amphibious  "  position  between  school  and  university ; 
the  position,  as  a  college  of  a  university,  has  been  gradually 
more  clearly  defined,  and  any  lingering  remnants  of  difficulty 
may  be  removed  by  a  better  co-ordination.  With  this  view,  on 
the  initiation  of  Principal  Ward,  a  committee  was  formed  in 
June  1894  for  the  co-ordination  of  technical  and  other  education 
in  Manchester.  On  this  committ<ee  Owens  College,  the  Man- 
chester and  Hulme  Grammar  Schools,  the  High  School  for  Girls, 
the  Technical  School,  and  the  School  Board  are  all  represented. 

The  work  of  this  i:ommttt<;e  has  been  suspended  owing  to  the 
long  vacation,  and  has  not  got  beyond  the  preliminary  stage. 

In  the  science  branch  of  the  women's  department  the  Owens 
College  and  the  Manchester  High  School  for  Girls  are  working 
together,  to  their  nmtual  advantage  ;  the  girls  at  school  over  16 
and  the  junior  students  at  <Dwen8  being  found  to  require  the 
same  science  courses,  and  the  women's  department  at  the  Owens 
College  being  cramped  for  room,  it  has  been  arranged  for  science 
courses  to  be  given  by  the  professors  of  Owens  College  in  the 
Dover  Street  High  School  buildings,  to  which  Owens  College 
students  are  admitted  as  well  as  high  school  girls. 

A  slight  difficulty  has  occurred  in  this  arrangement,  which 
may  be  mentioned  as  a  sample  of  a  difficulty  which  a  correlating 
board  of  education  might  deal  with.  Tlie  high  school  girls 
attending  these  classes,  althougli  really  school  girls,  are  neces- 
sarily enrolled  as  Ciwens  students ;  from  this  fact  they  find 
themselves  debarred  when  they  leave  school  from  competing  for 
entrance  scholarships  at  Owens,  as  they  otherwise  would  have 
done. 

A  similar  arrangement  mbh  a  somewhat  similar  difficulty 
arising  from  it  has  been  made  between  the  girls'  school  and  the 
Municipal  School  of  Art  for  higher  instruction  of  the  girls  in 
art. 

On  the  whole,  the  stiictly  university  work  is  becoming  gradu- 
ally more  cleat  ly  defined,  and  there  are  no  special  signs  of 
redundancy  or  interference. 

Endowed  and  Proprietary  Schools, 

The    Manchester  Grammar  School  in  every  way  stands  far  Manchester 
ahead  of  any  other  secondary  school  in  my  district ;  the  advanced  ?5J™i^*' 
character  of  the  education  given,  the  largeness  of  the  area  from 
which  it  draws  its  day  boys,  and  the  extraordinary  number  of 
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boys  wLich  it  sends  up  anuuaily  to  tlie  universities,  not  only 
distinguish  it  from  other  Lancashire  schools,  but  give  it  a  foi*e- 
most  and  in  some  respects  the  foremost  place  ataoug  the  great 
day  schools  of  England. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  past  history  of  the 
foundation  ;  full  accounts  of  the  school  up  to  the  date  of  tbeir 
inquiry  are  given  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission.*  The 
school  up  to  1867  consisted  entirely  of  free  boys.  Id  that  year, 
under  a  scheme  established  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  (7th 
August  1867),  paying  scholars  at  a  fee  of  12/.  12^.  a  year  were 
admitted,  and  the  number  of  free  boys  fixed  at  250  but  liable  to 
vary  with  the  income  of  the  endowments.  The  number  of 
scholars  quickly  increased;  in  the  first  half  year  of  1869  there 
were  250  free  and  113  paying  boys ;  by  1883  the  numbers 
reached  their  maximum  in  the  history  of  the  school,  949  ;  from 
^  this,  witli  some  fluctuations,  they  have  gradually  fallen  to  80il. 
at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

The  goverument  of  the  school  as  established  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  was  modified  by  a  scheme  (SOth  April  1877)  under 
the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  and  this  scheme  has  been  amended 
in  1888  and  again  in  1891. 

The  governing  body  now  consists  of  24  persons,  four  ex-offieio, 
viz.,  the  Dean  of  Manchester,  the  Piesidentof  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester,  and  the  Mayor 
of  Salford;  idne  representative,  one  each  representing  the 
universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Victoria ;  one  each 
representing  the  magisti*ates,  town  council,  and  school  board  of 
Manchester  and  Salford  i-espectively ;  and  nine  co-optati/e 
members.  The  number  of  free  foundation  scholars  was  fixed  at 
^  /one  for  every  15/.  of  net  income,  and  this  gave  the  number  of 
scholars  at  about  160. 

Scliolanhips.         In    1885   a   decline   was  noticed  by   the  then   high-master^ 

Mr.  Dill,  in  the  number  and  the  quality  of  those  competing  for 
free  scholarships  from  the  elementary  schools,  and  as  it  is  from 
this  period  that  the  question  of  **  overlapping  "  of  the  Grammar 
School  by  the  Higher  Grade  Board  Schools  first  came  to  the 
front,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  facts  with  some  detaiL 

In  1881  the  Ducie  Avenue  Board  School  was  opened  as  a 
higher  grade  school,  and  in  1884  two  schools,  the  Peter  Street 
and  Lower  Mosley  Street  Schools  were  transferred  to  the  new 
central  school  then  opened  in  Deansgate.  The  oi>ening  of  these 
8choo!s,  and  the  various  pecuniary  emoluments  offered  there 
naturally  had  its  effect  on  the  boys  competing  for  the  Grammar 
School  scholai  ships. 

These  scholarships  are  awarded  by  two  examinations,  one  in 

June  and  one.  in  November.     Boys  from  both  elementary  and 

\y    other  schools  compete,  w^ith  a  preference  clause  providing  that 


•  See  vol.  i.  pp.  517-525  for  recommendations  of  the  CommiBsion  :  vol.iii.  pp.  301- 
^26,  and  vol.  v.  pp.  21S-222,  for  evidenne  of  the  trustees  and  headmaster  :  vol.  ix. 
pp.  889-899  and  vol.  xvii.  pp.  813-823  for  Mr.  Bryce's  Keport. 
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at  least  half  the  scholarships  shall  be  taken  by  boys  from 
elementary  schools.  Originally  any  boys  under  14  might  com- 
pete, those  over  13  having  to  qualify  by  reaching  a  certain 
standard  in  French  or  Latin  ;  but  the  age  limit  was  reduced  to 
13  in  the  time  of  the  last  high-master,  at  which  it  now  stands. 

Besides  these  scholarships,  given  to  boys  who  have  not  been 
in  the  school  ("  externals  "),  other  scholarships  are  given  by  the 
results  of  the  severer  examinations  to  boys  already  in  the  school 
("internals  *). 

For  our  purpose  the  *'  internals  "  may  be  left  out  of  considera- 
tion, and  we  have  to  consider  two  points — (1)  the  rise  or  faU  </f 
the  number  of  competitors  at  the  two  annual  examinations ;  (2) 
the  number  of  boys  from  elementary  schools  who  are  successful, 
as  compared  with  the  number  from  other  schools.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  every  effort  is  made  by  the  high-master  to  keep 
the  standard  of  the  papers  constant,  and  no  boys  are  elected 
unless  they  reach  a  certain  number  of  marks.  Table  A.  will 
make  clear  how  far  these  have  fluctuated  ;  in  it  are  given  the 
results  of  each  year  from  1879  to  the  present  time ;  the  number 
of  scholars  annually  elected  in  the  year,  the  number  of  com- 
petitors at  the  examinations  combined,  the  number  of  "  internals  " 
elected,  the  number  of  "  externals,"  the  number  of  these  "  ex- 
ternals "  who  came  from  elementary  and  other  schools  respec- 
tively, and  lastly  the  fraction  which  the  number  of  scholars 
elected  from  elementary  schools  was  of  the  total  number  of 
external  scholars  elected-  This  fraction,  which  by  regulation 
cannot  fall  below  one-half,  only  approached  it  in  one  year  (1885), 
and  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  preferential  clause  cannot  have 
been  of  much  effect,  and  that  more  than  half  the  number  elected 
in  each  year  have  been  elementary  scholars. 

The  year  1885  is  shown  to  have  been  the  year  when  the 
supply  of  candidates  from  elementary  schools  was  least  good, 
and  in  consequence  the  governors  applied  to  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners for  some  changes  to  make  the  scholarships  more 
attractive  to  elementary  scholars.  In  consequence,  after  an 
inquiiy  into  the  question  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Leach,  as  Assistant 
Commissioner,  the  clauses  in  the  scheme  dealing  with  the  election 
were  modified. 

1.  The  qualifying  period  to  have  been  spent  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  was  increased  from  one  year  to  three  years. 

This  change  will  account  for  some  diminution  in  the  number 
of  candidates,  because  such  candidates  were  excluded  as  were 
not  bond  fide  elementary  boys  but  merely  went  to  an 
elementary  school  for  one  year  to  qualify  for  scholarships. 

2.  Scholarships  up  to  a  maximum  number  of  36  were  allowed 
to  be  replaced  by  **  bursaries  "  of  the  same  amount,  tenable  with 
a  scholarship. 

Scholarship  and  bursary  combined  thus  form  a  maintenance 
scholarship,  and  are  not  to  be  awarded  to  any  boy  whose  cir- 
cumstances render  him  unsuitable  to  hold  it.     This  scheme  came 
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into  operation  in  1887,  and,  whether  in  consequence  of  the 
change,  or  of  the  attention  called  to  the  scholarships  by  the 
public  discussion,  the  figures  show  moi'e  favourably  for  several 
years.  It  may  be  noted  further,  in  view  to  the  present  dis- 
cussion in  Manchester  on  "overlapping,"  that  the  figures  for 
1893  are,  both  as  to  number  and  quality  of  candidates,  an 
improvement  on  those  of  1892. 

I  have,  through  the  kindness  of  the  high-master,  obtained 
returns  of  the  number  of  scholars  elected  from  each  elementary 
school  in  the  last  17  years, 

I  find  that,  whereas  before  the  opening  of  the  Central  School 
the  Peter  Street  School  had  sent  in  18  winners  of  scholarships, 
and  the  Lower  Mosley  Street  School  31,  between  1879  a-nd  1884 
there  have  been  only  31  winners  from  the  Central  School,  which 
was  formed  out  of  them,  between  1884-93 ;  and  again,  if  the 
period  under  consideration  be  divided  in  two  equal  parts,  the 
winners  sent  up  from  the  Ducie  Avenue  Schools  have  diminished 
in  the  proportion  of  five  to  four. 

On  the  whole  it.  would  appear  that  there  has  been  some 
diminution  of  those  coming  from  the  most  successful  higher 
grade  schools,  yet  this  diminution  has  been  compensated  by  the 
increased  number  of  schools  sending  in  candidates. 

From  these  returns  I  have  produced  Table  B.,  which  contrasts 
the  "  external "  scholars  coming  from  (1)  Manchester,  (2)  Salford, 
and  (3)  other  elementary  schools^  and  those  coming  from  (4) 
endowed  schools  and  (5)  private  schools  and  tuition. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  outcome  of  the  education  of  these 
classes  of  scholars  the  high-master  has  supplied  me  with  returns^ 
so  that  I  have  been  able  to  calculate  the  per-centage  of  the 
number  of  scholars  elected  under  each  of  the  above  five  heads^ 
who  (a)  stay  on  at  the  school  to  complete  the  three  years  of 
their  scholarship,  (6)  who  fail  to  do  so,  (c)  who  succeed  in 
reaching  the  sixth  form,  (d)  who  have  gone  on  to  a  university, 
(e)  who  have  won  a  scholarship  to  the  university,  (/)  who  have 
joined  the  modem,  as  distinguished  from  the  classical,  side  of 
the  grammar  school 

It  must  be  noted  that  some  of  the  scholars  are  still  in  the 
school,  and  of  this  number  some  may  yet  win  university  scholar- 
ships, or  pass  on  to  the  university.  I  have  made  allowance  for 
this  in  calculating  the  per-centages  in  columns  (d)  and  (e). 

The  result  shows  that  the  per-centage  of  scholars  who  pass  up 
the  ladder  to  the  universities  from  Manchester  and  Salford 
schools  is  about  6  per  cent.,  and  only  8  per  cent,  of  the 
Manchester,  and  5  per  cent,  of  the  Salford  boys  are  boys  who 
win  university  scholarships,  and  therefore  rank  as  "  first  class  *' 
boys,  and,  further,  that  not  half  the  boys  complete  th^ 
scholarships,  and  not  much  more  than  10  per  cent,  reach  the  top 
form. 

The  results  of  the  boys  sent  in  from  elementary  schools  fiiotn 
outside  is  much  more  satisfactory ,  doubtless  these  are  picked 
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boys,  who  have  been  recognised  as  able,  and  who  have  been  sent 
to  Manchester  by  the  advice  of  schoolmaster,  or  clergyman,  or 
inspector,  capable  of  judging  of  the  boy's  capabilities.  Thus  we 
find  30  per  cent,  going  to  the  university  with  college  scholar- 
ships ;  indeed,  their  figures  compare  favoui*ably  with  those  of 
boys  from  private  schools,  although,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  they  cannot  compete  with  the  figures  of  those  boys 
who  have  been  selected  by  masters  of  smaller  endowed  schools 
to  come  to  Manchester,  of  whom  37  per  cent,  proceed  to  the 
university  with  scholarships. 

It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  number  of 
Manchester  boys  making  use  of  the  "  ladder  "  is  very  small,  and 
that  while  the  "  ladder  "  should  be  kept  open  by  means  of  special 
arrtogements  for  individuals,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  the  97  per  cent.,  if  it  should  be  found  that  they 
clash  witli  those  of  the  3. 

'  If  we  take,  as  the  test,  the  number  of  boyB  who  have 
ultimately  passed  on  to  the  universities,  having  won  a  scholar- 
ship there,  then  the  Upper  School,  Christchurch,  Salford,  stands 
ftrsi  with  3  out  of  37  winners ;  the  Central,  Deansgate,  has  sent 
S«'Out  of  31  winners;  and  the  Ducie  Avenue  School,  2  out  of 
101 ;  while  the  Portwood  Wesleyan  School,  Stockport,  has  sent 
2  out  of  7. 

The  most  remarkable  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  gmmmar 
school  is  the  distance  &om  which  the  boys  come  to  schooL 
Wherever  I  went  in  the  hundred  of  Salford,  and,  indeed,  in  most 
parts  of  West  Derby^  I  did  not  fail  to  recognise  by  their  school 
caps  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  boys  on  their  way  by  rail 
to  or  from  school.  Nothing  shows  this,  however,  so  well  as  the 
map  which  Mr.  King  has  had  prepared,  and  which  is  appended 
to  my  report  (see  p.  246).  From  this  it  may  be  seen  at  a  glance 
from  what  places  boys  are  sent  in  to  the  grammar  school.  The 
circles  are  drawn  at  intervals  of  a  mile  in  radius ;  the  size  of  the 
towns  is  approximately  indicated  by  the  size  of  the  dark  circles ; 
and  each  of  the  red  dots  inside  the  dark  circle  indicates  a  boy 
attending  the  grammar  school.  More  than  30  boys  attend  from 
places  more  than  20  miles  from  Manchester,  including  10  from 
Todmorden  (21  miles),  13  from  Blackburn  (24  miles),  6  from 
Burnley  (25  miles),  and  3  from  Southport  (37  miles) ;  about 
one- sixth  of  the  school  live  more  than  10  miles  from  Manchester, 
and  about  two-thirds  outside  the  city  limits. 

At  the  time  the  map  was  made,  the  per-centages  of  the  boys 
coming  from  places  at  different  distances  were  as  follows : — 

Within  a  radius  of  2  miles 

From    2  to    4  miles  « 

Frcwn    4  to    6     „ 

From    6  to    8     „     - 

From*  8  to  10     „ 

From  10  to  12 

From  12  to  16 

From  16  to  20 

Over  20  miles 


1) 


24-2 

per 

cent 

30-6 

>i 

14  1 

n 

12-1 

9> 

31 

» 

6-3 

» 

3-6 

a 

2-2 

»> 

3'8 
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However  much  this  statement  proves  the  high  reputation  of 
Manchester,  it  also  tends  to  prove  the  absence  of  high-class 
teaching  in  other  places  in  the  county.  The  map,  therefore, 
may  serve  as  a  guide  to  places  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
Secondary  Education  for  boys.  Thus,  the  fact  that  Oldham 
sends  in  38,  Rochdale  16,  and  Ashton-under-Lyne  13,  calls 
attention  to  the  needs  of  those  places  ;  while  the  fact  that  Bury 
only  sends  one,  is  a  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  local  grammar 
school 

It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  desirable  for  boys,  unless  they  are 
so  specially  clever  as  not  to  meet  with  sufficient  competition  at 
their  local  grammar  school^  to  travel  so  far  each  day.  Manifest 
objections  are — (1)  the  expense  of  the  railway  contract,  which 
has  to  be  added  to  the  tuition  and  increases  the  cost  of  education, 
without  supplying  additional  funds  towards  the  school  expenses 
— a  dead  loss  to  education,  and  (2)  the  wear  and  tear  to  the 
boys  in  the  railway  journey,  and  loss  of  time  for  recreation. 

I  asked  the  high-master  whether  he  thought  there  was  any 
danger  of  injuring  bis  school  by  any  measures  which  served  to 
resuscitate  old  schools  or  to  found  new  ones  in  neighbouring 
towns;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  probably  an  increased 
appreciation  of  good  education  throughout  the  county  would 
bring  as  many  additional  scholars  as  it  would  take  away. 

The  number  sent  from  this  one  school  to  the  universities  in 
the  last  four  years  (1889-93)  is  227  (46  to  Oxford,  27  to 
Cambridge,  116  to  Victoria,  36  to  London,  1  ea«h  to  Durham 
and  to  Queen's,  Ireland) — a  very  remarkable  record. 

The  honour  list  from  Midsummer  1890  to  Midsummer  1894 
is  equally  creditable ;  it  shows  successes  on  a  par  with  what  the 
school  has  done  from  the  days  ol  Mr.  Walker,  and  includes, 
among  others,  the  following  successes,  covering  the  whole  area 
of  possible  subjects : — 

First    classes    at    Oxford. — Classics    -  -  14 

Mathematics  -  7 

Science        -  -  6 

Theology  -  -  1 

28 

First  classes  at  Cambridge. — Classics    -            -  1 

Mathematics         -  5 

Science        -        •  10 

Modem  languages,  1 

32 
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First-class  honours,  Victoria         -  -  -       4» 

noiversity  scholarships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge       8 

University  scholarships  at  Oxford  and  Cambrige 
(prox.  ace)       -  -  -  -  -      3 

Open  scholarships  nnd  exhibitions  at^Oxford  and 
Cambridge  -  -  -  -         -     45 

Close  scholarships  and  exhibitions  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  -  -  -  -     19 

Scholarships    and    exhibitions    at    Victoria    and 
Owens     -  -  -  -  -         -     18 

Lancashire   C.C.   and   Macchester  C.C.   technical 
and  commercial  scholarships     -  -  -     12 

Fellowships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  -         -  3 

Berkeley  fellowship  at  Owens       -             -  -  1 

University  prize  (Smith  s)  at  Cambridge  -         -  1 

University  prizes  (Gaisford)  at  Oxford      -  -  2 

First-class  honours  in  Government  science  exami- 
nations    •  -  -  -  -         -     17 

The  school  is  divided  inta  three  sides,  the  classical,  modern, 
and  special.  On  all  sides,  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  school  time  is 
devoted  to  mathematics ;  on  the  classical  side  at  least  one-fifth 
is  devoted  to  Latin^  and  in  the  upper  half  of  the  school  another 
fifth  to  Greek,  and  on  the  modem  side  at  least  one-fifth  is  given 
to  French,  and  in  the  upper  half  of  the  school  another  fifth  to 
German. 

The  special  side  has  three  departments:  (1)  for  specialists  in 
mathematics;  (2)  for  specialists  in  natural  science,  giving  at 
least  half  their  time  to  their  speciality ;  and  (3)  for  those  who 
are  about  to  matriculate  at  London  or  Victoria. 

An  analysis  of  the  time  table  will  be  found  in  Appendix  D. 

All  the  school  have  regular  lessons  in  physical  exercises  in  the 
excellent  gynmasiiun. 

The  site  of  the  school  is  central,  close  to  the  Victoria  and 
Exchange  railway  stations,  which  serve  the  north,  east,  and 
north-west  districts,  and  not  far  from  London  Eoad  station, 
which  serves  the  south  and  south-west.  The  street  (Mill  Lane) 
into  which  the  school  opens  is  still  a  row  of  mean  shops,  with 
all  their  undesirable  surroundings.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  as  there  is  p'ractically  no  open  playground.  To  some 
extent  this  is  remedied  by  the  large  gjnnnasium,  built  over  the 
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river,  which  is  112  feet  by  103  feet,  and  by  the  playroom  in  the 
basement  122  feet  by  56  feet,  but  after  all  nothing  can  make  up 
for  fresh  air.  Adjacent  to  the  school  lies  Cheetham's  Hospital* 
with  its  large  open  court-yard.  I  can  only  re-echo  what  Mr. 
Bryce  said  in  1869,  and  which  seems  to  have,  independently, 
suggested  itself  to  everyone  who  has  reported  on  the  school, 
that  ''  it  is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  some  arrangement  may 
"  be  made  by  which  the  use  of  the  Cheetham  Hospital  play- 
"  ground  might  be  given  to  tl>e  Grammar  School,  the  hospital 
"  being  recompensed  in  some  other  way."  The  Grammar  School, 
by  the  nature  of  its  work  as  a  day  school  for  the  whole  district, 
cannot  be  anywhere  but  where  it  is,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  in 
close  contiguity  to  the  railway  stations ;  but  the  hospital,  as  a 
boarding  school,  might  without  detriment,  and,  indeed,  with 
distinct  advantage  to  health,  be  transferred  to  a  less  crowded 
and  less  central  neighbourhood. 


APPENDIX  A. 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Scholars  elected  and  Number 
of  Competitors  at  Manchester  Grammar  School,  1879-93. 

[The  Examinations  in  the  Lent  and  Michaelmas  Terms  are 

taken  together.] 


Year. 


No.  of 
Scholars 
elected. 


No.  of 

Com- 

petiton. 


No.  elected 

from 

Grammar 

(<chool 


No.  elected 

from 

Outside 


(lnteniahi).!<»»te">»'«) 


No.  elected 

fW>m 

Blemeutaiy 

Schools. 


No.  elected 

from  Non* 

Elementary 

Schools. 


Fraction 

ofTonl 

Scholan, 

elected 

from 

ElemenUtfj 

Schools. 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1888 
188S 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
2/881 
1898 
1898 


1 

56 

3i0 

12 

44 

40 

4 

42 

104 

11 

31 

24 

7 

78 

384 

35 

43 

31 

18 

62 

474 

23 

39 

28 

9 

82 

593 

27 

55 

39 

16 

67 

476 

21 

46 

32 

14 

66 

439 

27 

39 

20 

19 

70 

453 

24 

46 

28 

18 

78 

450 

28 

50 

36 

14 

60 

478 

18 

42 

28 

14 

68 

488 

19 

49 

34 

16 

72 

291 

26 

46 

3S 

8 

66 

338 

Zt 

44 

85 

9 

7« 

292 

25 

48 

31 

n 

67 

860 

SO 

37 

.  27 

10 

•9 

•7 
•7 
•7 

■7 
•7 

•« 
•6 
•7 
•9 
•7 
•S 
•8. 
*6 
•7 


*  See  below,  page  125. 
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Table  as  to  the  Entrance  Scholars  ("Externals")  elected 
into  Manchester  Grammar  School  from  1887-93. 


Schoc49  from 
which  elected. 


{I.)  Manchester 
Elementary    • 

(2.)  Salford  Eie- 
mentary 

(3.)  Elementary 
outside  Man- 
chefter  and 
Salford  • 

(40  Endowed 
Schools 

(5.)  Private 
aohooU       and 
private  tuition 

Total 
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Huhne  Trust, 

The  cause  of  Secondary  Education  in  south-east  Lancashire,  Hirime  Trust* 
and  especially  in  Manchester,  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  large  increase  in  value  of  the  Hulme  Trust  Estates.     It  may 
be  convenient  to  recite  here,  for  future  reference,  what  contri- 
butions are  now  being  made  out  of  this  fund  to  various  schools. 

The  trust  estates  were  devised  by  William  Hulme,  of 
Kearsley,  in  1691,  and  the  original  object  of  the  trust  was  the 
education  of  four  poor  clerks  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  and 
the  original  trustees,  who  had  the  right  of  selecting  the  clerks, 
were  the  warden,  now  the  dean,  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
Manchester,  and  the  rectors  of  Bury  and  Prestwich-cum-Oldham. 

The  income  of  the  trust  far  exceeds  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended,  and  at  present  the  residue  applicable  to  education 
exceeds  6,500?.  a  year.  Of  this  2,000i.  is  set  aside  every  year 
to  keep  up  the  Hulmeian  Exhibitions  at  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford.  With  the  sanction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  the 
trustees  have  built  a  school  for  boys  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Manchester,  called  the  Hulme  Grammar  School,  and  endowed  it 
with  1,000Z.  a  year,  and  have  built  the  Girls'  High  School  in 
Dover  Street,  Manchester,  and  endowed  it  and  its  sister  schools 
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at   Pendleton   and   North   Manchester  with  a  capital  sum  of 
15,000i.,  and  a  further  1,OOOZ.  a  year. 

By  the  scheme  of  1881,  the  trustees  were  empowered  to  apply 
any  surplus  income  to  the  establishment  of  schools  in  Oldham 
and  Bury. 

To  Oldham,  accordingly,  they  have  granted  a  sum  of  18,O0OZ. 
for  the  erection  of  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  are  pledged  to 
contribute  at  least  7501.  a  year  to  the  maintenance  of  the  boys' 
school  and  500i.  to  that  of  the  girls.  They  have  further  made 
an  ofTer  to  Bury  of  a  capital  sum  of  10,000^.  for  a  similar 
purpose,  with  an  annual  income  of  2501.  for  the  boys'  and  600Z. 
for  the  girls'  school ;  but  this  offer  has  not,  at  present,  been 
accepted. 

The  income  of  the  Hulme  trustees  will  no  doubt,  in  course  of 
time,  increase,  but  the  offer  of  750Z.  to  Bury  would  appear  to  be 
as  much  as  at  present  they  are  able  to  make,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  table  : — 

£ 
Annual  payment  for  Hulme  exhibitioners  -  -     2,000 

„  „         to  Hulme  (Manchester)  Grammar 

School        -  -  .       .     1,000 

to  Manchester  Girls'  School  -     1,000 

to  Oldham  Boys*  School        -       -        750 
to         „       Girls'       „       -  -        500 

Grant  offered  to  Bury  Boys'  School      -  -       -        250 

„      Girls'       „  -  -        500 


£6,000 


The  income  of  the  trust  being  at  present  about  6,500i.,  there 
is  only  a  margin  of  bOOl.  a  year  for  contingencies. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  future  this  charity  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  source  of  further  help  to  Secondary  Education. 
Hulme  The   Hulme   Grammar   School   was   started  by  the  Hulme 

^hool*'         trustees  under  a  scheme   dated   26th   August   1881.     It  was 

opened  in  January  1887,  and  the  number  of  boys  is  now  266. 
At  first  the  age  beyond  which  boys  could  not  stay  at  the  school 
was  fixed  at  16,  but  this  has  by  an  amending  scheme  been 
raised  to  17.  The  school  is  therefore  second  grade  by  the  test 
of  age.  The  cost  of  the  site,  buildings,  and  fittings  has 
exceeded  19^000Z.,  and  by  scheme  the  school  is  endowed  with  an 
income  of  IfiOOL  a  year ;  it  has  further  received  a  grant  from 
the  Withington  Local  Board  of  200L  a  year,  out  of  the  excise 
money,  for  the  payment  of  a  science  master,  almost  the  only 
instance  that  came  under  my  notice  in  which  direct  help  has 
been  allowed  to  a  secondary  school  out  of  the  excise  money  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Lancashire  County  Council. 

The  school  is  well  situated  in  Spring  Bridge  Boad,  Whnlley 
Bange,  outside  the  city  limits^  and  has  good  cricket  and  lacrosse 
grounds. 
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Ten  scholarships  of  lol.  a  year  (the  school  fees  being  only 
91.  98.)  ai'e  given  every  year  to  boys  from  elementary  schools ; 
limited  to  boys  from  schools  in  the  south-eastern  district  of 
Lancashire.  The  headmaster  repoiis  that  the  boys  competing 
are  not  of  first-rate  talent. 

The  only  other  endowment  for  boys  in  Manchester  is  Cheet-  Cheecham's 
ham  s  Hospital ;  there  100  boys  are  boarded  and  well  taught.  Ho«pit«l- 
The  education  received  does  not  go  beyond  an  ordinary  ele- 
mentary education,  with  the  advantage  of  good  workshops  in 
wood  and  iron,  and  some  introduction  of  commercial  subjects. 
The  income  of  the  foundation  is  3,0952.  The  buildings  are 
contiguous  to  those  of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School. 

For  girls  Manchester  originally  had  no  endowed  schools,  but  High  Schools 
under  an  Endowed  Schools  Scheme  (2nd  February  1884)  the'®''^*'^- 
Manchester  High  School  for  Girls,  which  had  been  established 
in  1874  as  a  proprietary  school,  was  endowed  with  a  capital 
sum  of  15,0002.  and  an  annual  income  of  1^0002.  out  of  the 
Hulme  Trust  Estates. 

The  governing  body  was  made  to  consist  of  12  co-optattve 
governors,  and  12  governors,  four  representing  the  Hulme 
trustees,  and  one  each  representing  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Victoria,  and  London,  Owens  College,  Manchester 
Grammar  School,  and  the  school  boards  of  Manchester  and 
Salford. 

Under  thi.«*  scheme  buildings  were  erected  in  Dover  Street  to 
accommodate  600  girls;  since  then  a  second  school  has  been 
opened  at  Pendleton,  as  the  Pendleton  High  School,  under  an 
amending  scheme  (£()th  April  1888),  and  since  then  a  further 
school,  called  the  North  Manchester  High  School,  has  been 
started  in  Higher  Broughton. 

The  Dover  Street  School  rose  to  560  girls  in  1884,  but  since 
the  opening  of  the  other  schools,  it  has  from  that  or  other 
causes  fallen  t )  410.  It  has  exceUent  buildings,  with  chemical 
and  physical  laboratories.  Its  high  position  is  indicated  by  its 
having  sent  27  girls  to  the  universities  in  the  years  1889-93,  8 
to  Owens,  5  to  Newnham,  2  to  Girton,  1  to  Firth,  10  to  HoUoway, 
and  1  to  St.  Hugh's  Colleges. 

No  provision  is  made  in  the  scheme  for  the  election  of 
scholai-s  from  the  elementary  schools  ;  at  one  time,  the  Manchester 
School  Board  exhibitions,  founded  by  private  subscription, 
without  any  permanent  endowments,  served  as  a  channel  for 
clever  girls  to  piss  from  elementary  schools  into  the  high 
Bchool.  These  exhibitions  were  open  to  boys  as  well  as  girls, 
but  the  girls  won  more  than  their  share,  and  all  successful  giils 
went  to  the  high  school.  About  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the 
higher  grade  schools  the  subscriptions  began  to  fall  off,  and  the 
exhibitions  gradually  died  out,  and  there  were  no  funds  to 
renew  them  ;  whether  this  falling  off  was  in  consequence  of  the 
opening  of  the  higher  grade  scl^ools,  or  more  probably  because 
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St.  Bede'8 
College. 


the  donors  were  not  sufficiently  satisfied  with  the  results  to 
continue  their  liberality,  is  not  clear. 

The  present  headmistress  greatly  regrets  the  cutting  off  of 
these  exhibitioners;  the  girls  had  done  well,  and  some  of  them 
passed  on  to  good  educational  positions,  one  to  teach  in  the  high 
school  at  Oidbrd,  and  another  at  Wakefield,* 

It  would  appear,  then,  the  "  ladder "  of  the  university  has 
not  been  broken  by  "  overlapping "  but  by  the  cessation  of  a 
charity  dependent  on  transitory  endowment.  If  so^  it  is 
desirable  that  any  council  of  education  which  may  be  fonned 
for  Manchester  should  restore  these  scholarships  in  some  form 
or  other. 

There  are  scholarships  provided  for  in  the  scheme  to  be  given 
to  "  internals,"  and  also  exhibitions  to  be  competed  for  by  girls 
leaving  the  school ;  these  are  open  to  the  girls  of  this  school  and 
of  the  Pendleton  School.  At  present  the  North  Manchester 
School  is  excluded  from  the  competition ;  it  is  not  clear  how 
this  is  fair. 

To  these  schools  must  be  added  two  proprietary  schools  for 
girls — ^(1)  the  Whalley  Range  High  School,  started  at  lower 
fees  than  the  Manchester  High  Schools,  and  now  having  140 
girls,  and  (2)  the  Withington  High  School,  a  school  started 'ut 
rather  high  fees,  with  a  curriculum  including  manual  work  for 
all  girls,  and  compulsory  exercise.  At  the  latter  there  are  only 
23  girls. 

An  important  boys'  school  is  St.  Bede's  Roman  Catholic 
College,  in  Alexandra  Park,  under  Dr.  Casartelli.  This  college 
was  originally  started  with  a  view  to  commercial  education ;  it 
was  found,  however,  that  there  was  no  demand  for  higher  com- 
mercial education^  and  a  general  education  is  given  in  prepa- 
ration  for  the  College  of  Preceptors  and  London  matriculation 
examinations.  The  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  accom- 
modation for  Deaching  practical  science,  are  well  adapted  for 
their  purpose,  and  there  is  an  excellent  museum  illustrative  of 
commercial  geography.  The  rector  told  me  that  they  gave 
scholarships  into  the  college  to  elementary  scholars,  and  found 
no  difficulty  in  working  them  into  the  secondary  system. 


Technical 
School. 


The  Municipal  Technical  Schools, 

In  Manchester  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  of  1889  was 
adopted  in  1890,  and  grants  were  made  in  that  year  to  various 
institutions,  including  the  School  Board,  the  Technical  School, 
School  of  Art,  and  the  Grammar  School,  and  increased  grants 
were  made  in  1891,  1892,  and  1893. 

In  1891  scholarships  began  to  be  ofiered  tenable  at  Owens 
College,  at  the  Technical  School,  at  the  School  of  Art,  and  at 
the   Grammar   School,   and    have   since   been  continued.     The^ 


*  See  Mn.  Kitchener*6  Report,  p.  870. 
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iminber  of  candidates  competing  for  these  scholarships  has  been 
less  than  might  have  been  expected  in  so  populous  a  city. 

In  1891  the  Manchester  Whitworth  Institute  offered,  on 
certain  conditions,  to  trans&r  the  Technical  Institute  and  the 
School  of  Art  to  the  City  Council.  In  consequence,  in  1892,  it 
was  decided  to  erect  a  new  technical  school  in  SackviUe  Street 
at  a  cost  of  loO,OOOf.  This  building  being  not  yet  built,  the 
work  of  the  Technical  School  is  not  fuUy  developed,  and  has  to 
be  carried  on  in  different  buildings'.  The  following  buildings 
are  in  use  : — 

The  Technical  School  .  -  -     Princess  Street. 

The  School  of  Art  -  -         -     Cavendish  Street. 

The  Spinning  and  Weaving  School      -     Peter  Street. 

The  Electrical  Engineering  School       -     Whitworth  Street. 

The  Town  Hall  -  -  -     Newton  Hall. 

The  Manchester  and  Salford  Equitable 

Co-oj)erative  Stores  -  -     Openshaw. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  benefits  conferred  are  of  three 
kinds: — 

1.  The  working  under  the   direct  control  of  tlie  Technical 

Instruction  Committee  ol  the  Municipal  Technical  School 
and  the  Municipal  School  of  Art. 

2.  The  grant  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions. 

3.  Grants  to  special  institutions. 

1.  The  Municipal  Science  School  is  organised  into  four  main' 
departments : — 

(a.)  The  Manual  Training  School. 
(6.)  The  D:»y  Technical  Department, 
(c.)  The  Evening  School, 
(d)  The  Department  for  Women. 

The  foundation  of  this  school  has  caused  considerable  friction  The  Manual 
with   other    educational    authorities.      It   is    intended    for    a  2^^* 
limited  number  of  boys  of  from  13  to  15  years  of  age,  who 
have  passed    the  seventh  standard   or  its   equivalent,  and  at 
present  takes  only  60  pupils.     Boys  are  not  received  into  the 
Day  Technical  Department  till  they  are   15,  and  the  Manual 
School  is  intended  to  prepare  them  for  entrance.    It  Ls  avowedly 
something  out  of  courae  for  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee 
to  have  a  preparatory   school,  and  its  existence  can  only  be 
justified  by  its  necessity.     The  director  informs  me  that  the 
boys  who  join  the  day  department,  above  15,  are  very  inade- 
quately prepared ;  the  higher  grade  board  schools  supplying  the 
least  badly  prepared  boys.     It  is  not  a  smattering  of  several 
sciences  that  is  required,  but  good  writing  and  spelling  and 
composition,  and  a  sei*viceable   knowledge  of  arithmetic    and 
elementary  mathematics,  with  some  practice  in  the  use  of  hand 
and  eye  in  drawing  and  in  manual  work.     The  director  showed 
me   papers   sent   up   by   candidates   for   entrance  to   the   day 
department  oi  tlie  most  illiterate  character. 
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It  is  natural,  then,  that  the  technical  school  should  wish  to  be 
sure  of  a  certain  number  of  boys  prepared  after  their  own 
fashion ;  but  it  is  not  clear  that  it  is  a  wise  course  in  their  own 
interests.  The  number  coming  up  every  ye?ir  from  a  limited 
school  of  60  boys  must  form  a  smalf  portion  of  the  annual  entry 
of  a  school  numbering  over  3,000  students ;  and  therefore  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  benefit  gained  by  the  school  can 
overbalance  the  loss  of  influence  which  the  school  might  have 
otherwise  exercised  on  those  secondary  schools  which  are  the 
proper  feeders  to  the  technical  school. 

To  take  an  illustration,  a  univei-sity,  by  means  of  its  matri- 
culation and  scholarship  papers,  exercises  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  higher  secondary  which  send  up  students  to  it — if  the 
candidates  for  matriculation  are  found  to  be  badly  taught,  a 
large  number  are  rejected,  and  direct  and  indirect  pressure  is 
brought  on  the  secondary  schools  to  mend  their  ways.  But,  if 
the  university  were  to  turn  round  and  say,  we  must  have  some 
well-prepared  students,  we  will  open  a  small  school  in  the 
college,  so  as  to  have  some  boys  properly  prepared,  it  is 
extremely  natuml  for  the  schools  to  complain  that  the  university 
was  doing  their  work,  that  of  course  its  own  bojns  would  be 
favoured  in  the  entrance  examination,  and  that  if  the  university 
was  going  to  prepare  for  itself,  they  would  not  take  the  trouble 
to  re-model  their  curriculum  to  suit  the  university. 

In  the  same  way,  it  seems  that  the  opening  of  the  manual 
fichool  has  affected  the  relations  of  the  technical  school  to  its 
natural  feeders^  both  in  supplying  candidates  for  entrance  and 
for  scholarships. 

In  Appendix  D.  I  have  given  a  table  showing  the  division  of 
the  boys'  time  in  the  manual  school,  and  this  may  be  taken  as 
showing  the  sort  of  course  which  the  director  wishes  the 
preparatory  schools  to  carry  out. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  differs  very  materially  from  both  the 
grammar  school  and  the  higher  grade  board  school  courses ;  us 
compared  with  the  higher  grade  school  technical  work  (book- 
keeping, shorthand,  and  manual)  takes  a  much  larger  per- 
centage, and  literary  work  has  a  larger  shai*e  as  compared  with 
mathematics  and  science :  on  the  other  hand,  on  a  modem  side 
of  a  grammar  school,  there  would  be  much  less  technical  work, 
and  instead  of  th^  science  getting  twice  as  much  time  as  literary 
subjects,  the  latter  would  be  getting  twice  the  former. 

A  board  of  education  might  interfere  and  arrange  for  the 
formation  of  classes  on  similar  lines  in  large  secondary  schools, 
specially  adapted  to  fit  boys  for  the  higher  technical  institutes. 

The  Day  Technical  Department  contains  the  mechanical 
engineering,  electrical  engineering,  chemical,  and  textile  indus- 
tries, building  construction,  house  decoration,  sanitary  engineering 
and  plumbing,  and  dressmaking. 

In  the  session,  1892-93,  3,354  students  attended  the  technical 
school,  and  of  these  1,563  came  from  outside  the  city  limits 
many  from  considerable  distances. 
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2.  Upwards  of  2,500/.  is  offered  eapch  year  for  competition,  in  Scholarships, 
addition  to  day  scholarships  and  evening  exhibitions*,  tenable  at 
the  Technical  School  itself  and  at  the  School  of  Art.  Day 
scholarships  of  60Z.  a  year  for  two  years,  and  evening  exhibitions 
of  151.  for  the  same  time,  are  given,  tenable  at  Owens  College  ; 
and,  as  an  instance  that  the  interests  of  secondary  schools  have 
not  been  overlooked,  six  scholarships  of  251,  a  year  are  given, 
tenable  at  the  Manchester  Grammar  School. 

In  Salford  the  corporation  have,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Salford 
minor  grants  for  technical  instruction  in  elementary  and  con-  ^^*^ 
tinuation  schools,  allowed  the  residue  money  to  accumulate  with 
A  view  to  building  a  technical  institute,  at  a  cost  of  5o,000{.,  to 
be  opened  in  1895. 

At  present  students  are  sent  to  the  Manchester  school,  and  a 
composition  sum  of  150?.  is  paid  for  their  fees. 

The  council  have  not  co-opted  any  persons  learned  or  in- 
terested in  education  on  the  committee ;  even  the  chairman  of 
the  school  board,  one  of  whose  schools  is  to  prepare  boys  specially 
for  the  technical  institute,  is  not  added  to  it ;  the  committee 
niay  or  may  not  contain  members  with  special  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  of  a  technical  institute ;  but  from  this,  as  from 
other  instances,  the  inference  may  be  drawn  that  in  any 
controlling  board  of  education,  co-option  to  be  effective  must  be  . 
compulsory. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  borough  council  are  wise  in  building 
a  large  technical  institute  at  so  short  a  distance  from  the 
Municipal  Technical  School  of  Manchester ;  nor  where  the 
students  are  to  come  from  when  the  institute  is  ready.  It 
appears  that  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Salford  it  is  more 
convenient  to  attend  the  classes  in  Manchester  than  it  will  be 
in  Salford.  Here  will  probably  be  a  case  of  overlapping, 
arising  from  the  separation  of  the  bo^^)ugh  of  Salford  from  the 
city  of  Manchester. 

School  Board  Higher  Ch^ade  or  Board  Secondary  Schools. 

Manchester  has  since  18S0  led  the  way  in  the  foundation  of 
schools  of  this  class. 

The  Central  School  in  Deansgate,  in  which  the  Peter  Street  ^^t«l  Boaid 
School  and  the  Lower  Moseley  Street  Schools  were  amalgamated  ^ 
in  1884,  stands  first,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  type;  it  has  over 
1 ,200  scholars  (boys  and  girls).  The  boys  are  received  in  the 
fifth  and  the  girls  in  the  sixth  standard ;  and  the  ex-seventh 
boys  with  a  part  of  the  ex -seventh  girls  are  formed  into  an 
organised  science  school  under  South  Kensington ;  the  rest  of 
the  ex-seventh  girls  form  a  commercial  side  under  the  head- 
mistress. Miss  Moss. 

The  numbers  exceed  1,200 ;  of  which  over  900  are  boys  and 
about  300  girls ;  the  comparative  numbers  of  standard  and  ex- 
standard  scholars  vary  during  the  year,  the  number  in  the 
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organised  science  school  being  lowest  immediately  af^f  the 
Sooth  Kensington  examinations  in  May,  and  largest  when  the 
school  has  been  reorganised  for  the  next  year's  work.  At  the 
time  of  my  first  visit,  in  June,  there  were  630  boys  in  the 
8tand€urd,  and  320  boys  in  the  organised  science,  under  Mr. 
Sootson,  while  250  girls  were  working  under  Miss  Moss  in  the 
standards  and  <»i  the  commercial  side :  on  my  second  visit,  a 
month  later,  I  found  the  school  reorganised  as  to  standards,  and 
the  science  school  much  increased. 

An  analysis  of  the  time  tables  is  given  in  Appendix  D.,  and 
will  be  discussed  there  under  the  general  head  of  Board  Secondary 
Schools. 

The  school  is  admirably  organised  by  Mr.  Scotson,  and  what- 
ever fault  may  be  found  with  the  curriculum,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  either  Mr.  Scotson  or  Miss  Moss.  As  a  proof  of  this  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  vety  suitable  time  table  of  the  commercial 
side  of  the  girls'  school,  where  they  have  had  a  free  liand> 
unfettered  by  any  department. 

The  boys  are,  as  a  rule,  taught  in  very  large  classes ;  I  heard 
a  preparatory  lecture  on  model  drawing  given  to  some  80 
boys,  previous  to  the  model  being  drawn ;  the  boys  seemed  all 
on  the  alert,  and  after  the  lecture,  the  boys  shifted  their  places, 
and  were  set  to  draw  the  model  at  a  different  angle  from  that 
at  which  they  had  eyed  it  during  the  lecture. 

I  then  visited  a  set,  nearly  as  large,  being  taught  the  fifth 
proposition  of  Euclid :  a  considerable  number  of  boys  were 
mastering  its  difficulties,  but  out  of  so  large  a  number  there  must 
be  many  who  fail  to  take  it  in.  The  teaching  from  the  black- 
board W1BI8  well  prepared  and  thorougL 

In  the  higher  work  the  size  of  the  classes  is  smaller ;  I  visited 
a  small  class  doing  riders  on  a  later  book  of  EucKd,  and  in  one 
room  I  came  across  specialists  doing  special  Greek  and  Latin 
books.  I  tested  one  of  the  boys  in  the  'Greek  play  (the 
Supplioes  of  Euripides)  he  was  reading,  and  found  him  well  up 
in  the  construing  and  in  elementary  parsing. 

The  chemical  laboratory  is  la!rge  and  well-equipped,  and  in 
the  adjoining'  lecture  theatre,  a  simple  lecture  with  suitable 
experiments  was  being  given  to  a  beginning  class  in  chemistry. 

In  discussing  the  future  of  the  boys,  the  headmaater  agreed 
as  to  the  desirability  that  young  boys  showing  very  decided 
ability  in  languages,  or  definitely  intended  for  the  professions, 
should,  if  possible,  be  passed  on  to  a  higher  secondary  sdiool ; 
the  majority  of  his  boys  went  into  warehouses  as  clerks.  A 
very  small  number  went  into  electrical  workshops,  so  as  to 
become  skilled  artisans;  this  was  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
^tting  into  works,  not  to  disinclination  oii  the  part  of  the 
boya 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  following  table  of  the  callings  for 
which  boys  left  between  June  1st,  1893,  and  May  81st,  1894, 
from  which  it  seems  that  of  those  whose  futuf^  is  known,  68 
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per  cent,  become  clerks  or  office  boys;    18  per  cent,  beocwie 
artisaDs ;  13  enter  shops ;  and  only  1  per  cent,  become  teachers. 

Tabus  showmg  the  Calunqs  for  which  Bors  left  the  Csntral 

Board  School  in  1893-94. 


Wajwhoose  or  office  boy  - 
Bank 

129 

4 

Anctioneer'B  apprentice    - 
Btulway  clerk 

2 
1 

136 

Mechanic's  apprentice 
Draughteman's  apprentice 
India-rubber  works 

9 
1 

4 

I^nmber  -            -            - 

8 

Engineer         ... 
Brass  finisber 

3 
8 

Watchmaker  - 

2 

Electrical  engineer 
Designer        -            -      - 
Pattern-card  maker 

5 
1 
1 

Marine  engineer  > 

Mill         .... 

1 

8 

86 


Milkboy^ 

• 

1 

Grocer  s  boy    - 

. 

5 

Errand  boy 

•• 

6 

Draper 

. 

1 

Chemist  •        -        . 

. 

4 

leather  dealer     • 

. 

2 

Fnmiture  dealer 

• 

1 

•  ■■o 

Tailor   - 

• 

8 

•■  •  .".J 

Butcher  » 

. 

2 

25 


Pupil  teachers 
Ill-health 
Other  schools  • 
Other  occupations,  or  un 
known 


2 
10 

28 


-    29 
69 


It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  clever  boys  and  girls  are  attracted 
to  this  school ;  the  list  of  scholarships  of  various  sorts  won 
almost  every  year  by  the  pupils,  proves  two  things;  (1)  the  vast 
amount  of  prizes  open  to  the  school,  and  (2)  the  successful  way 
in  which  they  are  prepared  for  it. 

The  actual  money  value  of  the  local  scholarships  open  to  this 
school  in  competition  with  others  in  one  year  is  9,0002.^  and  if 
the  National  scholarships  and  Royal  Exhibitions  are  added  in, 
the  amount  for  competition  amounts  to  12,0002. ;  and  that  these 
large  sums  ai'e  not  a  mere  unattainable  Eldorado  to  be  hdd 
before  a  parent's  eyes  there  is  the  tangible  fact  that  in  1898  the 
value  of  the  scholaiships  and  prizes  actually  gained  amounted 
to  more  than  2,4002.* 

Sis:  National  Scholars  or  Royal  Exhibitioners^  five  Lancashire 
County  Council  one  Manchester  City  Council,  27  Science  and 
Art,  and  eight  Lancasterian  Scholars  in  one  year  are  a  proof  at 
once  of  great  possibilities  and  of  probable  success  to  a  clever 
boy  or  girl  entering  the  school, 

I  have  gone  into  detail  as  regards  this  school,  and  it  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  add  that  there  are  several  other  successful  higher 

*  Since  this  was  written,  it  appears  that  the  school  has  done  eqnallj  wvU  in  this 
year's  competitions. 
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grade  schools  in  Manchester:  especially  the  Dacie  Avenue 
School,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  and  the 
Waterloo  Road  School. 

In  the  six  higher  grade  schools  under  the  Manchester  School 
Board,  where  there  is  accommodation  for  7,000  children,  the 
number  of  pupils  of  advanced  age  is  very  small :  at  present  only 
7  over  17  years  of  age,  18  over  16  years  of  age,  and  187  over  15 
years. 

In  Salford  are  two  higher  grade  schools  of  sufficiently  different 
type  to  require  notice : — 

CSiriateliarcb         1.  The  Christchurch  Upper  School,  Hulme  Street.     This  is  a 
Upptr  School,    voluntary    school,   with    boys'  and    girls'   departments   in   all 

standards  as  well  as  ex-sevenths ;  the  school  is  not  free,  all  above 
Standard  I.  paying  58,  a  quarter,  Latin  being  an  extra  subject 
at  5d.  a  quarter,  and  manual  instruction  in  woodwork  at  la,  a 
quarter. 

The  speciality  of  this  school  is,  that  it  has  for  some  years  laid 
itself  out  to  become  a  feeder  to  Manchester  Grammar  School, 
and  its  history  proves  that  where  the  curriculum  is  not  bound  by 
hard-and-fast  lines,  the  higher  grade  school  may  be  a  useful 
stave  in  the  ladder.  Out  of  96  scholarships  into  the  Qrammar 
School  won  by  Salford  boys,  37  have  come  out  of  this  school. 
At  the  present  time  four  of  these  scholars  are  at  Oxford,  one  a 
mathematical  scholar  of  Corpus  and  junior  mathematical  scholar 
of  the  university  ;  a  second  a  classical  exhibitioner  at  Balliol  and 
Craven  scholar ;  and  a  third  holding  a  science  post-mastership 
at  Merton. 

Several  of  these  boys  have  received  Langworthy  Scholarships 
of  202.  a  year  at  the  Qrammar  School,  which  have  acted  as 
maintenance  scholarships.  Here,  at  any  rate,  it  is  clear  that  the 
ladder  is  not  broken. 

Other  boys  and  girls  have  obtained  Salford  School  Board 
Science  and  Art  scholarships. 

Central  2.  The  central  higher  grade  scholarship  school     This  school 

SchooT^'^       has  been  lately  opened  by  tlie  school  board ;  the  education  is  free 

irom  the  fifth  standard  upwards ;  but  the  admission  is  limited 

and  by  competition. 

In  view  of  this  school  a  conference  was  held  by  the  school 
board,  at  which  the  high-master  of  the  Grammar  School 
attended,  and  as  a  result  of  this  attempt  to  avoid  interference  it 
was  determined  to  run  the  school  with  three  sides : — 

(1.)  The  scientific,  in  accordance  with  the  syllabus  of  the 

Science  and  Art  Department. 
(2.)  The  commercial,  in  which  the  main  subjects  are  English, 

commercial  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  shorthand,French, 

and  German. 
(3.)  The  literary,  in  which  the  syllabus  of  the  Cambridge 

local  examination  is  adopted. 
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The  first  is  specially  intended  to  prepare  boys  for  the  Salford 
Corporation  Technical  School ;  the  second  for  those  who  are  to 
stay  at  school  till  15  and  no  longer  ;  the  third  to  prepare  candi- 
dates for  scholarships  at  Manchester  Grammar  School  and 
,  elsewhere,  and  also  as  pupil  teachers. 

The  school  is  now  in  temporary  buildings  in  Great  George 
Street^  but  permanent  buildings  are  in  course  of  erection ;  the 
master,  Mr.  Strachan,  is  an  M.A.  of  Glasgow,  and  the  school  is  to 
be  run  as  a  mixed  school  and  on  the  Scotch  system. 

Private  Schools, 

The  private  schools  in  Manchester  were  too  numerous  to  be  all  Priyate  school*, 
visited  in  the  time  at  my  disposal. 

The  boys'  schools  are  either  preparatory  to  the  public  schools 
or  of  a  distinctly  middle  class  type. 

The  former  will  scarcely  be  affected  by  any  lesfislation ;  as  long 
'  as  the  public  schools,  which  they  feed,  exists  they  will  have  an 
*  assured  supply  of  boys  ;  the  only  competition  which  can  affect 
them  is  the  opening  of  public  preparatory  day  schools. 

The  other  type  of  schools  is  likely  to  be  much  affected  by  the 
competition  of  the  higher  grade  board  school.  Several  private 
schoolmasters  in  Manchester  assured  me  that  it  was  very  hard 
to  get  on,  and  names  were  quoted  to  me  of  men  who  had  at  one 
time  got  on  as  private  schoolmasters  and  had  failed. 

It  might  be  expected  that  these  schools  would  send  in  pupils 
for  some  of  the  public  examinations ;  but  from  the  list  given  in 
Appendix  C,  it  will  be  seen  that  only  15  private  schools  in 
Manchester  and  its  district  sent  in  any  pupils  this  year,  and 
that  the  number  of  candidates  from  Manchester  itself  is  ex- 
ceedingly small;  indeed,  one  private  school  at  Eccles  sent  up 
more  candidates  than  all  the  private  schools  in  Manchester  and 
Salford. 

Such  schools  as  I  went  over  seemed  to  be  adequately  equipped ; 
'  there  has  been  a  survival  of  the  fittest   I  defer  further  discussion 
till  I  take  the  general  question  of  private  schools. 

SurriTnary, 

Are,    then,    Manchester    and    Salford,   with    their  703,507  Educational 
"inhabitants  in  ISftl,  adequately  provided  with  schools  ?  SSSSte"?. 

For  girls,  with  the  five  high  schools  I  have  mentioned,  the 
high  class  of  private  school  (for  which  see  Mrs.  Eatchener's 
report),  and  the  girls  departments  of  the  higher  grades  schools, 
there  would  appear  to  be  a  greater  provision  than  for  boys. 

For  boys,  there  certainly  is  not  a  greater  provision  than  is 
tequired :  two  grammar  schools,  the  l^ys'  departments  of  the 
higher  grade  scliools,  and  the  small  manual  technical  school,  the 
-Catholic  College,  and  the  genus  omne  of  private  schools,  do  not 
appear  to  be  able  to  cover  the  ground  and  ought  to  be  able  to 
exist  together  without  interference  or  overlapping. 
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If  we  take  those  schools  only  which  have  hitherto  been 
considered  secondary,  and  leave  out  of  consideration  the  higher 
elementary  schools,  the  provision  in  Manchester  is  considerably 
less  than  in  Liverpool. 

The  combined  population  of  Manchester  and  Salf  ord  stood  in 
1891  to  that  of  Liverpool  and  Bootle  as  5  to  4.  There  oaght^ 
therefore,  to  be  more  boys  in  receipt  of  Secondary  Education. 
In  Manchester,  there  are  not  more  than  450  boys  attending  the 
Grammar  School  from  within  a  circle  of  two-mile  radius ;  and, 
taking  into  account  the  Hulme  School  and  St.  Bede's,  there  may 
be  800  boys  at  public  secondary  schools — ^not  much  more  th£^ 
one  per  thousand  of  the  populatiozL  In  Liverpool  there  are  over 
1,300  attending  the  two  great  day  schools  from  within  a  circle 
of  the  same  radius,  and  allowing  for  the  Catholic  and  other 
schools,  probably  twice  as  many  as  at  Manchester.  There  Bite 
at  least  as  many  private  schools  in  Liverpool  as  in  Manchester, 
as  may  be  seen  both  frpm  the  directories  and  from  my  analysis 
of  the  schools  sending  in  pupils  to  the  various  public  examina- 
tions. 

Where  th^n  are  the  missing  boys  ?  Undoubtedly  the  answer 
is  that  they  have  gone  to  the  Board  Secondary  Schools ;  the 
class  of  parents  who  are  prepared  to  pay  four  guineas  a  year  for 
theic  sons'  education,  and  no  more,  have  not  found  schools  at 
that  price  in  Manchester,  and,  from  this  cause,  and  also  from 
the  other  attractions  offered  them,  have  sent  their  sons  to  higher 
grade  schools.  These  schools  then  are  teaching  along  with  ouexiB 
the  boys  who  were  intended  by  the  fonper  (commission  to  be 
included  in  the  third  grade  schools ;  and  no  system  of  Secondary 
Education  can  now  be  complete  which  does  not  take  them  into 
account. 

Section  II. 
Liverpool  a/nd  Bootle, 

In  Liverpool,  with  its  517,951  inhabitants,  and  the  adjacent 
borough  of  Bootle,  with  49,217,  the  educational  problems  are  of 
a  very  different  character  from  those  in  Manchester.  Almost 
everything  is  different. 

There  are  no  rich  foundations  to  be  considered;  the  cbi#f 
schools  are  proprietary :  the  university  college  is  in  an  earlier 
phase  of  existence ;  the  technical  committee  of  the  city  counQil 
have  taken  an  entirely  different  view  of  their  duties  fn^ 
that. of  Manchester;  the  higher  grade  board  schools  are  of  tbte 
tatter  pattern  and  on  a  quite  different  principle;  and  beyond 
aU  these,  we  have  a  city  dealing  with  the  interchange  and  u^ 
the  manufacture  of  goods. 

A  comparison,  therefore,  of  the  existing  provision  of  eduo^ 
tional  institutions  of  each  grade  cannot  therefore  fail  to  be 
extremely  instructive. 
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Bootle^  however  actually,  in  educational  matters,  part  of 
Liverpool,  has  become  separated  by  the  incorporation  of  the 
borough  and  by  the  vigorous  action  of  the  technical  instruction 
committee.  It  will  be  necessary  to  state,  therefore,  separately 
what  has  been  done  there  in  the  matter  of  technical  and  board 
Secondary  Education. 


H>aH 


Local  University  College. 

The  University  College  did  not  receive  its  charter  till  1881,  q^^^^ 
so  that  it  has  only  been  13  years  at  work,  and  it  was  not  till  LiTtrpool. 
the  end  of  1892  that  it  took  possession  of  the  new  Yictoiria 
Buildings,  and  thus  at  1&^  obtained  an  abode  worthy  of  itself. 
Thus  the  numbers  are  not  to  be  supposed  to  have  yet  reached 
their  ziormal  magnitude:  last  year  the  highest  numbers  of  day  ii«f.>iH 

students  were  263  (205  males  and  58  females)  on  the  Art  and         >  o-  nS«i 
Science  side  for  the  Lent  term ;  and  148  medical  students  for 
the  winter  sesfdon. 

Day  students  are  admitted  at  any  age  over  15,  the  oidy 
restriction  being  that  all  tmder  16  must  pass  an  entrance  exami- 
nation ;  for  evening  classes  no  restriction  of  age  is  mentioned  at 
all  in  the  regulations. 

There  is,  therefore,  increased  chance  of  overlapping  with  the 
higher  seccHidary  schools ;  and  I  was  not  surprisi^l  to  find  that 
there  was  a  stronger  feeling  in  Liverpool  schools  that  boys  are 
attracted  away  iM  young  to  the  college  than  elsewhere.  Several 
cases  were  mentioned  to  me  as  follows :  A  clever  boy  wins  a 
.scholarship  at  the  University  College ;  this  induces  him  to  leave 
school  several  years  earlier  than  he  would  have  done,  say  at  16 ; 
he  then  competes  for  a  scholarship  at  one  of  the  older  univer- 
sities, and  his  success  goes  to  the  credit  of  the  University 
College,  and  not  to  that  of  the  school. 

In  the  examination  for  entrance  scholarships  no  special  stress 
is  in  most  cases  laid  on  special  subjects ;  for  the  Ranger  and 
Batbbone  scholarships,  for  instance,  papers  are  set  in  four  or 
five  languages  and  three  sciences,  besides  English  and  mathe- 
matics ;  this  wide  range  of  subjects  tends,  as  I  have  shown  on 
p.  114,  to  induce  the  boy  to  try  from  school  before  and  not  after 
the  specialising  period. 

If  it  was  necessary  at  first  to  admit  boys  under  15,  it  is  not 
necessary  now  that  the  college  is  well  established,  and  it  would 
appear  desirable  to  exclude,  as  fiar  as  possible,  mere  lads  for 
whom  the  stricter  discipline  of  school  is  more  suited. 

An  attempt  was  ma<ie  to  start  a  special  business  curriculum 
at  the  college,  which  was  much  *'^sented  by  the  schoolmasters. 
The  numbers,  however,  were  very  small,  and  the  scheme  was 
not  pressed;  the  only  commercial  subjects  now  in  the  list  being 
courses  on  poUtical  economy,  commercial  history,  and  commercud 
geography. 

I  understood  that  tlie  only  difficulties  in  carrying  on  the 
mixed  classes  at  the  college  arose  from  the  boyish  pranks  of 
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some  of  the  lads.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  the  numbers  at  the 
college  increase,  the  limit  of  age  will  be  raised,  the  discipline 
simplified,  and  the  grievance  of  secondary  masters  removed. 


Endowed  Schools  and  Proprietary  Schools. 


Kidowments. 


Proprietary 
«ohool8. 


In  Liverpool  itself  there  are  no  endowed  schools  at  all ;  but 
at  Great  Crosby,  at  a  distance  of  six  milas  north  of  Liverpool, 
is  the  important  charity  of  John  Harrison,  belonging  to  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  Company.  On  this  foundation  there  is  a 
boys'  and  a  girls'  school,  and  as  these  schools  in  the  main  provide 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  men  whose  daily  work  is  in 
Liverpool,  though  they  may  live  outside  it,  I  shall  include  them 
with  the  large  Liverpool  schools. 

The  Liverpool  Institute  and  the  Liverpool  College  are  laxge 
schools^  each  with  several  departments ;  their  only  endowment 
is  the  buildings  and  some  exhibitions ;  otherwise,  inasmuch  as 
the  profits  of  one  department,  if  any  arise,  are  used  for  the 
'  benefit  of  the  other,  they  might  rank  as  endowed  schools.  The 
Institute  has  a  higher,  a  commercial,  and  a  girls'  school,  while 
the  College  has  an  upper,  middle,  and  commercial  schools,  all  £or 
boys,  as  well  as  a  girls*  school. 

In  the  case  of  the  Institute,  the  higher  and  commercial,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  College,  the  middle  and  commercial,  are  taught 
in  the  same  buildings,  the  commercial  boys  in  each  case  paying 
less  fees,  and  being  worked  as  separate  schools,  both  in  work 
and  in  play,  but  in  both  cases  under  the  same  headmaster.  This 
dual  arrangement  meets  some  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
'  arisen  in  large  towns,  and  might,  perhaps,  be  introduced  else- 
where. It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  great  detail,  as  full 
accounts  of  both  Institute  and  College  are  given  in  Mr.  Bryce's 
report  to  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  vol.  ix.  pp.  589-596. 

Hie  Institnte.        The  Institute  owes  its  name  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute  out 

of  which  it  grew,  and  which  it  still  occupies  ;  the  only  functions 
of  the  old  Mechanics'  Institute  surviving  being  a  successful 
school  of  art,  and  a  department  for  evening  classes  for  young 
men. 

The  higher  school,  in  June,  contained  228,  and  the  commercial 
school  661  boys,  889  in  all ;  this  is  a  much  smaller  number  than 
formerly,  when  it  has  numbered  1,100  boys. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  the  decline  are  (1)  the  migi'ation  of 
the  population  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Street  into  the 
suburbs;  (2)  the  competition  of  the  pseudo-higher*  grade 
schools ;  but  (3),  and,  chiefly,  in  the  opinion  of  the  secretary, 
bad  trade. 

The  two  schools  occupy  diflerent  wings*,  from  which  they 
descend  by  two  converging  staircases  into  the  same  entrance 
hall.  I  was  present  when,  at  the  dinner  hour,  the  two  schools 
descended,  each  down  its  own  staircase,  and  went  out  at  its  own 


♦  See  p.  145. 
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*  exit.  The  headmaster  told  me  there  was  no  difficulty,  social  or 
otherwise,  in  keeping  the  schools  apart,  without  any  very  special 

*  rules ;  there  are  often  brothers,  one  in  one  school  and  one  in  the 
other.  I  asked  if  a  brother  might  come  ax^ross  the  hall  and  join 
hiff  brother  without  infringing  rules :  the  headmaster  said  he 
might  do  so,  but  probably  they  would  prefer  to  join  outside, 
because  it  was  not  the  usual  etiquette. 

There  is  a  distinct  difference  visible  in  the  clothing  of  the 
boys   of   the  two  schools,   pointing  to   the   division   between 
the  schools  being  more  a  matter  of  money  than   of  age,  or 
.  attainment. 

The  fees  in  the  higher  school  vary  from  61.  68.  to  121.  128. ; 
and  in  the  commercial  school  from  3Z.  3«.  to  4i.  4s.  The  fee  for 
the  lower  school  is  thus  less  than  2^.  a  week,  and  a  closer 
approach  is  made  here  than  anywhere  in  my  district  to  the 
charges  at  board  secondary  schools. 

In  the  upper  school  the  highest  form  aims  at  preparing  for 
(1)  matriculation  at  London  or  Victoria ;  (2)  the  Oxford  Senior 
Examination ;  and  (3)  the  advanced  courses  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department. 

In  the  Oxford  Locals  the  Institute  ranks  highest  in  Lancashire, 
as  will  be  seen  from  Appendix  C. ;  both  schools  send  in  boys  in 
about  equal  numbers,  and  at  the  i-ecent  examination  13  seniors 
and  52  juniors  passed ;  practically  the  top  form  of  each  school  is 
sent  in,  that  in  the  higher  partly  for  the  senior  and  p€u:tly  for 
the  junior  examination,  and  that  in  the  commercial  for  the 
junior. 

The  course  at  the  higher  school  includes  all  the  usual  subjects ; 
that  at  the  commercial  has  no  classical  or  modem  languages 
(French  or  Latin  may,  however,  be  taken  at  a  small  extra 
fee),  while  prominence  is  given  to  mathematics,  science,  and 
commercial  subject!^. 

Boys  proceed  from  the  higher  to  the  universities,  and  the 
honour  board  shows  such  distinctions  as  (1)  high  wranglers  in 
1890  and  1892,  a  Smith's  prizeman  and  Fellow  of  St.  John's, 
Cambridge,  in  1890,  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  student  in  1891,  and  in 
classics,  a  classical  scholarship  at  Victoria  in  1892,  and  the 
Browne  medallist  at  Cambridge  in  1893,  and  seven  scholarships 
in  last  five  years,  five  at  Cambridge  and  two  at  Oxford. 

The  building  has  been  considerably  improved  of  late  years ; 
some  40  or  50  new  windows  have  let  in  more  air  and  light. 
Many,  however,  of  the  defects  described  by  Mr.  Laurie*  still 
remain  :  the  room  used  for  the  laboratory  is  in  the  basement, 
and  has  a  damp  and  cellar-like  feel ;  the  playgrounds  are  small, 
and  there  is  a  want  of  a  good  gymnasium. 

On  the  other  hand  the  salaries  of  the  masters  have  been  raised, 
and  the  character  of  the  staff  has  been  improved ;  in  1865  some 
of  the  salaries  were  as  low  as  201. ;  in  1890  Mr.  Laurie  puts 
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them  at  from  502.  to  2001. ;  but  at  present  they  range  from  1001. 
to  3502.  in  both  schools.  This  has  been  rendered  possible  by  the 
erant,  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer,*  frcmi  the  city  coujciciL 
At  the  same  time  the  dependence  of  the  salaries  on  the  science 
grant  has  been  reduced. 

The  proportion  of  graduate  masters  has  been  greatly  increased 
under  tne  present  headmaster ;  whereas,  in  1S90,  there  were  in 
the  higher  school  14  teachers,  of  whom  one  held  an  Oxford^  one 
a  Dublin  degree,  and  two  London  degrees ;  and  in  the  com- 
mercial school,  20  teachers^  of  whom  four  only  held  London 
degrees;  at  present  the  assistant  staff  is  as  follows: — High 
school,  12  masters,  7  graduates;  viz.,  Oxford,  3  ;  Cambridge,  1 ; 
LoWon,  2 ;  and  Dublin,  L  C!ommercial  school,  10  masters,  all 
graduates;  viz.,  Oxford,  2;  Cambridge,  4;  Lpndon,  8;  e^d 
Victoiia,  1. 

This  change  has  introduced  a  wider  idea  of  the  scope  of  a 
master's  duties,  and  the  usual  signs  of  school  life  are  now 
apparent,  cricket  and  football  dubs,  debating  society,  school 
magazine,  swimming  club,  &a ;  and  with  it  the  growth  of 
friendship  between  boys  and  masters. 

Although  a  large  number  of  picked  boys  have  been  annually 
sent  in  for  specisd  examinations,  there  has  never  been  any  ex- 
amination of  the  school  by  an  outside  examiner.  Next  year, 
however^  at  ciny  rate  a  great  portion  of  the  school  work,  and 
probably  the  whole,  will  be  examined.  This  result  is  due  to 
'  the  aLfction  of  the  city  council. 

Among  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  city  council  in  return 
for  the  grant  above  mentioned  is  the  right  of  inspection  by  any 
pei»oii  authorised  by  the  technical  institiction  committee. 
Here'^^e  have  a  rehearsal  of  what  would  happen  if  a  committee 
of  the  city  council,  or  some  other  such  body  were  endowed  with 
a  right  of  inspection  and  examination  of  secondary  schools.  At 
present  the  organising  secretary  (Mr.  Hewitt),  has  exercised  a 
mild  supervision  over  the  commercial  and  scientific  work  on 
which  the  grant  is  made,  but  the  committee  very  wisely  do  not 
think  this  enough,  and  notice  has  been  given  that  next  year  an 
outside  examiner  will  be  sent  to  examine  aU  the  schools  to  which 
a  grant  is  made  in  technical  subjects  at  the  committee's  expense, 
while  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  the  council  of  each  school 
to  have  the  non-technical  subjects  examined  at  the  same  time 
at  their  own  expense.  Thus  the  principle  of  school  examination 
is  being  at  last  introduced. 

At  the  Institute  there  are  four  scholarships  to  the  university 
.   varying  from  50i.  to  70?.  a  year,  and  the  scholarships  of  the 
Liverpool  Council  of  Education,  open  to  children   from   the 
elementary  schools,  are  tenable  there. 

Inititat«  Giiis^      "^^  girl's  school  is  in  a  private  house  (Blackbume  House) 
Schools.  close  to  the  Institute :  the  building  was  presented  by  a  private 

donor,  Mr,  Holt,  and  hc^s  been  altered  by.  the  council  at  con- 
siderable expense.     The  fees  vary  from  42.  4a.  to  82.  89.  a  year^ 

*  See  p.  144. 
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according  to  am,  and  at  present  it  does  not  pay  its  way ;  though 
it  shares  the  city  council  grant  to  the  amount  of  93{. 

In  this,  as  in  the  boys'  schools,  there  is  no  regular  religious 
instruction  ;  classes  are  held  in  the  books  of  the  Bible  selected 
for  the  University  Local  Examinations,  but  these  classes  are 
only  with  a  view  to  the  examination.     The  headmistress  con- 
siders that  this  restriction  acts  injuriously  on  the  numbers  of  .fH 
the  school.     The  institute  is  the  only  secondary  school  in  my              '  oO 
district  in  which  religious  knowledge  is  not  included  in  the              *^'*^^ 
course  of  instruction  ;  all  other  public  secondary  schools,  whether 
endowed,  proprietary^  or  board  secondary,  assign  a  definite  time 
for  religious  knowledge  instruction  to  all  students,  subject  of 
course  to  a  conscience  clause. 

The  College  is  now  carried  on  in  two  parts  of  Liverpool.  LiTerpool 
Originally  three  schools,  graded  by  age,  a  first,  second,  and  tiiird  ^l****- 
grade  schools  were  carried  on  as  absolutely  separate  schools  in 
ihe  same  buildings  in  Shaw  Street,  in  the  centre  of  Liverpool 
In  1884,  the  upper  school  was  moved  to  temporary  building  in 
a  more  residential  part  of  Liverpool,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Prince's  and  Sefton  Park,  snd  here  a  new  building  was  erected, 
which  the  College  took  possession  of  in  1884.  The  cost  of 
building  was  20,0002.,  of  which  10,000£.  was  provided  by  the 
savings  of  past  ye€u*8,  5,0001.  by  subscription,  and  the  rest  by  a 
mortgage  which  has  already  be«i  partly  paid  off. 

The  old  building  in  Shaw  Street  is  now  shared  by  the  middle 
and  commercial  schools,  as  two  separate  schools,  with  a  large 
hall,  arranged  like  a  theatre,  for  morning  and  evening  prayers, 
and  a  good  gymnasium  in  common.  A  high  wall  running  out 
at  the  back  divides  the  two  playgrounds.* 

£  8.  d.       £    8.  d» 
The  fees  of  the  upper  school  vary  from  1500to24.00 

middle  school  „  990„11110 

commercial  school  ,,  4  0  0,,     500 

There  are  240  boys  at  upper,  160  at  the  middle,  and  28Q  at 
the  commercial  school. 

The  upper  school  buildings  are  well  adapted  to  their  purpose ;  Upper  CdUegt. 
the  school  has  at  present  no  adjacent  playing  field,  although  as 
compared  with  its  former  abode,  it  is  in  the  country.     Boys 
enter  the  school  young — at  any  age  from  eight  to  fourteen. 

The  two  upper  forms  are  examined  by  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Joint  Board ;  the  school  below  the  fifth  form  has  not 
previously  been  examined,  but  this  year  it  was  being  examined 
by  two  examiners  from  outside.  The  good  results  in  the  public 
examinations  will  be  seen  in  Appendix  C. 

The  honours  since  1890  show  eight  scholarships  at  Cambridge 
)Bind  two  at  Oxford,  four  first  classes  at  Cambridge,  a  Craven 
scholar,    a    Smith's    prizeman,    and    several    scholarships    at 

♦  See  Mr.  Biyce's  Eeport,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  590 ;  and  "  EasajB  on  Secondary  Edacation/' 
p.  212. 
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Middle  and 
Oommeroial 
GoUege. 


University  College.    The  tendency  of  the  school  is  classical  and 
mathematical  rather  than  scientific. 

Free  places  are  given  in  each  school  from  the  one  below  it ; 
but  in  the  case  of  boys  coming  up  from  the  middle,  they  very 
often  get  intercepted  by  obtaining  open  scholarships  at  Uni- 
versity College,  and  so  do  not  stay  out  their  time. 

The  middle  and  commercial  schools  are  under  one  headmaster, 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  principal  from  the  upper 
college. 

The  graduation  by  age  has  very  much  disappeared  ;  there  is 
no  great  diflerence  in  age  between  the  two  schools ;  in  the 
curriculum  too  there  is  not  much  difference,  the  middle  is 
mathematical  and  scienti6c,  including  Latin,  and  in  certain  cases, 
Greek  and  German,  while  the  commercial  gives  special  time  to 
book-keeping  and  shorthand,  and  terminates  in  an  organised 
science  school  under  South  Kensington. 

The  middle  school  thus  prepares  boys  to  pass  on  to  the 
University  College  ;  and  both  the  Shaw  Street  Schools  take  the 
Oxford  Local  and  South  Kensington  Examinations. 

The  masters  are  fairly  well  paid  at  first,  but  the  senior  masters 
are  not  paid  as  much  as  the  headmaster  would  wish  to  pay 
them  ;  the  salaries  range  from  120^  to  170Z.  in  the  middle,  and 
100^  to  160Z.  in  the  commercial  school. 

Li  the  two  schools,  there  are  17  assistant  masters,  of  whom 
five  are  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  five  from  other 
universities.  Nine  of  the  staff  are  trained  teax^ers:  some  of 
the  most  effective  teachers  are  certificated  masters  with  university 
degreea 

The  grant  which  the  College  has  received  from  the  city 
council  has  been  used  in  doubling  the  size  of  the  laboratory ; 
and  now  the  two  head  forms  in  each  school  take  practical 
chemistry. 

About  36  per  cent,  of  the  entries  to  the  middle,  and  65  per 
cent,  of  those  to  the  commercial  school  come  from  elementary 
schools,  the  standard  of  the  lowest  form  on  the  commercial  side 
being  the  fourth  standard  of  an  elementary  school 

The  prayers  and  teaching  of  all  the  College  schools  is  that  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  prayers  are  conducted  at  the  begizming 
and  end  of  school  in  the  large  hall — and  only  Jews  and  Roman 
Catholics  absent  themselves. 

The  College  has  also  a  school  for  girls  in  Grove  Street,  where 
there  are  191  girls,  and  the  fees  are  from  4^  to  lOJ  guineas.* 

There  is  {ilso  a  branch  school  for  girls  at  Huyton,  seven  miles 
east  of  Liverpool. 

From  the  table  showing  the  per-centage  of  boys  coming  from 
various  distances  to  the  College  and  Institute  schools,  it  may  be 
seen  that  Liverpool  boys,  to  a  radius  of  four  miles,  form  80  per 
cent,  of  the  toted  number  of  boys.    Probably  boys,  to  the  number 


*  See  Mrs.  Kitchener'B  Keport,  p.  ISO. 
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of  3  per  thousand  of  the  population  of  LivApool  and  Bootle> 
are  attending  public  proprietary  schools,  a  result  ivhich  compares 
favourably  with  other  large  towns. 

The  Roman  Catholic  school,  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College,  has  St.  Francis 
the  reputation  of  being  a  good  middle  class  school,  and  its  pupils  ?*,T^*' 
take  high  places  in  London  matriculation,  and  in  the   liocals    °    ^*' 
lisfcs. 

It  is  divided  into  classical  and  commercial  schools.  In  the 
former  the  fees  are  9L,  and  there  are  (including  the  preparatory 
class  under  a  lady)  188  hoys ;  in  the  latter  the  fees  are  4i.  16s., 
and  there  are  136  boys.  The  prefect  of  studies  (Father  DoneUy) 
told  me  that  on  the  classical  side  every  boy  took  both  Latin  and 
(if  old  enough)  Greek  ;  while  on  the  other  side  French  and 
German  are  necessary  subjects.  The  schools  both  play  at  the 
same  time  in  a  large  open  playground,  but  each  school  keeps 
very  much  to  itself. 

There  are  sufficient  school  rooms,  but  some  are  small  and 
rather  dark.  There  is  a  magnificent  assembly  hall,  and  the 
teaching  ?  ooms  have  been  rather  sacrificed  to  make  room  for  it. 

The  Catholic  College  in  Hope  Street  is  parallel  to  the  com-  Catholic 
mercial  side  of  the  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College ;  it  has  120  boys,       ^  ** 
taught  in  rather  gloomy  buildings  ;  the  fees  vary  with  age,  but 
averaire  about  4Z.  a  year.     There  is  a  probability  that  the  exist- 
ing schools  will  be  pulled  down  and  better  ones  built,  with 
proper  accommodation  for  teaching  science. 

£oth  these  schools  are  benefitted  by  the  capitation  grant  from 
the  city  council  for  technical  subjects. 

There  are  also  several  Catholic  girls'  schools  which  were 
visited  by  Mrs.  Kitchener. 

The  Grammar  School  of  Great  Crosby  was  founded  under  the  Merchant 
will  of  John  Harrison  (15th  May  1618)  ;•  the  property  is  '^^^ 
vested  in  the  Merchant  Taylors'  CJompany,  and  is  now  of 
the  annual  value  of  l,720i.  It  was  reorganised  under  a  new 
scheme  in  1874,  and  in  1878  new  buildings  were  erected  on 
a  site  at  a  short  distance  from  the  old  school.  The  new 
buildings  are  adapted  to  250  day  boys,  and  are  among  the 
best  I  have  seen  in  Lancashire.  Here  under  the  vigorous 
manageiiieni  of  the  present  headmaster,  the  school  has  been 
raised  to  276  boys ;  all  but  about  26  are  day  boys :  the  boarders 
lodge  with  a  master,  or  in  some  licensed  houses. 

'hi  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations  this  school  has  been 
recognised  as  one  of  the  best  which  send  in  candidates  :  in  1893 
it  had  seven  out  of  a  first-class  of  24  senior  candidates. 

The  salaries  of  masters  vary  from  100?.  to  275?. 

In  1891-94  five  open  scholarships  were  won  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  three  first-dassea 

It  has,  therefore,  taken  its  place  as  a  first  gi-ade  school, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  adequately  supplies  the  needs  of  the 

♦  See  Bryce,  Vol.  XVIL  p.  242. 
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neighbourhood  Distant  little  over  five  miles  from  Liverpool, 
Qreat  Crosby,  like  other  places  on  the  coast,  has  become  a 
residence  for  Liverpool  men  of  business,  and  their  children 
attend  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Schools. 

Scholarships  may  be  given  on  entrance  or  to  boys  in  the 
school ;  at  present  none  appear  to  be  given  on  entrance,  so  that 
the  school  does  not  form  an  effectual  link  between  the  elementary 
schools  and  a  higher  education.  There  are,  therefore,  very  few 
boys  in  the  school  out  of  elementary  schools,  but  the  headmaster 
did  not  report  any  difficulty  in  assimilating  such  as  did  come  to 
his  school  course. 

When  the  former  boys'  school  was  vacated  in  1878,  the 
Merchant  Taylors  determined  to  adapt  the  old  buildings  with 
modem  additions  to  form  a  girls'  school.  An  amending  scheme 
was  obtained  in  1884,  and  in  1888  the  girls'  school  was  opened. 

The  income  of  the  trust  is  divided  between  the  two  schools 
in  the  proportion  of  5  to  3 ;  and  thus  the  girls'  school,  with 
good  buildings  and  an  income  of  5002.  a  ye€ur,  holds  a  good 
position,  and  is  evidently  an  excellent  school 

It  has  accommodation  for  200  girls,'and  has  now  159 :  in  1892 
it  reached  195,  and  the  descent  is  attributed  not  to  competition, 
but  to  bad  trade.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  manual  work> 
each  of  the  younger  girls  taking  needlework  and  one  of  the 
following :  sloyd,  basket-work,  or  clay-modeUing,  and  each  of 
the  elders  needlework  and  one  of  the  following :  chip-carving,' 
cooking,  or  ambulance.     The  salaries  range  from  70L  to  150{. 

The  examinations  taken  are,  the  Cambridge  Higher  Locals, 
the  Oxford  Junior  Locals,  and  the  College  of  Preceptors.* 

^^*  P'^^H*'  There  are  also  in  Liverpool  two  excellent  high  schools  for 

y  *  ^  •  girls  belonging  to  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company,  one 
the  Liverpool  Higli  School,  in  Belvidere  Boad,  near  Prince's 
Parky  and  the  other  the  East  Liverpool  High  School,  near  New- 
sham  Park,  opened  as  lately  as  1891.  These  are  good  specimens- 
of  the  Q.  P.  D.  S.  schools,  one  representing  a  well  established 
and  large  school,  the  other  a  youxig  and  rising  school. 

I  inspected  the  East  Liverpool  School  in  la^t  year  on  behalf 
of  the  G.  P.  D.  S.  Council,  when  its  numbers  were  93 ;  it  has 
now  risen  to  116,  and  is  evidently  meeting  a  need  in  the  quarters 
of  Newsham  Park  and  West  Derby.  There  is  no  similar  boys* 
school  in  this  quarter,  and  on  both  my  visits  there  I  was  in- 
formed that  a  boys'  day  school  to  take  in  the  brothers  of  the 
girls  attending  the  East  Liverpool  High  School  would  be  a 
benefit. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  Boyal  Listitution,  once  a 
flourishing  institution  in  Liverpool,  and  which,  either  from 
competition  or  from  internal  reasons,  died  a  natural  death  a  few 
years  ago,  might  be  resuscitated  with  advantage  somewhere  in 
this  dix^ction. 

*  ;Sfee  Appeodiz  C. 
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The  Bdvidere  Boad  School  I  inapeeted  early  in  this  year, 
spending  two  days  there  and  hearing  every  mistress  teach.  The 
staff  is  adequate  and  well  quaUfied,  the  tixQe  table  well  arranged 
and  not  oppressing  the  girls ;  the  headmistress  allowed  a  free 
hand  and  able  to  impress  her  own  personality  on  the  school 
The  staff  in  neither  of  these  schools  is,  in  my  opinion,  under* 
paid,  bat  Mrs.  Kitchener  (see  p.  316)  will,  I  understand,  deal  with 
this  subject. 

The  fees  of  the  company^s  schools  vary  from  9  guineas  per 
annum  to  15  guineaa 

There  is  a  proprietary  school  in  the  Sefton  Park  quarter  of  Day-prtpcra* 
Liverpool  of  an  entirely  new  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  unique  ^^  "^^ 
type;   it   is    a    day   preparatory    school,    Qreenbank   School,    ^^^ 
originally  a  private  venture  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Cotterill,  late  assistant 
master  of  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh,  and  now  taken  over  by  a 
council,  of  which  the  priucipal  of  University  College  is  the  . 
president. 

The  boys  spend  the  inside  of  the  day  (from  9  to  5.30)  at 
school,  only  returning  home  for  bed  and  breakfast ;  they  are  all 
preparing  for  the  public  schools,  and  the  object  is  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  young  boys  being  sent  away  from  home  to  the 
expensive  preparatory  boardii^  schools  at  a  distance. 

Greenbank  is  not  a  cheap  school,  the  fees  being  20  guineas  a 
term ;  but  it  is  suggested  that  cheap  public  preparatory  schodis 
might  be  carried  on  the  same  system ;  at  present  it  is  limited  to 
100  boys,  and  it  is  more  than  full^  the  system  having  been 
approved  of  by  the  wealthier  classes  of  Liverpool. 


APPENDIX  E. 

Table  to  show  the  Distances  from  which  Bots  attend  the 
Liverpool  College  and  Institute. 
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•8 
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Technical  Instruction  in  Liverpool. 

^^^^  The  action  of  the  technical  instruction  committee  of  Liverpool 

•ommittfe.        stands  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  county  and  other  towns. 

The  Lancashire  County  Council  has  uniformly  refused  to  grant 
direct  aid  to  secondary  schools,  and  has  indirectly  done  so  only 
in  the  case  of  Hulme  Grammar  School;  the  smaller  county 
borough  councils  have  in  the  main  spent  their  money  in  building, 
equipping,  and  carrying  on  special  technical  institutes  of  their 
own.  The  Liverpool  City  Council  have  ''  endeavoured  to  utilise 
"  existing  educational  agencies  wherever  possible  ; "  and  among 
these  agencies  they  have  specially  assisted  secondary  schools. 

From  the  year  1890-91  onwards,  grants  have  been  made  to 
secondary  schools  ;  the  schools  which  are  in  receipt  of  aid  are  the 
Liverpool  Institute,  boys  and  girls,  the  Liverpool  College,  middle 
and  commercial  and  girls'  schools,  the  Catholic  Institute,  and 
St.  Francis  Xavier's  College. 

In  return  for  tliese  grants  the  city  council  have  insisted  on  the 
following  conditions,  which  practically  constitute  the  council  a 
controlling  board  for  the  lower  Secondary  Education  of  Liver- 
pool : — 

1.  The  council  is  either  represented  on  the  governing  body  or 

appoints  a  visitor. 

2.  The  school  curriculum  is  to  include  such  subjects  in  science, 

art,  and  commerce  as  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  council, 
prepare  students  for  technical  and  commercial  careers. 

3.  The  schools  are  to  be  open  at  aU  times  to  inspection  and 

examination  by  any  person  sent  by  the  city  council 

Hitherto  the  inspector  has  been  Mr.  Hewitt,  the  organising 
secretary  of  the  technical  instruction  committee ;  but  arrange- 
ments are  already  made  for  a  thorough  examination  of  all  the 
schools  next  year  by  an  examiner  who  is  already  chosen 
(Mr.  Pinches,  I  hear)  and  has  visited  Liverpool  to  make 
arrangements  as  to  the  subjects  of  examination. 

4.  The  qualifications  of  teachers  in  technical  subjects,  and  the 

f  ties  charged,  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  council. 

5.  An  annual  report  and  return  of  expenditure  is  to  be  mewie 

to  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee  by  the  governing 
body. 

We  have  here,  therefore,  the  exercise  of  exactly  the  powers 
which  would  be  exercised  by  a  county  or  provincial  controlling 
board  ;  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  renearsal  in  one  case  of 
what  it  is  desired  to  see  universal 

The  chairman  of  the  technical  committee  assures  me  that  there 
has  been  no  friction  in  carrying  out  the  conditions  which  have 
been  imposed. 

The  grants,  which  in  earlier  years  took  the  forms  of  grants 
for  apparatus  and  appliances,  have  now  become  capitation 
grants. 
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A  gnmt  is  made  of  21.  a  head  in  the  case  of  boys,  and  H.  a 
liead  in  the  case  of  girls,  on  the  average  attendance  of  scholars 
who  are  being  taught  commercial  and  science  subjects,  with  a 
limit  that  the  grant  is  not  to  exceed  11,  a  head  (for  boys)  and 
108.  a  head  (for  girls)  of  the  scholars  in  average  attendance  at 
the  school. 

In  1893  the  Liverpool  Institute  earned  754Z.  (boys)  and  9SL 
(girls) ;  the  College  429?.  (boys)  and  89/.  (girls) ;  the  Catholic 
Institute,  1051.,  and  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College,  2312. 

It  is  not  clear  on  what  principle  the  girls  receive  a  less  grant 
than  the  boys  for  the  same  subjects. 

Among  other  applications  of  the  residue  money  are  : — 

1.  Grant  annually  for  scholarships  from  the  elementary  into  the 

secondary  schools,  administered  by  the  council  of  education, 
and  From  the  secondary  to  the  University  College. 

2.  Upwards  of  8,000Z.  in  1890-91  to  buildings  which  will  be 

generally  used  for  providing  technical  instruction,,  viz,, 
the  Free  Public  Libraries  and  Museum ;  and  again  5,000L 
in  the  present  year  to  a  north  branch  library  and  technical 
school ;  grants  which  can  only  be  very  indirectly 
connected  with  actual  technical  education. 

3.  Considerable  grants  to  University  College  to  complete  the 

chemical,  physical,  and  engineering  departments. 
4h  Grant  for  the  establishment  of  a  nautical  college  to  train 
officers  for  the  merchant  service. 

Liverpool  Higher  Chrade  Schools. 

The  movement  for  providing  secondary  board  schools  has  not 
reached  such  full  development  in  Liverpool,  as  elsewhere,  and, 
though  the  secondary  schools  are  said  to  already  feel  its  effects, 
yet  nothing  has  proceeded  so  far  but  that  any  measure  for 
regulating  the  provinces  of  different  grades  of  schools  can  easily 
be  introduced. 

Considerable  confusion  exists  between  the  higher  grade  school 
proper — a  standard  school  with  an  organised  science  school  or 
other  secondary  school  at  its  top — and  the  pseudo-higher  grade 
schools — more  often  voluntary  than  board  schools — which  keep 
up  a  higher  fee,  enjoy  a  reputation  of  social  selectness,  and 
merely  introduce  one  or  two  specific  subjects,  such  as  French 
or  algebra,  at  a  lower  standard  than  in  }in  ordinary  standard 
school. 

If  this  confusion  is  difficult,  even  for  educational  experts,  to 
unravel,  still  more  does  it  leave  the  British  parent  in  confusion, 
and  he  may  very  well  withdraw  his  child  from  the  College  or 
the  Institute  and  send  it  to  one  of  these  schools,  with  a  double 
satisfaction  of  having  saved  his  money  and  secured  a  "  higher  " 
education.' 

The  only  really  higher  grade  scheme  is  that  of  the  Board  in  Brae  Strett 
regard  to  their  Brae  Street  Schools,  and  there  are  points  in  it  Sohooli. 
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which  appear  likely  to  lessen  difficulties   that  have  been  felt 
elsewhere. 

The  Liverpool  School  Board  propose  to  provide  a  continuation 
of  their  education  for  any  of  the  pupils  in  a  board  school  a£ter 
the  Seventh  Standard,  but  in  connexion  with  the  original  board 
school. 

A  central  school  is  fixed  upon — ^at  present  the  Brae  Street 
School  has  been  the  first  selected — at  which  the  subjects  re- 
quiring special  buildings  and  apparatus  are  to  be  given,  such  as 
chemistry  and  physics.  Round  this  centre  several  neighbouring 
schools  are  grouped,  and  the  ex-sevenths  while  receiving  the  rest 
of  their  education  in  their  own  schools,  are  sent  to  Brae  Street 
at  convenient  times  to  receive  science  instruction,  In  this  way 
the  connexion  with  the  school  in  which  the  child  passed  the 
standards  is  maintained  and  the  benefits  of  the  secondary  school 
reserved  for  the  board  school  children.  It  is  clear  that  this 
system  will  not  interfere  so  much  with  existing  secondary 
schools,  as  a  school  which  receives  all  comers ;  if  well-to-do 
parents  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  board  secondary  in- 
struction they  must  first  send  their  children  to  the  standard 
school  to  qualify  for  it,  and  further,  the  secondary  education 
will  be  carried  »on  in  association  with  the  same  children  with 
whom  the  standards  have  been  passed. 

The  time-table  of  boys  attending  the  Brae  Street  School 
(June  1894)  is  analysed  in  Appendix  D. 

For  manual  instruction  similar  centres  for  wood  and  iron 

work  are  selected,  to  which  drafts  are  sent  from  a  group  of 

neighbouring  schools,  not  excluding  the  voluntary  schools. 

St.  Margaret's        This  school  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  school  rendered  higher 

^gher  Grade   grade  by  fees :  each  child  pays  a  quarterly  fee  of  7s.  Gd.  or 

108.  6rf.,  according  as  it  is  in  or  out  of  the  standards,  while 
French,  Latin,  shorthand,  sloyd,  piano,  and  violin  are  extras 
at  considerable  fees.  There  were,  however,  only  seven  ex- 
standard  pupils  at  the  date  of  my  visit  (September  1894).  The 
specific  subjects  are  physiology,  algebra,  and  (for  girls)  domestic 
economy.  The  buildings  are  well  adapted  to  their  purpose, 
and  the  children  evidently  come  from  the  lower  middle  classes. 
This  school  receives  a  grant  for  science  from  the  technical 
committee  of  the  City  Council. 
LiTerpool  ^    council   was  founded  in    1874   for  the   promotion    and 

Edn^on.  encouragement  of  education  ;  it  established  a  scheme  of  scholar- 
ships, open  to  scholars  at  public  elementary  schools,  and  tenable 
at  the  Liverpool  Institute  or  the  Liverpool  College  or  other 
secondary  school  in  Liverpool  adopted  by  the  council  This 
scheme  has  been  the  means  of  providing  a  "  ladder  "  in  Liver- 
pool, which  in  the  absence  of  endowed  schools  would  have  been 
wanting.  The  City  Council  Technical  Committee  has  made  a 
similar  scheme  for  technical  scholarships,  and  both  schemes  are 
now  vrorked  together  by  the  council  of  education  ;  in  this  way 
26  scholarships'were  awarded  in  December  1898,  C  to  girls  aaid 
20  to  boys. 
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Bootle  (Technical  Inslrwciion  Committee), 

The  Bootle  Town  Council  Education  Committee  seem  to  be  Teclmicai 
fhlly  aware  of  the  inadequate  provision  for  Secondary  Education  ®^***®"- 
in  their  borough. 

•  The  residue  money  has  been  mainly  used  in  developing  the 
technical  classes  which,  since  1887,  have  been  carried  on  in  the 
Free  Public  Library  and  Museum  buildings.  For  the  last  three 
years  the  number  of  students  has  been  nearly  800,  including 
about  1 00  students  from  Liverpool,  and  the  town  council  are 
now  about  to  build  a  special  technical  institute. 

The  committee  have  not  limited  their  work  to  purely  technical 
education ;  anticipating  some  action  of  Parliament  by  which  the 
responsibility  of  Secondary  Education  may  be  laid  upon  the 
borough  council,  they  have  akeady  appointed  a  sub-committee 
to  ascertain  the  needs  of  the  borough  in  this  respect,  and  I  was 
assisted  in  my  inquiries  by  an  able  feport  which  Mr.  J.  J.  Ogle, 
the  organising  secretary,  had  already  drawn  up  for  them.  Such 
spontaneous  action  on  the  part  of  the  committee  is  a  favourable 
augury  of  the  earnestness  with  which  the  matter  will  be  taken 
up  if  entrusted  to  them. 

There  are  no  endowed  or  proprietary  schools  in  the  borough  ; 
and  from  Mr.  Ogle's  report  the  private  schools  do  not  appear  to 
be  very  efficient.  Afternoon  natural  history  lectures  were 
organised  by  the  committee  to  which  the  private  schools  were 
invited  to  send  their  pupils,  in  order  to  utilise  the  museum  for 
their  benefit.  Out  of  a  large  nuniber  invited  only  four  schools 
availed  themselvas  of  the  offer. 

The  committee  has  been  enlarged  by  four  co-opted  members^ 
and  the  school  board  and  the  technical  committee  have  corabiixed 
to  establish  continuation  schools  in  preparation  for  the  technioal 
classes.  .  ' 

From  its  position  it  would  appear  at  first  sight  that  the 
educational  interests  of  the  borough  are  so  bound  up  with  those 
of  laverpool  that  it  cannot  be  reasonably  separated  from  that 
city  in  educational  administration ;  but  the  activity  appareiit  on 
the  committee,  and  the  large  amount  already  done  with  smsU 
means  suggests  that  in  this  case  a  committee  of  the  town 
council  or  some  modification  of  it  will  be  found  the  best  body  to 
deal  with  Secondary  Education. 


Section  III. 
Cotton  Manufacturing  Tovms. 


In  some  respects  it  is  more  easy  to  study  the  present  supply 
of  Secondary  Education  in  smaller  than  in  larger  towns ;  it  is 
more  easy  to  find  out  all  the  educational  agencies  at  work,  and 
to  approximate  tio  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  taught  in  ,the 
private  schools  than  it  is  in  the  two  large  cities. 

K  2 
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The  five  cotton  manufacturing  towns  of  which  I  am  about  to 
speak  lie  close  to  one  another,  but  they  have  maintained  all 
along  an  isolation  from  one  another  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  county,  and  this  very  isolation  enables  me  to  deal  with  each 
of  them  as  a  separate  problem. 

Bury  differs  from  the  other  three  in  the  fact  that  it  has  no 
school  board ;  Bolton  in  that  it  has  in  some  respects  a  redundancy 
of  institutions ;  Oldham  in  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  haia 
practically  had  no  public  Secondary  Education  for  either  boys 
or  girls,  but  is  about  to  receive  such  institutions ;  Rochdale  in 
that  it  has  not  at  present  got,  and  does  not  seem  likely  to  get  any 
effective  public  secondary  schools  for  either  boys  or  girls ;  Ashton 
in  that  the  need  of  a  secondary  school  has  been  to  some  extent 
provided  by  an  old-established  higher  grade  school. 


(a.)  Oldham, 

This  thriving  town  has  now  a  population  for  the  municipal 
borough  of  131,463  ;  in  every  way  it  has  developed  since  1884, 
except  in  the  way  of  Secondary  Education.  The  School  of 
Science  and  Art  founded  in  that  year  has  grown  into  the 
present  Municipal  Technical  School;  the  school  board  has 
provided  elementary  education,  and  the  present  excellent  Higher 
Grade  School ;  but  it  was  not  for  twenty  years  that  any  chance 
appeared  of  any  secondary  school,  and,  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
in  1894,  thirty  years  after  Mr.  Bryce's  visit,  the  new  Hulme 
Schools  were  not  yet  open,  so  that  effectively  at  my  visit  I 
found  the  town  in  the  same  deplorable  state  as  regards  Secondary 
Education  as  is  described  by  him,  with  the  exception  that  the 
old  grammar  school  has  disappeared,  and  its  small  endowment 
been  absorbed  in  the  Hulme  Grammar  School ;  and  this  while 
the  population  has  increased  from.  80,000  to  130,000. 

No  stronger  proof  can  be  given  tliat  an  educational  body  is 
wanted  ;  with  powers  to  originate  and  raise  funds  for  new  in- 
stitutions, without  years  of  delay  and  without  having  previously 
to  wfiuste  ^a  whole  generation  of  precious  time  in  attempts  to 
resuscitate  a  defunct  endowment. 


1.  Endowed  Schools. 

GmmmAT  The  grammar  school  endowed  by  James  Assheton,  in  1606 

•^^^'  («ee  Bryce's  Report,  Vol.  xvii.  p.  349),  has  disappeared,  and  the 

trust  has,  by  scheme  (28th  November  1887),  been  merged  in  the 

Oldham  Hulme  Grammar  School  Scheme. 

Hobne  lolioolf.     In  dealing  with  Manchester  (p.  123)  it  has  been  mentioned  that 

the  trustees  of  the  Hulme  Trust  Estates  have,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  devoted  a  capital  sum  of  18,000i 
to  the  erection  of  a  grammar  school  for  boys  and  a  grammar 
school  for  girls  in  Oldham,  and  further,  will  contribute  annually 
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7501.  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  boys'  school  and  5001.  for  that 
of  the  girls. 

The  scheme,  which  came  into  force  28th  November  1887, 
appoints  a  governing  body  of  19,  viz.: — 

Five  (of  whom  two  shall  be  women)  elected  by  the  governors 

of  the  Hulme  Estates  Trust ; 
Five  by  the  town  council  of  Oldham ; 
Two  by  the  school  board  of  Oldham ; 
One  each  by  the  council  of  Victoiia  University,  and  by  the 

governors  of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School ;  and 
One,  who  must    be  a  woman,    by  the    governors  of  the 

Manchester  High  School  for  girls ;  and 
Three   co-optative  governors,  one  of    whom   must   be   a 

woman. 

Ic  is  satisfactory  that,  in  their  later  schemes,  the  Charity 
Commissioners  have  provided  for  women  on  the  governing 
bodies  of  girls'  schools ;  but  in  the  case  of  Oldham  the  women  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  represented  on  the  building  committee 
of  the  new  school,  and  the  following  mistake  was  being  made  in 
the  relative  arrangements  for  boys  and  girls. 

The  schools  were,  in  June  1894,  nearly  completed ;  they  are 
situated  on  an  excellent  and  elevated  site,  commanding  an 
extensive  view.  The  boys'  and  girls'  schools  form  adjacent 
wings ;  a  central  hall,  opening  by  arches  into  the  corridor 
resei'ved  for  girls  as  well  as  that  reserved  for  boys,  is  intended 
for  common  use,  for  assembly  and  prayers  by  boys  and  girls  at 
the  same  time. 

Here  the  experience  of  any  hestdmasber  or  mistress,  if  con- 
sulted, would  have  prevented  an  oversight.  There  are  reasons 
in  favour  of  the  old  Lancashire  plan  of  mixed  classes  for  boya 
and  girls  in  grammar  schools,  and  there  are  reasons  in  favour  of 
the  southern  plan  of  having  distinct  buildings  for  boys  and 
girls;*  but  the  plan  of  having  the  girls  taught  in  classes 
separate  from  the  boys,  and  yet  meeting  at  prayers,  and  visible, 
though  inaccessible  (at  any  rate  by  rule  if  not  in  fact)  in  the 
corridors  loses  all  the  merits  and  introduces  all  the  demerits  of 
either  plan.  Further,  the  structure  of  the  building  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  was  such  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  either  the 
headmaster  or  the  headmistress  using  the  central  hall  to  address 
his  or  her  pupils  on  any  question  of  discipline  out  of  the  hearing 
of  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  other  &ex. 

I  was  also  struck  with  the  insufficiency  of  the  cloak-r^jom  and 
latrine  accommodation,  and  of  the  arrangements  for  ensuring 
the  proper  ventilation  of  the  chemical  laboratory. 

The  endowment  of  John  Henshaw  (1807)  with  a  gross  income.  Blue  coat 
in  1890,  of  2,282?.  is  used  as  formerly  under  trustees  for  a  Blue-  ^^^^' 
coat  School,  which  clothes  and  feeds   90  boys  and  girls,  giving 
them  an  ordinary  elementary  education,  but  with  some  extra 

*  At  the  Merchant  Taylors*  Schools  for  bojB  and  girU  at  Great  Crosby. 
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subjects,  SO  that  boys  are  occasionally  sent  up  successfully  £or 
tbe  College  of  Preceptors' examination. 


Waterloo 
Street  School. 


Technical 
iDBtitate. 


2.  Higher  Orade  Board  Schools, 

The  only  distinctly  higher  grade  school  is  the  Waterloo 
School  (Mr.  A.  Smith).  It  contains  children  in  mixed  classes  in 
all  standards  (870),  and  has  an  infant  school  (363)  attached ; 
but  it  is  surmounted  by  an  organised  science  school,  with 
admirable  schools  and  fittings  for  teaching  scieatific  and  manual 
subjects.  The  organised  school  at  my  visit  had  reached  tbe 
time  of  the  year  when  the  school  numbers  its  minimum,  students 
leaving  after  the  May  examinations ;  it  consisted  of  only  20 
boys  and  12  girls.  The  headmaster,  however,  expected  to  begin 
the  next  session,  after  the  vacation,  with  from  130  to  140 
pupils. 

The  time-table  is  analysed  in  Appendix  D.  The  pupils  on 
leaving  go  mainly  into  the  trades,  or  the  mechanic's  shop — not 
into  the  cotton  mills.  I  was  surprised  at  the  well-to-do  appear- 
ance of  many  boys ;  in  one  standard  of  82  boys  I  counted  33 
boys  with  turned-down  collars,  carefully  starched — ^a  clean  white 
collar  is,  in  secondary  schools,  a  recognised  mark  of  a  boy  coming 
from  comfortable  well-to-do  homes,  and  I  found  on  inquiry  that 
there  were  present  children  of  professional  men,  of  ministers  of 
different  denominations,  as  well  as  of  tradesmen  of  the  town. 

The  private  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  of  tbe  town  com- 
plained bitterly  that  their  schools  were  being  emptied  by  these 
schools,  and  by  the  newly-erected  Wemeth  Elementary  Schools, 
and  no  doubt  the  numbers  of  the  new  Hulme  Schools  will 
be  retarded  by  the  competition  of  such  admirably  equipped 
schools. 

8.  Technical  Instruction. 

The  technical  work  was  begun  as  far  back  as  1864  by  the 
Oldham  School  of  Science  and  Art.  This  institute  wa^  taken 
over  by  the  technical  instruction  committee  of  the  Corporation 
in  January  1893,  at  a  cost  of  8,760i.  There  are  nearly  500 
students,  and  its  usefulness  is  to  be  further  increased  by  the 
erection  of  an  additional  building  for  technological  classes  in 
Ascroft  Street,  at  a  cost  of  between  10,O00Z.  and  l2ftOOL 

The  residue  money  is  applied  entirely  to  the  support  of  these 
classes  ;  at  present  430Z.  of  the  income  goes  to  pay  interest  on 
part  of  the  purchase  money  of  the  older  institution :  but  *'tho 
"  income  on  this  money  as  well  as  the  interest  accruing  from 
*'  two  other  sums  of  1,000Z.  each  is  to  be  applied  for  scholarships 
"  and  prizes,  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  which  has  been 
•'  already  drawn  up."  The  principal  scholarships  are  tenable  at 
Victoria  University,  and  are  of  502.  a  yeai\ 

In  the  school,  art  subjects  seem  less  adequately  provided  for 
than  science  subjects. 


4.  Privaie  Schools, 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  hitherto  of  endowed  schools 
there  is  a  considerable  dearth  of  private  schools ;  the  only  two 
boys'  schools  I  visited  were  of  a  lower  middle  class  type ;  the 
examinations  to  which  they  send  up  pupils  being  in  general  the 
third  class  College  of  Preceptors,  and  in  some  cases  the  junior 
Cambridge.  The  girls'  schools  are  of  a  rather  higher  type — ^in 
one  case  the  mistresses  had  pa£»ed  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local 
examination — but  the  equipment  of  the  schools  contrasted 
unfavourably  with  the  higher  grade  board  schools,  and  the 
rising  Hulme  Sciiools.  One  schoolmaster  complained  that  he 
had  built  three  schools,  and  had  in  each  case  been  driven  away 
from  the  neighbourhood  by  the  erection  of  a  new  board  school 

As  many  as  40  buys  attend  the  Manchester  Grammar  School 
from  this  town,  a  distance  of  six  miles. 

On  the  whole,  I  couid  not  make  out  that  more  than  two  per 
thousand  were  attending  secondary  schools,  taking  both  boys 
and  girls  into  account,  and  including  the  ex-seventh  children  at 
Waterloo.  The  opening  of  the  new  schools  may  perhaps  raise 
it  to  three  or  four  per  thousand. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  "over- 
lapping "  is  not  felt,  except  by  the  private  schools. 

At  the  same  time  the  need  of  a  central  controlling  body  will  Danger  of 
undoubtedly  be  felt  in  the  immediate  future  to  prevent  any  °^^  PP*°fr 
friction  between  the  three  schools — elementary,  endowed,  and 
technical.  The  chairman  of  the  school  board  expressed  a  clear 
O]>inion  that  the  overlapping  difficulties  could  only  be  prevented 
by  the  higher  grade  and  grammar  schools  being  under  the  same 
control. 

A  provincial  council  of  education  would  be  preferred  to  county 
borough  or  town  council.  On  the  other  hand,  the  town  council 
would  greatly  object  to  losing  any  of  the  control  given  them 
under  the  Local  Taxation  Act  (1890). 

(b.)  Rochdale. 

This  town  lies  11  "miles  N.  by  E.  of  Manchester,  and  the 
municipal  borough  contains  71,458  inhabitants,  while  the  popu- 
lation of  the  adjacent  townships  that  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  make  use  of  the  facilities  in  Rochdale  for  Secondary  Education 
amounts  to  nearly  the  same  number. 

The  Secondary  Education  provided  is,  however,  very  inade-  Inadequacy  of 
quate ;  boys'  education  is  offered  (1)  by  the  Grammar  School  provi«oii. 
(25  boys),  (2)  by  the  Collegiate  School  (40),  a  private  school, 
Mr.  F.  Looker,  headmaster,  and  by  some  other  private  schools ; 
(3)  by  the  higher  grade  board  schools^  at  which  there  are  40 
boys  who  have  passed  out  of  the  standards,  and  may  be  called 
**  ex-sevenths,"    About  17  boys  attend  the  Grammar  School  at 
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Manchester.  After  allowing  for  some  boys  being  sent  to  board- 
ing schools  out  of  the  town,  it  would  appear  that  not  more  than 
2J  per  thousand  of  the  population  of  the  borough  receive 
Secondary  Education.  For  girls,  there  are  no  endowed  or  pro^ 
prietary  schools ;  at  the  higher  grade  board  school  there  are 
about  20  girls  as  *'  ex-sevenths."  Two  ladies  have  lately  started 
a  school  well  worked  on  high  school  lines,  but  with  somewhat 
ill-fiulapted  buildings  (70  pupils);  and  there  are  two  or  threo 
other  private  schools ;  the  girls  receiving  Secondary  Education 
will  be  between  3  and  4  per  1,000. 


Grammar 
School 


The  Rochdale 
Free  English 
School. 


1.  Endowed  Schools. 

This  school  has  no  local  trusteea  A.  full  account  of  the 
peculiar  tenure  of  the  headmastership  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Bryce's  Report,  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  Vol.  xvii.,  p.  390. 
By  a  scheme,  dated  29th  June  1894,  the  present  Vicar  of 
Bochdale  and  four  other  gentlemen  are  appointed  trustees.  The 
income  consists  of  17L,  payable  by  the  Vicar,  of  a  moiety  of 
the  rent  of  a  farm  at  Milnrow  (Ql.  gross),  and  of  1442.  12a.  Od. 
in  consola  Inquiries  were  held  by  Assistant  Commissioners  in 
1884,  and  again  in  1891,  with  a  view  to  reorganising  the 
school ;  but  at  preeent  it  has  not  altered  as  to  buildings,  master, 
or  curriculum  since  Mr.  Bryce's  visit.  All  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  so  far  failed. 

At  the  present  time  the  vicar  has  formed  a  committee,  ob 
which  the  school  board,  the  borough  council,  the  parents  of 
present  boys,  the  grammar  school,  and  old  boys  are  represented, 
to  consider  whether  anything  can  be  done. 

The  headmaster  is  Mr.  R  R.  Grey  (Government  certificate^ 
There  has  been  no  change  in  the  headmastership  for  32  years. 
At  one  time  the  school  numbered  70,  and  the  headmaster  had 
some  boarders ;  on  the  day  that  I  visited  the  school  there  were 
only  19  boys  present  doing  regular  work,  and  two  boys  who. 
came  for  special  subjects.  Mr.  Grey  was  the  only  teacher. 
There  are  now  no  boarders. 

The  buildings  are  by  no  means  bad  ;  in  1864,  the  tercentenary 
of  the  foundation,  a  sum  of  money  having  been  raised  by  sub- 
scription to  rebuild  the  school.  It  is,  therefore,  disappointing  to 
find  that  the  school  has  gone  down  since  that  date ;  and  at 
present  the  public  opinion  in  the  town  does  not  appear  to  look 
for  much  help  towards  the  Secondary  Education  of  boys  from 
it 

In  1881  one  boy  from  the  school  passed  the  London  matricir- 
lation  examination ;  this  apparently  was  the  last  success  of  the 
sort. 

All  the  boys  at  present  came  f  i  om  Rochdale  itself. 

The  income  of  this  charity,  in  the  gross  156i.  a  year,  was  in 
May  1893  turned  into  a  trust,  called  Hardman's  Endowment,  to 
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provide  scholarships  and  exhibitions  for  the  children  of  Rochdale 
residents  who  have  been  for  not  less  than  three  years  scholars 
at  a  public  elementary  school. 

The  governing  body  consists  of  six  representative  and,  at 
present,  five  and,  eventually,  three  co-optative  governors ;  the 
Lancashire  County  Council  ami  Victoria  University  send  one 
representative  each,  and  the  Town  Council  and  School  Board  of 
Rochdale  two  each. 

Out  of  this  trust,  which  is  at  present  burdened  with  a  jiension 
to  the  former  master  of  the  Free  School,  the  governors  were 
able  to  offer  this  year  six  scholarships  of  15Z.,  tenable  at  any 
institution  of  Secondary  Education,  and  six  of  101.  "  tenable  at 
"  any  institution  of  Secondary  or  Technical  Education." 

These  are  open  equally  to  girls  and  boys,  and  not  less  than 
one-third  in  each  year  arc  to  be  awarded  to  girls. 

In  the  absence  of  good  secondary  schools  in  Rochdale,  the 
holders  may  go  to  Manchester  or  elsewhere,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  governors ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  scheme 
to  prevent  their  being  heLi  at  proprietary  or  private  sehoola  I 
understand  that  one  of  the  successful  candidates  at  the  recent 
competition  proposed  to  hold  it  at  the  Collegiate  School,  which 
is  a  private  school  in  Rochdale.  I  call  attention  to  this  as 
bearing  on  the  question  whether  scholarships  paid  for  with 
public  money  may  be  made  tenable  at  registered  private  and 
proprietary  schools,  a  concession  which  I  understood  from  many 
private  schoolmasters  would  be  welcomed  as  a  privilege  conse- 
quent on  registration  and  inspection. 

I  was  told  that  at  the  first  examination  the  higher  grade 
board  schools  supplied  nearly  all  the  successful  candidates. 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  education  ot  the  town  cannot  be  left 
to  the  old  endowments ;  30  years  show  rather  a  decline  than 
advance. 

2.  Higher.  Grade  Board  Schools. 

The  higher  grade  board  has  an  excellent  building,  well-  Higher  Grad« 
planned  and  well-ventilated,  with  separate  covered  playgrounds  School, 
for  boys  and  girls.  The  classes  were  originally  mixed,  but,  as 
the  number  of  girls  declined  somewhat,  and  it  was  thought  that 
this  might  arise  from  an  objection  on  the  parents'  part  to  mixed 
schools,  the  classes  were  separated  and  still  continue  so.  The 
members  of  the  board  who  accompanied  me  over  the  building 
did  not,  however,  think  that  there  had  been  any  great  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  the  mixed  schools.  A  full  account 
of  the  building  is  given  in  the  "  Record  of  Technical  and 
Secondary  Education  "  for  October  1893,  p.  653. 

At  present  the  boys  and  girls  out  of  the  Seventh  Standard 
are  not  taught  as  an  organised  science  school.  The  school  is 
carried  on  under  two  time-tables,  one  from  tlie  time  of  the 
visit  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  in  October  to  the  date  of  the 
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South  Kensington  examinations  in  the  following  May,  and  the 
other  from  May  to  October. 

The  time  table  at  the  time  of  my  visit  is  analysed  with  others 
in  Appendix  D. 

I  am  informed,  however,  that  it  is  now  intended  to  form  the 
ex-Sevenths  into  an  organised  science  school.  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  refused  otherwise 
to  recognise  the  higher  grade  board  school  as  "  an  institution  of 
''  Secondary  or  Technical  Education,"  at  which  the  Hard- 
man's  scholarships  may  be  held  (see  p.  152). 

The  time-tables  (June,  1894)  are  a  good  illustration  of  the 
effect  .of  the  necessity  for  earning  grants;  the  weekly  school 
time,  omitting  religious  instruction  and  recreation,  is  22^ ;  in 
the  half-year,  from  May  to  October,  the  boys  give  12i  hours  to 
literary  subjects  (including  music),  and  10  to  the  grant -eaming 
subjects,  mathematics,  science  including  drawing  ;  while  the 
girls  give  10|  to  literary,  8§-  to  grant  eaming,  and  3|  to 
technical  subjects — so  far  so  good ;  but  in  the  half-year  preced- 
ing the  Science  and  Art  examinations  both  boys  and  girls  give 
21^  to  the  grant  eaming  and  1  only  to  the  other  side  of  which  one 
half-hour  is  given  to  music.  For  six  months  neither  boy  nor 
girl  who  is  taking  up  the  full  South  Kensington  course  does  one 
word  of  English,  history,  geography,  or  Latin ;  one  half -hour's 
French  is  alone  allowed  to  43  half-hours  of  South  Kensington. 
"O,  monstrous !  but  one  half-pennyworth  of  bread  to  this 
"  intolerable  deal  of  sack." 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  there  is  an  alternative  curriculum 
"  at  the  pupil's  own  choice,"  but  with  the  grant-earning 
necessity  public  opinion  will  scarcely  leave  the  /pupil  a  free 
choice. 

The  fault  of  such  a  time  table  does  not  lie  with  the  intelli- 
gent headmaster,  who  has  passed  the  London  University  Inter- 
mediate Examination  in  Arts,  but  with  the  present  system  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department.* 

From  the  list  of  successes,  I  see  that  one  boy  won  a  free 
scholarship  at  Manchester  Grammar  School,  and  later  in  his 
career  a  601.  Lancashire  County  Council  Scholarship  into 
Owens  College ;  while  another  won  a  National  Scholarship  at 
South  Kensington,  and  passed  his  intermediate  science  with 
honours  in  chemistry  at  London  University. 

With  a  widened  and  humanised  curriculum,  such  a  school 
ought  to  supply  boys  of  exceptional  ability,  at  14,  if  not  earlier, 
to  a  first  grade  school ;  and  well-prepared  boys  to  the  technical 
school  at  15  or  16. 

At  present  a  large  proportion  of  the  boys  who  leave  go  into 
offices  or  factories,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  of  the 
occupations,  for  which  boys  and  girls,  left  in  the  year  ending 
May  31st,  1894,  only  about  8  per  ceut.  going  on  with  their 
education  elsewhere : — 

*  I  understand  that  since  mj  Tisit  both  the  system  and  the  time-table  hare  been 
modified. 
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Bojrg. 

Girlt. 

31 

_ 

S3 

7 

2 

18 

4 

I 

1 

^ 

_ 

2 

1 

— 

4 

9 

6 

4 

Engaged  in  offices 
Apprentices 
Home  duties 
liemoTed  from  district 
Dead       - 
Working  at  mill 
Farming  ... 
Teachers  -        -        . 
Attending  other  schools  - 


82 


41 


3.  Technical  Instruction, 

The  residue  money  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 
Excise)  Act,  1890,  has  been  used  for  the  equipment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  technical  Institute,  This  has  been  supplemented 
since  the  year  1890-91  by  a  farthing  rate  levied  under  the 
Technical  Instruction  Act,  1889. 

The  amount  spent  on  capital  account  in  connexion  with  the  Technical 
Technical  Institute  and  School  of  Art  amounted  at  the  end  of  l^^tit^t®- 
the  year  1893-94  to  14,374J.  Ts,  3d ;  to  meet  this  a  larger  sum 
has  been  raised  by  private  subscription,  and  the  floating  liabilities 
are  not  more  than  3,640Z.  16«.  Qd.  The  town,  therefore,  will 
have  this  excellent  institute  practically  presented  to  it  at  a 
fourth  of  its  cost.  The  cost  of  working  the  institute  for  the 
year  1893-94,  in  excess  of  the  farthing  rate,  has  been 
722Z.  14«.  Od,  while  the  residue  amounted  to  1,355^.  28.  7d, ; 
thus,  assuming  the  institute  to  be  carried  on  in  the  same  way, 
the  debt  to  the  town  council  would  be  cleared  off  in  six  years. 

A  description  of  the  building  is  given  in  the  Record  of 
Technical  and  Secondary  Education  for  October  1893,  p.  653. 

The  Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  the  borough  council 
has  been  increased  by  four  gentlemen  not  on  the  council,  viz., 
the  chairman  and  clerk  of  the  school  board,  the  president  of  the 
trades  council,  and  a  former  alderman  of  the  borough.  The 
technical  school  is  managed  by  a  committee  consisting  of  14 
members  appointed  by  the  borough  council,  and  10  appointed 
by  the  subscribers  to  the  building  fund. 

The  presence  of  the  chairman  and  other  members  of  the 
school  board  on  the  committee  enables  it  to  act  in  harmony 
with  the  school  board.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  I  may  quote 
the  fact  that  regular  instruction  in  manual  work  (carpentry)  is 
given  to  10  drafts  of  20  boys  each  from  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  town,  limited  to  boys  of  the  Sixth  Standard,  and 
attending  whole  time.  This  instruction  is  highly  valued  by  the 
boys  ;  this  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  crippled  boy  attending 
a  school  bome  considerable  distance  from  the  technical  school, 
whose  name  had  been  struck  out  of  the  class  because  he  could 
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not  get  to  the  building  and  back  in  sufficiently  short  time  ta 
make  it  worth  while  to  send  him  ;  on  this  his  comrades  peti- 
tioned the  headmaster  to  be  allowed  to  carr}'  him  there  and 
back,  and  guaranteed  to  get  him  there  in  time. 

The  ch'ef  subjects  are  weaving  and  designing,  cotton  spinning, 
engineering,  and  plumbing. 

The  secretary  informed  them  that  they  did  not  wish  to  have 
boys  and  girls  below  16,  and  that  already  the  boys  and  girls 
were  coming  better  prepared.  To  this  end  the  continuation 
classes  held  by  the  board  were  very  useful. 

The  same  facilities  offered  to  the  school  board  would  be  at  the 
disposal  of  any  public  secondary  schools  in  th^  town.  I  was 
told  that  an  offer  had  already  been  made  to  two  prominent 
private  secondary  schools  in  the  town,  to  give  them  science  in- 
struction at  the  technical  school,  in  the  daytime,  at  un  almost 
nominal  rate. 

There  seems  no  reason  why  any  future  educational  authority 
in  the  borough  should  not  make  use  of  the  school  in  the  day- 
time for  instruction  in  science  and  manual  training  for  any 
secondary  schools  for  boys  or  girls  that  may  be  established 
in  it. 

4.  Private  Schools. 

There  are  not  many  private  schools  for  boys. 
Collegiate  I  went  over  the  Rochdale  Collegiate  School,  where  I  found 

SchooL  Q^Q  graduate    of    Cambridge   and   two    of    Oxford   tc»aching 

some  38  boys.  Most  of  the  boys  left  at  14  or  16  for  public 
schools  at  a  distance.  The  headmaster  would  have  no  objection 
to  registration  of  schools,  or  to  inspection  by  a  provincial  in- 
spector. At  present  the  higher  grade  board  school  does  not 
interfere  to  any  extent  with  the  class  of  boys  who  go  to  such  a 
school  as  this,  and  then  pass  on  elsewhere. 

Stt/mrruiry. 

Several  gentlemen  expressed  to  me  that  a  good  boys'  high 
school  was  a  great  want :  their  own  sons  or  grandsons  would  not 
then  have  to  go  out  of  the  town  for  their  education. 

A  high  school  for  boys  was  started  as  a  philanthropic  enter- 
prise some  years  ago,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  it  failed  to 
command  support,  and  was  abandoned  for  financial  reasons. 

The  supply  of  girls'  schools  is  larger ;  but  the  want  of  a  public 
high  school  is  very  great,  as  will  be  seen  from  Mrs.  Kitchener's 
report. 

We  have  then  in  Rochdale  an  example  of  a  town  where — 

1.  The   old  endowments  have  failed   to  supply   adequate 

Secondary  Education,  much  less  high,  middle^  and  third 
grade  (or  higher  elementary)  schools ; 

2.  The  existence  of  old  endowments,  by  holding  out  hopes 

for  their  reorganisation,  have  lessened  the  chance  of 
new  public  schools  being  started ; 
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3.  The  higher  grade  board  school  is,  as  far  as  the  conditions 

under  which  such  schools  at  present  work,  doing  the 
work  of  a  third  grade  school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  of 
a  preparatory  school  for  the  technic^  school ; 

4.  The  existence  of  the  same   individuals  on  the  town 

council  committee  and  school  board  has  prevented  any 
want  of  correlation  between  the  higher  grade  school 
and  the  technical  scbooL 


(c.)  Bwry, 

Bury  lies  7f  miles  from  Manchester,  and  has  a  population  of 
57,206,  and  its  educational  importance  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  three  nei^bouring  towns  look  to  it  as  their  educational 
centre;  Hey  wood  district  with  23,185  inhabitants,  Ramsbottom 
with  16,867,  and  Raddiffe  with  60,642.  Like  the  other  cotton- 
manufacturing  towns,  it  has  a  dearth  of  the  upper  middle 
classes ;  the  education  chiefly  required  is  for  the  lower  middle 
»nd  upper  artisan  classe& 

The  points  distinguishing  it  from  the  neighbouring  county 
boroughs  are  that  there  is  no  school  board,  and  no  higher  grade 
school  of  any  importance,  and  that  the  master  of  the  grammar 
school  has  succeeded  in  taking  a  larger  number  of  boys  from 
ihe  elementary  into  the  endowed  secondary  school  without  Grammar 
dislocation.  School. 

1.  Mr.  Bryce  says  (Vol.  xvii.  p.  210)  that  "hardly  any 
grammar  school  in  Lancashire  has  succeeded  so  well  in 
recommending  itself  to  parents  of  different  social  ranks  as 
this  at  Bury."  After  an  interval  of  nearly  30  years,  I  am 
able  to  endorse  this  opinion ;  under  the  present  hecuimaster  the 
Bchool  seems  to  admit  boys  from  the  elementary  schools  up  to 
57  per  cent.,  without  driving  away  the  sons  of  the  richer  parents. 
A  clear  proof  of  this  is  tbat  only  (me  boy  goes  from  Bury  to 
Manchester  Grammar  School. 

An  account  of  the  Foundation  is  given  in  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission  Keport,  vol.  xvii.  p.  209.  By  the  original  Statutes 
education  is  to  be  given  to  10  poor  girls  by  the  usher  in  the 
school* 

The  buildings  have  "been  enlarged,  and  are  fairly  good,  but 
«very  room  was  in  use  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  there  is  need 
of  additional  rooms — for  instance,  the  headmaster  has  no  private 
room  in  the  building  for  receiving  parents,  4be.,  and  at  my  visit 
he  and  I  had  to  converse  in  one  of  the  schools  where  boys  were 
under  examination ;  part  of  the  old  building  has  been  turned 
into  a  very  useful  science  school,  which  is  arranged  so  as  to  do 
the  work  of  both  lecture  theatre,  and  laboratory.  Here  I  found 
really  good  science  work  going  on,  and  boys  being  prepared  by 
practical  work  in  the  highest  branches  of  botany  for  competition 
for  university  scholarships.     In  an  adjacent  room  I  found  a 
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large  class ;  this  the  headmaster  told  me  was  the  dass  in  which 
he  received  all  boys  daring  the  year  from  the  Sixth  Standard  of 
the  elementary  schools;  the  work  of  the  form"  was  specially- 
adapted  to  deal  with  them,  and  by  the  end  of  the  Summer  he 
was  able  to  draft  them  into  his  regular  curriculum.  The 
elementary  teaching  formed,  in  his^  experience,  a  good  basis  for 
secondary  work,  and  the  large  numbers  he  received  made  it  easy 
for  him  so  to  deal  with  them  without  loss  of  power,  especially 
as  the  boys  were  accustomed  to  working  in  large  classes,  so  that 
he  could  on  occasion  let  this  form  be  larger  than  is  usual  in 
secondary  schools. 

Five  free  scholars  are  elected  every  year  from  the  elementary 
schools,  and  these  scholars  get  a  fair  amount  of  distinction  at 
the  universities.  At  the  present  moment  three  of  them  are 
likely  to  get  scholarships,  two  in  classics,  and  one  in  natural 
science. 

Though  the  school  is  distinctly  Church  of  England,  and  the 
headmaster  is  a  clergyman,  Nonconformists  send  their  sons,  and 
do  not  apply  for  exemption  from  religious  instruction.  The 
headmaster  informed  me  that  he  had  no  difficulties  either  from 
religious  or  social  differences  €unong  his  boys. 

No  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  statutes  of  the  school 
since  a  supplementary  scheme  was  authorised  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  (July  29th,  1861). 

The  trust  is  a  self-electing  one,  there  being  no  representative 
trustees. 
Holm  Trust         There  has  been  an  expectation  for  some  time  that  the  funds 

of  the  school  will  eventually  be  greatly  increased  by  a  grant 
from  the  Hulme  Estates  Trust.  In  that  case  a  new  scheme 
would  be  issued  by  the  Charity  Commissioners^  introducing^ 
representative  governors. 

At  present  the  negotiations  in  this  matter  have  oome  to  a 
deadlock,  and  there  is  evidently  a  very  strong  feeling  of 
hardship  felt  by  all  interested  in  the  education  of  Bury. 

The  chief  facts  are  : — 

(1.)  In  the  original  Hulme  trust  the  Rector  of  Bury  is 
associated  with  the  Warden  of  Manchester  and  the 
Rector  of  Prestwich-cum-Oldham  in  the  patronage 
of  the  poor  clerks  to  be  sent  to  be  educated  at 
Oxford. 

(2.)  In  the  scheme  for  the  Hulme  trust  (26  Attest  1881) 
the  tinistees  are  entitled  to  apply  for  schemes  for  other 
schools  than  those  of  Manchester,  •'  but  in  the  first 
place  for  schools  in  Oldham  and  Bury." 

(3.)  A  capital  sum  of  18,0002.  and  a  yearly  income  of  1,2502. 
a  year  was,  as  we  have  seen,  granted  to  the  Oldhatn 
Hulme  Grammar  School  by  scheme  (p.  148). 

(4.)  After  consultation  with  the  Hulme  trustees  it  was 
intimated  on  the  part  of  the  charity  by  an  assistant 
commissioner  that  the  offer  to  Bury  wotdd  be  a 
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capital  sum  of  10,000Z.  aad  an  income  of  750^.,  viz., 
2502.  to  the  grammar  school,  and  500{.  to  the  Girls' 
High  School. 
(5.)  The  offer  has  not  at  present  been  accepted,  and  the 
negotiation  is  suspended. 

The  reasons  alleged  why  the  offer  should  not  be  accepted  are 
(1)  that  the  trustees  of  the  grammar  school  would  be  placed  in 
a  worse  oosition  than  before  ;  the  5,0002.  assigned  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  buy  a  new  site,  and  build  a  new  boys'  school  with 
a  playground.  Consequently  the  additional  income  of  2502 
would  be  required  to  pay  the  interest  on  a  building  loan  which 
it  would  be  neces^'ary  to  raise,  and  (2)  that  the  chief  reason 
assigned  for  a  less  grant  th^  that  to  Oldham,  the  inferiority  of 
Bury  as  regards  population,  was  based  on  a  calculation,  leaving 
out  of  count  the  towns  mentioned  above  (p.  157)  which  are 
prepared  to  use  the  boys'  and  girls'  schools  of  Bury.  No 
account  appears  to  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  offer  is  as  large 
as  the  Hulme  trustees  can  at  present  afford  (see  p.  124). 

This  question  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  local  educational  question 
with  which  there  ought  to  be  an  enlightened  central  council  of 
education  to  deal,  with  power  to  ascertain  the  real  interests  of 
the  town,  and  act  accordingly. 

As  regards  Radcliffe,  there  is  only  the  small  grammar  school  of  Radcliffe  and 
Stand,*  and  a  few  small  ladies*  schools  to  provide  for  a  population  ^®7^ood. 
of  27,000.  The  clerk  to  the  local  board  infoims  mo  that  part  of 
the  boundary  of  Radcliffe  is  within  a  mile  of  the  Bury  Grammar 
School,  and  that  children  do  now  come  from  Badcliffe  to  the 
grammar  school,  the  high  school  for  girls,  the  convent  school, 
and  other  schools  at  Bury.  The  town  clerk  of  Heywood  (8 
miles  from  Bury)  informs  me  that  many  childrfin  of  both  sexes 
attend  Bury  schools. 

It  is  clear  then  that  Bury  Grammar  School  and  Bury  High 
School  for  Girls  will  serve  as  the  high  schools  for  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  but  it  is  also  clear  that  some  provision  for 
third  grade  education  ought  to  be  made  in  each  of  these 
towns. 


2.  JProprietary  and  Private  Schools. 

The  principal  girls'  school  (the  High  School   for  Girls)  at  Q\M  School 
present  belongs  to  a   company,   though  in    the    event  of  a 
settlement  of  the  Hulme  grant  the  shareholders  will  probably 
be  prepared  to  transfer  it  to  the  governing  body  of  the  new 
trust;    it   has    102   girls,   and   is   conducted    on    high   school 

lines. 

Scholarships  to  this  school  have  been   open  to  girls  from 
elementary  schools,  but  there  has  been  very  little  competition 

*  See  p.  187. 
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for  them.  It  is  not  clear  why  there  should  be  a  difference  in 
this  respect  between  boys  and  girls. 

There  are  not  many  private  schools  for  boys  ;  there  are  more 
for  girls. 

The  High  School  for  boys  (Mr.  J.  B.  Mclsaac)  is  a  private 
school,  using  during  the  week  tlie  extensive  Sunday  schools  of 
an  Independent  Chapel.  It  gives  a  middle  school  education  to 
about  50  boys 


3.  Higher  Grade  Schools. 

There  is  no  school  board.  There  is  no  higher  grade  school 
for  boys  at  all ;  one  was  started  in  the  Unitarian  interest,  but 
it  did  not  succeed ;  the  Roman  Catholics  have  one  for  girls  at 
the  convent. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  receiving  Secondary 
Education  on  account  of  those  coming  in  from  neighbouring 
towns. 

Probably  the  number  receiving  Secondary  Education  of  boys 
and  girls  together  are  about  7  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
Bury  itself. 


Teelmical 
Institvle. 


4.  Technical  Instruction, 

There  are  at  present  no  symptoms  of  overlapping  or  friction 
at  all  in  Bury  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  now  the  technical  institute, 
which  was  in  Jime  (1894)  nearly  finished,  is  opened,  the  same 
difficulties  may  be  felt  here  as  elsewhere ;  it  is  desirable  that  an 
educational  board  be  formed  before  any  technical  day  schools 
are  opened  there. 

The  technical  institute  will  have  cost  at  least  16,0002.,  and 
will  be  opened  this  year ;  in  it  will  be  taught  the  various  science 
classes,  which  the  borough  council  has  already  taken  over,  and 
has  been  in  the  meanwhile  carrying  on  in  different  parts  of  the 
town.  I  was  informed  that  chenjistry  classes  for  gentlemen's 
eons  would  be  opened  in  the  daytime  at  sufficiently  high  fees 
to  cover  expensea  If  this  is  so  the  secondary  schools  will  be 
decidedly  "  overlapped." 


(d.)  Bolton. 

Bolton,  a  town  of  over  115,000  inhabitants,  lying  lOJ  miles 
N.W.  of  Manchester,  presents  several  features  in  which  it  differs 
from  other  towns  of  this  group.  It  has  already  educational 
agencies  of  almost  every  type,  and  in  this  respect  it  resembles 
Manchester;  on  the  other  hand  the  management  of  the  various 
agencies  happening  to  be  in  the  hands  of  bodies  with  several 
influential  members  in  common,  the  work  of  education  has  gone 
on  without  friction  and  without  serious  overlapping.  Probably 
its  relatively  smaller  size  has  facilitated  this. 
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1.  Endowed  Schools. 


The  grammar  school,  founded  1641,*  has  been  rebuilt  since  the  ??™?" 
last  inquiry,  and  received  a  new  scheme  29th  June  1882,  which  ^  * 
was  finally  amended  3rd  March  1894.  The  governing  body 
chosen  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  most  recent  selections 
of  the  Charity  Commission,  and  consists  of  four  representatives 
•of  the  Bolton  Town  Coimcil,  two  of  the  School  Board  of  Bolton, 
two  of  the  liancashire  County  Council,  and,  under  certain  con- 
editions,  of  three  of  the  tmstees  of  Hulton's  Charity,  and  of  four 
co-optative  governors. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  while  the  other  representative 
governors  hold  office  for  five  years,  the  representatives  of  the 
school  board  and  county  council  are  to  hold  office  for  three  years 
only ;  by  this  means  the  anomaly  is  avoided  which  has  occurred 
on  other  trusts,  that  the  school  board  or  count}"  councils,  whose 
own  duration  of  office  has  been  only  for  three  yeai  s,  may  have 
been  represented  during  the  whole  of  their  tenure  by  represen- 
tatives not  chosen  by  themselves,  no  election  occurring  during 
their  tenure  of  office. 

The  income  of  the  school  does  not  appear  to  be  as  flourishing 
sa  would  appear  from  the  gross  income,  given  in  th^  scheme  as 
nearly  300i.,  the  average  of  the  last  two  years  being  2671. ; 
while  the  expenses  of  the  management  which  have  to  be  deducted 
from  this  averaging^  9lZ.  for  the  same  two  years,  leaving  a  net 
working  income  of  176L 

With  a  fixed  payment  to  the  headmaster  of  150/.,  the  margin 
for  working  the  school  is  smaU. 

In  the  new  scheme  is   a  clause   directing   the  building  of  a 

<!hemical  laboratory.     At  present  a  small  schoolroom   has  been 

.  fitted  up  for  the  purpose ;  but  on  the  day  I  visited  the  school 

the   room,  with  only  three  or  four  students,   was   close   and 

ill-adapted  to  its  purpose. 

The  highest  number  reached  has  been  79 ;  when  the  present 
master  came,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  there  were  41,  and  there 
are  now  53  boys ;  reasons  of  a  special  and  transitory  character 
were  given  me  as  the  cause  of  the  decline  from  79  to  41. 

One  boy  has  recently  obtained  a  scholarship  in  classics  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

The  school  is  well  provided  with  exhibitions  to  the  universities, 
under  bequests  from  John,  Anne,  and  Rebecca  Popplewell.  Till 
recently  the  holders  do  not  of  late  years  appear  to  have  greatly 
distinguished  themselves  ;  but  the  standard  is  rising. 

The  Hulton  Charity,  of  which  three  trustees  are  placed  on  the  Huiton 
governing  body,  has  a  gross  yearly  income  of  477i.  14«.  Od. ;  one  B^^o^=»«»*» 
half  of  which,  by  a  scheme  of  the  same  date  (March  3rd,  1894), 
is  to  become  part  of  the  grammar  school  income,  subject  to  the 
provision  in  certain  circumstances  of  exhibitions  of  501.  a  year, 
tenable  at  the  universities  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  150/. 

*  See  Mr.  Bryce's  Beport,  vol.  xYii.,  p.  186. 
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a  year.  A  fourth  part  is  to  provide  scholarships  open  to  girls  at 
the  elementary  schools,  and  tenable  at  the  Bolton  High  School 
for  Girls.  The  remaining  fourth  is  to  be  used  to  found  scholar- 
ships, or  to  increase  the  value  of  existing  scholarships  tenable  in 
the  grammar  school,  and  open  to  boys  from  elementary  schools. 

The  growth  of  the  grammar  school  is  retarded  by  competition 
with  the  Church  Institute  Boys'  School.  This  competition  has 
gone  on  for  the  last  30  years.  Schemes  for  the  amalgamation 
of  the  two  schools  have  been  in  the  air  during  this  period  ;  but, 
while  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  there  is  not  room  for 
two  parallel  schools,  the  difficulties  of  amalgamation  appear 
insuperable. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  boys  from  elementary  schools  in 
the  grammar  schools ;  for  instance,  11  out  of  the  last  30  boys 
entered  have  come  from  elementary  schools.  Allowing  for  this 
larger  admixture  of  elementary  scholars,  I  did  not  see  any 
difference  in  social  standing  or  grade  of  school  between  this  and 
the  Institute. 

The  fees  are  91,  98.  Od.  a  year  for  boys  under  13,  and 
121,  128.  \)d,  for  those  over  13. 


2.  Proprietary  and  Private  Schools. 

Church  The  Bolton  Institute  (like  the  Liverpool  Institute)  claims  to 

Institute.  to  be  an  endowed  rather  than  a  proprietary  school,  on  the  ground 

that  its  site  and  buildings  constitute  an  endowment,  while  the 
school  is  not  in  any  sense  carried  on  for  the  profit  of  the  sub* 
scribers.  Its  object  is  to  provide  "  a  classical  and  commercial 
"  education  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
**  England."  It  has  three  departments  under  the  same  principal : 
(1)  l»ys'  school  (121  boys)  ;  (2)  girls'  school  (87  girls),  and 
Kindergarten  (17  children) ;  (3)  evening  classes. 

The  schools  are  examined  by  the  Oxford  Delegacy ;  and  in 
the  Oxford  Senior  and  Junior  Locals  both  boys  and  girls  have 
done  well. 

The  fees  are  61,  68.  to  children  under  12,  and  91,  98,  to 
children  over  12  ;  thus  the  fees  are  distinctly  less  than  those  of 
the  grammar  school,  and,  aa  the  advantages  are  equal,  and  in 
the  matter  of  laboratory  in  favour  of  the  institute,  the  greater 
numbers  of  the  institute  are  accounted  for. 

The  evening  classes  had  in  1891-92  as  many  as  823  students ; 
the  opening  01  the  other  classes  under  the  Technical  Instruction 
Committee  naturally  reduced  the  number.  It  is  an  instance  of 
the  conciliatory  spirit  which  distinguishes  the  educational 
authorities  of  Bolton  that,  €ifter  a  conference,  the  Town  Council 
has  decided  to  take  over  the  evening  classes,  Cflrrying  them  ou 
at  the  institute  in  such  subjects,  especially  of  practical  chemistry, 
for  which  there  is  adequate  provision  in  the  institute,  and  thus 
economising  space  for  other  purposes  in  the  technical  iostitute. 
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Both  boys  and  girls  from  the  institute  take  a  good  place  in 
the  Oxford  local  examinations.     See  Appendix  C. 

A  High  School  for  Girls  has  been  started  by  a  local  company,  ^^^'  School, 
but  this  school  has  already  become  recognised  as  a  public  insti- 
tution by  the  fact  that  the  Hulton  Scliolarsoips  for  girls  are  to 
be  held  here  under  the  Hulton  Charity  Scheme. 

The  buildings  are  situated  in  a  go<Kj  part  of  the  town,  and  the 
numbers  at  present  are  93. 

An  analysis  of  the  time  table  will  be  found  in  Appendix  D. 
For  further  details,  see  Mrs,  Kitchener's  report. 

There  is  a  third  school,  "  High  School  for  Boys,"  claiming  to  Private 
be  a  proprietary  school,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  under  a  com-  ^^®<*^* 
mittee  with  a  view  to  Science  and  Art  classes,  but  which  is  run 
by  the  headmaster  at  his  own  risk  in  the  Jubilee  schools,  and 
has  between  40  and  50  boys.  It  seemed  a  very  fair  specimen  of 
a  third  grade  school,  and  sends  in  boys  successfully  for  the 
College  of  Preceptors'  examination. 

All  the  private  schools  that  were  visited  seemed  affected  by 
the  competition,  either  of  the  public  schools  or  the  higher  grade 
schools.  No  boys'  schools,  except  those  already  mentioned,  and 
only  two  private  girls'  schools,  have  sent  in  any  candidates  at 
the  public  examinations  in  the  last  year. 

3.  Higher  Grade  Schools. 

There  are  two  higher  grade  board  schools,  Clarence  Street  Clarence 
and  Mawdsley  Street ;  the  former  is  an  organised  science  school,  ^*'*^  School 
and  the  other  is  not.  The  pressure  into  the  Clarence  Street 
School  is  so  great  that  an  entirely  new  building  is  about  to  be 
built  for  it.  The  time  table  will  be  found  in  the  comparative 
table  of  time  tables  in  Appendix  D.  It  has  the  one-sidedness  of 
all  these  schools,  but  the  headmaster  seems  unfeignedly  desirous 
of  (1)  giving  as  liberal  an  education  as  he  can  to  his  boys 
and  girls ;  (2)  helping  the  clever  ones  to  a  higher  education 
elsewhere. 

The  ''  ladder  "  in  Bolton  from  the  elementary  schools  is  effected  Thomasson 
not  only  by  the  Hulton  Trust  already  mentioned,  but  by  the  B^Wtioiw. 
private  donation  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Thomasson  of  750L  per  annum  for 
the  last  18  years  for  this  especial  purpose.  The  regulations  ai*e 
conceived  in  a  most  liberal  spirit ;  the  exhibitions  are  of  2SL  a 
year,  and  are  tenable  at  any  approved  higher  school ;  thus  the 
scholar  selects  his  school  for  himself ;  if  he  chooses  a  Manchester 
school,  the  cost  of  railway  fare  is  added  to  the  amount  of  the 
scholarship.  Thus  out  of  28  exhibitioners  in  the  years  1887-93,. 
16' selected  Manchester  Grammar  School,  4  the  Bolton  High 
School  for  Girk,  and  8  the  Bolton  Church  Institute.  Some  of 
these  exhibitioners  have  pa.ssed  on  from  Manchester  Grammar 
School  to  a  most  distinguished  career  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
To  the  existence  of  these  exhibitions,  and  not  to  the  inadequacy 
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of  the  schools  in  Bolton,  is  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that  16  boys 
go  to  Manchester  every  day. 

There  are  also  out  of  the  same  fund  scholarships  of  less  value 
tenable  in  the  higher  grade  board  school  itself 

It  is  an  instance  of  the  spirit  of  accommodation  between  the 
Technical  Committee  and  the  School  Board  that  when  I  went 
over  the  Technical  Institute  I  found  (1)  drafts  of  boys  receiving 
manual  instruction  there  in  joiner's  work  ;  (2)  the  pupil  teachers' 
centre  temporarily  accommodated  there  in  the  daytime,  while 
their  proper  school  was  being  got  ready  for  them. 

4.  Technical  Instruction. 

Tedhnicar  The  management  of  the  residue  hos  been  effective  in  results, 

nstitute.  ^^j  conciliatory  to  existing  institutions.     The  existing  institu- 

tions, the  Church  Institute,  the  Co-operative  Society,  and  the 
school  board  evening  classes  were  at  first  subsidised  to  the  extent 
of  200i.,  lOOi.,  and  2001,  respectively,  and  ultimately  have  been 
taken  over  into  the  hands  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee, 
so  that  in  the  ensuing  year  no  classes  will  be  subsidised,  all  being 
under  one  management.  Meanwhile,  a  technical  institute  was  at 
once  built  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  15,000i.,  of  which  more  than 
two-thirds  was  provided  locally.  The  institute,  though  not 
standing  on  as  large  a  site  as  that  of  some  other  towns,  contains 
a  large  amount  of  space,  and  excellent  machinery  has  been  given, 
and  is  being  kept  up  to  date  with  modem  improvements  by  the 
liberality  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Alderman  Dobson. 

As  a  result  of  a  conference  of  educational  authorities,  the 
higher  classes  at  the  institute  are  limited  to  those  who  can  show 
that  they  have  certificates  in  such  subjects  as  are  cousidered  a 
necessary  qualification  for  utilising  the  instruction.  In  this  way 
the  director  told  me  he  was  able  to  get  the  men  not  to  attend 
courses  chosen  at  their  capric^^  but  to  follow  out  a  definite 
educational  curriculum. 

Bolton  is.  therefore,  anexample  of  a  town  which  has  already 
informally  supplied  itself  with  a  local  central  body  by  means  of 
voluntary  conferences.  It  has  been  lucky  in  having  in  the 
present  chairman  of  the  school  board  the  Rev.' J.  W.  Cundey,  a  man 
who  is  in  touch  with  secondary  schools,  as  having  been  formerly 
for  many  years  the  principal  of  the  Bolton  Church  Institute,  and' 
who,  -^dth  three  others,  has  been  co-opted  from  outside  on  to  the 
Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  the  borough,  so  that  he  is  a 
serviceable  link  between  all  the  educational  authorities. 

It  may  be  urged  that,  where  all  parties  are  working  harmo- 
niously, it  is  undesirable  to  disturb  the  position.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  harmony  depends  on  the  personal  influence  of  such 
men  as  the  present  chairman  of  the  school  board  and  "the 
Technical  Instruction  Committee,  and  should  not  be  dependent 
on  the  lives  of  individuals. 

Even  at  the  present  time  it  is  possible  for  an  institution  like 
the  grammar  school  to  be  rather  left  out  in  the  cold. 
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It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  a  local  central  council  should  be 
established  for  Bolton,  to  exercise  the  control  at  present  exercised 
by  public  conferences,  and  to  ensure  the  carrying  on  of  the 
existing  arrangements,  each  educational  institution  being  left  in 
the  hands  of  i^  existing  governing  body,  board  of  directors,  or 
private  owner. 

(e.)  Ashton-vrnder-Lyne. 

This  town  of  more  than  40,000  inhabitants  has  no  endowed 
school  at  all,  and  has  in  great  measure  to  trust  to  Manchester, 
which  is  6i  miles  dist  mt,  for  the  Secondary  Eklucation  of  its  boys 
and  girls. 

The  chief  secondary  education  in  the  town  is  earned  on  in  the  Higher  Grade 
Albion  Higher  Grade  Schools,  under  Mr.  Park.  These  are  School. 
Congregational  schools,  with  860  children  in  the  standards,  and 
112  in  the  organised  science  schools.  The  '*Hugh  Mason's" 
scholarship,  of  I OOL  a  year  for  two  years,  tenable  at  Owens 
College,  is  awarded  every  two  years,  and  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  scholars  is  very  remarkable;  one  has  lately  been  fifth 
wrangler  at  Cambridge,  one  is  professor  of  English  in  the 
University  of  Berlin,  and  others  have  done  weU.  The  ex- 
standard  course  is  arranged  for  three  years,  and  the  success  of 
the  Albion  scholars  at  Owens  proves  that  the  literary  side  is  not 
altogether  neglected. 

Besides  this  school  there  is  a  private  boys'  school  of  from  40  Prirate 
to  50,  carried  on  in  the  Mechanic's  Institute.  For  girls,  a  pro-  SchooU. 
prietary  high  school  was  started  in  Stamford  Park,  which 
provided  for  the  education  of  the  girls  of  both  Ashton  and 
Staleybridge ;  in  consequence,  however,  of  the  buildings  being 
wanted  for  other  purposes,  tha  school  was  moved  into  Ashton, 
and  is  now  carried  on  on  the  same  lines  as  a  private  school,^th 
about  30  pupils. 

The  technical  side  is  being  provided  for  at  the  new  Higinbotham  Technical 
Technical  Institute,  under  the  Borough  Council,  and  it  is  surely  institute, 
time  that  something  more  should  be  undertaken  for  Secondary 
Education. 


Section  IV. 

Mining  Towns. —  Wigan  and  Warrington. 

(a.)  Wigan. 

These  two  towns  may  be  taken  together  for  two  reasons — 
1.  The  similarity  of  the  circumstances ;  2.  The  fact  that  for 
purposes  of  technical  instruction  both  are  worked  by  the  instruc- 
tion committee  of  the  Lancashire  County  Council;  Wigan,  though 
a  county  borough,  having  elected  to  join  the  county  for  purposes 
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of  technical  instruction,  and  Warrington,  though  by  the  census 
of  1891  over  50,000  inhabitants,  yet  remaining  a  non-county 
borough. 

If  the  areQ.  assigned  to  Secondary  Education  boards  was  made 
co-extensive  with  that  of  existing  technicaJ  committees,  then,  as 
at  present  arranged,  both  these  towns  would  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Lancashire  County  Board. 

Wigan  lies  at  nearly  equal  distances  from  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  at  the  junction  of  the  three  hundreds  of  Leyland, 
Salford,  and  West  Derby.  Its  municipal  borough  contained  in 
1891  55,013  inhabitants,  and  its  out-townships  included  in 
the  ancient  parish  contained  an  additional  84,872.  Its  chief 
industries  are  coal-mining,  and  iron  works,  with  some  cotton 
weaving. 

1.  Endowed  Schools. 

Free  Gfmmmar      The  piesent  state  of  the  grammar  school  is  a  great  disappoint- 
School.  ment  to  those  who  have  ])romoted  it,  and  without  some  con- 

siderable changes  it  is  likely  to  continue  so. 

The  exact  date  of  the  foundation  is  unknown ;  it  was  Endowed 
by  James  Banks  in  1596,  and  by  James  Leigh  in  1619,  and 
after  various  fluctuations  at  thejtime  of  the  old  inquiry  it  was,  in 
the  original  buildings,  providing  a  **  tolerably  good  "  commercial 
school  for  68  boys,  with  an  income  of  280Z.  a  year,  and  a  fee  of 
4iL  4t8.  a  year.  It  was  re*organised  unrier  a  new  scheme  (5th 
May  1873),  and  no  less  than  10  additional  schemes  have  since 
been  made,  dealing  with  old  charities  now  placed  in  connexion 
with  it ;  its  gross  income  was  returned  in  1892  as  2542.,  but  the 
net  income  is  now  considerably  less. 

In  1879  an  entirely  new  building  was  erected  on  a  new  site. 
There  is  a  covered  playground  (69  feet  by  32  feet)  with  a  lar^ 
schoolroom  the  same  size  over  it.  There  are  several  excellent 
class  rooms,  sufficient  for  300  boys.  There  is  also  a  large  school 
hoi'KC  attached  for  the  headmaster,  with  much  accommodation 
in  1  he  basement  throughout,  which  has  never  yet  been  finished. 
With  the  exceptions  of  the  absence  of  laboratory  and  workshop, 
no  school  of  the  sort  could  wish  for  better  buildings.  Under 
the  preceding  headmaster  the  school  rose  to  115  day  boys  and 
6  boarders ;  at  present  there  are  only  106  day  boys  and  no 
boarders.  Of  these  106  boys  32  at  present  are  free  scholars, 
under  the  following  circumstances : — 

• 

At  the  time  of  the  re-building  of  the  school,  at  a  cost  of 
16,000i.,  the  money  raised  by  bubscription  did  not  cover  the 
cost,  and  the  required  balance  was  supplied  by  the  town  and 
apprentice  charities.  In  return  for  this  assistance,  and  as  a  sort 
of  interest  on  the  loan  estimated  at  350^.,  the  governors  agree 
to  educate  free  35  boys  from  the  elementary  schools,  to  be 
nominated  by  the  joint  board  of  the  trustees  of  the  Wigan 
charities.     It  is  usual  in  the  case  of  free  scholars  in  schools  for 
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the  governing  body  to  provide  out  of  the  endowment  a  sum 
equivalent  to  what  the  fees  would  have  been  had  they  been 
paying  scholars,  and  to  apply  that  sum  to  increase  the  sum 
available  for  current  expenses,  staff,  &a  Here,  however,  no 
money  passess  and  the  headmaster  has,  therefore,  virtually  only 
74  paying  boys,  with  the  necessity  of  teaching  32  boys  gratis,  a 
number  which  necessitates  at  least  one  additional  master.  The 
result  is  that  the  school  income  does  not  suffice  for  the  necessary 
payments,  and  the  headmaster  is  allowed  to  take  the  fees  and 
carry  on  the  school  as  best  he  can.  I  was  informed  that  the  income 
of  the  trust  is  annually  supplemented  by  private  subscription, 
and  that  the  prizes  are  given  in  the  same  way.  The  present 
headmaster  (apppointed  in  1891),  fortunately  a  bachelor  and  a 
most  self-sacrificing  man,  has  be^  content,  instead  of  his  fixed 
salary  of  150L  and  minimum  salary  of  2L  a  boy  (under  section 
46  of  the  scheme),  to  take  what  he  can  get  out  of  the  fees,  and 
1002.  from  the  trust  funds :  the  total  has  not  averaged  2001.  a 
year  for  the  last  two  years,  consequently  he  has  not  been  able 
to  keep  up  the  schoolhouse,  and  is  living  in  lodgings.  The 
school  income  he  is  attempting  to  increase  by  letting  off  portions 
of  the  building;  thus  the  school  house  is  let  as  a  private 
residence^  the  big  school  is  let  off  for  art  classes,  and  another 
room  is  let  for  a  dancing  class.  No  self-respecting  headmaster 
could  long  continue  such  a  state  of  things. 

The  school  itself  is  not  doing  badly  :  it  has  risen  under  Mr. 
Chambres  from  82  to  98^  exclusive  of  a  kindergarten  of  17.  The 
report  of  the  examiner  this  summer  is  by  no  means  unsatisfactory ; 
yet  without  further  funds  the  school  cannot  permanently  be 
carried  on. 

The  kindergarten  is  a  joint  venture  of  the  headmaster  and 
of  the  Church  School  Company ;  it  is  a  valuable  feeder  to  the 
grammar  school,  and  the  half  of  any  loss  is  borne  by  Mr. 
Chambres. 

I  was  told  by  some  inhabitants  that  the  fees  (6L  under  ten, 
71.  lOs.  under  ti?i'eive,  and  91.  under  fourteen)  were  too  high, 
and  that  the  numbers  would  never  be  larger  without  a  reduction. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  said  that  the  better  class  would  not 
send  their  boys  to  a  school  where  more  than  half  were  rough 
boys  from  elementary  schools,  54  out  of  the  la^t  82  entries  having 
been  from  such  schools. 

Considering  the  size  of  the  buildings,  it  would  be  possible  to 
divide  the  school  iuto  two  departments,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Liverpool  Institute  is  divided.  The  upper  at  such  increased  fee 
as  to  cover  expenses ;  the  commercial  at  such  a  lower  fee  as  to 
attract  numbers ;  both  departmente  to  be  under  one  headmaster, 
but  working  and  playing  apart.  The  free  scholars  would,  except 
in  case  of  boys  of  exceptional  talent,  join  and  remain  in  the 
commercial  depeurtment,  which,  with  assistance  from  rates  or 
taxes,  would  be  the  third  grade  school  for  the  town,  and  would 
prevent  the  necessity  of  a  higher  grade  elementary  school.     The 
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headmaster  should  have  authority  iu  cases  of  special  merit,  withi 
the  consent  of  his  governing  body,  to  promote  a  free  scholar  firom 
one  department  to  the  other. 

There  are  three  smaller  grammar  schools  at  a  short  distance 
outside  Wigan,  viz.,  Upholland,  Hindley  and  Abram,  and  Leigh^ 
For  these,  see  Part  L,  Section  VI.  p.  181. 

2.  Proprietary  and-  Private  Schools. 

QirU' Soliool.        The   Church  C!ompany   lias  nn   excellent   schools   for    girl» 

containing  80  girls,  and  there  are  several  large  private  schools^ 
ctiefly  mixed  schools. 

The  Wigan  High  School  for  Boys  and  Girls  (Mr.  Wood)  is  a 
school  which  it  is  bard  to  classify ;  it  is  apparently  a  private 
^iterprise,  but  is  worked  under  a  committee  responsible  for 
pecuniary  loss,  with  75  gir^s  and  70  boys,  taught  mainly  in 
separate  classes ;  the  education  is  that  of  a  vigorous  middle  class 
school,  with  excellent  results  at  the  Cambridge  Local  Examina- 
tions, and  a  special  examination  of  thepchool  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Sharpe, 
mathematical  lecturer  at  University  College,  liverpooL  The 
school  is  being  taught  in  a  converted  house,  with  fair  class  rooms, 
and  is  doing  good  work. 

Another  private  school  takes  60  boys  and  girls  in  small  but 
clean  rooms,  at  a  fee  of  188.  6d,  a  quarter,  the  master  holding 
an  elementary  certificate. 

There  are  some  other  private  schools  in  the  town,  as  will  be 
seen  from  Appendix  C. 

3.  Technical  Instruction  Act. 

A  special  arrangement  has  been  made  by  which  Wigan  has 
become  a  mining  centre  for  the  county;  the  coDditions  axe  (1) 
that  Wigan  should  share  any  privileges  as  to  scholarships,  &Cy 
which  are  common  to  Lancashire,  (2)  that  Wigan  is  to  give  a 
site  and  to  devote  all  the  residue  grant  to  the  objects  of  the 
mining  institute ;  (3)  that  the  county  council  are  to  contribute 
at  least  5002.  a  year  to  it.  The  institute  is  to  be  managed  by  a 
governing  body,  consisting  in  equal  thirds  of  representatives  of 
the  Lancashire  County  and  Wigan  Town  Councils,  and  of  the 
trustees  of  the  old  /mining  institute.  At  present  the  accommo- 
dation is  not  large ;  there  is  cne  good  lecture  room,  and  a  decent 
laboratory,  but  it  does  not  bear  comparison  with  other  institutes. 
There  are  625  students,  but  the  organising  secretary  truly 
urges  that  "  till  the  work  is  concenti^ted  in  permanent  buildings 
"  properly  equipped,  and  \\  ith  provision  for  manual  instructioD, 
"  the  instruction  cannot  be  effective." 

4.  Higher  Grade  Schools. 

There  is  a  school  board  in  Wigan,  but  no  board  schools ;  nor 
are  there  any  higher  grade  voluntary  schools.     I  waJ3  directed 
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to  the  New  Jerusalem  Schools,  but  I  could  not  discover  from 
the  thne  tables  that  they  had  any  claims  to  be  called  a  secondary 
institution. 

In  Wigan  there  is  no  overlapping,  nor  any  approach  to  it, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  inferior  private  schools  may  be  affected 
by  any  improvement  of  the  public  secondary  schools. 

The  body  required  to  deed  with  the  whole  question  is  a  strong 
outside  body,  or  one  containing  a  strong  representation  from 
outsida     The  need  of  some  action  is  urgent. 

(b.)  Warrington, 

Tbis  town,  lying  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire  and  Che8hii*e, 
has  now  a  sufficient  population  (53,000)  bo  be  a  county  borough, 
but  it  has  taken  no  steps  to  become  so ;  its  chief  industries  are 
wire-drawing  and  ironworks. 

1.  Endowed  Schools. 

The  Warrington  Free  Grammar  School  was  founded  in  1526,  Gnunmar 
under  the  will  of  Sir  Thomas  Boteler.  A  full  t-ccount  of  its  ^^*^^- 
foundation  and  history  is  given  by  Mr.  Bryce(Vol.  xvii.  p.  417). 
In  1865  its  annual  income  was  514!.,  but  since  then  it  Las 
increased  to  1,0542.  A  new  scheme  was  made  in  1881,  and  a 
governing  body  consisting  of  eight  co-optative  and  seven  repre- 
sentative governors  appointed.  The  Lancashire  bench  of 
magistrates  send  one,  the  Cheshire  bench  one,  the  town  council 
of  Warriogton  three,  and  Lord  Lilford  (the  heir  of  the  founder) 
two  representativea  With  this  income  the  school  might  be 
expected  to  do  a  considerable  work,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it 
has  been  successful.  The  buildings  date  from  1 863  ;  tbey  are 
provided  for  100  boys,  and  there  are  dormitories  in  the  master's 
house  for  14  boarders,  on  the  cubicle  system. 

The  class-rooms  are  sufficient,  but  the  headmaster  is  justified 
in  saying  "they  do  not  come  up  to  modem  requirements." 
There  is  no  proper  accommodation  for  teaching  science,  and  no 
laboratory.  Application  was  made  in  January  1891  to  the 
Lancashire  County  Council  for  a  grant  towards  building  a 
laboratory,  but  unsuccessfully. 

The  site  for  the  school  has  become  most  unsuitable;  the 
school  grounds  are  shut  in  on  three  sides  by  back  streets, 
almost  ''slums,"  and  the  ground  on  the  fourth  side  has  been 
bought  by  a  firm  of  wire  manufacturers  for  future  extension ; 
thus  this  increasing  evil  threatens  to  make  the  task  of 
obtaining  boarders  more  difficult.  In  1887  there  were  118  day 
boys  and  14  boarders,  but  at  present  there  are  89  in  all,  of 
whom  seven  are  boarders. 

There  is  provision  for  scholars  to  pass  from  the  elementary 
schools  into  the  grammar  school ;  two  scholars  (under  12  years 
of  age)  are  chosen  from  these  schools  every  year,  and  these  boys 
seem  to  have  done  very  well;  since  1889  one  old  scholar  won 
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first  daases  iu  Farts  I.  and  II.  of  the  Classical  Tripos  at  Cam- 
bridge, another  scholar  won  an  entrance  exhibition  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  two  have  won  scholarships  at  Owens  College.  Two 
Bcholarships  are  also  awarded  annually,  open  to  all  boys  in  the 
school  under  16  years^  and  there  are  two  exhibitions  tenable  at 
the  university.  The  subsequent  career  of  both  scholars  and 
exhibitioners  is  quite  satisfactory ;  there  is  distinctly  a  ladder 
habitually  used  to  the  university,  and  other  scholars  win  clerk- 
ships in  the  Civil  Service,  and  engineer  studentships  in  the 
Eoyal  Navy. 

Notwithstanding  this  success,  the  headmaster  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  working  of  the  elementary  scholarships.  The  fact  that 
no  open  entrance  scholarships  are  given  tends,  it  is  said,  to 
make  an  entrance  scholarship  rather  a  social  stigma  than  a  mark 
of  distinction ;  "  the  number  of  such  boys  is  not  enough,"  in  his 
opinion,  *'  to  compensate  for  the  loss  which  the  school  feels  from 
"  boys  being  avowedly  withdi'awn  from  it  to  avoid  contact  with 
"  boys  whom  parents,  whether  wisely  or  not,  do  not  consider  fit 
"  associates  for  their  boys."  He  suggests  that  if  more  scholar- 
ships could  be  given,  open  entrance  scholarships  might  be  given 
by  the  same  examination  by  which  the  elementary  scholars  are 
selected,  and  that  both  kinds  of  scholarships  would  then  rank 
equally  as  a  distinction. 

The  religious  education  is  by  scheme,  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England ;  there  is,  of  course,  a  con- 
science clause,  but  the  headmaster  told  me  that  no  one  but 
Boman  Catholics  had  ever  niade  use  of  it. 

The  school  is  well  worked,  and  has  a  good  staff;  but,  with  no 
large  expenditure  on  science  or  other  expensive  branches  of 
education,  it  seems  a  small  outcome  of  so  rich  a  foundation  to 
be  educating  less  than  100  boys;  in  one  way  or  another' lOi.  or 
Hi.  must  be  spent  by  the  foundation  upon  each  boy  above  the 
fees  received. 

There  is  also  a  richly  endowed  Blue-coat  School  in  the  town, 
where  boys  are  boai-ded  and  educated,  but  the  education  does 
not  come  above  the  standard  of  an  elementary  school,  with  the 
exception  that  girls  are  kept  to  a  later  age  in  training  for 
domestic  service. 


Cietgy 

Daughters' 

School. 


2.  Proprietary  Schools, 

For  girls  there  is  no  open  public  institution  in  the  town. 

The  school  for  clergy  daughters  is  rather  a  diocesan  than  a 
local  institution ;  here  67  girls,  daughters  of  clergymen  in  the 
old  diocese  of  Chester  (preferentially  orphans),  are  boarded  and 
educated ;  this  school  cannot,  therefore,  be  counted  as  a  provision 
for  local  education. 

The  school  was  under  examination  at  the  time  of  my  visits 
but  I  inspected  the  boarding  and  sleeping  arrangements,  which 
are  excellent.  The  girls  are  tested  by  the  Oxford  Local 
Examinations,  and  also  by  a  school  examination. 
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There  is  a  confessed  want  of  public*  provision  for  the  higher 
and  middle  education  of  girls.  Of  private  schools  for  girls, 
there  are  several ;  one  school  which  I  went  over  has  about  70 
girls,  and  is  taught  in  satisfactory  buildings,  and  on  "high 
school "  principles. 

The  headmistresses  complain  that  girls  are  carried  off  before 
15,  and  sent  out  of  the  town  to  be  finished.  A  public  institution 
would  he  able  to  keep  a  greater  hold  on  the  girls. 

3.  Higher  Grade  Schools. 

There  is  no  school  board,  and,  therefore,  there  are  no  higher 
grade  board  schools.  I  was  somevirhat  at  a  loss  to  discover 
where  the  lower  middle  classes  get  their  children  educated :  it 
appears,  however,  that  as  many  os  1,000  (boys  and  girlsj  attend 
an  undenominational  school,  called  the  People's  College.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  this  school  was  shut  up  for  the  holidays^  but  I 
was  informed  that  it  was  an  elementary  school,  under  Govern- 
ment inspection,  with  some  specific  subjects^  such  as  domestic 
economy  and  algebra.* 

4.  Technical  Instrv/stion. 

The  state  of  the  technical  instruction  classes,  despite  the 
energy  of  the  secretary,  is  not  as  yet  satisfactory ;  they  have 
all  been  taken  over  by  the  borough  technical  instruction  com- 
mittee, but  at  present  they  are  taught  in  four  different  places ; 
and  there  does  not  appear  any  prospect  of  a  central  technical 
institute  being  built.  These  classes  have  not,  I  was  told,  been 
as  well  taken  up  in  Warrington  as  elsewhere,  because  there  have 
been  similar  attempts  before^  ending  in  failure. 

« 

Svm/mary, 

To  sum  up ;  (1)  without  the  initiative  of  some  body,  streng- 
thened with  outside  representatives,  it  would  appear  that  this 
town  will  go  on  without  any  provision  for  girls'  schools,  either 
higher  or  middle,  and  without  adequate  provision  for  third  gi*ade 
boys'  education  at  low  fees. 

I  (2.)  Ite  grammar  school  would  benefit  by  removal  to  a  better 
site,  while  the  existing  site  and  school  might  be  utilised  for  a 
cheap  third  grade  school,  whether  under  the  headmaster  of  the 
grammar  school  or  not. 

(3.)  A  local  central  council  might  stimulate  the  public  opinion 
to  the  provision  of  a  technical  institute,  as  in  other  towns  of  the 
same  size.f 


*  I  y: sited  this  Bchftol  again  in  October  1894,  and  fonnd  it  excellent  so  &r  as  it 
went,  but  neither  in  profession  nor  in  reality,  above  the  level  of  a  good  elementary 
school. 

t  At  my  visit  in  October,  the  night  classes  had  increased  in  size,  and  the  con* 
tinuation  classes,  preparatory  to  technical  work,  had  doubled  their  number. 
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Section  V. 
Toivne  with  ChemicaZ  Works. — St  Helens  and  Wichies. 

(a.)  St  Helens. 

St.  Helens,  a  county  borough  of  61,288  inhabitants,  with  out- 
lying townships  of  about  the  same  populations,  lies  12  miles 
from  Liverpool  (R  by  N.),  and  is  the  centre  of  the  plate-glass 
manufacture,  with  chemical  and  a'kali  works. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Bryce's  inquiry  for  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission  no  provision  whatever  was  made  for  Secondary 
Education  at  St.  f lelens,  but  in  1875  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
by  a  new  scheme  for  the  management  of  the  Charitable  Founda- 
tion of  Sarah  CoWley .  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  middle 
school  for  boys  and  a  middle  school  for  girls.  At  present, 
therefore,  we  have  to  consider  in  St.  Helens — 

1.  The  Cowley  Endowed  Schools  (Boys  and  Girls). 

2.  Technical  Institute  in  course  of  election. 

Of  private  schools  there  is  a  remarkable  absence.  I  could 
hear  of  none  of  any  special  interest  either  for  boys  or  girls. 

I'here  is  no  school  board  nor  any  higher  grade  school ;  the 
Boman  Catholics,  who  form  about  a  third  of  the  population, 
established  a  ninepenny  higher  grade  school,  but  this  did  not 
succeed. 

The  standard  for  exemption  for  whole  time  is  Standard  V. 

The  population  consists  of  rich  manufacturers,  who  send  their 
sons  to  school  to  a  distance,  of  a  very  scanty  middle  class,  and 
of  a  large  number  of  artizans,  some  of  a  superior  class. 

No  boys  are  sent  out  of  St.  Helens  to  Manchester  Giammar 
School,  fimd  only  five  to  the  Liverpool  schools. 

1.  Endowed  Schools. 

Oowley  The  building  of  these  schools  is  one  of  the  distinctly  successful 

Sehoolfl.  results  of  the  Charity  Commissioners'  schemes.     The   endow- 

ment, which  had  been  entirely  directed  to  the  supply  of 
elementary  education,  was  by  a  scheme  (May  13th,  1875,) 
directed  to  be  used  for  the  supply  of  a  liberal  and  practical 
education. 

The  governing  body  consisted  of  six  representatives  of  the 
town  council  and  six  co-optative  members.  The  trustees  ol  the 
original  foundation  became  the  first  co-optative  governors,  and 
were  appointed  tor  life ;  as  they  die  out  the  places  are  filled  up 
by  co-option,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  town  council  will  com- 
mand the  majority  in  the  election.  The  result  of  this  is  already 
felt  in  the  fact  that  two  of  the  co  optative  governors  are  also 
members  of  the  town  council.  The  school  will,  therefore,  prac- 
tically be  in  the  hands  of  the  council. 

The  buildings,  which  cost  about  16,000Z.,  were  opened  in 
October  1882.  They  are  in  a  healthy  position,  with  good 
playing  field,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  on  Cowley  Hill   at 
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least  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  There  is  a  mortgage 
on  the  buildings,  now  reduced  by  a  sinking  fund  of  SOL  a  year 
to  l,300i. 

The  boys'  school  has  been  a  distinct  success ;  it  was  built  for 
a  possible  150  boys,  and  three  years  ago  ran  up  to  129,  but  at 
present,  whether  for  i-easons  of  bad  trade,  overlapping,  or 
distance  from  the  town,  has  fallen  to  88. 

The  girls'  school,  taught  in  an  adjacent  wing  of  the  same 
building,  numbers  93,  and  has  not  fluctuated  with  the  boys. 

Two  differences  are  noticeable  between  the  boys  and  the 
girls :  (1)  the  boys  leave  school  earlier  than  the  girls ;  the  head- 
master informed  me  that  there  were  only  four  boys  between 
15  and  16  and  four  boys  between  16  and  17;  while  the  head- 
mistress  says  only  half  of  her  girls  leave  below  16,  and  at 
present  there  are  20  girls  over  17  ;  (2)  the  girls  are  distinctly 
of  a  higher  social  grade  than  the  boys. 

As  there  is  no  other  school  in  the  town,  it  may  be  infeYrtd 
that  the  brothers  of  the  girls  go  out  of  the  town  for  it  eir  educa- 
tion, while  the  sisters  of  the  boys  do  not  get  any  Secondary 
Education  at  alL 

The  school  has  been  remarkably  successful  for  its  size  in  the 
Oxford  and  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  with  a  yearly 
average  for  the  last  10  years  of  12  certificates,  some  of  very 
high  places. 

By  section  57  of  the  scheme  the  governors  may  provide 
evening  classes  in  connexion  with  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art.  These  have  accordingly  been  established,  and  taught 
by  the  school  staff,  whose  salaries  have  been  increased  by  a 
proportion  of  the  grants  obtained  from  the  Department.  For 
the  last  two  sesssions  these  classes  have  been  taken  over  by  the 
Borough  Technical  Committee ;  the  number  of  students  attend- 
ing in  the  last  winter  session  was  84 ;  such,  however,  of 
the  classes  as  required  no  scientific  apparatus  were,  trans- 
fen*ed  to  the  teniporary  buildings  in  the  town,  and  on  the 
completion  of  the  Gamble  Technical  Institute,  now  in  course  of 
erection,  all  the  clnsses  will  be  transferred  to  the  new  institute, 
probably  under  te^achers  not  connected  with  the  Cowley  schools. 

The  loss  of  these  classes  would  diminish  the  salary  of  the 
masters,  and  prevent  the  headmaster  from  keeping  up  the  high 
standard  of  science  teaching  which  has  been  the  mainstay  of 
the  school  At  present  there  are  three  graduate  assistant 
masters  at  salfiaies  ranging  fix>m  1202.  to  1602. 

There  is  no  re-classification  in  this  school  for  different  subjects, 
nor  is  there  any  remission  of  special  subjects ;  all  boys  learn 
Latin,  and  take  the  usual  school  course. 

In  the  top  form,  who  are  working  for  S^pth  Kensington  cer- 
tificates and  obtaining  good  results,  the  proportion  of  hours  per 
week  between  grant-earning  and  non  gnmt-eaming  subjects 
(excluding  religious  knowledge  and  g3annastic8)  is  11  to  13. 

The  fees  are  7Z.  a  year  for  boys  under  11  years  of  age,  and  81. 
a  year  for  boys  over  11. 
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Since  the  establishment  of  municipal  evening  classes,  a  well- 
informed  gentleman  writes  to  me,  "  Parents  have  taken  away 
"  their  boys,  even  earlier  than  they  did  a  year  ago,  and  even 
"  that  was  decidedly  too  early,  under  the  impression  that-  they 
"  can  get  such  higher  or  technical  education  as  they  want  from 
"  evening  attendance  at  technical  schools."  This  may,  in  some 
degree,  account  for  the  decline  of  numbers. 

The  income  of  these  schools  is  apparently  large,  but  this  is 
considerably  diminished  by  various  charges ;  thus  the  accounts 
for  the  last  year  (1892)*  for  which  accounts  have  been  rendered 
to  the  Charity  Commission  may  be  analysed  as  follows : — 

The  net  income  of  the  charity  was  7991.  5s,  Sd. ;  interest^ 
sinking  fund,  bank  charges  came  to  1531.  los.  Sd. ;  expenses  of 
management,  rates,  advertising,  repairis,  furnishing,  paving,  and 
sundries  came  to  365{.  38.  Sd. ;  and  pensions  to  511. ;  there  was 
thus  left  only  a  balance  of  2291.  Ta.  2d.  applicable  to  the  current 
expenses  of  the  two  schools. 

The  accounts  of  the  two  schools  are  not  kept  separate,  but  it 
would  appear  that  the  girls'  school  is  self-supporting,  and  the 
boys'  a  loss. 

The  income  consists  of  (1)  the  above  balance  of  trust, 
2291.  78.  2d. ;  (2)  boys'  fees  and  grant  917?.  11«.  4d. ;  (3)  girls' 
fees,  645i.  68.  Sd. ;  while  the  expenses  are  (1)  expenses  common 
to  both  schools,  1761.  48.  lOd. ;  (2)  expenses  of  boys'  school, 
1,074Z.  188.  Od  ;  (3)  expenses  of  girls'  school,  5591.  IBs.  4d. 

If  the  common  expenses  be  divided  equally  among  the  two 
schools  there  is  a  loss  od  the  boys'  school  amounting  to  more  than 
2001.,  wiiile  the  girls'  school  fees  practically  cover  the  expenses. 

It  appears  to  be  extremely  desirable  that  where  as  here  there 
are  more  than  one  school  under  the  same  trusty  the  accounts 
should  show  the  amount  of  receipt  and  expenditure  in  each 
school  8-parately.  It  is  possible  for  one  school  to  be  treated 
with  favouritism  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  In  this  case  it 
is  clear  that  the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  girls'  stafi'  might 
fairly  be  considered — ^at  present  the  girls'  school  does  not  appear 
to  be  receiving  any  benefit  from  the  endowment^  except  the  use 
of  the  buildings  and  apparatus! 

2.  Elementary  Education. 

There  is  no  school  board  nor  any  higher  grade  school ;  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who  form  about  one-third  of  the  population^ 
established  a  ninepenny  ''  higher  grade  "  school,  but  this  did  not 
succeed. 

The  standard  of  complete  exemption  is  the  Fifth,  and  I  was 
told  that  there  were  not  more  than  150  boys  and  girls  in  the 
whole  town  in  the  Sixth  Standard,  and  for  half-timers  the  lowest 
possible  standard  for  exemption  is  accepted ;  this  would  render 
it  possible  for  a  boy  to  become  a  half-timer  at  10,  and  at  that 
early  age  boys  can  get  work  in  the  glass  factories. 

*  I  have  since  seen  the  accounts  for  1894,  bnt  the  fee  for  boys  and  girls  not  being 
given  separately,  I  am  unable  to  inBtitnte  a  similar  comparison. 
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3,  Technical  Instruction. 

Technical  instruction  in  St.  Helens  is  administered  by  a 
committee  consisting  entirely  of  members  of  the  Town  Council ; 
it  has  devoted  the  residue  money  hitherto  to  assisting  night 
classes  already  in  existence  at  the  Cowley  School  and  elsewhere, 
and  to  starting  some  new  ones. 

In  April  1893,  Colonel  Gamble,  C.B.,  offered  20,000i.  for  the  Gamble 
building  of  a  technical  institute  and  land  for  the  site.  The  ^°**^'°t^- 
donor  attached  the  condition  to  his  gift  that  it  should  not  be 
for  "  ordinary  Secondary  Education,"  and  it  clearly  was  not  his 
intention,  in  any  way  to  cripple  the  working  of  the  Cowley 
School,  of  which  he  is  an  influential  governor ;  if  the  staff  of 
the  grammar  school  can  be  utilised  for  the  science  lectures  of  the 
institute,  men  of  a  high  stamp  can  be  obtained  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  both  institutions. 

An  account  of  the  Gamble  Technical  Institute  is  given  in 
the  Record  of  Technical  and  Secondary  Education,  April  1894, 
p.  273. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  technical  classes  already 
number  800,  and  may  be  expected  to  be  increased  on  the  opening 
of  the  new  building. 

The  director  of  technical  instruciion  complains  greatly  of  the 
incapacity  of  many  of  the  students  to  benefit  by  the  classes : 
this,  he  attributes  in  great  measure  to  the  low  standard  (Stan- 
dard V.)  at  which  boys  leave  the  elementary  school. 

If  the  standard  of  total  exemption  is  not  raised  above  Stan- 
dard V.  a  cheap  day  or  organised  science  school  is,  in  his 
opinion,  greatly  wanted. 

Sn/mmary. 

St.  Helens  is  an  instance  of  a  city  borough  where : — 

1.  An  old  endowment  has  been  made   use   of   to   supply 

middle  class  schools. 

2.  No  overlapping  of  day  schools  has  occurred,  but  there  is 

danger  that  the  Technical  Institute  may  damage  the 
eflSciency  of  the  endowed  schools. 

3.  It  is  desirable  to  have  a  central  body  on  which  other 

than  the  town  council  are  represented,  to  take  a  wide 
view  of  the  situation,  and  provide  for  the  general 
interests  of  all  education,  secondary  as  well  as 
technical. 

(b.)   Widnee, 

Widnes,  with  a  population  of  30,111,  was  made  a  borough  in 
1891,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  manufacture  of  chemicals. 

The  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  there  is  at  present, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Famworth  Grammar  School  to  which 
I  will  presently  refer,  no  attempt  to  deal  with  the  education  of 
the  place. 
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Those  who  can  afford  it  send  their  children  by  rail  13  miles 
into  Liverpool ;  13  boys  are  at  present  attending  the  Liverpool 
day  schools ;  there  are  no  higher  grade  board  schools  ;  there  are 
scarcely  any  private  schools  ;  there  is  no  provision  whatever  for 
the  teaching  of  girls  higher  than  the  elementary. 

Here  there  is  a  clear  field  for  the  action  of  any  board  for 
Secondary  Education  that  may  be  called  into  exist-ence,  and 
there  is  no  want  of  men  of  position  who  are  willing  to  give 
money  and  time  to  carry  out  any  reasonable  scheme. 

The  amount  assigned  by  the  Lancashire  County  Council  out 
of  the  residue  money  (480Z.  a  year)  has  been  hitherto  devoted  to 
evening  classes,  and  will  be  required  to  cany  on  the  Technical 
Institute,  the  first  stone  of  which  had  been  laid  just  before  my 
visit.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  new  building  should  not 
facilitate  that  part  of  Secondary  Education  which  is  scientific 
and  technical. 

Gn^mKT  ^^^  miles  north  of  it  is  Farnworth,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 

School.  Prescot,  but  practically  forming  part  of  Widnes.     Here  is  an  old 

grammar  school  which  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  other 
Farnworth  grammar  school  near  Bolton. 

This  school  was  founded  by  Bishop  Smith  in  1507 ;  a  new 
scheme  was  granted  August  14th,  1879,  and  it  was  re-opened  in 
new  buildings  in  1884;  previous  to  this  it  had  ceased  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  old  school  buildings,  and  had  been  "  farmed  " 
by  the  then  headmaster  in  a  private,  house.  The  present  build- 
ings were  built  by  public  subscription,  and  offer  very  good 
accommodation  for  at  least  100  boys.  There  is  a  good  school- 
room, 40  feet  by  25  feet,  and  two  other  classrooms ;  there  is  a 
playground,  and  the  building  was  being  painted  inside  and  out 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  also,  I  understood,  at  the  personal 
expense  of  the  governors. 

The  numbers  have  never  been  great,  although  the  education 
given  seems  practical  and  evidently  suited  to  the  class  of  boys. 
Under  the  first  headmaster,  after  the  re-opening,  it  got  up  to 
36 ;  at  the  time  the  present  master,  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  B.A. 
•  Lond.,  came,  it  stood  at  25,  and  the  number  now  is  39,  its 
highest. 

The  boys  take  the  College  of  Preceptors'  examination,  and 
also  some  of  the  South  Kensington  subjects ;  in  the  College  of 
Preceptors'  examination  last  year,  nearly  the  whole  school  went 
up,  and  30  boys  passed.  Of  these,  four  passed  in  the  first  class 
papers,  and  three  of  them  were  placed  in  honours,  standing  16th, 
30th,  and  33rd  in  the  list.  I  know,  as  an  examiner,  that  such 
places  could  not  be  obtained  without  very  first  rate  teaching  in 
such  subjects  as  arithmetic  and  mathematics. 

Unfortunately,  the  laboratory  (as  well  as  the  master's  house) 
originally  designed,  was  omitted  for  want  of  funds,  so  that  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  science  or  manual  teaching. 

The  scheme  provides  for  the  free  instruction  of  six  scholars 
out    of    the    elementary  schools,  and    these  scholarships  are 
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increased  by  the  private  liberality  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Timmis,  with 
lOL  a  year  payable  to  the  parents,  so  that  they  act  as  **  main* 
tenance  "  scholarships.  Another  Widnes  gentleman,  Mr.  F.  H. 
Gossagc,  has  given  a  scholarship  of  60^.  a  year,  tenable  at 
University  College,  Liverpool,  to  any  Widnes  boy. 

This  struggling  and  yet  deserving  school,  is  in  danger  of  being 
swamped  it'  a  day  school  for  boys  should  be  started  at  the 
Technical  Institute  in  Widnes. 

The  controlling  hand  of  a  central  local  authority  is  wanted  to  Technioal 
deal  with  the  question ;   the  Technical  Institute  might  fairly  ^"•^*"**- 
give  the  use  of  their  laboratory  and  school  for  manual  training 
to  the  Grammar  School,  on  certain  days  in  the  week,  where  the 
boys  might  be  taught  by  their  own  masters  or  by  others  as 
might  be  found  convenient. 

At  the  same  time,  if  it  is  desired  to  utilise  the  schools  of  the 
Technical  Institute  in  the  daytime  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
supplying  a  pressing  need  of  the  place,  by  opening  there  a  cheap 
middle  school  for  girls. 

The  educational  problems  of  this  town  very  much  resemble 
those  of  St.  Helens,  and  here,  as  there,  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  some  body  that  can  consider  the  whole  clucational  question 
and  not  the  point  of  view  of  either  the  grammar  school  or  the 
technical  school  or  the  elementary  schools  alone,  shall  have 
power  to  deal  adequately  with  the  needs  of  the  place. 


SEcrriON  YI. 
Endowed  Schools  in  Smaller  Towns  and  Country  Districts. 

The  chief  endowed  schools  in  the  district  assigned  to  me,  have 
been  incidentally  dealt  with  under  the  head  of  the  town  in 
which  each  is  situate ;  I  now  propa^^e  to  give  a  complete  list  of 
the  endowed  schools  in  the  hundreds  of  Salford  and  West 
Derby,  giving  a  reference  in  the  case  of  those  already  dealt 
with,  and  a  fuller  account  of  those  not  yet  dealt  with. 

A  comparison  will  in  eacli  case  be  made  with  the  state  of  the 
school  at  the  time  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  in  r^ard 
to  increase,  numbers  in  the  school,  numbers  sent  to  the  univer- 
sity, and  grade  of  the  school. 

In  the  report  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission*  the  schools 
are  divided  into  three  grades,  I.  classical,  II.  eemi-classical.  III. 
non-classical  and  elementary.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  compare 
the  existing  grade  of  the  school  with  this  classification,  owing 
to  the  greater  attention  now  paid  to  modem  subjects,  so  that  a 
school  may  be  first  grade  in  all  other  respects  and  yet  only 
semiTclassicaL  I  have  therefore  assigned  the  present  status  of 
the  schools,  from  the  consideration  of  age,  combined  with  the 
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number  of    boys    passing    on    to    the    older    or    the    newer 
universities. 

I  understand  that  statistical  tables  will  be  published  of  the 
endowed  schools  of  Lancashire;  but  at  tlie  risk  of  some  repeti- 
tion I  think  it  worth  while  to  give  here  a  table  or  list  of  the 
schoo's  in  the  hundreds  of  Salford  (S.)  and  West  Derby  (W.D). 


Comparison  of  State  of  Endowed  Schools  in  the  Hundreds  of 
Salford  and  West  Derby  in  1865  and  1894. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  list,  there  were  in  1865  11  other  schools 
which  have  now  become  merged  in  elementary  schools,  or  are 
carried  on  themselves  as  elementary,  or  are  non-existent. 

I  have  ascertained  this  to  be  the  ease  as  regards  AspuU, 
Bispham,  Burton  Wood,  Halsall,  Lathom,  Ridgway's  School  at 
Bolton,  Lowton,  Winwick,  Eccleston,  and  Standish.  I  have 
received  no  answer  to  my  letter  in  the  case  of  North  Meols. 

There  are  also  two  endowed  boarding  schools,  in  whicli  an 
elementary  education  is  given,  with  especial  attention  to 
commercial  subjects,  viz. — 

Cheetham's  Hospital,  Manchester,  see  p.  125.    Henshaw's  Blue 
Coat    School,    Oldham,    see  p.    149.     Blue    Coat    School, 
Warrington,  see  p.  170. 
Of  girls*  endowed  schools,  there  arc — 

(1.)  The  three  Manchester  schools  (see  p.  125),  forming  part 
of  the  Ilulme  Charity,  with  an  endowment  of  l,O00i. 
a  year,  viz.,  the  Manchester  High  School  (410  girls), 
the  Pendleton  Higli  School  (126  girls),  and  the  North 
Manchester  High  School  (113  girls). 
(2.)  The  girls'  department  of  the  Sarah  Cowley's  Charity 

at  St.  Helens  (see  p.  172).  (93  girls). 
(3.)  The  girls'  department  of  the  Hulme  Grammar  School 
at  Oldham,  now  in  process  of  erection,  and  for  which 
500i.  a  year  is  to  be  devoted  (see  p.  148). 
(4.)  The  girls'  department  of  the  Greflt  Crosby  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  see  p.  142,  to  which  three-eighths  of 
the  annual  income  of  1,35(1!^.  is  devoted  (159  girls). 
(5.)  Uhe  UphoUand  Mixed  Grammar  School  (12  girls). 

I  proceed  to  give  some  further  details  as  to  some  of  the 
grammar  schools  not  previously  dealt  with. 


Askton-in-Makerjield  Grammar  School. 

This  school,  reorganised  in  1888,  was  only  re-opened  in 
January  1893,  in  new  buildings;  the  buildings  are  very  good, 
but  the  headmaster  complains  of  want  of  cloak-room  accommo- 
dation. Tlie  district  is  growing  rapidly,  and  the  population  has 
doubled  itself  during  the  last  10  years.  The  diflSculty  is,  that 
there  is  not  income  enough  at  the  present  fees  (4i.  45.  the 
minimum  assigned  in  the  scheme)  to  provide  an  assistant  master. 
The  headmaster  tells  me  that  he  has  hitherto  done  so  at  his  own 
cost,  but  that  ho  is  unable  to  continue  to  do  so.  The  school  was 
examined  this  year  for  the  first  time  since  the  reorganisation 
by  the  headmaster  of  the  Cowley  Schools,  Sf.  Helens,  who  gave 
a  favourable  report  of  the  work.  The  fees  could  not  be  raised  ; 
to  make  the  school  useful,  they  should  be  reduced. 

The  new  school  is  about  two  miles  from  Seneley  Green,  where 
the  old  school  wos,  and  close  to  the  Brynn  Station  on  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway.  The  buildings  consist  of 
a  residence  for  master  (without  accommodation  for  boarders),  an 
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excellent  school,  about  50  feet  by  25  feet,  and  two  good  claas* 
rooms.  The  local  board  are  building,  contiguous  to  the  school,  a 
laboratory  and  workshop  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  local  endow- 
ment (Bum  s  Charity),  and  apparently  the  technical  committee 
and  the  school  are  both  to  use  the  buildings,  but  it  is  not  clear 
whether  the  school  will  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  benches  and 
apparatus.  Very  strained  relations  appovr  to  exist  between  the 
local  board  and  the  governors  ;  quarrels  have  existed  ever  since 
the  new  scheme  was  issued;  and,  as  a  result  of  this,  the  old 
premises  at  Seneley  Green,  which  are  now  the  property  of  Lord 
Gerard,  liave  been  taken  by  the  former  headmaster,  a  local 
favourite,  and  an  opposition  school  of  from  20  to  30  boys  is 
being  carried  on  there ;  hence,  despite  the  good  site,  excellent 
buildings,  playing  yard,  and  cricket  field,  the  school  does  not 
fill,  and  has  only  34  boys.  The  school  income  is  148i. ;  but  the 
fixed  payments  for  headmaster  (70/.),  scholarships  (50?.),  and 
repairs  (15i.),  take  up  nearly  all  the  money. 

The  custom  of  granting  the  fees  to  the  headmaster  and  telling 
him  to  farm  the  place  is  again  adopted  here.  By  this  means  all 
pecuniary  liability  is  shifted  from  the  governors  to  the  head- 
master, and,  as  in  this  case,  a  young  man,  evidontly  an  excellent 
master,  who  has  left  a  good  assistant  mastership  to  take  the 
post,  finds  himself  hampered  by  money  anxieties.  The  head- 
master told  me  that  he  had  started  with  too  good  a  staff  at  first 
in  1893,  and  that  on  his  first  year's  work  he  only  realised  8L  ; 
consequently  this  year  he  is  doing  all  the  work  himself,  but 
seems  very  low  about  his  prospects.  A  local  authority  is 
greatly  wanted,  not  only  to  subsidise  such  a  useful  school  as 
this,  but  to  control  the  governors  and  prevent  the  farming 
arrangement. 

The  locality  does  not  appear  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  the 
school ;  one  gentleman,  the  chairman  of  the  local  board,  and  a 
vigorous  supporter  of  the  grammar  school,  regretted  that  they 
could  not  see  his  way  to  benefit  Mr.  Burnett,  but  pointed  out 
that,  by  the  arrangement  made,  the  carrying  on  of  the 
school  was  secured.  ]f,  however,  a  school  cannot  be  carried  on 
in  accordance  with  the  scheme,  the  sooner  this  is  found  out  the 
better,  and  either  the  finances  supplemented  or  the  scheme 
altered.  No  greater  proof  can  be  given  than  the  history  of  thia 
school  of  the  need  of  annual  inspection  by  a  local  controlling 
tody. 

Famworth  Qrartimar  School  (Dixon  Gh^een  School),  near  Bolton 

This  grammar  school  at  Famworth,  a  few  miles  from  Bolton, 
was  founded  in  1715 ;  there  is  a  house  and  one  room,  and 
apparently  it  is  exactly  in  the  same  state  as  at  the  former 
inquiry. 

There  is  no  scheme  ;  the  original  income  was  151.  a  year,  but 
in  1868  a  further  gift  was  made  by  Mr.  Ridout,  which  ha» 
raised  the  income  to  7SL  At  that  time  a  fresh  deed  was 
executed  by  which  the  property  was  transferred  to  fresh  trustees. 
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The  schoolmaster  is  allowed  50^.  a  year  by  the  trustees,  who 
also  do  necessary  repairs ;  the  master  takes  the  fees  and  does 
the  best  that  he  can.  At  present  there  are  30  boys  with  two 
assistant  teachers ;  the  school  has  recently  fallen  from  60,  owing 
it  is  said  to  two  causes,  (1)  the  coal  strike  in  1893,  and  (2)  the 
competition  of  the  Bolton  Higher  Grade  Schools. 

Eoys  are  prepared  for  the  College  of  Preceptors  and  for 
London  Matriculation — two  having  matriculated  in  recent  years. 
There  is  nothing,  however  to  attract  boys — no  scientific  appa- 
ratus— although  there  are  some  Science  aud  Art  classes,  nor  cmy 
special  commercial  attractions.  The  play-yard  is  small  and  the 
s^itary  arrangements  of  the  most  primitive  character.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  another  30  years  will  not  elapse  before  the 
school  is  reorganised. 


HimcUey  and  Abram  Orammar  School. 

The  school  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  Landnsbire  Endowed 
Schools  in  1865;  it  was  at  that  time  earned  on  as  an  element€uy 
school,  but  it  has  since  that  time  been  reorganised  (by  scheme, 
June  29th,  1882)  as  a  school  of  the  second  grade.  It  has  now 
54  boys,  and  this  is  the  largest  number  on  record ;  with  the 
present  staff,  one  assistant,  a  mere  boy,  who  has  passed  Londcn 
Matriculation,  the  headmaster  cannot  take  very  young  boys, 
and  so  has  to  put  off  the  entry  of  boys  till  they  can  work 
fairly  with  his  lowest  form. 

At  the  time  the  present  master  came,  in  1882,  there  were 
very  few  boys  and  the  school  was  in  great  difficulties,  owing  to 
a  lawsuit  between  the  trustees  and  the  last  headmaster,  which 
ended  unfavourably  to  the  trustees,  and  the  costs  of  which  are 
still  crippling  the  income. 

There  is  one  good  school  and  a  small  class-room  and  a  house  for 
the  master ;  a  large  playground  and  plenty  of  room  for  extension 
in  the  headmaster's  garden. 

The  headmaster  makes  a  point  of  French,  and  teaches  Latin 
only  to  those  who  wish  it.  His  boys  have  done  well  in  the 
College  of  Preceptors'  examination  (see  Appendix  G.). 

The  headmaster  receives  50L  a  year,  and  the  fees  (at  4Z.),  out 
of  which  he  has  to  provide  teachmg.  He  would  like  to  have  a 
girls'  department,  which  is  much  needed,  in  a  school  built  in  his 
garden ;  he  told  me  that  boys  were  sometimes  taken  away 
because  the  sisters  could  not  come  with  their  biotbers,  and  sent 
to  Wigan,  where  there  were  mixed  schoola  This  school  is 
doing  the  work  of  a  higher  grade  board  school,  and  there  seems 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  made  available  for  girls  as  well 
as  boys.     There  has  been  no  help  from  the  county  council. 

The  building  is  the  old  building,  but  it  has  hckd  new  windows 
put  in ;  it  is  sufficient  for  its  present  pui'poses,  but  it  has  no 
modem  appliances  ;  the  latrines  were  in  a  scandalous  state,  aud 
there  is  no  accommodation  for  any  science  teaching. 
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Leigh, 

With  the  adjacent  townships  of  Atheiion  and  Tyldersley,. 
Leigh  has  a  population  of  28,702,  and  there  is  a  distinct  need  of 
a  second  grade  school,  where  science  and  modern  subjects  would 
be  adequately  taught,  built  in  a  central  position. 

Leigh  Oranimar  School. 

The  Old  Grammar  School  is  described  in  Mr.  Bryce's  Report, 
vol.  xvii.  p.  301,  as  to  management,  trusteeship,  endowment;  it 
is  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  then :  there  has  been  no  scheme 
promulgated,  and  the  trustees,  who  were  seven  at  that  time,  have 
been  reduced  by  deaths  to  four,  viz. :  Mr.  R.  Guest,  who  is  non- 
resident, Mr.  R.  Marsh,  and  the  two  ex-ojfficio  trustees,  the  vicar 
of  Leigh  and  the  incumbent  of  Atherton. 

A  few  years  ago  a  legacy  was  made  to  the  school  and  the 
money  was  spent  in  buying  up  the  premises  of  a  private  school- 
master ;  a  debt  of  190?.  was  incurred,  and  the  headmaster  has  to 
pay  the  interest  out  of  the  fees.  The  endowment  is  really  only 
121.  a  year,  paid  to  the  schoolmaster,  and  a  further  endowment 
of  about  the  sj\me  amount,  which  provides  for  the  education  of 
three  free  scholars.  The  fees  do  not  produce  260i.,  out  of  which 
the  present  master  has  to  pay  himself  and  two  assistants,  and 
to  pay  all  expenses  of  repairs,  taxes,  ground-rent,  &c.  It  is 
clear  then  that  the  present  energetic  headmaster  almost  gives  his 
services  for  nothing ;  he  certainly  does  not  make  more  than  70Z. 
a  year,  and  it  is  clear  that  unless  he  had  private  means,  and 
also  made  some  income  by  lecturing  for  the  Wigan  Technical 
Committee,  he  would  not  be  able  to  carry  on  the  work.  The 
Technical  Committee  of  Leigh  have  not  yet  been  able  to  give 
any  help,  but  as  the  institute,  now  built  at  a  cost  of  «13,000l,  is 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  distant,  they  ought  to  help  the  school 
by  opening  their  laboratory  and  science  lecture  room  to  the  use 
of  the  school  in  the  daytime. 

There  is  no  girls'  school  in  Leigh,  and  one  is  much  wanted ;  if 
there  were  funds  to  build  a  school  for  girls,  whether  as  part  of 
the  grammar  school  or  not,  it  would  be  a  gre-at  boon  to  the 
town. 

There  is  a  Francis'  Charity  belonging  to  Leigh,  the  income  of 
which  is  accumulating  at  the  rate  of  about  300L  a  year,  and  out 
of  which  IjOOOi.  has  been  given  to  the  new  technical  institute^ 
If  out  of  this  fund  a  girls'  school  for  Leigh  could  be  started  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage. 

The  old  school  building  still  exists ;  it  remained  in  use  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  after  Mr,  Bryce's  scathing  denunciation ; 
it  might  be  sold  to  pay  off  the  debt  on  the  present  building. 

There  is  no  limit  of  age,  and  I  found  one  boy  preparing  for 
London  Intermediate  Arts  and  one  for  Dublin  university.  The 
school  is  worked  well  under  tho  circumstfiwaces ;  it  depends 
entirely  on  the  headmaster,  being  practically  a  private  school 
under  the  guise  of  a  grammar  school. 
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Middleton  {Queen  Elizaheth*a  Grammar  School). 

Tlie  present  state  of  this  school  is  of  a  melancholy  character. 
The  buildings  stand  low  down  on  the  bank  of  a  brook  called  the 
Irk,  which  separates  the  school  from  afield  belonging  to  it.  The 
buildings  are  in  better  repair  than  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Bryce's 
visit ;  but  otherwise  his  description  of  it  as  "  the  mo^t  dismal 
"  and  woe-begone  in  all  Lancashire/'*  still  remains.  Meanwhile 
the  school  has  changed  from  a  mixed  grammar  school  of  boys 
and  girls  to  a  boys*  school,  girls  being  refused ;  and  after  reach- 
ing a  total  of  57  it  has  dwindled  to  12  on  the  rolls,  and  less  than 
a  dozen  present  at  my  visit. 

Tlie  history  of  the  school  is  given  in  Mr.  Bryce's  Report 
(vol.  xvih.  p.  336)  and  matters  remain  as  they  were  30  years  ago. 
The  F^rincipal  and  Fellows  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  are 
still  the  sole  trustees,  and  the  school  receives  practically  what 
they  choose  to  allow  it.  The  decision  of  the  lawsuit  against  the 
college,  which  was  given  against  the  school  in  1834,  has  left  the 
school  at  the  mercy  of  the  college ;  and  while  the  school's  moral 
claims  have  been  from  time  to  time  ui'ged,  the  growing  town  of 
Middleton  has  doubled  its  population  without  anything  being 
done  for  the  Secondary  Education  of  its  boys  or  its  girls.  The 
arguments  on  behalf  of  the  school  have  been  ably  summed  up 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Lees,  ex-mayor  of  Middleton.f  A  public  inquiry 
was  held  in  January  1888  by  Mr.  Lefroy,  on  behalf  of  the 
Charity  Conimissioners,  but  nothing  has  resulted  from  it 
Brasenose  College  made  an  olSer,  but  this  offer  has  not  been 
accepted  by  the  "Grammar  School  Committee"  representing 
Middleton.  The  proposal  of  the  college  was  to  increajse  the 
salary  of  the  master  by  150L  a  year  (in  addition  to  the  501.  a  year 
at  present^  voluntarily  allowed),  and  to  contribute  5001.  to  the 
fund  required  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  and  to  consent 
to  the  sale  of  the  present  buildings  and  land  for  the  benefit  of 
the  school. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  interests  of  education  that  this  offer 
has  not  been  accepted.  A  scheme  has  been  framed  for  the  re- 
organisation of  the  school,  and  a  new  site,  centrally  situated, 
offered  by  Mrs.  Lees,  of  Alkington  Hall.  At  present,  however, 
the  matter  has  come  to  a  dead  lock. 

The  committee  calculate  that  they  cannot  provide  Secondary 
Education  for  200  boys  and  150  girls  without  an  income  of 
1,000?.,  and  that  the  offer  of  5001.  is  inadequate. 

The  headmaster  attributes  the  decline  of  his  school  to  the 
agitation  that  has  taken  place. 

The  present  master  is  an  Oxford  first-class  man,  and  there 
seems  no  other  reason,  except  the  site,  why  the  school  should 
not  be  a  succesa     The  field,  which  would  naturally  be  a  cricket 


♦  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  337. 

t  '*  The  Hiitorj  aDd  Present  Potition  of  the  Ancient  Free  Grammar  School  of 
Middleton."    Printed  for  pritate  eirenlation.     1892. 
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ground,  was  laid  out  for  hay,  and  the  reason  assigned  was  that 
the  balls  always  went  into  the  Irk. 

Ormahirk  Orammar  Schoot. 

The  town  is  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  neighbourhood,  and 
has  over  6,000  inhabitants. 

This  second  grade  school  is  one  of  the  mast  successful  of  the 
minor  grammar  schools  I  visited.  It  has  80  boys,  good  and 
sufficient  buildings,  pays  its  way,  and  is  the  oaly  secondary 
boys'  school  in  a  radius  of  six  miles. 

At  Mr.  Bryce's  visit,  the  then  lieadmaster  complained  that  £he 
approach  to  the  school,  up  a  lane  and  through  a  yard,  was  not 
good,  and  injured  his  boarding  establishment.  Now  the  town 
has  expanded,  the  lane  is  an  excellent  road,  the  yard  is  a  good 
playground,  and  the  school  is  contiguous  to  the  new  park  opened 
this  year  by  Lord  Derby. 

The  buildings  were  enlarged  in  1892  out  of  capital  at  a  cost 
of  820i.,  and  the  school  could  now  accommodate  125 ;  the  present 
headma^ster,  who  came  in  1888,  has  worked  up  the  school  from 
16,  but  it  has  been  over  a  hundred.  The  education  is  that  of 
the  Oxford  Locals  and  College  of  Preceptors  (second  class) ;  but 
there  is  no  adequate  provision  for  science  teaching. 

The  Lancashire  County  Council  was  asked  to  help  in  building 
a  laboratory  with  a  view  to  the  teaching  of  agricultural  chemistry, 
a  subject  much  required  in  this  purely  agricultural  neighbour- 
hood ;  however,  following  their  usual  policy,  they  refused.  The 
Aughton  Local  Board  gave  the  school  301.  out  of  the  technical 
funds,  but  cannot  make  the  grant  annual.  Here  is  a  case  in 
which  a  grant  would  have  been  most  useful,  and  would  have 
furthered  the  technical  education  of  the  district. 

There  is  a  boarding  house,  said  to  hold  ten  boys,  but  the  rooms 
are  inadequate.  The  dormitory  is  about  25  feet  by  15  feet,  nine 
feet  high  with  a  lean  to  roof  rising  from  five  feet,  so  that  the 
cubic  contents  are  2,625  cubic  feet,  or  525  cubic  feet  for  each  of 
the  five  boys  at  present  sleeping  in  it.  Tradition  says  the  last 
headmaster  put  11  boys  in  it.  If  it  is  to  be  a  boarding  school, 
and  apparently  there  is  a  demand  for  boarding  accommodation 
for  the  residents  and  the  farmers'  sons  around,  a  better  room 
ought  to  be  built. 

The  present  headmaster  says  that  he  has  to  refuse  boarders 
every  term. 

The  headmaster  has  2822.  allowed  him  for  assbtants,  out  of 
which  he  pays  two  masters,  and  drill  and  music  masters,  and 
provides  a  third  master  at  his  own  expense  :  it  is  clear  therefore, 
that  there  is  no  moiiey  for  the  governors  to  spend  on  science 
expenses,  and  that  help  from  some  other  source  is  required. 
Application  to  the  Science  and  Axi  Department  is  au  obvious 
suggestioa 
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The  governors  are  fifteen ;  jnne  representing  local  authorities, 
one  University  College,  Liverpool,  two  ex-ojfficio,  and  three 
eo-optative  members. 

The  scheme  says  that  there  are  to  be  scholars,  and  that  in 
each  year  one  is  to  be  a  scholar  from  elementary  schools,  and 
one  a  boy  already  in  the  school.  It  is  in  dispute  whether  one 
means  one  only  or  oTie  at  least.  Public  policy  would  demand 
the  latter  interpretation,  but  at  present  the  governors  have  acted 
on  the  former.  There  is  no  social  difficulty  with  the  eiementary 
scholars,  nor  is  there  any  religious  difficulty  in  the  school 


Prescot  Orammar  School. 

This  school  still  remains  in  the  two  departments,  the  upper 
and  lower,  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  old  inquiry,  but  there 
have  been  two  changes :  (1)  a  new  scheme  was  issued  in  1876 
by  which  the  lower  school  was  separated  from  the  upper,  and 
placed  under  the  Education  Department,  with  a  certificated 
master  at  its  head,  free  scholars  out  of  the  lower  to  pass  on 
to  the  upper  school  annually ;  and  (2)  in  1890  considerable 
addition  was  made  to  the  accommodation. 

In  the  original  building  of  1760  there  were  two  rooms,  35 
feet  by  20,  used  for  the  lower  school,  and  35  feet  by  12  for  the 
upper  school.  A  new  school  of  48  feet  by  18  feet  was  in  1890 
built  for  the  upper  school,  and  the  long  room  divided  into  two, 
one  used  as  an  additional  class-room  by  the  lower,  and  the  other 
as  a  cloak-room  for  the  upper  school.  The  two  schools  have 
"separate  entrances  and  play-yards. 

The  lower  school  is  nothing  more  than  an  elementary  school, 
with  a  fee  of  6c?.  a  week,  and  therefore  socially  more  select  than 
the  board  schools,  to  which  it  is  inferior  in  accommodation  and 
teaching  staff.  It  has  88  boys :  the  numbers  have  been  more 
than  doubled  since  Christmas,  owing  to  the  closing  of  some  other 
schools  in  Prescot. 

The  upper  echool  is  a  third-grade  grammar  school.  It  has 
now  44  boys,  and  has  reached  46 ;  the  governors  are  quite 
satisfied  with  the  work  it  is  doing,  and  the  boys  pass  the 
Cambridge  Local  Examination  {see  Appendix  C). 

The  headmaster  has  no  assistant  whatever,  and  on  the  day  I 
was  there  he  was  teaching  five  small  sets  of  arithmetic  at  the 
-same  time. 

With  a  view  to  raising  money  to  get  a  second  master,  the 
headmaster  proposed  putting  some  of  the  classes  imder  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  but  was  refused  by  the  Depart- 
ment on  the  ground  that  the  school  was  (through  its  attached 
lower  school)  receiving  aid  from  the  Education  Department. 

The  governing  body  consists  of  two  eX'Ojfficio  governors  (the 
coroner  of  Prescot  and  the  treasurer  of  Prescot  charities),  one 
chosen  by  King's  College,  Cambridge^  four  by  the  ratepayers  of 
Prescot,  and  four  co-optative. 
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It  is  not  clear  that  the  scheme  pf  1876  intended  the  lower 
department  to  be  independent  of  the  "  principal  teacher  "  of  the 
upper  department,  but  it  is  so  worked.  The  lower  department 
is  merely  doing  what  can  be  better  done  by  the  board  schools. 

Here  is  a  case  in  which  the  endowment  should  be  turned  into 
a  third  grade  (or  higher  grade  elementary)  school  for  both  boys 
and  girls,  who  might  very  well  be  taught  together.  The  lower 
school  would  become  the  standard  school  for  Standards  lY.  and 
v.,  and  the  upper  department  the  Sixth  Standard  and  ex-standard 
pupils. 

In  Prescot  I  heard  the  usual  complaint  that  the  boys 
attending  the  technical  horology  school  were  not  sufficiently 
prepared  to  benefit  by  the  classes,  owing  to  their  leaving  school 
at  13  in  low  standards. 

The  grammar  school  certainly  ought  to  be  connected  with 
South  Kensington,  and  fill  up  the  gap  between  the  board  schools 
and  technical  education. 

Rivington  and  Blackrod  OraTnmar  School, 

Two  endowed  schools,  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  Bovington,  or  Rivington,  and  the  Fi*ee  School,  or 
Grammar  School,  of  Blackrod  were,  by  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commission^  united  into  one  school  13th  May  1875 ;  and  new 
buildings  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  9,000Z.  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rivington  Pike,  and  about  one  and  a  half  mile  from  the  rapidly 
increasing  town  of  Horwich. 

Accommodation  was  provided  for  about  50  boarders  and  as 
many  day  boys,  and  the  fees  in  the  original  scheme  had  6L  as  a 
maximum  for  day  boys,  and  4slL  for  boardera  The  limits  as  to 
fees  were  subsequently  altered,  and  at  present  the  fees  are 
SL  58.  a  year  for  day  boys,  and  for  boarders  (entering  under 
16),  4i7L  58.,  and  for  those  entering  over  16,  B5L  a  year. 

On  my  visit  to  the  school,  I  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining 
information  owing  to  the  recent  death  of  the  headmaster,  Rev. 
G.  Squire,  but  I  received  all  the  help  I  could  from  the  locum 
tenens  headmaster,  Rev.  J.  B.  S.  Barratt. 

The  school  has  reached  74,  including  32  boarders,  but  at 
present  it  has  only  41  boys,  of  whom  18  are  boarders.  This 
outcome  is  disappointing  after  the  new  buildings  have  been  open 
13  years.  The  town  of  Horwich  must  greatly  and  increasingly 
need  Secondary  E'lucation,  but  the  present  day-boy  fees  are  too 
high  for  the  class  of  managers,  foremen,  &c.  residing  in  Horwich 
It  seems  suicidal  to  have'  raised  the  fe^  above  the  Unsdi 
originally  and  judiciously  fixed. 

The  boarding  arrangements  seem  to  require  revision.     The 
scheme  leaves  it  open  to  the  governors  to  select  the  ordinary  or 
the  hostel  system,  and  the  governors  have  selected  the  ordi&aiy  * 
system;   for   the   masters,  however,  there  is  no  arrangement^  < 
and  though  they  live  in  the  house  the  cost  of  boarding  falls  on 
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tbe  headmaster,  an  almost  impossible  situation,  if  the  school, 
and  with  it  the  staff,  are  to  grow. 

The  curriculum  is  an  exclusively  "  Oxford  local "  curriculum, 
and  no  variation  is  allowed  to  intrtKiuce  scientific  or  commercial 
subjects  so  aa  to  attract  the  Horwich  boys. 

The  schools  are  not  sufiiciently  advertised  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  it  seemed  as  if  the  object  was  to  keep  away  day  boys 
rather  than  to  attract  them. 

There  is  a  decent  chemical  laboratory,  but  it  evidently  waa 
nsver  used. 

Changes  may  be  introduced  by  the  incoming  headmaster, 
but  the  state  at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  June  189 4«  was  not 
encouraging. 

Powers  were  given  under  the  scheme  of  1875  to  provide  for, 
or  nasi  St,  girls'  education  ;  but  I  did  not  learn  that  any  action 
had  yet  been  taken. 

Stand  Qrarrvmar  School  (in  Pilkington). 

The  curious  history  of  this  school  is  given  in  Mr.  Bryce's 
Report,  vol.  xvii.  p.  367 ;  it  dates  from  1688,  and  haa  been  from 
that  time  in  the  hands  of  Protestant  Nonconformists  ;  usually  the 
minister  of  the  adjacent  Unitarian  chapel  has  been  the  master. 

The  present  headmaster  is  not  an  Unitarian,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  mark  the  school  as  a  denominational  school,  except 
that  the  board  of  trustees  is  Unitarian. 

The  income  of  the  trust  was  somewhat  increased  in  1888  by 
the  falling  in  of  leases,  and  a  portion  of  the  land  has  been  sold 
on  which  is  the  Unitarian  chapel. 

Tlie  master  has  the  use  of  the  school  and  a  good  house  to  live 
in,  where  he  can  take  boarders,  and  he  practically  farms  the 
school  and  pays  his  assistant  master  out  of  the  fees,  which  vary 
from  five  to  six  guineas.  The  school  has  risen  under  the  present 
master,  in  less  than  two  years,  from  17  to  40.  The  boys*  ages 
vary  from  8  to  15,  and  reach  about  the  standard  of  the  Junior 
Locals ;  one  boy,  however,  recently  passed  London  Matricula- 
tion. The  work,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  well  done,  and  there  is 
sufficient  room  in  the  two  schools  for  60  boys.  There  are  at 
present  no  free  scholars ;  usually  there  are  two  or  three. 

UphxMand  Orammar  School. 

This  school  is  charmingly  situated  in  the  country,  four  miles 
from  Wigan,  and  might  very  well  attract  boarders.  The 
governors  have  invested  most  of  the  money  in  buying  an  old 
country  house,  and  there  scarcely  seems  enough  left  to  carry  on 
the  school.  It  is  taken  as  a  mixed  school,  the  girls  being 
about  a  third  of  the  school.  Of  the  two  assistants,  one  is  a 
lady.  The  school  is  well  worked,  and,  if  parents  could  believe 
that  there  was  so  healthy  a  spot  near  Wigan,  it  ought  to  induce 
parents  to  send  boarders,  but  at  present  there  are  not  enough  \o 
be  profitable. 
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fltateof 
tmaUer  gram- 
mar Bohoolf . 


Xyilsof 
fanniiig 
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SuTYiTna/ry, 

From  the  table  which  hfis  been  given  on  p.  178,  giving  the 
comparison  between  the  schools  now  and  at  the  time  of  the 
former  inquiry,  several  inferences  may  be  drawn : — 

1.  Of  the  21  schools  in  the  list,  four  do  not  appear  in  the  old 

list,  the  new  Hulmo  Grammar  Schools  at  Manchester  and 
Oldham,  the  Cowley  Middle  School  at  St.  Helens,  and 
the  Hindley  and  Abram  School.  Of  the  remaining  17 
schools,  at  least  six  are  teaching  fewer  pupils  than  at  the 
tim6  of  the  old  inquiry. 

2.  In  several  cases,  Middleton,  Famworth,  and  Rochdale,  for 

instance,  there  has  been  no  progress,  and  the  obstacle  has 
not  been  the  establishment  of  other  and  more  successful 
schools  in  the  locality,  but  the  obstruction  caused  by  a 
small  and  ineffective  endowment,  engendering  hopes  of 
some  great  thing  some  day,  hopes  that  have  hitherto 
proved  abortive. 

3.  Even   when   schools   have   had  good   buildings   provided, 

eithe;-  out  of  endowment  or  private  subscription,  there 
is  great  danger  less  the  buildings  should  fail  to  be  made 
the  best  use  of  through  want  of  funds  for  current 
expenses,  as  at  Wigan  and  Ashton-in  -Makerfield. 

4.  There  is  no  great  demand  for  inland  boarding  schools  in 

Lancashire,  even  when  the  situation  is  as  attractive  as 
at  Rivington  and  UphoUand.  The  demand  ia  for  cheap 
day  schools  near  to  the  parents'  homes ;  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay  boarding  fees  will  send  their  children  either 
to  the  sea-coast,  or  out  of  the  county  altogether. 

The  detailed  description  of  the  smaller  schools  reveals  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  in  tJie  majority  of  instances.  In 
the  cases  of  several  schools  where  there  is  no  scheme,  as  at 
Famworth  (Bolton)  and  Stand,  and  in  the  cases  of  other  schools 
where  there  is  a  scheme,  but  w;here  the  financial  arrangements 
with  the  headmaster  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  scheme^  as 
at  Wigan,  at  Ashton-in-Makerfield,  and  at  Hindley  and  Abram, 
the  school  is  practically  "farmed"  by  the  headmaster.  The 
members  of  the  governing  bodies  whom  I  have  met,  pointed  out 
that,  with  their  small  endowments,  no  other  method  would  ensure 
the  carrying  on  of  the  schools  at  all ;  a  small  allowance  is  made 
to  the  headmaster  out  of  the  income  of  the  trust,  in  return  for 
which,  in  many  cases,  he  has  to  educate  free  boys,  and  then  the 
whole  of  the  current  expenses  are  ca,st  on  the  headmaster  in 
return  for  the  fees  he  can  get.  Thus  the  headmaster  has  not 
only  all  the  care  of  the  school,  and  in  some  cases  the  unaided 
teaching  of  30  or  40  boys  of  different  ages  €ind  acquirements 
thrown  upon  him,  but  he  has  the  pecuniary  liability,  if  the 
school  does  not  cover  expenses,  and  has  to  do  his  daily  work 
under  a  constant  anxiety  about  money.  Further,  the  relation 
between  the  headmaster  and  the  parents  is  reduced  to  that 
between  a  private  schoolmaster  and  his  employers;  it  is  im« 
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possible,  under  such  circumstances,  that  the  master  can  hold  his 
own  in  determining  .the  subjects  to  be  learnt  by  the  boy,  in 
enforcing  regular  attendance,  or  even  in  weeding  out  immoral 
boys.  If  the  position  be  compared  for  one  moment  with  that  of 
the  headmaster  of  a  board  school,  the  advantages  are  all  in 
favour  of  the  elementary  schoolmaster  ;  the  latter  has  a  board 
with  an  unlimited  purse  to  fall  back  upon,  good  buildings,  good 
apparatus  supplied  by  the  board,  trained  teachers  under  him, 
and  a  freedom  from  pecuniary  liability.  The  headmaster  of  a 
small  endowed  school  on  the  contrary  lives  in  a  fever  of  anxiety 
as  to  whether  the  school  will  go  up  or  down  next  term,  bis 
buildings  are  often  old-fashioned,  with  sanitary  arrangements  of 
the  rudest  periods,  his  very  blackboards  are  often  got  at  his 
own  expense,  and  if  he  has  any  staff  at  all,  he  has  either  to 
sacrifice  his  own  salary  to  get  a  decent  colleague,  or  has  to  put 
up  with  an  inferior  kind  of  student  teacher. 

In  more  than  one  Lancashire  £chool,  the  headmaster  inquired 
of  me,  "  Is  anything  going  to  be  done,  or  had  I  better  go  back  to 
"  be  an  assistant  master  ?  " 

Nor  is  the  type  of  man  who  takes  one  of  these  small  headships  Improvement 
at  all  the  old,  sleepy,  perhaps  self-indulgent  type  that  existed '**  *^  ®^ 
40  yeara  ago :  without  exception  the  men  I  saw  were  honestly 
trying  to  do  their  duty  under  great  disadvantages ;  the  boys 
were  generally  in  good  discipline,  and  the  work,  as  far  as  it 
went,  sound  and  serviceable.  The  masters  had  often  been 
assistants  in  good  schools,  nearly  all  graduates,  some  also 
certificated. 

When  I  mentioned  to  governors  the  evils  of  the  "farming" 
system,  I  was  told  that  at  the  last  election  there  were  hundreds 
of  applicants,  and  would  be  again  to-morrow,  and  that  if  the 
scheme  was  really  acted  on,  and  the  fixed  salary  and  a  capitation 
fee  paid,  the  trust  would  be  bankrupt  and  the  school  shut  up. 
This  is  perhaps  true,  but  if  so,  it  had  better  be  shut  up  than  that 
the  school  should  be  carried  on  out  of  the  headmaster's  pocket. 
The  sooner  the  fact  is  established  that  the  endowment  is  not 
enough  to  carry  on  the  school,  the  better :  otherwise  a  false  idea 
is  created  that  the  county  is  provided  with  Secondary  Education 
by  a  network  of  endowed  schools  and  that  no  further  help  is 
needed. 

Either  the  existing  smaller  grammar  schools  ma^t  be  provided 
with  proper  staff  and  teaching  equipments,  or  they  had  better 
be  swept  away  and  replaced  by  higher  grade  board  schools. 
"Under  existing  conditions  the  competition  between  the  two  is 
as  unequal  as  that  between  Nelson's  "  Victory  "  and  an  ironclad. 

The  financial  diflSculty  in  which    so  many    of  the  smaller  Want  of 
grammar  schools  are  suggests  the  idea  that  the  governing  bodies  P«"o^*' 
are  not  aware  of  bow  they  stand  each  year  in  the  working  of  "**^^  ^°* 
the  school  as  a  commercial  transaction.     The  form  in  which  the 
accotints  are  required  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  is  not  such 
as  to  show,  at  any  rate  to  an  ordinary  governor,  how  the  affairs 
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of  the  trust  stand  :  nor  are  they  always  accurately  supplied  by 
the  clerks  of  the  trust.  In  one  case  a  copy  of  the  accounts  of 
An  important  school,  supplied  me  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Cliarity 
Commission,  contained  on  the  face  of  it  several  numerical  in- 
accuracies. It  is  desirable  also  that  when  there  is  more  than 
one  school  under  the  same  trust,  as  at  St.  Helens  and  Great 
Crosby,  the  accounts  of  each  school  be  kept  separate.  In  the 
matter  of  accounts  the  closer  presence  of  a  controlling  body  is 
evidently  needed. 

Tbe  social  difficulty  arising  from  the  mixture  of  classes  is 
more  felt  in  one  place  than  another ;  in  some  towns,  as  at  Bury, 
boys  of  all  classes  sit  without  friciion  on  the  same  benches  ;  in 
others,  as  at  Wigan,  the  entrance  of  the  one  class  drives  out  the 
other.  Here  is  a  question  which  requires  local  judgment,  but  in 
cases  where  there  is  a  serious  difficulty,  it  may  be  dealt  with  by 
the  opening  of  second  and  third  grade  departments  imder  the 
same  headmaster. 

The  question  of  curriculum  was  not  included  in  the  subjects 
submitted  to  me  for  inquiry,  and  I  have  only  dealt  with  it 
incidentally  as  it  bore  on  questions  of  interference  or  deficiency. 
But  my  inspection  of  the  smaller  grammar  schools  impresses  me 
with  tbe  fact  that  some  of  the  subjects  most  required,  in  those 
schools,  are  such  as  cannot  be  taught  adequately  without  good 
accommodation  and  proper  apparatus.  The  old  grammar-school 
master,  who  taught  Latin  and  Greek,  and  perhaps  mathematics, 
required  no  apparatus,  no  laboratory,  no  workshop,  no  change  of 
room,  all  could  be  done  in  one  large  room,  and  there  were  no 
8ubsi(Uary  expenses.  Now  much  more  is  required,  both  on 
intellectual  and  sanitary  grounds,  and  it  is  no  longer  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  at  the  low  fees  of  4i.  or  four  guineas  a  year,  a 
modem  education  can  be  given.  It  is  reasonable  that  the 
incomes  of  the  endowed  schools  should  be  supplemented  by 
capitation  grants  to  cover,  the  extra  expense  of  the  new 
learning. 

From  this  I  submit  that — 

(1.)  The  Secondary  Education  of  the  county  is  not  suffi- 
ciently provided  with  local  secondary  schools  in  the 
existing  endowed  schools. 

(2.)  That  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  original  plant  to  be 
provided,  but  a  power  must  be  given  to  some  local 
authority  to  raise  money  to  assist  current  expendi- 
ture, where  the  endowments  are  insufficient. 

(3.)  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  multiply  boarding  schools  in 
close  proximity  to  one  another. 

(4.)  That  in  certain  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  establish 
schools  with  two  departments  of  different  grades 
under  the  same  headmaster. 

(5:)  That  the  provision  for  science  teaching  and  manual 
instruction  is  very  deficient  in  the  smaller  schools. 
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(6.)  That  the  sanitaiy  aiTangemoDts  in  the  schools  \9hich 

have  not  been  rebuilt  are   often  bad  and   require 

periodical  inspection. 
(7.)  That  where  there  is  more  than  one  school  under  the 

same  trust  the  accounts  of  each  school  should  be 

kept  separate. 
(8.)  That   close   and   frequent   inspection  is   necessary  to 

ensure    that    schemes    are    carried    out    in    their 

integrity. 
(9.)  That  the  system  of  making  the  headmaster  "farm  "  the 

fees  prevails  in  many  of  tlie  smaller  endowments. 
(10.)  That   the   school   accounts   require   annual  inspection 

svipplemented  by  personal  visits  by  the  inspector. 
(11.)  That  education^  such  as  it  is  desirable  should  be  within 

reach   of    the   lower,   middle,   and    higher    artisan 

classes,  caimot  be  supplied  at  the  fees  which  those 

classes  are  able  and  willing  to  pay,  except  where  the 

endowments  are  very  large. 
(12.)  That  a  grant  in  aid  from  either  local  or  imperial  sources 

is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  adequate  working  of 

existing  endowed  schools. 
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APPENDIX  D. 

The  object  of  the  foUowiDg  tables  is  to  compare  in  Bchoola  of  different 
types  the  per-centage  of  the  weekly  time  which  is  assigned  to  the  fonr 
branches  or  edncation : — 

1.  Literary,  including  all  languages,  literature,  history,  geography, 

reading,  and  writing. 

2.  Scientific,  including  arithmetic,  mathematics,  physical  science,  and 

applied  drawing. 

3.  Technical,  including  manual  instruction,  needlework,  shorthand, 

book-keeping,  type  writinff ,  and  cooking. 

4.  Artistic,  including  artistic  drawing,  and  music. 

The  form  selected  has  not  always  been  the  highest  form  in  the  school, 
bat  the  highest  form  which  is  not  specialised  ;  in  many  cases  the  form 
next  to  the  hiffhest,  has  been  selected.  ^ 

Where  a  school  has  two  sides,  the  times  t>f  both  classical  and  modem 
sides  are  given* 

The  times  given  to  religious  knowledge  and  to  physical  exercises  hare 
been  left  out  of  count. 

I. — ^Table  of  P£B-C£KTAO£S  of  WsEKLT  TiX£  assigned  at  Ghamitar  6ghoqi4 
to  LiTE&ARY,  SciEirriFiG,  Tecehioal,  ana  Abtistig  Subjects. 


Boys. 


Maaehester 
Gmmmar  ' 
School. 


Herohant  Taylors,  Great  Crosby  ^ 


""Classical  side 
Modem  side 

iT«!tr««iifv'  f  Science  or  mathe- 
Unjversity  \     ^^^^^^^ 

.  Specialists.  (^Matriculation 

rCbuical 
.Modem 
Warrington         .... 
Holme  Orammar  SchooU  Hianohester 
Bolton 
Ormskirk  > 
Middleton 
Hindley  and  Abram 
Leigh 

r  Classical 


Ashton-in-Hakerfleld 


^Commercial  • 


Literary. 


Scientific 


Technical. 


Artistic. 


66*8 

66*6 

26- 

58-8 

73-S 

eo* 

09-41 

48-7 

67-5 

W 

64' 

62'8 

42'S 

51 'ff 

81*5 


21*7 

— 

90*4 

— 

74* 

- 

41-7 

— 

26*7 

- 

40* 

— 

36-6 

— 

46*8 

— 

24-2 

- 

84-6 

7*7 

20- 

8' 

28*2 

11*4 

34-7 

11*6 

37*6 

— 

87*6 

»' 

18* 


fi- 
les 

8*8 

7-7 

S* 

7-6 
11-6 
11* 
11- 


Table  of  Peb-centaoes  of  Weeklt  Time  assigned  at  PBonoETABT 

Schools. 


Liverpool  College,  Upper  (Classical) 
Liverpool  College,  Tipper  (Modem) 
Liverpool  College,  Middle 
Liverpool  College,  Commercial 
Liverpool  Institute,  Higher     - 
Liverpool  Institute,  Commeroiai 
St.  Flrancis  Xavier's  College     - 
Catholic  Collegiate  Institute    - 


Literary. 


74-2 

54*2 

46*2 

96-6 

62- 

43*8 

67*2 

48*8 


Sdentiflc. 


26*8 
41*9 
61*6 
68*0 
88*0 
60*0 
80*8 
28*3 


Technical. 


21*7 


Artistic. 


8*2 

8*2 
6*4 

6*7 
2-0 
6-7 
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n. — Tabim  of  FsB-CENTAGEs  of  Weeklt  Tiirsfl  at  GiBLs*  High  Schools 
assigned  to  Literast,  Scientific,  Technical,  and  Ajltistic  Subjects. 


Girli. 

* 

Literary. 

Scientific 

Technical. 

Artistic 

rForm  11. 
Manchester  Higher  School- 

I     ..     IIL        . 

66*2 
56*8 

48*8 
21*6 

16*2 

6*4 

Eatt  LiTerpool  G.  P.  D.  9.  School 

60* 

30* 

— 

10' 

Liyerpool  College          -          «          -         - 

49*8 

90*4 

9-7 

10*6 

Liverpool  Institute       •          •         ■         . 

58-4 

S6'5 

— 

110 

Warrington  Clergy  Daughters  School 

48*8 

28*2 

6-2 

21*8 

Buy  Higher  School      .         •          .          . 

01*9 

29*0 

— 

18*1 

Bolton  Higher  School   •          •         •         - 

68*6 

80*0 

— 

11*4 

III.-«-Tabi.e  of  FER-OBifrAGBs'  of  Weekly 
Gbade  Boabd  Schools  to  Liteaabt, 
Aetistic  Subjects  in  June  1894. 


Times  assigned   at    Higher 
SciENTinc,   Technical,   and 


Literary. 


Scientific  j  TechnicaL  j   Artistic 


rist  year 
Bolton,  Clarenoeiltreet  School  < 

C2nd   » 

15*4 
13*1 

78-6 
76*0 

6*6 
6*6 

4-4 
4*4 

rut  year 
LiTerpool,  Brae  Street  School  < 

l2nd    0 

28*5 
28*5 

44*6 
62*0 

12*1 
121 

14*8  * 
7*4 

Manchester.  Central  Beans-  f  ^^*'  ***  ^^"  ' 
gate  School.              X    ^^     Snd   ,.  - 

18*6 
15'S 

60*8 
64*3 

10*3 
10-2 

10-3 
10-2 

r  1st  year    • 
Manchester,  Bade  Street  School  ] 

C2nd  „ 

14*3 
14*0 

59*5 

eo'4 

14*8 
14*0 

11*9 
11*6 

rist  year   - 
Oldham,  Waterloo  Street  SchooU 

l2nd   „      - 

17*8 
14*6 

68*4 
69*8 

6*8 
6*2 

7*6 
9*6 

3oys  (May-Oct)  - 

61*1 

85*6 

— 

13'8 

Girls  (May-Oct.)   - 

41*6 

81*8 

13*7 

11*9 

Bochdale* 

Full  Scientific  Course  (Oct.-May) 

Boys  Alternative  Course  (Oct.- 
May). 

2*2 
19*2 

76*4 
59*4 

— 

21*4 
21*4 

Girls  Altemfttive  Course  (Oct.- 
L    May). 

28*0 

51*2 

4*4 

21*4 

Manchester,  Girls' Science,  1st  year   - 

17  "5 

66- 

6*2 

10*8 

Central,  Deansgate.  Sci^oe,  2nd  year 

12*4 

71*1 

6*2 

10-8 

Girls,  Commerdal  Side  -          •          •          - 

42*1 

16*8 

26*8 

16-8 
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lY.— Tabli  of  Pejucehtages  of  Weekly  Tm  assigned  at  Dat  Teohnicix 

Schools. 


Litoniy. 

Bdentiflo. 

Technical. 

Artirtie. 

ManchcBter,  Maanil  Teehntcal 

19*86 

88-7 

S8'6 

18*85 

rut  yew 

16-4 

47-8 

«a-7 

18*6 

Stodkportk  I>iiy  Techxiksal  J  2nd  »    (boyi) 

8-1 

64-0 

88*8 

6-4 

^2nd   M    (girls) 

18'ff 

47-8 

88-8 

6*4 

y . — ^Tablb  of  Feb-ceniaqes  of  WsBKLT  TiKE  assi 


at  Pbiyati  Schools. 


Litenuy. 


Soientiflo. 


TeohnicftL 


Aitiatic. 


A. (boyi) 
C.     « 

B.      m 
».      n 

G.    » 

U.  (girls) 

L.      .. 

JKa         i§ 


47-6 
84-8 
46*8 
66*8 
48*8 
68*8 
68*5 
64*8 
68-7 
60*9 
76*6 
66*8 


88*6 
46*6 
86*6 
84*7 
84*1 
80*8 
86*7 
18*6 
86-8 
17*4 
16*7 
87-7 


8*8 

6*0 
4-8 
80*7 
7*7 
7*4 


18*0 
11*0 
18*8 

5«6 

7*0 

7*7 

7-4 

17*8 

10*0 

81*7 

8*7 

16*1 
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PART  II. 


Section  I. 


Higher  Orade  Board  and  Voluntary  Schools, 

Before  the  subject  of  "  overlapping "  can  he  discussed,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  clear  what  the  higher  grade  schools  really 
are,  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  Manchester  and  elsewhere,  are 
accused  of  undertaking  work  which  was  not  intended  to  be 
undertaken  by  schools  established  under  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Act. 

The  higher  grade  schools  in  Lancashire  are  of  two  kinds  : —      Classification 

1.  Those  charging  a  higlier  fee,  9d.  or   la.  a  week,  and  o'^«^«' 

mtroducmg  specinc  subjects  earlier,  and,  perhaps,  doing  ^ 
a  greater  number  of  subjects  than  in  an  oi'dinary 
elementary  school,  but  not  aiming  at  keeping  the  boys 
or  girls  after  they  have  passed  the  Seventh  Standard ; 
these  schools  often  take  a  high  sounding  title,  as  the 
Peoples*  College,*  at  Warrington,  which  is  educating 
1,000  children.  Such  schools  have  no  claim  to  be 
secondary  schools  at  all,  and  only  so  far  come  in  the 
scope  of  this  inquiry,  that  in  many  cases,  as  I  was 
informed  in  many  places,  parents  who  can  well  afford 
to  send  their  children  to  the  secondary  school  of  their 
town,  either  really  believe  that  they  are  getting  for 
their  children  at  such  schools  adequate  Secondary 
Education,  or  are  satisfied  with  the  feeling  that  their 
children  are  going  to  a  school  of  a  grade  socially 
higher  than  the  ordinary  elementary  school. 

2.  Those  providing  a  course  of  instruction  for  two  years 

after  the  boys  or  girls  have  passed  the  Seventh 
Standard,  that  is  in  ordinary  cases  between  the  ages  of 
13  and  15. 

Schools  under  the  second  head  may  be  sub-divided  into 
two  sorts : — 

(a.)  Where  candidates  are  presented  in  South  Kensington 
subject  s,  but  where  the  school  is  not  made  an  organised 
science  school ;  such  was  the  Kochdale  School  at  the 
time  of  my  visit ; 

(&.)  Where  an  organised  school,  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  is  formed ;  such  are  the  Central  School  at 
Manchester,  the  Brae  Street  School  at  Liverpool,  and 
others. 

Both  (a.)  and  (6.)  must  be  included  in  any  scheme  for  the 
co-ordination  of  agencies  for  Secondary  Elducation. 

•  See^.  171. 
■    87640.  O 
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The  offices  they  fulfil  are  as  follows : — 

1.  They  caiTy  on  for  two  years  the  education  of  boys  and 
girls,  who  leave  school  at  15. , 

2.  They  serve  as  a  preparatory  school  for  the  technical 
school  of  the  town,  to  which  the  students  may  be 
admitted  at  15. 

3.  They  prepare  singularly  able  children  to  compete  for 
entrajice  scholarships  into  the  local  secondary  school 

4.  In  comparatively  rare  cases  they  carry  on  the  education 
of  the  boys  to  the  matriculation  at  the  local  university 
college,  or  for  London  University. 

From  the  tables  given  of  the  destinations  of  those  leaving  the 
schools  (Central  School,  Manchester,  p.  13 1,  and  Rochdale,  p.  155), 
it  is  clear  that  the  great  majority  at  present  come  under  (1), 
and  leave  for  business  at  15  or  earlier,  to  become  clerks,  &c. ; 
students  leaving  for  the  technical  school,  secondary  school,  or 
university  colleges,  form  a  small  minority  of  each  school 
generation. 

How  far  the  training  given  is  the  most  suitable  to  these  four 
objects  depends  on  tlie  curriculum  of  the  school,  and  at  present 
on  the  bias  of  the  headmaster. 

Defectire  The  only  direct  income  of  these  schools  is  from  grants  from 

«uri«uliim.       ^i^Q  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  hence  it  is  only  natural 

that  such  subjects  as  can  only  earn  grants  should  receive  the 
largest  share  Of  time  and  attention.  The  subjects  which  do  not 
earn  grants  are  neither  inspected  nor  examined;  they  are 
placed  in  exactly  the  position  of  religious  knowledge  in 
elementary  schools  where  there  is  no  board  or  diocesan  inspector 
in  that  subject.  A  liberal  and  enlightened  headmaster  tries  to 
do  his  duty  by  these  literary  subjects  ;  and  under  such  men  as 
Mr.  Scotson,  of  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Thornton,  of  Bolton,  eflforts 
are  made  to  fight  against  the  inevitable  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact^ 
subjects  which  are  neither  inspected  nor  examined,  nor  paid  for, 
must  go  to  the  wall. 

To  show  the  variety  of  the  time  assigned  to  difierent  groups, 
I  obtained  on  my  visits  the  time  tables  of  six  important 
schools. 

In  Appendix  D.  III.  (p.  207),  I  have  given  the  hours  devoted 
to  each  group  of  subjects  per  week,  literary,  scientific,  technical, 
artistic.  In  the  case  of  some  schools  there  are  two  difierent  time 
tables,  one  for  the  six  months  preceding  the  South  Kensington 
examination,  practically  ignoring  all  literary  subjects,  and  one 
for  the  other  six  months,  giving  them  prominence  :  in  such  cases 
(as  Rochdale)  I  have  given  both  time  tables  ;  in  others  there  are 
alternative  courses,  for  a  literary  and  either  a  scientific  or 
commercial  side ;  in  such  cases  (as  Oldham)  I  have  given  both 
the  time  table  of  a  boy  who  takes  all  the  language  classes 
possible  and  another  of  a  boy  who  goes  to  the  other  extreme. 
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In  this  table  I  have  omitted  the  time  given  to  religious 
knowledge  and  drill,  and  represented  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
time  as  100. 

I  have  then  calculated  the  per-centage  of  time  given  to  the 
following  groups  of  subjects : — 

1.  Literary :   including  English  literature  and   composition, 

French,  Latin,  history,  and  geography. 

2.  Scientific  and  mathematical :  including  arithmetic^  Euclid, 

»lgebra,  trigonometry,  chemistry,  mechanics,  heat,  sound, 
light,  electricity  and  magnetism,  physiology,  practical 
plane  and  solid  geometry,  machine  oons^ction,  and 
mechanical  drawing. 

3.  Technical :  including  book-keeping,  shorthand,  needlework, 

and  manual  instruction  in  wood  and  iron. 

4.  Art :  including  freehand  and  model  drawing  and  music. 

The  extraordinary  variety  of  the  time  table  is  thus  made 
Apparent : — 

Gmup  (1)  varies  from    2  •  2  to  53  •  9  per  cent 
Group  (2)     „         .,       18  •  4  „  78  •  6    „      „ 
Group  (3)     „         „         0       ,,29-9    „      „ 
Group  (4)     „         „  4  •  4  „  21  •  4    „      „ 

To  consider  the  suitability  of  the  curriculum  to  the  pui'poees  of 
the  school,  we  must  consider  the  four  classes  for  whom  the 
school  ia  intended — 

1.  For  those  leaving  school  for  business   at   15.     For  such 

pupils  it  is  desirable  that,  besides  a  knowledge  of  some 
science  and  of  the  technical  subjects  of  book-keeping  and 
shorthand,  the  boys  and  girls  should  have  a  thorough 
mastery  of  at  least  their  own  language,  and,  if  possible, 
one  other  language.  Can  this  be  expected  where  the 
time  allowed^ to  literary  work,  as  in  half  the  time  tables 
analysed,  falls  short  of  20  per  cent  ? 

2.  For  those  preparing  to  join  the  technical  school.     For  this 

class  most  of  the  time  tables  are  well  adapted,  except 
that  arithmetic  and  mensuration,  not  being  grant-earning 
subjects,  do  not  get  the  special  time  that  they  deserve ; 
while  such  axiliaries  as  shorthand,  type-writing,  and 
book-keeping  are  impossible. 

3.  For  those  preparing  to  compete  for  scholarships  at  endowed 

or  other  elementary  schools. 

At  present  boys  competing  for  a  scholarship  must,  as  a  rule, 
be  under  13,*  but  if  the  curriculum  of  the  language  side  of  these 
schools  be  somewhat  changed,  to  give  greater  time  to  languages, 
it  would  be  quite  possible  that  boys  up  to  1 5  should  be  allowed 
to  compete,  and  yet  be  received  without  difficulty  into  a  higher 
secondary  course.t 


*  See  regolationfl  as  to  election  of  scholars,  Manchester  Gramiaiir  School, 
t  See  further  in  Section  II.,  Orerlapping. 

o  2 
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Thnt  it  is  not  impossible  for  a  higher  grade  school  to  lay  itself 
out  for  sending  scholars  to  a  fimt  grade  endowed  school  anct 
thence  to  the  university,  is  shown  by  the  case  of  the  Christ 
Church  School,  Salford.     See  p.  132. 

The  following  conclusions  result  from  these  considerations : — 

1.  That  the  ex-seventh  portion  of  the  higher  grade  board 

school  must  be  recognised  as  part  of  the  secondary 
system,  and  the  annexed  standard  school  as  a  prepara- 
tory to  it. 

2.  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  county  or  provincial  local 

authority  should  have  the  f^me  control  over  the 
higher  grade  school  as  it  has  over  the  endowed  schools,, 
the  j-chool  board  acting  as  the  governing  body. 

3.  That  at  present  the  curriculum  is  too  much  affected  hy 

the  necessity  of  grant-earning. 

4.  That  the  literary,  as  well  as  the  scientific,  subjects  ought 

to  be    able  to    obtain  grants,  either  from    Imperial 

sources  or  from  rates. 

Co-ordination        How  then  are  these  conclusions  to  be  carried  out  ?     If  there 

of  higher  were  a  iabvla  rasa  to  be  dealt  with,  it  would  be  comparatively 

grade  schools,    simple  to  make  all   grants  for  Secondary  Education,  whether 

capitation  grants  or  on  results  of  examinations,  come  from  a 
Secondary  Education  office,  certified  by  the  local  county  authority. 
But  we  have  the  fact  that  the  Science  and  Art  Department  already 
deals  not  only  with  the  science  and  art  of  the  higher  grade 
schools,  but  with  the  drawing  of  the  elementary.  Assuming  (1) 
that  this  Department  is  not  equipped  to  take  charge  of  the 
literary  side  of  the  work  of  these  schools,  (2)  that  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  is  to  continue  to  deal  with  the  science  and 
art  side,  how  is  provision  to  be  made  for  the  adequate  inspection 
and  recognition  by  grant  of  the  rest  of  the  work  of  the  school  T 
In  considering  this  problem  it  must  not  be  left  out  of  sight  that 
this  instruction  will  have  to  be  given  in  buildings  already 
inspected  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Department  as  far  as  the  Seventh  Standard,  and  by  the 
inspectors  of  the  Science  and-  Art  Department,  as  regards  the 
drawing  and  manual  work  of  the  children  in  the  standards,  and 
the  science  and  art  of  the  ex-standard&  It  is  not,  then,  im- 
possible in  practice  for  inspectors  of  two  different  Departments 
to  visit  particular  classes  in  the  same  building,  without  friction 
between  the  Departments. 

I  submit  that  (1)  the  existing  system  of  inspection  and 
grants,  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  should  continue 
as  before.  (2)  That  the  inspector,  appointed  by  the  Central 
London  Authority  on  Secondary  Education,  and  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  county  authority,  should  undertake  the 
inspection  of  the  literary  side  of  the  higher  grade  or  board 
secondary  schools.*     (3.)  That  grants,  whether  by  capitation  or 

1 1  learn  (Sept  li34>  that  the  Reimce  aad  Art  ]>epartment  are  proposing  ta 
examine  the  literarj  side  also. 
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by  passes,  be  mayde  for  these  subjects,  and  that  this  grant  be 
obtained  from  the  Secondary  Education  Department,  regulated 
and  certified  by  the  county  or  provincial  authority. 

The  county  or  provincial  board  would  » receive  from  its 
inspector  a  full  report  of  what  work  is  done  in  each  higher 
^ade  school,  and  would  thus  be  able  to  judge  how  far  it 
supplies  the  need  of  a  third  grade  secondary  school.  Its  control 
over  the  school  board  would  be  no  more  than  its  control  over  a 
proprietary  or  private  school  ;  it  would  step  in  as  the  general 
authority  for  registering  any  secondary  school,  and  the  board 
secondary  school  would  have  to  be  so  recognised  as  much  as  any 
other.  The  grants  obtainable  on  the  literary  work  would  be 
withdrawn,  if  the  regulations  of  the  county  board  were  not 
adhered  to — or  registration  would  be  refused,  in  the  very 
improbable  case  of  the  schools  being  insanitary,  or  the  teaching 
Inadequate. 

It  has  been  assumed  here  that  elementiury  education  will 
remain  in  the  same  hands  as  at  present ;  if  the  whole  of  educa- 
ition,  elementary,  secondary,  and  technical,  be  placed  under  one 
local  educational  board,  controlled  by  one  central  office  in 
London,  great  simplicity  would  be  gained;  but  it  is  out  of 
place  here  to  discuss  a  proposal  involving  changes  of  such 
variety  and  magnitude. 

Whether  for  third  grade  secondary,  or  for  higher  elementary  Higher  grada 
schools,  the  class  ci  teacher  that  is  wanted  is  one  that  combines  schoolmaateri. 
the  good  characteristics  of  loth  the  endowed  and  the  elementary 
school  te  icher.  One  secondary  school  headmaster  spoke  most 
warmly  of  the  excellent  work  done  by  certificated  masters  with 
London  University  degrees ;  but  he  pointed  out  two  faults  of 
which  a  sensible  man  cured  himself  in  a  short  time,  but 
which  a  public  school  or  resident  university  training  would  have 
prevented :  (1)  a  want  of  tact  in  dealing  with  the  older  boys, 
leading  to  irritation  in  boys  otherwise  most  docile  ;  and  (2)  an 
idea  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  learnt  by  themselves  in 
the  subjects  which  they  teach.  Both  these  "  idola  tribus  "  arise 
from  narrowness  of  horizon,  from  want  of  mixing  as  boys  and  as 
men  with  those  who  have  been  educated  on  other  lines. 

In  conclusion,  one  fact  pressed  itself  very  strongly  on  me 
duiing  my  visit — the  gulf  which  at  present  separates  the 
endowed  fichool  and  board  secondarj^  school  masters  and 
mistresses. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  connexion  between  these  schools,  there 
must  also  be  a  closer  interchange  of  ideas  between  the  teachers, 
soc'ally  and  intellectually. 

If  some  of  the  masters  in  the  higher  grade  board  schools  can 
be  men  not  only  qualified  as  certificated  masters,  but  also  con- 
verscint  by  personal  experience  with  public  schools  and  college 
life,  and  further,  if  more  of  the  assistant  masters  who  will  rise 
afterwards  to  be  headmasters  can  have  had  some  experience  of  a 
resident  university,  then  the  introduction  of  a  less  one-sided 
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curriculum  will  be  greatly  facilitated ;  and  the  difficulty  of 
suitable  candidates  for  entrance  scholarships  for  endowed  schools 
will  be  ensured  by  that  public  spirit  and  esprit  de  corps,  which, 
now  supplies  candidates  from  the  lesser  endowed  schools  into 
the  great  public  schools. 

Another  result  would  be  the  introduction  of  more  of  the 
elements  of  public  school  life  into  the  schools.  I  heard  several 
headmasters  speaking  of  organising  football  and  crioket  clubs- 
for  Saturdays  ;*  and  others  spoke  of  their  intention  to  increase 
the  common  school  feeling  and  school  life :  but  in  general,  the 
afternoon  stroke  of  the  clock  puts  an  end  to  school  life  and  the 
body  corporate  ceases  to  exist  till  it  strikes  nine  next  day.  The 
Arnold  of  board  secondary  schools  is  yet  to  come ;  there  is  no 
more  important,  no  more  pressing,  no  nobler  work  to  be  done  by 
a  rising  Arnold  to-day  than  to  show  by  striking  example  how 
the  public  school  feeling  can  be  combined  with  higher  grade 
work. 

Section  II. 

Overlapping  of  Age7icie$. 

^"^^  ^^  The  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  divided  secondary  schools 

into  three  grades,  by  the  age  up  to  which  pupils  habitually 
stayed  at  school,  up  to  19, up  to  17,  and  up  to  15  ;  and,  however 
much  circumstances  have  changed  since  then,  the  main  dis- 
tinctions between  schools  are  still  determined  by  age. 

In  each  grade  of  school  there  are  diflferent  types,  according  to 
the  time  devoted  to  different  subjects ;  but  the  grade  of  the 
school  depends  on  the  head  form,  and  the  character  of  the  head 
fonn  depends  on  the  age  up  to  which  they  stop  at  school. 

There  is  one  cause  of  irregularity  in  this  classification,  in  that 
however  much  schools  may  be  gi^aded  by  age,  they  are  liable  to 
variation  within  certain  limits  in  grade  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  headmaster  or  headmistress  for  the  time  being. 

Under  an  ordinary  chief,  the  boys  or  girls  leave  at  the  usual 
time,  they  make  no  special  eftbrt  to  stay  on,  and  the  school  is  of 
the  normal  grade ;  but,  under  headmasters  or  headmistresses 
possessed  of  remarkable  power  of  influencing  his  or  her  scholars, 
there  will  always  be  a  chance  that  for  the  time  being  the  school 
will  work  itself  out  of  its  rank. 

The  strong  personal  tie  which  connects  boy  or  girl  to  the 
school  depends  mainly  on  the  personal  character  of  the  head, 
and,  whether  15  or  16  years  be  the  limit,  either  by  a  clause  in 
the  scheme  giving  leave  in  special  cases — or  by  special  leave  of 
the  governing  body — or  by  the  institution  of  student-teachers, 
the  limit  will  be  set  aside,  and  the  third  grade  school  will  for  a 
».i^— ^—  ■    '        II  ' .1      I  ■  I  ■  ■ . 

*  Notably  the  headmaster  of  the  Waterloo  Boad  School,  Manchester,  who  it 
secretary  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Schools  Athletic  Association,  nnmbering 
1,000  players. 
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time  become  second  grade,  or  the  second  grade  be  keeping 
scholars  till  they  go  to  the  university. 

In  addition  to  the  three  grades  of  schools,  there  is  also  the 
possibility  of  there  beinsf  ''  preparatory  "  schools ;  these  must  be 
classified  according  to  the  grade  of  the  school  for  wliich  thiy 
prepare,  and  regarded  as  preparatory  departments  of  the  school 
they  feed ;  thus  the  Greenbank*  and  day  preparatory  school  at 
Liverpool  may  be  taken  as  a  preparatory  first  grade  school  for 
boys,  or  again  the  Lady  Barnf  preparatory  mixed  school  at 
Manchester  is  a  preparcAofy  first  grade  school  for  boys  and 
girls.  Second  grade  schools,  if  they  have  a  preparatory  depart- 
.ment,  generally  carry  it  on  in  the  same  building;  take  for 
.instance  the  preparatory  second  grade  school  at  Wigan,  carried 
on  at  the  grammar  school,  but  serving  both  the  grammar  school 
ior  boys  and  the  Church  high  school  for  girls  ;|  but,  among 
private  schools,  there  are  many  preparatory  second  grade  schools, 
in  many  caaes  mixed»  and  feeding  both  the  second  grade  boys 
and  second  grade  girls ;  such  are  the  private  schools  in  Liver- 
pool, which  feed  both  the  college  and  institute  commercial  and 
the  college  and  institute  girls'  schools. 

We  have  seen  that  the  first  grade  school  carries  on  education, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  its  allied  preparatories,  from  the 
Kindergarten  age  to  19 ;  the  second  grade  in  the  same  way  to 
17,  with  a  few  exceptional  cases  up  to  18,  under  special  restric- 
tions; the  third  grade  in  the  same  way  to  15,  with  a  few 
exceptional  cases  up  to  16,  undex  special  restrictions. 

It  has  also  been  seen  in  several  places  already§  that  the  higher  Types  of 
grade  board,  or  board  secondary  school  (as  distinguished  from  *^^?^^f^ 
what  may  be  called  rather  the  pseudo-higher  grade  schools),         «"«»• 
must  be  recognised  as  a  secondary  school,  and  graded  according 
to  the  age  to  which  it  keeps  its  pupils. 

If,  as  in  most  cases,  it  provides  a  course  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion for  two  years,  that  is,  in  most  cases  from  13  years  of  age  to 
15,  it  is  a  third  grade  school ;  the  fact  that  in  special  cases  a  few 
boys  may  be  allowed  to  stop  on,  with  a  view  to  entering  a 
technical  school,  or  a  local  university  college  at  16,  would  not 
affect  the  general  classification,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  a 
second  grade  school  in  a  country  district  would  be  altered  in 
classification,  because  now  and  again  a  solitary  boy  stayed  on 
with  special  leave  to  18  or  19  to  pass  on  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge. 

Third  grade  schools,  then,  consist  of  the  following  types : — 

1.  Third  grade  endowed  schools.  ^ 

2.  Higher  grade  board  schools. 

3.  Private  schools,  usually  not  attempting  more  than  the 

third  class  College  of  Preceptors'  examination. 

*  See  Livtrpool,  p.  143.  f  See  Manchester,  Mrs.  Kitchener'i  report. 

X  See  WigRD,  p.  167.  §  See  aUo  Fart  II.,  Section  L 
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Second  grade  schools  of  the  following  types : — 

1.  Second  grade  endowed  schools. 

2.  Middle  schools  for  girls. 

3.  Private  schools,  sending  in  boj's  or  girls  for  Oxford  or 

Cambridge  Locals,  and  higher  classes  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors. 

4.  Board  secondary  schools,   providing  more   than  a  two 

years'  course. 

5.  Bay  schools  at  technical  institutes. 

First  Grade : —  '   • 

1.  First  grade  endowed  schools. 

2.  Girls*   high   schools,   usually   taking   the    Oxford    and 

Cambridge  Joint  Board  examination,  and  sending  up 
students  to  the  women's  colleges. 

3.  University  colleges,  so  far  as  students  are  received  below 

the  age  of  17. 

4.  Girls'  private  schools  of  specially  advanced  type. 
These  types  will  be  varied,  according   as   the  schools  give 

special  promincDce  to  the  classical,  the  modem,  the  scientific,  the 
commercial,  or  the  technical  courses,  and  in  some  cases  they  may 
be  more  than  one  side,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  first  grade  school,  a 
classical  and  a  modern  side ;  in  a  second  grade,  a  classical  and 
scientific ;  in  a  third  grade  and  board  secondary,  a  scientific  and 
commercial ;  and  in  a  technical  institute  school,  a  scientific  and 
a  technical.  These  variations  are  defined  by  the  time  table,  and 
for  this  purpase  in  Appendix  D.  I  have  given  the  analysis  of  both 
sides  in  those  schools  in  which  there  are  more  than  one. 

Of  these  varying  types,  there  are  instances  in  my  district  as 
follows.  A  star  in  each  case  indicates  that  the  analysis  of  time 
table  will  be  found  in  Appendix  D. 

Third  Grade:  — 

1.  Prescot    Giammar    School,     and   Ashton-in-Makerfield 

Commercial  side.* 

2.  *Bolton,  Clarence  Street,  and  *01dham,  Waterloo  Street. 

3.  Schools  A,,  B.,  K,  in  Appendix  D. 
Second  Grade : — 

1.  ^Manchester  Hulme  School,  Farnworth  (Widnes),   and 

*Leigh  Grammar  Schools. 

2.  Liverpool  College,  Grove  Street,  and  *Institute,  Black- 

burn House  School,  Farnworth  High  School,  and  the 
Cowley  Girls'  School. 

3.  Schools,  F.,  G.,  H,  K.,  in  Appendix  D. 

4.  *Deansgate,    Manchester,    and    Albion,    Ashton-under- 

Lyne. 

5.  ^Manchester  Manual  School  and  ^Stockport  Technical 

School. 

First  Grade  :— 

1.  *Manchester  Grammar  School,  Liverpool  College,  Upper, 
and  *Merchant  Taylors',  Great  Crosby  (Boys)  (with 
classical  and  modem  sides). 
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2.  ^Liverpool  G.  P.  D.  S.  High  Schools  and  ^Manchester 

High  School 

3.  Owens  College  and  Liverpool  University  College.    {See 

p.  114,  and  p.  135.) 

4.  EUerslie  College,  Manchester,  and  Wintersdorf,  South- 

port. 

Having  thus  defined  the  grades  and  types  of  schools,  I  pro-  Kinds  of  oTtc- 
ceed  to  consider  how  far  there  is  evidence  that  the  different  ^PP"** 
grades  and  different  types  in  each  grade  are  interfering  with  one 
another. 

This  overlapping  may  be  of  several  kinds  :— 

1.  If  the  education  for  boys  or  girls  of  a  certain  age,  and 

requiring  a  certain  type  of  education,  is  already 
adequately  provided  for  to  the  full  number  required 
for  the  population  of  the  district,  and  if  then  fresh 
institutions,  providing  education  of  the  same  grade  and 
type  are  established  in  the  district,  there  is  one  kind 
of  overlapping,  and,  if  in  such  a  case,  both  the  older 
and  newer  institutions  draw  money  from  public 
sources,  whether  endowments,  public  subscriptions, 
Imperial  ta^es,  or  local  rates,  there  is  a  distinct  waste 
of  public  money. 

2.  If  a  school  of  a  lower  grade,  instead  of  providing  for 

pupils  requiring  the  education  of  its  own  type  and 
grade,  goes  out  of  its  way,  by  scholarships  or  other- 
wise, to  attract  or  to  retain  pupils  who  would  other- 
wise, to  their  own  and  the  general  benefit,  take  up  the 
education  of  a  school  of  higher  grade,  then  there  is  a 
different  kind  of  "  overlapping,"  but  not  necessarily 
involving  public  waste. 

3.  If  an  institution  of  a  higher  grade,  by  scholarships  or 

otherwise,  goes  out  of  its  way  to  take  away  pupils 
from  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  at  an  earlier  age  than  is 
expedient  in  the  interests  of  the  pupils  themselves, 
there  is  a  third  kind  of  overlapping,  but  again  not 
necessarily  involving  public  waste. 

4.  If  in  a  district    there    are  institutes   giving    adequate 

education  of  a  certain  type,  at  fees  covering  all 
expenses,  and,  in  the  case  of  private  venture  schools, 
paying  a  reasonable  pro6t,  and  if  public  institutes  are 
set  up  in  the  distnct,  giving  the  same  type  of  education 
at  lower  fees,  enabled  to  do  so  by  public  funds,  then 
the  interference  ia  sometimes  called  "  overlapping." 

It  will  be  considered  separately  whether  each  of  these  four 
kinds  of  interference,  or  "  overlapping,"  exist  to  any  extent  in 
South  Lancashire. 

(1.)  The  first  and  most  serious  kind  of  ^*  overlapping  "  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  exist  in  the  districts  which  were  assigned 
to  me. 


.•Ul't      < 
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In  my  chapter  on  the  head'  of  '*  Deficiency/*  I  hope  to  show 
that  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  estimate,  the  number  of  boys  and 
girls  under  secondary  instraction,  do  not,  even  in  the  towns  best 
provided  with  schools,  reach,  and  in  many  cases  fell  fia-r  short  of, 
the  per-centage  of  the  population  estimated  by  the  best,  educa- 
tional authorities  as  the  proper  per-centage  to  be  receiving 
secondary  instruction.! 

There  cannot  then  be  "  overlapping  "  in  Secondary  Education, 
taken  as  a  whole ;  but  it  may  be  alleged  that  this  dpes  not 
prove  that  there  is  not  overlapping  as  between  grade  and  grade 
in  particular  districts ;  as,  for  instance,  if  two  first  grade  boys' 
schools,  or  two  high  schools  for  girls,  were  started  in  the  same 
non-county  borough,  or  in  the  same  quarter  of  a  county 
borough. 

A:  case  of  this  sort  that  came  under  my  notice  was  seen  in  the 
Solton  Church  Institute  and  the  Bolton  Grammar  School, 
institutions  giving  a  similar  education,  neither  of  them  full,  and 
built  within  a  stone's  throw  of  one  another.*  Apart,  however, 
from  their  unfortunate  contiguity,  there  is  plenty  of  margin  in  a 
town  of  the  size  of  Bolton  for  two  such  parallel  institutions. 

The  only  type  of  educational  establishment  which  is  being  so 
rapidly  multiplied  as  to  endanger  overlappiiig  of  the  first  kind 
is  the  technical  institute.  Thus  I  have  pointed  out  the  proximity 
of  the  rising  Technical  Institute  of  Salford  to  that  of  Manchester ; 
and  similar  cases  occur  in  the  administrative  county  of  Lancashire, 
as  for  instance,  between  the  non-county  borough  of  Southport 
and  the  local  board  of  Birkdale,  and  again  between  Wigan  and 
Leigh. 

(2.)  The  second  class  of  "  overlapping  "  is  more  freely  asserted 
to  exist,  and  is  more  difficult  to  prove  or  disprove. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  1  have  inserted  a  limiting  clause"^ 
"  tJieir  own  and  the  general  benefit  **  First,  to  their  benefit :  It 
would  be  "  overlapping  "  if  a  boy  or  girl,  who  could  have  gone 
on  to  a  first  grade  school,  remained  in  a  second  or  third  grade 
school,  if  the  boy  or  girl  would  have  been  fit,  intellectually, 
socially,  and  pecuniarily,  to  profit  by  the  education  received ;  it  is 
not  "  overlapping  "  to  prevent  a  distinctly  second-rate  boy,  of 
poor  parents,  from  trying  to  win  his  way  to  the  University,  or  a 
second-rate  boy,  who  would  make  a  good  ai*tisan,  from  joining 
the  underpaid  army  of  clerks.  The  headmasters  of  higher 
schools  with  whom  I  discussed  the  question  assented  to  this 
limitation. 

Secondly,  to  the  general  benefit :  The  case  I  am  excluding  by 
this  limitation  is  as  follows :  Suppose  a  secondary  board  school 
induces  1,000  children  to  continue  their  education  for  two  extra 
years,  of  whom  not  more  than  perhaps  10  per  cent,  would  have 
gone  on  with  their  education,  unless  a  school  had  been  opened 
in  the  same  buildings  and  under  the  same  management--and 


*  Set  Bolton,  p.  161. 
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SQppoee  half  of  the  10  percent,  would  have  bee^  benefitted  <by 
going  to  a  higher  grade  school,  snd  are  now  (despite  loyal  efforts 
to  send  them  on)  retained  at  the  lower 'school  bythe  parents^ 
from  peetmiary  or  other  reasons — ^then  the  clause  would  apply  : 
the  interest  of  950  children  is  more  to  the  general  benefit  than 
that  of  the  50,  and  the  latter  must  be  subordinated  to  it. 

Do,  then,  the  higher  grade  schools  overlap  in  this  sense  the 
endowed  schools?  There  is  no  queution  that,  owing  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  elementary  schools,  a  great  many  children  who 
were  intended,  under  the  recommendation  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners,  to  be  educated  in  third  grade  schools,  do 
not  find  their  way  to  any  endowed  school.  But  this  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  third  grade  schools  at  low  fees  were 
never  to  any  great  extent  started. 

Where  commercial  schools  with  low  fees  exist,  the  supply  of 
children  from  the  elementary  schools  has  not  diminished. 

Thus  in  Livei'pool,  the  College  Commercial  School,  in  1873, 
received  18  entries  from  elementary  schools,  in  1883,  31  entries^ 
and  in  1893,  53  entries;  while  the  Institute  Commercial  School 
received  190  from  elementary  schools  in  the  year  1884-85,  and 
189  in  the  year  1893-94,  the  entries  from  board  schools  having 
increased  from  51  to  83,  though  the  entries  from  non-bo8ird  schools 
have  gone  down. 

The  higher  grade  board  schools,  inasmuch  as  they  carry  on 
the  education  for  two  years  after  Standard  VII.,  are  taking  the 
place  of  the  third  grade  schools,  which  were  to  have  been 
provided  in  every  town.  That  there  are  faults  in  their  curri- 
culum I  have  tried  to  show  elsewhere  (Section  I.) ;  but  they 
are  filling  a  place  that  was  not  provided  for,  and  at  any  rate  as 
regards  those  boys  and  girls  whose  education  ends  at  15,  they 
are  not  overlapping,  and  the  numbers  over  15,  even  in  Manchester, 
are  small,  and  those  over  16  sufficiently  so  to  be  negligible. 

In  towns  where  second  grade  schools  are  wanting  as  well  as 
third  grade,  the  higher  grade  board  schools  have  naturally 
received  many  boys  who  would  not  otherwise  have  come  to 
them.  I  have  pointed  out  that  at  Oldham,  where  at  present 
there  are  no  secondary  schools  except  the  higher  grade  school 
and  a  few  private  schools,  there  are  a  large  number  of  children 
of  parents  who  can  well  afford  to  send  their  children  to  the  new 
grammar  schools  when  they  are  built. 

It  remains  to  consider  whether  the  secondary  board  schools 
prevent  the  cleverer  children — those  who  would  otherwise  have 
by  scholarship  or  otherwise  gone  to  the  grammar  schools  —  from 
doing  so. 

As  a  typical  case,  I  have  under  "  Manchester  "  gone  fully  into 
the  figures  relating  to  the  entries  to  the  Manchester  Grammar 
School.  I  have  tried  to  show  that  owing  to  the  successes  of  the 
scholars  at  the  chief  board  secondary  schools,  there  has  been  a 
falling  off  of  candidates  for  scholarships  into  the  Grammar 
School,  but  that  this  has  been  compensated  to  a  great  extent 
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by  increaded  competition  from  other  elementspry  schools. 
The  remedy  seems  to  lie,  not  in  ceasing  to  establish  higher 
grade  schools,  but  in  the  promotion  of  more  cordial  relations 
between  the  masters  of  the  two  grades  of  schools,  so  that  the 
right  boys  in  the  higher  grade  school,  capable  of  passing  on  to 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  (which  after  all  are  not  more  than  3  per 
cent,  of  the  scholars  elected),  may  be  picked  out  to  compete. 

Such  boys,  I  think,  can  be  selected ;  but  if  they  cannot,  and 
do  unfortunately  miss  this  chance  in  life,  yet  here  is  the  case 
where  the  public  interest  steps  in  and  declares  that  the  interests 
of  the  many  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  few. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  impossible  by  recognising 
the  higher  grade  schools  as  the  third  grade  of  secondary 
education,  and,  if  possible,  placing  them  under  the  same  central 
control  as  the  rest  of  that  branch  of  education,  to  make 
it  probable  that  the  clever  boys,  of  "which  there  are  not  many, 
will  be  passed  on.  It  has  never  been  difficult  to  ensure  the 
passing  on  of  brilliant  boys  from  the  second  grade  grammar 
schools,  and  even  the  less  known  first  grade  schools,  to  compete 
for  scholarships  at  the  greater  public  schools;  and  it  is  a 
reflection  on  the  character  of  the  higher  grade  schoolmaster  to 
assume  that  he  will  not  be  equally  honest  to  the  best  interests 
of  his  boys,  as  far  as  he  sees  them. 

The  question  of  age  at  which  scholars  should  be  taken  is  a 
difficult  one.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  scholars  should  be 
admitted  at  two  different  ages,  one  to  be  fixed  at  tl»e  age  which 
is  best  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  secondary  school,  say,  11  or 
12  years  of  age,  and  the  other  at  such  an  age  as  will  give  a 
remarkable  boy,  who  has  stayed  on  a^  the  higher  grade  school,  a 
ftti*ther  chance;  say,  15  or  15 J  years  of  age.  This  would  be 
rendered  more  possible  if  the  curriculum  of  higher  grade  schools 
were  humanised  (as  I  have  recommended,  Section  L),  so  that 
the  boy  of  15  had  some  knowledge  of  his  own  and  other  modem 
languages. 

This  is  a  matter  of  detail :  the  essential  is  to  have  the  will  to 
select  the  boy  or  girl,  and  no  school  board  clerk  or  higher  grade 
master  in  any  district  would  admit  that  the  "will"  was 
wanting. 

(3.)  As  regards  the  third  form  of  "  overlapping,"  the  only 
possible  plarces  where  it  may  occur  in  my  district  are  in  Manchester 
and  Liverpool. 

In  Manchester  (p.  114),  in  the  early  days  of  Owens  College, 
there  was  some  ground  for  the  feeling;  there  is  none  now. 
In  Liverpool  (p.  135)  the  feeling  does  still  exist,  and  wUl 
continue  to  do  so,  where  scholars  are  taken  by  the  University 
College  at  so  early  an  age,  and  where  the  subjects  of  competition 
for  entrance  scholarships  are  general  and  not  special 

The  "  overlapping "  is  not  more  than  can  be  easily  guarded 
against  by  a  good  understanding  between  university  and  school 
authorities ;  but  it  is  not  a  question  that  must  ever  be  over- 
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looked  where  the  age  of  entrance  to  the  University  College  is  as 
low  as  15  (as  it  is  in  Liverpool)  and  16  (as  it  is  in  Manchester). 

If  the  University  Colleges  become  parts  of  a  State  system  and 
receive  State  aid,  it  may  be  necesscury  to  fix  the  age  of  entrance 
to  all  such  colleges  at  16. 

The  line  between  the  technological  and  industrial  work  to  be 
taught  at  a  technical  institute,  and  the  higher  technical  work, 
such  as  electrical  and  other  engineering,  which  may  form  part  of 
a  Uni  /ersity  cotjrse,  is  not  yet  clearly  marked,  and  some  over- 
lapping must  take  place  in  this  respect.  Here  is  a  case  for 
mutual  arrangement.  No  technical  institute  can  possibly  cover 
the  whole  field  of  industrial  work,  and  it  must  clearly  be 
possible  for  the  institute  to  recognise  certain  instruction  as 
being  given  at  the  local  university  college,  and  for  tiie  college 
authorities  to  facilitate  the  attendance  of  the  technical  students 
at  6uch  institute. 

(4.)  The  fourth  case  is  the  one  in  which  the  private  school- 
masters appear  as  complainants.  They  allege  that  they  are 
providing  sufficient  Secondary  Education  at  a  reasonable  fee, 
and  the  rate-aided  schools  have  been  started,  or  are  proposed  to 
be  started,  at  fees  much  below  cost  price,  to  give  the  ifame  type 
of  education  which  they  are  giving.  There  is  a  sense  of  dis- 
quietude amongst  the  whole  profession  in  Lancashire,  and  the 
claims  put  forward  are  extraordinary.  It  is  not  asserted  that  a 
private  schoolmaster  might  not  set  up  a  new  school  in  any 
neighbourhood  he  pleased,  or,  indeed  that  a  company  might  not 
start  a  proprietary  school,  but  it  is  claimed  that  the  State  has 
no  right  to  set  up  such  a  school.  The  claims  imply  that  a 
monopoly  has  been  granted,  not  to  particular  men,  but  to  the 
whole  profession  of  private  teachers:  and,  if  there  were  any 
reason  in  them,  they  would  applj'^  as  much  against  endowed  as 
against  any  other  form  of  State-aided  school.  The  Hulme 
trustees  might  not,  according  to  this,  use  their  increasing  income 
in  providing  new  schools  for  Manchester,  Oldham,  and  Bury. 

But  private  enterprise  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  provide 
Secondary  Education  where  it  does  not  pay;  nor  can  the 
whole  of  the  education  of  a  town  or  district  be  left  to  the 
accidental  supply  of  an  ever-varying  and  in  some  cases 
evanescent  list  of  private  schools.^  It  is  a  national  duty  to  put 
Secondary  Education  within  the  reach  of  ii^ery  parent ;  and,  to 
carry  this  out,  it  shotdd  be  in  the  power  of  a  local  authority  to 
supply  the  need  of  secondary  sch  oLs,  where  they  are  deficient, 
and  to  raise  money  to  meet  the  deficit  in  carrying  on  the  school 

How  far  below  cost  price  the  new  second  grade  schools  may 
go  is  a  different  question.  It  is  not  desirable  to  make  such 
schools  free,  but  it  is  desirable  that  ratepayers  should  be  able  to 
obtain  the  instruction  of  their  children  in  middle  or  second  grade 
schools  at  fees  of  between  U.  and  51.  a  year. 


*  Se§  Purt  II.,  Section  III. 
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Section  III. 

Proprietary  and  Private  Schools. 

From  the  section  on  Endowed  Schools,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
boys  now  being  educated  in  endowed  schools  is  about  2,300,  and 
the  girls  about  900^  or  rather  more  than  one  per  1,000  of  the 
population.  The  endowed  schools,  then,  alone,  even  if  full, 
would  provide  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  requirements.  The 
pla.ce,  so  far  as  it  is  supplied,  has  been  filled  by  proprietary  and 
private  schools. 

Proprietary  Schools. 

The  lines  which  divide  proprietary  from  endowed  schools  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  private  schools  on  the  other,  are  not 
sharply  defined. 

Public .  schools,  taught  in  buildings  vested  in  trustees  and 
permanently  devoted  to  education,  such  as  the  Liverpool  College, 
Liverpool  Institute,  and  the  Bolton  Church  Schools,  where  the 
profits,  if  any,  of  one  year  are  carried  on  to  the  next,  do  not 
practically  diflfer  from  endowed  schools,  except  that  they  are 
not  carried  on  under  an  endowed  school  scheme  and  supervised 
by  the  Charity  Commission. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  school  carried  on  under  a  committee,  and 
claiming  to  be  a  proprietary  school,  may  after  aU  be  nothing 
but  a  private  school  in  disguise,  the  venture  being  in  reality  that 
of  the  headmaster,  and  he  practically  unable  to  be  dismissed  by 
his  committee. 
Claesifioatiou  Schools,  therefore,  which  are  nominally  proprietary  may 
rfproprietar}-    therefore  (a)  be  a  perfectly  philanthropic  institution,  making  no 

return  at  all  to  those  who  have  advanced  money  for  site  and 
buildings;  (6)  a  company  paying  a  fixed  interest  on  suras 
advanced  for  site  and  building  to  debenture  holders  or  share- 
holders, but  employing  surplus  profits  for  public  purposes; 
(c)  a  company  paying  interest  varying  with  the  annual  profits; 
or  (d)  a  thinly  disguised  private  venture  school. 
Their  value.  ^^  these  schools  Lancashire  is  largely  indebted.     Without  its 

great  proprietary  schools  Liverpool  would  have  had  no  public  day 
schools ;  while  Liverrool,  Bury,  Bolton,  and  Wigan  owe  their 
high  scliools  for  girls  to  private  companies.  The  numbers  of 
boys  and  girls  together  in  schools  well  known  to  be  proprietary 
are  certainly  more  than  those  in  endowed  schools,  the  boys  being 
somewhat  less  and  the  girls  considerably  more. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  promoters  of  these  schools  have  been 
directed  in  the  choice  of  locality  by  (1)  the  absence  of  endow- 
ment, and  (2)  the  evidence  of  a  local  demand.  In  some  cases 
the  promoters  have  made  a  mistake,  and  have  been  unable  to 
carry  on  their  venture ;  thus  the  boys'  college  at  Rochdale  failed, 
and  the  loss  which  fell  on  local  educationalists  is  still  felt  as  an 
obstacle  to  any  forward  movement  there,  either  foe  boys  or  girls. 
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The  advantage  of  eompames  holding  a  large  number  of  sehools, 
such  as  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company  and  the  CSiurch 
Schools  Company,  is  that  a  school  can  still  be  cairied  on  at  a  loss, 
because  the  loss  on  one  school  is  balanced  by  the  gadn  on  another 
in  a  more  profitable  neighbourhood.  Thus  a  stability  is  given 
to  what  otherwise  might  appear  a  precarious  venture. 

The  schools  benefit,  too,  by  the  fcwjt  that,  whether  from  purely 
philemthropic  or  less  disinterested  motives,  the  members  of  the 
school  council  take  a  more  personal  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
school  than  the  govemord  of  an  ordiuary  endowed  school. 

These  schools  provide  second  grade  or  first  grade  education, 
but  there  is  a  point  where  they  cannot  provide  for  the  needs  of 
a  district ;  they  cannot,  unless  assisted  by  public  fimds,  provide  a 
sufficiently  cheap  third  and  second  grade  education,  liie  Livers 
pool  schools  have  made  the  nearest  approach  to  success  in  this 
effort  with  their  commercial  boys'  and  allied  girls'  schools,  but 
they  would  never  have  b3en  able  to  introduce  the  modem 
improvements  without  the  grants  from  the  city  council. 

In  any  future  legislation  care  must  be  taken  in  no  way  to 
stop  the  good  work  that  is  being  done  by  these  schools ;  the 
results  of  public  examinations  coincide  with  those  of  my  own 
inspection,  in  showing  that  the  teaching  is  generaUy  as  good  aA 
in  endowed  schools,  and  in  the  case  of  girls'  schools  the  salaries 
of  mistresses  are  higher. 

The  action  of  the  city  council  at  Liverpool  shows  that  they 
can  be  recognised  as  a  step  in  the  'Madder";  the  weakness  of 
the  proprietary  girls'  schools  is  that  they  have  not  into  them 
the  scholarships  out  of  elementary  schools  which  are  usually 
provided  for  in  endowed  schools  schemes ;  this  will  be  provided 
for  if  the  new  local  authority  gives  scholarships  not  tenable  at 
one  particular  school,  but  at  such  one  of  certain  secondary 
schools  as  the  successful  candidate  may  choose,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  council  of  education  in  Liverpool  has  awarded  its 
scholarships. 

Grants  towards  the  building  of  laboratories  and  workshops 
can  only  be  made  where  buildings  are  permanently  devoted  to 
education,  but  loans  of  apparatus  can  be  made,  the  apparatus 
remaining  the  property  of  the  local  authority.  It  is  only  by 
aids  of  this  sort  that  the  middle  class  proprietary  schools  with 
low  fees  can  be  carried  on. 


Private  Schools. 

In  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal,  I  have  found  it  impossible  Vaxdatioalir  .: 
to  make  anything  like  a  house-to-house  visitation  of  the  private  ^^^^7' 
schools,  and  I  can  only  give  the  general  impression  which  those 
visits  gave  me  which  I  was  able  to  make.  In  each  town  I  at 
least  visited  the  private  school  best  recognised  by  public  opinion, 
and  I  also  called  upon  other  schools  taken  at  hazard  from  the 
directory.    In  this  way  I  saw  the  best  type  of  schools,  and  I  saw 
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others  which  require  official  inspection  to  make  them  fit  for  nse. 
After  the  appointment  of  a  lady  Assistant  Commissioner  to  my 
district,  I  took  the  boys'  school  in  general  in  preference  to  the 
girls' ;  but  I  included  types  of  all  sorts. 

In  my  inquiries  I  was  received  with  great  cordiality  by  many 
m«'isters  and  mistresses ;  those  who  had  been  watching  the 
tendency  of  educational  changes  were  well  aware  that  publicity 
cannot  but  help  the  private  schoolmaster  who  has  adequate 
buildings  and  is  doing  his  duty.  In  other  cases  my  advent 
was  so  totally  unexpected  that  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  get 
beyond  the  drawing-room  in  which  I  was  usually  incarcerated 
— and  make  my  way  over  the  buildinga 

The  object  of  my  mission  was  often  misunderstood.  "  Secondary 
Education,"  said  one  schoolmaster  to  me,  ''  Sir,  I  am  against  all 
Secondary  Education."  "  Why,"  I  ventured  to  suggest,  "  what 
'*  are  you  teaching  yourself  ? "  and,  like  Monsieur  Jourdcdn  and 
his  prose,  my  friend  found  that  he  had  been  unconsciously  giving 
Secondary  Education  all  his  life. 

Others  knew  perfectly  well  the  objects  of  your  Commission, 
and  were  on  the  defensive :  "  I  know  what  you  are  come  for, 
sir,"   said    another  schoolmaster,   "to  spy   out  ailments   for 

putting  me  down."     "  Well,"  I  replied,  "  I  am  not  sure  you 

are  not  right ; "  and  after  that  he  could  not  but  show  me  over 
his  schooL 

I  found  a  great  many  signs  that  private  schools  are  as  a  rule 
very  transitory  ;  a  few  good  ones  survive,  and  are  remunerative 
to  their  owners ;  but  the  majority  are  of  short  duration. 

In  Manchester,  one  schoolmaster  quoted  to  me  name  after  name 
of  men  who  had  started  schools  near  him  and  had  succumbed 
to  competition  or  pecuniary  difficulty.  In  Bootle,  the  secretary 
of  the  Technical  Committee  had  occasion  to  send  out  circulars  to 
the  schools  in  the  borough  ;  he  went  by  a  list  obtained  in  1888, 
with  some  later  additions,  but  he  found  that  10  out  of  36  letters 
returned  marked  "  Gone,  no  address ; "  and  I  can  confirm  the 
experience.  I  would  select  a  school  from  the  list  in  Slater's 
Directory  of  1892  (and  of  1894  for  Manchester),  but  often  on 
arrival  at  the  place  either  I  would  find  a  new  person  in  possession 
or  the  school  shut  up.  The  average  life  of  the  private  school- 
master is  not  worth  many  years'  purchase. 

Outside  authorities  were  of  opinion  that  what  private  schools 
survived  were  better  schools  than  they  used  to  be;  but  the 
Principal  of  Owens  told  me  that  less  students  came  up  from 
private  schools  than  formerly. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  kinds  of  private  schools: — 

1.  The  large   establishment,  probably  with  some  boarders, 

carried  on  on  public  school  lines. 

2.  The  smaller  establishment,  for  backward  or  delicate  boys» 

a  mixture  of  the  mental  and  physical  sanatorium. 

8.  The  school  preparing  boys  for  the  public  schoola 
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4.  The  kindergarten  school  of  mixed  boys  and  girls. 

5.  The  school  that  has  no  particular  aim,  but  exists  only 

because  the  lady's  husbaiid  has  died,  or  the  gentleman's 
proper  venture  in  life  has  failed. 
1.  The  boarding  school  is  to  be  found  at  Southport,  Waterloo, 
and  along  the  sea^coast,  while  the  day  school  type  is  more 
common  in  the  larger  cities.  The  buildings  are  in  general  good ; 
often  they  have  been  built  on  purpose,  in  others  two  adjacent 
houses  have  been  thrown  into  one  and  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

These  schools  generally  send  in  boys  for  the  College  of 
Preceptors  examination,  and  also  for  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
examination.  The  west  of  the  county  seems  to  prefer  Oxford ; 
and  the  joint  examination  scheme  invented  by  the  Oxford 
delegacy,  by  which  the  school  is  both  examined  by  the  presiding 
examiner  as  a  whole,  and  special  boys  entered  for  University 
certificates  at  the  same  time,  seems  to  be  popular.  I  came 
across  three  Oxford  examiners  in  one  day,  presiding  within  a 
few  miles  of  one  another. 

Such  schools  are  well  worthy  of  being  recognised  as  part  of 
the  national  Secondary  Eklucation.  Occasionally  these  schools 
are  able  to  try  experiments  which  a  public  school  might  not 
venture  to  do ;  and  it  would  be  disastrous  to  progress  if  by 
too  rigid  systematization  we  destroy  tlie  chance  of  originality. 
Thus,  in  one  school,  I  found  the  two  top  forms  taught  by  the^ 
daughters  of  the  headmaster  with  exceedingly  good  results, 
both  as  to  discipline  and  public  examinations ;  these  ladies 
had  both  taught  in  girls'  high  schools  before  coming  home  to 
help  their  father.  In  another,  a  girls'  school,  an  original 
method  was  being  tried  for  the  teaching  of  modem  languages. 

Tlie  curriculum  is  in  general  limited  to  the  syllabus  of  the 
.particular  examination  for  which  pupils  aj^  sent  in. '  In  boys' 
schools,  however,  there  is  neaorly  always  some  provision  for 
teaching  science,  the  acconmiodation  varying  from  a  good 
laboratory  to  a  few,  apparently  unused,  bottles  in  a  locked 
cupboard. 

There  is  a  great  desire  among  these  schoolmasters  that  there 
should  be  some  limit  to  the  numbers  entering  the  profession  ; 
hence  they  are  prepared  to  accept  registration  both  of  teachera 
and  of  schools.  They  think,  however,  that  if  their  schools  are 
registered,  they  ought  to  get  some  State  recognition;  if,  for 
instance,  scholarships,  are  given  by  State  aid,  whether  out  of 
the  residue  money,  or  other  sources,  tenable  in  a  secondary 
school,  thej^  consider  that  the  holder  of  the  scholarship  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  choose  the  secondary  school  out  of  all  those  on  the 
registration  list,  whether  endowed,  proprietary,  or  private.  I 
was  several  times  asked  whether  the  inspector  would  be  a  local 
man,  or  a  stranger  of  the  sanie  class  as  H.M.  Inspectors  of 
Elementary  Schools;  there  was  a  decided  preference  for  the 
latter,  but  specially  for  someone  who  knew  about  schools,  not  a 
"  University  professor."  The  payment  of  education  rates  to 
provide  board  secondary  schools  was  an    evident  grievance; 
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"  why,"  it  was  argued,  "  am  I  to  pay  rates  to  provide  a  school  in 
"  this  town,  which  is  to  take  the  bread  out  of  my  own  month  ?" 

2.  This  class  of  schools  differs  from  the  other  by  the  fact  that 
it  does  not  send  in  its  boys  for  examination.     One  schoolmaster 

frankly  told  me  that,  whereas  his  friend,  Mr. ,  kept  up  his 

connexion  by  the  successes  of  his  pupils,  he  kept  up  his  school 
by  the  fact  that  the  boys  wei-e  not  examined  at  all.  These 
schools  depend  on  the  fact  that  there  are  some  boys,  chroniciilly 
weak,  or  perhaps  cripples,  or  perhaps  merely  thought  invalids 
by  over-indulgent  parents,  who  are  not  to  go  to  a  big  school, 
and  for  whom  one  of  these  nursing  institutes  is  considered 
exactly  suitable.  The  schoolmasters  of  this  class  are  indifferent 
to  any  legislation  ;  the  supply  of  invalid  boys  and  (they  imply, 
if  they  do  not  say)  of  foolish  parents  will  not  be  affected  by 
legislation. 

3.  The  preparatory  schools  are  well  built  and  well  organised. 
Under  "  Liverpool "  I  have  described  the  large  day  preparatory 
school  under  Mr.  C.  C.  Cotterill.  There  are  other  good  prepara- 
tory schools,  both  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  Such  schools 
are  independent  of  any  local  co-ordination  of  schools :  they  rise 
and  fall  with  the  schools  that  they  feed,  and  they  depend  more 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  boarding-house  masters  of  the 
great  schools  than  they  would  on  any  inspector's  or  examiner  s 
report. 

4.  The  number  of  small  kindergarten  schools  is  legion ;  it 
would  be  most  serviceable  to  have  the  certificate  of  the  mistress 
liable  to  inspection.  Further,  if  the  teaser  be  competent,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  schoolroom  is  adapted  to  its  purpose. 
The  house  is  generally  an  ordinary  house  in  a  row  ;  the  room  to 
the  right  or  left  of  the  front  door  is  kept  as  a  private  room, 
while  a  back  sitting-room  is  devoted  to  the  14  or  15  little  boys 
and  girls. 

The  more  efficient  teachers  of  these  schools  greatly  complain 
that  they  have  no  hold  upon  their  children;  I  was  asked 
whether,  if  schools  are  inspected,  it  would  be  compulsory  on  all 
schools  to  keep  attendance  registers,  and  whether  parents  not 
sending  their  children  regularly  to  school  would  be  as  liable  to 
prosecution  as  parents  of  children  at  elementary  schools. 
Parents  often  send  their  children  to  an  inferior  private  school, 
rather  than  to  a  board  school,  in  order  to  avoid  the  compulsory 
clause.  Irregularity  of  attendance  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
of  the  smaller  endowed  schools  and  of  the  weaker  private 
schools  ;  and  that  the  mistresses  are  willing  to  risk  diminished 
numbers  in  order  to  get  compulsory  attendance  is  a  sign  that 
they  are  trying  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  their  children. 

5.  The  last  class,  in  which  the  master  or  mistress  have  been 
thrust  by  circumstances  to  a  vocation  for  which  they  are 
eminently  unsuited  is  doubtless  dying  out,  but  it  is  not  yet 
extinct.  To  see  the  inside  of  such  schools  thoroughly,  compul- 
sory powers  both  of  inspection  and  examination  are  necessary. 
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Almost  anyone  who  sets  up  a  school  at  a  seaside  place  like 
Southport  can  get  some  pupils ;  there  will  always  be  well- 
meaning  friends  who  will  canvass  for  pupils  to  go  to  the  new 
schools;  in  one  case  I  was  told  that  the  principal  bad  not 
previously  been  a  schoolmaster,  but  he  had  had  an  accident  and 
lost  his  memoiy  ;  so  his  friends  set  him  up  as  a  schoolmaster. 
From  my  observations  I  conclude — 

1.  That  thei'e  are  schools  doing  good  work,  and  in  some  cases 

original  work,  which  would  not  otherwise  be  done. 

2.  That  the  principals  of  the  better  schools  are  prepared  to 

accept  (1)  inspection  and  (2)  examination. 

3.  That  such  inspection  and  examination  must  be  compulsory, 

at  any  rate,  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  otherwise 
the  worst  type  of  schools  will  escape. 

4.  That    any  State   recognition    of   registered   schools  that 

might  be  possible  would  be  welcomed,  even  if  it  did  not 
bring  money  with  it. 

5.  That  at  present  the  competition  of  endowed  and  higher 

grade  schools  is  already  pressing  upon  the  private,  school- 
master, so  that  the  average  lifetime  of  a  school  is  short. 
At  present  the  higher  grade  board  schools  do  not  teach 
the  subjects  which  will  enable  a  boy  to  qualify  for  the  pro- 
fessions ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  can  do  that,  a  pchoolmaster  told 
me,  it  will  be  all  over  with  private  schools.  A  man  would  be  a 
bold  man,  another  master  said,  who  would  start  a  new  private 
school  in  these  later  days. 

On  the  whole  the  schoolmasters  were  reasonable  in  what  they 
said  and  in  what  they  asked  for;  occasionally  there  came  an 
outburst  of  indignation  against  State  interference  or  State  aid. 
If  private  schools  are  to  be  closed,"  I  was  told,  "let  the 
principals  receive  compensation  ;  if  not,  it  is  simply  a  matter 
"  of  confiscation." 

It  would  be  one  advantage  of  a  controlling  board  of  educa- 
tion, with  some  local  knowledge  that,  if  in  any  cases  there  were 
schools  adapted  to  form  the  nucleus  of  an  excellent  public 
school,  where  owners  were  ready  and  willing  to  be  taken  over, 
the  board  might  be  empowered  to  do  so. 

A  list  of  the  private  schools  in  my  district  sendibg  in  can- 
didates for  the  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Preceptors'  examinations 
at  Christmas,  1893,  and  Midsummer,  1894,  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  C,  p.  192. 

Section  IV. 

ScicTice  and  Art  Department, 

It  has  appeared  in  the  section  on  Higher  Grade  Schools  that 
the  effect  of  the  regulations  of  the  Department,  as  they  were 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  June  1894,  has  not  been  satis- 
factory in  the  higher  grade  schools  in  Lancashire,  whether 
they  end  in  an  organised  science  school  or  not.     On  this  point  I 
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have  made  inquiries  of  a  considerable  number  of  teachers,  and 
on  the  whole  I  find  considerable  unanimity  among  them. 

In  the  same  way,  as  the  absence  of  any  central  local  authority 
empowered  to  originate  secondary  schools  has  led  school  boards  to 
extend  their  work  and  start  board  secondary  schools^  so  th& 
absence  of  any  Government  Department  able  to  make  grants 
towards  the  establishment  of  secondary  schools  has  forced  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  to  deal  with  day  schools  as  well  as 
evening  classes.  In  both  cases,  as  may  be  seen  in  almost  every 
Lancashire  town,  good  work  has  been  done ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  either  the  school  boards  or  the  Science  and  Art. 
Department  are  the  ideally  best  bodies  for  purposes  for  which 
they  were  not  originally  intended. 

SzMnmation  ^  The  following  points  have  been  suggested  to  me  by  various 
*>nro>*jdto  teachers.  The  Science  and  Art  Regulations,  though  well 
day  icboo  .       adapted  to  evening  classes,  are  unsuitable  to  day  schools  in  th& 

following  respects : — 

(a.)  The  time  of  the  examination.  May,  has  doubtless  been 
chosen,  because  evening  classes  consisting  of  students 
voluntarily  attending  after  working  hours  cannot  be 
kept  together  during  the  summer  months,  and  there- 
fore, it  is  desirable  to  test  the  results  before  the 
classes  break  up.  But  it  is  extremely  undesirable  to 
give  day  schools  a  three  months'  long  vacation ;  the 
fitting  time  for  examination  of  organised  science  day 
schools  would  be  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  in  July ; 
nor  does  there  seem  any  reason  why,  whether  the 
schools  remain  under  the  Department  or  not,  a  special 
examination  should  not  be  held  then. 

(b.)  The  examinations  are  held  at  night,  and  are  of  three  hours' 
duration.  This  is  to  suit  the  convenience  of  students 
of  evening  classes,  who  could  not  leave  their  day  occupa- 
tions— but  both  the  time  of  the  examination  and  its 
duration  are  evidently  unsuited  for  boys  and  girls  of 
irom  11  to  14  years,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  be 
examined  at  night,  or  even  in  daytime  for  so  long  a 
time.  Some  masters  told  me  that  the  younger  children 
are  often  half  asleep  ;  and  in  some  towns  I  was  told 
that  parents  refused  to  let  their  children  go  in  on 
account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

(c.)  The  wording  of  questions,  adapted  to  the  understanding 
of  adults,  is  not  suitable  for  children  of  day  schoola 

(d.)  The  examination  does  not  consider  the  needs  of  girls 
as  distinguished  fix)m  boys.  If  a  special  day  school 
examination  were  held,  the  regulations  might  take  this 
point  into  consideration,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board  examination 
a^Iapts  itself  to  both  sexes. 
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<(6,)  The  restriction  a3  to  the  amount  oP  time  required  to  be 
given  to  science  subjects,  lately  reduced  from  15  to 
13  hours,  still  prevents  the  proper  time  being  devoted 
to  (1)  English  and  modem  languages  and  (2)  com- 
mercial subjects. 

(/.)  The  regulation  that  lessons  must  be  given  as  Lour  or  as 
half-hour  lessons  is  very  cramping  to  the  school  time 
table  ;  many  school  teachers  find  an  hour  too  long,  and 
a  half  hour  too  short — while  a  period  of  40'  or  5(y 
gives  the  best  results  in  proportion  to  the  time.  A 
day  school  time  table  is  a  much  more  complicated 
thing  than  an  evening  class  time  table,  and  provided 
the  total  number  of  hours  is  satisfactory,  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  it  should  not  be  sub-divided  as  each  school 
finds  it  convenient. 

The  change  recently  made  in  the  grant  by  which  the  first 
and  second  classes  in  the  elementary  stage  were  abolished,  and 
"  passes  "  and  "  fair  *'  substituted  for  them  appears  on  the  whole 
to  work  well. 

The  elementary  students  who  "  pass  "  now  receive  on  passing 
the  grant  of  21.,  which  they  would  previously  have  received  on 
taking  a  first  jjlass  in  the  firgt  instance,  or  in  two  instalments  of 
11.  each  on  taking  a  second  and  a  first  successively.  Hence,  the 
only  students  on  whom  the  schools  lose  are  those  who  take  a 
second  class  (elementary  stage)  and  never  succeed  in  taking  a 
first.  The  loss  is,  however,  in  all  the  better  schools  more  than 
compensated  by  the  increased  grants  in  the  higher  stages. 

The  secretaries  of  some  of  the  less  established  schools  com- 
plained that  the  elementary  students  were  discouraged  by  want 
of  recognition,  and  discontinued  attendance  :  on  the  other  hand, 
the  concession  made,  by  which  a  return  is  made  of  those  who 
did  "  fairly  "  but  not  up  to  a  "  pass,"  ought  to  remedy  this. 

As  regards  the  question  whether  the  secretaries  and  teachers 
would  desire  to  see  the  grant  made  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
now  the  custom  in  elementary  schools — by  a  report  on  the  class 
and  not  on  the  individual,  a  considerable  majority  of  my  infor- 
mants were  in  favour  of  the  change;  on  the  other  hand,  others 
thought  that  the  present  system  stimulated  individual  work, 
•and  that  it  would  be  harder  to  keep  the  class  together  if  the 
change  were  made. 

Nearly  all  agreed  that  if  the  change  were  m  ide  it  would  still 
be  necessary  to  grant  certificates  in  the  various  grades,  even  if 
the  gi-ant  was  made  on  the  general  work  of  the  class;  other- 
wise the  students  would  have  nothing  to  show  to  prove  the 
proficiency  to  which  they  had  attained. 

A  compromise  was  sugge>ted  that  passes  in  honours  should 
receive  capitation  payments,  as  at  present ;  but  that  all  other 
grants  should  be  made  as  in  the  elementary  schools. 
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Section  V. 

Technical  Instruction  Committees. 

In  estimating  the  relative  importance  of  the  work  carried  on 
by  the  various  committees  in  Lancashire,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  populations  with  which  they  have  to  deal. 

The  county  boroughs  provide  for  a  population  of  more  than 
half  the  four  millions  to  be  found  in  Lancashire.  The  10  county 
boroughs  alone,  in  the  hundreds  of  Salford  and  West  Derby^ 
contain  nearly  1,800,000  inhabitants,  and  from  the  important 
manufactories  carried  on  in  them,  they  form  from  this  point 
of  view  the  most  important  part  of  the  county.  The  work 
attempted  in  each  one  of  them  has  been  dealt  with  under  the 
head  of  each  town. 

The  rest  of  the  county,  forming  the  smaller  half  of  the  county 
in  respect  of  population,  is  administered  as  regards  technical 
instruction,  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Lancashire  County 
Council. 

The  report  of  the  director,  Mr.  J.  A.  Bennion,  for  the  year 
ending  September  1892,  to  which  I  am  greatly  indebted,  states 
that  the  population  of  the  administrative  county  of  Lancashire 
was  divided  (in  1891)  into  402,794,  the  inhabitants  of  14  non- 
county  boroughs,  1,062,034  in  98  local  boar<^  districts,  and 
302,636  in  28  rural  districts. 

In  my  district,  however,  there  are  only  five  non-county 
boroughs  (one  of  which  Warrington,*  has  been  already  dis- 
cussed) containing  180,000  inhabitants,  a  large  part  (about  nine- 
tenths)  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  local  board  districts,  and  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  rural  districts. 

The  important  agricultural  work  carried  on  by  the  county 
council,  with  the  Harris  Institute  at  Preston  for  its  centre,  lies, 
with  the  exception  of  that  carried  on  in  the  Ormskirk  district, 
almost  entirely  out  of  my  province. 

The  work,  then,  that  I  was  able  to  inquire  about  referred 
chiefly  to  the  classes  held  at  technical  institutions  in  the 
non-county  boroughs  and  the  chief  towns  of  the  local  board 
districts. 

The  Lancashire  County  Council*  in  dealing  with  the  large 
area  intrusted  to  them,  decided,  after  reserving  in  their  own 
hands  a  portion  of  the  residue  money  for  scholarships  and  other 
expenditure,  to  distribute  the  rest  among  the  non-county 
boroughs,  local  board  districts,  and  rural  districts.  The  rate  of 
distiibution  was  determined  by  taking  into  account  both  the 
population  and  the  rateable  value  of  each  district.  The  method 
on  which  this  is  said  to  have  been  calculated  was  as  follows  : 
the  numbers  representing  the  values  and  the  populations  were 
multiplied  together,  and  the  square  root  of  the  products  taken  ; 
and  then  the  total  sum  voted  was  divided  in  proportion  to  these 
resulta     On  the  whole  a  working  compromise  was  arrived  at 

*  See  page  16S^. 
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between  those  who  supported  the  conflicting  claims  of  popular 
tion  and  of  property.  Thus  the  money  available  was  placed 
(subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county  committee)  at  the  disposal 
of  16  non-county  boroughs,  98  local  board  districts,  and  28  rural 
districts. 

The  responsibility  of  ioitiative  was  thus  thrown  on  142  local 
committees,  and  of  course  the  sum  of  money  assigned  in  some 
instances  was  very  small :  thus,  in  1891,  47  districts  received 
sums  varying  from  201.  to  lOOL 

Opinions  were  frequently  expressed  to  me  in  the  county  that 
the  suras  granted  were  too  much  subdivided,  and  that  the  local 
committees  not  being  able  to  carry  out  any  large  scheme  with 
their  share,  still  felt  bound  to  spend  the  money,  whether  to 
good  purpose  or  not. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  non-county  boroughs  and  larger 
local  districts  I  found  very  good  work  being  done. 

From  this  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  in  assigning  areas 
for  the  administration  of  Secondary  Education,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  present  administrative  county  should  be  dealt  with  as  a 
whole,  and  that  it  will  be  inexpedient  for  the  county  authority 
to  delegate  its  initiative  to  small  rural  districts. 

In  making  these  grants  the  Lancashire  County  Council  did 
not,  as  has  been  done  in  some  other  councils,  require  any  local 
grant  to  be  raised  by  rate  or  subscrijition  to  meet  the  county 
grant. 

The  result  was  that  rates  in  aid  were  only  made  in  one  year 
by  six  non-county  boroughs,  and  by  eight  local  boards ;  the 
latter  contributing  only  200L  to  meet  a  county  contribution  of 
15,000?. 

There  is  not  then  any  sign  in  the  local  board  districts  that 
the  necessity  of  even  technical  education  is  appreciated,  and  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  claims  of  general  Secondary  Education 
would  be  more  widely  recognised  in  these  districts.  If  the 
county  authority,  therefore,  is  to  do  any  good,  it  must  be 
armed  with  compulsory  powers  to  require  a  local  contribution  to 
meet  any  grant  from  imperial  sources  to  secondary  schools. 

In  several  of  the  non-county  boroughs  technical  institutes 
ha  r<i  Veen  started  with  success :  I  have  already  alluded  to  the 
Mining  Institute  to  be  started  at  Wigan,  which  for  the  purposes 
of  education  ha^j  joined  the  county  ;*  to  the  technical  work 
at  Warrington,!  at  Leigh,  and  at  Widnes,  and  to  the  horologicaJ 
school  to  be  stai*ted  at  Prescot.t 

At  Southport  excellent  work  has  been  done  in  the  Victoria 
Science  aud  Art  School,  es])ecially  in  the  women's  department 
for  cookery,  dressmaking  and  laundry.  In  Middleton,  too, 
despite  its  stagnant  state  as  regards  Secondary  Education,  there 
was  considerable  work  being  done  in  evening  technical  classes. 
So  also  at  the  Higinbotham  Technical  School  at  Ashton. 

*  See  page  168.        f  See  page  169.        X  See  page  186. 
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At  the  riBing  town  of  Horwich;  an  excellent  technical  institute 
has  arisen,  and  is  supplying  the  needs  of  the  large  body  of 
railway  artisans  who  dwell  there,  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway  Company  having  taken  a  wise  and  generous  share  in  its 
support. 

In  almost  every  quarter  complaint  was  made  by  secretaries 
and  teachers  alike  that  the  students  are  not  sufficiently  educated 
to  take  in  the  technical  teaching.  If  a  clever  boy  or  girl  leaves 
school  as  soon  as  he  or  she  has  reached  the  exemption  standard, 
and  after  some  years  of  neglect,  then  finds  the  need  of  further 
education,  and  joins  a  technical  school,  what  had  been  already 
acquired  has  been  allowed  to  be  forgotten,  or  at  any  rate  requires 
to  be  gone  over  again  before  the  student  is  fit  to  hear  lectures 
or  to  take  notes. 

In  support  of  what  I  heard  in  many^  quarters  I  may  quote 
from  Mr.  Bennion's  Report,  p.  xxx. : — 

*'  Another  great  difficulty  has  been  the  want  of  the  necessary 
preliminary  instruction  to  enable  students  to  take  advantage  of 
technical  classes.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  protit  by  any  science 
or  technical  instruction  to  the  necessary  preliminary  training, 
and  this  has  been  sadly  deficient.  It  will  be  met  by  increased 
efficiency  and  raising  of  the  standard  of  exemption  in  the 
elementary  schools,  and  in  the  establishment  of  continuation 
schools  under  the  Education  Department ;  and,  lastly,  by  the 
establishment  of  secondary  schools,  which  will  complete  the  link 
in  the  existing  chain  of  instruction  provided.  The  greatest 
hindrance  found  to  progress  in  most  of  the  schools  is  the  want 
of  elementary  mathematics.  ." 

Out  of  the  sum  reserved  by  the  county  council  in  its  own  hands, 
large  grants  have  been  maiie  to  scholarships  and  exhibitions : — 

1.  Scholarships   of  60i.  a  year,  for  three  years,  tenable  at 

Owens  College,  Manchester,  University  College,  Liver- 
pool, or  some  other  institutes  for  higher  technical  or 
commercial  instruction.  About  half  of  these  are  awarded 
for  proficiency  in  science,  and  the  rest  for  proficiency  in 
art  or  commercial  subjects. 

2.  Exhibitions  of  lOL  for  the  same  subjects,  tenable  at  any 

college,  institute^  or  class  approved  by  the  committee 

The  number  competing  for  these  scholarships  and  exhib'tions 
has  been  very  small ;  in  1893  there  were  only  27  catididates  in 
science  for  14  scholarships,  and  4?4  candidates  in  science  for  100 
exhibitions.  In  art  the  com[)etition  was  better,  but  in  commer- 
cial subjects  there  were  only  J  5  candidates  for  six  scholarAips, 
and  47  candidates  for  25  exhibitions. 

The  county  council  have  not  been  able  to  see  their  way  to 
subsidize  technical  subjects  in  continuation  and  secondary 
schools.  In  this  they  have  differed  essentially  from  the  line 
adopted  by  the  Liverpool  Technical  Committee,*  who  have  from 
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the  first  given  capitation  grants  for  technical  work  to  the  day 
secondary  schools,  and  from  that  adopted  by  the  Manchester 
Technical  Committee,  in  making  grants  to  the  school  board  to 
promote  technical  work  in  continuation  schools,  and  to  the 
Manchester  Qrammar  School. 

This  refusal  to  recognise  secondary  schools  has  to  a  certain 
extent  been  prejudicial  to  the  county  scholarship  schemes.  {See 
Part  I.,  Section  VI.)  The  claims  of  grammar  schools,  such  as 
Ormskirk  and  Famworth,  have  been  pressed  on  the  committee 
without  success. 

One  reason  of  the  small  numbers  competing  for  the  scholarships 
and  exhibitions  appears  to  be  the  want  of  relation  between  the 
secondary  schoolmasters,  whether  of  endowed,  proprietary,  or 
boards  schools,  and  the  technical  committees.  It  is  the  school- 
masters and  mistresses  who  are  able  to  select  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  likely  to  make  suitable  technical  scholars,  and 
to  urge  both  child  and  parent  to  make  sacrifices  to  attain  the 
scholarship. 

In  refusing  to  recognise  the  claims  of  secondary  schools  to 
assistance  in  developing  technical  subjects,  the  technical 
committee  appear  to  be  cutting  off  the  supply  of  their  own 
candidates. 

We  have  here  to  distinguish  between  two  kinds  of  education, 
generally  mixed  up  together  and  put  under  the  one  head  of 
''Technical";  (1)  the  preliminary  training  of  head  and  hand 
and  eye,  to  fit  a  child  to  take  any  industry  that  may  afterwards 
be  chosen  for  it;  and  (2)  the  technological  training  in  the 
mdustry  itself.  The  first  part  is  certainly  part  of  Secondary 
Education,  and  to  ensure  its  being  properly  carried  out  in 
secondary  schools  would  appear  to  be  one  of  the  objects  for 
which  the  residue  money  was  granted. 

If  Secondary  Education  and  technical  education  can  now 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  committee,  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  for  a  re-coosideration  of  this  question  in  Lancashire, 
which  may  end  in  the  application  of  some  of  the  Excise  grant  to 
the  support  of  science  teaching  in  the  struggling  secondary 
schools  of  the  cooncy . 

Section  VI. 

Deficiency. 

To  estimate  the  deficiency  of  secondary  schools  in  a  given  Per-oentage  of 
district  it  is  necessary  to  know  first  the  per-centage  of  popula-  population 
tion — boys  and  girls — ^which  ought  to  be  receiving  Secondary  ^c^^^Jy 
Education,  and  then  to  determine  the  number  actually  under  Education, 
instruction. 

In  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  Report*  we  have  Dr. 
Farr'e  calculation  of  12  •  65  boys  per  1,000,  between  the  ages  of 

•  Vol.  I.,  page  98. 
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8  and  16,  requiring  Secondary  Education ;  we  have  Mr. 
Richmond's  independent  calculation  fixing  it  at  12  •  28 ;  and 
the  Commissioners'  conclusion,  fixing  the  number  of  boys  in 
iowTis  at  16  per  1,000,  and  in  counU^  districts  at  10  per  1,000, 
and  assigning  one-half  of  this  number  to  third  grade  schools. 

In  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1866,  we  have 
Dr.  Fitch's*  calculation  of  3  per  cent,  (including  boys  and 
girls),  and  Sir  Henry  Longley's  calculation,t  9  *  3  for  boys  per 
1,003,  and  5  '4  girls,  or  nearly  ]5  per  1,000  in  all  Dr.  Fitch 
has,  I  believe,  now  reduced  his  estimate  to  7  or  8  per  1,000 
boys  and  5  or  6  per  1,000  girls. 

We  may  therefore  take  12  per  1,000  as  a  fairly  moderate  basis, 
7  per  1,000  boys  and  5  per  1,000  girls. 

Several  elements,  however,  combine  to  make  it  hard  to 
ascertain  in  a  particular  district  the  number  under  instruction  : 
(1)  the  ctmstant  changes  in  the  existing  private  schools ; J  (2) 
the  liigher  gra'ie  scliools,  shall  they  be  considered  secondary  or 
not  ?  and  if  secondary,  are  the  ex-sevenths  only  to  be  counted, 
or  any  lower  standards  ?  In  my  calculations  I  have  counted 
only  the  ex-sevenths. 

To  asceitain  the  number  of  boys  in  existing  private  schools 
in  a  citv  like  Manchester  or  Liverpool  would  require  time  for 
a  house-to-house  visitation  and  powers  to  acquire  information. 
I  have,  however,  attempted  to  form  a  judgment  in  some  of  the 
smaller  boroughs. 

Per-centage  In   Rochdale,   for  instance,  where   I  was  assisted  by  a  con- 

SnTn^^"     ference  of  persons  representing  all  grades  of  education,  T  could 
towns.  not  make  out  more  than  2*5  per  1,000  boys  and  4  ]>er  1,000 

girls ;  in  Bury,  I  estimated  the  boys  and  girls  at  4  per  1,000 
each ;  in  Bolton,  I  do  not  think  either  boys  oi*  girls  would 
exceed  3  per  1,000  ;  in  Oldham,  at  present,  I  do  not  think  there 
are  1  per  1,000  of  either  boys  or  girls ;  when  the  Hulme  Schools 
are  opened  for  boys  cmd  girls,  it  may  rise  to  2  per  1,000  of 
each ;  in  Wigan  there  may  be  4  '  5  per  1,000  boys,  and  3  *  5  per 
1,000  girls ;  in  Ashton,  3  per  1,000  boys  and  2  per  1,000  girls. 

It  will  not  be  wise  to  press  these  figures ;  they  include  an 
allowance  in  each  case  for  undiscovered  private  schools,  but  the 
time  at  my  disposal  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  regard 
my  estimate  as  other  than  approximate ;  but  it  is  at  any  rate 
clear  tliat  in  the  county  boroughs  there  is  nothing  like  an 
approach  to  the  required  12  per  1,000. 

In  Liverpool  and  its  suburbs  there  are  about  700,000 
inhabitants ;  and  ia  this  district  there  are  about  2,000  l^oys  in 
the  endowed  and  proprietary  schools ;  there  are  also  about  40 
private  schools,  in  which  the  number  of  scholars  may  be  put 
down  to  average  not  more  than  25  ;  there  aro  less  than  200  boys 


*  See  page  116.       f  See  page  435.       %  See  page  234. 
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in  the  Brae  Street  Higher- Grade  School:  the  number,  then, 
including  the  boys  in  higher  OTade  schools,  and  including  also 
those  coming  into  Liverpool  rrom  outside  may  possibly  reach 
3,200,  but  it  will  not  reach  5  per  1,000  of  the  population  of  the 
aistrict.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  Liverpool  to  be  better  provided 
with  Secondary  Education  than  any  other  town  I  visited. 

It  may  be  assumed  from  ttds  that  the  Secondary  Education 
of  boys  in  our  cities  and  towns  will  not  reach  the  required  figure 
unless  some  radical  change  be  made  in  the  administration  of 
Secondary  Education. 

The  argument  is  all  the  stronger  if  the  outlying  district  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  boroughs,  and  not  within  them,  be 
considered. 

Take  Littleborough,  as  an  example,  a  town  of  over  10,000  l>eficiencj  m 
inhabitants,  about  3J  miles  N.E.  of  Rochdale,  without  a  school  ^^<^^"' 
in  the  place  above  the  elementary  schools,  for  either  boys  or 
girls  :  the  directory  gives  no  private  school,  and  the  intelligent 
master  of  the  Methodist  United  Free  Church  School,  to  whom  I 
was  referred  by  the  school  inspector,  was  unable  on  my  visit  to 
suggest  any  secondary  school  in  the  place  for  me  to  visit. 

Take  Horwich  again ;  a  town  of  12,800  or  thereabouts,  in 
1891,  and  considerably  more  by  1894,  which  has  sprung  into 
prominence  by  becoming  the  seat  of  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Railway  works,  situate  6  miles  W.N.W.  of  Bolton.  Here 
there  is  no  public  or  private  boys'  school  except  the  endowed 
board  school  of  Rivington  and  Blockrod,  distant  I4  miles,  which, 
as  I  have  shown  under  the  head  of  endowed  schools,  has  by 
raising  its  fees  done  all  it  could  to  keep  out  the  day  boys  from 
Horwich ;  of  private  schools  for  girls  th«re  may  be  one  or  two ; 
of  public  schools,  none. 

Take,  again,  Radcliffe,  with  its  20,000 ;  the  clerk  to  the  local 
board  writes  the  following  account : — "  There  is  only  one  small 
"  granimar  school  giving  Secondary  Education  in  this  district ; 
"  in  this  district  a  few  years  ago  there  were  only  about  twelve 
"  scholars.  And  two  ladies'  schools  which  have  only  very  few 
"  scholars  .  .  .  The  whole  of  the  children  are  compelled  to 
"  go  to  Buiy  or  Manchester."  Or,  Middleton,  with  its  21,000, 
where  there  are  no  girls*  schools  at  all,  and  only  an  ancient 
grammar  school  where  1  found  the  master  teaching  less  than  a 
dozen  boys. 

When  it  is  replied  that  the  Secondary  Education  can  be  safely 
left  to  the  private  schools,  and  that  the  private  schools  spring  up 
when  and  where  they  are  wanted  through  private  enterprise,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  private  individuals  select  such 
localities  as  are  pleasant  and  attractive,  and  where  boarders  are 
likely  to  come.  Thus  it  is  that  places  such  as  Southport  and 
Waterloo,  and  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey,  become  the 
"  happy  hunting  ground "  of  the  private  schoolmaster,  but 
places  such  as  those  I  have  mentioned,  where  smoke  and 
machinery  drive   away    residents,    and   Secondary    Education 
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becomes,  not  a  money-making  profession,  bat  a  missionary 
crusade,  are  left,  and  without  public  help,  are  likely  to  be  left 
unprovided  for  generations. 

In  some  places,  as  in  Middleton  and  in  Rochdale,  the  existence 
of  small  and  ineffective  endowments  seems  rather  a  curse  than 
a  blessing,  they  are  not  enough  to  do  any  gooi,  and  th^y  are 
just  enough  to  prevent  the  leading  inhabitants  from  forming  a 
company  and  giving  a  school  to  their  native  town. 

The  grammar  schools  in  the  smaller  towns  have  been  shown 
(Part  I.,  Section  71.)  to  offer  most  inadequate  provision  for  second 
grade  boys'  education  ;  while  the  girls,  who  in  old  times  used  to 
be  taught  with  the  boys  in  the  grammar  schools,  are  now 
almost  entirely  unprovided  for.  Ormskirk,  Leigh,  Prescot,  for 
example,  are  without  public  secondary  girls*  schools  of  any 
grade. 

There  should  at  least  be  a  second  grade  secondary  school  for 
boys  and  for  girls  in  every  town  of  10,000  inhabitants  in  South 
Lancashire,  and  in  districts  where  the  population  is  less  densely 
grouped  in  every  town  of  6,000. 

It  may  be  said,  way  not  send  the  children  by  rail  to  tho 
neighbouring  town. 

The  objections  are  (1)  the  expense  of  the  railway  contract 
ticket,  which  has  to  be  added  to  the  school  fees  and  is  an 
increase  without  any  corresponding  advantage,  (2)  the  wear 
and  tear  to  the  boy,  and  still  more  to  the  girl,  of  wasting  in  a 
railway  train  the  hours  that  should  be  given  to  air  and  exercise, 
(3)  the  increase  of  possibilities  of  evil  habits  being  acquired  on 
the  rail.  I  write  with  some  experience  of  the  disadvantages  of 
railway  travelling  for  day  scholars^  because,  at  least,  half  the 
boys  of  my  own  school  came  in  by  rail,  and  I  am  not  exagge- 
rating when  I  say,  that  almost  all  my  serious  difficulties  of 
discipline  arose  from  occurrences  in  trains  on  the  way  to  and 
from  school.  If  this  is  serious  for  boys,  it  is  still  more  serious 
for  girls,  and,  from  the  confidential  relations  which  existed 
between  myself  and  the  headmistresses  of  the  girls'  school  on 
the  same  foundation  as  my  own,  I  know  that  the  anxiety  as  to 
the  railway  travelling  was  equally  shared  by  them. 

First  grade  schools  cannot  exist  in  every  town — they  must 
be  planted  in  centres  and  male  to  work  the  neighbtmring 
districts — ^but  second  grade  schools  ought  to  be  in  walking 
distance  of  every  town  boy  or  girl. 

If  the  expense  of  two  establishments  witliin  a*  short  distance 
of  one  another  by  rail — ^as  Bury  and  Rochdale — be  raised  as  an 
objection,  it  should  be  considered,  that  if  the  sum  spent  in  rail- 
way fares  be  taken  into  account,  the  loss  of  working  on  two 
second  grade  schools  would  not  be  more  than  that  on  one. 

It  is  concluded  then — 

^1.)  That  the  provision  for  Secondary  £>lucation  in  South 
Lancashire  is  deficient  in  towns,  and  most  deficient  in 
the  non-county  boroughs  and  smaller  towns. 
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(2.)  That  the  deficiency  in  girls'  education  is  still  more  striking 
than  that  in  boys'  education. 

(3.)  That  private  enterprise  cannot  be  trusted  to  provide 
schools  where  wanted  in  unattractive  districts. 

(4.)  That  it  is  undesirable  for  boys,  and  especially  for  girls,  to 
travel  daily  distances  by  rail. 

(6.)  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  cheap  school  for  boys  and  a 
school  for  girls,  of  at  least  second  grade  standings 
ought  to  be  set  up  in  every  town  of  10,000  inhabitants 
in  thickly  populated  districts,  and  in  every  town  of 
6,000  where  the  district  is  less  thickly  populated. 

Section  VII. 
Examination  and  Inspection. 

Under  this  head,  I  propose  to  discuss  how  far  at  present  there 
is  sufficient  guarantee  given,  by  means  of  public  examination^ 
that  the  secondary  schools  are  in  a  fit  state. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  inspection  and  exami-  Need  of 
nation.  By  inspection  is  meant  the  supervision  of  the  whole  ii^pcction. 
working  of  the  school,  buildings,  apparatus,  staff,  time  table, 
curriculum,  and  expenditure  ;  by  examination,  the  ascertaining 
the  proficiency  of  a^regrate  forms  and  individual  students.  No 
provision  is  usually  made,  even  in  endowed  schools,  for  the 
former,  except  that  at  intervals  of  a  number  of  years,  the  school 
may  be  visited  by  an  Assistant  Charity  Commissioner.  Regular 
inspection  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  scheme  of  the  school  is 
to  be  carried  out ;  the  governors,  who  may  perhaps  occasionally 
visit  the  school,  have  not  the  technical  knowledge  to  make 
a  proper  inspection ;  and  again^  the  action  of  the  governors 
requires  to  be  as  much  open  to  inspection  as  that  of  the  head- 
master fimd  his  staff.  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  here  my  own 
experience  as  a  headmaster  of  an  endowed  school,  experience 
which  I  find  fully  confirmed  by  conversation  with  headmasters, 
in  Lancashire.  I  was  appointed  headmaster  in  1873^  and  it  was 
not  till  1888  that  I  was  inspected  by  anyone  ;  during  that  time 
I  might  have  violated  the  scheme  under  which  I  was  acting  in 
any  number  of  ways,  and  neither  my  governors  nor  the  Charity 
Commission  have  been  a  wit  the  wiser.  Fuither,  my  governing 
body  might  have  violated  the  scheme,  and  unless  the  violation 
appeared  in  the  accounts,  they  would  have  for  15  years  escaped 
detection.  It  is  true  that  clauses  in  schemes  are  often  unwork- 
able, but  then  they  should  be  amended,  not  ignored.  A  financial 
crisis  would,  doubtless,  produce  an  inquiry,  but,  in  a  school 
where  aU  outwardly  goes  smoothly,  there  is  no  security  at 
present  that  the  scheme  is  adhered  to.  As  a  governor  on 
several  endowed  school  trusts,  my  experience  is  that  no  one 
knovis  the  scheme,  not  even  the  clerks,  and  the  sense  of  an 
impending  audit,  not  of  moneys  only,  but  of  all  other  matters 
would  be  equally  salutary  to  governing  body  as  to  headmaster 
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Laneashire  would  seem  to  reqmre  annual  inspection  as  liiuch  as 
my  own  or  any  other  county.  And  again,  from  conversation 
with  the  headmasters  that  I  met  in  Lancashire,  and  from  my 
own  experience,  I  feel  sure  that  the  headmasters  would  welcome 
the  visit  of  an  inspector,  if  rightly  selected. 

In  many  cases  the  headmaster  is  cut  off  by  locality  from 
frequent  intercourse  with  other  headmajsters ;  there  are  many 
questions  ou;  which  he  cannot  consult  his  under-^masters ;  he 
would  benefit  greatly  by  a  two  or  three  days'  visit  from  an 
inspector. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  can  be  done  by  the  summer  examiner , 
but  the  examiner  usually  comes,  not  when  the  school  is  at  work, 
but  in  the  rush  of  an  examination  week,  and  further  the  examiner 
is  not  free  to  use  his  eyes  and  ears  during  the  day,  but  is 
usually  shut  up  in  his  bedroom  fighting  his  way  against  time 
through  piles  of  examination  papers. 

Already,  in  cases  where  county  councils  have  considered 
Secondary  Education  in  their  province,  a  step  has  been  made  in 
the  way  of  inspection  by  the  director  of  technical  education — 
in  Liverpool,  for  instance.  In  any  new  organisation  of  autho- 
rities it  is  desirable  that  the  county  or  provincial  authority 
should  have  a  power  of  inspection  of  all  schools  on  the  register. 

As  regards  examination,  adequate  provision  is  made  in  all 
endowed  schemes  for  an  annual  examination,  and  the  councils 
of  many  proprietary  schools  adopt  a  similar  course ;  but,  in  the 
case  of  most  private  schools,  and  of  some  proprietary  schools,  it 
is  held  to  be  sufficient  evidence  to  the  public  of  good  teachiug  if 
a  few  candidates  are  sent  up  to  a  public  examination. 

How  few  each  school  sends  up  may  be  seen  from  the  figures 
in  Appendix  C.  More  than  half  the  schools  appearing  in  the 
list  have  only  passed  either  one  pupil  or  two. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  last  30  years  these  public 
examinations  have  had  a  most  valuable  effect  on  middle  class 
schools  ;  a  flood  of  light  is  thrown  upon  the  teaching  by  the  first 
set  of  disastrous  failures,  and  the  private  schoolmasters  learn 
where  the  teaching  of  their  masters  is  deficient,  and  for  every 
reason  set  to  work  to  reme  Jy  results.  But  this  experience  is  by 
no  means  of  the  same  use  to  governors  or  masters  as  would  be 
gained  by  a  thorough  examination  of  the  school,  especially  that 
of  the'  lower  forms.  For  the  higher  schools,  a  combination  of  a 
certificate  and  school  examination  is  carried  out  by  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  «Toint  Board.  Manchester  Grammar  School, 
Liverpool  College,  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company's 
Schools,  and  Bury  Grammar  School  take  this  examination,  but 
the  system  is  too  expensive  for  the  smaller  schools.  The  Oxford 
delegacy  provide  a  similar  combination,  and  in  Lancashire 
separate  Oxford  centres  were  held  this  July  at  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  Schools,  Great  Crosby  Boys'  and  Girls',  and  at  private 
schools,  such  as  the  Waterloo  High  School  at  Blundell  Sands, 
and  Sandholme,  at   Waterloo.     In  the  absence  of  a  regular 
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inspector,  the  value  of  a  visit  for  a  week  by  an  university  man 
of  experience,  such  as  Mr.  A.  Sidgwick,  whom  I  found  at  Oreat 
Crosby,  is  of  incalculable  value. 

To  estimate  the  effect  of  these  examinations  in  the  schools,  I 
have  made  out  a  table,*  giving  the  results  of  the  schools  in  my 
district  in  the  Oxford  local  examinations  of  July  1894,  the 
Cambridge  local  examinaticois  of  December  1893,  and  the 
College  of  Preceptors  examinations  of  December  1893  and  June 
1894,  and  the  Joint  Board's  certificate  examination  in  July 
1894. 

The  schools  are  aiTanged  In  districts,  and  while  I  may  have 
overlooked  some  schools,  by  reason  of  their  sending  pupils  to 
centres  out  of  my  district,  or  by  the  nalnes  being  overlooked,  I 
believe  this  list  is  fairly  accurate. 

It  will  be  seen  that  18  endowed  schools,  6  proprietary  schools, 
45  private  schools,  and  1  higher  grade  school,  have  sent  in  boys 
for  one  or  more  of  these  four  examinations  in  the  year  1893-94, 
while  girls  have  been  sent  in  by  2  endowed,  8  proprietary, 
2  higher  grade,  and  by  97  private  schools;  of  these,  only 
28  boys'  schools  and  28  girls'  schools  have  passed  five  candidartes 
and  upwards,  and  in  all  728  boys  and  465  girls  passed.  It 
is  clear  from  these  figures  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
these  examinations  for  any  systematic  examination  of  sehools, 
even  if  allowance  is  made  for  failures,  the  number  of  boys 
entered  is  probably  under  1,100  and  the  girls  under  700, 
a  small  outcome  for  the  enormous  population  of  the  two 
hundreds. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  some  pupils  will  have  been  sent 
in  for  more  than  one  examination,  so  that  the  number  of 
individuals  will  be  somewhat  less  than  the  number  of  passes. 

It  is  only  in  the  case  of  schools  which  send  in  a  large 
per-centage  of  the  whole  school  (as,  for  instance,  Famworth 
Grammar  School,  Widnes,  where  30  boys  pass  out  of  a  school 
of  36)  that  these  results  are  a  complete  index  of  the  general 
education  given  in  the  school. 

We  have  then  to  fall  back  on  the  school  examination,  and  to 
consider  whether  the  governing  bodies  of  the  various  schools 
are  found  to  be  able  to  make  a  sufficient  examination.  On  this 
head  the  inquiries  I  made  in  Lancashire  confirmed  my  previous 
idea,  that,  in  iixe  case  of  small  grammar  schools,  either  the 
governors  make  their  own  appointment,  and  send  in  some  local 
man  to  make  a  moat  cursory  examination,  or  the  appointment 
is  left  to  the  headmafiter  to  do  the  best  he  can  with  a  very 
limited  sum ;  the  headmaster  then  gets  some  friend  to  do  the 
work,  who  probably  does  a  great  deal  more  work  than  the 
honorarium  would  pay  for  from  a  stranger,  but  who  acts 
entirely  under  the  headmaster,  and  is  not  exactly  an  ''  outside  " 
examiner. 

*  See  pag«  192. 
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One  headmaster  complained  to  me  that  in  some  years  the 
examiner  selected  by  the  governors  merely  walked  through  the 
school,  took  a  little  miscellaneous  vivd  voce,  and  never  s-ju  a 
paper.  It  is  very  likely  that  there  is  no  money  to  pay  the 
examiner.  I  have  known  cases  where  the  fee  has  had  to  come 
out  of  the  governors'  pockets ;  but  whether  the  finances  of  the 
school  are  good  or  bad,  it  is  of  national  importance  that  every 
school  receiving  endowed  or  public  money  should  be  examined. 
I  submit  that  the  expenses  of  examination,  as  of  inspection, 
ought  not  entirely  to  fall  on  the  revenues  of  the  endowed  school, 
but  that  while  such  examination  and  inspection  are,  on  the  one 
hand  compulsory,  on  the  other  they  should  be  to  some  extent 
paid  for  out  of  Imperial  taxes  or  county  rates. 

It  does  not  appear  desirable  to  establish  a  system  of  uniform 
Government  examination ;   the  relations  in  which  schools  are 
brought   to  the  universities   by  the   visits  to    the   schools  of 
university  examiners  has  been  already  dwelt  upon,  and  a  some- 
what   elastic    system    is   necessary   if    all  individuality  and 
originality  is  not  to  be  struck  out  of  the  ichoola     The   con- 
troUing  local  authority,  whether  county  or   provincial,  might 
provide  a   list   of  examining  bodies,  such  as   the  Oxford  and 
Oambridge  Joint  Board,  the  schools  examinations  of  Cambridge,. 
Oxford,  London,  and  Victoria,  and  the  College  of  Preceptors,  one 
of   which   the   governing  body  might   select   to   examine  the 
schools.      If  the   assistance  towards   examination  expenses  be 
limited  to  endowed  schools,  then  discretion  should  be  given  to 
extend  it  to  such  schools  as  the  Liverpool  Institute  and  College, 
and  the  Bolton  Church  Institute,  which  are  not  carried  on  in 
any  sense  for  private  profit,  or  to  classes  (a)  and  (6)  of  proprietary- 
schools.* 

The  reforms  needful  are,  therefore,  as  follows : — 

1.  That  all  schools  receiving  any  aid  from  endowments  or 

public  sources  should  be  open  to  inspection  at  any  time. 

2.  That,   after   a  certain   time^   all  schools   whatever    be 

required  to  be  registered  and  open  to  inspection. 

3.  That  the  inspectors  be  appointed  by  the  Central  Autho- 

rity in  London,  and  have  a  seat  on  the  county  or 
provincial  education  boards  of  their  districts. 

4.  That  each  county  or  provincial  education  board  make 

out  a  list  of  examining  bodies  out  of  which  the 
governing  body  of  the  particular  school  may  select 
one  to  conduct  the  annual  examination. 

5.  That  the  insi)ector  s  report  on  each  school  be  submitted 

to  the  county  or  provincial  council,  and  be  treated  by 
them  as  confidential  or  not  at  their  discretion. 

6.  That  the  examiner's  report  be   submitted  both   to  the 

provincial  or  county  council  and  to  the  governing  body, 
and    made   public    or  not  at  the  discretion   of  the 

governing  body. 

^— ^— ^— ■^— »—  ■^— -^  '  1 1   I II I .  *    ■  ■ 

*  See  page  228. 
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Section'  VIII. 
Government  of  Schools. 

In  the  course  of  my  visits,  I  specially  asked  the  opinion  of 
the  leading  educationaltsts,  in  each  place,  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  authorities  under  which  the  co-ordination  of  Secondary 
Education  could,  in  their  opinion,  be  best  carried  out. 

In  most  cases,  opinions  were  affected  by  the  quarter  from 
which  they  came;  members  and  secretaries  of  a  technical 
education  committee  accepted  it  almost  as  an  axiom  that 
Secondary  Education  must  follow  technical  education,  and  be 
worked  in  the  same  areas,  and  chiefly  by  members  of  the  county 
council ;  members  and  clerks  of  school  boards  enforced  the 
impossibility  of  drawing  the  line  between  Primary  and  Secondary- 
Education,  and  were  prepared  to  see*  all  education  under  a 
school  board  elected  (id  hoc ;  while  the  secondary  schoolmaster 
asked  for  a  large  area  and  a  board  of  experts. 

There  was  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  there  should  be   a  Central 
central  office  in  London,  if  possible  presided  over  by  a  Minister,  Authority, 
and  that  inspectors  should  be  nominated  by  the  Central  Autho- 
rity, and  all  regulations  as  to  registrations  issue  from  it. 

Under  this  Central  Authority,  it  was  agreed  that  ttiere  must 
be  (1)  a  county  or  provincial  authority,  and  (2)  a  governing 
body  for  each  endowed  school  council  or  committee  for  each 
proprietary  school  as  at  present. 

With  regard  to  the  area  to  be  placed  under  the  county  or  Area  of 
provincial  authority,  and  how  the  authority  was  to  be  con-  ^'^oSt* 
stituted,  not  only  did  the  opinions  expressed  to  me  vary,  but  in 
different  towns  I  myself  felt  inclined  to  give  different  answers 
to  my  own  questions. 

The  possible  areas  are  (1)  the  whole  county ;  (2)  the  whole 
county  with  the  exception  of  boroughs  over  500,000  inhabitants, 
i.6.,  practically,  without  Liverpool  and  Manchester ;  (3)  the  present 
area  of  county,  without  county  boroughs,  i,e.,  the  county  without 
the  boroughs  of  over  50,000  inhabitants. 

The  first  proposal,  which  has  the  approval  of  the  chief  autho- 
rities of  the  Lancashire  County  Council,  is  suggested  on  the 
analogy  of  the  county  fishery  and  county  lunacy  boards. 

The  county  boroughs,  scheduled  in  the  Act  of  1888,  are 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  twelve  other  towns ;  there  are  also 
Stockport,  which  is  mainly  in  Cheshire,  and  Warrington,  which 
now  hiflw  over  60,000  inhabitants. 

If  each  borough  council  were  to  be  represented,  say,  by  two 
members,  and  the  County  Council  of  Lancashire,  and  the  City 
Councils  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  in  proportion  to  their 
population,  the  county  council  elements  of  the  new  board  would 
be  in  itself  too  large  for  actual  work,  and  stiU  more  so  when 
enlarged,  as  it  is  expedient  it  should  be,  by  educational  experts, 
representatives  of  school  boards,  and  of  university  colleges,  in 
order  to  keep  touch  with  the  lowest  and  the  highest  grades  of 
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education,  and  with  the  teaching  profession ;  and  perhaps  also  by 
members  co-opted  as  specially  qualified.  The  experience  of 
those  who  have  worked  on  county  councils  is  that  the  executive 
work  tends  more  and  more  to  be  done  in  committee,  and  very 
often  by  a  few  members  forming  a  sub-committee.  If  the 
educational  board  consisted  of  anything  like  a  hundred  memberer, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  subdivide  it  into  committees  to  work 
special  districts,  and,  while  on  the  one  hand  there  would 
probably  cease  to  be  uniformity  in  policy  throughout  the  county, 
there  would  also  be  the  loss  of  the  spirit  of  emulation  and  local 
patriotism  which  would  have  arisen  from  recognising  the 
existing  county  counciLs. 

It  may  throw  some  light  on  this  question  to  consider  what 
has  been  the  effect  of  placing  technical  education  in  the  hands  of 
the  county  boroughs  in  'lAnoashire.  In  the  last  chapter  we 
have  seen  that  the  work  of  the  County  Council  of  Lancashire  has 
been  spread  over  local  board  districts  and  small  areas;  in  the. 
county  boroughs  it  has  usually  concentrated  itself  in  the 
gradual  amalgamation  of  existing  agencies  in  the  hands  of  the  . 
technical  committee,  and  the  formation  of  a  centcal  institute  by 
means  of  local  energy  and  patriotism.  In  Bolton,  in  Bury,  in 
Bochdale,  in  St.  Helens,  in  Bootle>  in  Oldham,  and  elsewhere  the 
work  of  the  technical  committee,  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
residue  money  was  granted,  has  been  admirable,  and  had  they 
been  mere  districts  of  a  county,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they 
would  have  produced  the  personal  energy  and  pecuniary  gene« 
rosity  which  has  shown  itself  in  almost  every  Laiicaahiie  county 
borough. 

From  this  it  may  fairly  be  argued  that  if  the  w<Hrk  of' 
Secondary  Education  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  boards  of  the 
same  area  a  similar  activity  will  be  shown. 

A  further  objection  to  a  very  large  area  is  that  the  work  will 
be  too  large  for  members  of  the  boards  who  cannot  give  their 
whole  time  to  the  work,  to  make  themselves  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  it  so  as  to  exercise  their  proper  influence.  Izi 
this  case  the  executive  will  practically  faU  into  the  hands  of  the 
permanent  officials,  and  if  so^  the  type  of  man  willing  to.  serve- 
on  the  board  will  gradually  degenerate.  The  best  type*  of  local 
councillor  refuses  to  be  a  mere  recording  machine. 

It  may  further  be  objected  that  this  proposal  either  involves 
the  separation  of  the  authorities  dealing  with  technical  and^ 
Secondary  Education  or  the  removal  of  the  administration^of 
technical  education  from  the  county  councils  to  the  one  county 
education  board. 

It  has  been  seen  in  the  section  on  Overlapping*  that  those ' 
towns  have  made  the  greatest  advances,  where,  as  in  Boltbti;  the. 
different    educational    bodies    have    had   influential    members'/ 
commcm  to  all,   and  that  the  chance  of   **  overlapping "  has 


*  See  Section  II. 
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climinished    in    proportion    as    (accidentally)    the    same    men 
influenced  different  grades  of  education. 

To  separate  technical  and  Secondary  Education  will  be  the 
greatest  possible  blow  to  co-ordination  and  harmonious  working. 

If,  again,  the  technical  work  is  to  be  taken  out  of  its  present 
hands,  we  have  to  consider  the  liabilities  which  the  existing 
authorities  have  incurred;  in  building  the  various  technical 
institutes^  either  the  town  councils  have  incurred  debt  or  they 
have  been  supported  by  large  voluntary  donations.  Are  we  to 
say  that  a  chairman  of  a  technical  committee,  who  has  not  only 
developed  a  large  and  useful  scheme  and  erected  a  model 
building,  but  has  out  of  his  own  pocket  provided  all  the 
machinery,  or  otherwise  endowed  the  building,  is  to  have  the 
development  of  the  scheme  taken  out  of  his  hands  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  county  board  ? 

In  either  case,  free  from  debt  or  not,  the  technical  institutes 
cannot  be  taken  out  of  local  hands. 

My  arguments  have  hitherto  been  founded^n  the  circumstances 
of  towns  of  less  size  than  the  giant  boroughs  of  Manchester  and 
Liverpool.  But  they  apply  with  greater  force  to  Manchester, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  size,  but  of  the  great  experiment  of 
its  Municipal  Technical  School,  the  importance  of  its  secondary 
schools,  and  the  rapid  development  of  its  Board  Secondary 
Organisation.  Whatever  difficulties  there  may  be  in  Manchester, 
it  must  be  for  a  Manchester  bo€u:d  to  unravel  them.  Liverpool, 
notwithstanding  its  size,  might  perhaps>  with  least  dislocation, 
as  some  of  my  informants  agreed,  be  handed  over  both  as  regards 
Secondary  and  Technical  Education  to  a  provincial  board ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  no  city  council  has  taken  the  same  part  in 
Secondary  Education  as  the  Liverpool  Conunittee ;  already  it  is 
controlling  the  large  secondary  day  schools ;  it  is  already 
showing  the  value  of  inspection  and  examinaticm ;  it  is 
beginning  to  do  the  work  of  Secondary  Education  weU,  and  is 
the  last  city  council  out  of  whose  hands  it  would  be  well  to  * 
take  it 

The  arguments  then  which  I  have  given  apply  against  both 
the  first  two  suggested  areas,  (1)  the  county  and  (2)  the  county . 
without  its  two  cities. 

It  is  left  to  consider  how  the  last  area  proposed,  that  co- 
incident with  present  counties  and  county  boroughs,  will  act  in 
South  Lancashire. 

In  discussing  the  towns  separately,  I.  have  shown  how  most 
of  the  towns  of  between  50,000  and  ^00,000  inhabitants  in 
Ls^ncaflhire  have  just  outside  their  boundaries  other  lesser  towns. 
U!hu3,  Bury  has  Ramsbottom  and  Heywood,  Oldham  has  Middle- 
ton,  Rochdale  haa  Spotland.  In  any  plan  for  dealing  with 
Secondary:  Education,  each  large  town  must  necessarily  be  a- 
centre  for  liigher  education  of  boys  and  girls  for  a  distriet  at  ^ 
le^t  as  populous  as  itself ;  while  Manchester  for  the  east  and 
Liverpool  for  the  west,  must  form  the  respective  centres  of  the  . 
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highest  education.  The  limit  fixed  for  the  county  borough, 
viz.,  a  town  of  50,000  inhabitants,  will  be  better  than  that  of 
100,000  which  has  been  suggested,  both  because  it  does  not 
raise  a  new  area,  foreign  to  the  Local  Oovemment  Act,  and 
because  it  will,  for  the  purposes  of  higher  Secondary  Education, 
cover  an  area  much  larger  than  its  own. 

To  avoid  the  appearance  of  theorising,  let  me  refer  back  to  the 
discussions  on  the  different  towns.  Of  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool I  have  just  spoken,  but  the  details  will  be  found  in  my 
special  reports.  Boroughs  which  have  shown  special  local 
energy,  either  on  the  town  council  or  other  orgauisations,  are 
Bolton,  Bootle,  Bury,  Oldham,  Kochdale,  and  St.  Helena  There 
are  others  in  which  it  might  be  argued  that  an  authority 
stepping  from  outside  would  have  more  chance  of  setting  up  a 
proper  system  of  Secondary  Education.  Li  Wigan,  for  instance, 
I  have  reported  the  state  of  the  grammar  school  as  unsatis- 
factory. In  Warrinffton  there  seems  to  be  no  effort  to  provide 
suitable  girls'  education.  It  must  however  be  remembered  that 
the  board  will  not  consist  entirely  of  the  county  or  borough 
council,  and  that  there  will  always  be  the  centwd  control  in 
London. 

What,  then,  appears  to  be  the  best  constitution  for  the  board, 
so  as  to  ensure  a<;tive  and  not  sleeping  members^  and  to  prevent 
the  dangei's  of  friction  and  overlapping  between  different  grades 
of  education  ? 

I  suggest  for  county  boroughs  a  council  of  not  more  than  20 ; 
one-half  to  consist  of  members  of  the  county  council  or  persons 
interested  in  education  nominated  by  them ;  the  other  half  to 
consist  of  the  chairman  and  one  other  member  of  the  school 
board,  two  representatives  of  the  managers  of  \  oluntary  schools, 
representative  of  the  council  of  Victoria  University,  and 
representative  to  be  chosen  by  all  the  secondary  teachers  on  the 
reg  ster,  and,  if  necessary,  co-opted  members  ;  £uid,  further,  the 
inspector  of  the  district  to  have  an  ea>officio  seat  on  the  board. 

In  order  that  the  governing  body  or  council  of  any  important 
school  in  the  borough  might  be  represented  on  the  board, 
the  board  should  be  instructed  to  co-opt  on  to  their  board  the 
chairman  or  any  governor  or  member  of  council  of  any  important 
school  in  the  district  up  to  a  certain  fixed  number. 

The  duties  of  this  board  would  be  (1)  the  carrying  out  of  the 
registration  of  teachers  and  schools,  under  regulations  made  by 
the  central  office ;  (2)  the  receiving  of  reports  from  the  inspector 
and  examiners  ;  (3)  t'  e  preparation  of  schemes  for  new  schools 
and  the  amending  of  existing  ones,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
central  council  in  London ;  (4)  to  issue  a  precept  for  rates,  to 
pay  current  expenses,  and,  if  necessary,  to  found  new  secondary 
schools ;  (5)  to  establish  a  system  of  scholarships  open  to  general 
competition  between  the  schools. 

Each  school  would  continue  to  be  managed  by  its  existing 
governing  body  or  council ;  any  proprietary  school  might  be  at 
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<mee  placed  under  the  board,  and  after  a  certain  number  of  years 
no  proprietary  school  would  be  allowed  to  exist  except  registered 
and  under  the  board.  The  same  regulations  would  apply  to 
private  as  to  proprietary  schools. 

If  it  be  thought  desirable  to  place  board  secondary  schools 
under  the  county  borough  education  board,  then  the  school  board 
would  be  the  '^  governing  board  "  of  the  board  secondary  school, 
and  the  county  board  would  have  a  right  of  inspection  and 
examination. 

Grants  in  aid  of  board  secondary  schools  would  come,  not 
through  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  but  from  the  Secondary 
Education  Council  in  London. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  county  bo€w:d  to  have  representa-  Governing 
tives  on  the  governing  body  of  every   endowed   school,  and  bodies, 
probably  the  councils  of  proprietary  schools  will  desire  to  have 
the  county  board  represented  on  their  bod}'. 

The  alteration  thus  necessitated  in  the  governing  body  of 
endowed  schools  will  give  an  opportunity  for  a  reconsideration 
of  the  usual  form  of  those  appointments. 

It  is  desirable  that  on  every  governing  body  the  represen- 
tative members  should  be  elected  by  as  many  different  bodies  as 
may  be  convenient.  In  the  older  schemes,  where  the  repre- 
sentative members  represented  one  or  at  most  two  bodies,  it  was 
quite  possible,  in  small  towns,  for  the  same  clique  to  command  a 
majority  on  each  of  the  bodies  sending  representatives,  so  that 
only  one  set  of  ideas  and  of  interests  were  represented.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  preponderance  of  one  set  ot  ideas  is 
necessarily  increased  at  each  vacancy  among  the  co-optative 
members ;  the  rating  majority  elect  a  co-optative  member  of  the 
same  opinions  as  themselves,  and  the  majority  at  future  elections 
is  ensured.  The  case  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  election  of 
aldermen  in  small  corporations,  where  a  particular  party  in  the 
town  may  secure  a  majority  for  years ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Cowley  Schools,  at  St.  Helens,  I  have  pointed  out  the  danger 
that  in  this  way  the  governing  body  may  soon  be  all  composed 
of  the  town  council 

The  number  of  the  co-optative  members  may  therefore  be 
reduced,  and  representatives  of  the  county  board  and  of  the 
educational  profession  introduced. 

In  conclusion  I  have  to  report  to  your  Commission  that  I  have  Conclusion 
received  the  most  ready  help  in  my  inquiries  from  the  mayois 
of  boroughs,  from  the  clerks  to  local  and  school  boards,  and 
from  the  directors  and  organising  secretaries  for  technical  educa- 
tion in  my  district.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  masters  and 
mistresses  of  endowed  and  higher  grade  schools  received  me 
cordially  and  gave  me  every  information.  The  principals  of 
proprietary  and  private  schools  were  as  a  rule  e(|ualiy  courteous 
as  soon  as  they  understood  the  nature  of  my  mission.  The  few 
cases,  however,  in  which  proprietary  Bchoolmistresses  and  private 
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schoolmasters  treated  me  with  scant  courtesy  were  sufficient 
to  show  the  desirability  of  compulsory  inspection. 

I  trust  that  the  Commissioners  will  kindly  attribute  the  niany 
deficiencies  which  will  appear  in  my  report  to  the  pressure  under 
which  it  has  been  compiled. 

I  am^  &c. 
(Signed)        F.  E.  KITCHENER 
September  15th,  1894. 

The  Secretary, 
Boyal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education. 
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Report  by  Mrs.  Kitohener  on  the  Hundreds  of 
Salford  and  West  Derby,  in  the  County  Palatine 
of  Lancaster. 


Sib, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  lay  before  you  such  information  as  I 
have  been  able  to  collect,  in  reply  to  the  various  questions  contained 
in  your  paper  of  **  Instructions/' 

The  fact  that  little  more  than  three  months  was  allowed  for 
l)oth  investigating  and  reporting  on  the  large  and  densely  popu- 
lated district43  contained  in  the  Hundreds  of  Salford  and  West 
Derby  will,  I  trust,  be  taken  as  some  excuse  for  the  incomplete- 
ness with  which  I  have  fulfilled  my  task. 

It  seemed  best,  in  view  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  at  my  dis- 
posal, to  choose  a  certain  number  of  towns  in  which  to  stay,  and 
to  endeavour  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  state  of  girls' 
education  in  these,  rather  than  to  divide  my  time  equally  between 
all  the  towns  in  my  district. 

Manchester,  Liverpool,  Rochdale,  Bury,  and  Bolton  were  the 
places  which  I  chose  for  this  purpose,  and  from  these  centres  I 
visited  nearly  all  the  places  in  my  district  in  which  girls'  schools 
of  any  importance  existed.  I  have  now  seen  all  the  endowed  and 
proprietary  schools  in  the  Salford  and  West  Derby  Hundreds,  in 
which  girls  are  being  taught,  and  have  visited  a  large  niunber  of 
private  schools  both  expensive  and  cheap;  besides  thi^t,  I  have 
seen,  with  two  exceptions,  all  the  higher  grade  board  schools  in 
which  ex-siandard  classes,  or  organised  science  schools,  exist,  as  well 
as  several  higher  grade  voluntary  schools.  In  view  of  the  great 
and  increasing  importance  of  these  schools,  and  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  nearly  all  in  the  experimental  stage,  it  seemed  right  to 
devote  a  large  proportion  of  my  time  to  becoming  acquainted 
with  them,  and  with  their  methods  in  different  towns. 

My  inquiries  have  left  me  with  a  sense  of  the  urgent  need  of 
some  educational  authority,  which  should  (1)  provide  secondary 
schools  for  girls  in  the  vast  areas  in  which  their  education  is  left 
to  chance,  in  the  shape  of  private  adventure  schools,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  the  need ;  and  (2)  which  should  organise 
existing  girls'  schools,  giving  to  each  its  due  place  and  limit  in 
one  consistent  system  of  education. 

I  have  also  been  profoundly  impressed  with  the  indimdual 
character  possessed  by  every  town  which  I  learnt  to  know ;  with 
its  inexplicable  differences  from  other  towns,  even  those  similar  in 
size  and  external  features,  and  with  the  importance  of  keeping 
this  individuality  ill  view,  in  any  educational  legislation,  and  leaving 
each  place  free  within  defined  limits,  to  adapt  the  principles  laid 
down  by  any  educational  authority  to  its  own  needs. 
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I  will  add  a  few  words  with  reference  to  the  arrangement  of 
mj  report.  « 

The  fact  that  I  was  appointed  to  supplement  the  information 
already  obtained  through  your  Assistaiit  Commissioner,  seemed  to 
point  to  my  keeping  very  closely  to  my  instruetions^  as  the  only  ; 

chance  of  not  repeating  what  you  had  already  been  told.  I  kept 
this  constantly  before  me  in  making  inquiries,  and  have  endea- 
Youred  to  do  the  same  in  writing  my  report  of  them. 

The  best   method    seemed    to  be    to    take   the   instructions  ^ 

seriatim,  and  to  make  each  section  the  heading  of  a  chapter  on  ^ 

the  questions  contained  in  it.  This  has  the  advantage  of  clear- 
ness, as  it  necessitates  grouping  under  these  heads  the  results  of 
my  inquiries  made  in  the  various  places  which  I  visited ;  but  it 
has  the  disadvantages  of  never  laying  before  you  in  any  sort  of 
order  the  facts  if^hich  led  to  these  results,  never  giving  you  the 
opportunity  of  judging  how  far  these  facts  justify  my  deductions^ 
never  helping  you  to  use  my  eyes  to  see  the  state  of  the  towns  on  I 

which  the  whole  of  the  report  depends. 

In  order  to  obviate  these  disadvantages  as  far  as  possible,  I 
have  written  a  short  account  of  the  more  important  towns  which 
I  have  visited,  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  provision  or  lack  of  j 

provision  of  secondary  girls'  schools  of  various  grades,  and  I  have  \ 

dwelt  on  their  salient  points  of  resemblance,  or  of  difference  to  ; 

other  towns,  in  this  respect.  I  have  put  these  accounts  in  a 
second  chapter,  and  refer  to  them  constantly  in  the  pages  of  my  j 

report.  '  . 
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§  I  Extent  and  Character  op  the  Demand  for 
Secondary  Education  for  Girls. 

(1.)  How  far  do  girls  from  Elementary  Schooh"^ 
(a.)  demand^  and 

(b.)  make  good  use  of  suck  education  as   is  at  present 
provided. 

The  first  part  of  this  question  is  very  difficult  to  answer^  because 
demand  has  ^o  many  meanings.  I  will  illustrate  from  my  inquiries ; 
in  many  towns,  as  Middleton  (population,  11,310) ;  Littleborough 
(population,  7,891)  ;  Hindley  and  Abram  (population,  2,638),  and 
others,  there  was  some  kind  of  grammar  or  other  school  for  boys, 
but  no  secondary  school  at  all  for  girls,  nothing  beyond  the  ele- 
mentary, with  possibly  one  or  two  private  ones  of  the  old  ^^  Dame 
School "  type.  In  such  places  it  was  said  that  both  parents  and 
girls  "  would  give  a  good  deal "  to  have  some  better  school  in 
which  the  girls  might  learn  French  and  **  maimers,"  and  spend 
their  time  from  13  to  14  or  15  years  of  age.  Now,  I  cannot 
judge  what  the  "  good  deal "  meant,  but  can  simply  infer  from 
facts,  that  it  did  not  mean  beetirring  themselves,  possibly  risking 
some  money,  and  getting  a  suitable  school  established ;  nor  did  it 
mean  sending  their  girls  to  a  school  three  or  four  miles  distant.. 
Their  girls  leave  schools  when  they  have  passed  the  Sixth  Stan- 
dard (tor  places  of  this  kind  rarely  boast  of  Seventh  Standards  in 
their  elementary  schools),  and  grow  up  ignorant  of  French, 
English,  history,  geography,  and  a  good  many  other  things,  and 
their  parents  continue  to  giumble. 

Probably,  this  sort  of  latent  and  ineffective  demand  exists  in 
most  of  the  towns  where  there  is  no  adequate  provision  for  girls 
Secondary  Education,  but  I  have  no  means  of  gauging  it,  and  must 
therefore  leave  it  out  of  the  question. 

I  can  only  report  on  demand  when  it  becomes  effective,  and  for 
this,  education  of  some  kind,  which  is  not  compulsory,  is  the  first 
necessity.  In  places  where  this  effective  demand  is  sliown  by 
eagerness  in  taking  advantage  of  whatever  secondary  education  is 
within  reach,  even  if  it  be  of  a  somewhat  unsuitable  character,  I 
think  one  may  fairly  infer  that  a  good  deal  of  latent  demand  idso 
existri,  which  would  become  effective  if  better  opportunities  for 
its  development  were  given. 

Owing  to  the  dearth  of  what  were  called  *'  third  grade  schools  *' 
in  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  school  boards  have  of  late 
years  stepped  into  the  breach,  and  have  endeavoured  to  supply 
the  want,  by  opening  classes  to  such  of  their  children  as  have 
passed  their  ''  standards,"  and  are  both  able  and  willing  to  remain 
at  school  for  one,  two,  or  even  (in  rare  cuses)  three  more  years- 
Manchester  and  Bolton  took  the  initiative,  as  far  as  my  district 
is  concerned,  in  1881 ;  their  example  was  followed  at  intervals 
by  Rochdale,  Oldham  and  Liverpool. 
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These  classei  are  held  in  the  elementary  school  buildings,  are 
taught  by  the  elementary  school  teachers,  sometimes  with  addi- 
tional assistance  in  special  subjects,  and  are  managed  by  the 
school  board,  but  they  are  independent  of  Her  Majesty's  school 
inspector,  and  receive  no  grants  from  Whitehall  They  cannot, 
nevertheless,  be  said  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  elementary 
education,  because  they  re-act  on  it  in  a  beneficial  manner. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  economy,  a  particular  school 
is  chosen  by  the  school  board  for  these  classes ;  if  a  new  school  is 
needed,  it  is  built  with  special  regard  to  their  requirements,  and  it 
is  called  the  **  higher  grade  board  school''  Sometimes  it  contains 
all  the  standards,  sometimes  the  lower  ones  are  eliminated ;  con- 
siderable latitude  is  now  allowed  by  the  Code,  both  in  "  class  '^ 
and  "  specific  "  subjects,  and  this  is  taken  full  advantage  of  in  the 
higher  grade  schook,  with  a  view  to  the  '^  ez-standi^  classes." 
Such  '*  specific "  subjects,  which  begin  in  Standard  V.,  are 
chosen,  as  will  form  part  of  the  instruction  in  these  classes. 
It  is  obviously  best  that  children  who  will  attend  the  more 
advanced  classes  should  join  the  higher  grade  school  early  enough 
to  take  its  Standard  Y.  work,  and  they  are  encouraged  to  do  so, 
but  a  good  njany  pass  all  their  standards  in  the  other  elementary 
schools,  and  only  attend  the  higher  grade  school  for  its  ex-standard 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  many  ^ildren  (more  than  half  those 
in  its  standards)  attend  this  school  because  its  somewhat  higher 
fees  make  it  more  select,  without  any  intention  of  going  further 
than  Standard  YII. ;  these  come  chiefly  from  the  well-off  classes, 
and  they  gain  the  reflex  advantage  of  the  higher  work,  hi  the 
more  libend  nature  of  their  elementary  education,  as  well  as  in 
the  greater  intelligence  of  their  teachers.  The  ex-standard 
classes  are  nearly  always  '^  mixed,"  boys  and  girls  working 
together,  for  economy  of  teaching  power — ^this,  too,  generally 
re-acts  on  the  standards  in  the  Ugher  grade  schools.  So  far  I 
have  dwelt  on  the  advantage  of  the  ex-standard  classes,  which 
are  considerable,  especially  in  places  where  they  represent  the 
only  education  worthy  of  the  name  beyond  the  elementary. 

The  disadvantages,  which  more  or  less  afiect  these  classes 
wherever  they  are  established,  are  attributable  to  the  undue  pre- 
ponderance of  scientific  subjects  forced  on  them,  through  their 
depending  for  their  very  existence  on  large  grants  from  the 
Science  and  Art  Department — ^they  are  serious  enough,  see 
account  o(  Bolton,  where  an  organised  science  school  is  described, 
and  p  265,  where  the  time  tables  of  several  are  given. 

These  disadvantages  are  considerably  greater  for  girls  than  for 
boys.  Chemistry,  applied  mathematics,  mechanical  and  geo- 
metrical drawing,  have  their  definite  value  in  a  good  many  trades ; 
besides  this,  they  lead  directly  to  the  further  and  more  practical 
study  of  these  and  kindred  subjects  in  technical  and  mechanics' 
institutes  ;  they  are  encouraged  and  subsidised  by  the  oflPer  of 
large  scholarships,  and  may  be  conciidered  as  leading,  though  by  a 
somewhat  circuitous  route,  to  the  top  of  the  technical  ladder— for 
boys  ;  but  for  girls,  they  lead  to  nothing  but  a  blind  alley. 
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The  incidental  difficulties  too,  such  as  the  hours  of  the 
examinations,  from  7  to  10  or  10.30  at  nighty  press  fnr  more  heavily 
on  girls  than  on  boys. 

All  these  things  being  considered,  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  the  girls  who  joined  these  classes  were  few  and  far  between. 
What  really  happens  is  that  they  form  about  one  third  of  the  first 

! rear's  course  (rather  more  than  this  proportion  in  Liverpool  and 
ess  in  Rochdsde)  but  almost  disappear  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
In  Liverpool  the  arrangements  are  rather  di£Perent  from  thrse  in 
other  towns ;  all  scientific  and   such   other  subjects  as  require 

SparatuB  are  taught  in  the  Central  Higher  Grade  School  in 
*ae  Street,  where  the  laboratory  and  lecture-moms  are  most 
perfectly  and  luxuriously  fitted  up^  but  a  good  many  other  lessons 
are  given  to  the  ex-standard  pupils  at  their  own  schools  ;  this 
necessitates  much  walking  through  the  streets,  and  it  was  thought 
thnt  the  girls  might  be  contented  with  the  instructions  they  could 
get  from  their  own  teachers  in  the  schools  where  they  had  passed 
their  standards.  They,  however,  were  dissatisfied  with  this 
arrangement,  and  a  petition  was  presented  from  six  schools, 
asking  that  they  might  have  the  same  advantages  as  the  boys. 
The  board  acceded  to  their  request,  and  when  I  visited  the 
Brae  Street  Schools  (which  was  during  the  summer  holidays)  I 
was  told  that  120  girls  had. put  down  their  names  as  desirous  of 
joining  the  organised  science  school,  and  were  expected  as  soon  as 
the  schools  began  work  again.^ 

AH  this  shows  a  most  satisfactory  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
girls,  as  far  aa  these  towns  and  ex-standard  classes  are  concerned, 
and  it  is  the  more  striking,  as  it  is  a  demand  for  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake  and  not  for  knowledge  that  wiU  be  practically  or 
conunercially  useful. 

But  when  we  leave  these  towns,  and  come  to  others,  where  the 
demand  is  shown  by  attendance  at  more  suitable  secondary  schools, 
we  are  met  by  a  less  encouraging  state  of  things,  I  will  take 
St.  Helens,  and  Bury,  as  typicsJ  places ;  where  there  are  no  ex- 
standard  classes  and  where  all  the  elementary  schools  are 
voluntary. 

St.  Helen's  see  page  331,  with  its  adjacent  small  towns  and  villages, 
has  a  population  of  about  100,000 ;  it  is  a  very  busy  manufacturing 

I)Iace,  the  centre  of  industries  of  many  kinds,  and  has  sprung  up 
ike  '^  Jack's  bean  stalk  "  in  the  fairy  tale  :  Child-labomr  is  largely 
used  in  many  of  its  **  works  "  :  the  children  are  allowed  to  become 
half-timers  when  they  ha^e  passed  the  Fourth  Standard  in  the 
elementary  schools,  and  to  leave  school  altogether,  when  they 
have  passed  Standard  V. :  this  total  exemption  is  used  to  such 
evil  purpose  that  there  are  not  150  children,  boys  and  girls' 
together,  in  the  Sixth  Standards  of  all  the  elementary  schools  of 
this  huge  place. 

There  is  one  endowed  school  for  ^rls,  where  a  good  and  sound 
educntion  is  given  for  i>/.  12^.  or  7/.  I65.  per  annum  according 

*  See  accoant  of  second  Tint,  p.  A84. 
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to  the  age  of  the  girl,  and  these  fees  Include  books,  stationery, 
everything  that  is  necessary.  The  school  has  been  at  work  since 
1882,  and  everyone  speaks  well  of  it,  but  it  has  only  93  girls,  and 
some  of  these  come  from  six  miles  off:  I  could  only  hear  of  one 
small  private  school,  and  that  was  a  preparatory  one ;  a  few  of 
the  rich  manufacturers  send  their  daugliters  to  a  distance,  hardly 
a  dozen  in  all.  Hence  the  effective  demand  for  girls'  Secondary 
Education  in  St  Helen's  is  less  than  one  per  thousand. 

Bury  is  a  town  of  much  the  same  size  as  St,  Helens,  but  it 
claims  to  provide  education  for  many  neighbouring  places,  and 
to  include  a  population  of  between  200,000,  and  300,000  in  what 
may  be  called  its  scholastic  area. 

It,  like  St  Helen's,  is  a  place  of  various  manufactures,  but  as 
it  has  been  prosperous  for  many  years,  it  contains  a  far  larger 
proportion  of  tradesmen  and  other  middle  class  inhabitants. 
It  has  no  school  board,  and  a  good  many  of  its  voluntary  schools 
are  in  a  somewhat  struggling  condition,  but  they  all  have  a 
Sixth  Standard,  and  a  few  can  even  boast  of  a  small  Standard  VII, 

Its  most  important  girls'  school  is  a  good  proprietary  one 
subscribed  for  and  govemed  by  wealthy  Bury  people,  both  men 
and  women  being  on  its  committee  of  management ;  this  waa 
-established  in  1884,  and  has  ^adually  increased  till  it  has  114 
pupils,  eight  of  whom  are  little  boys;  its  fees  are  12/.  125,  for  the 
older  girls,  and  less  for  the  little  ones.  There  are  also  3  or  4 
private  schools,  with  considerably  lower  fees ;  these  are  of  varying 
degrees  of  effciency,  and  the  only  one  which  can  fairly  claim  to 
give  Secondary  Education  has  40  girls  ;  besides  these,  there  is  a  so- 
called  higher  grade  school,  belonging  to  a  Roman  Catholic  convent 
and  taught  by  its  nuns  ;  this  is  attended  by  a  good  many  giils  of 
the  lower-middle  class,  Protestants  as  well  as  Romanists,  ana  about 
80  stay  on  after  Standard  VII.,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  preparing 
to  be  elementary  teachers. 

This  gives  176  girls,  who  are* receiving  Secondary  Education,  in 
a  place   which  has  has  99,540   in  its  own  parish,  and  which^ 
according  to  the  statement  of  one  of  its  principal  inhabitants  made, 
at  a  large  public  meeting,  is  the  educational  centre  for  the  children 
of  nearly  300,000  people.     It  seems  probable  that  this  gentleman 
forgot  that  the  term  *'  children  "  applies  to  girls  as  wefl  as  boys. , 
In  Bpite  of  this,  which  seems  unsatisfactory  enough,  Bury  is  far , 
from  being  ,in  the  same  hopeless  sort  of  educational  condition  as  . 
St,  Helens:  there,  I  looked  in  vain  for  any  signs  of  even  latent,, 
demand  for  better  things;  its  evening  classes,  intended  expressly 
for    girls,    such    as   those   on   domestic   economy,   cookery  and 


were  unable  to  follow  the  simplest  calculations  :  presumably,  they  . 
had  also  forgotten  how  to  sew.     In  Bury,  on  the  contrary,  Oxfora  * 
extension  lectures  have  been  held  for  several  years,  both  aftemooi^^ 
and  evening;  there   are   evening   classes   in   many   subjects,   in 
<)onnexiou  with  the  institiite,  and  all  are  well  attended  by  both 
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women  and  girls.  The  fees  at  the  high  school  are  prohibitive  to 
many  people,  but  the  other  schools,  such  as  they  are,  are  well 
attended,  and  the  fact  that  more  than  half  the  pupils  at  the  higher 
grade  convent  school  are  Protestants,  is  significan.t.  There  is 
evidently  demand,  which  only  lacks  opportunity  to  become  effective, 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that  a  good  •* third  grade"  school  with 
fees  not  exceeding  5/.  per  annum,  which  gave  a  sound  commercial 
education  up  to  14  or  15  years  of  age,  would  be  warmly  welcomed 
and  speedily  filled. 

There  is  one  curious  fact,  about  this  question  of  demand  for 
Secondary  Education  on  the  part  of  girls :  the  way  in  which 
they  take  advantage  of  the  unsuitable  teaching  of  the  organized 
science  classes  when  nothing  else  can  be  had,  made  me  expect  to 
meet  with  still  greater  eagerness,  when  suitable  education  w  as  offered, 
but  all  the  evidence  I  received  went  to  show  the  contrary.  Of 
course  the  fact  that  the  fees  are  higher  in  the  regular  secondary 
schools  has  to  be  allowed  for,  but  the  comfortable  looking  homes 
from  which  many  of  the  girls  come,  their  dress  and  whole  appear- 
ance forbids  the  acceptance  of  this  as  the  whole  explanation. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  standard  of  teaching 
in  the  elementary  schools  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  matter ;  where 
this  is  high,  the  demand  shows  itseU  in  many  ways,  girls  press  into 
every  sort  of  education  offered  to  them,  secondary  schools  and 
higher  grade  ex-standard  classes,  technical  and  manual  instruc- 
tion classes,  university  extensions  lectures,  all  have  good  and 
intelligent  pupils.  Nor  is  this  intellectual  keenness  confined 
to  any  special  class ;  where  it  exists  at  aU,  it  pervades  all  classes, 
the  richer  women  go  in  the  day-time,  the  poor  are  not  kept  away 
from  the  evening  classes  by  long  days  of  work  in  shops,  schools, 
or  even  in  factories :  where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  elementary 
schools  are  struggling  and  the  age  of  exemption  low,  we  see  a 
state  of  things,  of  which  St.  Helen's  is  an  example  at  its  worst, 
where  the  effectual  demand  for  even  efficient  primary  education' 
has  yet  to  be  created.  ^ 

TTiis  explanation  accouvits  for  the  welcome  always  given  to 
-ex-standard  instruction ;  for  the  very  existence  of  these  classes 
proves  a  specially  high  standard  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Wlien,  therefore,  a  town  shows  no  satisfactory  demand  for 
Secondary  Education,  the  thing  to  be  done  is  not  to  multiply  cheap 
schools,  or  to  offer  attractive  lectures  on  every  imaginable  subject, 
further  popularised  by  a  lavish  magic  lantern  display,  but  to  loob 
to  the  state  of  the  elementary  schools. 

(b.)  Hoxo  far  do  girls  from  elementary  schools  make  good  use  of 
such  education  as  is  at  present  provided  f — I  take  this  question  to 
mean,  how  far  are  such  girls  intellectually  Jit  for  such  secondary  ^ 

schools  as  are  within  their  reach  ?   This,  again,  depends  very  mucn  j 

on  the  sort  of  elementary  school  a  girl  has  attended,  and  tlie  dif<- 
ference  between  their  '^  sorts "  is  truly  marvellous,  not  only  as 
between  one  town  and  another,  but  also  as  between  individual 
schools  in  the  same  town ;   for  instance,  the  heild-mistrees  of  a 
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secondary  school^  situated  in  a  very  large  and  densely  populated 
town,  and  who  haa  one  fifth  oF  her  pupils  from  elementary  schools,  ^ 
told  me  that  she  placed  girls  who  came  from  one  special  school  in 
the  fourth  class,  but  that  girls  of  the  same  age  having  passed  the 
same  standards^  coming  from  any  of  the  other  schools,  had  to  begin 
at  the  bottom,  in  her  first  class, — and  yet  these  schools  were  every 
one  of  them  examined  annually  by  Her  Majesty's  school  inspector. 
It  was,  therefore,  natural  that  the  answers  I  received  on  the 
question  of  fitness  should  differ  somewhat  in  the  different  towns 
which  I  visited,  but  on  the  whole  they  were  satisfactory,  and  I 
was  able  to  collect  a  good  deal  of  evidence. 

I  discussed  the  question  with  35  head  and  three  assistant  mis- 
tresses ;  nearly  all  expressed  their  opinion  that  girls  who  came 
before  they  were  11  were  the  most  satisfactory,  before  12  there 
was  no  special  difficulty,  but  that  a  girl  of  average  ability,  who 
had  passed  all  her  standards,  had  too  many  new  subjects  to  b^in 
and  was  rarely  receptive;  a  clever  girl  who  came  on  with  a 
scholarship  was  eagerly  welcomed  at  13  or  even  older.  Four  or 
five  of  my  informants  spoke  strongly  of  bad  methods  of  teaching 
in  elementary  schools,  and  the  consequent  dulness  of  girls  who 
came  from  them,  but  all  the  headmistresses  without  exception 
said  they  were  far  better  prepared  than  those  who  came  from 
the  cheap  private  schools.  In  no  case  did  a  headmistress 
express  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  morals  or  manners  of  girls 
from  elementary  schools,  though  one  or  two  said  they  were 
apathetic  and  "  too  quiet "  when  first  they  came,  but  added  that 
this  soon  wore  off.  I  specially  inquired  of  the  mistresses  of  the 
schools  with  large  per-centages  of  elementary  girls,  whether  there 
was  any  trouble  from  copying,  or  coarse  expressions,  or  provincial 
accent,  but  always  heard  there  was  none. 

Several  private  school  mistresses  who  charged  somewhat  high  fees 
had  never  had  girls  from  an  elementary  school,  but  only  one  lady 
said  she  should  object  to  their  admittance,  while  others  spoke  of 
f  scholarship  winners  being  allowed  to  hold  the  scholarships  at  their 

schools  as  one  of  the  privileges  which  they  hoped  would  be  granted 
to  ^'  registered  *'  private  schools  in  the  future. 

Opinions  differed  as  to  the  average  standard  of  elementary 
scholars  in  special  subjects.  All  agreed  that  arithmetic  was  their 
best  subject,  but  some  headmistresses  complained  of  the  "  style  "  of 
their  work ;  the  mathematical  mistress  at  one  school  was  very 
strong  on  this  point,  she  said  the  girls  sprawled  the  working  of 
their  sunis  all  about  the  paper  and  eared  about  nothing  but 
getting  the  correct  answers ;  she  also  complained  of  their  dulness 
in  sums  which  required  a  little  common  sense  reasoning,  and  said 
that  when  they  had  brought  out  the  cost  of  papering  a  room  at 
several  hundred  pounds  it  was  impossible  to  make  them  see  t^e 
absurdity  of  the  mistake  ;  it  seemed  as  if  their  school  lessons  had  no 
relation  to  their  daily  life. 

Miss  Day,  of  Manchester  High  School,  and  Mi^s  Coombe  of 
the  Liverpool   Institute,  were  the  two  headmistresses  with  the 
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largest  experience  of  elementary  pupils  in  my  district,  Miss  Day 
Jbaving  more  than  100,  and  Miss  Oombe  about  70. 
•  Miss  Day  finds  the  arithmetic  about  on  a  par  with  that  of  ber 
awn  girls ;  the  grammar  less  good,  though  by  no  nseans  worthless ; 
writing  and  making  figures  quick  and  clear,  but  the  reading  very 
bad.  .  Other  mistresses  spoke  of  this  in  terms  of  unmeasured 
oreprobation,  one  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  child  who  had  learnt 
;to  read  in  an  elementary  school  could  possibly  be  made  to  read  aloud 
even  passably  ;  all  agreed  in  calling  it  the  worst  taught  of  any  ele- 
mentary subject,  the  emphasis  and  intonation  being  bad^  joinedto 
a  carelessness  about  small  words  which  was  most  difficult  to  cure, 
and  which  proceeded  from  a  total  want  of  interest  in  the 
subject-matter  of  the  reading. 

Miss  Coombe  spoke  in  the  same  strain,  specially  praising  the 
quickness  in  mental  arithmetic  of  the  dementary  girls  at  the  Liver- 
pool Institute.  For  the  rest,  both  ladies  agreed  that  though  they 
did  not  know  a  word  of  English  history,  geoffraphy,  or  French,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  give  them  special  instruction  in  these  subjeeto, 
provided  their  numbers  were  sufficiently  large,  ns  the  better  sfirls 
were  so  anxious  to  get  on  that  they  picked  them  up  quickly.  They 
said  that ''  object  lessons,"  easy  lessons  in  botany,  and  everytiuog 
likely  to  stimulate  intelligence  and  observation  were  even  move 
important  than  instruction  in  special  subjects. 

Miss  Coombe  spoke  very  highly  of  the  elementary  girls  who 
had  come  to  her  with  scholarships,  and  pointed  them  out  to  me  ; 
they  were  certainly  among  the  most  interesting  and  pleasant 
looking  of  all  the  girls  in  the  schooL 

Miss  Day  gave  a  brilliant  account  of  the  scholars  who  used  to 
come  to  her,  some  of  whom  ha. I  paid  their  way  at  Owens  and 
Girton  by  their  successes.  Unfortunately  these  have  ceased  for 
the  last  10  years. 

The  above  must,  I  think,  be  considered  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  fitness  of  elementary  girls  to  take  advantage 
of  high  school  education.  It  should,  however,  be  noticed  that 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  girls  imder  discussion  came  from 
the  industrial  classes ;  indeed  the  presumption  is  to  the  contrary, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  few  holders  of  scholarships,  as  the  fees 
of  almost  all  the  schools  which  I  visited  woulil  have  been 
prohibitive  to  even  the  well  off  among  those  who  earn  weekly 
wages.  ^.*v 

(2.)  Li  ichat  respectSy  both  of  number  and  kindy  is  the  j)resent 
stLpply  of  Secondary  Schools  for  girls  of  all  classes 
deficient  ?  How  does  it  compare  with  that  described  by 
the  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners  (1864-68)  ? 

In  readings  the  Blue  Books  of  the  1864rT-68  Commission  with 
their  melancholy  account  of  county  after  county  in  which  all  the 
girls  schools  from  the  higliest  to  the  lowest  were  spending  their 
days,  and  the  min  Is  of  their  pupils,  in  handing  on  to  yet  another 
generation  the  frivolous  and  mischievous  traditions  of  the  last; 
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when  even  the  most  enlightened  headmiBtresses  wrote  their 
regrets  at  being  obliged  to  see  the  children  entrusted  to  their 
charge  waste  nine  hours  a  week  on  music,  regardless  of  whether 
they  had  sufficient  musical  ability  to  give  themselves  or  their 
friends  the  faintest  pleasure  as  the  result ;  when  it  was  seriously 
doubted  whether  a  girl's  brains  were  able  to  grapple  with  tho 
difficulties  of  vulgar  fractions,  and  when  it  was  generally  con* 
sidered  that  her  physical  and  moral  delicacy  was  so  frail,  that 
botii  would  be  injured  by  a  written  examination  to  be  looked 
over  by  a  strange  man ;  in  reading  nil  this,  and  much  more  to  the 
same  effect,  one's  first  feeling  is  one  of  unmixed  and  thankful 
satisfaction. 

.  Bad  schools  still  exist,  but  they  are  driven  into  holes  and 
comers,  instead  of  boasting  of  thmr  shame.  We  have  endowed 
schools  for  girls,  as  good  as  those  for  their  brothers ;  we  have  35 
prosperous  high  schools,  belonging  to  a  single  company,  managed 
by  a  council  composed  of  both  men  and  women,  who  bring 
enthusiasm  and  experience  to  the  task,  and  in  these  schools  alone 
7^111  girls  are  receiving  an  excellent  education.  Other  com- 
panies, of  which  the  Church  School  Company  is  the  largest,  have 
followed  their  example,  while  in  many  towns  wealthy  people  have 
joined  to  establish  one  much-needed  high  school  in  their  own 
locality ;  so  that  there  is  a  net-work  of  day  schools  all  over  the 
country,  with  the  immense  advantage,  as  they  are  proprietary,  of 
their  being  permanently  established.  There  are  also  many 
private  day-schools  founded  on  the  same  lines,  and  hardly,  if  at 
all,  inferior  to  these,  in  the  character  of  the  education  given  in 
them. 

Public  examinations,  so  often,  and  on  the  whole,  so  timidly 
discussed  in  the  pages  of  the  Blue  Books,  have  long  been  open  to 
girls,  and  the  healthy  competition  with  boys'  work,  with  the 
attendant  assimilation  of  the  curriculum  of  boys'  schools  has  done 
much  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  work  in  girls'  schools,  from  the 
lowest  classes  to  the  top.  This  has  been  specially  useful  in  the 
case  of  private  schools  in  country  districts  which  still  suffer  from 
the  isolation  of  their  mistresses,  though  to  a  less  extent  than  in 
the  days  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission. 

The  oldest  universities  have  opened  their  doors,  (though  not 
quite  wide),  to  women,  while  new  universities,  offering  the  same 
advantages  to  them  as  to  men,  have  sprung  up  as  centres  of 
learning  and  culture  in  the  busy  stir  of  the  great  manufacturing 
cities;  these  and  other  agencies  have  done  even  more  than  was 
prophesied  by  the  Commissioners  from  '^the  opportunity  of 
higher  liberal  education"  for  the  teachers  in  girls'  schools. 
Indeed,  the  whole  race  of  assistant  mistresses  is  so  changed  that 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  many  are  sisters  and  daughters  of 
the  ignorant  and  oppressed  women  on  whom  so  much  slightly 
contemptuous  pity  was  bestowed  less  than  30  years  ago. 

If,  however,  one  turns  to  Mr  Bryoe's  report  of  Lancashire, 
and  takes  his  division  of  ^Is  schools  (Vol.  IX.  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission^   page   793)   into  ''the  cheap  day-school    and  the 
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"  genteel  school  in  which,  although  day-scholars  are  not  excluded^ 
*'  the  chief  object  of  the  mistress  is  to  procure  boarders/'  one  finds 
that  the  satisfaction  has  to  be  pretty  much  confined  to  what  he 
calls  "  the  genteel  school/'  and  which  I  baye  incidentally  described 
in  the  chapter  on  ^'  Relations  of  Secondary  Education  to  Life 
Career/'  under  the  head  of  JPrivate  Schools  charging  High  Fees.* 
— The  improvement  in  these,  with  which  I  will  couple  the  high 
schools  and  large  day-schools  (which  were  practically  non- 
existent 25  years  ago),  as  compared  with  the  descriptions  of 
CTcry  one  of  the  reports  contained  in  the  *^  Public  Schools 
Inquiry  "  Blue  Books,  is  really  marvellous ;  far  greater,  I  should 
think,  than  was  contemplated  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry.  The 
boarding  schools,  now  as  then,  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  more 
lucrative  portion  of  their  pupils,  but  it  is  found  that  a  certain 
number  of  day-girls  brings  in  a  wholesome  whilF  of  outer  life. 
These  Mchools  are  usually  situated,  either  in  the  suburbs  of 
large  towns,  or  quite  away  from  them  in  places  recommended  by 
their  healthiness,  as  Southport,  which  may  well  be  called  the 
**  Brighton  of  Lancashire  " ;  one  part  of  it  seems  made  of  nothing 
bat  schools,  judging  from  the  brass  plates.  Thanks  to  these,  1 
was  able  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  buildings  of  numbers  which 
I  was  unable  to  visit.  They  are  generally  large  private  houses, 
standing  in  their  own  grounds  and  looking  well  adapted  for  their 

{urpofle,  though  few  seem  to  have  been  built  expressly  as  schools, 
n  those  which  I  went  over,  the  rooms  were  large  and  airy, 
the  bedrooms  comfortable  though  very  simply  furnished,  and  in 
none  did  there  seem  too  many  beds  for  health  ;  if  the  numbers 
were  large,  there  was  often  a  difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable 
assembly  room ;  in  some  cases,  the  entrance  hall  has  been  success- 
fully arranged  for  this  purpose ;  in  one  instance  the  wide 
staircase  was  also  pressed  into  the  service,  and  the  girls  rose, 
tier  after  tier,  on  the  different  steps. 

In  boarding  schools,  the  provision  for  games  and  exercise  of 
various  kinds  is  usually  sufficient,  but  some  of  the  purely  day- 
schools,  especially  if  they  are  in  a  town,  are  sadly  wanting  in  this 
respect.  One  or  two  schools  boast  of  a  private  golf  link,  all  have 
tennis  courts ;  in  some  places  the  barn  or  stables  of  the  former 
occupants  have  been  turned  into  excellent  gymnasiums  or  play- 
rooms for  wet  weather.  One  school  which  I  visited  in  Southport 
has  a  boating  club  with  an  annual  regatta,  and  a  champion  cup 
for  the  best  rowing ;  a  tennis  club  with  champion  belt  won  at 
the  summer  tournament;  and  a  hockey  club  is  just  established  to 
ensure  interest  in  winter  games.  This  is  evidently  a  most 
popular  school,  and  the  long  list  of  examination  honours  shows 
that  the  lessons  are  by  no  means  sacrificed  to  the  games. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  zest  with  which  some  of  th^ 
younger  mistresses  entered  into  the  play ;  on  inquiry,  I  usually 
tound  that  they  had  been  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  HoUoway. 
Several  headmistresses  spoke  of  the  value  of  this  phase  of  uni- 
versity training  for   teachers   in  secondary  schools.      One,  who 

*  See  page  297. 
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bad  been  the  principal  of  a  rather  old-fashioned  school  for  many 

Tear^,  told  me   how  a  bright  young  mistress  from  Newnham  had 

brought  new  life  info  the  place,  ^  I  always   wanted  my  girk  to 

**  hare  real  games,  and  play  them  with  spirit ;  but  somehow  thej 

*'  never  seemed  to   care  for  anything  I  proposed ;  just    a  few 

*^  played   tennis,  and  that  was  all,  but  since  Miss  X;  came,  we 

**  have  cricket,  in  which  they  all  join,  and   next  year  they  are  to 

-'^  play  matches   against   other  schools.     The  tennis   has   become 

**  quite  a  different  thing  ;  they  even  play  hockey  in  tho  winter, 

*'  and  I  thought  it  dreadfully  rough  at  first,"  the  old  lady  saiiJ, 

**  but  they  enjoy  it,  and  no  one  has  been  hurt,  so  I  suppose  it  is 

"  all  yight ;  all  the  games  are  managed  by  a  committee  of  girls, 

'"  chosen  by  the  rest  ot  the  school,  so  I  hope  the  games  would  go 

•'  on,  eten  if    we  lost  Miss  X. ;    the  girls*  work   is  as   much 

•'^  improved  as  their  play,"     I  quote  this  as  a  strong  evidence  of 

•the  alteration  in  public  opinion,  for  this  school  is  one  of  the  least 

affected  by  modem  ways   of  any  which  I  visited,  and  I  have  no 

doubt  that  if  it  existed   at   the   time   uf  the   ^Schools   Inquiry 

Commission ''  it  would  have  been  fairly  described  as  one  in  which 

^*  girls  suffer  very  much  from  the  want  of  gooo  games.    A  girl 

'•*  of  16  Ivjoks  upon  the  skipping  rope  and  similar  diversions  very 

t^  much  as  a  boy  of  16  looks  upon  marbles.     Hence  at  a  day- 

''  scl^ool   there  is   hardly   anything  that  can   be  called   genuine 

''  hearty  play  ;  and  a  boarding  school  has  to  fall  back  upon  the 

•"  dreary  two-and-two  walk  along  the  dusty  highway,  or  the  dull 

"  suburban  street."     Vol.  IX.,  page  818. 

The  education  is  quite  as  much  altered  as  the  recreation ;  after 

the  above  comparison  it  is  difficult  to  put  the  case  more  strongly. 

The  former  state  of  things  all  over  England  is  summed  up  by 

the  Commissioners  in  vol.  I,,  page  548,     **  It  cannot  be  denied 

"  that  the  picture  brought  before  us  of  the  slate  of  middle-class 

female  education  is,  on  the  whole,  unfavourable. 

The  general  deficiency  in  girls'  education  is  stated  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  and  with  entire  agreement,  with  whatever 
*'  difference  of  words,  by  many  witnesses  of  authority.  Want 
^  of  thoroughness  and  foundation  ;  want  of  system ;  slovenliness 
and  showy  superficiality  ;  inattention  to  rudiments  :  undue  time 
given  to  accomplishments,  and  those  not  taught  intelligentlj  or 
*'  in  any  scientific  manner;  want  of  organization, — these  may 
**  BuflBciently  indicate  the  character  of  the  complaints  we  have 
**  received  in  their  most  general  aspect." 

I  have  not  seen  a  single  school,  of  the  class  which  we  are  now 
considering,  to  which  this  description  could  be  truly  applied  now, 
and  according  to  the  different  reports  of  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners, Lancashire  was  not  the  county  in  which  the  most  rapid 
improvement  was  to  be  expected. 

The  excessive  amount  of  time  given  to  music  is  one  of  'the 
commonest  complaints  in  the  reports  of  all  the  districts:  Mr. 
Bryce  has  made  an  elaborate  calculation  by  which  he  shows  that 
an  average  girl  of  the  uppex^middle  class  would  have  *'  sat  before 
'*  her  piano  during  5,520  hours,  at  a  cost  to  her  parents  of  at 
*'  least  100/."  by  the  time  she  left  school  at  18.     In  all  the  more 
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expensive  day-schools  which  I  visited  I  found  that  while  clastf- 
singing  was  learnt  by  all  without  extra  charge,  instrumenlal 
music  had  become  almost  entirely  dislocated  from  the  regular 
course  of  education ;  thus  at  a  large  high  school  of  250  girls,  only 
10  per  cent,  learnt  music.  The  headmistress  explained  that  this 
only  meant  that  they  did  not  learn  from  the  teachers  who 
attended  that  school^  she  did  not  know  how  many  might  have 
lessons  at  their  own  homes,  but  ic  seemed  probable  that  a  large 
number  did  not  learn  it  at  all ;  in  fact,  those  who  give  extra  tim'e 
to  drawing  (which  is  exceptionally  well  taught  at  the  school  in 
question)  could  not  have  given  the  necessary  time  to  it.  This 
Seating  of  music  as  a  separate  subject,  to  be  tanght  out  of  the 
regular  school  hours,  has  done  much  towards  bringiTig  it  down 
from  its  old  perniciously  important  position.  There  is,  however, 
one  danger  eonnected  with  it ;  most  of  the  headmistresses  of  high 
schools  with  whom  I  conversed  were  fully  alive  to*^  the  danger  of 
over- work  on  the  part  of  the  cleverer  girls,  and  had  invented 
time-tables  of  home  work  with  other  ingenious  devices,  to  ensure 
that  they  did  not  spend  too  long  hours  over  their  preparation ; 
but  while  the  headmistress  "  does  not  know  which  of  the  girls 
''  learn  music  at  home,"  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  tliis 
care  being  made  useless  by  long  hours  of  music  practice,  exacted 
by  indepenOent  teachers,  and  allowed  by  unwise  parents.  This  is, 
however,  a  danger  affecting  few,  while  the  gain  of  checking 
unmusical  music  is  universal.  The  ladies  to  whom  I  pointed  out 
this  risk  recognised  it  as  one,  but  said,  '^  After  all,  one  must  leave 
*'  some  things  to  the  common  sense  of  the  parents.'' 

Obviously,  the  same  musical  arrangement  cannot  hold  good 
with  girls  in  boarding  schools ;  the  importance  of  the  question 
had  not  occurred  to  me  at  the  lime  of  my  visits  to  these  schools, 
and  I  now  regret  that  I  did  not  find  out  in  each  school  what  pro- 
portion of  the  pupils  were  learning  music.  I  can  only  hope 
that  the  same  reformation  has  taken  place  there  also,  from  the 
fact  that  music  was  hardly  mentioned  among  the  many  matters 
discussed  between  private  headmistresses  and  myself. 

The  distribution  of  time  allowed  to  each  subject,  and  even  the 
subjects  taken,  vary  considerably  in  different  schools,  but  the 
time  tables  of  boys'  and  girls'  schools  are  far  more  alike  than  30 
years  ago,  when  indeed,  most  of  the  latter  do  not  seem  to  have 
worked  by  time-tables  at  aH.  The  similarity  is  gi-eatest  in  the 
case  of  girls'  high  schools,  where  the  public  examinations,  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  locals  and  others,  have  most  influence.  I  have 
taken  the  tables  of  "the  Manchester  High  School,  Bury  High 
School,  and  of  one  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company's 
schools,  as  illustrative  of  the  best  day  school  education  of  this 
kind. 

it  is  more  difficult  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  distribution  of 
time  allowed  to  the  various  subjects  in  expensive  private  schools  ; 
in  some,  the  curriculum  resembles  that  of  the  high  schools,  and  is 
even  avowedly  copied  from  ihem,  in  others  the  head  mistresses  are 
anxious  to  work  out  their  own  ideas,  and  so  in  a  place  like 
Manchester,  which  naturally  attracts  able   and  original-thinking 
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Hustressee  by  the  educational  feryour  m  the  air,  one  meets  with 
great  variety  ;  private  schools  are  certainly  the  field  for  interestiiig 
experiments ;  in  one,  modem  languages  are  the  speciality^  French  or 
German  is  made  the  vehicle  in  which  much  of  the  instruction  in 
other  subjects  is  given,  and  the  girls  talk  both  languages  with  such 
fluency  that  it  seems  as  though  one  had  crossed  the  channel;  in 
another,  manunl  instruction  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  Sloyd  is 
believed  to  combine  a  more  or  less  complete  training  in  accuracy 
and  morals ;  probably  much  of  all  this  is  evanescent,  but  a  fiEiir 
amount  of  success  is  ensured  for  the  time  being  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  promoters  of  the  experiment.  I  have  given  the  time  tables 
of  two  private  schools,  '^  a  "  a  private  high  school,  "  b  "  one  in 
which  much  time  is  given  to  English  literature.* 

Comparison  of  Fees. — In  the  high  schools,  whether  endowed 
or  proprietary,  these  are  nearly  fdways  the  same,  12/.  12s.  per 
annum*  At  first  sight  this  seems  higher  than  the  average  fee  in 
priTatc  schools  30  years  ago,  but  the  fact  that  it  includes  all  the 
language  teaching,  class-singing,  and  class-drawing,  makes  it  in 
reaUty  considerably  less.  A  glance  at  the  '^  table  of  charges  "  in 
vol  ix,,  p.  796  of  the  **  SchooU  Inquiry  Commission  "  wiU  show 
this,  where  the  fees  range  from  41.  4s.  to  10/.  lOs.  per  annum  for 
''  general  work  " ;  on  examination  this  is  found  to  consist  of  English 
and  arithmetic  only,  French  being  always  an  extra  at  4/.  4s.  per 
annum,  German  at  the  same  rate,  science  is  mentioned  in  one 
school  only,  and  then  it  b  combined  with  Euclid,  and  the  two 
charged  for  at  the  usual  4L  4«.  rate.  Latin  seldom  occurs,  but 
where  it  does,  4/.  4s.  is  chai^d  for  it  also.  The  charges  for  music, 
dancing,  and  painting  are  much  the  same  as  now. 

The  fees  in  the  private  high  schools  are  less  uniform,  ranging 
from  8/.  to  15/.  iSs.  per  annum,  these  are  both  inclusive,  though 
in  the  cheaper  schools  fewer  subjects  are  taught 

The  best  private  day  schools  are  distinctly  more  expensive  now 
than  at  the  time  when  the  above-mentioned  table  of  charges 
was  mentioned.  On  page  800  we  find  '^  the  average  scale  of 
**  charges  may  be  represented  as  follows  ^  (this  is  in  &e  case  of 
the  best  schools)  : — 

^'  English "  (including  reading,  writing,      £    s.      £    s. 
history,  geography,    grammar,    and 
arithmetic)  -  -  -     10  10 

French  -  -  -  -       4    4  to  6     6 

German  or  Italian  (the  latter  seldom 

or  never  taken)       -  -  -       4    4 

Latin  (seldom  taken)  -  -  -       4    4 

Drawing,  use  of  the  globes,  natural 
history,  astronomy,  and  so  forth  (as 
it  may  happen)        -  -  -44to66 

Vocal  music    -  >-  -  -       4    4  and  upward* 

Instrumental  music     -  -  -      6     6 

Dancing  and  callisthenics        -  -       4     4 


99 
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This  would  come  to  42/.  per  annum  if  a  girl  took  all  the  subjects 
exclusive  of  Latin. 

In  comparison,  I  copy  the  charges  of  a  good  school  which 
has  130  pupils,  which  has  been  established  for  many  years, 
and  in  which  much  time  and  attention  is  certainly  given  to 
accomplishments.  The  headmistress  told  me  that  most  of  her 
pupils  left  at  16  to  17  in  order  to  spend  a  year  or  two  at  a 
'' finishing  school"  or  on  the  Continent  before  leaving  school 
altogether.  It  is  considered  an  expensive  school,  but  is  by  no 
means  the  most  costly  of  those  I  visited.  All  the  arrangements  of 
class  rooms,  studio,  &c.  are  excellent. 

£    s.     d. 
General  course  of  instruction  under  12         -     25     4     0 
„  „  oyer  12         -     29     8     0 

(This  includes  languages,  elements  of  science,  &c.) 
Painting  (apparently  advanced  drawing  is 

included)  -  -  -  -       6     6     0 

Music,  9/.  9s,  to  15/.  }5s.    I  take  the  lower 

figure     -  -  -  -  -990 

Practbing  with  a  governess  half  an  hour 

daily      -  -  -  - 

Use  of  piano  -  -  , 

Singing      -  -  -  - 

Dancing    -  -  -  - 


(4  10 

(1  10 

■     12  12 

6     6 

2^ 

0 
0 

54     1 

0 

Omitting  the  use  of  piano  and  help   ofl 
governess,  this  comes  to  -  -  J 

It  appears  from  this  that  a  Manchester  or  Liverpool  merchant 
now  pays  a  good  deal  more  for  his  daughter's  education  than  he 
did  30  years  ago,  if  he  choses  to  send  her  to  a  private  school 
where  she  will  consort  almost  entirely  with  the  daughters  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintances,  but  he  need  not  be  pitied,  as  quite 
as  good  if  not  a  better  education  is  available  at  one  of  the  hiffh 
schools  at  less  than  half  the  cost ;  the  one  real  advantage  of  the 
expensive  school  being  that  the  classes  are  small  and  the  staff 
numerous,  so  that  a  girl  receives  more  individual  attention  than 
is  possible  at  a  high  school. 

Boarding  schools  too,  seem  to  have  become  rather  more  expen- 
sive,  though  as  the  '^  boarding  and  general  tuition  "  are  usually 
combined  under  one  head  it  is  difficult  to  tell  to  which  of  the 
two  items  the  increase  properly  belongs,  but  I  think  it  applies  to 
botL  Many  schools  now  charge  70/.  per  annum  exclusive  of  extras, 
and  one  or  two  amount  to  80^  per  annum,  whereas  the  maximum 
charge  given  in  the  tables  (vol.  ix.  p.  796)  is  57/.  per  annum. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  character  of  the  schools 
has  changed,  and  that  the  ''costly  and  fashionable  school"  is 
now  represented  in  Lancashire,  though  to  no  ver}'  large  extent 

For  the  subjects  taught  in  high  schools  see  page  19. 

French  is  learnt  by  all,  from  the  little  children  in  the  sixth 
class  to  those  at  the  top  of  the  school ;  the  amount  of  time  given 
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to  German  and  the  age  at  which  it  is  begun,  difFers  conBiderabljr 
eyen  among  the  high  schools^  the  same  is  true  of  Latin  to  a 
still  greater  extent.  Mathematics  and  arithmetic  still  have  a 
barely  sufficient  proportion  of  time  in  some  of  the  schools.;  the 
time  given  to  science  differs  very  much,  in  many  there  is  little 
theoretical  and  no  practical  work.  Manchester  High  School 
stands  out  as  a  brilliant  ezception  (see  page  372),  it  makes  good 
use  of  its  excellent  laboratory  and  lecture  rooms,  and  of  the 
instruction  whicb,  by  special  arrangement,  is  given  to  the  most 
advanced  pupils  by  professors  of  Owens  College,  In  schools 
less  fortunate  in  their  equipment,  botany  ia  the  fovourite  science 
subject^  and  seems  to  be  intelligently  taught  and  enjoyed  by  the 
girls.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  time  which  can  be  given 
to  history  is  devoted  to  that  of  our  own  country,  instead  of  being 
split  up  into  smatterings  of  French,  English,  Roman,  and  Grfeek, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  old  way.  Ancient  history  is  now 
learnt  as  an  adjunct  to  classical  studies  only. 

Religious  instruction  is  rarely  absent  from  the  carricululu.  In 
most  schools  it  is  taught  according  to  the  well-known  ''  Cowper- 
Temple  "  clause,  and  I  did  not  once  hear  of  any  difficulties.  The 
schools  (with  a  few  exceptions)  begin  with  prayers,  and  the 
exemption  clause  is  seldom  used.  Several  headmistresses'  said 
that  they  were  surprised  to  find  that  even  Roman  Catholic  aud 
Jewish  pareats  often  wished  their  children  to  attend  prayers  and 
the  Old  Testament  Bible  lessons. 

A  considerable  difference -of  religious  denominations  is  often 
found  in  boarding  schools,  but  without  attendant  difficulties.  All 
attend  school  prayers  and  religious  instruction,  and  on  Sunday 
go  to  their. own  place  of  woCBhip>  under  charge  of  a  eoTerness. 
In  one  day  two  headmistiesses  told  me  that  ^leir  pupils  al-^ays 
iwparated  into  three  parties  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  a,  thirds 
who  was  heraelf  a  Nonconformist,  said .  that  about  half  the  girls 
w^t  t^.  chapel  with  her,  and  the  other  half  to  chnrch  with*  a^ 
gdvemesQ.  It  is  satisfactory  to  feel  that  Mr.  Bryce's  report  is 
still  true»  and  that  '*  the  presence  of  children  of  different  oreede 
'^  ia  the  same  schoor'  (boarding).  '^  neither  prevents  the  mistreat 
''  from  giving  what  teaching  she  thinks  fit,  nor  creates  any  feeling 
*^  of  separation  or  any  jealousy  among  the  scholara'' 

There  is  one  danger  which  strikes  one  in  examining  the  time- 
tables of  schools  of  the  present  day,  viz.,  that  the  brain  of  a  girl 
of  average  intelligence  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  class  may  become 
puzzled  with  the  multiplicity  of  subjects:  this  risk,  which  was 
pointed  out  in  the  Schools  Inquiry  Report,  has  certainly  not 
decreased.  The  headmistresses  seem  aware  of  the  danger,  and  I 
was  told  by  several  that  G-erman  and  Latin  were  rarely  learnt  by 
the  same  girl,  and  that  in  every  class  there  were  backward  or 
delicate  girls  who  were  not  taking  all  the  subjects  taught  in  it. 

Formerly  too  much  time  was  given  to  needlework,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  now  almost  too  much  ''crowded  out " 
of  many  schools. 
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Ttachers  in  Crirls*  Schools. — ^The  time-tables  in  these  schools 
bear  witness  to  the  improvement  in  their  teachers,  as  Mr.  Bryce's 
words,  page  822,  ^*  There  is  not  anj  reason  why  girls'  schools 
'^  should  not  be  almost  wholly  tauffht  by  women,''  have  been 
proved  to  be  true  by  the  fact  that  m  many  schools,  not  only 
*'ahuo8t/'  but  quite  every  subject  is  taught  by  women,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  pupils  as  well  as  to  the  income  earned  by  female 
teachers. 

Melancholy  accounts  of  the  incompetence  of  assistant  mistresses 
occur  in  every  Assistant  Commissioner's  report  in  the  Blue 
Books  of  1868.  In  Lancashire  this  is  ascribed  to  three  causes 
(voL  iz.,  page  563) :  (1)  deficient  education ;  (2)  deficient  training ; 
(3)  isolation.  In  vol.  i.,  page  563,  the  Commissioners,  after 
giving  due  weight  to  the  existing  unsatisfactory  state  of  things 
and  to  the  various  suggestions  for  their  improvement,  sum  up 
their  own  opinion  as  follows  :  "  The  main  improvement  in  female 
'*  teachers  is  to  be  laid  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools  in 
which  they  are  themselves  educated,  and  this  becomes  a  part, 
and  a  most  important  part,  of  the  general  question  before  us." 
This  improvement  in  Education  has  taken  place  and  has  done 
all,  and  indeed  more  than  all,  which  the  Comnussioners  hoped. 
The  benefit,  too,  is  an  ever  increasing  one,  gathering  strength  in 
each  teaching  generation,  which  receives  all  that  the  last  has 
achieved,  and  when  it  passes  by  in  turn,  sets  the  new  generation  on 
its  way  on  a  higher  platform  than  the  one  from  which  it  started. 

*'  Women's  colleges,''  spoken  of  by  the  Commissioners  rather  as 
*'  ch&teaux  en  Espagne,"  have  had  immense  effect  in  this  improve- 
ment, and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  Miss  Clough  was  30 
years  ago,  helping  the  Commission  i/rith  "valuable  suggestions'' 
towards  that  ''revival  of  learning"  with  which  her  name  will 
ever  be  associated. 

(2.)  Deficiency  of  Training. — This  is,  according  to  many 
authorities,  almost  as  great  a  cause  of  imperfect  teaching  now  as 
it  was  30  years  ago.  The  advisability  of  regular  training  colleges, 
to  which  intending  assistant  mistresses  in  secondary  schools 
should  go  for  one  or  even  two  years,  in  the  same  way  as  teachers 
in  elementary  schools  now  go  with  their  '^  Queen's  scholarships  " 
to  the  Normal  Training  College,  is  still  a  vexed  question,  round 
which  controversy  rages  at  least  as  hotly  as  it  can  have  done  30 
years  ago.  Two  of  these  training  colleges,  the  Maria  Grey  in 
jLondon,  and  the  Teachers'  Training  College  in  Cambridge,  have 
been  opened,  besides  one  in  connexion  with  the  Ladies'  College 
in  Cheltenham  ;  but  the  numbers  of  their  students  are  not  large, 
and  there  are  no  ''  Queen's  scholarships  "  to  defray  the  very  con- 
siderable expense  attendant  on  passing  the  requisite  time  in  them 
to  obtain  their  certificate* 

One  point  in  connexion  with  this  question  is  not  sufSciently 
recognised,  and  that  is  the  extent  to  which  the  best  secondary 
schools  are  now  training  their  own  teachers  ;  this  movement  has 
taken  place  so  quietly  as  to  have  been  little  noticed,  but  the  time 
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seems  to  have  oome  tor  its  recognition  and  enlargement.  In 
almost  every  school  on  high-scbool  lines^  and  in  many  of  the 
expensive  private  schools,  stftdent-teachers  are  to  be  found,  two* 
three,  or  more  as  the  case  may  be,  from  1 7  to  20  years  of  age, 
pursuing  their  own  studies  to  some  extent,  but  spending  part  of 
their  time  in  helping  with  the  teaching;  the  proportion  of  this 
**part^^  depends  on  the  age  and  attainment  of  the  girls,  the 
younger  ones  would  probably  do  but  little  teaching,  and  work  with 
the  head  class  in  all  but  certain  subjects,  the  elder  would  be  pre- 
paring for  some  examination,  and  would  give  all  their  time,  with 
the  exception  of  their  work  for  this,  to  teaching ;  these  sometimes 
receive  a  small  salary ;  the  younger  ones  receive  their  teaching  in 
return  for  their  help. 

The  amount  of  definite  training  differs  greatly  according  to  the 
school.  In  the  kindergartens  of  tlie  schools  I  visited,  I  usually 
found  two,  sometimes  three,  student-teachers  teaching  the  little 
ones,  or  sometimes  listening  to  a  special  lesson,  and  evidently 
receiving  valuable  help  from  the  trained  Froebel  mistress  at  the 
head  of  the  class.  In  some  schools,  the  plan  is  that  one  or  two  of 
the  experienced  assistant  mistresses  should  have  a  student-teacher 
specially  attached  to  her,  helping  her  by  giving  individual 
attention  to  dull  or  backward  girls,  correcting  some  of  her  note- 
books, and  in  return  being  helped  by  hints,  and  sometimes  regular 
lessons  in  how  to  teach;  in  other  schools,  the  student-teachers 
help  different  mistresses  at  stated  times;  in  others,  especially 
those  in  which  the  fees  are  too  low  for  the  number  of  subjects 
taught  in  them,  a  great  deal  is  left  to  the  student-teachers,  with  a 
bad  result  to  both  te&chers  and  taught,  but  in  my  visits  these 
schools  were  as  1  to  10. 

Abundant  testimony  is  borne  to  the  usefulness  of  this  system  at 
its  best.  Experienced  headmistresses  told  me  that  they  preferred 
to  engage  young  mistresses  trained  by  themselves,  or  in  schools 
with  which  they  were  acquainted,  rather  than  those  who  had 
gained  a  certificate  in  one  of  the  regular  training  colleges,  of  the 
teachers  sent  out  by  which,  they  did  not,  as  a  rule,  speak  highly. 
It  should  in  fairness  be  stated,  that  the  ladies  who  expressed 
this  adverse  opinion  of  '*  trained  "  teachers  had  in  no  case  employed 
or  seen  enough  of  these  teachers  for  their  opinion  to  have  much 
weight.  Their  favourable  opinion  of  the  training  of  student- 
teachers  had  far  more  to  go  on,  and,  in  my  opinion  was  decisive ; 
and  for  this  reason  it  seems  well  worth  while  to  consider  how  the 
system  could  be  improved. 

At  present  it  is  far  too  much  a  matter  of  chance ;  and  even  in 
the  best  schools  which  I  visited,  there  is  none  of  the  regular 
training  in  teaching  given  by  a  ''  mistress  of  method  "  in  training 
colleges,  nor  is  this  possible  so  long  as  each  school  gives  the 
whole  training  of  its  student-teachers  within  its  own  walls ;  few 
schools  have  a  teacher  who  could  fulfil  these  duties,  and  the 
schools  where  one  is  found  both  able  and  willing  to  undertake 
them,  made  extra  difficult  by  their  being  to  some  extent  *^  en 
amateur ^^  aro  rare  indeed. 
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Jf  fitudent-teacherd  did  the  same  work,  and  receWed  tfie  same 
help  aa  now  in  their  own  schools,  and  if  in  addition  a  central  clas^^ 
under  a  really  good  "  mistress  of  method  "  were  formed  ^  the 
large  towns,  with  moderate  fees,  open  to  all  the  student-teachers 
in  the  secondaiy  schools,  this  difficulty  woilld  be  met.  The 
lectures  on  teaching,  remarks  on  notes  for  lesson?^  ^c.  should  be 
held  on  Saturday,  and  the  ^*  practising  classes"  taken  during  the' 
week  in  rotation  in  the  various  schooU  to  which  the  stud^iit-^ 
teachers  belonged,  provided  these  were  willing  to  lend  themselves 
for  the  purpose.  In  some  such  way  as  this,  a  large  number  of 
small  "  training  schools  for  secondary  teachers  ''  might  be  estab- 
Kshed,  and  intending  mistresses  would  receive  the  exact  kind  of 
training  needed  by  them,  in  as  useful,  if  not  ajs  systematic,  a 
manner  as  in  a  regular  training  college. 

(3.)  Isolation  of  Teachers. — ^This,  the  third  cause  ef  the 
iuefficiency  of  teachers  dwelt  on  in  the  report  of  Lancashire) 
schools^  still  exists  to  some  extent,  especially  when  the  mistresses 
are  attached  to  schools  in  small  towns  and  rural  districts,  but' the 
v^men's  colleges  with  which  their  students  often  keep  up  a  close 
relationdhip,  and  the  various  associatiotM  for  teachers  of  all>gl*ad^6> 
put  women  on  much  the  same  footing  as  men  ib  this  respect,  ^nd 
It  is  now  the  fault  of  the  mistress  herself  if  she  never  attends^ 
meetings  at  which  she  can  compare  notee  with  other  teaohevs^  and 
never  takes  part  in  (or  at  least  listens  to)  useful  discussions  of  fresh 
text-books  and  new  methods  of  teaching. 

Salaries  of  Teacher s.-^-These  have  been  reported  on  in  the 
chapter  on  "Cost  of  Education,"  page  312,  where  this  is 
compared  with  that  at  the  time  of  the  Schools  Inquity  Com* 
mission.  I  will  not  trouble  the  Commission  with  further  remarks 
on-  the  subject  here. 

In  conclusion  ;  the  supply  of  good  and  expensive  schools  both 
public  and  private  is  abundant  in  many  of  the  liarge  and  busy 
towns  in  my  district,  but  in  some,  no  public  high  schools  exist, 
and  strange  to  say,  private  enterprise  has  hot  stepped  in  to 
supply  their  place.  Thus,  in  Rochdale  (see  p.  112),  with  70,000 
inhabitants,  there  is  only  one  private  school  to  which  parents 
with  the  faintest  knowledge  of  educational  matters  can  possibly 
send  their  children ;  it  has  less  than  60  girls,  and  is  in  wretchedly 
inadequate  buildings  ;  Warrington  is  even  worse  off.  In  Oldham 
no  school  of  any  importance  exists  beyond  the  higher  grade 
board  schools,  but  this  deficiency  is  being  supplied,  and  a  good 
endowed  school  on  the  Hulme  Trust  foundation  will  shortly  be 
opened.  At  Wigan  the  Church  Company's  School  fills-  the  void, 
but  is  rather  too  much  on  special  religious  lines  to  be  fit  to  be  the 
only  important  secondary  school  in  a  place  of  its  size,  Thene  are 
many  smaller  and  less  populous  towns  where  there  is  no  even  fairly 
good  secondary  school.  Nevertheless,  the  supply  is  ^adteully 
increasing,  and  year  by  year  some  empty  space  is  filled,  so  that  in 
comparison  with  30  years  ago,  the  improvement  in  the  supply  is 
great,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  kept  pace  with  the 
improvement  in  the  schools  themselves. 
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Cheap  Secondary  Schools.  How  does  their  supply  and  kind 
compared  imth  the  description  given  by  the  Schools  Inquyiru 
Commissioners  (1864-68)  ? 

So  far,  the  reply  to  this  question  which  has  been  confined  to  high 
schools  and  expensiye  private  schools  has  consisted  almost  entu*ely 
of  a  registration  of  improvements^  and  has  indeed  resembled  a 
triumphant  march  rather  than  a  critical  inspection. 

Now,  however,  we  come  to  a  very  diflferent  state  of  things.  Jt 
seems  as  if  ihe  sweeping  reformation  in  girls'  schools  which  has 
done  such  wonders  for  the  schools  of  the  daughters  of  the  rich 
merchant  and  of  the  labouring  man,  has,  to  a  great  extent,  passf^d 
over  those  which  are  attended  by  the  daughters  of  the  lower 
middle  clase.  As  in  1868,  so  in  1894,  there  are  thousands  of 
persons  of  this  class,  even  in  large  towns,  who  must  be  puzzled 
how  to  educate  their  girls. 

Mr.  Bryce's  description  (vol.  ix,  p.  826)  applies  now  as  truly  as 
when  he  wrote  it.  *^  The  education  received  by  girls  of  what  is 
'^  called  the  lower  middle  class,  daughters  of  persons  whose  incomes 
range  from  150/.  to  600/.  per  annum  (excluding  the  professional 
men),  is  considerably  shorter"  (compared  to  that  given  in 
expensive  schools),  "stopping  at  14  or  15  instead  of  17  or  18, 
^  The  great  majority  of  people  of  this  class — the  clerks,  ware- 
"  housemen,  and  shopkeepers,  with  the  highest  grade  of  artisans 
"  — live  in  towns  and  send  their  children  to  day  schools,  I  will 
'^  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  typical  girl  of  this  class,  daught^ 
"  of  a  clerk  with  200/.  per  annum,  or  of  a  grocer  in  one  of ,  the 
'^  manufacturing  towns,  goes  to  a  day  school.  She  is  nearly  ten 
years  old  when  she  goes,  and  has  learnt  at  home  little  but 
reading  and  how  to  hold  a  needle,  that  being  pretty  well  all  her 
*^  mother  or  elder  sister  can  teach  her.  In  the  school,  which  is  a 
smaU  one,  she  is  perfected  in  reading,  learns  spelling  from  a 
book,  of  which  she  repeats  half  a  column  daily,  learns  geo- 
graphy and  English  grammar,  both  by  rote ;  does  sums  out  of 
"  an  arithmetical  text-book  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  and  reads 
in  Goldsmith's  History  of  England.  An  hour  or  two  in 
the  afternoon  is  also  devoted  to  needlework,  plain  and  ornamental, 
the  latter  being  especially  precious  in  the  eyes  of  farmers' wives. 
'^  And  if  her  parents  are  rather  more  ambitious  than  their 
"  neighbours,  she  is  taught  French  and  takes  lessons  on  the 
**  pianoforte,  spending,  however,  far  less  time  in  practising  than  is 
^*  spent  by  pupils  in  the  genteel  schools.  This  course  of  study — 
"  interrupted,  of  course,  by  frequent  absences  from  school  whe;i 
**  the  day  is  wet,  or  she  is  wanted  to  mind  the  baby,  continues 
*'  till  the  girl  is  14  or  15.  Everything,  except  perhaps  the  music, 
**  and  in  rare  cases  the  French,  is  taught  by  the  mistress,  either 
*'  single-handed  or  with  the  assistance  of  a  younger  sister,  or  a 
"  governess  who  gets  loL  to  20/.  a  year  and  her  board.  The 
"  rooms  are  those  of  a  small  private  house,  low-roofed  and  stifling ; 
**  the  playground  is  a  backyard  surrounded  by  houses." 
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I  might  have  giyen  this  description  word  for  word  of  some  of 
the  echools  I  >iBited  as  far  as  its  general  features  go,  but  1  did  not 
consider  myself  instructed  to  see  the  text-books  used^  and  exa- 
mine the  lessons  actually  given,  nor  would  it  have  been  possible 
in  the  time  at  my  disposal. 

I  have  now  in  my  mind  one  school,  kept  in  a  small  house, 
where  50  poor  children,  one  of  whom  opened  the  front  door  for 
me,  were  cooped  up  on  a  broiling  afternoon  in  June.  They  were 
all  in  two  rooms,  which  I  wns  not  allowed  to  see,  but  £  was  told 
that  the  larger  of  the  two  was  the  same  size  as  the  '^  drav^ing- 
room ''  in  wnich  I  was  received,  so  I  could  judge  what  the  size  of 
the  other  must  be  I  I  apologised  for  keeping  the  mistress  from 
her  class,  and  was  told  that  no  class  lessons  were  given  in  the 
afternoons,  the  whole  of  which  were  devoted  to  needlework,  mostly 
fancy  work,  as  '^  the  parents  valued  this  very  much/*  This 
Bchool  was  the  largest,  and  was  said  to  be  the  best,  in  a  town  of 
over  70,000  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  one,  the  fees  in. 
which  put  it  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  the  lower  middle  class.  It 
had  been  kept  for  many  years  by  a  lady  who  is  now  elderly,  and 
I  could  not  make  out  that  there  was  any  regular  asaistant,  the 
older  girls  helping  with  the  little  ones,  and  certain  lessons  being 
given  by  visiting  teachers.  The  clientik  consisted  of  snudl 
tradespeople  living  near,  some  of  whom  disliked  the  mixture  of 
boys  and  girls  in  the  elementary  schools  and  so  sent  their  children 
when  quite  young,  while  others  sent  their  dnughters,  after  they 
had  passed  their  standards  at  the  elementary  schools,  for  one  or 
two  years  of  **  finishing." 

Cheap  private  schools  seem  fo  differ  in  one  respect  from  those 
described  in  the  1868  reports,  viz.,  in  the  age  at  which  children 
begin  to  attend  them.  All  which  I  visited,  and  many  more  which 
were  described  to  me,  had  some  quite  small  children,  often  as 
young  ns  four  or  five  years  of  age,  little  girls  and  boys  together, 
correspon4ing  to  the  '*  kindei^artens  "  of  the  better  schools,  and 
taken  at  very  low  fees.  It  is  now  the  fashion  in  all  claflses  to 
send  children  to  school  very  young,  and  the  description,  cited 
above,  of  the  little  girl  taught  the  beginnings  of  reading  and 
needlework  at  home  before  beginning  school,  would  now  seldum 
be  a  true  one.  Children  learn  even  their  letters  at  school  in 
many  cases.  I  was  informed  in  some  towns,  on  what  seemed  to 
be  good  authority,  that  schools-  entirely  of  little  children  called 
either  **  preparatory '*  or  **  kindergarten,^' according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  proprietor,  were  among  the  worst  of  the  private  adventure 
schools ;  "  Anyone  thinks  tney  can  teach  little  children,  so  if 
'^  a  lady  is  left  in  poor  circumstances,  or  a  girl  wishes  to  add  to 
''  her  dress  allowance,  she  puts  a  plate  on  the  door,  talks  of  her 
**  plans  to  her  neighbours,  and  says  how  fond  she  is  of  teaching 
**  dear  little  children,  and  she  is  sure  to  get  a  oertain  number." 
This  was  said  with  some  bitterness  by  the  principal  of  a  good 

Srivate  school,  who  had  laid  out  capital  on  all  the  appliances  of  a 
T8t*rate  kindergarten  class,  and  was  paying  a  high  salary  to  a 
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mistress  trained   in   a  Froebel   college^  and  who   had   lost  her 
numbers  ^radaallj  by  this  starting  of  little  classes  all  round  her. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  that  cheap  private  schools  should 
have  improved  so  little  in  the  last  30  years,  for  after  all,  their 
principals  are  trying  to  solve  an  insoluble  problem^  viz.,  to  make 
cheap  and  small  schools  eelf-supporting,  whereas  the  very  essence 
of  success  in  a  cheap  school^  is  that  its  classes  should  be  large,  i.e,, 
if  it  must  pay  its  way  unaided. 

But  it  is  surprismg,  as  well  as  disappointing,  to  find  that  in 
Lancashire  at  any  rate,  the  earnest  recommendation  ,of  the 
Commissioners  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  **  third  grade 
schools"  should  haye  bad  so  little  effect,  none,  as  far  as  the 
laigest  places  are  concerned. 

In  some  of  the  less  important  places,  compared  to  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  the  class  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  better 
off.  St.  Helens  has  only  one  secondary  school  for  all  classes,  but 
its  fees,  71.  I6s.,  inclusive  of  all  expenses,  puts  it  within  reach 
of  the  better  off  in  the  lower  middle  class,  though  I  could  not 
make  out  that  it  was  much  used  by  them. 

Wigan  has  a  Church  Company  School,  with  exemption  clause^ 
fees  9/.  9s, ;  these  are  rather  high,  but  the  school  is  attended 
by  the  daughters  of  tradespeople  of  all  denominations*  There 
is  also  a  private  "  High  School  for  Boys  and  Girls,''  kept 
by  a  master ;  its  fees  are  low  enough,  and  the  Cilucation 
^ven  is  s^aid  to  be  fairly  good ;  the  best  pupils  go  in  for  the 
Cambridge  Local  Examinationa  Bolton,  too,  has  a  Church 
Listitute  School,  with  the  same  fees,  9/.  9^.,  which  comes  between 
the  high  school  and  the  higher  grade  board  schools,  which  are  in 
great  force  there,  but  as  its  religious  instruction  is  distinctly 
Church  of  England,  without  exemption  clause,  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  sufEcient  to  fill  the  public  want. 

None  of  these  schools  are  exactly  what  I  understand  by  the 
Commissioners'  third  grade  school,  and  before  I  obtained  vol.  ix. 
of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  I  singled  out  the  girls' 
division  of  the  Liverpool  Institute  as  the  only  school  in  my 
district  which  (with  one  increasing  defect,  to  which  I  will  refer 
later),  in  fees  and  many  other  respects  was  typical  of  the  sort  of 
school  needed  in  all  our  large  towns.  Mr.  Bryce  says,  '*  In  both 
**  Manchester  and  Liverpool  there  are  places  where  a  sound 
*^  training  may  be  had  at  very  low  fees.     The  most  remarkable 

of  these  is  the  girls'  school  in  connexion  with  the  Liverpool 

Institute,  where  300  girls  (daughters  of  clerks,  shopkeepers, 
**  and  the  better  mechanics,  with  a  few  children  of  professional 

men)  receive  a  good  useful  education,  at  5/.  I2s.  per  annum,  to 
*^  which  they  may,  if  they  please,  add  accomplishments  as  extras. 
^*  In  Manchester  there  is  no  public  girls'  school  of  the  same 
**  magnitude,  but  I  found  two  private  schools  of  this  class  of  very 
*^  considerable  merits.     Although  the  fees  were  not  very  high,  in 

one  of  them  only  31,  lis.  to  37.   7s.  per  annum  (French,  of 

course,  bein^  an  extra),  the  teaching  in  both  was  solid  and 

useful,  and  m  one  of  them  the  performances  of  the  pupils  in 
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j^^  avitlimetic  were  highly  creditable.     In  Liverpool,  too,  there 

*>  «re  a  few  such,  and  every  here  and  there  through  the  other 

'  **'  parts  of  the  county  it  is  possible  that  there  may  exist  cheap 

•.^  ^prirate  schools  of  some  merit,  kept  probably  by  some  one  from 

'^  the  Government  Training  College.     But  such  schools  must  be 

**  extremely  few,  for  I  did  not  come  across  them  or  hear  of  them. 

••^^  Those  which  I  visited  in  the  manufacturing  towns  and'  in  tlie 

"  rural  district  were  either  bad  (except  one  or  two  which  might 

''  be  pronounoed  just  tolerable),  or  else  were  restricted  by  the 

^' scale  of  their  charges  to  persons  of  a  somewhat  higher  eo<»al 

"  position."     Vol.  ix.,  page  829. 

-   ■  This  extract  written  30  years  ago  represents  precisely  my  expe- 
riences of  to-day,  with  this  difference,  that  I  did  not  succeed  in 

•  finding  any  good  and  cheap  stshoolsin  Manchester,  either  public  or 
'  private^  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  my  inquiries  were  much  less 

thorough  than  those  made  by  Mr.  Bryce,  and  that  as  I  had  so 
little  time  to  spend  I  devoted  most  of  it  to  endowed,  proprietary, 

'  and   higher  grade  schools,  so  such  might  possibly   exist,    with- 
out my  having  heard  ol  them.     A  good  deal  of  negative  evidenee 

'  I  did  receive,  in  Manchester  as  well  as  other  towns,  in  the  shape 
ofM^mplaints  of  the  crass  ignorance  of  children  who  have  begun 

('their  edAoation  at  the  cheap  private  schools,  when  the  time  comes 

J  for  them  to  be  received  into  the  high  or  other  good  schools. 

It  is   certainly  true  that   Manchester,   with   its  network  o£ 
admirable  schools  of  every  conceivable  kind  for  the  daughters  of 

i<the  rich,  has  no  public  school  at  all  for  the  daughters  of  its  large 
amd  important  lower  middle  class,  aad  it  seems  strange  that  the 
•three  endowed  schools  on  one  foundation  should  all  be  for  girls, 
whose  parents  are  presumably  less  in  need  of  aid  towards 
'eduoatii^  tlieir  daughters  titan  the  class  which  has  been  negleoted. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  education  within  reach  of  this  class 
'19  eomparatit^ely  worse  than  it  was  30  years  ago,  and  that  it  is 

•  actually  better  is  doe  to  the  immense  improvement  in  elementary 
<aiid  higher  grade  board  schools,  and  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
<|)arent9,  who  prefer  to  send  their  children  to  them  instead  of  to 
ithe^more  showy  but  far  less  efficient  private  schools.  TJiis  *^good 
•iSense-''  marks  a  great  alteration  in  public  opinion  since  Mr.  Bryce 
i^wfote^of  the  Liverpool  Institute  School  (vol.  ix.,  page  597) : — • 

-^The  school  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  an  instance  of  a 
yiotory  ov€r  the  prejudice  common  among  parents  against  sending 
^  gisis  to  a  place  where  they  must  mix  with  a  great  number  of 
.  companions,  and  it  may  in  some  respects  be  held  up  as  a  model 
'for  imitation  in  other  cities,  where,  for  want  of  such  an  institu- 
'  tioD,  girls  who  do  not  belong  to  the  wealthier  classes  are  left  to 
.'piok  up  a  meagre  education  at  ill-taught  private  schools." 

Truly,  that  thin*  end  of  the  wedge  has  burst  the  door  widi3 
"fppen  now,  when  we  see  daughters  of  tradespeople,  lawyers, 
^idoctQrs,  and  clergy  not  only  attending  the  same  schools  as  the 
idauffhters  but  as  the  sorut  of  the  artisans! 

inL.But  though  the  elementary  schools,  in  their  greatly  improved 
^^ondition,  are  decidedly  better  than  ineiBcient  private  school8>  all 
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their  standards  are  passed  by  a  clever  girl  before  she  is  13  years 
of  age,  and  eJL-standard  classes  are  still  rare  ;  it  i^  therefore  very 
hard  that  the  class,  willing  and  able  to  pay  from  4/.  4«.  to  61.  6s. 
per  annum,  should  be  the  only  one  for  the  daughters  of  which  there 
is  no  suitable  school.  We  still  need,  as  much  or  more  t))an  in 
1868,  "  in  every  town  large  enough  to  be  worthy  of  a  grammar 

school,  a  day  school  for  girls  under  public  management,  where 

a  plain  sound  education  should  be  offered  at  the  lowest  prices 
'*  (from  5/.  per  annum  upwards)  compatible  with  the  provision  of 
*'  good  salaries  for  teachers,  an!  which  should  be  res^ularly 
**  examined  by  competent  persons  thereto  appointed."  Vol.  Ix., 
p.  836. 

At  this  date  5^.  means  more  than  it  did  30  years  ago,  and  Is 
probably  the  maximum  rather  than  the  minimum  limit,  if  the 
school  is  to  really  benefit  the  class  for  which  it  is  inteuded ;  and  it 
is  [)Oddible  to  make  a  school  self-supporting  at  this,  provided  its 
numbers  are  not  \eis  than  l50,  that  some  of  the  teachers  have 
been  trained  to  teach  large  classes,  and  that  its  curriculum  is 
such  as  is  suitable  for  girls  who  will  leave  school  at  15  years  of 
age,  or  1 6  at  the  outside. 

But  even  more  important  than  the  question  of  fee  is  that  of 
outside  management^  \vi  order  thit  the  school  should  be  kept  to 
that  for  which  it  was  intended,  viz.,  a  '^  third  grade  school"  The 
che.ip  secondary  school  splits  on  the  rock  of  ambition  oftener 
than  on  any  other,  and,  unfortunately,  the  better  the  headmistress 
the  greater  the  danger.  It  seems  almost  impossible  for  a  clever 
and  enterprising  woman  at  the  head  of  such  a  school  not  to  try 
to  keep  her  best  pupils  beyond  the  age  for  which  the  school  was 
intended,  or  having  succeeded  in  this,  not  to  send  them  in  for 
public  examinations,  success  in  which  will  not  only  be  to  their  own 
advantage,  but  will  also  redound  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  the 
school ;  this  necessitates  enlarging  the  curriculum,  and  so  on. 
The  school,  which  could  pay  its  way  while  it^uumoer  of  subjects 
was  strictly  limited,  gets  into  difficuliies  and  is  obliged  to  raise 
its  fees,  and  straightway  falls  between  two  stools ;  it  is  too 
expensive  and  also  less  suitable,  for  the  dass  for  which  it  is 
meant,  and  is  not  wanted  by  the  class  above.  It  rivals  without 
equalling  the  established  high  schools,  is  felt  to  be  underselling 
them,  and  instead  of  filling  a  real  need  ceases  to  be  of  much  use 
to  anyone.  Everyone  who  has  watched  girls'  education  for  the 
last  20  years  has  seen  this  happen  again  and  again.  The  special 
school  which  suggests  the  above  description  is  a  private  one,  now 
in  the  stage  of  comparative  uselessness,  with  greatly  diminished 
numbers. 

Some  outside  management,  strong  enough  to  defend  such 
schools  against  themselves,  is  therefore  of  primary  importance. 
It  was  a  tendency  towards  this  enlargement  of  aims,  that  I  hinted 
at  as  the  ^one  defect "  in  the  excellent  Liverpool  Institute  School. 
In  1868  its  fees  were  5/.  125.,  they  now  range  from  4/.  4^.  to  8Z.  B^. 
per  annum,  according  to  the  age  of  the  pupils.  These  fees  are 
really   lower    than    before,    when   French,    Gennan,    drawing, 

s     87640.  a 
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and  callistlienics  were  all  extras.  Now  all  are  included  in  the 
regular  work  of  the  school  and  French  is  learnt  by  everj 
child^  whereas  formerly  it  was  only  taken  by  14  per  cent,  then 
3  per  cent. 'learnt  German,  now  it  is  taught  to  almost  half  the 
school,  and,  naturally,  the  school  has  ceased  to  be  self-supporting. 
That  French  should  be  learnt  by  all,  is  only  keeping  up  with  the 
times ;  the  wisdom  of  teaching  German  is  more  doubtful,  and  that 
of  teaching  Latin,  which  has  lately  been  begun  in  the  top  class,  is 
more  doubtful  still. 

The  headmistress  told  me  that  about  half  the  school  left 
at  15,  the  majority  of  whom  began  at  once  to  earn  their  own 
livelihood,  mainly  in  shops,  dressmakers',  or  milliners'  establish- 
ments, or  the  post  office ;  probably  few  of  these  girls  had  reached 
the  class  in  which  Latin  is  taught,  but  surely  the  time  spent  on 
acquiring  a  smattering  of  German,  would  have  been  better  ex- 
pended on  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  our 
own  country.  It  seems  as  if  these  changes  were  symptomatic  of 
a  real  alteration  in  the  purpose,  and  aims  of  the  school,  as  it  now 
has  a  large  board  facing  the  street,  with  Girls*  High  School  on  it. 
Any  change  which  would  lessen  the  usefulness  of  the  school  to 
the  lower  middle  classes  of  Liverpool,  would  be  a  calamity  to  the 
city.  I  have  dwelt  on  this  at  length,  because  the  precise  grade  to 
which  each  sort  of  public  school  should  belong,  is  a  most  impor- 
tant matter  in  duly  providing  our  large  towns  with  proper  secon- 
dary provision  for  its  girls,  and  this  must  be  decided  from 
outside  the  school.  Age,  fees,  and  curriculum  combined  should 
decide  the  grade  of  the  school,  and  when  once  decided,  no  devia- 
tion firom  them  should  be  allowed,  though  means  should  of  course 
be  taken  to  help  the  exceptionally  clever  children  into  the  grade 
above. 

To  sum  up :  There  appears  to  be  no  deficiency  in  hind,  though 
still  some  in  number  of  high  schools  and  expensive  private  schools. 

The  deficiency  in  cheap  schools,  both  in  number  and  kind,  has 
improved  but  little  since  1868,  though  higher  grade  board  schools 
make  it  less  felt  in  the  largest  towns. 

» 

(3.)  In  what  respects,  if  any,  does  the  Secondary  Education  re* 
quired  by  girls  from  the  industrial  classes  differ  from  that  required 
by  boys  from  the  same  classes,  and,  in  particular,  vs>tdd  it  be 
proper — 

(a)  to  add  a  technical  side  to  the  ordinary  school  in  each 

grade;  or 
(i)  to  supply  special  schools  with  a  curriculum  leading  up  to 

the  practice   of  the  home   arts,   and  other  feminine 

industries  f 

In  considering  whether  girls  from  the  industrial  classes  require 
a  different  education  from  that  of  boys,  I  shall  interpret  the  word 
*^  require  "  from  an  utilitarian  point  of  view,  and  shall  not  even 
attempt  to  solve  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  ideally  best  eduea^ 
tion  for  the  two  sexes  would  or  would  not  be  similar. 
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In  the  Secondary  Education  given  in  the  ex-standard  classes  of 
elementary  schools^  we  have  an  example  of  the  same  teaching 
given  to  both  sexes ;  the  subjects  being  chosen  almost  entirely 
from  a  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  point  of  view,  and  necessarily 
with  little  regard  to  the  girls. 

Roughly  speaking,  men  are  the  breadwinners;  therefore,  these 
classes,  whether  called  higher  grade  or  organised  science  schools, 
are,  in  the  first  instance,  established  with  a  view  to  what  will  best 
help  the  boys  (sometimes,  for  a  time,  they  are  only  open  to  boys), 
girls  are  graciously  allowed  to  attend  them,  and  learn  side  by  side 
with  their  brothers,  but  none  of  the  many  headmasters  of  these 
schools  with  whom  I  conversed,  even  pretended  to  think  the 
education  good  for  the  girls ;  their  bread  winning  capacity  is  in 
any  case  too  small  to  make  it  worth  while  to  consider  whether  the 
subjects  that  will  best  help  the  boys  are  likely  to  be  of  any 
service  to  them.  Besides,  the  choice  of  subjects  in  these  schools 
is  limited  by  what  South  Kensington  will  give  grants  on,  nnd 
South  Kensington  also  has  looked  at  the  question  wholly  from 
the  masculine  point  of  view. 

In  the  technical  schools,  which  come  after  the  organised  science, 
as  Owens  comes  after  the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  these 
considerations  act  with  even  greater  strength,  as  will  be  seen 
from  a  glance  at  the  list  in  the  Bolton  Syllabus  of  the  *'  Technical 
and  Manual  Training  School,"  which  I  copy  by  chance  from  a 
heap    of  similar    ones :   '^  Bleaching   Cotton,   Cotton    Spinning,. 

Carpentry  and  Joinery,  Designing,  Dyeing  Cotton,  Electrical 

Engineering  and  Lighting,  Framework  Knitting,  Plumbing 
*^  and  Sanitary  Engineering/'  &c. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  no  girls  at  this  school,  in  spite  of 
the  excellences  of  its  machinery  and  appliances,  and  of  the  notice 
that  *'  ladies  are  admitted  to  these  classes.'' 

All  the  technical,  technological,  and  manual  schools  have  the 
same  object — to  give  practical  and  scientific  instruction  in  the 
prominent  industries  of  the  town  and  neicrhbourhood  in  which 
they  are  situated ;  the  practical^  for  ihe  individual  advantage  of 
the  pupils  attending  the  school,  the  scientific^  in  the  hope  of  raising 
the  average  level  of  manufactures  in  the  district.  From  a  large^ 
number  of  these  industries  women  are  excluded  from  lack  of  the 
necess'iry  physical  strength,  from  others  by  custom  or  prejudice, 
from  others,  by  a  combination  of  the  two  reasons.  In  the  trades 
to  which  they  are  admitted  they  rarely  advance  beyond  the  least 
skilled  and  worst  paid  deportments.  Here  the  vicious  circle  comes 
in,  one  hears  that  **  women  are  only  employed  on  easy  work, 
^*  because  they  are  unfit  for  the  more  skilled  departments  for  want 
**  of  training,"  and  on  the  other  hand  ^* girls  are  not  trained 
f  because  the  manufacturers  only  give  them  the  easy  work." 

It  will  be  hard  if  no  effort  is  made  to  widen  the  work  of  the 
technical  schools,  and  offer  training  to  girls,  either  in  some  trades 
hitherto  closed  to  them  or  in  the  skilled  branches  of  industries 
in  which  they  now  only  do  the  easy  work.  I  feel  too  ignorant  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  to  do  more  than  throw  out  a  vague 

S  2 
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suggestion ;  but  it  seems  that  a  useful  experiment  would  at  any 
rate  be  tried  if  one  or  two  leadino:  manufacturers  would  promise 
to  give  employment  in  some  of  the  more  delicate  parts  of  their 
work,  provided  the  technical  school  in  the  place  would  train  a  set 
of  girls,  and  make  them  at  least  as  efficient  as  the  lads  at  present 
employed.  Many  interests  are  involved,  and  the  change  would 
have  to  be  managed  with  tact  and  by  experienced  men. 

To  return  to  the  present  state  of  things,  girls  do,  ^faute  de  mieux" 
attend  the  organised  science  schools  and  the  ex-standard  classes 
with  the  boys,  in  the  propoi  tion  of  about  one  to  three  in  my  district, 
and  stay  one  year.  About  half  of  these  girls  become  pupil- 
teachers.  There  are  also  classes,  mostly  in  the  evening,  in  dress- 
making, laundry,  and  cookery,  and  these  are  nearly  always  well 
attended,  though  there  are  sometimes  complaints  that  the  cookery 
is  less  useful  than  it  would  be  if  the  stove  and  appliances  were 
more  like  those  to  be  found  in  an  ordinary  small  house.  The  art 
classes  nlso  are  well  attended  in  many  places,  those  in  the  day  have 
more  girls  than  boys  belonging  to  them,  but  these  girls  usually 
come  from  a  rather  richer  class  than  the  industrial.  There  are  also 
lectures  on  nursing,  domestic  economy,  and  practical  hygiene 
(which  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  two),  and  various  other 
subjects,  all  useful,  but  too  desultory  to  form  any  systematic 
secondary  instruction. 

On  page  265  will  be  found  the  time-tables  of  the  most  important 
organised  science  schools  and  ex-standard  classes  in  my  distirict. 
These  are  all  attended  by  boys  and  girls,  though  very  few  of  the 
Uttei  are  found  in  any  but  the  first  year  courses.  I  have  also 
given  the  time-table  of  the  commercial  class  at  the  central  higher 
grade  school  in  Deansgate.  This  is  attended  by  girls  only,  and 
lias  from  50  to  70  pupils.  It  is  the  only  instance  that  I  have  seen 
of  effective  consideration  for  the  needs  of  girls,  and  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  this  is  found  in  the  only  large  higher  grade  board 
school  in  which  there  are  separate  girls'  and  boys'  departments. 

'J'hese  time-tables  show,  without  need  of  further  proof,  that  if 
higher  grade  schools  are  giving  the  Secondary  Education  required 
by  boys  from  the  industrial  class,  it  certainly  is  not  the  same  as 
that  required  by  girls  from  the  same  class.  They  also  suggest  a 
doubt  whether  it  is  wise  to  encourage  mixed  classes  of  students 
above  the  elementary  age  without  carefully  safe-guarding  the 
interests  of  girls. 

If,  then,  ^irls  from  the  industrial  classes  are  not  receiving  the 
sort  of  education  they  require  in  the  ex-standard  classes  they  are 
at  present  attending*  itii  boy?,  we  have  to  consider  in  what 
respects  the  Secondary  Education  which  they  ought  to  have  differs 
from  this. 

These  classes  have  for  their  object  the  preparation,  more  or  less 
direct  according  to  practical  exigencies,  of  boys  for  the  various 
trades  in  which  they  are  to  earn  their  livelihood.  Ought  the 
Secondary  Education  of  their  sisters  to  have  the  same  object,  and 
prepare  them  directly  for  the  earning  of  a  livelihood  ?  In  other 
words : — 
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(a.)  Should  a  technical  side  to  the  ordinary  school  he  added]  or 
(&.)  Should  special  schools,  with  a  curriculum  leading  up  to  the 
home  arts  and  other  feminine  industries  he  establislted  9 

The  whole  question  is  far  more  complicated  in  the  case  of  girls 
tlianof  boys;  for  them  all  the  industries  in  England  are  open,  and 
the  questions  to  be  decided  are,  first,  which  industries  lend  them- 
selves best  to  scientific  instruction,  t.^.,  which  depend  least  on  the 
mechanical  sleight  of  hand,  which  only  comes  with  use;  and 
secondly,  which  are  most  largely  represented  in  the  manufactures 
carried  on  in  the  towns  in  which  the  school  is  held. 

In  considering  the  same  question  for  girls,  we  have  first  of  all 
to  find  out  whnt  meaus  of  earning  their  livelihood  are  open  to 
them  ;  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  spend  a  year  or  more  in 
teaching  girls  the  intricacies  of  a  trade,  and  then  find  that  no 
possibility  of  using  her  skill  was  open  to  ker. 

Concerning  this  question  the  Commissioners  wrote  (vol.  i., 
page  570) :  ^^  But  in  our  actusd  state  of  society  it  cannot  be 
^^  denied  that  there  is  some  want  of  ^  motive  power  '  to  stimulate 
"  intellectual  exertion  on  the  part  of  girls.  There  is,  however, 
"  much  that  will  tend  to  rectify  this  state  of  things.  It  is  con- 
'^  nected  with  the  subject,  so  much  discussed  of  late,  of  new 
^^  openings  in  life  for  women  in  branches  of  employmefnt  not 
<*  hitherto  pursued  by  them.  On  this  subject,  too,  not  much  can 
^*  yet  be  said  with  confidence.  Even  in  America  it  cannot  have 
*^  been  said  to  have  made  much  progress;  and  in  this  country  it 
"  is  spoken  of  as  still  uncertain,  tentative,  and  prospective."  These 
words,  still  true  to  a  large  extent  of  the  class  of  whom  they  were 
written,  are  even  more  so  of  large  numbers  of  poorer  girls,  to 
whom  earning  a  livelihood  in  some  way  is  an  imperative  necessity* 

There  are,  probably,  some  trades  in  which  the'diflScult  and  well- 
paid  departments  are  not  wholly  monopolised  by  men  ;  in  which 
case  girls  should  take  advantage  of  the  best  training  open  to  them^ 
in  these,  in  order  to  bold  their  own  in  them  ;  this  training  would 
be  best  given  in  the  technical  institute  of  the  place,  probably  in  a 
mixed  class.  Putting  these  aside,  there  remain  those  girls  who  are 
not  preparing  for  any  special  trade,  but  whose  parents,  of  the 
industrial  class,  are  willing  to  allow  them  to  stay  one,  possibly^ 
two  years  at  school,  after  passing  their  standards.  We  have 
little  data  from  which  to  arrive  at  even  a  rough  idea  of  the 
nymber  of  these  girls  ;  some,  in  many  places  ally  go  to  the 
cheapest  and  worst  oF  the  private  schools,  others  to  the  ex- 
standard  classes,  where  such  exist ;  but  these  are  little  guide 
^s  to  mumbers,  as  they  are  largely  attended  by  children  above 
the  industrial  class,  in  the  present  dearth  of  secondary  schools^ 
better  suited  for  them.  Those  pointed  out  to  me  as  being  of 
the  industrial  class,  were,  with  hardly  an  exception,  intending 
to  be  pupil  teachers.  The  chemistry,  applied  mathematics,  &c. 
in  which  they  were  spending  almost  their  whole  time,  cannot 
be  called  direct  preparation  for  this  calling,  but  I  was  told  that 
these  had  their  use,  as  inteUectual  gymnastics,  in  strengthening 
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the   mind,  and   thus,  indirectly,   making  it  easier  for  the  girls 
to  pass  the  numerous  examinations  in  store  for  them. 

These  girls,  added  to  those  who  are  said  to  form  a  large 
contingent  in  the  private  adventure  schools,  seem  to  show  a 
considerable  demand  for  some  sort  of  Secondary  Education  on  the 
part  of  the  industrial  classes,  sufficient,  at  all  events,  to  fill  one 
large  class  for  a  first  year's  course  in  all  the  large  towns.  Whether 
suitable  teaching  would  stimulate  desire  for  a  second  year's  course 
remains  to  be  proved.  Experience  seems  to  point  to  the 
elementary  schools  as  the  place  where  they  c^uld  be  held  with 
most  success. 

In  couj'idering  the  sort  of  teaching  required,  three  types 
of  girl  must  be  borne  in  mind:  (1)  those  who  will  live  at 
home  and  help  their  mothers,  perhaps,  eventually,  go  into  service ; 
(2)  those  who  will  begin  to  earn  at  once,  in  shops,  as  milliners  or 
dressmakers,  or  a  few  of  the  best  in  the  post  office.  These  employ- 
ments  will  be  followed  in  all  towns,  but  the  question  of  work  in 
factories  depends  greatly  on  the  special  town ;  in  some,  as  Bury, 
where  comparatively  highly-paid  posts  are  open  to  women,  this 
will  be  a  large  contingent,  in  others,  the  work  in  factories  is  so 
rough  and  poorly  paid  that  it  will  only  be  resorted  to  by  the  very 
poor,  hardly  at  all  by  the  section  of  the  industrial  classes  under 
consideration ;  (3)  those  who  will  become  pupil  teachers^  and 
eventually,  elementary  mistresses ;  and  their  instruction  from  an 
outside  point  of  view,  is  the  most  important  of  all. 

It  is  evident  that  none  of  these  types  require  specialised  technical 
instruction,  though  a  good  deal  of  teaching,  in  what  may  rather 
be  called  practical  subjects,  would  be  useful  to  all,  specially  to  the 
two  first.  All  equally  need  to  be  made,  if  possible,  to  find  some 
pleasure  in  intellectual  pursuits,  to  pause  over  their  reading  and 
think  of  V  hat  it  means,  and  to  dissociate  the  idea  of  8chool  from 
the  hurry  and  skurry  of  annual  examinations.  The  kind  of 
curriculum  suitable  for  these  classes  may  be  seen  in  the  time-table, 
page  265,  of  what  is  called  the  '^  commercial  class  "  at  the  Central 
School,  in  Deansgate,  Manchester  (this  is  fully  described  in  the 
account  of  Manchester,  page  375.)  This  class  is  confined  to  girls, 
and  the  education  consists  of  French  (the  best  beloved  oFall  subjects 
in  the  lower  middle  and  industrial  classes),  literary  and  commercial 
subjects,  drawing,  and  singinuf,  while  the  practical  instruction 
includes  needlework,  cookery,  and  domestic  economy. 

If  only  other  towns  coidd  have  what  the  Manchester  School 
Board  has,  for  several  years,  given  to  its  girls,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  further  schemes  so  far  as  the  industrial  class  is  concerned^ 
I'his  is,  unfortunately,  impossible,  simply  because  these  classes  at 
6</.,  9rf.,  or  even  1«.  a  week,  cannot  be  self-supporting,  and  no 
supplementary  funds  are  available.  Manchester  has  one  of  the 
richest  school  boards  in  England,  and  its  ex-standard,  or  rather 
organised  science  school  at  Deangate,  is  so  exceptionally  successfu 
in  earning  grants  that  it  is  probably  more  than  self-supporting,  and 
can  hand  over  a  surplus  for  the  girls'  commercial  class. 
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In  other  places  the  school  board  can  only  proyide  schools,  and 
the  ex-standard  classes  find  it  hard  to  support  themselves  by  grants 
from  South  Kensington  and  payments  from  the  children. 

The  most  feasible  plan  seems  to  be  that  the  Elementary  Education 
Department  should  come  to  the  aid  of  the  older  children,  and 
should  allow  one  school  (or  in  very  large  towns,  more  thon  one), 
called,  as  now,  a  ^^  Higher  Grade  School,"  to  have  an  Eighth  and 
17inth  Standard,  in  which  the  classes  should  be  separate  for  girls 
and  boys,  unless  special  girls  wished,  for  any  purpose,  to  join  the 
scientific  work  of  the  boys.  The  boys'  classes  also  would  be  modi- 
fied, as  there  would  then  be  no  need  for  them  to  earn  all  their 
sustenance  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  though  doubt- 
less they  would  stiU  take  a  good  many  of  its  subjects,  and  be 
examined  and  earn  grants  as  now,  but  as  their  capitation  ^rant 
would  come  through  Whitehall,  and  their  time-table  would  be 
submitted  to  Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  be  would  see  that  a  due 
amount  of  time  was  given  to  literary  subjects. 

This  Department  has  already  shown  its  willingness  to  adapt  its 
<^urriculum  to  modem  requirements,  and  there  is  now  sufficient 
choice  of  subjects  allowed  in  the  ordinary  schools.  It  would  be 
advisable  to  treat  the  higher  grade  somewhat  differently  from  the 
ordinary  schools  in  the  lower  standards  ;  e.ff.,  it  should  be  possible 
to  take  some  specific  subjects  rather  earlier  than  the  Fifth 
Standard,  and  some  bifurcation  should  be  allowed  in  the  Seventh^ 
enabling  certain  girls  to  devote  extra  time  to  drawing,  if  they 
wished  to  take  up  art  in  the  ex-standards ;  perhaps,  too,  more 
**  practical "  work  should  be  possible  for  those  whose  future  would 
lie  in  that  direction.  Every  elementary  school  is  now  examined 
in  drawing  by  South  Kensington,  and  earns  grants  in  that 
subject,  the  only  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  ordinary 
standards  and  the  additional  ones  in  the  higher  grade  schools, 
would  be  that  the  latter  would  always  have  a  larger  proportion  of 
its  examination  and  grants  from  that  department  in  the  boys'  ex- 
standards,  and  in  the  girls'  the  proportion  would  he  determined  by 
the  subjects  which  each  school  judged  best  for  its  special  needs. 

One  difficidty  would  be  met  by  this  plan  in  a  more  logical  way 
than  by  any  other.  All  authorities  agree  in  saying  that  children 
now  pass  the  ordinary  standards  in  elementary  schools  more 
quickly  than  they  used  to  do,  so  that  it  is  now  common  for  a 
sharp  child  of  II  to  have  passed  the  Sixth  Standard,  and  be 
obliged  to  leave  school,  unless  it  happens  to  possess  a  Seventh 
Standard ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  feeling  against  the  employ- 
ment of  young  children  in  factories  is  increasing,  so  that  the  idle 
time  at  home,  allowed  by  all  to  be  most  mischievous,  is  likely  to 
increase  in  two  ways.  At  present,  the  establishment  of  Seventh 
Standards  in  more  schools  would  partly  meet  this  difficulty,  but  as 
the  homes  in  which  the  children  live  become  more  permeated  with 
the  advantages  of  compulsory  education,  they  will  slip  tlirouorh  this 
also,  before  they  are  old  enough  to  go  to  work.  I  have  already 
seen  some  clever  little  creatures  in  higher  grade  schools,  who  had 
passed  the  Seventh  Standard  before  they  were  12.     It  is  surely 
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advisable  to  be  beforehand  in  providing  facilities  for  a  longer 
attendance  at  school. 

At  present  very  few  girls  stay  more  than  a  year  in  the  ex- 
standard  classes,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  more  suitable 
education  would  keep  them    longer.      In  1868,  when  Mr.  Fitch  , 

was  treating  of  the  same  difficulty  of  providing  for  a  short  course 
of  cheap  Secondary  Education  for  boys  of  the  lower  middle  class, 
he  describes  a  boy  who  has  attended  a  good  elementary  school  till 
he  is  12  or  1 3  :  "  By  that  time  a  boy  has  gone  through  the  ordinary 
"  course  of  instruction,  and  has  probably  passed  through  the  six  \ 

"  standards.  The  parents  not  unnaturally  suppose  that  he  has 
*'  learned  all  th^  school  can  teach  him,  and,  since  they  are  willing 
**  to  give  him  one  or  two  more  years  of  school  life,  they  remove 
**  him  to  another  school.     A  cheap  boarding  school  is  generally  j 

**  selected  for  this  purpose,  and,  in  it  the  pupil  is  expected  to  | 

*'  ^finish/  Yet  he  is  at  least  as  likely  to  lose  ground  as  to  make 
"  any  further  improvement."  The  new  master's  •*  methods  are 
''  different,  and  his  aims  are  not  higher."  *'  It  is  clear  that  the 
'^  wisest  course  would  be  in  such  cases  to  finish  the  education  in 
^'  a  higher  class  of  the  same  school  in  which  it  bad  been  begun. 
''  But  higher  departments  of  this  kind  rarely  exist."  .  ' 

Mr.  Fitch  goes  on  to  propose  that  *'a  Seventh  Standard, 
*'  extending  to  grammar  and  the  higher  arithmetic,  and  an  Eigbth 
*'  including  geography  and  history,  the  elements  of  algebra  or 
^'  Euclid,  and  an  alternative  of  English  composition,  or  the  Latin  i 

'*  grammar  might  be  devised  for  older  pupils."     Part  of    this  'i 

recommendation  has  been  complied  with ;  it  remains  to  modify  ' 

the  rest  to  suit  modern    requirements   and  to  add  to  it  by  a  'i 

Ninth  Standard ;  in  time  a  Tenth  may  even  become  necessary. 
Mr.  Fitch's  reasons  are  even  more  true  now  than  when  they  were  I 

written. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  against  allowing  any  part  of  Secondary  | 

Education  to  pass  (1)  under  the  management  of  school  boards. 
(2)  into  the  hands  of  the  government. 

As  to  (1)  it  must  be  granted  that  school  boards,  especially 
the  smaller  and  less  important  ones,  are  not  the  best  adminis- 
trators of  Secondary  Education  for  the  industrial  classes,  but  the 
question  should  have  been  argued  10  years  ago.  The  need  for 
third  grade  schools  was  urgent  for  20  years  after  it  was  pointed  out 
by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  and  it  was  to  meet  this  need 
on  behalf  of  the  lower  middle  class  that  school  boards  stepped  in, 
and  establitthed  these  higher  grade  and  ex-standard   schools,  of  | 

vrhich  the  industrial  class  reap  the  somewhat  doubtful  advantage. 

And  as  to  the  second  objection,  the  answer  is  much  the  same  ; 
the  thing  is  already  done,  only  the  department  is  at  South 
Kensington  instead  of  at  Whitehall,  and  most  people  who  have 
worked  under  both  departments,  prefer  the  latter,  on  account  of 
its  greater  adaptability  to  varying  needs.  This  may  be  only  a 
matter  of  private  opinion,  but  greater  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  general  education  must  be  granted  by  aU  to 
Whitehall. 
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But  supposing  that  botli  objections  are  so  well  founded  that  it 
is  decided  to  provide  Secondary  Education  for  the  industrial 
classes  at  a  cheap  rate  independent  of  school  boards.  How  is  it 
to  be  done  ?  The  difficulties  appear  insuperable.  Take  the 
most  favourable  case,  that  school  boards  put  their  buildings  at 
the  disposal  of  the  superseding  authority.  Would  this  put  in  its 
own  teachers  to  share  the  schools  during  the  same  hours  with 
the  teachers  under  the  elementary  authority^  or  would  the  same 
teachers  be  partly  under  the  command  of  both,  drawing  a  salary 
paid  partly  by  each  authority  ?  The  suggestions  need  only  to  he 
made  to  show  the  absurdity  of  them. 

Diflferent  buildings,  thei'efore,  would  have  to  be  provided ;  if 
they  were  even  half  as  good  as  those  belonging  to  the  school 
boards,  the  expense  would  be  enormous,  and  when  they  were 
ready,  it  is  doubtful  whether  half  the  children  who  are  willing  to 
spend  an  extra  year  in  the  same  school  under  teachers  to  which 
they  are  accustomed  would  move  on  to  another. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  business  to  consider  how  far  these  arguments 
apply  10  boys.    For  girls,  some  change  must  be  made  if  Secondary 
Education  worthy  of  the  name  is  to  be  given  to  those  belonging  to 
the  industrial  class  ;  it  certainly  seems  that  the  simplest  way  it  can 
be  accomplished  is  by  their  spending  one  or  two  extra  years  under 
the  Elementary  Education  Department.     Probably  the  names  of 
Standards  YIII.  and  IX.  would  be  given  to  these  extra  classes 
Their  subjects  would  not  be  technical,  but  we  have  seen   that 
there  is  little  demand  for  that  kind  of  education  on  the  part  of 
girls,  and  what  there  is  can  be  best  supplied  in  existing  teciinical 
schools.    They  might  be  practical  to  a  considerable  extent.    Above 
all,  it  is  necessary  that  a  free  hand  should  be  allowed  to  the 
teachers,  and  that  the  grants  should  be  given  by  inspection  rather 
than  examination.   Lessons  should  be  in  every  way  made  pleasant 
to  the  learners,  and  the  sort  of  ^'  drive/'  which  seems  inseparable 
from   ordinary  elementary   schools,  should  be  guarded  against  in 
every  possible  way.   These  standards  would  meet  the  needs  of  types 
(1)  and  (2)  mentioned  above,*  viz.,  of  the  girls  who  would  live  at 
home  aiid  do  housework,  and  of  those  who  would  at  once  set  to 
work  to  earn  their  livelihood  in  some  of  the  ways  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  which,  it  is  be  hoped,  their  extra  time  at  school  would 
have  been  an  assistance.     It  does  not  fully  meet  the  needs  of 
type  (3),  the  intending  teachers  of  the  future.     I  trust  the  Com- 
mission will  pardon  me  if  I  dwell  at  some  length  on  a  subject  of 
{paramount  importance  to  elementary  education,  and  which  also 
concerns  Secondary  Education  if  any  part  of  it  is  in  future,  even 
to  the  present  extent,  to  be  confided  to  elementary  teachers. 

Much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  education  of  pupil- 
teachers.  In  the  Central  Pupil  Teachers'  School,  in  Man- 
chester, I  saw  girls  who  were  not  only  receiving  excellent  instruc- 
tion, but  who  were  also  allowed  plenty  of  time  to  enable  them  to 
prepare  for  this  instruction.  I  say  girls  advisedly,  for  at  the 
time    of  my  visit   only    10   boys   out  of  a, total   of   250   were 
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attending  thie  school,  and  the  headmaster  said  that  not  half  of 
them  had  the  mental  pover  to  make  really  good  teachers,  while 
BOme^  he  felt  sure,  would  never  pass  the  necessary  examina- 
tions. The  technical  schools  and  ex-standard  classes  have  opened 
new  and  more  attractive  avenues  to  boys,  while  they  have  merely 
helped  to  stimulate  general  intelligence  in  the  girls,  with  the  result 
that  the  numerical  disparity  between  male  and  female  elementary 
teachers  has  never  been  so  great  as  now,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
in  the  future  the  whole  staff  of  many  of  the  large  elementary 
mixed  schools  will  consist  of  women,  with  a  man  as  headmaster. 
Another  strong  argument  for  making  these  teachers  as  efficient  as 
possible !  The  Government  training  colleges  have  also  improved 
greatly.  Many  of  them  are  all  that  can  be  wished,  while  the 
course  of  study  at  some  of  the  "  day  training  colleges  "  (as  in 
thi3  department  at  Owens  College,  Manchester,)  ensures  that 
such  of  the  mistresses  as  take  it  should  be  well  educated  in  a 
much  wider  sense  than  is  usual  for  teachers  in  elementary  schools ; 
but  only  the  Slite  of  the  profession  can  profit  by  advantages  such 
B»  these,  as  the  conditions  of  entry  must  bar  the  way  to  all  girls 
except  ihc  exceptionally  clever  or  the  exceptionally  well 
educated,  and  it  is  not  for  these  that  legislation  is  necessary. 
The  bulk  of  female  teachers  have  never  been  to  a  training  college 
at  all ;  the  bulk  of  pupil-teachers  now  in  the  elementary  schools 
all  over  the  country  have  no  intention  of  going  to  one ;  it  is  for 
them  that  some  improved  means  of  training  is   needed.     I  have  ^ 

been  told  this  on  all  hands,  and  many  headmistresses  say  they 
prefer  training  their  own  teachers,  e.^.,  Miss  Moss,  headmistress  I 

of  the  girls*  department  of  the  Central  Higher  Grade  School,  in 
Manchester,  told  me  that  out  of  her  large  staff,  some  of  whom 
took  classes  in  the  ex-standard  division,  only  07ie  had  been  to  a 
training  college.  However  this  may  work  in  large  centres  of 
education  like  Manchester,  where  various  advantages  are  given  to 
intending  teachers,  it  is  certainly  disastrous  in  its  effects  in  smaller 
towns. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  quote  my  own  experience  as 
member  of  a  school  board  in  a  town  of  20,000  inhabitants. 
Our  schools  had  separate  departments,  and  at  any  given  time 
there  would  be  about  25  female  pupil-teachers  at  work  in  the 
girls'  and  infants'  departments.  During  the  five  and  a  half  years 
that  I  was  on  the  school  board  only  one  of  these  girls  went  to  a 
training  college. 

When  a  girl  had  finished  her  four  years  of  apprenticeship,  \ 

she  proceeded  to  work  for  her  certificate,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
same  school,  being  appointed  to  it  as  an  ex-pupil-teacher  with  a 
low  salary  ;  if  she  passed  her  examinations  properly  and  gained 
her  full  certificate  her  educational  as  well  as  practical  training  was 
^nded,  her  salary  was  raised,  and  if  possible  she  stayed  on  in 
the  same  school.  If  a  vacancy  could  not  be  made  for  her  there, 
the  board  tried  to  place  her  in  one  of  their  other  schools,  and, 
failing  this,  she  was  obliged  to  seek  work  elsewhere.  This  was 
considered  a  distinct  hardship,  and  the  board  recognised  an 
unwritten  law^  giving  her  a  right  over  all  other  applicants  (how- 
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ever  mucb  better  qualified)  for  a  vacancy  in  their  schools.  The 
pecuniary  advantages  to  the  teacher  of  continuing  to  Ii\'e  at  home 
were  obvious,  and  any  possible  disadvantages  to  the  taught  were 
not  considered.  The  same  ^^  claim  '*  was  considered,  though  to  a 
less  extent,  in  the  case  of  a  headmistress-ship  being  vacant. 

Thus  several  of  our  teachers  had  spent  their  whole  lives, 
from  four  years  old  upwards,  in  the  same  school,  seeing  the  same 
faces,  under  the  same  headmistress,  subject  to  the  same  school- 
board  clerk. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  intellectually  dwarfing 
process,  and  it  was  not  surprising  to  find,  when  the  Code  of 
1890  was  under  discussion,  that  the  most  intelligent  of  the  head- 
mistresses feared  that  her  assistant  mistresses  would  have  great 
difficulty  in  adapting  themselves  to  it.  "  The  new  Code  allows 
^*  much  more  freedom  in  teaching,"  she  said,  ^^  but  it  needs  intclli« 
'^  gence  to  use  this  freedom,  and  intelligence  is  just  what  our 
"  teachers  have  not  got ;  they  do  well  enough  in  exactly  the  way 
^^  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  but  they  are  too  mechanical  to  be 
**  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  way^.'*  This  was  the  opinion 
of  a  really  able  woman  of  the  assistants  who  she  herself  had 
trained ;  and  it  is  a  fair  description  of  the  average  elementary 
mistress  who  has  not  been  to  a  training  college — the  teachers  in  a 
place  like  St.  Helens  (see  page  333)  would  be  considerably  worse, 
because  they  would  have  been  under  less  efficient  headmistresses ; 
those  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool  would  be  better. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ex-standard  classes  as  they  are,  and  still 
more  as  they  may  become,  would  do  something  towards  increasing 
the  acquirements  and  adaptability  of  the  pupil-teachers  who  had 
attended  them,  but  the  effect  of  these  would  be  slight  compared 
with  two  or  three  years  in  a  good  secondary  school ;  if  this  could 
become  general,  its  effect  in  breaking  down  the  present  barrier 
between  elementary  and  higher  education  and  bringing  down  the 
reforms  of  the  one  into  the  other  kind  of  school  would  be  very 
great.  Every  reason  is  in  favour  of  it.  The  narrowness  of  the 
ordinary  elementprry  education  is  its  constant  and  merited  reproach, 
surely,  then,  its  future  teachers  should,  in  the  most  plastic  period 
of  their  lives,  be  for  a  little  while  subjected  to  different  and 
widening  influences. 

Teaching  very  large  classes  must  tend  to  become  mechanical ; 
being  obliged  to  bring  all  up  to  the  same  level  of  mediocrity  must 
tend  to  thinking  of  and  treating  the  children  as  if  they  were  all 
alike,  bits  of  clay  to  be  forced  into  the  same  mould,  and  doing  it  all 
against  time  must  tend  to  a  certain  amount  of  roughness  in  the 
process.  Surely,  when  this  is  the  inevitable  risk  in  the  future,  it 
is  all-important  to  give  some  counterbalancing  tendencies  in  the 
present. 

A  bright  girl  of  12  or  13  who  has  passed  her  standards,  and  is 
inclined  to  be  a  little  conceited  from  the  fact  that  she  has  done 
this  more  easily  than  most  of  her  companions,  gets  a  scholarship 
into  a  high  school  or  some  other  good  sized  secondary  school  and 
is  instantly  in  a  new  world  ;  the  small  classes,  the  gentle  voices  of 
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the  mistresses,  the  individual  interest  in  the  progress  of  each  girl ; 
everything  is  fresh  to  her.  The  very  fact  of  mixing  with  com- 
panions whose  interests  are  different  from  her  own  and  who  are 
comparatively  untouched  by  the  cares  which  burden  her  young 
life ;  the  keenness  about  the  games,  the  brightness  of  it  all,  are 
of  the  greatest  value  to  her.  One  of  the  striking  and  pathetic 
contrasts  between  a  number  of  girls  at  a  high  and  elementary 
school  during  the  morning  recreations  is  the  merry  lauc^hter  in 
the  one  and  comparative  absence  of  it  in  the  other.  There  ia 
little  room  for  tun  in  an  elementary  school,  and  surely  if  that 
could  be  learned,  and  nothing  else^  it  would  be  worth  a  good  three 
years  to  the  future  headmistress  and  to  the  children  under  her. 
The  most  important  advantages  are  educational  rather  than  instruc- 
tional— the  mental  horizon  of  a  teacher  who  has  spent  her  whole 
life  in  one  town  and  her  days  in  one  school  is  not  only  curiously 
limited,  but  has  the  additional  disadvantage  of  having  reached  the 
confines  of  her  limit — there  is  no  distant  view  oFunattained  and  un*^ 
attainable  knowledge,  she  has  reached  the  top  of  her  little  hillock ; 
to  this,  more  than  to  any  other  single  fact,  is  the  unpleasant 
conceit  so  often  found  in  elementary  teachers  attributable. 

A  girl's  first  piece  of  learning  at  a  high  school  is  to  know  that 
she  does  not  know  everything.  She  sees  all  kinds  of  subjects 
being  taught  of  which  she  has  never  even  heard,  is  surrounded 
by  culture  which  she  cannot  hope  to  equal,  and  her  narrow  self- 
satisfaction  disappears  ;  ako  her  real  powers  of  teaching  are 
improved  by  even  a  slight  knowledge  pf  subjects  which  she  is 
never  likely  to  teach ;  no  one  can  give  a  lesson  on  the  beginnings 
of  English  parsing  in  quite  the  same  lifeless  way  when  she  has 
once  mastered  the  idea  of  the  Latin  accusative,  and  the  whole 
region  of  arithmetic  is  approached  in  a  different  spirit  if  the 
mind  has  once  been  taken  hold  of  by  the  inexorable  logic  of  the 
first  book  of  Euclid  ;  the  feeling  that  2  and  2  are  as  likely  to  make 
5  as  4  is  gone  for  ever!  It  must  be  difGcult  to  make  the 
^'  Headers  "  used  in  elementary  schools  interesting,  but  a  teacher 
who  is  familiar  with  the  poem  from  which  the  poetical  extract  is 
taken,  has  at  least  some  chance,  and  if  she  has  been  fortunate 
in  her  teacher  she  is  aware  that  distinct  pleasure  accrues  to  some 
minds  from  stirring  English  verse. 

During  my  wanderings  in  June  I  heard  a  most  spirited  recita- 
tion lesson,  the  "Revenge"  being  the  poem  whfch  was  being 
learnt ;  there  were  two  or  three  girls  among  the  learners  who 
were  preparing  to  be  elementary  teachers,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  they  will  ever  give  lessons  quite  as  dreary  as  those  to  which  I 
have  listened  in  elementary  schools.  On  one  occasion  when  a  large 
Standard  IV.  was  reading  in  a  specially  vacant  manner,  I  took 
the  book  from  the  assistant  mistress  and  asked  a  few  simple 
questions  about  the  subject  matter,  with  the  result  of  total  silence. 
The  mistress  excused  herself  and  her  class  by  saying  *'  it  is  not 
the  intelligence  hour."  1  his  young  lady  had  not  had  the  advan- 
tage of  any  lessons  outside  the  walls  of  the  school  where  she  was 
teaching,  but  she  was  23  and  had  obtained  her  full  certificate. 
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'  A  [xood  deal  of  prejudice  formerly  existed  on  the  part  of 
elementary  headmistresses  against  taking  pupil- teachers  who  had 
been  in  secondary  schools  ;  *'  they  have  got  out  of  my  ways,"  was 
the  usual  objection^  and  the  obvious  retort  was  not  the  wise  one  ; 
but  this  prejudice  is  disappearinfr.  In  Rochdale,  Oldha'u,  Man* 
Chester,  and  Liverpool,  head  teachers  said  they  deBnitely  preferred 
pupil  teachers  who  were  older  and  better  educated  than  the 
general  run  of  such  girls,  and  the  school  board  officials  told  me 
that  if  a  girl  had  been  at  a  gooJ  school  she  would  be  excused  two 
years  of  her  apprenticeship,  and  allowed  to  take  her  second  year 
papers  on  first  being  "  bound."  The  plan  is  also  favoured  by 
Government,  and  a  girl  is  even  allowed  to  ouiit  her  apprenticeship 
altogether,  and  "  sit  for  the  Queen's  Scholarship,"  (i.^.,  take  the 
examination  which  naturally  comes  at  the  end  of  the  appren- 
ticeship and  which  admits  to  the  normal  training  colleges),  without 
having  spent  a  day  in  an  elementary  school  Some  of  the  girls 
now  studying  in  the  Owens  day-training  college  have  adopted 
this  plan,  which  has  the  obvious  advantage  of  pleasantness  for 
young  women  of  somewhat  higher  social  standing  than  the  average 
elementary  mistress,  but  it  is  hardly  one  to  be  recommended,  as  it 
is  imwise  for  a  girl  to  spend  some  years  in  preparing. for  a  career 
without  having  tested  iier  individual  fitness  for  it. 

Consideration  of  the  way  in  which  the  expense  of  some  years  in 
a  secondary  school,  for  intending   pupil-teachers,  can   l^est  be  met 
is  outside  the  limit  of  my  instructions. 
The  question  of — 

(a.)  Adding  a  technical  side  to  the  ordinary  school ;  or 
(h,)  Supplying  special  schools  with  a  practical  curriculum 
has  still  to  be  reported  on,  with  regard  to  classes,  other  than  the 
industrial.  The  cheap  private  adventure  schools  which  I  visited 
were  not  sufficiently  organised,  and  were  rarely  lar^e  enough  to 
be  divided  into  sides,  besides  which  they  already  give  quite 
enough  of  their  time  to  practical  work  of  various  kinds  ranging 
from  crewel  work  and  antimacassars  to  '^  bent  iron  "  work. 

Sigh  schools  and  expensive  private  schools  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

In  ail  schools  above  those  for  the  industrial  class  *'  technical  " 
must  be  taken  as  covering  all  kinds  of  *'  practical "  instruction,  as 
technical  education  in  the  shape  of  direct  preparation  for  any 
trade  would  be  obviously  out  of  place. 

As  a  rule  high  schools  give  very  little  time  to  manual  instruc- 
tion in  my  district.  In  the  time-tables  one  finds  one  or  sometimes 
two  hours  put  down  to  it  in  the  lowest  forms,  after  which  it  is 
optional,  and  taken  by  a  small  per-centage  of  the  school,  though  it 
nearly  always  consists  of  plain  needlework.  This  is  often  rather  a 
sore  subject  between  parents  and  headmistresses.  Several  mothers 
complained  that  their  daughters  had  very  little  notion  of  using 
their  needles,  while  headmistresses  contended  that  needlework 
was  not  a  school  subject,  and  that  the  mothers  ought  to  see  that 
their  daughters  learnt  it  on  Saturdays  and  in  the  vacations. 
Whichever  side  is  right  in  the  abstract,  it  is  certainly  true  that  a 
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Irigh  Bchool  midtress  who  is  expected  to  teach  a  great  namber  of 
Bubjecte  and  to  present  a  large  proportion  of  her  pupils  for 
examinations,  has  considerable  difficulty  in  fitting  it  in,  and  if  other 
^manual,"  insi^^acdon  were  attempted  the  difficaltj  would  be 
increased. 

But  apart  from  the  practical  difficulty,  mnch  diversity  of  opinion 
eidsts  as  to  the  advisability  of  this  kind  of  instruction  during  a 
giri's  school  life.  Miss  Day,  of  the  Manchester  High  School,  holds 
diat  such  subjects  had  better  be  learnt  after  a  girl  has  left  school, 
and  has  had  lectures  in  cookery  and  dressmaking  for  her  pupils 
l3ie  year  after  they  have  left  her,  which  have  been  much  appro* 
dated.  A  good  many  headmistresses  of  large  experience  hold 
the  same  opinion,  while  one  who  has  a  most  interesting;  school  at 
Sonthport  (see  page  298),  has  organised  a  regular  guild  for  such 
work  among  her  former  pupils. 

Other  high  school  mistresses  agree  practically  in  not  giving  time, 
but  with  regret.  One,  at  the  head  of  a  large  school  in  Liverpool, 
said  that  it  would  be  a  definite  advantage  to  some  of  her  girls  if 
they  were  not  expected  to  spend  all  their  school  hours  in  head- 
work,  and  she  believed  that  they  would  gain  intellectually  if 
certain  hours  were  allotted  to  some  sort  of  manual  work.  About 
half  a  dozen  more  agreed  with  her,  and  these  would  like  to  have 
a  technical  side  attached  to  their  school ;  in  which  case  all  the 
girls  would  go  on  spending  a  short  time  per  week  in  modelling,  or 
some  other  art  learnt  in  the  kindergarten,  in  addition  to  needle- 
work to  the  top  of  the  Third  Class,  at  which  class  the  school 
would  bifurcate,  the  majority  probably  would  belong  to  the 
literary  side,  and  devote  all  their  time,  as  now,  to  head-work, 
while  the  minority  would  drop  certain  subjects  and  devote  the 
time  thus  gained  to  practical  work.  Really  good  plain  needlework, 
leading  to  dressmaking,  for  the  elder  girls  was  the  subject 
most  generally  wished  for ;  wood  car  ving,  domestic  economy, 
cookery,  modelling,  &c  were  also  mentioned  as  useful,  and 
suitable  for  such  a  side.  A  considerable  amount  of  re-organi- 
sation  would  be  necessary,  but  I  found  that  one  good  sized  room 
and  one  expert  mistress,  with  half  the  time  of  another,  was  the 
amount  of  extra  school  and  teaching  power  that  was  computed  as 
necessary  for  the  number  of  girls  likely  to  join  this  side  in  a  school 
from  200  to  250  pupils. 

Bolton  High  School  is  the  one  in  which  most  practical  subjects 
are  already  taken  (see  page  361).  It  has  an  excellent  kindergarten 
with  a  very  accomplished  mistress,  and  modelling,  basket  making, 
and  bookbinding  go  on  some  way  up  the  school.  The  head- 
mistress, who  has  not  been  long  at  the  school,  did  not  approve  of  a 
technical  side  to  the  school ;  but  said  she  thought  more  practical 
and  less  head-work  would  be  good  for  some  of  the  girls.  She 
suggested  that  excellent  rooms  at  the  ''Technical  and  Manual 
Institute"  were  free  in  the  day-time,  and  several  of  its  teachers 
were  also  unemployed,  and  thought  there  woidd  be  little  difiiculty  in 
forming  one  or  more  classes  there,  and  sending  her  girls  to  them 
under  charge  of  a  governess.     The  same  suggestion  was  made 
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by  the  headmistress  of  Bury  High  School^  of  the  Church  Com- 
pany  School  at  Wigan,  and  by  private  headmistresses  at  both 
Mapchester  and  Liverpool 

In  no  case  vrea  it  thought  that  any  *'  special  school "  would  be 
needed^  as  every  town  in  which  there  is  a  large  girls'  school,  seems 
also  to  possess  some  institute  with  rooms  and  instructors  unem- 
ployed in  the  daytime. 

Two  headmistresses  of  cheaper  schools,  whose  pupils  were  of 
the  lower  middle  class,  said  they  thought  it  would  certainly  be  an 
advantage  to  many  of  their  girls  to  have  practical  instruction, 
and  that  it  could  be  obtained  at  trifling  cost  at  the  institute,  but 
added  that  girls  who  would  leave  school  at  15  at  the  latest,  ought 
to  give  every  hour  of  their  time  to  mental  work. 

All  the  above  headmistresses,  while  differing  as  to  whether  it 
was,  or  was  not,  advisable  that  thdrpupils  should  devote  some  part 
of  their  school  hours  to  practical  work,  looked  at  the  question 
firoBi  a  practical  rather  than  an  educational  standpoint ;  eyen 
those  who  were  most  in  favour  of  a  ^'  practical  side  "  for  their  own 
school,  wished  for  it,  because  it  would  serve  as  a  relief  to  certain 
of  the  delicate  or  backward  girls. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  ladies,  chiefly  principals  of  private 
schools,  enthusiasts  for  practical  work,  who  contend  that  certain 
parts  of  educational  training  can  be  better  given  by  the  hands  than 
the  head  ;  they  disapprove  of  a  technical  side  to  a  school,  because 
the  g)rls  on  the  literary  side  would  be  deprived  of  some  of;the  most 
valuable  part  of  their  education.  I  visited  two  very  interesting  schools 
in  Manchester,  where  this  "  hand- work  "  is  taught  entirely  from  the 
educational  point  of  view,  and  where  the  time-table  is  so  arranged 
that  nearly  half  the  school  hours  are  devoted  to  it — the  subjects 
are  varied  among  the  younger  pupils,  while  Sloyd  carpentry  has 
the  lion's  share  of  the   elder  girls'  ''  manual "  time.     The   mis- 
tresses of  both  these  schools  contend  that  mathematical  acciuticy, 
perseverance,  and  many  other  good  qualities,  both   mental   and 
moral,  are  to  be  gained  from  this  special  form  of  manual  work, 
and  devote  many  hours  to  it  accordingly.     I  saw  the  pupils  at 
work   in   bath  these   schools   (one  was  half  composed  of  young 
boys),  and  they  certainly  seemed  to  be  enjoying  it.     Some  girls  of 
15   and    16   showed   me   one   exquisitely  moulded  and  finished 
wooden  spoon  as  'the  outcome  of  a  whole  term's   Sloyd    work, 
with  no  appearance  of  doubt  whether  the  "game  was  worih  the 
candle."      In     Southport,  on  the   contrary,  I    visited   a   school 
where  Sloyd  work  was  learnt,  but  where   the   headmistress  was 
not  an  entiiusiast  for  it,  and  there  I  was  told  that  girls  took  it  up 
with  vigour  for  a  few  weeks,  then  were  wearied  of  its  slowness, 
and  either  threw  it  up   altogether,  or,  if  this  was   not   allowed, 
continued  in  a  listless,  half-hearted  sort  of  way.     These  schools 
all  charged  high  fees,  from  24/.  to  30/,  per  annum  for  tuition,  and 
it  seems  impossible  that  Sloyd  work,  however  great  its  advantages 
may  l)e,   can  ever  be   cultivated,  except   in   expensive  schools. 
Miss  Dodd,  the  mistress  of  method  in  the  Day  Training  College 
at  Owens,  is  also   an   enthusiast  for  practical  work.     She  has 
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studied  educational  methodfl  in  other  countries ;  she  considers 
that  Sloyd  carpentry  has  no  monopoly  of  excellence^  and  says 
that,  on  tlie  Continent,  especially  in  Germany,  other  practical 
subjects  are  adapted  to  educational  traiuinp^  with  equal  success. 
This  is  an  important  question  for  all  except  the  very  expensive 
school  f. 

Most  of  the  good  high  schools  have  kindergartens  attached;  in 
them  much  of  the  teaching  is  manual,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see 
how  cleverly  a  little  girl  of  seven  uses  her  hands  after  two  or  three 
years  of  this  teaching,  in  brush  painting,  modelling  flo\^'ers,  raised 
maps,  as  well  as  in  many  kinds  of  needlework  whi(£  do  not  require 
tiny  stitches.  If  this  is  the  right  training  up  to  seven  or  eight  years 
of  age,  it  certainly  seems  illogical  that  the  girl  of  nine  or  ten  should 
leave  all  her  delightful  fairy  works  behind  her,  and  should  use 
her  hands  only  to  cramp  them  up  in  writing,  a  little  line-drawings 
and  dull  sewing  twice  a  week. 

Miss  Dodd  says  that  in  certain  schools  in  Germany  (a  combina- 
tion, ns  far  as  I  could  judge,  of  secondary  and  third  grade),  which 
are  attended  by  children  of  the  middle  class,  practical  subjects 
are  taught  whicli  exercise  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  also  help 
a  ^rl  to  earn  her  livelihood  when  she  leaves  school. 

In  one  German  school  needlework  is  the  backbone  of  the 
practical  training :  the  simplest  stitches  are  taught  on  canvas,  as  in 
England,  to  the  kindergarten  little  ones  ;  in  Form  I.  cutting  out  of 
the  simplest  garments  m  paper  takes  the  place  of  the  fancy  cutting 
out  of  the  kindergarten,  and  from  the  first  this  is  done  to  scalcy 
over  and  over  again,  till  mathematical  accuracy  is  attained ;  in 
Form  III.  or  IV.  cutting  out  in  material  begins,  and  so  the  work 
goes  on  by  little  steps  till  in  the  top  class,  girls  of  16  and  17  are 
actually  wenring  dresses  of  their  own  making  and  cutting  out. 
These  girls  have  certainly  learnt  accuracy,  cutting  to  scale,  and  a 
good  deal  incidentally  about  the  proportions  of  the  human  body; 
but  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  they  have,- to  some  extent, 
learnt  how  to  bring  "  school  lessons "  to  bear  on  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life. 

I  have  described  this  special  experiment  because  needlework 
depends  on  no  locality,  and  is  equally  useful  in .  the  remote 
country  and  tiie  busy  city  school ;  but  it  is  im)H>rtant  that  there 
should  be  diversity  in  the  practical  subjects  taitght,  and  that  they 
should  be  carefully  adapted  to  the  neods  of  the  plnce. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  fact  to  be  remembered  is 
that  these  subjects  are  being  taken  in  lieu  of  book  subjects, 
usually  learnt  for  their  educational  rather  than  their  practical 
value,  and  that  they  must  therefore  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to 
get  the  maximum  educational  training  out  of  them ;  if  the  mistress 
thinks  of  the  object  to  be  attained  rather  than  of  how  the  pupil  is 
to  attain  it,  it  seems  that  she  is  not  from  this  point  of  view  the 
ideal  teacher  of  practical  work. 

As  a  rule,  seeing  this  practical  instruction  is  to  form  part  of  a 
girl's  general  education,  it  would  be  best  given  in  the  school  itself, 
either  as  part  of  the  ordinary  curriculum  for  all  the  pupils,  or  on 
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a  "  practical  side,"  for  some  of  them  ;  but  this  pre-supposes  genuine 
interest  and  belief  in  pi*actical  work  on  the  part  of  the  headmis- 
tress, and  at  present  very  few  headmistresses  of  high  schools  have 
thought  enough  about  the  subject  to  be  genuinely  interested  in  if, 
or  to  be  able  to  organise  a  "  practical  side  "  wisely.  Principals  of 
private  schools,  who  have  considered  the  matter,  have  made  or 
will  make  their  own  plans  and  carry  them  out  in  consultation 
with  the  wishes  of  the  parents  of  their  pupils.  But  many  mis- 
tresses who  could  not  for  lack  of  knowledge,  or  wpuld  not  for 
lack  of  liking,  have  a  practical  side  to  their  own  school,  would 
be  both  able  and  willing  that  their  pupils  should  receive  instruction 
in  certain  subjects  at  the  nearest  technical  institute,  given  by  the 
teachers  belonging  to  the  institution.  These  classes  would  not  be 
expensive,  as  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  both  buildings  and 
teachers  to  be  employed  in  the  daytime. 

I  will  bring  this  long  and  somewhat  rambling  chapter  to  a  close 
by  summing  up,  as  shortly  as  possible,  the  results  of  the  informa- 
tion collected  in  answer  to  the  questions  at  its  head. 

Secondary  Education  required  by  girls  from  the  industrial  classes 
differs  widely  from  that  given  at  present  to  boys  of  the  same  class 
in  ex-standard  classes  and  organised  science  schools. 

Girls  of  this  class  require  education  differentiated  acconling  to 
their  future  life ;  girls  who  will  earn  their  livelihood  by  their 
hands  would  be  best  taught  in  extra  standards  of  elementary 
schools  ;  girls  who  will  earn  it  by  teaching  should  have  some  years 
in  a  high  or  other  school  of  wide  educational  aims. 

Girls  rarely  need  definite  technical  instruction ;  but  a  "  practical 
side  *'  to  certain  schools  would  be  an  advantage.  Many  questions 
would  need  consideration,  specially  the  willingness  and  fitness  of 
the  headmistress. 

In  many  cases  classes  in  a  different  building  would  be  the  best 
substitute  for  a  "  practical  side,'*  but  no  "  special  school  '*  would 
be  needed,  as  imemployed  rooms,  appliances,  and  teachers  would 
be  always  available  in  technical  and  manual  institutes  during  the 
daytime. 

(4.)  In  the  case  (of  a  special  school)  would  the  wants  of  all  social 
classes  be  best  supplied,  or  not,  in  a  single  institution  9 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  there  seems  no  need  for  any 
^^  special  school ''  beyond  the  institutes  of  the  locality.  These 
buddings  would  certainly  suffice  for  the  wants  of  all  social  classes, 
but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  best  that  different 
social  classes,  or  even  girls  from  different  schools  of  the  same 
social  grade,  should  attend  the  same  lesson*  Five  or  six  head- 
mistresses said  that  the  discipline  of  their  schools  would  suffer 
unless  the  class  at  the  technical  institute  were  confined  to  their 
own  pupils,  and  unless  these  both  went  and  came  under  the  charge 
of  a  mistress  who  would  be  present  at  the  lesson 

Other  headmistresses  observed  that  different  schools  would 
rarely  wish  for  the  same  subject  at  the  same  time,  and  that  if  the 
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attei^dance  at  any  class  were  very  large  it  would  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  lecture,  and  would  be  of  less  educational  value  than  if 
the  numbers  were  smaller. 

On  the  whole  it  appeared  that  the  matter  was  one  that  might 
be  safely  left  to  the  settlement  of  individual  localities  and  schools. 

(5.)  How  ought  a  it/stem   of  technical  education  for  girls  to  be 
organised^  regard  being  had  to  the  varying  wants  of  the 
different  social  strata ; 
(a.)  In  urban  ; 
(b.)  In  rural  districts  ? 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  I  have  already  written,  that  all  the 
evidence  given  me  was  strongly  against  any  genera)  system  of 
technical  education.  As  far  as  schools  are  concerned,  enthusiasm 
and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  is  of  the  first  necessity ; 
if  it  is  forced  on  unwilling  mistresses  it  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 

Also,  any  system  formed  at  present,  would  he  a  bnd  one;  people 
do  not  knove  enough  about  the  subject  It  would  first  be  neces- 
sary to  choose  out  a  good  number  of  clever  and  adaptable  teachers 
and  send  them  for  an  educational  *^  Wanderjahr ; "  afterwards,  in 
consultation  with  them  and  other  authorities,  some  kind  of  a 
''system  "  might  be  devised ;  but  it  appears  that  one  district  difiers 
so  greatly  from  another,  one  town  from  the  next  almost  adjacent 
town,  that  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  form  a  sufficiently 
elastic  one. 

It  would  be  of  more  practical  use  for  county  councils,  school 
boards,  or  whatever  educational  body  may  hereafter  be  formed, 
first  to  educate  enthusiasts  for  practical  instruction  by  study  of  the 
best  foreign  methods.  Then  to  send  them  about  lecturing  on  what 
they  had  seen  in  their  travels,  and  afterwards,  help  each  sejiarate 
town  or  rural  district  to  assimilate  and  use  the  knowledge  thus 
passed  on  to  them,  according  to  their  individual  requirements. 

(6.)  Is   any,   and  what,    distinct  provision    for  scholarships 
required  to  meet  the  special  circumstances  of  girls  ? 

About  the  urgent  need  for  these  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion. 
Much  of  the  information  on  this  subject  is  given  in  another  section 
of  my  report  under  the  head  of  "  Are  local  authorities  willing  to 
'-  contribute  a^  much  per  girl  as  per  boy  in  the  distribution  of 
«  grants^  "• 

In  some  of  the  largest  towns,  Manchester,  for  instance,  boys 
seem  fairly  provided  for  by  local  grants  as  well  as  in  other  ways, 
so  that  the  ladder  is  complete  for  the  poorest  clever  lad,  fi^m  the 
elementary  school  to  the  university.  Girls  are  far  less  well  off;  the 
Hulmc  Trust  does,  indeed,  spend  640/.  annually,  400Z.  being  open 
to  girls  in  the  Dover  Street  and  Pendleton  High  Schools,  to  take 
them  to  places  or   higher  education   (a  private  benefactor  also 
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^ying  a  leavlns  exhibition  of  26/.  per  annum  for  three  years), 
and  2402.  tenable  in  these  schools ;  but  as  these  scholardhips,  are 
open  to  ail  girls  of  the  specified  age,  whether  they  are  in  the 
school  already,  or  not,  they  cannot  be  called  entrance  scholarships, 
and  practically,  outsiders  do  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  com- 
pete. This  is  the  more  strange,  as  ten  entrance  scholarships,  open 
to  aU  the  elementary  schools  in  Manchester,  and  tenable  in  the  high 
school  met  with  the  most  signal  success.  They  were  offered  by 
private  subscription,  were  annually  of  the  value  of  257.  for  three 
yenrs,  and  the  last  was  given  in  1885.  All  the  winners  did  well. 
Htilf  gained  exhibitions  from  the  school  to  places  of  higher 
education,  two  of  whom  went  to  Cambridge,  one  of  whom  was 
a  wrangler  and  the  other  took  lower  mathematical  honours ;  the 
other  three  graduated  at  Owens  College.  Since  1885  the  first 
step  on  the  ladder  has  been  missing,  and  the  very  considerable 
pecimiary  advantages  of  the  Manchester  high  schools  are  confined 
to  the  daughters  of  parents  who  can  afford  to  pay  12/.  12^.. per 
annum  for  their  education  at  school.  In  the  whole  of  Manchester 
there  are  at  present  only  three  scholarships  from  the  elementary  to 
ihe  high  schools,  one  of  which  is  worth  25/.  for  three  years,  but 
confined  to  intending  school  teachers,  and  the  other  two,  offered 
by  the  Whalley  Grange  High  School,  only  give  free  tuition  in  it 
for  one  year. 

There  are,  however,  large  sums  given  annually  in  scholarships 
and  exhibitions  (for  a  full  account,  see  page  326)  by  the  city 
council  of  Manchester,  and  many  pecimiary  prizes,  from  50/.  per 
annum  for  three  years  to  6l.  for  one  year,  are  competed  for  by 
scholars  in  the  higher  grade  boai*d  schools.  These  are  all,  or 
nearly  all,  open  to  both  sexes,  but  the  subjects  by  which  they 
are  awarded  make  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  10  per  cent,  in  any 
year  will  ever  be  won  by  girls. 

Liverpool  has  no  endowments,  aU  scholarships  being  awarded  by 
the  Liverpool  Coimcil  of  Education,  and  until  the  last  few  years^ 
the  funds  have  been  entirely  provided  by  private  munificence  ; 
since  the  establishment  of  a  technical  committee  of  the  city  council, 
additional  sums  have  been  contributed  from  the  technical  money. 
Most  of  the  scholarships  are  open  to  both  boys  and  girls,  some  to 
boys  only,  a  somewhat  smaller  number  are  confined  to  girls.  The 
proportion  does  not  seem  unfair ;  but  a  far  larger  number  are 
needed  both  as  entrance  scholarships  to  the  high  schools  and  as 
leaving  exhibitions  from  these  to  places  of  higher  education ;  in  the 
latter  form  of  pecuniaiy  aid  Liverpool  is  far  worse  off  than  Man- 
chester, in  the  former  it  could  hardly  be  worse  off  as  far  as  girls 
are  concerned,  and  U  considerably  better. 

Bolton  is  conspicuous  for  fairness  to  its  girls  (see  page  362  et 
»eq,)j  and  though  aU  scholarships  and  exhibitions  are  due  to'private 
benevolence,  the  girls  in  Bolton  have  more  opportunities  per 
head  of  ascending  the  educational  ladder  than  in  any  other  town 
in  my  district  of  Lancashire.  The  need  there,  is  for  more  exhi- 
bitions from  the  secondary  schools  to  universities  and  other  places 
of  higher  education. 
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At  St.  Helens  there  are  three  entrance  scholarHhips  from  the- 
elementary  schools  into  the  Cowley  School,  and  four  others  for  girls 
already  in  the  school^  ^ving  from  half  fees  for  one  year  to  whole 
fees  for  three  year^^  out  there  are  none  of  any  kind  from  the 
school  to  places  of  higher  education.  The  above  are  given  by 
private  benevolence,  no  scholarships  being  offered  by  the  endow- 
ment. 

Oldham  is  just  building  a  good  school  for  girls  with  money  front 
thfi  Hulme  Trust,  and  its  scheme  contains  a  fair  provision  for 
aeholarships.     At  present  there  are  none  of  any  kind. 

So  far  I  have  reported  on  places  where  there  is  some  scholar-* 
ship  provision  for  girls^  though  not  sufficient;  there  are  other 
towns,  as  Bury,  with  one  good  secondary  school,  but  without 
assiBtance  either  into  it  or  from  it ;  there  is  Wigan  in  the  same 
position^  except  that  its  one  good  school,  being  founded  by  the 
Church  Company,  can  hardly  take  the  same  public  standing  as  the 
Bury  High  School.  These  towns  seem  sufficiently  ill-provided, 
but  whdt  shall  be  said  of  Rochdale,  Stockport,  Warrington,. 
Middleton,  Littleborough,  Prescot,  Widnes,  Lei^h,  Ashtou-under- 
Lyne,  and  many  others^  where  there  are  not  only  no  scholarships^ 
but  no  public  or  proprietary  schools  in  which  they  could  be  held*. 

The  first  step  towards  improving  this  state  of  things  would  be 
taken  if  it  were  made  legal  for  county,  city,  and  borough  councils 
to  grant  scholarships  from  the  technical  money  at  their  disposal, 
tenable  in  such  proprietary  and  private  schools  as  they  approved 
of,  which  would,  of  course,  be  subject  to  their  inspection.  This 
would  be  of  use  in  two  ways:  (1)  it  would  tend  to  the  establish- 
ment of  more  scholarships  for  girls  by  these  councils,  for  while 
they  are  only  tenable  in  schools  which  are  endowed,  their  f ounda- 
tion  is  limited  to  the  few  favoured  places  which  possess  suck 
schools ;  (2)  it  would  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools 
themselves,  especially  of  the  private  schools ;  the  best  of  these 
in  each  place  would  come  forward  and  demand  to  be  on  the 
list  of  those  privileged  to  receive  ^^  scholars,"  they  would  gain  by 
the  inspection  of  some  competent  person,  and  the  thin  end  of  the 
r^istration  wedge  would  have  been  incidentally  inserted 


(7.)  In  some  dutricts  the  demand  for  Seccndary  Education  for 
ffirls  seems  to  be  much  smaller  than  it  is  for  boys.  What  are 
the  causes  of  this  smaller  demandl  Are  they  likely  to  be 
permanent  ? 

At  the  beginning  of  this  report  (page  251)  I  have  dwelt  on  the 
difficulty  of  separating  the  questions  of  supply  and  demand  and 
of  detecting  latent  demand  when  it  has  no  opportunity  of  becoming 
effective.  These  remarks  were  made  about  the  industrial  class 
only,  but  they  apply  mutatis  mutandis  to  all  grades  of  society. 

Under  this  head  I  will,  as  far  as  possible,  confine  my  report  to- 
the  comparative  demand  for  Secondary  Education  in  my  district 
as  between  boys  and  girls,  and  the  causes  of  its  difference. 
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A  visit  to  any  set  of  elementary  schools  shows  about  the  same 
number  of  boys  and  girls ;  why  should  this  equality  of  number 
«xist  under  compulsion  only  ? 

To  take  the  industrial  classes  first :  there  are,  roughly  speaking, 
about  one-third  of  girls  in  the  first  year's  ex-standard  courses,  btrt 
not  a  tenth,  in  most  places  not  a  twentieth,  in  the  second  ycar^ 
course.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  instruction  given  in 
these  classes  being  worse  adapted  to  the  needs  of  girls  than  of  boys 
(see  page  252),  but  there  are  other  causes  at  work,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  proportion  is  not  largely  increased  in  the  Deansgate 
•Central  School  in  Manchester,  where  a  special  course  has  been 
established  i »n  pnrpoee  to  meet  the  requirements  of  girls.  'f 

This  smaller  demand  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  inherent 
incapacity  to  receive  Secondary  Education  in  girl-nature,  for  all 
teachers  of  mixed  ex-standard  cla<)ses  agree  in  speaking  of 
the  teachableness  of  the  girls  as  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  bojH^, 
while  their  apparent  pleasure  in  their  work  is  often  greater. 

One  cause  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  firyce  in  vol.  ix.,  page  792,  of 
the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  where  he  points  out  that  it  is 
a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  poor  parents  to  spare  their  daughters, 
while  it  is  a  comfort  to  have  their  sons  safely  occupied  away 
from  home ;  this  cause  still  exists,  and,  as  it  may  be  said'  to 
depend  on  inherent  differences^  between  boy  and  girl  natute,  1s 
likely  to  be  permanent.  Secondly,  the  Bnglish  industrial  afid 
lower  middle  classes  demand  Secondary  Education  because'  it  is 
commercially  valuable.  Boys  press  into  the  organised  soiencSe 
school,  because  these  prepare  them  either  for  earning  their  liveli- 
hood at  the  end  of  their  one  or  two  years  in  them,  o£  for  the 
technical  schools;  they  attend  the  technical  schools  because 
its  training  leads  to  higher  wages  and  an.  additional  chance  of 
promotion. 

In  these  classes,  therefore,  the  demand  for  education  beyond  that 
given  in  the  elementary  schools  depends  on  (1)  the  demand  for 
skilled  work,  and  (2)  the  difference  in  th^  wages  paid  in  England  to 
the  skilled  and  the  unskilled  artisans.  It  is,  therefore,  vain  to  look, 
for  an  equal  demand  for  girls'  education  till  an  equivalent  demand 
for  skilled  and  highly-paid  woman's  labour  is  forthcoming.  It  is 
probable  that  a  higher  average  of  girls'  education  would  lead  to 
openings  for  their  employment,  the  nature  of  which  cannot  be 
foretold  at  present,  but  it  is  unfortunately  not  the  nature  of  the 
British  parent  to  spend  money  on  this  kind  of  preparation  for 
the  repayment  of  which  he  must  wait  in  faith. 

This  commercial  view  of  education  doubtless  obtains,  among 
the  higher  middle  class  also,  though  it  is  not  usually  quite  so 
baldly  expressed.  If,  as  is  common  enough  in  these  '•  bad  times," 
a  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  curtail  his  expenses,  the  first  that 
naturally  peems  to  occur  to  him  is  that  of  his  daughters*  educa- 
tion. For  the  sons  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  that  they 
should  have  all  such  educational  advantages  as  may  tend  to  make 
them  speedily  self-supporting ;  but  for  the  daughters,  their  educa- 
tion is  looked  on  rather  as  a  luxury  than  a    necessity,      l^he 
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mother,  who  might  be  expected  to  combat  this  view  ie  often  but 
a  half-hearted  advocate,  not  quite  sure  whether,  after  all,  all 
this  education  may  not  militate  against  her  daughter's '^  prce- 
pects  " ;  it  is  yain  to  suggest  thnt  for  her,  as  well  as  for  the  sons, 
future  independence  may  be  an  advantage,  for  a  mother  of 
this  type  looks  on  teaching,  nursing,  or  any  oi  the  nobler  uses  to 
which  a  woman  may  devote  her  life,  as  bo  many  flags  of  failure, 
signalling  to  all  that  she  has  not  attained  to  her  proper  destiny 
of  marriage,  and  this  failure  carries  with  it  about  equid  shame  to 
mother  and  daughter.  The  number  of  women  holding  these 
views  is  doubtless  less  than  30  years  ago,  when  great  importance 
was  attributed  to  them  by  all  the  writers  on  girls'  schools  in  the 
Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  but  the  following  instances  will 
suffice  to  show  that  they  still  exist.  The  headmistress  of  a  good 
and  fashionable  school  told  me  that  she  had  just  received  notice 
for  one  of  her  most  intelligent  pupils,  a  girl  not  yet  17,  because 
•he  was  too  much  interested  in  her  lessons,  and  snowed  signs  of 
**  getting  blue  "  ;  another  girl  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  same 
school  as  being  most  anxious  to  proceed  to  Newnham,  but  this 
was  not  to  be  allowed  because  it  would  certainly  lead  to  blueness ; 
these  girls  were  not  sisters  and  both  their  mothers  had 
explained  **  that  young  men  nowadays  do  not  seem  to  like  girls  to 
^  be  blue."  During  my  visits  to  schools  I  heard  a  girl  show 
considerable  mathematical  ability  ;  her  mother  on  being  con- 
gratulated remarked,  **  Yes,  tiresome  child,  and  I  can't  get  her  to 
"  care  for  music  or  French,  or  something  that's  some  use." 

The  "  commercial "  cause,  as  exhibited  in  my  ideal  father,  will 
probably  exist  to  the  detriment  of  girls'  education  till  various 
pecuniarily  advantageous  openings  make  it  operative  in  its  favour  ; 
the  ^  society  "  cause  is  on  the  wane. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  in  considering  any  special  town, 
that  unless  it  contains  an  exclusively  genteel  school  more  girls  than 
boys  will  be  educated  at  boarding  schools  at  a  distance,  while 
the  vague  number  who  learn  from  a  governess  at  home  must  also 
be  allowed  for. 

When  we  turn  to  the  question  of  supply  of  secondary  schools  for 
girls  we  find  that  in  one  respect  girls  are  actually  worse  off  than 
at  the  time  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Conimission.  Then  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  girls  to  be  taught,  in  the  smaller  graomiar 
schools,  side  by  side  with  their  brothers.  This  is  described  in  my 
account  of  UphoUand  (page  344  ),  which  is,  as  far  as  I  could  learn, 
the  only  relic  of  this  plan  in  my  district,  but  the  old  custom  is 
regretted  in  a  good  many  places.  At  Widnes  there  is  a  grammar 
school  for  boys,  but  no  provision  whatever  for  the  Secondary  Educa- 
tion  of  girls,  and  one  of  the  more  important  inhabitants  said  he 
would  gladly  send  his  daughters  as  well  as  his  sons  to  it,  and  knew 
that  others  would  like  to  do  the  same.  In  Frescot  the  headmaster 
of  the  grammar  school  said  he  had  more  than  once  been  asked  to 
receive  girls  and  had  regretted  being  obliged  to  refuse,  while  in 
Hindley  and  Abram  the  grammar  school  master  said  that  he  had 
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even  lost  boys  because  he  was  unable  to  allow  their  sisters  to 
accompanj  them. 

1  have  been  unable  to  obtain  anything  like  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of -the  number  of  girls,  as  compared  with  that  of  boys, 
who  are  being  educated  in  the  various  secondary  schools  of  all 
kinds  in  my  district;  a  rough  idea  may  be  gained  fro:n  the 
tables  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Elitchener  and  inserted  in  his  report,  page 
197,  where  he  shows  the  number  of  girls  as  well  as  boys,  who  passed 
any  public  examination  in  1893,  together  with  the  school  at  which 
they  were  educated.    It  shows  455  girls  and  728  boys. 

Of  course  this  is  not  entirely  trustworthy,  as  there  may  be 
many  good  schools,  especially  of  the  expensive  private  kind, 
which  avowedly  do  not  send  in  their  pupils  to  these  examinations ; 
with  the  exception  of  these  it  gives  a  fair  approximation  of  the 
number  and  efficiency  of  the  girls'  as  compared  with  thi^  boys* 
schools,  and  I  feel  sure  that  no  one  who  has  been  travelling  in 
search  for  information  on  this  and  kindred  matters  can  doubt  that, 
except  in  a  few  favoured  towns,  the  secondary  schools  for  girls, 
though  greatly  improved  since  1866,  are  still  fewer  and  less 
efficient  than  those  for  the  boys. 

I  have  pointed  out  certain  causes  which  are  likely  to  act  per- 
manently in  keeping  the  number  of  girls  in  secondary  schools  less 
than  that  of  boys,  but  the  most  important  cause,  viz.,  lack  of 
good  secondary  schools  of  all  grades,  certainly  ought  not  to  be  a 
permanent  one. 

(8.)  Religious  Instructionm 

The  remainder  of  my  instructions  refer  chiefly  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  upper  middle  classes.  This  seems,  therefore,  the 
right  place  in  which  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  a  subject  not 
contained  in  your  instructions  to  me,  but  which  greatly  affects  all 
considerations,  not  only  of  the  elementary,  but  also  (since  the 
establishment  of  higher  grade  schools  and  ex-standard  classes),  of 
the  Secondary  Education  of  the  industrial  and  lower  middle 
classes.  I  refer  to  the  vexed  question  of  religious  instruction  in 
board  schools,  and  how  far  it  appears  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
parents  whose  children  attend  these  schools. 

In  five  only  of  the  large  towns  in  my  district  do  board  schools 
exist ;  in  all  the  other,  the  schools  are  voluntary. 

In  Manchester,  all  the  schools  under  the  board,  the  ex-standard 
classes  and  organised  science,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  elementary 
schools,  have  50  minutes  in  the  morning  (after  the  marking  of 
registers,  &c.)  for  singing,  prayers,  and  religious  instruction,  and 
10  minutes  at  the  end  of  afternoon  school  tor  the  singing  a  hymn 
and  prayers,  ie.,  one  hour  of  every  day  is  devoted  to  religious 
observances ;  at  least  as  long  a  time  as  is  usual  in  Church  of 
England  voluntary  schools,  directly  under  the  management  of  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish ;  there  is,  of  course,  a  conscience  clause, 
which  is  very  rarely  used,  except  by  Jewish  parents,  and  not 
always  even  by  them.     Great  pains  is  taken  about  the  religions 
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instruction  of  the  pupil  leackerB,  which  is  given  by  the  head 
teacher  of  the  pchooL  The  board  have  their  own  inspector  in 
this  subject,  who  examines,  and  reports  to  them ;  prizes  are  ffiven, 
and  it  is  certain  that  if  any  teacher  iu  Manchester  disregards  the 
importance  of  this  side  of  the  work,  he  will  not  long  escape  the 
vigilance  of  the  board. 

In  Liverpool  I  happened  to  hear  more  about  the  subject  than  in 
Manchester.  The  time  gW&x  is  40  minutes  per  diem  for  pmyera 
and  religioas  instruction,  and  care  is  teken  that  the  latter  ohouldbe 
good.  I  was  told  that  many  of  the  clergy  had  been  tanght  to  believe 
m  the  reality  of  it  by  the  large  proportion  of  prizes  gained  by 
school  board  pupils  at  the  diocesan  examinatians.  'Mr.  Bell  Cox, 
vicar  of  St  Maigmret%  told  me  that  the  managers  of  thetMrfuRlary 
schools  were  much  helped  by  the  tone  of  the  school  board  on  this 
matter.  Here,  as  in  Manchester,  the  conscience  clause  is  rarely 
used.  In  the  day-industrial  8chods>to  whichcfaildren  from  the  iWDrst 
homes  are  committed  by  magistrates'  order,,  religious  instmotifm 
is  given  according  to  the  religious  persuasion  to  which  the  parents 
say  they  belong ;  thus,  in  one  daynuidustrial  school  which  I  visited^ 
which  was  in  the  Irish  quarter,  the  headmistress  was  a  Bomaa 
Catholic,  and  gave  the  religious  instructi^xi  to  the  balk  of  the 
children,  under  the  direction  of  her  priest,  while  the  second 
mistress  was  a  Churchwoman,  and  taught  the  Protestantchildren 
according  to  their  tenets,  these  being  the  only  two  reKgions 
claimed  by  parents ;  both  the  priest  and  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  were  invited  by  the  school  board  to  visit  and  instruct  their 
flocks. 

In  Bolton  also,  there  is  daily  religious  instruction,  and  there  the 
feeling  is  so  cordial  between  the  Church  and  board  schools  that 
the  pupil  teachers'of  both  are  taught  together,  extra  Bible  lessons 
being  taken  by  the  one  section,  while  the  others  have  lessons  on 
the  prayer-book  and  Church  Catechism, 

In  Eochdale  and  Oldham  there  is  some  friction.  In  Bochdale 
the  school  board  have  religious  instruction,  but  at  present  they 
have  no  system  for  the  special  teaching  of  their  pupil  teachers,though 
they  are  hoping  to  begin  it  soon.  In  Oldham,  Bible  reading, 
without  note  or  comment,  has  been  the  order  of  the  day  till  the 
present  board  was  elected  two  years  ago.  Now  religious  instruc- 
tion is  given  daily,  but  the  question  has  become  influenced  by 
politics,  and  about  one-third  of  the  children  are  withdrawn  by 
their  parents. 

§  II.  Relation  of  Secondaby  Eottcation  to  4<irE 

Cabeer. 

This  is  a  problem  which  concerns  all  secondary  schools,  what- 
ever fees  they  charge,  and  from  whatever  grade  of  society  they 
di-aw  their  pupils.  It  will,  however,  be  convenient  to  divide  the 
inforr^ation  I  received  under  the  heads  of  three  kinds  of 
schools — 
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(1.)  Private  schools  charging  high  fees. 

(2.)  Lajtge   day    schools,    whetiier   endowed,    proprietary,    or 

private,  which  aim  at  giving  what  is  called  a  '*high 

school  '^  education. 
(3.)  The  ex-standard  classes  of  higher  grade  board  schools  and 

cheap  private  schools. 

(1.)  Expensive  Private  Schools, — Under  this  head  I  include 
schools  with  tuition  fees,  varying  from  20^.  to  30/.  per  annum 
exclusive  of  extras,  which,  in  the  case  of  some  girls,  make  the 
annual  expense  more  than  double  these  sums.  1  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  discovering,  at  first  hand,  how  far  wealthy  parents  or 
their  daughters  endeavoured  to  adapt  their  education  to  iheii*  after- 
life; but  I  discussed  the  question  with  all  the  headmistresses 
whose  schools  I  visited,  and  elicited  widely  different  opinions. 

A  few  of  these  ladies  seemed  to  think  I  was  casting  some '  slur 
on  theip  school  by  suggesting  that  any  '*  career  "  was  possible  for 
their  pupils,  except  that  of*  fashionable  and  accomplished  young 
ladies  in  good  society;,  but  these  were  in  the  minority,  and  I 
think  attached  some  idea  of  the  degradation  of  poverty  to  the 
word  career,  as  '^  My  pupils  will  never  need  to  do  anything  "  was 
the  usiiial  tenor  of  their  reply. 

One  pr  two  headmistresses  had  evidently  considered  the  ques- 
tion^ and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  one  better  deferred  till 
9phool  days  were  over,  as  a  good  "  all-round  "  education  was  the  beat 
preparation  for  every  sort  of  life.  These  were  women  of  culture^ 
l^eenly  anxious  to  impart  to  their  pupils  some,  of  their  own  intel- 
lectual enjoyment  of  study,  who  feared  to  fail  in  this  if  know- 
ledge were  not  pursued  for  its  own  sake  alone,  and  whose  opinion 
was  due  to  no  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  importance  ofi  the 
question. 

In  many  places,  as  Southport,  the  expensive  schools  ate 
arranged  for  boarders,  and  day  pupils  are  received  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  this  kind  of  education.  The  headmistress 
has  great  opportunities  for  becoming  intimately  acquainted  'with 
the  character  of  her  boarding  pupils,  and  with  the  sort,  of  life 
they  are  likely  to  lead  in  the  future.  It  is,  therefore,  natural  that 
with  them  education  should  be  modified  with  regard  to  it,  and  I 
found  this  to  be  the  case  even  more  than  I  expected,  and  it  also 
seemed  that  this  way  of  viewing  education  was  extended  to  the 
day  scholars.  The  classes  in  these  schools  are  small,  and  in  the 
highest  class  it  sometimes  appeared  as  if  each  girl  wer«  being 
taught  separately,  with  a  view  to  her  future  needs ;  thus,  in  •« 
class  of  seven  or  eight,  ages  from  16  to  18,  one  girl  nnght-  intesid 
to  teach,  another  to  proceed  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  merely  for 
love  of  study  ;  these  two  would  be  having  extra  lessons  in  various 
subject's,  with  a  view  to  passing  the  higher  Cambridge  or  some 
similar  examination,  and  the  future  teacher  would  probably  have 
abeady  passed  university  local  examinations ;  another  girl  would 
"be  having  special  tuition  in  conversational  French  and  German, 
because  her  parents  were  given  to  travelling ;  another,  whoae  home 
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was  in  the  depths  of  the  country^  might  be  paying  more  attention 
to  the  English  classics^  in  order  that  she  might  work  on  alone 
after  leaving  school ;  while  a  fifth,  a  clergyman's  daughter,  would 
be  spending  time  in  pursuits  that  would  make  her  useful  in  her 
finther's  parish.  (I  saw  one  girl  who  was  learning  bent  iron-work, 
in  order  to  teach  it  to  a  class  of  boys  when  she  went  home.) 
This  is  not  an  exact  description  of  tho  top  class  in  any  individual 
school,  but  it  gives  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  individual  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  girls,  more  than  would  be  possible,  or  indeed  fair 
to  the  other  pupils,  in  schools  where  the  fees  are  low.  In  many 
cases,  this  special  preparation  may  have  been  due  to  the  express 
wish  of  the  parents,  but  it  was  not  always  so,  as  sometimes  the 
headmistress  was  combining  with  the  girl  to  induce  the  parents  to 
allow  her  to  go  on,  somewhat  against  their  inclination,  to  Newnham 
or  Holloway. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  not  only  preparing  for,  but  influencing 
the  future  of  its  pupils,  is  shown  in  one  school  in  my  district  with 
50  boarders  and  20  day  pupils,  kept  by  a  lady  and  her  daughters. 
It  was  juat  the  end  of  term  when  I  was  there,  and  I  only  saw  one 
of  the  principals  and  many  of  the  girls,  who  were  a  most  hearty 
and  delightful  set.  I  was  also  introduced  to  all  the  ffovemesses, 
who  seemed  more  like  daughters  of  the  house  than  paid  officials. 

My  informant,  with  her  mother  and  sisters,  spent  11  years  on 
the  Continent,  at  Berlin,  Paris,  and  other  places,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  most  approved  methods  of  education,  as  well 
as  to  study  foreign  languages.  This  was  before  the  days  of 
university  examinations  for  women,  but  they  must  have  been  well 
equipped  for  their  work  when  they  began  their  school  with  eight 
iris  in  1867.  They  now  own  a  beautiful  house  which  ihey  have 
uilt,  standing  in  some  acres  of  grounds,  and  there  is  a  gymna- 
sium, tennis  court,  and  all  the  most  a])proved  arrangement& 
School  life  is  treated  as  only  the  beginning  of  education,  and  the 
mistress  evidently  considers  herself  responsible  for  her  pupils 
after,  as  well  as  during,  the  time  they  are  nominally  under  her 
charge.  *^  I  take  shame  to  myself  if  one  of  our  girls  leaves  us 
''  without  a  definite  career  of  usefulness  mappe<l  out  in  her  mind,^ 
she  said ;  and  she  does  much  more  than  advise  as  to  this  *'  mapping 
out"  There  is  a  guild,  to  which  66  *'  old  girls  ^  belong,  some 
being  married  women.  The  condition  of  membersliip  to  this  is 
steady  work,  professional  or  amateur,  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity. This  guild  meets  annually  under  the  presidency  of  the 
mistress,  And  the  amount  of  work  done,  as  shown  in  the  printed 
report,  is  truly  wonderful  All  workers  are  included,  irrespective 
of  whether  they  are  profei^ional  or  philanthropic.  Some  of  the 
members  are  teachers  in  high  schools,  others  have  a  class  of  factory 

firis  for  sewing,  while  others,  again,  who  live  near  each  other, 
ave  joined  to  organise  evening  classes,  where  they  have  a  regular 
curriculum  of  practical  work,  basket  making,  wood  carving,  bent- 
iron  work,  &c.,  all  taught  by  themselves,  and  representing  self- 
denial  as  well  as  perseverance.  There  is  also  a  ^'  reading  circle  " 
with  a  large  number  of  members ;  it  has  lectures,  papers,  and 
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meetings,  a  steady  course  of  reading  being  a  condition  of  belong- 
ing to  it ;  eight  of  its  members,  with  one  of  the  principals,  were 
just  starting  on  a  tour  on  the  Continent  at  the  time  of  mj  visit,  in 
order  to  see  places  described  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  archseologj; 
these  were  young  women  who  had  left  school  for  some  years,  and 
who  had  been  reading  hard  for  months  with  a  view  to  this  tour. 

This  school  is,  of  course,  uncommon,  as  it  pre-supposes  remark- 
able powers  of  influence,  not  only  over  the  girls,  but  ov3r  their 
parents  also.  These  ladies  seem  able  to  persuade  wealthy  fathers 
that  it  is  their  bounden  duty  to  give  their  daughters  the  fullest 
intellectual  advantages  possible,  even  to  the  extent  of  allowing 
them  to  devote  years  of  study  to  music  and  painting,  should  their 
gifts  lie  in  these  directions.  The  fees  seem  moderate,  1*2  to  18 
guineas  for  day  pupils,  and  50  to  63  guineas  for  boarder^?,  but 
there  are  many  extras,  and  I  found  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  the 
annual  sum  that  would  be  reached* 

I  visited  several  other  boarding  schools,  none  of  which  bore  the 
lea^it  resemblance  to  those  of  which  Mr.  Bryce  wrote  in  1868 : 
^*  Thus,  the  average  boarding  school  girl  does  not  see  much  of 
^'  her  mistress  (unless  the  school  is  small),  and  comes  imder  no 
^^  powerful  influence."  .  .  .  "No  atodosphere  can  be  less 
"  favourable  to  the  formation  of  high  character,  or  even  to  mental 
"  activity."  .  .  •  "  As  to  thorough  mental  training,  the 
"  formation  of  intellectual  habits  and  tastes,  it  was  not  the  wish 
"  of  the  parents  to  foster  these,  it  was  seldom  the  object  of  the 
"  school.  Education  has  not  failed  to  create  them,  because  it  has 
«  not  tried." 

In  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other  large  towns  many  of  the 
most  expensive  schools  are  for  day  pupils  only.  In  these  the 
influence  of  the  parents  is  far  more  apparent.  In  some  schools  they 
have  evidently  considered  education  firom  a  wider  standpoint  th&n 
the  mistress,  and  are  insisting  on  new  methods,  and  strengthening 
her  hands  with  regard  to  the  need  for  difficult  subjects.  I  fear 
these  are  in  the  minority.  A  good  many  headmistresses  complained 
that  the  parents  were  against  serious  study,  that  the  fashionable 
mothers  were  afraid  lest  their  daughters  should  become  "  blue," 
and  that  Latin  and  mathematics  were  considered  to  have  special 
dangers  in  this  relation.  I  have  mentioned  before  how  one  lady 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  and  best  establislied  schools  1 
visited  told  me  that  hardly  any  of  her  pupils  had  been  allowed  to 
proceed  to  a  university,  though  some  had  been  most  anxious  to  do 
so,  because  the  parents  thought  that  studious  habits  made  girls 
unattractive  in  society.  This  school,  with  tuition  fees  from 
24  to  30  guineas  per  annum,  besides  extras,  where  the  education 
is  as  good  as  the  parents  vnll  allow,  loses  most  of  its  pupils  at 
about  16,  when  they  are  sent  abroad  or  to  some  fasKionable 
London  or  Brighton  boarding  school  ^^  to  be  finished,"  and  this 
may  partly  accoimt  for  so  few  having  proceeded  to  places  of 
higher  education.  Here  the  mistress  had  considerable  influence, 
and  evidently  induced  the  parents  to  allow  a  sounder  course  of 
study  than  they  would  themselves  have  chcsen.     Other  mistresses, 
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whose  schools  were  less  prosperous,  complamed  bitterly  of  the 
interference  of  the  parents,  and  of  their  foolish  over-indidgence  of 
their  children ;  they  said  a  girl  had  only  to  express  her  dislike  of 
a  subject,  during  her  evening's  preparation,  in  order  to- come  the 
next  morning  armed  with  a  note  desiring  that  the  subject  should 
be  '^  dropped."  Public  examinations  are  the  exception  in  this 
kind  of  school,  except  for  girls  who  are  intending  to  teach  ;  and, 
when  allowed,  it  is  by  the  wish  of  the  headmistress,  and  with  the 
more  or  less  reluctant  consent  of  the  parents.  One  lady,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  school,  told  me  that  she  had  taken  infinite  pains 
to  prepare  six  of  her  pupils  for  the  Junior  Cambridge  Local 
Examination,  and  four  had  been  withdrawn  the  week  previous  to 
the  examination  because  the  girls  were  ^^  nervous." 

In  a  few  private  schools  the  headmistress  seemed  to  have  no 
feeling  of  responsibility  towards  the  pupils,  independent  of  their 
parents,  but  these  were  the  exceptions ;  in  nearly  all,  the  teachers 
were  trying  hard  to  do  what  they  considered  best,  without  slavish 
fears  of  displeasing  their  clientMe. 


(2.)  Large  Day  Schools  of  the  High  School  Type, 

These  schools  are  generally  either  endowed  or  proprietary,  though 
among  the  many  private  adventures,  calling  themselves  high  schools, 
there  are  a  few  which  deserve  the  name.  The  fees  vary  but 
little,  being  about  A«r/f  those  of  the  expensive  day  schools  above- 
mentioned,  i.e,,  9,  12  and  15  guineas  per  annum,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  pupil,  or  12  guineas  on  the  average.  The  numbers 
vary  from  400  to  100,  but  a  fairly  Urge  school  is  a  necessityi^f 
a  good  education  is  to  be  given  at  these  fees.  In  a  large  hi^h 
school  the  individual  preparation  for  a  girl's  future  is  impossible, 
and  the  utmost  that  can  be  expected  is  that  special  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  needs  of  small  groups  of  girls,  and  in  the 
best  of  the  schools  this  is  done,  provided  the  needs  are  brought 
before  the  headmistresses. 

Every  headmistress  who  works  under  a  committee  or  council  is 
fairly  independent  of  the  unwise  interference  of  parents,  but  this 
gain  brings  with  it  the  loss  of  much  useful  knowledge  of  the  homes 
and  circumstances  of  the  girk. 

Again,  the  private  schoolmistress  of  a  rich  boarding  school 
either  knows  that  most  of  her  pupils  will  stay  with  her  till  they 
**come  out,"  or  she  knows  that  they  will  leave  her  at  16  for  the 
final  polish  of  a  "  finishing  school."  The  headmistress  of  a  high 
school  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  age  at  which  more  than  half 
her  pupils  will  leave  her,  and  almost  every  tej*m  begins  with  dis- 
appointing notices  that  some  of  the  promising  ones  are  to  leave  at 
the  end  of  three  months.  This  is  by  no  means  a  small  difficulty, 
it  interferes  with  many  of  the  girls  receiving  the  most  suitable 
'  "education,  and  it  also  entirely  prevents  the  special  preparation 
*for  the  future  life  of  the  girls.     Miss  Day,  of  the  Manchester 
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High  School,  told  me  that  no  amount  of  pains  got  over  this  ;  she 
asks  a  mother  how  long  a  new  girl  Is  to  stay  at  school  and 
receives  in  reply :  "  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  she  can  stay  as  long  as 
''  she  makes  herself  happy."  Other  headmistresses  have  said  much 
the  same,  one  at  the  nead  of  a  private  high  school  with  the 
greatest  emphasis.  There  is  one  exception  to  all  this.  If  the 
girl  and  her  parents  have  made  up  their  minds  that  she  should 
teach,  the  headmistress  is  generally  told,  and  in  this  case  the  end 
is  kept  in  view  in  her  education.  Probably  this  ignorance  of  the 
future  is  often  shared  by  the  parents  ;  there  are  few  openings  for 
girls,  and  some  of  them,  as  nursing,  cannot  be  approached  till  long 
after  school  age,  and  for  this  kind  of  life  no  special  preparation  in 
girlhood  is  needed,  a  good  general  education  being  the  best. 
Often  if  parents  chose  to  take  the  trouble  to  consider,  they  would 
be  able  to  tell  the  headmistress  whether  it  was  probable  that  their 
daughter  would  leave  school  at  15  or  18,  and  even  this  amount 
of  information  would  be  a  gain  to  the  whole  school  as  well  as  to 
the  individual  girls. 

It  is  impossible  to  modify  the  time-table  for  a  single  girl,  but  if 
the  headmistress  knew  that  30  would  stay  till  they  were  18,  while 
another  30  would  leave  between  15  and  16,  and  begin  at  once  to 
earn  their  own  livelihood,  in  post  office,  shop,  or  apprenticeship,, 
each  of  the  sets  would  be  better  prepared  for  their  grown-up  life 
when  the  time  came  to  meet  it.  This  is  specially  true  of  those 
who  will  leave  at  15  to  16.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  precious 
hours  that  have  been  frittered  away  on  the  beginnings  of  new 
subjects  from  which  the  learners  have  been  taken  before  they 
could  get  far  enough  to  derive  either  pleasure  or  profit  from  their 
work,  and  this  from  no  fault  of  the  school  curriculum  or  of  the 
teachers. 

If  the  parents  would  go  a  little  further,  and  tell  the  head- 
mistress the  sort  of  life  their  daughters  would  lead,  treat  her,  in 
fact,  as  they  seem  to  treat  the  boarding  school  mistress,  far  greater 
good  would  accrue.  The  lack  of  intercourse  between  parents  and 
teachers  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  high 
school  system,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  is  to  be  met.  l%e 
numbers  are  one  difficulty,  the  fact  that  the  pupils  are  drawn 
from  different  ranks  of  society  is  another :  nevertheless,  I  have 
seen  such  excellent  results  from  one  or  two  instances  where  the 
headmistress  and  her  assistants  have  made  it  a  duty  to  see  as 
much  as  potisible  of  the  parents  and  of  the  pupils  in  their  own 
homes,  that  I  cannot  but  wish  the  attempt  were  more  frequently 
made. 

It  seems  possible  that  the  initial  difficulty,  that  of  the  age  at 
which  the  pupil  is  to  leave  school,  might  be  obviated  to  some 
extent,  if  the  question  were  printed  on  the  entrance  form,  and  a 
space  left  for  the  answer*  I  suggested  this  to  several  head- 
mistresses, some  said  the  space  would  remain  a  space,  others,, 
that  the  experiment  was  worth  trying. 
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(3.)  Exm  Standard  Classes  of  Higher  Grade  and  Cheap  Private 

Schools. 

At  present  the  instruction  given  in  ex-standard  classes  is  nearly 
always  decided  by  the  imperative  need  of  earning  Science  and  Art 
grants ;  besides  this  the  pupils  are  mainly  boys.  While  this  is 
the  case  it  seems  absurd  to  demand  any  modification,  in  order  to 
fit  a  girl  for  her  future  life ;  yet  in  one  school,  the  Central  Higher 
Grade  in  Manchester,  such  an  attempt  is  made  and  attended  with 
a  fair  measure  of  success.  As  soon  as  the  headmistress  knows  that 
a  girl  will  stay  at  school  afiter  passing  Standard  VIL  she 
communicates  with  the  parents  and  explains  the  two  alternatives : 
the  organised  science  school  with  its  possibilities  of  scholarships 
and  prises  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  commercial  class  on  the 
other.  If  the  girl  intends  to  be  an  elementary  teacher^  the 
organised  science  is  chosen ;  if  she  wishes  to  go  into  the  post- 
office,  or  to  become  a  ''  young  lady  in  a  shop "  she  joins  the 
commercial  class,  and  there  receives  suitable  instruction,  so 
arranged  that  even  a  few  months  of  it  will  be  of  use  to  her. 
(See  Table,  p.  266.) 

Further  specialisation  is  impossible,  and  even  this  can  be 
managed  only  when  the  grants  earned  by  the  organised  science 
school  are  so  large  as  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  commercial 
chisses,  or  when  ttiere  is  some  other  fund  to  fall  back  on. 

The  cheap  private  schools  have  many  faults,  but  disr^arding 
the  future  of  their  pupils  is  not  one  of  them.  Often,  a  girl  goes 
to  one  of  these  after  pasting  her  standards  in  an  elementary 
school,  and  if  she  or  her  parents  know  what  she  wishes  to  do,  the 
mistress  does  her  best  to  prepare  her  for  it,  the  misforiune  being, 
that  this  best  is  so  very  far  from  good.  If  the  girl  has  made  good 
use  of  her  time  at  the  elementary  school,  she  probably  learns 
something  in  this  ^^  finishing  "  period,  and  is  better  fitted  for  the 
shop  or  the  milliner's  workroom  than  if  she  had  spent  the 
intervening  time  at  home.  If  she  has  spent  her  whole  school 
life  in  various  cheap  schools,  changing  as  the  fancy  takes  her,  her 
intellectual  equipment  will  hardly  help  her  in  any  walk  of  life. 
My  inquiries,  therefore,  led  to  the  following  results : — 

(1.^  Private  schools  which  charge  high  fees  and  have  both 

boarders  and  day  pupils  have  most    facilities  for  training 

their  pupils  individually,  and   the  best   of  these  schools 

make  good  use  of  their  facilities. 
(2.)  Special  regard  to  a  girl's  future  is  difficult  in  a  high 

school,  and  this  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  parents. 
(3.)  Anything  like  individual  attention  is  impossible  in  the 

higher  grade  elementary  schools,  and,  though  possible,  of 

little  use  in  the  cheap  private  ones. 
I  should  add  that  some  headmistresses,  belonging  to  each  of  the 
types  I  have  mentioned,  strongly  deprecated  special  preparation 
of  any  sort  or  kind  as  certain  to  injure  the  highest  education. 
^^  School  life  is  short  enough  in  any  case,"  they  said,  ^^  leave  us  in 
'^  peace  for  that  little  time,  to  do  the  best  we  can  for  the  minds  of 
'*  the  children  entrusted  to  us." 
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§  III.  Educational  Organisation 

My  investigations  throw  little  liffht  on  several  of  the  problems 
suggested  in  this  section  of  your  Instraction?.  1  will  therefore 
confine  my  report  to  three  heads,  on  which  I  was  able  to  collect  a 
fair  amount  of  information^  viz. : — 

(1.)  Mixed  schools  for  boys  and  girls. 

(2.)  Age  limit. 

(3.)  Mixture  of  social  classes  in  girls'  schools. 

(1,  2.)  I  will  take  these  two  heads  together,  and  consider  them 
as  the  age  limit  for  mixed  schools,  as  no  one  seems  to  object  to  little 
boys  and  girls  learning  t<^ether  in  the  kindergartens. 

With  two  exceptions  I  found  little  boys  in  all  the  high  schools, 
in  all  the  cheaper  private  day  schools,  and  in  some  of  the  most 
expensive  ones.  In  Ellerslie  House,  for  instance,  the  largest  and 
best  known  private  school  in  Manchester,  there  is  a  kindergarten 
in  which  little  boys  are  taught  with  their  sisters  up  to  eight  years 
of  age.  In  a«good  many  of  the  expensive  private  schools,  especially 
if  they  are  adapted  for  boarders,  none  of  the  pupils  are  very 
young,  and  there,  of  course,  no  boys  are  to  be  found. 

In  several  of  the  high  schools  there  is  what  is  called  a  '^  transi- 
tion '^  class,  which  contains  boys,  but  a  smaller  proportion  than 
in  the  kindergarten  proper.  After  this  class  is  reached  the  practice 
varies ;  in  some  schools  boys  are  kept  till  they  reach  a  certain 
class,  I.,  II.,  or  III.  as  the  case  mav  be ;  Mn  others  their  con- 
tinuance in  the  school  depends  on  their  age,  while  in  others,  there 
is  no  special  rule,  but  the  headmistress  uses  her  ovrn  discretion. 

The  schools  which  have  an  age  limit,  put  it  at  eight  or  nine  up  to 
eleven,  but  several  headmistresses  told  me  that  they  had  discarded 
this  way  of  settling  the  question,  as  they  found  it  worked  badly 
in  piuctice,  some  quiet,  rather  delicate  boys  being  fitted  for  a  girls' 
school  up  to  12,  while  others  need  a  boys'  playground  and  master's 
discipline  at  10.  Two  headmistresses,  who  themselves  give  lessons 
in  the  lowest  forms  in  their  school,  said  that  they  would  prefer 
to  have  no  boys  after  the  kindergarten,  as  boys  naturally  worked 
in  a  difierent  way  from  girls,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  taught 
separately. 

Other  ladies  spoke  doubtfully  about  boys  in  the  regular  classes, 
where  they  said  the  few  scattered  among  the  many  girls  tended  to 
make  discipline  more  difficult. 

On  the  whole  I  should  say  that  while  none  of  my  informants 
were  enthusiastic  as  to  the  advantages  of  mixed  chisses  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  children,  no  one  objected  to  them  in  kinder- 
gartens, and  all  agreed  that  it  was  a  distinct  convenience  to  parents 
to  send  their  smtul  children  to  the  same  school,  and  an  advantage 
to  the  school  to  have  as  large  a  number  as  postible  for  the  kinder- 
garten, where  the  Froebel  mistress  is  always  an  expensive  luxury. 

The  advantages  are  less  after  the  kindergarten  stage,  and  dis- 
advantages, if  they  exist,  begin  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  school. 
I  now  come  to  the  question  of  real  mixed  schools. 
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I  visited  one  excellent  preparatory  school  in  Manchester,  with 
70  pupils,  half  boys  and  half  girls-  The  fees  are  from  14  guineas 
under  six,  to  24  guineas  over  eight,  and  the  school  is  always  full. 
The  headmistress  of  this  school  is  an  enthusiastic  educationist, 
and  IS  trying  various  interesting  experiments.  She  keeps  her 
children  till  12,  and  would  like  to  keep  them  till  14  years  of  age. 
She  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  value  of  "  hand-work,"  and  all  her 
pupils,  girls  and  bi>ys,  spend  about  half  their  time  in  various  kinds 
of  manual  work,  from  cutting  out  paper  flowers  in  the  kindergarten 
to  beautifully  accurate  Slo^d  carving  in  the  workshop.  In  spite 
of  this,  or,  as  the  headmistress  contends,  i^catr^e  of  this,  they  take 
excellent  places  in  the  higher  schools. 

The  headmistress  of  the  Withingtni  Proprietary  School,  icy 
which  most  of  her  girls  proceed,  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
receptivity  and  keenness  of  these  children ;  ^'  one  can  teach  them 
anything,"  she  said,  and  their  attainments  must  be  at  least  up  to  the 
average,  as  the  girls  can  construe  Caesar  fairly  when  they  come  to 
her  at  12.  I  heard  similar  reports  of  the  boys,  but  did  not  myself 
see  the  masters  of  their  schools. 

The  principal  <)f  the  preparatory  school  definitely  claims  advan- 
tages for  the  mixed  system,  both  for  intellect  and  character,  and 
considers  that  a  boy  or  girl,  intelligently  trained  in  a  mixed  school 
up  to  13  or  14  years  of  age,  is  better  eqtupped  for  further 
education  than  if  taught  in  a  separate  schooL  She  feels  strongly 
that  a  well-mnnaged  mixed  school  presupposes  a  fairly  equal 
number  of  boys  and  girls,  and  objects  to  a  few  little  boys  beings 
tacked  on  to  a  large  girls'  school  as  certainly  bad  for  the  little  boys. 
I  found,  rather  to  my  surprise,  that  this  lady'  does  not  advo- 
cate mixed  schools  for  older  boys  and  girls,  "at  any  rate  at 
present,"  though  she  sees  advantages  in  the  working  together  of 
yoimg  men  and  women,  as  they  do  at  Owens  College 

Upholland  is  a  mixed  school,  about  four  niiles  from  Wigan, 
with  a  small  endowment  (see  page  344) ;  the  fee^  are  low,  and  the 
school,  which  is  a  struggling  one,  has  40  pupils,  1 6  of  whom  are 
girln.  I  did  not  inquire  the  ages,  but  I  saw  them  all  at  work,  and 
should  judge  that  they  varied  from  11  to  17  ;  there  were.no  small 
children. 

The  headmaster  (a  Bossall  master  of  many  years  standing)  has 
been  four  years  at  UphoUand.  Ue  objected  to  receiving  girls 
on  his  arrival,  and  consented  "to  try  the  experiment"  at  the 
wish  of  the  parents,  who  pleaded  that  there  was  no  girW  school 
witl)in  walking  (Usance,  and  that  their  children  had  been  accus* 
tomed  to  learn  together  in  the  elementary^  schools.  He  is  now 
quite  converted  to  the  mixed  classes,  and  says  that  competition 
with  the  girls  brightens  his  rather  roug^h  type  of  boys,  and  that 
the  discipline  is  more  easily  maiutainecl  than  it  would  be  without 
them.  He  feels  strongly  that  the  mixture  must  be  altogether  or 
not  at  all;  accordingly  the  girls  play  as  well  as  work  with  the 
boys,  he  or  an  assistant  being  present  to  see  that  they  are  not  too 
roughly  treated. 
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There  are  a  good  many  other  mixed  second  grade  scliools^ 
differing  much  as  to  their  efficiency,  scattered  about  the  towns 
in  Lancashire;  the  principal  is  often  an  ex-elementary  school 
master,  whose  wife  helps  in  the  teaching. 

The  teachers  at  the  head  of  these  schools  invariably  spoke  of 
them  with  approval ;  said  there  were  no  difficulties  of  any  t^ort 
or  kind  connected  with  them,  but  many  advantages.  Teachers 
of  other  schools,  whore  the  mixed  system  is  not  in  vogue,  were 
sometimes  equally  strong  in  their  disapproval.  I  should  much 
have  liked  to  find  out  the  opinion  of  parents'whose  children  had 
attended  both  separate  and  mixed  schools,  but  want  of  time  ma'ie 
this  impossible. 

It  IS,  however,  to  the  ex-standard  classes  at  the  top  of  the  higher 
grade  schools  that  we  must  look  for  mixed  secondary  teaching  in 
the  gross:  it  is  here  and  in  the  similarly  arranged  organised 
science  schools  that  the  experiment  is  being  tried  of  educating  boys 
and  girls  together,  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17*  Few  of  these 
classes  or  schools  have  existed  long  enough  to  have  passed  out  of 
the  experimental  stnge,  but  their  numbers  are  increasing  every 
month,  and  deserve  the  most  careful  consideration,  as  on  their 
success  or  failure  depends  to  a  large  extent  the  question  whether 
the  lower  middle  classes  in  England  shall  receive  their  Secondary 
Education  in  separate  or  mixed  schools.  The  importance  of  this 
question  is  increased  when  one  finds  that  even  in  America,  the 
great  world  of  mixed  schools,  the  young  people  of  this  age  who 
are  taught  together  are  in  diminishing  numbers. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  for  1889-90 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  seems  to  show 
that  while  about  seven-eighths  of  the  children  who  attend  school 
at  all  are  educated  in  mixed  schools,  and  a  large, though  somewhat 
less  proportion  seek  the  highest  education  in  mixed  colleges,  40 
per  cent,  of  the  young  people  receiving  Secondary  Education  are 
in  private  schools,  which  are  often  tor  boys  or  girls  only.  Some 
of  these  "are  of  the  grade  and  character  of  those  known  in 
**  England  as  public  schools,  2.^.,  foundation  or  proprietary  schools, 
'*  which  prepare  pupils  for  college  or  university.  The  majority 
**  aro,  however,  more  in  keeping  with  the  grammar  school."* 

The  ex-standard  classes  (which  alone  belong  to  our  subject) 
are  so  much  part  of  the  elementary  schools,  taught  by  the  same 
teachers,  and  subject  to  the  same  system,  that  I  foimd  it  impossible 
to  visit  or  inquire  about  them  as  independent  schools,  and  must 
therefore  be  pardoned  if  I  include  the  whole  schools  in  my  report 

Mixed  elementary  schools,  universal  in  Scotland,  have  tiU 
recently  been  comparatively  rare  in  England,  except  as  a  '^  pis 
aller,"  made  necessary  by  lack  of  funds.  The  Wesleyans  are 
an  exception  to  this,  as  their  largest  schools  have  long  been 
mixed,  and  they  defend  the  practice  from  reasons  of  principle  as 
well  as  economy. 

*  *<  iDteUectnal  ProgMM  in  United  States,"  by  G.  F.  Farker,  in  <*  Nintteentk 
Century  "  for  May  1894. 
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All  school  boards  in  Staffordshire  for  instance  have  separate 
departments,  and  mixed  schools  are  only  found  in  small  villages,. 
or  in  towns  where  voluntaryism  is  struggling  for  existence;  I 
belieTe  the  same  in  true  in  the  South  of  England  and  the  Midlands, 
Birmingham  always  excepted.  It  was  therefore  with  much 
surprise  that  I  saw  boys  and  girls  sitting  side  by  side  in  the  mag- 
nificent new  school^  buUt  by  the  Rochdale,  Bolton,  and  Oldham 
school  boards  ;  in  Manchester  the  same  holds  good,  with  some 
exccptioni!!,  notably  the  famous  higher  grade  school  in  Deansgate, 
where  Miss  Moss  still  reigns  supreme  over  her  girls.  In  Liver- 
pool the  board  schools  were  all  "  separate "  till  two  or  three 
years  ago,  when  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  "  principal  "  and  get 
rid  of  the  girls'  department,  with  its  independent  mistress,  in  three 
of  the  largest.  1  he  change  was  not  aflTected  without  a  good  deal 
of  heart-burning,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  representatives 
of  female  teachers  and  managers  61"  voluntary  schools,  waited  on 
the  Board,  petitioning  against  it,  and  making  various  accusations, 
described  to  me  as  "  grave  "  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,, 
and  "frivolous"  by  the  clerk  of  the  board;  against  the  general 
morale  of  mixed  schools. 

I  was  so  much  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  question, 
that  I  spared  neither  time  nor  pains  in  trying  to  solve  it,  but 
everywhere  was  met  with  equally  strong  opinions  for  and  against 
the  mixture,  with,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  more  sentiment  and 
persohal  feeling  than  solid  reason,  as  their  foundation.  I  con- 
sulted aver  60  persons,  all  competent  to  judge,  but  as  the  ni^'ority ' 
were  teachers,  the  personal  equation  had  to  be  allowed  for  in 
ip^ighing  the  value  of  their  opinions.  All  the  masters  were  in 
fgvour  of  mixed  schools  with  two  exceptions,  viz.,  the  headmaster 
of  the  Central  School  in  Manchester,  who  had  had  little  experience 
of  mixed  classes,  and  the  headmaster  of  a  mixed  organised  science 
school,  who  preferred  separate  schools,  from  no  disciplinary  diffi- 
culties, but  because  he  said  that  girls  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  ^ 
must  be  the  better  for  being  under  the  influence  of  good  and  wise 
mistresses  :  ais  far  as  I  can  remember,  he  had  no  woman  assistant 
on  bis  staff. 

Settin/^  aside  the  ex-parte  evidence  of  schoolmasters,  I  found 
all  the  men  on  the  same  side.  Her  Majesty's  Schools  Inspectors^ 
clergy,  and  school  board  clerks  were  unanimous  in  favour  of  mixed 
schools.  *  One  school  inspector,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much 
valuable  help,  said  he  bad  been  strongly  prejudiced  against  the 
plan  when  he  came  to  Lancashire,  but  ne  had  been  converted  by 
the  superiority  of  the  work  in  the  mixed  schools  ;  the  arithmetic 
of  the  girls  was  on  a  higher  level,  and  both  boys  and  girls  were 
brighter  and  more  alert  from  the  slight  competition  that  came  of 
ruDbing  their  wits  together;  the  testimony  of  other  pchool  . 
inspectors  pointed  in  the  same  direction. 

The  clergy  whom  I  consulted  were  either  managers  of  mixed 
voluntary  schools  or  members  of  school  boards  (or  as  in  one  case 
a  combination  of  both),  and  as  such  were  more  or  less  committed 
to  the  svstem. 
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I  obtained  most  information  from  the  school  board  clerks.  In 
the  smaller  towns  they  frankly  avowed  motives  of  economy, 
saying  that  if  the  children  did  not  suffer  from  being  taught 
together,  fairness  towards  the  ratepayers  demanded  mixed 
schools.  Mr.  Wyalt,  clerk  to  the  Manchester  School  Board,  said 
it  was  not  this  question  at  all  which  weighed  with  him  ;  he  felt 
sure  that  it  was  more  natnral  and  better  for  the  children  to  be 
taught  in  mixed  schools  ;  they  were  together  in  their  homes,  in 
the  streets,  in  their  lives  afker  leaving  school,  and  it  was  l)oth 
absurd  and  mischievous  to  separate  them  during  the  hours  in 
which  they  were  under  the  most  control.  His  other  reason 
was  that  men  of  culture  were  needed  as  elementary  schoolmaster^, 
and  that  such  men  would  be  attracted  by  the  highly  paid  post  of 
**  Principal  "•  over  a  whole  set  of  schools.  At  present  several  of 
these  principals  of  higher  grade  schools  are  graduates  of  London, 
Victoria,  and  Dublin  Universities ;  he  would  like  also  to  have  men 
with  Oxford  or  Cambridge  degrees. 

His  other  reasons  were  that,  while  women  were  often  better 
teachers,  men  organized  better,  were  more  capable  of  coping  with 
Sudden  emergencies  without  losing  their  heads,  and  managed 
troublesome  parents  with  less  friction.  Mr.  Hance,  clerk  to  the 
Liverpool  Board,  said  much  the  same,  adding  his  experience  that 
punishments  have  greatly  diminished  in  the  schools  under  his 
board,  since  they  have  been  mixed,  and  that  the  disputes  between 
assistant,  and  chief  are  fewer.  Curiously  enough^  the  <me  sort  of 
school  which  all  agree  is  best  managed  by  women  is  the  dav 
industrial,  where  the  roughest  and  most  neglected  children  of  both 
sexes  are  sent  by  magistrates'  orders.  Women  are  at  the  head 
of  all  these.  Both  Mr.  Wyatt  and  Mr.  Hance  were  acquainted 
with  Scotch  schools,  and  said  that  no  one  had  a  right  to  form 
an  opinion  adverse  to  mixed  schools  without  seeing  the  wonderful 
work  done  in  them  in  that  country* 

Mistresses,  as  was  natural,  represented  the  contrary  opinion. 
Some,  who  had  themselvas  suffered  in  position  and  pocket  from 
having  their  schools  placed  under  a  "Principal,'*  said  frankly  thatj 
they  found  it  impossible  to  form  an  unprejudiced  opinion,  but  the 
naajority  evidently  tried  to  consider  the  question  fairly,  and 
to  many,  who  were  never  likely  under  any  circumstances  to 
become  headmistresses,  the  personal  consideration  did  not  apply. 
One  mistress,  a  Scotch  woman,  who  had  spent  her  teaching  life 
about  equally  divided  between  mixed  and  separate  schools 
appeared  quite  unbiassed  in  her  judgment.  She  agreed  that  the 
former  might  be  better  for  the  boys,  and  said  she  had  noticed 
that  the  presence  of  girls  had  a  marked  effect  in  making  them 
dislike  and  avoid  punishment,  but  she  said  the  ^^  Principal  "  must 
combine  many  and  rare  qualities  to  prevent  the  girls  from  suffer- 
ing. "  I  have  seen  two  men  in  my  life,"  she  said,  *'  who  were 
"  perfectly  fitted  for  the  post,  and  that  is  all."  I  saw  one  head- 
mistress ;of  a  mixed  school  who  had  several  assistant  masters 
under  her,  but  was  .told  that  her  case  was  unique.  I  made 
acquaintance  mth  one  or  two  "  Mistresses  of  Method,"  and  with 
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several  girls  who  were  in  the  Owens  College  Training  College, 
and  who  therefore  represented  the  pick  of  the  profession,  as  far 
as  ability  is  concerned.  Some  of  these  had  taught  and  all  had 
taken  '^  practising  **  classes  in  both  mixed  and  sepu-ate  schools  ; 
they  all  spoke  in  favour  of  the  former,  but  I  did  not  gather  that 
they  would  have  special  objections  to  being  assistant  mistresses 
under  a  principal  instead  of  a  headmistress. 

To  return  to  my  special  subject  the  ex-standard  classes  ;  these 
are,  practically  speaking,  always  mixed,  one  class  in  the  Man- 
chester Cent  ml  Higher  Grade  School  and  one  in  Rochdale 
being  the  only  exceptions  I  either  saw  or  heard  of.  Any 
argument  against  the  mixture  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  stan- 
dards seems  to  tell  with  greater  force  when  these  are  con-^ 
eidered ;  if  girls  need  a  woman's  influence  while  they  are 
children,  their  need  is  far  greater  during  the  critical  years  when 
they  are  leaving  childhood  behind  them.  Besides  this  they  are 
really  far  more  deprived  of  this  influence  just  when  they  need 
it  more.  In  all  elementary  mixed  schools  the  female  assistants 
far  outnumber  the  male,  and  are  likely  to  do  so  more,  os  the 
ditficulty  of  getting  boy  pupil-teachers  is  annually  increasing. 
I  have  mentioned  that  T  visited  one  central  school  for  pupil- 
teachers  with  250  girls  and  10  boys.  In  the  ex-standard  classes 
this  is  reversed,  there  the  assistants  are  nearly  all  men,  often 
they  have  passed  the  London  or  other  University  Matriculation, 
and  are  studying  for  their  B.Sc.  degree  (in  one  of  the  largest 
higher  ^rade  schools,  every  assistant  master  wore  the  gown  of  his 
university) ;  these  teach  the  science  subjects,  and  the  chief  art 
teacher  is  also  nenrly  always  a  man,  though  he  sometimes  has  one 
or  two  young  women  teaching  under  him.  Sometimes,  too,  I 
saw  mistresses  taking  part  in  the  teaching  of  other  subjects,  but 
always  as  subordinates,  even  the  French  wns  sometimes  taught  by 
a  man,  and  on  one  occasion  his  accent  was  such  that  I  did  not 
recognise  the  language  till  I  saw  the  words  written  on  the  black- 
board. This  dearth  of  women  teachers  in  the  ex-standard  classes 
and  organised  science  schools  is  accounted  for  by  two  reasons — 
(1)  the  large  number  of  boys  as  compared  with  girls  to  be  taught, 
and  (2)  by  the  fact  that  few  young  women  of  the  elementary 
schoolmistress  type  can  teach  as  many  scientific  and  mathematical 
subjects  as  these  buddin*^  graduates,  but  it  is  surely  unfortunate 
for  the  20  to  50  girls  who  form  the  minority  of  the  pupils. 

Among  all  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  vexed  question  one  point 
seem  clear,  and  it  is  one  not  to  be  disregarded  by  a  Commission 
on  Education,  viz.,  that  if  mixed  schools  and  ex-standard  classes 
continue  to  increase  at  their  present  rate  the  improvement  in  the 
width  of  education  and  general  culture  of  elementary  mistresses 
will  decrease.  Much  is  being  done  to  raise  the  type  of  women 
who  take  up  elementary  teaching ;  the  day-training  colleges, 
some  of  them  with  university  teaching  as  at  Owens  College,  the 
women  who  have  studied  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  at  the  head  of 
resident  training  colleges,  the  pains  that  are  taken  at  many 
high  schools  to  fit  intending  teachers  to  profit  by  these  advan- 
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tagea,  all  these  unite  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  young  women 
of  gentle  birth  suid  real  culture  into  the  ranks  of  elementary 
teachers,  and  to  this  more  than  to  any  other  single  cause  many 
people  look  for  improved  methods  of  teaching  in  our  elemen- 
tary schools.  Tisis  improvement  has  already  begun,  and  no  oae 
who  has  seen  and  talked  with  the  little  band  of  future  mistresses 
who  are  now  being  trained  at  Owens  College,  can  doubt  that 
they  and  many  others  like  them  will  help  it  on  in  ever- widening 
circles.  They  are  the  sort  of  women  who  have  long  been  wanted 
in  elementary  schools,  they  are  now  far  more  urgently  needed  in 
the  ex-standard  and  organised  science  schools.  But  is  it  likely 
that  these  women  will  continue  to  press  into  the  ranks  when  they 
can  never,  however  successful  they  may  be,  attain  to  any  higher 
position  than  assistants  to  men,  who,  excellent  teachers  as  they 
may  be,  are  not  of  the  sort  with  whom  they  are  accustomed  to 
associate  ?  It  is  not  only  the  question  of  salary,  though  that  is 
important  enough,  it  is  that  they  will  never  be  able  to  try  their 
own  plans  and  introduce  their  own  reforms,  and  what  matters 
more  than  all  to  those  Inspired  with  missionary  zeal,  never  be  in 
a  position  to  try,  with  reasonable  hope  of  success,  to  raise  the 
moral  tone  of  the  girls  among  whom  they  elect  to  spend  their 
lives.  It  may  be  said  that  much  of  all  this  will  be  in  their  power 
as  assistant  mistresses,  but  this  is  a  fallacy,  the  headmistress,  and 
she  alone,  is  long  enough  in  contact  with  her  pupils  to  obtain 
any  abiding  influence  over  them.  An  assistant  mistress  may  be 
very  popular  with  her  class,  a  few  of  the  girls  may  even  learn  to 
love  her,  but  they  are  never  with  her  for  more  than  a  year,  they 
pass  under  other  influences  and  hors  is  obliterated.  With  the 
headmistress  the  case  |is  different,  the  girls  have  to  do  with  her 
more  or  less  all  the  time  they  are  at  school,  she  deals  with  their 
parents  and  often  knows  something  of  their  home  life,  and  I  have 
myself  known  girls  who  have  coiqc  to  their  old  headmistress  for 
help  and  advice  many  years  after  their  schooldays  have  ended. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above, — 

(1.)  That  little  boys  and  girls  are  always  taught  together  in 
kindergartens. 

(2.)  That  it  is  maintained  they  can  be  advantageously  taught 
together  in  pref>aration  schools  up  to  13  or  14  years  of 
age,  provided  their  numbers  are  fairly  equal,  but  that 
the  desirability  of  the  practice  is  questionable  when  the 
boys  are  in  a  very  great  minority. 

(3.)  That  mixed  elementary  schools  are  largely  increasing  in 
England,  and  that  the  mixture  is  almost  universal  in 
organised  science  and  ex-standard  schools,  that  judg- 
ment should  be  suspended  concerning  them  till  further 
time  has  elapsed,  but  that  the  loss  of  the  position  of 
headmistress  is  likely  to  affect  injuriously  the  qualit}-  of 
female  teachers. 

(4.)  That  the  mixed  system,  if  it  exist,  must  be  complete. 
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(3.)  Mixture  of  Social  Classes  in  Girls*  Schools, 

As  far  as  the  interior  of  the  schools  in  my  district  is  concerned, 
I  could  find  no  bad  effects  of  any  kind  from  this  mixture.  Of 
course  it  exists  to  a  very  small  extent  in  what  1  have  called 
the  "  rich  private  schools."  In  some  of  these  I  found  a  certain 
number  of  girls^  whose  fathers  were  wealthy  tradesmen,  but  in 
others^  especially  the  smaller  ones,  I  was  told  that  all  the  pupils 
came  from  much  the  same  social  class^  many  having  been  induced 
to  come,  in  the  first  instance,  because  their  friends,  who  lived 
near  them,  attended  the  school.  In  one  school  only  did  I  see 
any  pride  of  exclusiveness,  and  this  was  a  very  trifling  example  I 
I  applied  a  test  question  in  every  case,  viz.,  whether,  **  if  large 
enough  scholarships  were  offered  to  enable  girls  from  elemen- 
tary schools  to  attend  expensive  secondary  schools,  there  would 
"  be  any  objection  to  receiving  them."  Only  one  lady  said  that 
she  would  object,  and  this  regarded  a  school  so  largely  boarding, 
that  there  seemed  some  reason  for  her  reply.  She  said  that 
parents  entrusted  their  daughters  to  her  altogether,  for  their 
training  as  well  as  their  instruction ;  that  she  considered  it  her 
duty  to  make  inquiries  about  all  girls  who  came  to  her,  either  as 
boarders  or  day  pupils ;  and  that  to  open  her  school  to  girls 
chosen  by  competitive  examinations  only,  even  of  high  social 
class,  would  be  inconsistent  with  her  principles,  "  but  it  would  be 
**  very  nice  to  get  some  clever  girls  to  teach,"  she  added,  with  a 
sigh  !  In  every  other  case  the  headmistress  said  that  she  would 
welcome  clever  elementary  girls,  and  would  have  no  fear  of  harm 
to  her  pupils,  or  of  discomfort  to  the  new  girls.  This  hearty  assent 
was  in  some  cases  coupled  with  a  doubt  whether  the  school  curri-' 
culum  and  association  with  her  type  of  girls  would  be  a  good  pre- 
paration for  a  girl  who  must  in  future  earn  her  o^n  livelihood 
under  somewhat  meagre  conditions. 

In  the  cheaper  day  schools,  whether  endowed,  proprietary,  or 
private,  every  sort  of  mixture  exists,  the  mlstres^e8  approve  of 
it,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  girls  themselves  do  not  dislike 
it,  for  I  saw  girls  who  evidently  came  from  wealthy  homes 
learning  together  on  comfortable  terms  with  girls  who  as 
evidently  had  come  by  scholarships,  or  other  help,  from  elemen- 
mentary  schools.  In  the  playground,  as  was  natural,  there  was 
less  of  camaraderie  between  the  various  social  grades ;  girls  who 
"knew  each  other  at  home  "  showed  a  tendency  toct)llect  in  little 
knots  to  talk,  or  to  have  their  game  of  tennis  together,  but  there 
was  nothing  like  "  giving  the  cold  shoulder  "  to  the  less  favoured 
girls  even  there.  The  fact  that  girls  from  the  lower  middle 
classes,  especially  if  they  come  from  elementary  schools,  need  to 
be  taught  to  play,  partly  accounts  for  their  often  seeming  rather 
left  out  during  recreation  hours. 

In  all  these  schools  the  rougher  element  was  in  the  minority, 
and  some  of  the  most  experienced  headmistresses  said  that  this 
was  a  necessity,  if  the  several  classes  were  to  niix,  as  at  present, 
with  benefit  to  all.     In  this  connexion  it  is  satisfactory  to  quote 
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from  Mr.  Fitch's   Keport   to  the.  Schools   Inquiry  Commiseioii 
(vol.  ix.,  p.  282) :  *'  One  lady  prides  herself  on    taking  pupils 

from  ^  county  families  * ;  another  draws  the  line  at  wholeaJe 

traders^  and  refuses  to  reoqive  the  daughters  of  a  shopkeeper. 
"Thus  each  school  is  obliged  to  content  itself  with  pupils  of  a 
'^  particular  social  grade.  When  once  this  is  fixed^  it  is  next  to 
"*^  impossible  for  the  mistress  to  get  u  new  pupil  from  a  family 
**  which  considers  itself  to  belong  to  a  higher  stratum,  while  the 
"  mistress  not  unfrequently  promises  the  parents  that  she  will  not 
"  receive  pupils  from  a  lower." 

There  is  certainly  every  reason  to  be  thankful  with  what  five 
and  twenty  years  has  done^  and  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
interior  working  of  social  mixture  in  girls'  schools.  How  it 
works  outside  the  schools,  ue.,  how  far  parents  are  prevented  from 
sending  their  daughters  to  such  schools  on  account  of  the  mixtiire 
is  another  matter^  and  one  about  which  it  is  far  more  difficult  to 
obtain  reliable  evidence. 

A  good  many  things  must  be  taken  into  account.  Parents 
living  in  Bury,  and  even  Manchester,  where  there  are  none  but 
cheap  private  schools  between  the  elementary  and  high  schools, 
have  to  face  a  greater  mixture  than  parents  of  the  same  social 
standing  in  Liverpool,  where  the  lower  fees  of  the  institute, 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  College  Girls'  School,  attract  many  of 
the  rougher  girls. 

In  Bury,  there  is  certainly  a  tendency  among  its  wealthier 
inhabitants,  including  many  of  the  professional  class,  to  send  their 
daughtevB  to  a  distance,  in  order  that  they  may  both  *'  make  nice 
friends,"  and  get  rid  of  their  provincial  accent,  which  is  truly 
dreadful  in  its  native  purity !  The  result  of  this  is,  that  the 
excellent  high  school  runs  some  risk  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
lower  middle  class,  and  the  Bury  tongue. 

In  Manchester  the  fame  of  the  long-established  high  school 
has  a  Qoimteracting  influence,  but  there,  also,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  very  many  parents  who  now  send  their  daughters  to  expen- 
sive private  day  schools  would  prefer  the  high  school,  if  they 
did  not  object  to  the  mixture  of  classes  among  its  pupils ;  as  it 
numbers  over  400  scholars,  there  is,  however,  no  need  that  it 
■should  hanker  after  these  exclusive  young  ladies  !  The  smaller 
high  schools  in  the  residential  suburbs  have  far  less  mixture,  and 
they  do  practically  educate  the  daughters  of  most  of  the  profes- 
sional men  and  of  a  few  large  shopkeepers  in  their  neighbourhood. 

It  is  curious  that  in  Liverpool  the  two  schools  belon£rmg  to 
the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company,  which  has  done  and  is  still 
doing  such  excellent  work  in  breaking  down  social  distinctions 
in  girls'  schools,  find  themselves  rather  in  the  position  of  ihe 
"  exclusives."  This  applies  chiefly  to  the  school  in  Belvidere 
Bead,  and  it  is  needlet-s  to  say  that  it  owes  this  proud  position 
to  no  effort  nor  wish  of  its  authorities ;  it  arises  partly  from  the 
fees  being  nearly  double  those  of  the  institute  and  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  college  schoul  and  some  large  private  schools,  and 
partly  because  it  happens  to  be  the  way  of  the  place. 
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The  amount  to  which  fashion  decides  the  school  to  which 
parents  of  a  certain  clasd  send  their  children  in  many,  even  culti- 
vated places  IS  truly  marvellous.  I  was  told  this  on  all  sides,  with 
extraordinary  stories  as  evidence.  A  few  years  ago  a  certain 
private  school  (which  I  saw,  but  will  not  name),  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  its  neighbours,  happened  to  be  in  vogue  among  a  small 
and  select  set.  This  set  sung  its  praises  to  their  friends,  who 
straightway  removed  their  daughters  from  whatever  school  they 
happened  to  be  attending^  and  sent  them  to  this  one;  it  promptly 
raised  it  fees,  which  again  added  to  its  numbers  and  reputation. 
After  events  have  proved  that  it  was  wise  in  its  generation,  for 
another  school  has  become  '^  the  thing,"  and  it  is  deserted.  It  is 
wasted  labour  to  hunt  for  reasons  among  a  class  of  people  who 
make  the  name  of  a  place  where  their  children  spend  tne  most 
precious  years  of  their  lives  their  shibboleth  of  smartness. 

§  IV.  Cost  of  Education. 

Your  instructions  under  this  head  begin  by  assuming  "  the  cost 
'^  of  education  for  girls  to  he  less  than  that  for  boys,"  and  then 
proceed  to  suggest  various  reasons  for  this  comparative  cheap- 
ness, into  the  vnlidity  of  which  it  is  my  duty  to  inquire. 

But  I  must  respectively  submit  that — 

In  my  district  the  assumption  of  the  smaller  cost  for  girls' 
education  does  not  appear  to  be  justified  by  facts.  The  largest 
and  most  important  schools  are  those  in  Manchester;  in  the 
boys'  grammar  school  the  fees  are  12  guineas  per  annum;  in 
the  three  girls'  hiffh  schools  they  differ  according  to  age,  but 
the  average  fee  is  also  12  guineas.  In  Whalley  Bange  Proprie- 
tary School  for  Girls,  which  has  about  140  pupils,  they  are 
slightly  less.* 

In  Bolton,  the  Church  Institute  has  a  boys'  and  a  girls'  school 
in  the  same  building,  but  separate,  and  the  fees  are  exactly  the 
same  in  both  schools.  There  is  also  a  boys'  school,  called  a 
^'  first  grade  endowed  school/'  with  fees  of  9  guineas  for  boys 
who  are  less  than  10  at  their  entrance,  and  12  guineas  for  those 
who  enter  when  they  are  over  10  years  of  age. 

The  Bolton  High  School  for  Girls,  which  is  proprietary  and 
without  endowment,  charges  9,12,  and  15  guineas,  according  to  a^e. 

In  Bury  Grammar  School  for  Boys  the  fees  are  four  and  eight 
guineas  respectively  in  the  lower  and  upper  schools. 

The  girls'  high  school,  which  is  proprietary  and  without  endow- 
ment, charges  12  guineas,  except  tor  the  little  children. 

In  the  Cowley  Endowed  Schools  at  St.  Helens  the  fees  are 
seven  and  eight  guineas  in  the  boys'  school ;  in  the  giris'  school 
tbey  are  6/.  12^.  and  77.  16«. 

In  Liverpool  there  are  no  endowed  schools  of  any  sort.  The 
Liverpool  College,  which  is  proprietary,  has  three  boys'  schools, 
which,  according  to  the  classification  of  the  **  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission,"  would   rank   as   first,    second,   and    third  grade 


*  In  a  8nb8eqaent  rimt  to  Maaehetter,  I  learnt  that  tbey  are  soon  to  be  made 
the  same. 
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schools.  There  is  only  one  girls'  school,  and  the  comparison  of 
fees  is,  therefore,  less  direct  than  in  the  other  instances  which  I 
have  quoted. 

The  upper  (or  first  grode)  charges  24/.  per  annum  for  all  boys 
over  10  years  of  age. 

The  middle  (or  second  grade)  charges  11{.  11^.  for  boys 
over  12,  and  \0l  10«.  for  those  between  10  and  12  yeai^  of 
age. 

The  fees  of  the  commercial  (or  third  grade)  school  are  4i,  for 
boys  under,  and  51.  for  those  over,  11  years  of  age. 

The  girls'  school  does  not  exactly  correspond  with  either  of 
the  three,  being  four  guineas  for  girls  under  11,  six  guineas  under 
13,  and  eight  guineas  over  13  years  of  age.  Its  fees,  therefore,  are 
about  half-way  between  the  **  commercial "  and  the  "  middle  " 
boys'  schools,  but,  as  far  as  1  could  judee  from  the  nge  to  which 
^rls'  stay,  the  equipment  and  staff  of  the  school,  and  the  sort  of 
education  K'^®i^9  i^  ought  to  rank  at  least  as  high,  if  not  higher, 
than  the  middle  school.  It  has  191  pupils,  36  of  whom  are  over 
17,  considerably  more  than  are  to  be  found  of  this  ao:e  in  the 
boys'  middle  and  commercial  schools  taken  together.  Its  build- 
ings are  new  and  very  good,  and  a  grant  from  the  city  council 
technical  money  has  lately  provided  it  with  a  chemical  theatre 
and  laboratory  for  practical  work,  which  rival  those  of  the  Man- 
chester High  School,  and  far  surpass  any  others  which  I  have 
seen,  meant  exclusively  for  the  use  of  girls. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  allowed  that  in  the  Liverpool  College 
Schools  girls  do  get  their  education  at  rather  less  cost  than  the  boys. 

There  are  three  schools  belonging  to  the  Liverpool  Institute, 
two  for  boys  and  one  for  girls. 

In  the  upper  school  for  boys  (which  would  rank  as  a  second 
grade  school,  according  to  the  **  Sch(x>ls'  Inquiry  "  nomenclature,) 
the  fees  are  nine  guineas  for  scholars  under,  and  12  guineas  for 
those  over,  12  years  q/t  age. 

The  commercial  (or  third  grade^  school  has  very  low  fees : 
four  guineas  for  boys  under,  and  51.  for  boys  over,  10  years  of  age. 

The  g'urls'  school  charges  six  and  eight  guineas  respectively  for 
girls  under  and  over  13  years  old. 

According  to  fees,  therefore,  the  girls'  school  takes  its  place 
midway  between  the  two  schools  for  boys,  and  this  seems  just 
about  where  it  ought  to  be  educatJonally,  ie.,  in  this  Institute  we 
must  reckon  the  cost  of  education  for  girls  and  boys  as  equal. 

There  remain  in  Liverpool  two  proprietary  schools,  belonging 
to  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company,  with  fees  averaging 
\2l.  12^.,  the  same  as  those  in  the  Manchester  High  Schools  for 
Girls. 

There  are  also  laige  numbers  of  private  schools  for  boys  as  well  as 
girls  in  nearly  all  the  towns  I  have  mentioned.  The  cheap  schools 
charge  about  the  same,  whether  for  boys  or  girls,  and  vary  from 
41.  4^.  to  8/.  8«.,  but  there  are  more  '^  extr^  "  in  the  girls'  schools. 
The  expensive  day  schools,  with  fees  from  20/.  to  36  guineas  are 
comparatively  rare  for  boys,  as  parents  who  are  willing  to  pay  those 
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fiums  for  taition  usually  prefer  to  send  their  sons  to  one  of  the 
well-known  public  schools ;  for  gurls  the  case  is  different,  '^  living 
at  home  '^  being  supposed  by  many  parents  to  be  as  good  for  theiir 
girls  as  they  usually  consider  it  to  be  bad  for  their  boys.  There  is 
therefore  a  large  demand  for  girls'  day  schools  of  this  type,  and 
certainly  in  Manchester  and  Liyerpool  a  wide  choice  is  provided. 
It  appears,  then,  that  taking  the  endowed  and  proprietary 
schools  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bolton,  and  Bury,  we  find  the 
cost  of  education  for  boys  and  girls  to  be  the  same  in  Manchester 
and  Bolton,  more  for  girls  in  Bury,  and  less  in  Liverpool  in  the 
Liverpool  College  Schools,  but  about  the  same  in  the  Institute. 

The  data  for  similar  calculations  in  private  schools  are  less 
trustworthy,  but  they  certainly  point  towards  higher  fees  in  the 
girls'  schools. 

If  **  extras  "  aru  considered,  the  case  is  much  stronger  for  the 
greater  cost  of  girls'  day  schools,  for  there  u  certainly  ^no  extra 
subject  so  frequently  learnt  by  boys  as  music  by  girls,  and  the 
charge  for  this  varies  from  two  to  eight  or  even  15  guineas  per 
annum.  Happily  this  accomplishment  has  ceased  to  be  **  essential 
''  in  the  genteel  schools  for  girls,"  as  stated  in  the  '^  Schools  In- 
quiry Commission,"  though  much  time  and  money  is  still  wasted 
on  it,  by  girls  who  will  never  touch  a  piano  after  they  leave 
school. 

Apparently  the  relative  cost  of  education  for  Lancashire 
boys  and  girls  has  changed  little  since  Mr.  Bryce  wrote 
(vol.  ix.,  page  800)  :  "  In  the  case  of  the  cheaper  schools  "  (for 
girls)  the  fees  do  not  differ  from  those  exacted  in  boys*  schools  of 
"  the  same  social  grade.  A  plain  English  education,  ue.,  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  needlework,  and  the  rudiments  of 
history,  geography,  and  English  grammar,  may  be  had  for  3/.  to 
'*'.  al.  per  annum.  French,  when  (as  usually  in  schools  of  this 
class)  an  extra,  is  from  2/.  2s,  to  4/.  4<.  per  annum,  more  fre^ 
quently  the  latter.  Instrumental  music,  also  an  extra,  generally 
'^  stands  at  4/.  4s.  to  6/.  6s,  per  annum,  though  in  two  or  three 
**  schools,  I  have  found  it  offered  for  less/'  ....  "  Thus, 
<*  speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  girls  belonging  to  what  is 
"  called  the  lower  middle  class,  receive  a  plain  education  for  the 
''  same  fees  as  those  paid  by  their  brothers  in  private  schools, 
about  5/.  per  annimi.  When  accomplishments  (among  which 
French  may  be  reckoned)  are  added,  their  education  becomes 
at  once  more  expensive,  rising  to  SL  or  even  10/." 

The  cheap  schools  for  girls  are  not,  as  far  as  I  saw,  quite  so 
cheap  now  as  when  this  was  written,  but  as  French  is  almost 
always  included  in  the  general  curriculum,  instead  of  being 
charged  as  an  "  extra,"  the  increase  is  probably  one  of  prospectus 
rather  than  of  bills.  The  position  of  instrumental  music,  too,  has 
changed,  but  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  it  is  to  a  large  extent 
separated  from  the  regular  school  course.  Some  teacher,  either 
resident  or  visiting,  is  always  employed  by  the  headmistress  to 
give  music  lessons  to  pupils  who  wish  to. learn    at  school;   but 
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m  well-managed  schools  these  lessons  are  given  out  of  the 
school  hours,  and  parents  are  quite  free  to  make  their  own 
arrangements,  and  have  their  children  taught  music  elsewhere, 
if  they  think  proper  to  do  so.  In  practice  this  choice  is  chiefly 
exercised  by  the  more  wealthy  parents. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  compare  the  fees  charged  in  girls'  and 
boys'  local  boarding  schools,  as  these  depend  more  on  the  amuse- 
ments and  luxuries  provided  than  on  the  education  given  in 
them. 

I  think  I  have  shown  that  in  my  district  of  Lancashire  the  cost 
of  girls'  education  is^  on  the  whole,  greater  than  that  of  boys/ 


.  (2.)  Smallness  of  Assistant  Mistress*  Salaries,  Are  there  any 
facts  to  show  how  this  affects  the  quality  of  the  education 
given  by  them  ? 

Under  this  head,  I  will  lay  before  the  Commission  such  infor- 
mation as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  concerning  the  salaries  paid 
to  assistant  mistresses  in  girls'  schools.  It  is  by  no  means 
complete,  especially  with  regard  to  private  schools,  but  I  can 
vouch  for  its  correctness  as  far  as  it  goes.  This  subject  will  be 
conveniently  divided  into  the  three  grades  of  schools  I  have  used 
before,  viz.,  (1.)  The  expensive  private  schools ;  (2.)  The  large 
day  schools ;  and  (3.)  The  ex-standard  classes,  together  with  the 
cheap  private  schools. 

(1.)  The  expensive  private  schools  being  often  intended  mainly 
for  boarders,  most  of  their  assistant  mistresses  are  resident,  and 
have  supervision  and  other  duties  added  to  those  properly  apper- 
taining to  teaching.  This  tends  to  lessen  their  effectiveness  as 
teachers,  as  it  is  often  difficult  for  them  to  spend  sufficient  time 
in  correcting  the  work  of  their  pupils,  and  imposrable  to  find 
leisure  and  quiet  for  the  due  preparation  of  their  lessons.  The 
necessity  for  this  is  so  little  recognised,  that  in  many  even  good 

frivate  schools  no  sitting-room  is  given  up  for  the  teachers'  use. 
n  the  case  of  young  teachers  specially,  this  is  a  serious  disad- 
vantage both  to  them  and  their  pupils. 

It  would  seem  that  supervision,  &c.  ought  to  be  regularly  paid 
for,  but  this  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  case.  On  the  other  hand  board 
and  lodging  is  reckoned,  not  at  what  it  actually  costs  the  head- 
mistress, but  nt  the  supposed  cost  to  the  assistant  if  she  had  to 
provide  for  herself,  and  this  supposed  cost  is  often  a  somewhat 
''fancy"  one.  For  instance,  the  headmistress  of  a  large  and 
expensive  boarding  school,  told  me  that  she  paid  60Z.  per  annum 
to  her  chief  assistant  mistress,  adding  that  this  was  equivalent 
to  120Z.  per  anaum  to  a  non-resident  teacher.  Now,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  any  mistress  can  board  in  a  family  for  one  guinea  a  week, 
or  44/.  per  Echool  year,  and  if  two  mistresses  dhoose  to  share 
lodgings,  it  is  possible  for  each  to  board  and  lodge  for  15^.  a  week, 
or  31/.  105.  per  school  year.     This  has  been  actually  done  by  tvi'o 
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friends  of  mine  for  many  jear^,  but  of  course  it  means  a  some- 
what troublesome  attention  to  economy.  It  must  be  remembered, 
besides,  that  the  non-resident  mistresses  have  the  whole  time  out 
of  school  hours  for  preparation  of  lessons,  correction  of  exercises, 
and  their  own  improvement.  The  largest  resident  salary  of  which 
I  wa&  told  was  80/.  per  aunum^  and  this  was  to  a  lady  of  long 
experience  and  high  qualifications.  I  heard  of  several  sixties, 
a  great  many  fifties,  some  forties,  and  in  one  case  of  30{.  per 
annum. 

When  the  salaries  of  non-resident  mistresses  are  under  con- 
sideration the  liberal  calculation  of  the  cost  of  board  and  lodging 
totally  disappears.  One  headmistress  of  a  school  of  over  100 
girU,  told  me  that  she  gave  her  second  mistress,  who  was  non- 
resident, and  a  lady  wim  a  university  degree,  90/.  per  annum, 
and  seemed  to  think  that  she  was  treating  her  very  handsomely, 
because  "  living  is  so  much  cheaper  than  it  used  to  be."  This  is 
perfectly  true,  but  it  seems  hard  that  the  argument  should  be  used 
only  in  the  case  of  non-resident  mistresses.  The  headmistress 
in  question  had  certainly  not  taken  it  into  account  in  her  charges 
to  her  boarders. 

I  fear  that  the  salaries  of  assistant  mistresses  in  expensive 
private  schools  have  not  improved  much  in  the  last  decade, 
judging  from  the  instances  I  have  met  with,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  are  not  numerous,  and  may  be  unfavourable 
specimens ;  I  never  asked  headmistresses  point-blank  what  they 
paid  their  assistant  mistresses,  though  in  some  cases  they  were 
good  enough  to  volunteer  the  information. 

(2.)  Salaries  of  Assistant  Mistresses  in  Large  Day  Schools. 

All  schools  of  this  kind  in  my  district,  with  the  exception  of  two 
belon^ng  to  the  Liverpool  College  and  Institute,  have  been 
established  during  the  last  five  and  twenty  years,  t>.,  since  the 
''  revival  of  learning  "  for  English  girls  and  women. 

The  work  of  teachers,  as  is  natural,  is  carefully  arranged  in 
them,  and  care  is  taken  that  adequate  time  should  be  allowed  for 
correction  and  preparation.*  There  are  stated  hours  during  which 
the  teacher  belongs  to  the  school,  but  when  these  are  over  she  is 
her  own  mistress,  free  to  correct  and  prepare  at  such  times  as  she 
chooses.  This,  of  course,  is  the  great  advantage  of  day-schools 
to  the  teachers,  and  the  system  is  far  more  salutary  for  them 
than  when  they  must  be  resident,  and  always  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  employers  or  pupils. 

Boarding  houses  are  sometimes  attached  to  these  schools,  but 
they  are  usually  managed  by  ladies,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  school,  but  do  not  teach  in  it.  If  an 
assistant  mistress  resides  in  one  of  these  she  receives  her  board 
and  lodging  free,  in  return  for  her  help  in  looking  after  the  girls. 

The  question  of  the  salaries  of  assistant  mistresses  in  these  day- 
schools  is  a  difficult  one.     They  naturally  attract  the  ablest  and 
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best  qualified  teachers.  Are  these  women  paid  as  much  as  they 
ought  to  be?  This  question  is  constantly  asked.  It  has  been 
addressed  to  cne  many  times,  both  verbally  and  in  writing,  during 
the  last  three  months,  and  it  is  one  impossible  to  answer  cate- 
gorically, without  determining  what  the  word  ought  signifies  in 
the  mind  of  the  questioner.  It  is  evidently  senseless  if  applied 
strictly  to  the  question  of  supply  and  demand ;  and  as  evidently 
impossible  of  solution  if  its  meaning  depends  merely  on  the  opinions 
or  prejudices  of  the  questioner. 

I  believe  that  it  generally  signifies  a  mixture  of  these  meanings, 
combined  with  a  somewhat  loose  comparison  of  the  salaries  paid 
to  men  who  are  engaged  in  teaching,  and  that  its  reasoning  is 
reached  by  some  such  process  as  the  following :  ^^  A  woman  teaches 
^^  as  largo  a  class  as  a  man,  and  teaches  it  as  well ;  she  must 
"  live  comfortably  in  order  to  do  her  hard  work  effectively ;  she 
^'  ought  to  lay  by  for  her  old  age ;  she  often  has  relations 
^^  depending  on  her,  therefore  the  interpretation  of  her  '  living 
"  wage '  should  be  a  liberal  one."  It  is  then  often  added,  as  a 
tribute  to  stem  logic,  ^^  But  there  are  so  many  women  wanting 
"  to  teach  that  it  is  of  course  impossible  that  they  should  be  paia 
"  as  much  as  they  ought^^ 

Now,  in  the  endowed  and  proprietary  schools  in  my  district  I 
found  that,  on  an  average,  assistant  mistresses  taught  for  3^  hours 
in  the  morning,  five  days  a  week,  or  16^  hours.  The  hours  are 
somewhat  longer  than  this,  but  the  time-table  is  so  arranged  that 
each  mistress  should  hav^  a  lesson  period  (generally  less  than 
an  hour)  free,  on  certain  mornings,  and  there  is  always  the 
'^  mistresses'  sitting  room  "  in  which  she  can  spend  it.  Besides 
this,  the  mistresses  take  charge  of  ^*  preparation  "  for  two  hours  in 
the  afternoon,  twice  or  thrice  weekly,  according  to  circumstances — 
we  will  put  this  at  five  hours  a  week.  Sometimes  actual  teaching 
was  comprised  in  these  afternoons,  but  as  a  rule  they  were  spent  in 
sitting  with  u  number  of  girls  who  were  preparing  their  lessons  for 
the  next  day,  and  giving  them  such  assistance  as  was  necessary.  The 
mistresses  in  charge  usually  brought  piles  of  note-books  to  correct, 
and  accomplished  more  or  less  according  to  the  amount  of  help 
wanted  by  the  girls.  Ii  would  be  absard  to  count  these  as 
regular  school  hours ;  I  will,  therefore,  halve  them  for  our  pur- 
poses. These,  added  to  the  16J  hours  of  morning  lessons,  will 
give  a  total  of  ISf  hours  per  week.  Saturday  is  a  whole  holiday, 
so  all  the  teachers  are  free  from  Friday  afternoon  to  Monday 
morninjg,  a  boon  for  which  many  are  devoutly  thankful. 

In  boys'  schools  of  the  same  grade  there  are  two  half-holidays 
instead  of  the  free  Saturday  ;  this  makes  a  little  difference  in 
time,  and  a  good  deal  more  in  the  general  wear  and  tear  of  school 
life.  The  average  hours  of  an  assistant  master  will  be  3  ^  in  the 
morning  (for  a  leisure  breathing  space  in  the  course  of  the  work 
is  not  thought  necessary  for  him)  for  six  days  in  the  week,  viz., 
21  hours ;  add  to  this  two  hours  four  afternoons  a  week,  not  of 
superintending  preparation,  but  of  downright  teaching,  and  we 
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have  » total  of  29  faourp^  which  is  a  very  dli!%rent  thing  firom  the 
flMistant  mistress'  18|.  I  forbear  from  drawing  a  distinction 
between  the  master  who  feels  it  part  of  bis  dutj  to  spend  most  of 
his  half^iotidays  in  the  cricket  or  football  field  with  his  pupils,  and 
the  asmatant  mistress  who  is  perfectly  free  on  all  but  her  ^'super^ 
vision "  afternoons,  because  this  distinction  is  one  which  ought 
not  to  exist,  and  is  gradually  ceasing  to  do  so.  In  an  increasing 
number  of  ^hools  the  mistresses  are  as  keen  about  the  games,  and 
as  ready  to  give  time  and  trouble  TO  making  them  a  success,  as 
any  athletic  yoime  master  fresh  from  his  college  eleven. 

For  the  convenience  of  comparison,  I  will  increase  tlie  hours  of 
the  assistant  mistress  to  lO.hours  20  miniUes,  making  them  exactly 
two-thirds  of  the  assistant  master's  29  hours ;  her  salary  ought 
to-  be  also  two-thirds^  to  put  the  two  on  an  equality.* 

1  have  not. been  able  to  collect  all  the  salaries,  in  many  in- 
alanoes,  but  those  which  I  have  obtained  are  valuable,  as  being 
typical  of  a  considerable  number  of  schools. 

One  day  school  (A),  with   250  girls,  pays  1,320/.  to  its  0taff  of 
12  permanent  mistresses ;  this  is  exclusive  of  the  salaries  paid  to 
the  headnnitress  and  to  the  visiting  teachers  who  give  lessons  in 
drawing  and  painting,  music,  &c. 

This  sum  is  distributed  as  follows  >— 155/.,  U5/.,  1352.,  116/., 
\16L,  116/.,  115/^  100/.,  92/.  lOs.,  92/.  10^^  80/.>  and  60L>  per 
annum ;  the  50/.  goes  to  a  student-teacher,  part  of  whose  time  ia 
devoted  to  her  own.  studies,  instruction  in  these  ^being  ocnmted 
as  part  payment  for  the  time  she  spends  in*  teaching. .  The 
average  is  110/.  a  teacher.  These  salaries  eertaiqly  icooipaire  or 
rather  contrast  most  favourably  with  those  givea  in  expansive 
private  schools^  whether  boarding  ok  day  .sehoolsy  but  I  ant  unable 
to  tell  how  far  they  amount  to  two-thirds  of  the  sum  paid  to  the 
assistant  masters  in  a  boys'  school  of  250. 

Another  school  (B)^  with  190  pupils,  pays  700/.  to  nine  pmv 
manent  assistants,  but,  in  this  case,  there  are  also  indirect  pay- 
ments, as  two  of  the  mistresses  live  in  the  school  buildings  (without 
extra  duties,  as  the  school  has  no.  boarders),  and.  all  the  mistresses 
dine  at  school  with  the  girls.  To  make  allowance  for^  this,  I  have 
added  40/.  for  the  two  residents,  and  10/.  for  the  rest,  who  only 
have  their  dinner  free.  This  gives  130/.,  110/.,  1 10/«,  1 00/.,  SOLyQOL, 
80/.,  70/.>  70/.  to  the  mistresses  respectively,  which  is  an  av^^e 
of  94/i  8<.,  ue.f  more  than  15/.  less  than  in  the  oth^  schools  The* 
fees  of  the  second  school  are  rather  lower  than  those  of  the  first, 
its  numbers  are  considerably  less,  and  its  pupils  belong  to  a  poorer 
class,  all  of  which  facts  help  to  account  for  the  difference. 

Neither  of  the  above-mentioned  schools  are  endowed,  and  one: 
naturally  expects  to  find  higher  salaries  than  even  in  the  first, 
when  Uiere  is  an  endowment  to  fall  back  upon.  This  is  some-< 
times  the  case  when  the  endowment  is  good,  and  the  governing 
body  liberal  in  their  ideas  ;  for  instance,  I  visited  one  large  school 
in  which  there  is  a  mistress  to  every  17  pupils,  exclusive  of  th% 

*  This  is  only  a  roagli  approximation,  as  no  account  is  taken  of  the  out  of 
school  vork,  and  it  is  said  that  women  give  more  time  per  lesson  to  correction  and 
preparation  than  men. 
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hfladnii^tress  and  the  vitsiting  teachers ;  the  ^alerie^  mttage  fix>m 
160/.  to  60Z.  per  anniiai  (this  last  sam  is*  paid  to  a  young  asaistant 
mistress  in  the  kindergarteD),  with  an  average  of  1242.  In  this 
sphool  five  of  the  assistant  mistresses  have>  150/.  or<  more  per 
a^inumy  and  there  is  a  regular  scale)  carefidly  arsanged  bj  the 

^vemorsj  by  which  the  lower  salaries  inorease  automatically  up 
a  certain  sum,  according  to  the  length  o£  time  the  isastrBas  hav 
taught  in  the  school.  Another  sign  of  the  consideration  of  the 
governors  of  this  school  for  their  teachers  is  the  saving  fund> 
m.  which  the  mistresses  can  deposit  their  economies^  and  receive 
5  per  cent,  on  them  ;  na  small  advantage  in  these  risky  days  for 
all  investors  !  These  salaries  would  be  impossible  in  any  school 
with  moderate  fees,  if  it  were  not  endowed ;  they  are  the  highest 
in  my  district^  and  would  compare  favourably  with  any  ia 
England. 

.  In  many  schools  the  endowment  provides  ituildings,  and  :pay s- 
a.  fixed  sum  (usually  10.0/.  per  annum)  to  the.  heacUnistress ;  but 
the'  rest  of  the  money  goes  to  provide  extra.eduaational  equipment^ 
and  scholarships  for  the  rpupils,  and  as  lower  fees  are  often  charged 
than  in  self-supporting  schools^  the.  salaries  of  aesietant  mistresses^ 
suffer.  Tliis  is  specially  likely  to  be  the  case,  when. a  boys'  as 
well  as  a  girls'  school  is  managed  by  the  sameigovesoing  body 
and  the  accounts  concerning  the  two  schools  are  not  kept  separate.. 

.1  viisited  one  school  managed  in  this  way^  where  tba  jsndow- 
mexkt  isi  considerable,  but  the  fees  in  both  boys'  and  girls'  schools 
have  ;been  fixed  at  a  very  4ow  rate.  .Both,  schools  share  the 
bcfnefits  of  buildings^, rates^  school  furniture^  aud  . various  other 
things^  and  the  headmistresa  receives  her  usual  stipend  of  100/. 
per  annum ;  with  these  exceptions^  the  ffirls*  school  is  more  than 
self-supporting,  but  the  boys'  is  not,  and.  so  the  profits  of  the  one 
go  to  wipe  off  the  deficit  of  the  other,  with  the  result  that  only 
272/.  is  forthcoming  for  a  staff  of  assistant  mistresses  in  a  school 
of  close  upon  100' girls. '  This  iff  due  to  no  intentional  unfairness^ 
and  would  not  happen  but  for  the  confusion  of  accounts  ;  neither 
the  headmaster  nor  headmistress  appeared^ to  have  any  notion  of 
the  state -of  *  the  ca8e>>and  I  discovered  it  by  dis-earthing  the 
accounts  at  the  office  of  the'duvity  Commission. 

/Proprietary  schocJs  differ  as  widely  as-  endowed  in -the  matter 
of  salaries.  The  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company  have  set  an 
etcellent  example  in  this  respect  from  the  date 'when 'they  opened 
their  first  school,  on  the  16th  September  1873,  till  now,  when 
they  have  35<hiffh  sehools  (and  one  middla^echool),  with  a  total  of 
7,111  pupils;  they  have-  steadily  refused  to  lower  their  fees,  or 
allow  the  interests  oi'  the  teachers  to  be  subordinate  to  that  of 
the  pupils. 

Many  of  the  small  companies,  founded  in  various  localities  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  one  much'  needed'  school^  have  been 
influenced  by  this  example,  but  they  have  obvious  difficulties 
which  hardly  exist  in  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company, 
vfith  its  large  capital  always  ready  to  supplement  a  new  Bchool,. 
till,  it  has  had  time  to  become  self-supporting. 
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The  Church  School  Company,  which  stands  next  in  importance 
and  already  numbers  21  girls'  schools^  though  it   is  less  than 
12  years    since    its    first   school    was  opened,  has  worked   on 
different  principles,  and  has  adapted  its  fees  to  meet  the  needs  of 
special  localities.     For  instance,   in  one  of  its  schools  which  1 
Tisited,  the  fees  are  9/.  9«.,  and  it  is  absolutely  self-supportinff 
with   80   pupils.     It   is   not   surprising   to   find  that    the   chief 
assistant  mistress,   who   has   studied    at   Newnham  and  passed 
a  tripos,  has  a  adary  of  90/.  per  annum,   non-resident.     This 
Company  has    reckoned  on   religious  and  missionary  feeling  to 
supply  teaching  power  under  cost  price :  the  result  shows  that 
they  had  good  reasons  for  their  calculations,  but  it  also  makes 
it  difficult  to  judge   6f  their  schools  from  an   ordinary  stand- 
point. 

One  disadvantage  assistant  mistresses  doubtless  have,  as 
compared  with  assistant  masters,  viz.,  the  small  number  of 
headships  open  to  them.  A  successful  assistant  master  has  some 
chance  of  becoming  a  headmaster  before  he  dies,  and  though  his 
kingdom  may  be  small  and  its  coffers  almost  empty,  there  is 
always  the  possibility  that  he  should  prove  the  man  with  a  power 
of  attracting  scholars,  so  that  the  school  may  be  doubled  and 
doubled  again  under  his  rule.  These  cases  are  rare,  but  there  are 
enough  of  them  to  keep  hope  alive  in  an  ambitious  and  successful 
teacher,  and  there  are  many  hundreds  of  small  endowed  schools 
open  to  him.  But  an  assistant  mistress,  however  successful  she 
may  be,  is  likely  to  remain  an  assistant  as  long  as  she  is  a  teacher; 
the  number  of  girls'  schools,  both  endowed  and  proprietary  is 
infinitesimal  compared  with  the  number  of  women  engaged  in 
teaching,  and  the  private  schools,  whose  name  is  legion,  presuppose 
the  power  of  providing  purchase  money. 

Is  the  teaching  of  Assistant  Mistresses  affected  by  the  smallness 

of  their  Salaries  ? 

In  some  schools,  assistant  mistresses,  particularly 'the  French, 
German,  and  music  teachers,  are  paid  low  salaries  on  consideration 
of  being  allowed  to  increase  them  by  giving  private  lessons  out  of 
school  hours.  In  these  cases,  their  teaching  is  certainly  affected, 
and  most  injuriously;  happily  this  practice  is  on  the  wane  in 
proprietary  and  endowed  schools,  though  it  still  exists  in  a  good 
naany  private  ones. 

It  is  also  true  that  many  girls  begin  to  teach  without  sufficient 

preparation.     If  it  were  known  that  a  thorough  training  would 

command  a  salary  high  enough  to  recoup  the   time  and  money 

spent  on  it,   there  would  be  no  lack  of  trained    teachers.     In 

nearly  all  the  best  day  schools  which  I  visited,  I  found  a  lady 

with  a  Froebel  certificate  in  charge  of  the  kindergarten  class, 

generally  with  one  or  more  student-teachers  helping  and  being 

trained  by  her.     This  mistress  was  always  paid  a  considerably 

higher  salary  than  those  who  had  charge  of  the  lower  forms  in 

the  regular  school,  and  who  had  not  been  trained.     This  was  the 
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case  in  the  private  as  well  as  the  public  schools,  and  a  good  many 
headmistresses  spoke  with  admiration  of  the  teaching  given  by 
these  trained  mistresses  to  the  little  chUdren. 

When  I  inquired  about  the  value  of  trained  teachers  for  older 
classes,  their  tone  changed,  and  I  met  with  various  opinions.  I 
saw  a  few  ladies,  mostly  in  private  schools,  who  had  studied  at 
the  Maria  Grrey  or  the  Cambridge  Training  College,  and  who 
held  certificates  of  efficiency ;  but  in  one  case  only  did  the  head- 
mistress speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  results  of  the  training. 
This  was  in  a  proprietary  school,  where  three  of  the  assistants 
had  been  trained ;  I  had  some  conversation  with  one  of  these 
ladies,  and  she  spoke  most  warmly  of  the  advantage  she  had 
derived  from  her  time  under  Miss  Hughes  at  Cambridge ;  she 
had  taught  for  some  years  before  going  to  Cambridge  which 
made  her  opinion  valuable.  The  heaamistress  endorsed  much  of 
what  she  said^  and  also  told  me  that  she  had  never  experienced 
any  difficulty  in  working  with  trained  teachers.  She  was 
evidently  a  person  who  gave  a  free  hand  to  all  her  mistresses. 

One  headmistress  (of  a  private  school)  said  she  had  had  two 
trained  teachers,  one  from  London,  the  other  from  Cambridge, 
and  that  she  would  never  have  another ;  both  were  full  of  their 
own  methods,  and  coiJd  not  be  induced  to  alter  or  even  modify 
them  in  deference  to  her  wishes.  (I  should  imagine  that  the 
**  methods  "  of  my  informant  had  been  formed  some  20  years  ago. 
so  the  unfortunate  young  teachers  might  have  had  something  to 
say  on  their  side  of  the  question.)  Several  ladies  brought  forward 
the  same  hind  of  objections,  either  from  their  own  experience  or 
that  of  their  friends ;  they  said  that  each  school  had  ways  of  its 
own,  and  that  trained  teachers  did  not  easily  assimilate. 

One  headmistress,  of  much  experience  and  who  had  a  trained 
teacher  in  her  school,  said  that  she  put  a  high  value  on  training 
for  some  girls,  but  that  others  were  better  without  it.  She  also 
thought  that  a  girl  was  more  likely  to  make  good  use  of  her 
training,  if  she  had  had  some  experience  as  a  student-teacher 
before  going  to  the  training  college.  Another  lady  said  that 
unless  a  girl  had  a  good  deal  of  originality,  there  was  a  danger 
of  her  simply  imitating  the  methods  she  saw  at  the  training 
college,  and  never  adapting  them  to  her  own  individuality. 

All  these  ladies,  and  many  others,  expressed  their  opinion  of  the 
immense  importance  of  experience.  One  said  she  would  never 
take  a  mistress  straight  from  one  of  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
Colleges,  however  well  she  might  have  done,  but  she  did  not  wish  . 
her  ideal  mi^^tress  to  go  to  a  training  college,  she  would  rather 
wait  for  her  till  she  had  been  two  or  three  years  in  some  other 
school,  after  which  she  would  take  her  with  confidence,  especially 
if  she  knew  the  headmistress  of  the  school  personally.  No  one 
showed  much  readiness  to  offer  their  own  pupils  as  '^  vUe  bodies." 

There  seemed  a  good  deal  of  sense  in  some  of  the  objections 
urged  to  trained  teachers ;  but  I  felt  that  underlying  them  all, 
and  influencing  tHe  speakers  more  than  ihey  were  themselves 
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aware  of,  was  the  idea  that  at  present  the  training  colleges  were 
the  resort  of  the  failures,  and  that  the  young  women  withx 
natural  capacity  for  teaching  would  not  need  to  go  to  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  all,  without  exception,  spoke  highly  of  the  student- 
teacher  system,  and  said  that  provided  these  girls  did  not  count 
as  part  of  the  staff,  and  there  were  not  too  many  of  them,  there 
was  not  the  least  danger  to  the  pupils  in  the  school  where  they 
i%ere  trained. 


(3.)  Salaries  of  Assistant  Mistress  in  Ex- Standard  Elementary 

Classes  and  Cheap  Private  Schools. 

I  have  found  it  impossible  to  separate  the  ex-standard  classes 
from  the  elementary  schools  of  which  thej  form  the  top,  as 
regards  the  salaries  of  their  teachers.  I  am  also  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  laying  before  the  Commission  the  salaries 
paid  to  men  and  women  in  schools,  where  exactly  the  same 
work  is  done  by  assistant  masters  and  mistresses,  and  no  deduc- 
tions need  be  ma^e  on  account  of  length  of  hours,  size  of  classes, 
or  even  sex  of  pupils,  as  in  many  mixed  schools  more  boys  are 
taught  by  women  than  by  men.  One  would  expect  that  here,  if 
anywhere,  the  salaries  would  be  equal. 

In  Bolton  there  are  12,657  children  in  schools  belonging  to 
the  board,  including  the  higher  grade  and  ex-standard  classes^ 
and  all  their  schools  are  mixed.  The  '^  principals ''  of  these  are 
men,  of  whom  there  are  14,  with  salaries  ranging  from  654/.  to 
1632.  per  annum  ;  the  highest  income  is  earned  under  somewhat 
exceptional  circumstances  by  a  principal  who  is  also  head  teacher 
of  an  organised  science  school  and  other  science  and  art  classes ; 
his  salary  for  ordinary  elementary  subjects  is  364{.,  the  master 
next  to  him  in  point  of  salary  receives  307/. 

The  post  of  headmistress  of  a  girl's  school  is  abolished  by  this 
board,  but  it  survives  in  infant  schools.  There  are  10  of  these  in 
Bolton,  and  their  heads  are  paid  salaries  varying  from  140/.  to 
75/.  per  annum.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  post  of  principal 
is  one  of  much  importance  and  responsibility  and  deserves  high 
pay,  nevertheless  the  discrepancy  between  the  scales  of  payment 
seems  excessive.  The  certificated  assistants  come  next  in  order, 
42  men  and  43  women,  who  have  precisely  the  same  work  to  do,. 
except  that  the  women  often  have  needlework  to  prepare  at  night 
while  the  men  are  free.  This  is  recognised  in  the  Bolton  "  School 
*'  Board  Year  Book  "  in  the  following  words:  '* Responsibility 
*'  for  teaching  sewing  shall  be  considered  in  fixing  the  salaries  of 
"  first  female  assistants."  It  is  recognised  in  hard  cash  by  paying 
the  men,  salaries  from  72/.  to  130/.,  and  the  women  from  54/.  io 
84/.  per  annum.  It  must  be  understood  that  these  teachers  are 
divided  into  various  classes  according  to  their  qualifications,  with 
a  minimum  and  maximum  salary  attached  to  each  class.  I  have 
grouped  the  classes  together,  and  quoted  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  sum  paid  to  men  and  women  respectively. 
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The  ex-papil  teachers  (i.e.y  teachers  who  have  passed  out  of  their 
apprenticeship  but  are  still  working  for  their  full  certificate)  are 
paid  according  to  a  fixed  scale,  the  men  teachers  nil  beginning 
with  48/.  and  rising  by  yearly  increments  to  60/.  per  annum ; 
the  women  beginning  with  36£  and  rising  to  48/.  per  annum. 
There  are  only  10  men  of  this  class  teaching  under  the  Bolton 
School  Board  and  64  women ;  this,  1  think,  is  the  explanation  of 
the  excessive  diflference  in  their  salaries.  Higher  $^rade  board 
schools,  ex-standard  classes,  and  technical  schools  all  help  to  open 
the  doors  to  new  careers  and  to  higher  possibilities  in  the  old 
trades  to  boys  in  the  elementary  schools  ;  they  therefore  utterly 
refuse  the  drudgery  of  a  pupil-teacher's  life,  which  has  always 
made  the  elementary  master's  profession  an  uni)opular  one.  The 
same  schools,  classes,  &c.  open  no  new  doors  to  girls,  but  yearly 
make  wider  the  one  which  leads  to  elementary  teaching,  and 
more  enter  by  it  every  year.  Only  eight  male  pupil  teachers  are 
to  be  found  in  all  the  Bolton  Board  Schools,  while  there  are  25 
girls,  and  more  waiting  for  vacancies.  These  are  paid  according 
to  the  following  scale,  boys  begin  with  15/.  and  rise  to  26/. 
per  annum  in  four  years ;  girls  begin  with  13/.  and  end  with  22/. 
Thus  at  the  beginning  of  her  teaching  career  a  girl  is  worth 
more  than  four-fifths  of  a  boy,  but  for  some  mysterious  reason 
her  proportionate  value  diminishes  with  her  years,  till  it  ends  by 
being  less  than  half,  in  a  Bolton  Board  School. 

Liverpool  is  one  of  the  richest  school  boards  in  England,  having* 
regard  to  the  number  of  children  in  its  schools.  Most  of  its  schools 
still  maintain  the  separate  system,  though  three  of  the  largest 
have  become  mixed  in  the  last  few  years.     In  these,  tiiough   the 

Eosition  of  headmistress  has  been  done  away  with,  the  salary 
as  not  been  affected,  as  the  chief  female  teacher  in  a  mixed 
school  is  paid  the  same  as  the  headmistress  of  the  girls'  department 
in  a  separate  school. 

The  salaries  are  carefully  arranged  on  a  regular  scale,  and  run* 
as  follows:  Principal  of  a  mixed  school^  from  275/.  to  320/.; 
chief  mistress  in  same,  from  100/.  to  130/.  In  separate  schools, 
where  the  heads  of  each  department  are  independent,  and  have- 
equal  responsibilities,  the  headmaster  has  from  165/.  to  210/.,  the 
headmistress  from  100/.  to  120/.  There  is  the  same  scale  for 
assistants  in  all  the  schools,  whether  separate  or  mixed,  viz.,  front 
100/.  to  120/.  for  masters,  and  from  75/.  to  80/.  for  mistresses. 

Thus  we  see  that,  in  Bolton,  a  headmistress  may  attain  to  140/. 
a  year;  in  Liverpool,  to  130/.,  but  board  schools  are  large,  and 
the  number  of  headmistresses  small  in  proportion ;  the  vast 
majority  can  never  hope  to  earn  more  than  the  maximum  salary 
of  a  trained  and  certificated  assistant  mistress,  which  is  84/.  in 
Bolton,  80/.  in  Liverpool.  These  may  be  taken  as  fair  examples 
of  the  salaries  paid  by  school  boards,  and  they  command  the 
market.  Voluntary  schools  can  rarely  pay  as  well,  or  have  quite 
as  highly  qualified  teachers. 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  dwell  on  these  facts  at  some  lengthy 
because    it   applies  to  many  teachers  iAjerntsi^ifdsClasses  a» 
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well  OS  to  tlio«e  in  elementarfr  schools,  and  also  because  a 
teacher's  career  is  the  one  looked  forward  to  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  cleyer  gi^ls  in  the  organised  science  schools  who  hope,  to 
earn  their  living.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  wished  that  more  careers 
should  be  opened,  to  them.  If  the  supply  of  women  teachers  of  all 
grades  continues  to  increase  at  its  present  rate»  elementary  schools 
will  soon  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  highly-paid  men  and  a 
mass  of  badly-paid  women.  The  post  of  headmistress  already 
shows  signs  of  disappearing  ;  that  of  assistant  master  will  be  the 
next  to  go,  and,  in  the  long  run,  this  state  of  things  wiU  be 
injurious  to  schools  as  well  as  to  mistresses. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  cheap  private  schools  that  we  must  go  for 
the  nadir  of  assistant  mistresses'  salaries.  A  very  few  instances 
will  siifEce.  One  girl  who  I  came  across  in  Liverpool,  had  served 
her  four  years'  apprenticeship  in  a  higher  grade  school,  had 
passed  the  Cambridge  Local  Examination  as  a  junior,  and  then 
decided  that  it  would  suit  her  better  to  teach  in  secondary  rather 
than  elementary  schools.  She  had  been  altogether  without  work 
for  a  time,  and  last  July  thought  herself  fortunate  in  receiving 
30/.  per  annum,  non-resident,  as  the  sole  assistant  mistress  in  a 
school  of  40  children.  She  was  between  21  and  22  years  of  age, 
and  explained  that  as  the  school  was  near  her  home,  she  was 
really  better  off  than  if  she  had  received  60/.  and  had  to  provide 
both  board  and  lodging.  She  did  not  seem  to  feel  any  hardship  in 
earning  less  than  an  under-housemaid  of  17»  who  lives  in  her 
master's  house. 

It  is  common  for  a  school  of  this  class,  which  has  from  60  to 
70  pupils  of  ages  varying  from  5  to  16  years  of  age,  to  be  taught 
by  one  assistant  mistress,  and  2,  3,  or  4  (pseudo)  pupil-teachers. 
The  assistant  mistress  is  paid  20/.  or  30/.  per  annmn,  and  the 
pupil-teachers  receive  lessons  from  her  in  French  and  music  in 
return  for  their  services.  The  headmistress  sometimes  takes  her 
fair  share  of  the  teaching ;  sometimes  is  responsible  for  needle- 
work only  (both  plain  and  fancy),  which  is  often  well  taught 
As  a  rule,  teachers  in  these  schools  are  young  women  who  live  at 
home  with  parents  who  always  provide  them  with  lodging,  often 
with  board  also ;  they  are,  therefore,  glad  to  accept  almost  any 
salary.  I  believe  that  45/.  is  considered  very  handsome  remu- 
neration for  the  whole  time  of  such  a  teacher,  even  when,  as  in  the 
case  mentioned  above,  she  has  spent  four  years  in  preparation 
for  the  work. 

If  the  school  takes  boarders,  one  teacher  from  a  distance,  with 
good  qualifications,  is  often  engaged,  and  she  is  paid  on  much  the 
same  scale  as  I  have  cited  above  for  non-resident  assistants. 
It  seems  then — 

(1.)  That  in  comparing  the  salaries  of  assistant  teachers  in 

boys'  and  girls'  day  schools,  it  is  important  to  take 

into  account  the  hours  which  they  respectively  spend 

in  teaching. 
(2.)  That  taking  the   three  grades   of    school  mentioned 

abovei  assistant  mistresses  are    most   regarded  and 
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best  paid  in  large  high  schools,  whether  endowed  or 
proprietary ;  but  that  in  the  case  of  an  endow- 
ment belonging  to  both  boys  and  girls,  it  is  important 
that  the  accounts  of  the  schools  should  be  kept 
separately. 

(3.)  That  expensive  private  schools  with  boarders  are  apt  to 
undervalue  (pecuniarily)  the  extra  demands  made  on 
the  time  of  a  resident  assistant  mistress,  and  to  over- 
value the  cost  of  the  board  and  lodging  which  is 
allowed  her ;  and  that  in  some  day  schools  of  the 
same  class  there  is  a  tendency  to  beat  down  the 
non-resident  salaries. 

(4.)  That  in  elementary  and  ex-standard  schools  the  over- 
supply  of  women,  and  the  under-supply  of  men 
teachers  has  made  the  salaries  nnduly  different  be- 
tween the  sexes,  and  that  in  cheap  private  schools 
salaries  of  assistant  mistresses  reach  their  lowest 
point. 


(3.)  Are  Local  Authorities  willing  to  contribute  as  much  per  Girl 
as  per  Boy  in  the  Distribution  of  Grants  f 

The  large  sums  made  over  by  Government  from  the  Excise  and 
Customs  duties,  and  annually  distributed  by  county  and  city 
councils,  may  be  roughly  classed  under  two  heads,  viz.,  money 
spent  on  providing  technical  instruction  proper,  and  money  spent 
in  giving  such  Secondary  Education  as  will  fit  the  recipients  to 
make  good  use  of  this  technical  instruction. 

All  the  expenses  of  building  and  fitting  up  technical  institu- 
tions, of  salaries  to  their  lecturers,  as  well  as  all  grants  to  teachers 
in  applied  science  and  art,  may  be  classed  under  the  first  head  for 
*'  providing  technical  instruction."  It  absorbs  the  great  mass  of 
the  money,  and  doubtless  most  of  it  goes  to  assist  boys  and  men 
in  some  form  or  other ;  but  this  is  due  to  the  circmnstances  of 
the  case  rather  than  to  any  unwillingness  to  deal  fairly  towards 
girls  and  women  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities.  All  the 
instruction  given  in  technical  institutes,  and  all  the  costly  roa^ 
chinery  fittings,  are  at  the  service  of  women,  could  they  make  any 
use  of  them.  I  have  looked  through  many  long  lists  of  classes  on 
technical  subjects  which  are  expressly  staceu  to  be  open  to  women. 
I  find  that  instruction  will  be  given  in  "  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
'*  ture,  electrical  instniment  making,  metal  plate  work,'*  &c.,  and 
not  till  near  the  end  is  there  anything  useful  to  women,  such  as 
^^  principles  of  dressmaking  and  cutting  out."  This  may  be  hard* 
on  women,  but  it  is  only  the  corollary  of  the  far  greater  hardship  of 
being  unable  to  work  at  any  of  the  skilled  and  well-paid  industries. 
Should  it  become  possible  to  make  room  for  women  in  the  highly 
paid  department  oi  any  trade,  such  as  bookbinding,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  classes  for  training  them  would  be  started  at  the 
institutes,   and  subsidised  by  the  technical   money.      Even  bs 
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thingft  are  at  present,  girls  and  women  benefit  to  the  fiill  as  much 
as  men  in  the  art  classes,  and  the  local  authorities  have  been 
liberal  in  providing  instruction  specially  for  women  in  dress- 
making;, cookery,  laundry  work,  nursing,  &c.,  and  in  rural  distiicts 
have  held  perambulatory  classes  in  dairy  work  and  cheese  making. 
Their  zeal  in  this  direction  has  even  been  criticised  as  invading  a 
province  better  left  to  ordinary  elementary  schools  and  con- 
tinuation classes. 

When  we  come  to  the  other  way  in  which  the  technical  money 
is  used,  viz.,  by  subsidising  Secondary  Education,  either  by 
scholarships  to  be  held  in  secondary  schools,  or  by  grants  to  the 
schools  themselves,  there  seems  no  reason  why  hoys  and  girls 
should  not  benefit  equally,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  special 
conditions  in  the  different  towns. 

In  Liverpool  the  council  of  education  offers  24  scholarships, 
giving  free  education  in  a  secondary  school  and  12L  towards 
maintenance  for  2  years ;  22  of  these  are  *^  open  "  to  all  scholars 
in  elementary  schools,  both  girls  and  boys,  while  two  are  confined 
to  girls ;  this  seems  like  too  great  partiality  to  girls,  but  on 
further  inquiry  we  find  that  the  subjects  by  which  the  22  "  open  " 
scholarships  are  awarded,  practically  confine  them  to  boys  just  as 
much  as  the  two  are  confined  to  girls. 

The  Manchester  City  Council  has  been  most  munificent  in  the 
matter  of  scholarship?,  spending  no  less  than  2,000/.  on  them  alone, 
in  the  year  1893.  They  may  be  held  in  the  Owens  College,  the 
municipal  technical  school,  the  municipal  school  of  art,  and  are 
open  to  men  and  women.  The  subjects  of  examination  make  it 
extremely  improbable  that  many  women  will  be  successful  in  open 
competition  with  men  except  in  art.  Still  two  out  of  twenty-five 
were  won  by  girls  last  year ;  value  30/.  for  two  years,  tenable  in 
the  mtmicipal  technical  school,  and  other  two,  out  of  five  of  the 
same  value,  tenable  in  the  municipal  school  of  art  These 
numbers  are  small,  but  yet  are  enough  to  show  that  the  word 
'^  open  ^  is  no  misnomer,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  proportions  of 
successful  candidates  will  not  always  bear  its  present  ratio 
between  the  sexes. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned,  the  city  council  offers  six  scholar- 
ships into  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  of  the  value  of  25/. 
for  two  years:  these  are  of  course,  confined  to  boys,  and  no 
equivalent  scholarships  of  any  kind  are  offered  to  girls,  though 
half  a  dozen  scholarships  into  the  girls'  high  schools  would  be  the 

freatest  boon  that  could  be  given  them.  This  seems  a  distinct 
ardship,  and  one  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  local 
authorities  in  this  ca?e  not  being  willing  to  contribute  as  much 
per  girl  as  per  boy  in  ihe  matter  of  scholarships. 

Another  way  in  which  Secondary  Education  is  subsidised,  is 
by  direct  capitation  grant  to  the  schools  themselves.  This  plan, 
in  addition  to  the  giving  of  scholarships,  is  adopted  by  the  Liver- 
pool City  Council  on  the  following  principle  :  "  A  grant  of  2L  per 
head  in  the  case  of  boys,  and  1/.  per  head  in  the  case  of  girls." 
For  this  ^'  principle  "  there  certainly  seems  no  reason  in  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things. 
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I  might  multiply  similar  instances,  but  these^  especially  as  taken 
from  the  two  great  capitals  of  the  north,  suffice  to  show  that  at 
present  local  authorities  do  not  appear  willing  to  distribute  equally 
between  boys  and  girls  that  portion  of  the  technical  money 
allocated  by  them  for  the  subsidising  of  Secondary  Education, 
while  the  other,  far  larger  portion,  which  goes  to  the  direct 
maintenance  of  technical  instruction,  must  of  necessity  be  mainly 
used  for  the  assistance  of  boys  and  men. 

§  V.  Competition. 

How  Jar  are  Girls'  High  Schools  suffering  from  the  Competition  of 

Cheaper  Schools  ? 

In  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  numerical  suffering,  which 
doubtless  exists,  has  been  exaggerated  in  so  far  ns  the  words 
*'  cheaper  schools  "  refer  to  the  higher  grade  schools  with  their 
ramifications  into  organised  science  and  other  ex-standard  schools. 

In  Manchester  there  was  prevalent  a  general  feelino  that 
girls'  high  schools  were  already  suffering  in  numbers,  and  were 
likely  to  suffer  much  more  from  the  establishment  of  these 
almost  free  schools  at  the  top  of  the  elementary  schools. 

The  Dover  Street  High  School,  from  its  position  as  well  as 
from  the  large  proportion  of  its  pupils,  which  come  from  elemen* 
tary  schools,  was  sure  to  suffer  the  most,  nnd  it  has  suffered,  but 
I  found  on  investigation  that  its  two  sister  schools  at  Pendleton 
and  Upper  Broughton  and  the  proprietary  high  school  at  Whalley 
Kange  had  not  suffered  at  all. 

•The  Dover  Street  School,  which  is  "  par  excellence  "  the  Man- 
chester High  School,  has  been  affected  in  two  ways,  both  as  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  its  numbers.  The  diminution  in  numbers, 
which  is  considerable  (from  560  in  1884  to  410  in  1894)  is  due  to 
various  causes,  chiefly,  perhaps,  to  the  foundations  of  the  other 
schools  under  the  same  governing  body,  so  that  the  headmistress 
did  not  press  this  as  largely  caused  by  the  competition  of  the  higher 
grade  board  schools.  The  quality  of  the  girls  coming  up  from 
the  elementary  schools  is  another  matter,  and  an  important  one,  to 
the  Manchester  High  School,  which  draws  a  full  quarter  of  its 
pupils  from  these  schools.  Formerly  (before  the  establishment 
of  higher  grade  schools)  parents  of  the  cleverest  girls  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  send  them  on  to  the  high  school  after  they 
had  passed  their  standards,  and  they  were  urged  on,  and  some* 
times  indirectly  assisted,  by  the  elementary  teachers.  Now  the 
influence  is  all  in  the  direction  of  keeping  the  clever  girls  for 
the  ex-standard  classes  and  letting  the  dull  ones,  who  would  be 
worse  than  useless  as  science  and  art  grant  winners,  pass  onto  the 
high  school.  Unfortunately,  the  difference  in  fee  between  the 
two  schools  is  evident  to  the  parent  of  meanest  capacity,  while 

*  See  account  of  Manchester,  page  S69, 
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the  difference  of  education  given  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
education  to  be  estimated  properly. 

It  is  unlucky  that  extra  attractions  in  the  shape  of  two 
entrance  scholarships  from  the  elementary  to  the  high  schools, 
value  of  25/.  for  three  years,  ceased  just  when  they  were  most 
needed.  The  great  central  higher  grade  board  school  opened 
at  Deansgate  in  1884,  and  tiie  last  scholarship  was  offered  in 
1885. 

I  believe  that  it  is  to  scholarships  that  we  have  to  look  to 
check  undue  competition  from  the  cheaper  schools,  and  that  the 
present  grievance  would  be  much  diminished,  if  not  totally  done 
away  with,  if  only  the  Manchester  City  Council  would  offer  to 
girls  the  same  benefits  it  has  for  years  given  to  boys,  viz.,  six 
annual  scholarships  of  the  value  of  25/.  for  two  years,  to  be  held 
in  any  of  the  Manchester  High  Schools,  but  not  opeu  to  pupils 
already  attending  those  schools. 

In  Liverpool  it  is  not  the  two  high  schools  belonging  to  the 
Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company  which  suffer;  tlieir  position 
and  their  fees  protect  them ;  these,  though  the  same  as  those  in 
Manchester,  are  higher  than  in  many  Liverpool  day  schools.  It 
is  the  Girls'  Institute,  with  lower  fees,  situate  in  the  midst  of  the 
town,  which  has  suffered  most.  The  girls'  college,  too,  has  been 
affected,  but  to  a  less  extent.  Here,  too,  the  hardship  seems 
greater.  In  Manchester  the  higher  grade  schoolr*  are  under 
the  school  board,  and  offer  intellectual,  if  not  ~  useful,  educa* 
tion  to  such  scholars  as  are  able  and  willing  to  continue  at 
school  till  they  are  15  or  even  16  years  of  age.  People  may 
disapprove  of  higher  grade  schools,  but,  at  least,  they  know  whac 
they  are  disapproving  of  in  Manchester.  In  Liverpool  the  case 
is  different.  There  is  one  central  higher  grade  board  school  in 
Brae  Street  corresponding  to  the  ceDt];pl  school  at  Deansgate  in 
Manchester,  but  this  has  been  very  recently  established,  and  is 
now  (the  summer  of  1894)  opening  its  doors  to  girls  for  the  first 
time ;  it  has  an  organised  science  school,  ex-standard  classes,  &c*^ 
all  under  the  school  board,  and  worked  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
Manchester  Schools.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  not  this  sciiool  which 
has  injured  the  institute  and  other  girls'  schools  hitherto,  whatever 
it  may  do  in  the  future. 

The  other  Liverpool  higher  grade  schools  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  board ;  they  are  all  elementary  schools  carried  on  on  the 
voluntary  system,  generally  under  a  board  of  managers.  They 
are  higher  grade  in  the  sense  that  specific  subjects  are  taken  up 
in  Standard  V.,  and  continued  in  VI.  and  VIL  In  some  cases^ 
this  seems  their  only  difference,  educationally,  from  ordinary  ele- 
mentary schools ;  but,  in  the  best  schools,  pupils  are  encouraged 
to  stay  in  large  enough  numbers  to  form  an  ex-standard  class^ 
and  they  have  some  science  and  art  classes  on  which  they  earn 
grants,  and  have  also  lessons  in  French,  and  some  other  subjects. 

In  all,  the  fees  are  higher,  which  makes  the  class  of  children  who 
attend  them  more  select,  and  ''  Higher  Grade "  applies  as  much 
socially  as  educationally.     It  is  these  schools  which  compete  with 
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the    old-established  ones  of  the  institate  and    girls'  college  in 
Liverpool. 

Bolton,  Oldham,  and  Rochdale  are  the  only  other  towns  in 
which  I  found  higher  grade  schools.  In  all  of  these  they  belonged 
to  the  school  board,  and  were  managed  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  central  school  in  Manchester.  In  Bolton,  all  public  education 
is  so  much  in  the  same  hands,  that  there  is  little  danger  of  one 
grade  of  school  injuring  another,  and  the  only  complaints  I  met 
with,  came  from  struggling  private  schoolmistresses. 

In  Oldhnm  and  Rochdale  there  are  no  high  schoolfl  to  be 
injured,  and  the  higher  grade  board  schools  are  welcomed  as 
helping  to  fill  a  pressing  need. 

The  competition  which  does  the  worst  and  most  widely  spread 
mischief  to  schools  of  all  kinds,  is  that  of  the  cheap  and  inefficient 
private  schools.  These  spring  up  like  mushrooms  round  a  good 
school,  and  instead  of  being  warned  off  by  its  establishment,  are 
thick  round  its  very  doors.  This  is  but  natural ;  people  want 
money,  they  see  children  going  to  and  from  school,  and  it  occurs 
to  them  that  here  is  a  way  of  earning  it.  All  other  businesses 
need  some  outlay,  or  some  proof  of  capacity ;  a  school  needs 
nothing  but  a  brass  plate  on  the  door.  Of  course  these  people  may 
not  get  pupiU,  but  even  then  no  harm  is  done,  it  is  one  of  the  few 
cases  when  ''all  is  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose  "  ;  so  the  plate  is 
bought,  and  another  inefficient  school  is  added  to  those  which 
already  batten  on  a  credulous  public. 

The  good  private  schools  which  charge  fair  fees,  provide  proper 
apparatus,  and  pay  competent  teachers,  are  the  most  to  be  pitied 
in  this  competition,  for  they  suffer  doubly,  once  in  their  pocket 
and  twice  in  their  character,  through  having  nothing  to  distinguish 
them  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  from  those  who  are  underselling 
them. 

Headmistresses  of  good  private  schools  desire  some  form  of 
registration  most  eagerly.  Thie  desire  was  expressed  in  every 
town,  almost  in  every  school,  which  I  visited.  It  would  benefit 
the  efficient  schools  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  still  more  the 
thousands  of  poor  children  who  are  annually  decoyed  into  the 
inefficient  ones.  If  these  were  once  swept  off  the  face  of  the 
earth,  (and  they  deserve  no  mercy,  for  they  are  dishonest  as  well 
as  worthless),  there  would  be  pupils  enough  for  every  school  which 
is  doing  honest  work,  including  the  higher  grade  board  schools. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  laid  before  you  such  information 
as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  in  answer  to  the  questions  contained 
in  your  "  Instructions." 

I  must  apologise  for  the  frequent  repetitions ;  these  are  to 
some  extent  the  inseparable  consequences  of  my  endeavour  to 
keep  closely  to  your  instructions,  as  the  same  fact  has  often 
appeared  to  me  to  help  in  answering  more  than  one  question,  but 
I  am  aware  that  many  might  have  been  avoided  by  greater 
care  in  writing  the  report. 
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The  same  kind  of  repetition  will  occur  even  more  frequently  in 
the  accounts  of  towns  which  follow,  as  most  of  the  facts  recorded 
in  them  have  been  already  mentioned,  but  this  appears  to  be  of 
less  CDnsequence^  as  though  I  have  grouped  them  under  the 
name  of  Chapter  II.,  they  are  intended  for  occasional  reference, 
rather  than  for  being  read  straight  through,  and  have  been 
written  with  a  view  of  (1)  trying  to  give  you  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  towns  as  I  saw  them  with  their  curious  differences  and 
individualities ;  and  (2)  enabling  you  to  judge  how  far  I  have  in 
my  report,  drawn  correct  conclusions  from  the  data  before  me. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

TOWNB. 

St.  Helens. 

This  place  is  in  the  West  Derby  Hundred,  12  miles  from  Liver- 
pool and  21  from  Manchester.  It  has  grown  with  extraordinary 
quickness  and  now  numbers  57,234  inhabitants  in  its  municipal 
borough,  though  the  mayor  who  entertained  me  and  helped  me  in 
my  inquiries  most  kindly,  said  he  could  remember  it  a  comparatively 
small  place.  There  are  several  villages  and  little  townships  joining 
and  properly  belonging  to  it,  if  these  be  added,  the  population  will 
exceed  1 02,000.  It  is  the  largest  centre  of  glass  manufacture  in 
England  ;  plate,  flint,  and  bottle-glass  being  made  here  and  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are  also  iron  and 
brass  foundries,  chemical  works,  and  copper  smelting.  In  most 
of  the  works  children  are  employed  to  a  large  extent,  as  the 
manufacturers  demand,  and  the  parents  eagerly  supply,  their 
children  as  half-timers.  The  elementary  schools,  which  are  volun-  Elementary 
tary,  are  in  a  struggling  condition,  and  being  dependent  on  the  schools, 
subscriptions  of  the  manufacturers  for  their  very  existence, 
naturally  accede  to  these  demands,  and  the  children  are  allowed 
to  become  half-timers  as  soon  as  they  have  passed  the  Fourth 
Standard,  and  to  leave  school  altogether  when  they  have  passed 
Standard  V.  The  elementary  schools  differ  greatly  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  education  given  in  them,  according  to  the  parish 
to  which  they  belong,  but  they  are  all  alike  in  practically  ending 
with  Standard  V.,  so  few  children  being  left  to  form  a  Sixth 
Standard  that  it  is  practically  non-existent.  Unfortunately  my 
visit  was  at  the  time  when  the  schools  were  closed  for  the 
summer  holidays,  but  I  was  told  on  good  authority  that  there 
were  not  150  children,  boys  and  girls  together,  in  the  Sixth 
Standard  in  all  the  schools  of  the  place. 

The  manufacturers  have  for  some  years  been  aware  of  the  need 
for  some  sort  of  technical  education,  if  their  *'  works "  are  to 
continue  to  be  successful,  and  eiForts  in  various  directions  have 
been  made  of  a  somewhat  spasmodic  character  which  have  not 
been  very  successful.  In  June  1893  an  enthusiastic  '' director" 
was  engaged  to  organise  and  prepare  the  place  for  regular  work, 
which  will  begin  as  soon  as  a  fine  institute  (presented  by  Colonel 
Gamble)  now  being  built,  is  finished.  The  bad  attendance  at 
previous  lectures  and  classes  seems  due  to  the  fact  that  people 
whose  education  is  limited  by  Standard  IV.  or  V.  of  the  Elementary 
Code  are  not  in  a  condition  to  receive  technical  instruction,  im- 
perfect reading  and  writing  being  difficulties  which  must  first  be 
overcome.  For  this  purpose  there  are  evening  continuation 
classes  in  several  places  in  the  town. 
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None  of  the  educational  classes  held  last  winter  were  attended 
by  girls  or  ivomen^  and  several  courses  on  needlework  and  cookery 
only  managed  to  attract  91  in  all. 
Cowley  School.      There  is  an  absolute  dearth  of  prirate  schools.     I  could  only 

hear  of  one,  and  that  is  very  small  and  chiefly  preparatory.  One 
good  endowed  school  does  exist,  the  Cowley.  It  was  opened  in 
1882.  The  endowment  consists  of  a  very  small  bequest  left  by 
one  Sarah  Cowley  in  1700,  which  has  greatly  increased  in  value^ 
and  is  now  worth  between  800/.  and  9002^  per  annum.  Thi^  main- 
tains two  schools,  one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys,  which  are  quite 
separate,  though  under  the  same  roof.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
but  rather  too  far  from  the  busy  part  of  the  town.  The  fees  are 
6/.  12*.  for  girls  under  11,  and  7L  16s.  for  those  over  this  jige ; 
and  there  are  no  extras,  books  and  stationery  being  included. 
There  are  9t3  girls  in  the  school,  18  being  from  elementary  schools. 
These  schools  vary  so  much  that  the  headmistress  told  me  that 
girls  who  had  pa^^sed  their  standards  in  one  of  them  were  fit  to 
enter  her  fourth  class,  while  she  was  obliged  to  place  girls  from  all 
the  others  in  the  first  class,  ie.,  at  the  bottom  of  the  school 

There  are  three  entrance  scholarships,  of  value  varying  fi-om  one 
to  three  years'  payment  of  fees.  These  are  always  held  by  girls 
from  elementary  schools. 

There  are  also  four  scholarships  open  to  girls  already  in  the 
school,  two  of  which  are  given  by  the  headmistress  ;  the  latter 
often  go  to  the  same  girls  who  won  the  entrance  scholarships. 
The  head  mistress  says  more  scholarships  oF  both  sorts  are  badly 
needed,  and  the  success  of  the  scholarship  girls  certainly  warrants 
some  increase,  as  nearly  all  of  these  have  got  to  the  top  of  the 
school ;  one  is  an  L.L.A.  of  St.  Andrew*?,  and  a  well-paid 
assistant  mistress  in  a  high  school ;  others  have  gone  back  to  the 
elementary  schools  as  pupil-teachers,  being  excused  part  of  their 
apprenticeship  and  allowed  to  take  first  or  second  year's  papers, 
according  to  their  age  and  attainments.  These  girls  are  eagerly 
sought  by  the  managers  and  headmistresses. 

The  rest  of  the  school  is  composed  of  girls  from  St.  Helens  and 
the  neighbourhood,  some  from  places  six  miles  off.  The  ages 
vary  from  7  to  18  or  even  19  years  of  age.  There  were  20  girls 
over  17  at  the  time  of  my  visit ;  a  good  many  of  these  have  come 
at  7  and  obtained  their  whole  education  at  the  school.  The  pupils 
are  (with  the  exception  of  the  18  elementary  girls)  chiefly 
daughters  of  manufacturers  and  professional  .men ;  hardly  any 
are  children  of  tradesmen,  as  the  lower  middle  class  seem^  almost 
non  existent  in  St.  Helens. 

The  staff  consists  of  three  assistant  mistresses  and  three 
student-teachers,  the  oldest  of  whom  receives  a  small  salary. 
This  staff  is  too  small,  considering  the  large  range  of  age 
among  the  pupils:  The  curriculum  is  that  of  an  ordinary  high 
school  with  a  somewhat  unusual  proportion  of  time  given  to 
scientific  subjects  (but  by  no  means  an  undue  proportion),  as  the 
assistants  have  qualified  as  science  and  art  teachers,  and  at  different 
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timea  have  taught  physiology^  practical  hygiene,  sound,  light  and 
heat,  and  botany,  and  have  earned  small  grants  by  sending  their 
pupils  in  for  the  South  Kensington  Examinations. 

There  is  no  manual  instruction  of  any  kind^  not  even  needle- 
work for  the  lower  classes.  The  headmistress  said  ahe  regretted 
this,  but  was  unable  to  fit  it  in  with  her  present  poorly  paid  staff. 

It  is  evident  that  a  school  of  this  size  and  range  of  age  cannot 
be  self-supporting  at  its  rate  of  fees,  and  at  present  its  usefulness 
is  certainly  impaired  by  the  strict  attention  to  economy  which  is 
necessary.  The  endowment  is  diminished  by  a  sinking  fund, 
which  is  gradually  paying  off  a  mortgi^e  incurred  in  1882  for  the 
buildins^  of  the  schools,  which  cost  16,000/.  7  he  accounts  of  the 
two  sdiools  are  not  kept  separately,  and  I  found  no  one  who 
was  able  to  tell  me  what  proportion  of  the  endowment  was 
devoted  to  the  girls'  school  I  therefore  examined  the  accoimts 
at  the  office  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  found  that  after 
the  joint  expenses  of  the  two  schools  are  deducted,  such  as 
management  of  trust,  rent,  rates  and  taxes,  firing,  lighting,  &c., 
there  is  a  profit  on  the  girls'  school,  but  that  the  boys'  school  is 
not  self-supporting  ;  so  the  economies  of  the  one  go  to  make  up 
the  deficit  of  the  other,  which  certsiinly  seems  hard,  especially 
when  it  badly  wants  the  money,  and  is  one  instance  among  many 
of  the  importance  of  separate  accounts,  when  there  is  more  than 
one  school  on  the  same  foundation. 

When,  as  here,  only  one  secondary  girls'  school  exists  in  a  Scholanhips. 
population  of  over  100,000  people,  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  this  school  should  be  as  good  and  as  useful  as  possible ;  both 
these  aims  would  be  met  by  the  establishment  of  a  considerable 
number  of  scholarships ;  if,  to  some  of  them,  the  condition  were 
attached  of  the  holders  becoming  elementary  teachers,  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  good  to  the  place  would  be  ensured.  Improved 
teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  is  the  most  pressing  need  in 
St.  Helens,  and  without  some  such  plan  as  I  have  suggested,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  this  is  to  be  effected.  At  present,  the  pupil- 
teachers,  which  are  always  too  numerous  in  poor  schools,  are 
chosen  by  the  headmistresses  from  among  the  sharpest  and  most 
promising  of  their  own  pupils,  when  they  are  about  12  years  old. 
They  cannot  have  had  higher  teaching  than  that  of  the  Sixth 
Standard  ;  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  only  that  of  the  Fifth, 
They  are  probably  '*  candidates  "  for  one  year,  "  monitors "  for 
another,  and  are  "  bound  '*  as  pupil-teachers  when  they  are  14 :  they 
serve  their  four  years'  apprenticeship  in  the  same  school,  receiving 
what  instruction  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  obtain,  from  the  same 
headmistress :  they  pass  their  annual  examinations,  and  at  the  end 
of  four  years,  they  just  struggle  through  the  final  or  '^  Queen's 
Scholarship  ^  examination.  They  rarely  go  to  a  training  college, 
but  continue  in  the  same  school  as  ^^  ex-pupil  teacher,"  with  a 
small  salary;  after  another  series  of  years  (long  or  short, 
according  to  the  ability  and  ambition  of  the  girl),  and  more  ex- 
aminations, they  gain  their  full  certificate,   and  their  salary  is 
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raised,  bat  it  is  always  low,  as  the  girl  still  lives  at  home,  and 
therefore  cheaf)ly. 

In  all  probability  many  of  the  assistant  mistresses  at  St. 
Helens  have  spent  their  whole  lives,  since  they  were  four  or  five 
years  of  age,  in  the  same  school,  their  physical  horizon  bcmided 
by  its  four  walls  (such  ugly  walls  they  are  too,  in  most  of  the 
schools),  their  mental,  by  the  attaimnents  of  the  headmistress. 
The  life  of  these  girls  has  been  thoroughly  successful  from  their 
own  point  of  view,  and  but  one  ambition  remains,  viz.,  to  attain  at 
last  the  proud  position  of  headmistress  of  one  of  the  St.  Helens 
Schools.  As  they  would  accept  a  far  lower  salary  than  any 
outsiders,  who  would  necessarily  pay  for  lodginir  as  well  as  board, 
there  is  the  strongest  presumption  that  this  ambition,  too,  will  be 
gratified  in  due  time. 

Could  a  better  plan  be  devised  for  keeping  the  elementary 
schools  at  their  present  dead  level  of  mediocrity  ?  Now,  a  jrirf 
who  has  spent  three  or  four  years  in  a  secondary  school  is  auother 
being  from  the  teacher  described  above,  it  is  not  only  that  she 
knows  more,  though  this  is  a  considerable  gain,  but  her  whole  out- 
look is  different,  and  there  is  some  hope  that  she  will  insist  on 
going  to  a  training  college  before  taking  her  certificate. 

It  is  hardly  my  business  to  suggest  where  the  money  for  these 
scholarBhips  should  come  from ;  but  wh^n  the  Gamble  Institute  is 
finished  and  its  work  set  going,  it  seems  unlikely  that  all  the 
"  technical  money  "  at  the  disposal  of  the  borough  county  council 
should  be  needed  for  its  maintenance,  and  the  surplus  might  be  well 
expended  in  scholarships  to  both  boys  and  girls  from  the  elementary 
to  the  secondary  schools. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  too,  that  the  interests  of  girls  will  not  be 
forgotten  in  the  choice  of  subjects  and  formation  of  classes  in  tlie 
new  institute. 

Bury. 

This  town  is  a  convenient  one  to  describe  next,  and  to  compare 
with  St.  Helens,  which  place  it  resembles  in  many  respects,  and 
yet  the  impression  made  on  one  is  totally  different  in  the  two 
towns. 

It  is  like  St.  Helens  in  being  a  county  borough,  a  manufac- 
turing place,  with  many  different  industries  (population  67/206 
in  the  municipal  borough,  and  99,540  in  the  ecclesiastical 
parish)  ;  it  also  nas  no  school  board,  and  only  one  good  secondary 
school  for  girls,  which,  however,  is  proprietary  instead  of  endowed. 

It  has  besides  several  private  schools ;  one,  which  has  40  pupils^ 
being  somewhat  better  than  the  others. 

There  is  a  large  Roman  Catholic  population,  and  many  ele- 
mentary schools  ;  one  of  these  is  called  higher  grade,  is  attached 
to  the  convent  of  the  ^'Daughters  of  the  Cross,"  and  taught  by  its 
nuns.  There  are  evening  classes  on  many  subjects,  literary, 
scientific,  artistic,  and  practical,  chiefly  supported  by  the  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  tecnnical  committee  of  the  borough  county 
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council ;  some,  too^  which  are  specially  intended  for  women,  on 
cooking  and  dressmaking.  There  have  been  Oxford  Extension 
Lectures,  both  afternoon  and  evening,  for  several  years,  and  at  all 
these  classes  women  and  girls  form  a  fair  proportion  of  the  audience. 
In  some  (besides  those  formed  purposely  for  them)  they  far  out* 
number  the  men.  At  present  the  classes  are  carried  on  in  variou5 
places  in  the  town,  but  a  magnificent  technical  institute  is  now 
finished,  and  will  be  opened  at  the  beginning  of  next  winter 
session  ;*  it  will  then  be  possible  to  have  systematic  instruction  in 
the  science  and  technique  of  the  special  industries  of  the  place, 
and  the  committee  intend  to  utilise  the  building  in  the  daytime 
tor  art  schools,  science  and  other  classes  for  the  richer  inhabitants 
of  the  town. 

The  elementary  schools  are  distinctly  better  than  thoee  at 
St  Helens ;  ail  have  Sixth  Standards,  and  a  few  have  attained  to 
a  fair-sized  Standard  YII. ;  but  as  all  are  voluntary,  they  differ 
more  than  is  desirable,  according  to  their  parish. 

The  proprietary  school  was  opened  in  1884,  and  now  htus  114  High  school, 
pupils,  eight  of  whom  are  little  boj&  The  fees  are  31,  3«.  for  the 
kindergarten,  and  1 21,  12s.  for  the  older  girls ;  as  books  and 
stationery  are  not  included  it  is  about  twice  as  expensive  as  the 
Cowley  School  at  St.  Helens.  Twelve  per  cent,  of  the  girls  come 
from  the  elementary  schools,  but  as  there  are  no  entrance  scholar- 
ships, ihese  are  selected  by  the  length  of  their  father's  purse 
instead  of  by  their  own  ability,  and  I  could  not  discover  that  they 
had  made  any  special  mark,  either  at  school  or  in  their  subsequent 
career;  they  are  mostly  girls  of  about  the  same  stamp  as  the  rest, 
whose  parents  live  at  some  distance,  and  who  have  therefore  sent 
them  to  an  elementary  school  close  at  hand  till  they  were  old 
enough  to  go  to  and  from  the  high  school. 

I  visited  this  school  twice,  heard  the  teaching  of  all  the  classes, 
and  saw  the  girls  at  play.  The  staff  is  sufficient,  the  teaching 
lively,  and  the  girls  interested  in  their  work.  They  are  a 
particularly  briglit,  healthy  looking  set,  and  were  using  their 
recreation  time  for  real  games  and  skipping  matches,  on  one  of 
the  hottest  mornings  in  June. 

Needlework  is  taught  to  the  younger  girls,  but  there  is  no 
other  practical  instruction  of  any  sort 

The  whole  school  is  annually  examined  by  the  Cambridge 
Syndio^te,  and  individual  girls  go  in  for  the  Cambridge  Local 
examinations,  the  oldest,  for  the  Higher  Local  examination :  one 
girl  has  gone  to  Newnham,  and  I  saw  others  who  were  hoping  to 
^llow  her  example. 

The  situation  of  the  school  is  very  convenient,  being  close  to 
the  railway  stations,  but  the  building  (an  adapted  house)  is  not 
well  suited  for  its  present  purpose,  and  as  both  committee  and 
headmistress  are  living  in  hopes  of  a  large  grant  from  the  Hulme 
Trust,  they  are  naturally  unwilling  to  spend  more  money  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  on  their  temporary  abode. 

*  This  was  written  in  Augost,  1894. 
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^her  grad«        j  yiMted  the  Roman  Catholic  School  and  was  most  courteously 

treated  by  the  nun  in  chaise  of  the  "  hi^rher  grade  school,"  whioh 
term  is  used,  partly  socially,  partly  educatiomilly.  The  fees  vary 
from  9d.  to  Is*  3</.  a  week ;  this  being  higher  than  \n  other  ele- 
mentary schools  in  the  town,  weeds  out  the  rougher  children.  The 
school  18  under  Her  Majesty's  Schools  Inspector,  Ji>ut  specific 
subjects  are  taken  in  Standard  V.,  and  as  the  nuns  are  well-educated 
women,  they  introduce  what  may  be  called  a  ^^  taste  of  oecondaty 
subjectEi,"  quite  low  in  the  school ;  e.ff,y  a  little  French  is  taught 
even  in  Standard  I.,  with  a  view  to  make  it  easier  to  learn  when 
taken  up  regularly  as  a  '^  specific  "  subject  later  on.  The  numbers 
in  the  standards  are  small,  compared  to  most  elementary  schools, 
which  further  facilitates  this  introduction  of  extra  subjects.  From 
20  to  30  girls  stay  after  passing  Standard  YII. ;  they  are  nearly 
all  preparing  to  become  elementary  teachers,  and  work  entirely  at 
such  subjects  as  will  be  most  us^ul  for  this,  without  any  ques- 
tion of  Science  and  Art  grants;  if  the  nuns  ^ve  their  semces 
gratuitously,  probably  the  girls'  fees  would  pay  the  other  expenses. 
The  needlework  at  this  school  is  exquisite,  the  best  I  have  seen 
anywhera 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  more  than  half  the  children  at  this 
school  are  Protestants  :  they  are  of  course  exem]>ted  from  religious 
instruction,  and  the  sister  as5sured  me  that  no  attempts  were  made 
to  proselytise  :  but  outside  the  convent,  opinions  differed  on  this 
point. 

The  best  private  school  is  in  somewhat  non-invitiug  quarters. 
It  has  40  girls,  and  both  fees  and  standard  of  work  are  below 
the  high  school,  but  it  is  well  spoken  of,  as  doing  honest  work  of 
its  kind,  and  is  s'lid  to  be  useful  for  girls  who  are  either  too 
stupid  or  too  delicate  for  the  more  stirring  life  of  the  nigh  school. 
The  other  private  schools  are  either  preparatory  or  '^dame 
schools,"  and  I  saw  none  good  for  much  in  either  department. 

The  educational  "  atmosphere  "  in  Bury  is  refreshing  after  that 
of  St.  Helens,  and  the  ffood  attendances  at  afternoon  and  evening 
classes  (in  which  old  high  school  girls  are  well  to  the  fore)  is 
certainly  encouraging ;  at  the  same  time,  if  we  reckon  the  pro- 
portion of  girls  who  are  actually  receiving  a  Secondary  Education, 
we  find  it  very  low.  It  is  not  easy  to  know  what  population  to 
count  as  belonging  to  and  depending  on  Bury  Schools.  At  the 
'*  official  inquiry  of  the  Bury  and  Hulme  Trust,"  held  last  June, 
Mr.  Webb  stated  that  the  Bury  Schools  supplied  "  large  neigh« 
*^  bouring  towns  of  25,000  and  30,000  inhabitants,  such  as 
**  Hey  wood,  Radcliffe,"  &c.  "And  from  each  of  these  districts 
**  came  a  considerable  number  of  pupils,  so  that  the  population 
**  they  served  was  nearer  300,000  than  anything  else."  This  may 
be  taken  as  an  ex  parte  statement,  but  it  was  not  contradicted  at 
the  meeting.  If  we  reckon  106  girls  at  the  high  school,  40  at 
the  only  private  school  which  has  any  claims  to  giving  Secondaiy 
Education,  and  30  girls  at  the  Convent  Higher  Grade  School,  above 
the  standards,  we  have  170  in  all,  which  is  unsatisfactory  enough, 
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vrliether  we  take  Mr.  Webb*s  or  our  own  more  modest  statement 
of  the  population. 

Suggestions. — Olearlj  something  ouc;ht  to  be  done  here.  The 
^demand  for  education  does  not  seem  wanting  to  nearly  the  same 
extent  as  at  St  Helens.  The  fact  that  many  Protestant 
children  are  sent  to  the  convent  school,  in  spite  of  its  manifest 
disadvantages,  proves  this. 

Two  distinct  things  are  needed,  some  help  for  the  exceptionally 
clever  girl,  whether  of  industrial  or  lower  middle  parentage,  who 
at  present  can  have  no  more  education  than  she  can  get  in  an 
elementary  school ;  ^Iso  a  sound  education  for  those  girls  of 
average  ability,  whose  parents  would  like  them  to  remain  at 
school  till  they  are  14  or  15  years  of  age,  and  would  be  willing  to 
pay  about  5/.  per  annum  for  their  schooling. 

The  exceptionally  clever  class  is  small  enough  to  be  easily 
provided  for :  a  few  entrance  scholarships  into  the  high  school 
with  one  or  two  exhibitions  from  it  to  the  universities  would 
make  their  ladder  complete. 

It  is  harder  to  see  what  is  best  for  the  ordinary  lower  middle 
class  girl  in  this  particular  place  ;  the  high  school  is  too  expensive, 
and  even  ifit  were  not,  the  education  is  unsuitable,  as  a  curriculum 
planned  with  the  intention  of  carrying  on  the  education  to  17  or 
18  cannot  be  of  the  right  sort  for  a  girl  who  will  leave  school  at 
14  or  15,  and  either  go  into  a  shop  or  help  with  the  house  work 
at  her  home.  If  a  middle  school  entirely  independent  of  the  present 
high  school  were  started,  there  would  be  rivalry  between  the  two, 
and  the  high  school  would  suffer  ;  there  would  probably  be  a  risk 
of  overlapping,  and  it  would  be  diflScult  to  prevent  the  new  school 
from  enlarging  its  curriculum,  and  keeping  its  girls  too  long,  in 
which  case  it,  too,  would  suffer.  This  would  be  prevented  if  a 
**  modern  school,"  with  fees  from  3i  35.  to  5i.  5*.,  were  started  as 
a  department  of  the  high  school ;  its  curriculum  should  aim  at 
giving  a  good  and  suitable  education  to  girls  who  will  leave  at  15 
at  the  latest,  and  will,  many  of  them,  have  to  earn  their  livelihood 
in  shops,  post  office,  or  other  similar  way.  If  a  girl  wished  to 
stay  longer  she  would  pass  into  the  high  school,  and  a  few  scholar- 
ships would  make  this  easy.  The  new  school  would  gain  much 
from  the  prestige  of  the  high  school,  and  might  also  serve  it,  in 
many  ways.  The  money  from  the  Hulme  Trust  likely  to  be 
awarded  for  the  education  of  girls  in  Bury  consists  of  5,000/.  in 
cipital,  to  be  spent  in  building  and  equipment,  and  a  further 
income  of  500Z.  per  annum.  The  delay  in  obtaining  this  is  caused 
by  dissatisfaction  with  the  sum  offered  for  the  boys^  and  an  idea 
that  if  the  award  for  girls  is  once  accepted,  it  will  increase  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  better  conditions  for  the  boys.  It  seemA 
unlikely  that  the  grant  will  be  much  further  delayed. 

The  500/.  would  be  enough  to  make  two  girls'  schools  first  rate, 
if  combined  in  the  way  I  have  suggested ;  and  then  Bury  would 
be  fairly  supplied  with  Secondary  Education  for  its  girls. 

B    87640.  T 
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Warrington. 

This  town  has  51,977  inhabitants  in  its  municipal  b9roagb9 
and  oould  therefore  claim  to  be  a  county  borough,  and  spend  the 
proportion  of  technical  money  due  to  it,  independent  of  the 
Lancashire  County  Council,  but  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
County  Council  Act,  its  numbers  were  under  the  requisite  50,000, 
and  since  they  attained  that  number,  the  municipal  council  have 
not  taken  the  steps  necessary  foir  the  assertion  of  their  inde- 
pendence, so  it  remains  in  its  present  somewhatt  anomalous  position, 
and  receives  grants  for  its  various  undertakings  from  the  Lancashire 
County  Council. 

Warrington,  like  Bury  and  St.  Helens,  has  no  school  board ; 
most  of  its  voluntary  elementary  schools  are  attached  to  some 
special  church  or  chapel,  and  thelifount  Schools,  which  belong 
to  the  oldest  and  most  important  church,  and  ai'a  under  its 
rector,  have  a  large  Standard  VII.,  and  are  said  to  be  well 
managed.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  buildings  were  undergoing 
alterations,  and  I  could  not  therefore  see  the^e  schools  in  their 
normal  condition.  The  other  elementary  schools  are  not  above 
the  average,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  is  saddled  with  the 
^*  ^*^P^®*"     unfortunately  misleading  name  of  *'  The  People's  College,"  and 

which  is  really  a  "  British  School,"  giving  a  good  elementary 
education  to  nearly  1,000  children,  from  about  7  to  13  j'oarsof  age. 
It  works  under  a  committee,  and  is  entirely  undenoniinationaly 
having  daily  prayers,  followed  by  a  short  reading  of  the  Bible^ 
**  without  note  or  comment,"  The  same  committee  manages  two 
infant  schools,  which  are  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  but 
under  the  same  principal,  Mr.  Twiss.  The  schools  are  nominally 
'^  mixed,"  but  he  prefers  the  separate  system,  and  has  an  equal 
number  of  male  and  female  teachers  (six  of  each),  and  at^the  time 
of  my  visit  only  Standards  VI.  and  VIL  were  mixed  and 
taught  by  a  man.  The  teachers  were  all  fully  certificated,  but 
there  were  a  few  pupil-teachers  helping  with  the  large  standards^ 
and  Mr.  Twiss  complained  of  the  increasing  difficulty  of  getting 
boys  both  suitable  and  willing  for  this  work. 

The  numbers  are  405  girls  and  528  boys,  and  the  payments 
vary  from  2rf.  in  the  First  Standard,  to  6rf.  a  week  in  the  Sixth 
and  Seventh.  Full  advantage  is  taken  of  the  freedom  allowed  in 
the  choice  of  specific  subjects,  and  the  girls  take  domestic 
economy  in  Standards  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.,  besides  cookery  in 
Standards  VI.  and  VII.  Beading  was  going  on  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  see  Standards  IV.  and  V.  intent 
on  the  leading  articles  in  newspapers,  instead  of  reading  (probably 
after  many  repetitions)  the  eternal  **  Readers."  The  principal 
considers  that  the  children  ought  to  know  something  of  what  la 

(joing  on  in  the  world,  and  has  some  plan,  by  which  he  gets  a 
arge  number  of  copies  of  the  «ame  issue  cheaply  when  it  is  fronu 
two  to  three  days  old.     He  expressly  stated  that  the  papers  were 
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conservatiye  and  liberal  on  alternate  weeks  in  order  that  no  one 
should  suspect  him  of  a  desire  to  proseljtise  politically. 

Considering  the  intelligent  methods  of  teaching  adopted  in  this 
school,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  ^ain  the  '^excellent" 
grant,  but  the  fact  (of  which  Mr.  Twiss  assured  me)  that  the 
school  is  self-supporting,  without  help  from  rate  or  subscription, 
must  mean  very  clever  management  on  the  part  of  the  committee. 
The  salaries,  which  wrejixedy  ue,^  do  not  depend  on  the  results  of 
examinations,  are  decidedly  good  to  the  men,  and  not  worse  than 
in  other  places  to  the  women. 

The  children  appear  to  be  allowed  to  leave  after  they  have 
passed  Standard  IV.  and  to  work  as  half-timers  after  Standard 
IIL,  but  both  byelaws  are  practically  inoperaXive  as  far  as  this 
school  is  concerned. 

The  pupils  belong  to  the  artisan  and  small  shopkeeper  class, 
and  receive  a  sound  and  suitable  education,  as  far  as  it  goea^  but 
this  is  only  to  the  top  of  the  Seventh  Standard.  A  certain 
number  of  children,  about  14  per  annum,  stay  at  school  after 
passing  this  standard,  but  there  is  no  special  work  for  them  to  do, 
and  they  gradually  leave,  in  the  course  of  from  four  to  six  months. 

There  appears  in  Warrington  to  be  a  distinct  demand  for  a 
somewhat  longer  education  than  can  be  given  in  an  elementary 
school,  which  would  be  satisfied  by  the  addition  of  an  Eighth  Stan- 
dard on  the  part  of  the  Elementary  Education  Department.  The 
principal  of  this  school  said  that  this  would  exactly  meet  his  needs. 

The  name  of  •*  People's  College  "  is  a  misfortune  to  the  school, 
and  is  lamented  by  its  principal.  It  was  given  some  40  years 
ago,  and  he  says  it  ^'  sticks  to  the  place,  do  what  we  will  to  get 
"  rid  of  it." 

The  children  whom  I  saw  at  this  school,  as  well  as  those  who 
attend  the  ordinary  elementary  schools  of  the  town,  are  well 
provided  for  after  they  have  passed  their  standards  and  begun 
work,  by  ail  kinds  of  evening  classes;  there  are  continuation  schools, 
science  and  art  classes,  technical  classes,  &c.,  and  the  subjects 
are  chosen  with  regard  to  girls  as  well  as  boys.  These  are  held 
in  different  buildings,  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  there 
should  be  one  large  institute  in  which  all  could  be  collected  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  active  organising  secretary,  who  at 
present  spends  his  time  in  rushing  from  one  place  to  another. 

When  we  look  for  educational  provision  for  the  better-off  ^^^*i* 
classes,  we  find  one  grammar  school,  of  old  foundation,  for  boys,  "^  ^  * 
and  nothing  but  private  adventure  schools  for  girls.  These  are 
not  numerous,  and  I  was  able  to  become  acquainted  with  all  of 
any  importance.  They  are  small,  and  are  all  trying  to  do  exactly 
the  same  thing  at  present.  Their  fees  also  appear  (from  97.  9^.  to 
12/.  12^.)  t9  be  very  much  alike ;  but  I  was  assiu*ed  here,  as  in 
other  places,  that  these  fees  did  not  represent  the  sums  actually 
charged,  and  that  much  vexatious  underselling  went  on  surrepti- 
tiously. One  lady  offered  to  show  me  her  accounts,  in  order  to 
prove  that  her  pupils  actually  paid  the  fees  charged  on  her  pros-^ 
pectus.     They  were  certainly  low  enough  for  the  education  she 
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professed  to  give^  but  these  schools  are  not  at  present  giviDg* 
an  adequate  education  to  the  middle  and  upper  middle  classes 
in  Warrington^  though  two,  and  possibly  more,  are  capable  of 
improvement  and  enlargement.  They  would  welcome  inspection, 
and  might  take  their  place  in  any  future  educational  organisation. 
There  is  one  good  boarding  school  just  outside  the  town,  and 
close  to  a  large  normal  training  college  for  elementary  teachers. 
I  went  over  both,  and  found  that  they  were  doing  excellent  work, 
but  their  only  direct  influence  on  the  education  of  Warrington 
is,  that  they  help  to  support  University  Extension  lectures,  which 
are  fairly  well  attended  by  the  town  as  well  as  by  their  students. 
The  school  is  entirely  boarding,  and  for  the  daughters  of  the 
clergy,  to  many  of  whom  it  must  be  a  great  boon.  It  holds  60 
girls,  and  rarely  has  a  vacancy.  The  fees  are  452.  for  any  clergy- 
man s  daughter,  and  this,  the  headmistress  told  me,  just  covered 
all  expenses  of  board  and  tuition,  though  not  of  reiit,  as  the  build- 
ings, which  are  excellent,  belong  to  the  committee.  The  school 
is  mtended,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  daughters  of  clergy  in 
the  old  diocese  of  Chester,  including  nearly  the  whole  of  Lan- 
cashire, and  they  are  received  for  25/.  per  annum,  and,  if  orphans, 
for  20/.  per  annum. 

These  fees  cover  all  the  usual  subjects,  besides  laundry  and 
doctor,  and  an  extra  5/.  covers  music,  books,  stationery,  &e. 
There  are  various  extra  small  scholarships  for  poor  and  deserving 
girls. 

A  good  education  is  given,  girls  are  prepared  for  the  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  examinations,  and  the  school  is  annually  examined  by 
a  graduate  appointed  by  the  committee  of  management.  A  large 
proporiion  of  the  girls  are  prepared  to  earn  their  livelihood  by 
teaching.  There  is  no  technical  instruction,  beyond  really  good 
plain  needlework,  and,  considering  the  state  of  crass  ignorance  in 
which  many  of  tho  girls  enter,  even  those  of  12  and  14  years  of 
age,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  time  for  it  could  be  found. 

There  is  a  lack  of  games  at  this  school :  one  field  is  kept  for 
tennis,  though  certainly  half  of  it  might  be  spared  for  hockey  or 
rounders,  during  the  many  months  when  tennis  is  out  of  season^ 
and  when  a  daily  walk  of  one  and  a  half  hours  seems  the  only 
exercise.  The  headmistress  felt  the  need,  and  appeared  'willing  to 
act  on  my  suggestions. 

She  told  me  that  the  salaries  she  was  able  to  get  for  her  girls 
on  their  first  leaving,  were  considerably  lower  than  they  had  been 
from  10  to  20  years  ago. 

No  account  of  Warrington  would  be  complete  without  a  few 
words  concerning  the  curious  Blue-coat  Charity,  of  ancient  founda- 
tion. The  children  ore  nominated  by  trustees,  33  boys  and  24 
prls  being  the  present  numbers.  They  are  clothed,  fed,  and 
educated.  The  teaching  is  purely  elementaiy,  aud  the  boys  are 
sent  out  into  the  world  at  14,  but  the  girls  are  kept  till  16,  and 
thoroughly  trained  for  domestic  service. 

A  remarkable  religious^  function  is  held  on  Sunday  evenings 
in  the    little    chapel.      A    boy   reads    prayers    from  a  small 
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vooden  pulpit,  his  place  is  then  taken  by  a  girl^  who  recites  the 
Gospel  for  the  day,  another  boy  recites  a  psalm,  and  then  the 
headmaster  catechisea  This  senrice  is  open  to  the  former  students 
and  the  friends  of  the  children,  and  the  evenin<y  ends  with  a 
supper.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  chapel  is  always  crowded. 
I  know  of  no  other  case  in  which  a  girl  takes  part  in  a  public 
religious  service  I 

Suggestions, — ^The  lower  middle  class  is  provided  for  educa- 
tionally, up  to  13  years  of  age  only.  That  the  upper  classes  are 
not,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  out  of  16  Warrington  girls  who 
passed  public  examinations  last  year  (1898),  13  were  from  St. 
£lphin's  Clergy  Daughters*  School  These  passed  the  Oxford 
Senior  and  Junior  local  examinations,  three  girls  taking  honours  ; 
only  three  girls  appear  firom  all  the  other  Warrington  schools,  two 
t>elonging  to  one  school  and  one  to  another,  and  these  took  the 
lowest  class  of  the  College  of  Preceptors*  examinations. 

If  a  Standard  VIII.  could  be  added  to  "The  People's 
College/'  one  secondary  public  school  would  meet  the  needs  of  the 
pkce,  provided  its  fees  were  low,  not  more  than  6/.  6*.  or  7i  Ts. 
per  annum,  for  the  usual  English  subjects  and  French ;  with  extra 
charges  for  German,  Latin,  &c ,  for  those  who  could  afford  a 
somewhat  wider  education.  This  would  be  best  for  the  girls' 
education;  but  it  is  possible  that  existing  schools  might  be 
adapted,  if  some  educational  organisation  could  fit  them  into  their 
proper  places  of  high  and  middle  schools  respectively  ;  the  former 
to  have  a  curriculum  leading  to  the  higher  local  examinations,  and 
keeping  its  pupils  to  IS  years  of  age;  the  latter,  ending  at  15  or 
16,  and  aiming  at  the  University  Junior  Local'^, 

Wigan. 

Wigan  ia  a  county  borough,  with  a  population  of  56,011  ;  it, 
like  Warrington,  acd  unlike  any  other  large  towns  in  my  district, 
has  elected  to  leave  the  spending  of  its  share  of  the  technical 
money  to  the  Lancashire  County  Council.  The  borough  is 
surrounded  by  several  townships,  some  of  which  join  Wigan,  by 
long  straggling  streets,  while  others  are  connected  with  the  parent 
town,  through  each  other.  I  could  hear  of  no  secondary  school 
for  girls  in  any  of  these  towns,  except  in  Upholland,  where  there 
is  a  small  grammar  school,  where  16  girls  are  taught,  with  24 
boys  (see  page  344).  This  is  foar  mQes  from  Wigan,  and  one 
from  Orriell ;  I  drove  to  it^  passing  through  Orriell  and  going  over 
roi^h  pavement  the  whole  way. 

dRie  elementary  schools  in  Wigan  are  all  voluntary,  and  as  Elementary 
usual,  when  such  is  the  case,  of  varying  degrees  of  goodness.  ^^^^^•' 
A  curious  experiment  is  being  tried,  as  last  year  (1893)  members 
of  a  school  board  were  elected  in  the  usual  way  by  the  ratepayers ; 
they  have  met  at  intervals  to  discuss  educational  matters,  but 
haya  taken  no  steps  towards  establbhing  board  schools,  and  appa- 
rently do  not  intend  to  do  so.  Opinions  differed  as  to  the 
**  raison  d^itre "  of  this  anomalous  body ;  some  of  my  informants 
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thinkinc^  that  they  were  meaning  to  pave  the  way  Tor  the  ultimate 
foundation  of  board  schools,  and  oth^s,  that  their  object  was  to 
ensure  their  continued  non-  existence,  by  seeing  that  no  localities 
were  left  unprovided  with  voluntary  schools. 

Few  of  the  elementary  schools  possess  a  Seventh  Standard,  one 
called  a  *^  British  school,"  which  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  the 
"  New  Jerusalem  *'  sect,  being  said  to  be  the  best  off  in  this  respect. 

Wigan  id  a  stronghold  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  is  remarkable 
as  having  escaped  the  Reformation,  so  that  (£  was  told)  one  church 
continues  the  same  ritual  which  it  has  used,  without  let  or 
hindrance,  since  it  belonged  to  the  pre-reformation  English  Church. 
There  are  many  elementary  schools  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  which  are  taught,  as  far  as  the  girls  and  little  boys  are 
concerned,  by  the  sisters  of  the  convent  of  Notre  Dame  at 
Standishgate.  One  girls'  school  is  attached  to  the  convent  and 
called  *^  higher  grade/'  I  called  on  the  superior,  but  found 
her  unwilling  to  admit  me ;  she  said  she  had  filled  up  all  the 
papers  for  the  Royal  Commission,  that  they  had  taken  a  long 
time,  and  she  could  not  imagine  what  anyone  could  want  more 
from  her.  It  aUo  appeared  that  the  school  was  about  to  break 
up,  and  the  prize  giving  was  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  verj 
afternoon  of  my  visit,  so  the  poor  lady  was  naturally  very  busy. 
As  far  as  I  could  learn  from  her,  the  term  "  higher  grade  "  has 
but  little  to  justify  it,  as  the  whole  school  is  under  ELM/s 
inspector,  there  are  no  ex-standard  girls,  nothing  special  about 
Standard  VII.  or  Standard  VI. ;  and  the  only  difference  between 
it  and  the  other  elementary  schools  in  the  town  is  that  French 
is  taught  by  the  nuns,  not  only  as  a  ^*  specific  subject,"  beginning 
in  Standard  V.,  but  more  or  less  throughout  the  school.  It  is 
attended  by  Roman  Catholics  only,  and  takes  no  part  in  the 
general  education  of  the  town. 
SecondAF}'  The  only  education  for  girls,  above  that  given  in  the  somewhat 

poor  elementary  schools,  is  provided  by  a  •*  Church  Company 
School,"  and  by  a  few  private  adventure  schools ;  the  best  of 
the^  o  is  backed  by  a  committee,  so  may  perhaps  claim  to  be  a 
proprietary  school.  It  is  called  the  **  Wigan  High  School  for 
**  Boys  and  Girlfi,''and  has  30  girls  and  a  somewhat  larger  number 
of  hoys.  The  principal  is  an  experienced  schoolmaster,  who 
appears  to  rule  the  school  as  really  a  private  one.  The  fees 
are  low,  and  the  school  belongs  to  the  commercial  or  •*  ndddle  " 
type.  Pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Cambridge  Local  examina- 
tions, and  are  said  to  be  successful  in  pa^^sing  them,  though 
in  last  year's  lists  only  two  girls  appear,  one  a  senior  and  the  other 
a  junior,  in  the  Cambridge  Local  examinations.  There  are  four  or 
five  other  schools,  distinctly  inferior  to  this,  according  to  the 
general  opinion  of  my  informants. 

The  Church  Company  High  School  was  opened  eight  years 
ago,  and  certainly  not  before  it,  or  some  similar  school,  was 
wanted.  It  is  situate  close  to  the  fine  jrrammar  school  buildings 
(boys)  near  the  station,  and  yet  in  quite  the  best  and  busiest  part 
of  the  town.     The  building  consists  of  two  shops,  cleverly  adapted 
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to  teaching  purposes.  The  rectory  is  withm  a  stone's  throw,  and 
the  rector  is  kind  enough  to  allow  part  of  his  large  garden  to  be 
used  as  the  girls'  playground. 

The  fees  of  this  school  are  4Z.  lO*.  for  the  kindergarten ; 
6/.  6*.  for  girls  under  10  ;  9/.  9*.  for  those  over  this  age.  These 
cover  all  ordinary  subjects,  including  French,  but  German,  Latin, 
and  harmony  are  extras  at  17.  IOj?.  per  annum,  while  instrumental 
music  and  adynuced  drawing  and  painting  cost  3/.  3^.  per  annum. 
The  headmistress  said  that  the  average  fee  did  not  amount  to 
9/.  98.,  exclusive  of  music,  but  including  other  extras.  The 
kindergarten  class  is  taught  in  one  of  the  unoccupied  rooms  of 
the  large  grammar  school,  and  the  same  mLstress  teaches  the 
youngest  children  of  both  schools.  She  holds  a  first-class  kinder- 
garten certificate,  and  does  her  work  well.  The  school  (not 
counting  the  kindergarten)  has  80  pupils,  10  per  cent,  of  whom 
come  from  the  elementary  schools,  but  as  there  are  no  entrance 
scholarships,  these  are  chosen  not  by  their  own  ability,  but  by 
that  of  iheir  parents  to  pay  the  school  fee.  The  headmistress 
says  that  their  arithmetic  is  good,  especially  if  they  come  from 
the  "  New  Jerusalem  School,"  but  the  other  subjects  are  not  worth 
much,  and  the  children  are  usually  dull,  and  have  but  little 
notion  of  using  what  ability  they  possess.  Two  scholarships  are 
given  by  the  company,  open  to  children  already  in  the  school ; 
value,  hdlf  fees  for  one  year.  The  headmistress  feeh  tlie  need  of 
entrance  scholarships,  and  said  she  felt  sure  the  company  would 
welcome  any  inspection  which  might  lead  to  their  attainment. 

The  religious  instruction  is  distinctly  Church  of  England,  the 
Catechism  and  Prayer  Book  are  taught,  and  a  clergyman  gives  a 
weekly  Bible  lesson,  but  there  is  a  conscience  clause,  which  is  but 
little  used.  There  are  at  present  12  children  of  Nonconformists 
in  the  school ;  none  are  withdrawn  from  prayers,  and  only  five, 
who  are  Baptists,  from  the  religious  instruction. 

The  technical  subjects  are  needlework,  book-keeping,  drawing, 
and  botany.  Pupils  are  sent  in  for  the  science  and  art  examina- 
tions in  the  two  latter  subjects.  They  do  fairly  well  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Local  examinations,  as  is  shown  by  the  time-tables  of  last 
year,  where  two  seniors  and  six  juniors  passed  from  this  school, 
besides  two  others  in  the  College  of  Preceptors'  examinations. 

There  are  six  permanent  mistresses,  besides  the  headmistress, 
including  the  lady  who  teaches  the  kindergarten  class ;  one  has 
passed  many  examinations,  ending  with  the  Classical  Tripos  at 
Cambridge ;  others  hold  LL.A.  St.  Andrews ;  Cambridge 
Higher  Local  ;  Koyal  Academy  of  Music  (Honours),  and  Froebel 
certificates.  The  staff  is,  therefore,  a  good  one,  and,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge,  the  teaching  is  sound. 

The  headmistress  regretted  the  low  salaries  of  her  assistants, 
the  highest  being  90/.  per  annum^  non-resident ;  the  others  con- 
siderably lower.  She  agreed  with  me  that  they  were  below  the 
market  price,  but  said  that  living  and  teaching  under  direction  of 
the  Church  was  accepted  by  her,  as  well  as  by  her  mistresses,  in 
lieu  of  remuneration.    The  school  has  been  self-supporting  for 
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several  years^  even  to  the  extent  of  paying  its  own  rent,  rales, 
and  taxes.  Last  year  brought  heavy  expenses  in  papering  aad 
painting,  and  caused  an  apparent  deficit  of  SOl.,  but  as  the  united 
gains  01  past  years  exceeded  this  sum,  it  cannot  be  said  to  come 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  company. 

This  must  mean,  not  only  careful  management,  but  also  a  paring 
down  of  every  educational  luxuiy,  and  the  school  would  profit 
greatly  by  a  somewhat  larger  income  which  would  allow  of  better 
apparatus  and  rather  more  elasticity.  It  is  evident  that  both 
town  and  school  would  gain  if  entrance  scholarships  were  founded 
by  the  county  council,  tenable  in  the  school.  The  only  difficulty 
appears  to  be  the  Church  teaching,  but  I  do  not  know  that  this  need 
be  insuperable,  as  it  is  the  only  school  of  the  high  school  type  in  War- 
rington, and  the  conscience  clause  seems  to  be  honestly  adhered  to. 

At  present  Wigan  cannot  be  said  to  have  adequate 
provision  for  the  Secondary  Education  of  its  girls.  It  is  not  an 
attractive  place  to  live  in,  and  I  was  told  that  not  only  the 
wealthy  merchants,  but  also  the  fairly  rich  professional  men  sent 
their  daughters  to  boarding  schools  at  Southport  or  more  distant 
places,  and  that  they  woidd  continue  to  do  this,  however  good  the 
aay  schools  might  be,  as  they  wish  their  children  to  make  '*  nice 
friends,''  and  get  rid  of  the  Lancashire  accent.  It  is  difficult  to 
reckon  for  these,  but  say  40  (which  is  probably  above  the  mark).^ 
and  80  at  the  Church  Company  High  School ;  this  gives  120  who 
may  be  said  to  be  receiving  a  high  school  education.  There  are 
30  in  the  ''  so-called  "  Wigan  High  School,  16  in  the  Ui;hoUand 
Grammar  School,  and  perhaps  another  40  in  the  private  schools, 
who  are  receiving  an  education  which  may  be  called  *'  middle  *' 
or  lower  secondary,  f.^.,  206  girls,  for  a  population,  which, 
including  the  surrounding  townships,  may  be  roughly  put  at  about 
150,000. 

Suggestions. — The  elementary  schools  need  improving,  and 
some  educational  organisation  is  urgently  required,  to  insist  on 
schools  of  different  grades  retaining  their  proper  place  in  it,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  anomaly  of  a  good  ^^  third  grade  school " 
being  called  a  high  school. 

Also,  some  svstem  of  scholarships  from  the  elementary  to  the 
higher  schools  is  badly  needed. 

Upholland, 

Gmnmar  This  is  a   small   town  about  three  miles  from  Wigan,  but  its 

Bohool.  mimmar  school  deserves  notice  in   my  report,  as  I  believe  it  to 

be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  district  assigned  to  me  in  which 
boys  and  girls  are  still  taught  together.  The  foundation  dates 
from  a  long  way,  and  has  gone  through  many  vicissitudes.  W^hen 
Mr.  Brjce  reported  on  it  in  1864  it  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  The 
school  was  then  in  the  town  and  in  bad  repair. 

A  few  years  ago  most  of  the  small  endowment  was  simk  in 
buying  the  house  in  which  the  school  is  now  held,  with  some 
fields  belonging  to  it.  It  is  a  very  pretty  little  place,  only  a  few 
hundred    yards  from  the  main  road,  which  is  paved  and  moat 
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townlike,  and  yet  it  seems  quite  in  the  country ;  there  are  pretty 
views  on  every  side,  and  only  smoke  enough  in  the  distance  to 
accentuate  the  pleasure  of  being  out  of  it.  The  school  has  the 
appearance  of  an  old  manor  house,  and  its  windows  look  out 
through  a  tangle  of  roses,  jessamine,  &c.  There  is  a  good 
kitchen  as  well  as  flower  garden,  and  a  large  playing  field  at  the 
back. 

The  headmaster  was  for  many  years  an  assistant  master  at 
l^ossall  School,  and  was  attracted  to  Upholland  by  the  good 
house  and  the  beauty  of  the  situation.  The  schoolrooms  are  in 
the  yard,  being  the  old  stables,  coach-house,  &c.,  altered  into  one 
large  school,  two  class-rooms,  and  suitable  cloak-rooms.  There  are 
40  pupils — 6  being  boarders  and  1 6  girls,  all  of  whom  are  day  pupils. 
I  saw  them  all  at  work  together,  and  was  struck  by  the  greater 
neatness  of  the  girls,  who  looked  of  a  higher  class  as  well  as 
older  than  the  boys,  and  was  therefore  surprised  to  find  them 
all  brothers  and  sisters,  and  of  about  the  same  age,  some  of  both 
sexes  being  over  seventeen.  They  do  all  their  lessons  together, 
except  needlework,  which  is  taught  to  the  girls  by  the  head- 
master's wife,  who  is  a  German  ladv.  The  staff  consists  of  Mr. 
Bennard,  one  assistant  mistress,  and  one  assistant  master,  who  holds 
Science  and  Art  certificates,  and  is  able  to  send  in  his  pupils 
for  South  Kensington  examinations.  Nearly  all  the  pupils,  girls 
as  well  as  boys,  have  passed  their  standards  at  the  elementary 
schools,  to  which  this  serves  as  a  true  *'  secondary  "  school.  They 
are  prepared  for  the  Cambridge  Local  examinations,  and  five  boys 
passed  last  Christmas — one  in  honours,  but  no  girl. 

Mr.  Bennard  said  he  had  greatly  disliked  the  idea  of  having  girls, 
and  had  only  yielded  to  it  from  the  persuasions  of  parents,  but  he 
finds  it  to  answer  well  in  practice,  and  says  that  it  makes  the  boys 
gentler,  thereby  lightening  the  discipline  and  making  the  school 
run  with  less  friction.  He  spoke  strongly  of  the  importance  of 
their  being  entirely  mixed,  if  at  all.  At  Upholland  they  play  as 
well  as  work  together,  one  of  the  teachers  being  of  the  party,  to 
see  that  the  girls  do  not  suffer  fi:om  too  great  roughness  of  the 
boys ;  the  only  separation  is  in  the  cloakrooms,  which  have 
different  entrances. 

Plain  needlework  is  the  only  approach  to  technical  instruction 
for  the  girls,  but  the  boys  do  a  good  deal  of  useful,  rather  rough 
carpentering,  and  the  six  boarders  spend  Saturday,  which  is  a 
whole  holiday,  in  gardening  and  helping  the  headmaster,  who  is 
evidently  clever  with  his  hands,  in  any  odd  jobs  about  the  place. 

The  endowment  is  very  small,  consisting  of  the  house  and  a 
small  farm  which  lets  for  about  40iL  per  annum,  but  there  is 
room  for  70  in  class  and  for  14  boarders.  This  school  deserves 
to  be  better  known,  for  the  pupils  are  well  taught  and  the  pre- 
paration for  their  future  life  is  good.  The  misfortune  is  the 
name  of  Wigan  on  the  address ;  no  one  who  had  not  seen  it 
could  imagine  this  little  green  oasis  within  four  miles  of  one  of 
the  blackest  and  dirtiest  of  Lancashire  towns. 
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^  Though  this  la  the  only  mixed  school  (endowed)  in  my  distiicf^ 

I  heard  of  others  where  the  headmasters  had  been  pressed  to 
receive  girls,  and  would  have  liked  to  do  so.  Prescot  and 
Hindley  and  Abram  are  examples,  where  only  the  poorest  private 
adventure  schools  for  girls  are  to  be  found,  and  where  the  boys' 
grammar  schools  are  suffering  from  too  small  numbers. 

Stockport 

This  town  is  partly  in  the  Salford  Hundred  and  partly  in 
Cheshire,  so  my  visit  to  it  may  have  been  somewhat  out  of  my 
province,  but  1  wished  to  become  acquainted  with  its  organised 
science  school,  which  differs  in  8ome  respects  from  all  the  others 
which  I  know. 

It  is  a  busy  manufacturing  place  and  a  county  borough,  which, 
unlike  Warrington  and  Wigan,  manages  its  own  technical  mooey. 
The  population  is  70,253, 

It  has  no  school  board,  and  the  elementary  schools  vary  greatly 
as  to  their  efficiency,  most  of  them  endinjj  with  Standard  VI., 
though  one  belonging  to  the  AVes?leyans  is  called  "  higher  o;rade  " 
and  has  a  large  Seventh  Standard.  The  private  schools,  some  of 
which  I  visited,  are  few  in  number  and  old-fashioned  in  method, 
but  good  of  their  kind,  willin/^  to  place  themselvas  under  inspec- 
•  tion  and  adapt  their  methods  to  modern  requirements. 

Technical  There  is  a  fine   *'  technical  school,"  a  jubilee  building,  which 

was  opened  in  1889  and  is  supported  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
** customs*'  money,  1,100/.  per  annum,  allotted  to  the  borough 
county  councd.  Evening  classes  are  held  here  in  various  subjects, 
some  are  science  and  art  classes  under  South  Kensington,  others 
are  in  literature,  others  again  in  commercial  subjects ;  there  have 
also  been  special  courses  in  domestic  economy  and  dressmaking 
for  women.  These  have  been  largely  attended,  and  a  fair  sprink- 
ling of  girls  are  found  in  many  of  the  other  classes. 

The  whole  technical  school  is  under  a  principal,  who  is  also 
headmaster  of  the  day  organised  science  school.  Stockport  is,  as 
far  as  I  know,  the  only  place  where  the  fine  buildings  needed  for 
evening  work  are  thus  utilised  in  the  daytime,  and  the  experi- 
ment is  therefore  a  most  interesting  one.  The  school  wa«  opened 
for  boys  in  1889,  and  last  year  it  was  decided  that  girls  should 
also  be  admitted^  a  much  needed  concession,  considering  the 
meagre  provisions  for  their  Secondary  Education  in  the  place. 
The  school  is  intended  for  children  who  have  passed  their  standards 
in  the  elementary  schools  and  whose  parents  are  able  to  allow  them 
one  or  two  more  years  of  education.  The  fees  are  2Z.  2s.  per 
annum,  but  ttiere  are  many  entrance  scholarshi}>8  given  to  boys 
and  girls  from  the  elementary  schools  in  equal  numbers,  and 
there  is  also  a  plan  by  which  deserving  children  are  taken  free 
on  the  recommendation  of  then:  head  teacher,  even  if  they  fail  to 
win  a  scholarship,  so  that  practically  no  child  is  debarred  from 
attending  the  school  through  inability  to  pay  its  fees. 


^^ 
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Though  this  is  an  organised  science'school,  receiving  a  capitation 
grant  from  South  Kensington  and  working  for  Science  and  Art 
examinations,  as  it  is  not  wholly  dependent  on  grants  for  its  subsis- 
tence, the  curriculum  is  more  varied  and  better  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  children  than  in  most  of  the  schools  of  this  kind 
which  I  have  seen,  and  the  girls'  time*table  differs  considerably 
from  that  of  the  boys.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Browne  (the  head- 
master) regretted  the  15  hours  *  per  week  which  must  be  given 
to  Science  and  Art  subjects,  and  said  he  thought  the  girls  might 
receive  the  intellectual  training  given  by  the  study  of  chemistry 
and  applied  mathematics  by  working  at  subjects  likely  to  be 
more  definitely  useful  to  them  in  after-life. 

A  goodly  list  is  already  provided,  from  which  choice  can  be 
made  by  the  girls,  drawing  of  all  kinds,  mathematics,  including 
arithmetic,  Euclid,  and  algebra ;  chemistry^  both  theoretical  and 
practical ;  French,  JEnfflish,  literature  and  composition ;  commercial, 
geography,  shorthand,  and  book-keeping ;  manual  training,  com- 
prising needlework,  dressmaking,  cookery  and  laundry.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  20  girls  were  working  at  practical  chemistry  in 
an  excellent  laboratory,  with  a  rather  larger  number  of  boys. 

The  headmaster  said  that  as  far  as  his  present  experience  goes, 
he  finds  tiie  girls  neater  handed  and  more  careful  than  the  boys, 
but  slower  in  mastering  fresh  ideas ;  this,  he  thinks,  is  due  to 
their  having  done  less  mathematics  in  the  elementary  schools. 

All  the  pupils  who  hold  Whitworth  Scholarships  value  71.  per 
annum,  are  bound  to  stay  two  years,  and  the  manufacturers  offer 
inducements  to  the  boys  to  stay  even  longer,  as  they  value  the 
thorough  business  training  given.  The  headmaster  thought  it 
would  be  difficult  to  induce  the  girls  to  stay  the  requisite  two 
years. 

Unfortunately,  this  school  is  by  no  means  as  well  attended  as 
it  ought  to  be.  The  elementary  teachers  arc  jealous  of  it,  and 
do  not  send  in  tlieir  best  children  for  the  scholarship  exami- 
nations. Where  winning  a  scholarship  would  mean  losing  their 
cleverest  pupils  this  is  easily  understood,  but  the  children  are  not 
required  to  compete  till  they  have  passed  Standard  VI.,  and  few 
of  the  Stcckport  schools  have  a  Standard  VII.  As  the  scholars 
are  leaving  them  in  any  case,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  they  should 
not  be  encouraged  to  continue  their  education  elsewhere. 

Without  going  into  the  question  of  the  amount  of  blame  to  be 
attached  to  these  teachers,  the  fact  that  this  excellently  managed 
school  has  difficulty  in  attracting  pupils,  while  the  organised 
science  classes  at  the  top  of  higher  grade  board  schools  are  easily 
filled,  seems  to  emphasise  the  truth  of  the  often  repeated  assertion, 
that  the  higher  teaching  of  elementary  children  must  be  in  the 
school,  and  under  the  teachers  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  if 
it  is  to  be  successfully  carried  out. 

The  only  school  which  can  be  said  in  any  way  to  rival  the  Weeleyan 
organised  science  one,  is  the  **  higher  grade  "  school   belonging  to  S^^?  Grade 

*  Since  my  visit  the  15  hours  has  been  reduced  to  13  bv  the  Science  and  Art 
Department. 
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Wesleyans.  This  resembles  the  ^'  People's  College  "  described  in 
the  chapter  on  Warrington  (see  page  338),  and  its  name,  too,  10 
rather  a  misleading  one,  if  the  idea  of  a  '*  higher  ^rade"  s'^hool 
has  been  formed  from  those  in  Liverpool  and  Mancnester.  This 
one  in  Stockport  rather  resembles  the  convent  school  in  Bury  (page 
336) ;  nnd,  like  it,  owes  its  name  to  two  distinct  causes,  (1)  specific 
subjects  are  taught  in  it,  there  is  a  good  Standard  VII.,  and  a  few 
children  stay  on  tor  some  months  after  passing  it ;  and  (2)  its  charge 
is  higher  than  at  the  other  elementary  schools,  being  4c2.  per 
week  on  an  average,  and  the  children  attending  it  are  conse- 
quently less  rough  than  in  the  cheaper  schools.  The  school  has 
so  good  a  reputation,  that  its  numbers,  which  are  about  900, 
without  counting  the  infants'  department,  are  always  full,  an'd 
children  are  waiting  for  vacancies.  It  is  mixed  throughout,  and 
this  for  principles'  sake  nit  her  than  conv<^nience,  so  that  if  a 
standard  must  be  divided  on  account  of  its  large  numbers,  an 
equal  number  of  boys  and  girls  is  kept  in  each  division.  Mr. 
Johnstone,  the  headmaster  told  me  that  ^^  mixed  schools  were  an 
"  article  <»f  faith  among  the  WesleyansL"  He  is  "principal  *'  of 
the  whole  school,  Mrs.  Johnstone  being  mistress  of  the  infants' 
department.  The  buildings  are  small,  the  rooms  close,  and  the 
school  struck  me  as  altogether  inadequate  for  its  numbers.  This 
is  not  surprising,  as  it,  hke  the  People's  College,  is  self-supporting. 
It  is  managed  by  a  committee,  and  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
are  fixed,  but  there  are  neither  subscriptions  nor  help  from  the 
rates. 
Bvggettioiis.  '^   there   were    (as    unfortunately   there    is   not)    reciprocity 

between  this  school  and  the  organised  science  school  described 
above,  the  education  of  the  lower  middle  class  would  be  provided 
for  in  Stockport. 

There  is  a  boys'  grammar  school  close  to  the  technical  institute, 
and  the  t\ii  o  establishments  work  together  cordially  andhelpfully^ 
but  there  is  no  provision  for  any  education  for  girls  above  those  of 
the  lower  middle  class,  except  what  can  be  found  in  the  pi-ivate 
adventure  schools.  The  need  for  a  girls'  high  school  is  felt  to  be 
urgent,  and  a  proprietary  school,  with  high  school  fees  and 
methods  of  teaching,  is  soon  to  be  opened,  in  buildings  near  the 
Technical  Institute,  the  intention  being,  that  its  laboratories  and 
drawing  studios  should  be  used  by  the  girls  attending  it,  as  liiey 
already  are  by  the  boys  of  the  grammar  schooL  When  this 
school  is  opened,  and  scholarships  made  tenable  in  it,  the  average 
girl,  of  whatever  class,  will  be  provided  with  both  technical  and 
literary  education,  and  if  a  few  larger  scholarships  are  founcied 
out  of  the  ample  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  borough  county 
council,  to  be  held  at  some  place  of  higher  education,  the  girl  of 
exceptional  ability  will  alao  Lave  due  provision,  and  the  educational 
ladder  will  be  completed. 

Southport, 

This  is  a  handsome  town,  18  miles  from  Liverpool,  and  37  from 
Mancheater.    Ita  population   being    only   43,026,  it  is   a  non« 
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t^oantj  borough,  and  sends  its  two  representatives  to  the  county 
council  of  Lancashire,  from  which  it  receives  its  share  of  the 
technical  money,  which  was  810/.  in  1892.  This  is  expended  by 
the  municipal  council,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  liancashire 
County  Council. 

Southport  had  built  a  fine  ^*  Victoria  School  of  Science  and 
Art  ^'  before  the  passing  of  the  *^  Customs  Act,"  having  levied  a 
halfpenny  rate  for  this  purpose  in  1885,  and  now  uses  its  technical 
grant  for  providing  classes  in  various  subjects,  both  technical  and 
literary ;  the  courses  in  dressmaking,  laundry,  and  cookery  are 
said  to  be  particularly  good,  as  well  as  those  in  art,  which  are 
held  in  both  evening  and  dnytinie;  these  are  taken  advantage  of 
by  women  of  various  grades  of  society.  A  total  number  of  918 
(men  an^  women)  attended  the  classes  in  this  building  in  the 
year  1892,  but  I  have  not  seen  the  returns  for  last  year. 

The  elementary  schools  are  voluntary,  and  neither  specially 
good  nor  very  bad. 

Southport  differs  from  the  other  towns  I  have  described,  in 
being  intended  for  pleasure  rather  than  work ;  it  is  bright  and 
clekn  looking,  has  no  manufacture,  and  its  chief  trade  is  that  of 
building.  It  is  often  called  the  ^^  Brighton  of  Lancashire," 
being  the  chief  sea-side  and  health-resort  in  the  county. 

Birkdale  may  be  considered  as  the  West  End  of  Southport, 
though  it  has  its  own  local  board,  and  sends  one  representative 
to  the  Lancashire  County  Council,  from  which  it  received  220/. 
in  1892.  Its  separate  population  is  12,387,  and  this  money  was 
spent  on  its  own  classes  in  drawing,  cookery,  dressmaking, 
ambulance  (separate  classes  being  held  in  this  for  men  and 
women),  wood-carving,  sdence^  and  agriculture.  This  list  of 
subjects  shows  that  tne  interests  of  women  were  not  forgotten. 
The  attendance  was  small  in  1892,  19  at  the  women's  ambulance 
class  being  the  highest  average  number,  in  spite  of  the  nominal 
charge  of  6d.  per  course  of  from  12  to  18  lessons  :  but  it  is  hoped 
that  the  attendance  will  increase  as  the  value  of  the  instruction 
becomes  better  known. 

Strange  to  say,  Birkdale  [is  ahead  of  its  larger  sister  town  in 
having  a  school  board,  consisting  o^  seven  members,  of  whom  one 
is  a  lady.  In  spite  of  this  separate  rule,  the  two  places  prac- 
tically count  as  one.  The  private  schools  are  legion.  I  visited  a  Private 
good  many,  but  it  would  have  taken  weeks  to  become  thoroughly  ^^^*'*'^*' 
acquainted  with  all.  Birkdale  especially  teems  with  them,  there 
being  brass  plates  on  more  gates  than  one  could  count.  All  those 
which  I  saw  or  heard  of  were  of  the  expensive  kind,  consisting 
chiefly  of  boarders,  but  admitting  day  scholars  also.  The  houses 
in  which  they  are  held  appear  to  have  been  built  as  private 
residences,  and  adapted  to  their  present  purpose;  they  are 
generally  imposing  looking  houses,  standing  in  their  own  gardens, 
and,  in  some  cases,  having  also  an  acre,  or  even  more,  of  wild 
sandy  moorland  inclosed,  and  used  as  a  playground. 

Southport  schools  are  noted  for  their  games,  which  seem  to 
have  almost  superseded  the  dull  walks,  and  matches  between  the 
pupils  of  different  schools  are  played  with  great  fervour,  and  in 
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many  different  games.  The  salt  water  lakes  allow  of  safe  rowing, 
and  one  school  which  I  visited  had  its  own  boats  and  annual 
regatta. 

There  is  a  large  "  Physical  Training  College,"  of  which  Mr. 
Alexander  is  the  principal^  and  many  of  the  schools  have  we)I 
fitted-up  gymnasiums  of  their  own^  in  which  he^  or  some  of  his 
numerous  -staff,  gives  lessons,  while  those  of  a  rather  less  luxurioos 
type  send  classes  of  girls  to  the  college  for  their  physical  exercises. 
One  headmistress  told  me  that  two  of  her  former  pupils  were 
apprenticed  to  him,  and  that  they  would  be  provided  with  plenty 
of  well-paid  work  as  soon  as  their  training  was  finished.  She 
considered  this  Fort  of  teaching  afforded  a  good  opening  for 
suitable  girls,  and  the  competition  is  not  likely  to  be  overwhelm- 
ing^ as  physical  as  well  as  mental  gifts  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  success  in  this  line. 

Health,  and  all  that  appertains  to  it,  ia  certainly  considered  in 
the  Southport  schools,  and,  as  far  as  I  coiild  jndge,  the  mental 
training  of  the  girls  is  not  sacrificed  to  it.  Among  so  lai^j^e  a 
number  of  schools  some  are  sure  to  be  bad,  or  at  least  only 
moderately  good  ;  but  I  was  favourably  impressed  with  all  which 
I  saw,  and  in  some,  most  interesting  experiments  in  training  for 
the  future  life  of  the  girls  are  being  carried  on  (fc»ee  page  298). 
I  found  it  difficult  to  judge  of  the  total  expense  of  a  girl  at  these 
schools,  as  many  of  the  subjects  are  charged  as  extras,  but, 
roughly  speaking,  they  appeared  to  vary  from  about  80/-  for  board- 
ing, and  30/.  for  tuition,  to  50/.  for  the  one  and  20/.  for  the  other. 
They  all,  therefore,  belong  to  what  I  have  called  the  *' Expensive 
private  school ''  type  ;  nevertheless,  several  send  in  to  the  public 
examinations  and  pass  their  pupils  well  in  them,  for  I  find  58 
girls  who  passed  in  1892;  these  come  from  16  schools,  the 
majority  of  which  take  the  Cambridge  liooal  examinations  as 
well  as  those  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

The  upper  classes  are  certainly  well  provided  for  in  this  place, 
and  though  I  did  not  £ee  cheap  schools  suitable  for  the  lower 
middle  class,  I  feel  by  no  means  certain  that  such  do  not  exist. 
In  the  girls'  side  of  the  Southport  Grammar  School,  a  proprietary 
school  under  a  board  of  directors,  about  80  girls  are  educated  to 
the  standard  of  the  Cambridge  Locals :  this  is  the  only  public 
school  in  Southport. 

Suffffestions, — Some  kind  of  educational  organisation  is  doubt- 
lees  needed  here  as  elsewhere,  but  it  is  probable  that  if  the 
various  schools  were  fitted  into  their  different  grades,  it  would  be 
found  that  there  were  schools  enough  for  all,  and  that  only 
scholarships  to  help  the  clever  girls  from  the  elementary  to  the 
better  schools^  And  thence  to  higher  places  of  education,.. were 
needed,  to  make  the  educational  provision  of  the iplace  satisfaotory. 

So  far  I  have  described  towns  where  the  elementary  schools 
are  voluntary,  and  where  the  Secondary  Education  of  gil^s  of  the 
lower  middle  classes  is  left  entirely  to  cheap,  and  in  to^  many 
canesy  inefficient,  private  adventive  schools.   In  many  instances  tbe 
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instruction  of  the  richer  clasaee  is  also  left  to  chance,  but,  as  we 
have  seen,  chance  has  been  kinder  to  them  than  to  their  poorer 
sisters. 

I  now  cotne  to  the  towns  where  school  boards  are  in  their  full  Board  Schools. 
strength,  and  where,  in  the  absence  of  other  educational  proTision, 
they  have  thrbwn  themselves  into  the  breach  and  endeavoured  to 
supply  the  much  needed  secondary  instruction  for  the   industrial 
and  lower  middle  classes. 

When  one  sees  a  great  city,  full  to  repletion  of  magnificent 
institutions,  seething  with  educational  enthusiasm,  and  year  after 
year  inventing  fresh  luxuries,  by  which  even  the  drudgery  of  the 
beginnings  ol  learning  are  made  attractive,  one  may  be  inclined  to 
be  wrath  with  the  school  boards,  many  of  which  are  giving  instruc- 
tion rather  than  education,  and  by  their  cheapness  and  pecuniary 
prizes  are  keeping  a  certain  number  of  children  from  their 
rightful  heritage  of  good  intellectual  training. 

One  must  spend  a  little  time  in  St.  Helens  before  one  can 
appreciate  their  work,  and  the  state  of  things  they  have 
endeavoured  to  supersede. 

Oldham  is  only  six  miles  from  Kochdale,  but  the  two  towns 
are  separated  by  a  strong  wall  of  sentiment  and  prejudice, 
and  have  no  dealings  with  each  other,  no  intermarriage  between 
the  two  having  been  entered  in  the  register  of  the  parish 
church  for  many  years.  In  so  far  as  Oldham  does  not  suffice 
for  itself,  it  depends  on  Manchester.  It  is  a  parliamentary  and 
county  borough,  and  has  grown  with  mushroom  rapidity.  The 
municipal  borough  had  a  population  of  82,000  in  1871 ;  111,343 
in  1881,  and  131,463  in  1891.  It  owes  its  prosperity  to  cotton 
manufacture,  but  besides  the  cotton  factories  there  are  coal  mines 
and  industries  of  many  kinds  :  even  in  these  days  of  bad  trade, 
Oldham  boasts  of  having  but  little  poverty.  As  in  St.  Helens, 
there  is  almost  no  lower  middle  class  of  tradesmen,  but  here 
their  place  is  taken  by  well-to-do  artisans.  I  believe  it  is  the 
only  town  in  Lancashire  where  some  years  ago  the  committee  of 
the  Co-operative  Stores,  consisting  of  working  men,  themselves 
engaged  their  lecturer  from  the  Oxford  Extension  Delegacy,  paid 
the  fees,  provided  a  large  lecture  room  in  their  own  Co-operative 
Hall,  and  an  audience  of  men  to  the  number  of  1,200. 

There  has  been  a  school  board  for  many  years,  which  is  now 
bidlding  its  twelfth  school,  to  hold  1,000  children ;  when  this  is 
finished,  there  will  be  accommodation  for  8,000  in  the  board 
schools :  there  are  also  40  voluntary  schools,  attached  to  various 
churches  and  chapels,  several  being  Eoman  Catholic. 

There  is  a  blue  coat  school  which  feeds  and  clothes  90  poor 
children,  but  the  education  given  in  it  is  purely  elementary.  At 
present,  the  secondary  schools  are  all  of  the  private  adventure 
sort,  and  those  for  girb  are  small,  and  evidently  have  not  taken 
root  in  the  place. 

Oldham  is  one  of  the  three  towns  which  claims  under  the 
Hulme  Trust.     Manchester  has  already  been  nobly  helped  by  it. 
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and  a  erant  has  lately  been  made  to  Oldham  of  18,000/.  capital 
for  building,  and  1,250/.  as  annual  income  for  the  education  of 
bojs  and  girls.  The  scheme  directs  that  750/.  of  this  should  be 
spent  on  the  boys,  and  500/.  on  the  girls.  Both  are  to  be  taught 
in  the  same  building,  but  with  separate  entrances  and  dass-rooms, 
though  a  very  fine  central  assembly  room  will  be  common  property 
(see  page  356).  The  building  had  made  considerable  progress  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  and  is  planned  to  hold  250  boys  and  150  girl?. 

At  present^  a  certain  number  of  children,  both  boys  and  girls, 
are  sent  to  boarding  schools  at  a  distance — these  are  the  children 
of  the  few  rich  manufacturers.  A  larger  number  send  their  sons 
to  the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  so  that  a  troop  of  38  was 
going  daily  in  July ;  a  very  few  of  the  same  people  send  their 
daughters  also  to  Manchester  to  the  excellent  high  school  in  Dover 
Street,  but  the  number  of  girls  is  small  compared  to  that  of  the 
boys. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  girls,  some  of  them,  mostly  the  younger 
ones,  are  sent  to  the  little  private  schools,  but  the  bulk  of  them 
are  educated  in  the  elementary  schools  belonging  to  the  board. 
These  are  excellent  of  their  kind,  having  fine  uiry  buildings,  with 
all  the  newest  sanitary  improvements.  The  standard  for  leaving 
is  the  Sixth,  with  the  Fifth  for  half-timers,  and  the  clerk  told  me 
that  the  board  hoped  soon  to  make  the  Seventh  the  total  exemption 
standard ;  this  by  itself  speaks  volumes  for  the  general  feeling 
concerning  the  importance  of  education. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Waterloo  Board  School  (tUl  then  an 
ordinary  elementary  school)  was  made  a  higher  grade  board  school ; 
the  buildings  were  enlarged  and  adapted,  and  the  work  above 
Standard  VII.  was  put  under  South  Kensington  and  was  made 
an  organised  science  school. 
Higher  Grade  All  the  ordinary  elementary  work  goes  on  in  this  school,  which 
School.  jg  ts  mixed,"  boys  and  girls  working  together,  and  all  are  under 

Mr.  Abraham  Smith,  the  headmaster,  there  being  both  male 
and  female  assistants  under  him,  while  a  mistress  has  charge  of 
the  infants'  department. 

The  "  specific  "  subjects  allowed  by  the  Code  are  taken  up  in 
the  three  upper  standards,  and  are  chosen  with  a  view  to  tlie  ex- 
standard  work,  thus  in  Standard  V.  girls  have  one  and  a  half  hours' 
French  per  week  and  about  the  same  time  for  English  composition, 
while  their  reading  time  is  used  to  give  a  little  introduction 
to  history  and  geology.  In  Standard  VI.  they  begin  animal 
physiology,  continue  it  in  St(*ndard  VII.,  and  also  have  lessons  in 
physiography.  On  the  practical  side,  they  are  having  two 
afternoons  for  needlework,  and  lessons  in  cookery  and  laundry. 
The  laundry  is  a  fine  place,  the  best  she  had  seen,  the  mistress  said, 
who  was  giving  a  practical  lesson  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The 
cookery  school  answers  its  purpose  fairly,  but  is  not  so  good  as 
some  I  have  seen  elsewhere. 

These  three  standards,  as  well  as  the  lower  part  of  the 
school,  are  purely  elementary,  and  are  under  Her  Majesty's 
Inspector,  but  they  are  certainly  improved  in  the  width  of  the 
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edacation  ffiveo  by  the  fact  that  extra  Bubjects  are  paid  attention 
to  with  a  view  to  the  work  to  be  carried  on  in  the  ex-standards. 

After  Standard  VII.  the  connexion  with  Whitehall  ceases 
altogether,  both  as  regards  inspection  and  grant,  the  rates  also 
can  no  longer  he  used,  except  as  providing  buildings^  and  even  in 
this  matter  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  how  far  the  extra  building, 
over  and  abo<re  what  is  used  for  the'  elementary  school,  ought  to 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  rates.  In  the  matter  of  salaries  the  fact 
that  the  same  teachers  are  employed  for  ex-standard  and  elemen- 
tary work,  doubtless  means  some  direct  and  considerable  indirect 
advantage.  Making  full  allowance  for  these  aids,  there  is  still 
a  large  expense  both  in  plant  and  salaries,  and  the  problem  is  how 
it  is  to  be  met. 

There  are  two  ways;  the  most  obvious  as  well  as  the  most 
remunerative  being  to  form  an  **  Organised  Science  School."  If  this 
be  done,  the  work  is  placed  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
which  takes  the  place  to  a  great  extent  of  the  elementary  depart- 
ment under  which  the  headmaster  has  been  accustomed  to  work. 
He  still  keeps  his  register,  and  gets  his  capitation  grant,  provided 
the  necessary  attendances  have  been  made  by  the  scholars,  and 
he  earns  his  grant,  which  varies  from  2/.  to  82.  in  science,  and 
&om  IQs.  to  6/.  in  art,  according  to  the  special  subject  and 
the  class  attained  in  it.  It  is  true  that  the  higher  grants  are  only 
earned  by  advanced  pupils,  still  with  clever  management,  by 
choosing  the  subjects  which  pay  best,  and  by  regarding  the  grant 
rather  than  the  grant-earner,  a  very  fair  income  may  be  amassed  ; 
this  is  paid  to  the  school  board,  which  again  pays  it  out  in  due 
proportion,  the  plan  of  allowing  the  headmaster  to  '*  farm  "  the 
school  being  happily  obsolete. 

Unfortunately,  the  dependence  of  the  Organised  Science  School 
on  South  Kensington  differs  in  one  essential  particular  from 
that  of  the  elementary  school  on  Whitehall.  In  the  latter  case 
all  the  subjects  are  examined  in,  and  all  are  considered  in  the 
amount  of  grant,  while  in  the  former  only  those  which  properly 
belong  to  Science  and  Art  have  any  place ;  they  only  are 
examined,  and  they  only  earn  grants  or  bring  credit  to  the  schpol. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  consequences. 

There  are  other  reasons  which  make  the  rule  of  South  Ken- 
sington as  at  present  administered  a  bad  one  for  children,  and 
more  especially  for  girls,  to  work  under.  Its  classes  were  formed 
in  order  to  encourage  work  among  adults,  and  naturally  were 
arranged  to  be  held  at  night,  the  only  time  at  which  men  and 
women  could  attend  them  ;  thus  all  the  examinations  are  held  in 
the  evening,  from  7  to  10  o'clock;  this  is  bad  enough  for  bojs  of 
from  13  to  15  years  of  age,  but  it  is  far  worse  for  their  sisters. 

Organised  science  schools  held  in  the  daytime  have  only  come 
into  prominence  of  late  years,  no  doubt  through  the  demand  for 
some  more  systematised  instruction  than  can  be  obtained  in  cheap 
private  schools,  on  the  part  of  the  lower  middle  classes.  According 
to  the  South  Kensington  law,  three  hours  per  diem  must  be  spent 
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in  science  and  art  sabjectSy  ijt.,  15  *  hours  out  of  25^.  This 
leaves  10^  hours  for  religious  and  literary  instruction,  and  as 
science  and  art  subjects  mclude  arithmetic,  mathematics,  and 
drawing,  the  division  is  a  fairly  workable  one.  The  Oldham 
S<*hool  is  an  example  of  what  resily  happens.  There  were  20  girls 
and  48  boys  at  work  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  all  doing  practical 
chemistry  together  in  a  splendid  laboratory,  fitted  up  with  all  the 
new  improvements ;  uncommonly  bright  and  happy  they  looked. 
They  were  regularly  weighing  and  testing  with  their  own  hands, 
a  master  directing  and  going  round  to  give  what  help  was  needed. 
These  girls  were  in  the  first  year's  course,  and  had  not  long 
come  out  of  the  Seventh  Standard,  and  their  ages  varied  between 
13  to  14^ ;  they  were  preparing  to  be  examined  in  elementary 
mathematics,  chemistry,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  sound,  light 
and  heat,  mechanics,  and  geometrical  drawing,  nearly  all  of  which 
subjects  were  perfectly  new  to  them.  The  headmaster  hoped 
they  would  get  grants  on  most  of  these  subjects,  in  which  they  were 
to  be  examined  the  following  May,  evening  after  evemng,  and 
always  between  7  and  10  p.m.  I  found,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  that  the  literary  subjects  which  earned  no  grant,  and  in 
which  there  were  no  examinations,  were  compressed  into  4^  hours 
iifcluding  music  and  drill !  It  is  therefore  absurd  to  blame 
South  Kensington  for  its  15  compulsory  hours,  and  somewhat  use- 
less to  petition  that  Department  to  demand  a  less  number,  seeing 
that  the  pecuniary  exigencies  of  the  case  make  the  earning  of 
grants  of  such  unfortunate  importance. 

The  school  board  clerk  and  headmaster  joined  in  deploring  the 
necessity  of  the  curriculum,  especially  for  the  girls.  The  head- 
master said  that  those  who  were  to  be  pupil  teachers — ^about  half 
the  total  number,  were  distinctly  the  better  mentally  for  the 
intellectual  effort  of  the  work,  but  for  the  others,  whose  destination 
was  home,  or  work  in  shops,  he  thought  it  almost  useless. 

I  saw  six  girls  only,  who  were  taking  the  second  year  s  course, 
which  consisted  of  much  the  same  subjects  taken  on  to  a  higher 
stage,  and  hardly  any  were  likely  to  stay  to  the  end  of  the  school 
year  ;  a  girl  of  15^  was  the  oldest  present. 

They  were  altogether  a  neat  and  well-dressed  set,  and  I  found 
on  inquiry  that  few  belonged  to  the  class  which,  in  more  southern 
counties^  would  send  their  daughters  to  elementary  schools.  The 
parents  of  these  children  were  thriving  tradespeople,  managers  in 
factories,  head  artisans,  small  manufacturers,  and  professional 
men.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  far  this  was  due  to  the  small 
provision  for  Secondary  Education  in  Oldham,  and  how  far  to  a 
real  preference  for  the  South  Kensington  kind  of  education. 
Doubtless  its  cheapness  was  an  important  factor  in  the  matter, 


*  Since  I  vitited  Oldham,  the  15  hours  hare  been  altered  to  18  hj  the  Scienoe 
and  Art  Department. 
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the  charge  beio^  6d.  a  week  for  ratepajers,  and  9d.  for  those  who 
did  not  pay  Oldham  rates. 

The  religious  instruction  is  not  satisfactory  under  this  board. 
It  used  to  consist  of  reading  a  portion  of  the  Bible  daily,  without 
note  or  comment.  The  present  board  has  introduced  explanation 
and  instruction  of  an  undogmatic  character,  with  the  result  that 
one  third  of  the  children  are  withdrawn  from  it  by  their  parents, 
and  spend  the  time  in  working  at  some  secular  subject,  which  is 
usually  arithmetic.  Both  the  school  board  clerk  and  headmaster 
felt  sure  that  this  was  due  to  political  rather  than  theological 
causes.  The  question  of  religious  instruction  has  for  many 
years  been  a  vexed  one  on  the  board ;  the  present  board  has  a 
strong  minority^  who  voted  against  its  introduction,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  old  state  of  things  will  be  returned  to  after  the 
next  election. 

This  is  the  only  place  in  which  I  found  the  exemption  clause 
used  to  any  appreciable  extent 

Oldham  has  had  science  and  art  classes  since  1864.  Now  the 
technical  committee  of  the  borough  county  council  has  organised 
a  regular  cycle  of  classes,  and  spends  nearly  all  the  money  at  its 
disposal  on  keeping  them  up^  and  an  additional  building  will  shortly 
be  opened  for  technologicaJ  work  in  Ashcroft  Street.  Science 
subjects  of  all  kinds  are  well  taught  in  these  classes,  and  art  also, 
but  to  a  less  extent  There  is  a  scholarship  fund  in  connexion 
"with  this,  which  gives  sums  of  varying  amount,  tenable  at  Owens 
or  other  places  of  higher  education. 

There  are  also  scholai*ships  in  connexion  with  the  higher  grade 
board  school,  the  two  best  being  for  9/.  the  first  year  and  12/.  the 
second  year ;  the  others,  to  the  number  of  seven  or  eight  according 
to  circumstances,  being  for  9/.,  tenable  for  one  year  only ;  these  are 
open  to  boys  and  girls.  Thus,  for  the  artisan  and  lower  middle 
dass,  the  ladder  for  the  exceptionaUy  clever  children  is  perfect ;  it 
begins  in  the  poorest  elementary  schools,  and  mounts,  by  well- 
adjusted  steps,  to  Victoria  University. 

Hulme  Endowed  School. — Hitherto,  adequate  provision  for  the  Hnlme 
girls  belonging  to  a  class  above  tliose  which  attend  the  board  Schorit. 
schools  has  been  almost  entirely  wanting.     This  want  is  soon  to 
be  supplied  by  the  large  grammar  school,  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded. 

The  monev  left  by  James  Assheton,  which  formerly  supported 
a  small  boys  school,  has  been  added  to  the  large  sums  mentioned 
above,  as  having  been  voted  by  the  Hulme  Trustees.  The  scheme 
has  been  passed  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  has  lain  its  allotted 
time  on  the  table  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  is  now  in 
process  of  being  carried  out,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 

foverning  body  of  the  future  ^*  Hulme  Grammar  Schools  at 
)ldhanL"  Mr.  Travis,  the  chairman  of  this  body,  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Emmott,  one  of  the  four  lady  governors,  were  good  enough  to 
take  me  over  the  yet  unfinished  building,  and  explain  iu  different 
provisions. 
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It  Btands  well,  in  an  airy  position,  though  not  too  far  from  i\'\& 
station,  and  has  enough  ground  belonging  to  it  to  afford  two  &irlr 
large  playgrounds.  The  entrances  for  me  girls  and  boys  are  at 
separate  ends  of  the  building,  and  the  scheme  clearly  intends  that* 
the  headmaster  and  headmistress  should  be  independent,  and  each 
supreme  in  the  allotted  side. 

Nevertheless,  the  central  hall,  which  will  be  a  really  beautifuli 
one,  is  to  be  the  joint  property  of  both,  and  as  the  large  arches 
are  open,  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  corridors  leading  to 
the  respective  classrooms  of  boys  and  girls,  it  is  diiBcult  to  see 
how  anything  like  real  separation  can  be  maintained,  and  sham 
separation  is  the  least  desirable  of  arrangements ;  complete  mix- 
ture or  complete  separation  being  the  only  tenable  methods- 
Mrs.  Emmott  had  kindly  arranged  that  Mr.  Kitchener  and  I 
should  meet  her  tluree  sister-governors,  and  they  only  required  to 
have  the  difficulties  of  the  joint  assembly  room  pointed  out,  to  be 
most  anxious  to  obviate  them.* 

The  scheme  expressly  orders  that  at  least  four  women  should 
be  on  the  governing  body  of  this  school,  one  of  whom  must  be 
chosen  by  the  governors  of  the  Manchester  High  Schools  for  Gfirls. 
Had  this  body  chosen  one  of  their  own  members,  or  some  other 
lady  conversant  with  their  work,  the  new  Oldham  School  would 
have  profited  by  their  experience ;  they,  on  the  contrary,'  have 
elected  an  lOldham  lady,  wife  of  another  governor.  Therefore^ 
the  female  portion  of  the  governing  body  is  altogether  new  to  the 
work,  and  will  have  to  learn  its  own  experience. 

Besides  the  annual  income  of  500/.  for  the  girls'  school^  a 
further  sum  not  exceeding  8002.  per  annum,  may  be  assigned  by 
the  Charity  Commissioners  to  the  two  schools^  should  it  prove 
necessary  in  the  future.  The  Assheton  Trust  is  to  be  expended 
in  entrance  scholarships  for  both  boys  and  girls.  The  fees  to  be 
charged  in  this  school  are  not  yet  fixed,  considerable  margin 
being  allowed  by  the  scheme. 

BuggesHons. — Oldham  needs  but  little  to  make  its  provisions 
for  girls'  Secondary  Education  thoroughly  good;  (1.)  Some 
alteration  in  the  instruction  given  in  the  organised  science  Hchools, 
by  which  literary  subjects  may  no  longer  be  sacnficed  to  the 
earning  of  Science  and  Art  grants;  (2.)  Scholarships  from  the 
girls'  grammar  school  to  places  of  higher  education. 

Rochdale. 

This  town  had  manorial  rights  at  the  time  of  the  Doomsday 
sniTcy,  it  therefore  naturally  looks  down  on  its  upstart  neigh" 
bours.  It  is  known  as  having  led  the  van  in  the  foundation  of 
co-operative  societies  ;  but  since  the  establishment  of  the  Boch- 
dale  pioneers,  it  seems  to  have  rested  on  its  oarSb  Its  parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  borough  are  co-extensive,  and  contained 
71,458  in  1891,  but  I  found  from  a  meeting  of  Rochdale  educa- 


*  1  hear  tbat  a  morable  partition  has  been  dcyised,  which  wiU  diyide  the  lai^ 
hall  into  two  parts  when  necessary.    October  2. 
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tionalists^  kindly  invited,  by  Archdeacon  Wilson  to  meet  Mr. 
Kitchener  and  myself,  that  the  town  considers  itself  bound  to. 
provide  education  for  the  whole  parish,  which  contains  lOver 
150,000  inhabitants. 

An  energetic  school  board  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  as 
far  back  as  1885,  a  higher  grade  school  was  established,  confined 
to  children  who  had  passed  the  Fourth  Standard,  specific  subjects, 
were  taken  as  soon  as  allowed  by  the  Code,  there  was  a  large 
Seventh  Standard,  and  a  certain  number  of  children  who 
-stayed  on  for  some  montiis  after  passing  it,  in  much  the  same  way 
as  at  the  Warrington  **  People's  College."  In  spite  of  this,  the 
general  standard  of  education  has  bee:^  very  low,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed from  the  fact  that  till  three  years  ago,  no  provision  whatever 
was  made  for  girls'  Secondary  Education,  except  what  might  be 
found  in  a  few  private  schools,  which,  if  no  worse,  were  certainly 
no  better  than  the  average  of  their  kind. 

In  1890,  Rochdale  became  a  county  council  borough,  with 
about  1,250/.  per  annum  from  the  '^customs  money"  at  its 
^posal.  Since  then  the  provision  for  technical,  scientific,  and 
artistic  education  has  improved  rapidily.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
(June  1894),  there  was  a  magnificent  technical  school,  for  the 
^building  of  which  a  farthing  raie  had  been  levied,  and  a  large  art 
school,  besides  continuation  classes  in  many  subjects,  both 
^commercial  and  literary. 

The  technical  school  and  a  large  higher  grade  board  school  were 
opened  in  May  1893  by  Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson,  M.P.  In 
<M)nnexion  with  these  proceedings,  he  took  occasion  to  express  his 
'*  regret  that  your  byelaws  permit  children  to  be  employed  after 
***  passing  no  higher  standard  than  the  second."  This  is  a  truly 
astounding  fact  in  a  place  of  the  size  and  importance  of  Kochdale. 
I  believe  that  some  improvement  either  has  been  or  soon  is  to  be 
made,  by  which  the  Third  Standard  will  give  partial,  and  the 
Fourth  total,  exemption  ;  but  even  then,  compare  this  byelaw 
with  that  of  Oldham,  with  its  compulsory  Sixth  Standard,  and  its 
iope  to  make  the  Seventh  compulsory  before  long ! 

It  must  be  allowed  that  girls  of  the  lower  classes  are  now  fairly 
well  provided  for :  the  elementary  schools  are  improving,  and 
the  technical  and  all  the  other  classes  are  open  to  women  as  well 
^s  men. 

When  we  turn  to  the  question  of  Secondary  Education,  and  Secondaij 
compare  its  conditions  with  the  description  given  of  it  by  scliools. 
Mr.  Bryce  in  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  of  1 864-68,  it 
seems  hardly  to  have  altered.  He  found  an  endowed  grammar 
school  for  boys,  which  taught  40  pupils  ;  the  school  is  there,  and 
the  same  headmaster,  but  he  now  has  only  24  boys  in  it.  He  found 
a  few  private  schools ;  much  the  same  number  are  going  on  at  the 
present  time.  In  one  respect  the  educational  aspect  U  worse  now 
than  when  he  reported  on  it :  then,  the  need  for  some  good 
school  or  schools  was  patent,  but  within  the  last  decade  a  high 
school  for  girls  as  well  as  one  for  boys  has  been  started,  and  both 
•have  failed.     This   may  have  been,  as   I  was   told,  due  to  the 
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unfitnesa  of  the  teachers  appointed,  but  the  result  is  that  a  strong 
prejudice  is  left  against  high  schools  for  girls^  and  the  shareholders, 
who  have  l6st  their  money  in  starting  one  school  of  the  sort,  are 
not  likely  to  try  a  second  experiment. 

I  spent  seyeral  days  in  Rochdale,  and  tried  to  become 
acquainted  with  every  way  in  which  a  girl  could  obtain  Secondary 
Education,  either  literary  or  technical,  and  Archdeacon  Wilson's 
help  gave  me  exceptional  facilities  for  doing  this  thoroughly.  I 
found  that  no  girls  attend  the  Manchester  High  Schools.  There  is 
one  good  private  school  kept  by  two  ladies,  with  a  somewhat 
extravagant  staff  of  teachers.  The  principals  were  both  assistant 
mistresses  under  Miss  Woods  at  Clifton  High  School ;  they 
bought  the  best  private  school  in  Rochdale^  which  had  held  a 
high  reputation  for  many  years^  and  since  then  they  have 
modernised  the  methods  and  introduced  a  thoroughly  good  high 
school  system.  They  have  68  pupils — 10  of  whom  are  little  boys, 
and  there  are  6  well-qualified  assistant  mistresses,  at  the  rate  of 
1  to  every  11  pupils.  I  heard  some  of  the  lessons,  which  were 
excellent,  and  saw  tlie  time-table,  in  which  more  time  than  is 
usual  is  ffiven  to  English  literature,  and  the  girls  are  made  to 
really  enjoy  their  literature  lessons. 

The  fees  vary  from  6/.  6s.  to  15Z.  I6s.  per  annum,  which 
include  all  the  usual  subjects.  The  whole  school  is  examined  bv 
an  outside  university  graduate,  and  the  older  girls  are  prepared 
for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board  examinations.  I 
listened  to  a  very  good  Bible  lesson  ^ven  by  one  of  the  principals 
to  all  the  children  in  the  lower  school :  every  child  was  interested^ 
and  took  away  some  additional  knowledge.  The  religious  teaching 
is  undenominational)  and  the  conscience  clause  has  never  yet  been 
used. 

The  pupils  are  daughters  of  manufacturers  and  professional 
men,  with  hardly  an  exception,  but  the  headmistresses  would 
gladly  receive  children  of  the  tradesmen.  The  objection  to  the 
school  at  present  is  the  house  in  which  it  is  held.  Many  of  the 
rooms  are  barely  large  enough  to  contain  the  classes,  and  the  only 
one  large  enough  for  prayers  is  used  as  both  a  class  and  dining- 
room.  There  are  no  proper  cloak-rooms,  and  not  a  square  yard 
of  playground.  I  made  acquaintance  with  several  parents  of 
the  girls  :  all  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  teaching,  the  happiness 
and  interest  of  the  girls,  and  of  the  good  influence  of  the 
mistresses,  but  all  ended  with  lamenting  the  unfitness  of  the 
buildings,  and  the  lack  of  a  playground.  Several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  move  to  a  more  suitable  abode,  but  there  seems  to 
be  none  in  Rochdale,  and  building,  under  the  present  circumstances, 
would  be  a  venturesome  proceeaing. 

The  other  private  schools  are  very  inferior  to  this  one.  1  visited 
the  one  which  stands  second  to  it  in  general  estimation,  and  found 
it  of  the  old  *'  dame  school "  type ;  it  is  changing  hands,  and  may 
in  future  deserve  to  be  classed  as  giving  Secondary  Education 
to  its  pupils,  which  are  from  60  to  60  in  number. 
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Mr,  J.  Heape^  who  is  chairman  of  the  technical  committee^  and  ^^*"^  whoolf. 
an  influential  member  of  the  school  boards  was  good  enough  to  take 
me  oyer  all  the  educational  buildings  with  which  he  is  concerned. 
The  board  schools  are  modem,  and  well  equipped.  In  some^ 
an  elaborate  system  of  fans  is  used,  by  which  perfect  ventilation 
is  arrived  at  without  windows ;  this  is  important,  as  the  half-time 
children,  who  work  in  very  hot  mills,  easily  catch  cold.  One  of 
the  schools  has  a  large  and  beautifully  fitted  up  cooking  school, 
in  which  children  from  the  other  board  schools  and  also  from  the 
voluntary  schools  receive  lessons. 

All  the  board  schools  are  mixed,  and  in  one  of  them  the  prin- 
cipal is  a  woman  with  several  assistant  masters  under  her.  I  saw 
no  other  instance  of  this  in  Lancashire.  The  other  schools  have 
a  master  at  the  head  with  assistants  of  both  sexes  under  him,  and 
with  a  headmistress  of  the  infant  department.  The  children 
were  clean  and  well-dressed,  and  a  large  number  appeared  to  be 
above  the  class  whose  parents  need  their  services  directly  they 
have  passed  the  elementary  standards  ;  for  such  children  the  only 
provision  at  Rochdale  is  the  cheap  private  school  and  the  higher  Higher  gnd« 
grade  board  school.  This  was  moved  into  new  buildings  in  1893,  lohools. 
when  the  technical  school,  which  almost  adjoins  it,  was  opened. 
It  has  a  fine  chemical  laboratory,  with  room  for  32  students  doing 
practical  work,  a  chemical  lecture-room,  besides  ordinary  class- 
rooms. The  work  begins  with  Standard  Y.,  and  the  school  is 
under  a  principal,  Mr.  Mack.  The  whole  school  was  *^  mixed  "  till 
a  year  ago,  but  the  number  of  girls  who  stayed  on  to  do  higher 
work  after  passing  their  standards  was  so  small  that  the  school 
board  tried  the  experiment  of  separate  classes  in  the  ex-standard 
work.  The  result  so  far  has  not  been  any  increase  in  the  number 
of  girls.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  only  20  were  doing  ex-standard 
work,  though  there  were  over  60  boys.  I  had  some  talk  with  the 
girls,  and  found  that  18  of  the  20  hoped  to  become  pupil-teachers 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year's  ex-standard  course ;  the  second  year's 
course  is  practically  a  dead  letter  for  them,  only  two  or  three 
girls  have  ever  taken  it,  and  none  of  this  set  intended  to  do  so. 

This  school  differs  from  the  one  at  Oldham  and  from  nearly  all 
those  I  have  seen  in  not  being  an  ^^  Organised  Science  School " ; 
the  whole  school  is  not  put  under  South  Kensington,  and  no 
capitation  grant  is  given  on  its  pupils.  It  is  merely  an  ordinary 
school  which  takes  a  very  large  number  of  science  and  art  classes, 
which  classes  are  taught  in  the  daytime  instead  of  at  night,  as  is 
usual.  But  according  to  the  laws  of  South  Kensington,  which  alter 
not,  the  session  of  science  and  art  classes  begins  in  the  autumn  and 
ends  in  May,  and  any  science  and  art  lessons  given  out'  of  this 
magic  time  cannot  be  reckoned  towards  the  earning  of  grants, 
except  in  organised  science  schools.  The  result  is  that  two  time- 
tables are  used,  one  for  the  winter,  when  every  imaginable  grant- 
earning  subject  is  compressed  into  the  seven  available  months,  so 
that  (excluding  the  daily  20  minutes  given  to  religious  instruction) 
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the  girls  and  boys  have  half  an  hour  weekly  for  the  non-scienoe 
and  art  sabjecta^  and  that  is  aU,  out  of  24  hours  and  10  minutes  I 
May  comes,  the  examinations  are  held,  the  grants  awarded,  and 
the  summer  time-table  comes  into  use.  This  is  sensible  enough  ; 
about  9  hours  are  given  to  English  (history,  grammar,  and  litera- 
ture); 7  between  science,  arithmetic,  and  elementary  mathe- 
matics ;  3^  to  technical  subjects  (needlework  and  cooking) ;  and 
3  to  drawing,  besides  the  If  to  religious  instruction.  It  is  true 
that  a  ^^  girFs  alternative  winter*s  course  "  appears  on  the  time- 
table, but  I  was  unable  to  hear  that  this  had  ever  been  taken,  and 
as  the  whole  teaching  power  is  sure  to  be  expended  on  the  grant- 
earning  subjects,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  ever  could  be.  The 
second  year's  course  is  much  the  same,  as  good  for  five  months 
and  as  bad  for  seven  months,  as  the  other,  but  as  no  girl  appears 
to  have  ever  stayed  to  its  termination,  it  did  not  seem  worth 
while  to  spend  time  in  studying  it. 

My  visit  took  place  in  June,  when  the  school  was  working 
imder  the  summer  time-table,  and  I  found  it  was  proposed  to  try 
the  experiment  of  preparing  the  girls  for  the  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors easiest  examination,  as  this  would  not  only  be  an  incentive 
to  the  summer's  work,  but,  if  successfully  passed,  the  certificate 
would  be  a  useful  possession  for  intending  pupil-teachers. 

The  religious  instruction  is  in  accordance  with  the  Cowper- 
Temple  compromise,  and  the  parents  of  the  children  appear 
satisfied,  as  the  exemption  clause  is  but  rarely  used.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  too  much  was  left  to  the  teachers  in  this  matter,  and 
that  a  regular  system  of  religious  instruction  for  the  pupil-teachers 
was  badly  needed.  At  present  the  board  is  not  responsible  for 
either  instructing  or  examining  them,  and  yet,  if  they  eventusJly 
work  under  it  as  teachers,  it  will  expect  them  to  conduct  the  Bible 
lessons.  Those  members  of  the  school  board  who  I  met  were 
evidently  anxious  that  the  religious  teaching  should  be  both  good 
and  interesting.  They  recognised  the  need  of  instruction  for  the 
pupil-teachers  and  seemed  disposed  to  take  steps  to  meet  it. 

The  net  result  of  my  inquiries  was  that  in  Rochdale,  with  its 
70,000  in  the  borough  and  its  150,000  in  the  parish,  the  number 
of  girls  actually  receiving  Secondary  Education  consisted  of  58  at 
private  schools  and  20  under  the  school  board,  which  gives  a  total 
of78l 

I  was  unable  to  estimate  the  number  sent  to  boarding  schools 
at  a  distance,  but  was  told  that  it  was  smalL  In  counting  those 
attending  private  schools,  I  did  not  reckon  the  children  who 
leave,  having  finished  their  education,  under  14  years  of  age. 

Suggestions, — The  most  pressing  need  is  for  some  alteration  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  higher  grade  board  school ;  it  is  proposed 
to  make  it  an  *^  Organised  Science  School'' ;  this  would  be  some- 
what better  than  the  present  sy8tem,with  its  unequal  halves  of 
disconnected  work^  but  no  plan  which  obliges  the  school  to 
support  itself  by  grants,  and  does  not  recognise  humanitarian 
subjects^  can  be  satisfactory. 
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For  the  upper  classes,  improved  educational  opportunities  are 
^Iso  badly  wanted,  but  it  is  not  bo  easy  to  see  bow  they  would  best 
be  given.  Probably  any  organisation  would  find  it  wise  to  adopt 
the  one  good  private  school  which  exists,  to  help  it  into  suitable 
buildings,  and  found  scholarships  from  the  elementary  schools  to 
it,  and  from  it,  to  places  of  higher  education. 

Technical  (or  rather  practical)  instruction  for  the  same  classes 
would  still  be  wanted,  as  evening  classes,  however  good  in  kind, 
are  impossible  for  girls  who  are  attending  school  in  the  daytime. 
It  might  be  possible  to  establish  a  ^*  technical  side  "  to.  the  future 
secondary  school,  but  it  would  probably  answer  better  to  organise 
day  classes  in  the  necessary  subjects,  to  be  held  in  the  new 
technical  building,  given  *  by  its  teachers,  and  attended  by  pupils 
horn  any  schools  in  the  town,  at  a  low  fee. 


JBoltOTK 

This  is  a  county  council  borough,  10^  miles  from  Manchester, 
with  a  population  numbering  115,000  in  its  municipal  borough 
in  1891. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  place  to  visit,  from  an  educational  point  Elementary 
of  view.     Its  first  school  board  was  elected  in  1870 ;  this  for^  echoolB. 
wardness  in  valuing  good  schools  is  rewarded  by  a  considerable 
proportion  of  its  inhabitants  being  now  in  the  second  generation  of 
sound  learning,  and  of  high  average  attainment,  and  with  the  further 
result  that  the  standard  of  exemption  in  its  elementary  schools  is 
the  Seventh.     This  is  unique  among  the  places  I  have  visited  in  . 
Lancashire,  and  very  rare  if  the  whole  of  England  be  taken  as  the 
field  of  comparison.     The  fact  of  having  a  large  Seventh  Standard 
in  every  elementary  school  in  the  town,  must  do  much  to  raise 
still  higher  the  average  of  education. 

The  provision  for  elementary  scholars  is  30,180  altogether  : 
12,419  m  board,  17,761  in  voluntary  schools.  In  1893  the  total 
number  on  the  rolls  of  all  the  schools  was  25,550 ;  11,768  in 
board,  and  13,782  in  the  voluntary  schools,  while  the  average 
attendance  for  the  year  was  8,671  in  board,  10,252  in  voluntary 
schools,  making  a  total  of  18,923,  or,  speaking  roughly,  16  per 
cent.  This  is  a  large  proportion,  seeing  that  elementary  children 
only  are  under  consideration. 

One  higher  grade  board  school  was  established  as  far  back  as  Higher  grade 
1881,  when  it  must  have  been  almost  the  only  specimen  of  its  ^^^^o^^s- 
kind  ;  in  1888  it  was  moved  to  its  present  spacious  premises. 

It  is  a  mixed  school,  beginning  with  Standard  Y.,  there  are 
313  children  in  the  standards,  and  190  in  the  organised  science 
school,  65  of  whom  are  girls.  Mr.  Thornton,  the  headmaster, 
made  the  usual  complaint  of  the  amount  of  time  given  to 
chemistry  and  kindred  subjects,  and  said  he  was  one  of  the  masters 
who  took  a  petition  to  the  Minister  of  Education  begging  for 
some  recognition  of  humanitarian  subjects,  and  was  told,  in  reply, 
that  he  was  free  to  use,  all  except  15  hours  per  week^  as  he  chose 
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This  18  practically  impossible,  if  a  school  has  to  pay  its  way  ; 
3^  hours  out  of  23  (not  counting  reli^ous  instructioxi)  are  given 
to  literary  subjects  in  the  first  year  s  course  in  this  school,  and 
three  in  the  second  year.  I  thought  the  teaching  very  good, 
and  the  girls  looked  so  bright  and  interested  that  it  was 
clear  they  were  using  their  minds,  though  not  on  the  most  useful 
subjects/  About  hfdf  of  the  65  will  be  elementary  teachers,  and 
if  they  serve  their  pupil-teacher  apprenticeship  in  board  schools 
will  be  allowed  to  take  second  or  third  year's  papers,  according  to 
their  age  and  attainments ;  this  is  equivalent  to  excusing  them 
two  or  three  years  of  their  apprenticeship.  The  rest  of  the 
girls,  whose  destination  is  living  at  home  or  working  in  shops, 
will  have  every  facility  for  continuing  their  education,  even  in 
the  scientific  subjects  in  which  they  spend  most  of  their  time  in 
the  higher  grade  board  school,  as  Bolton  possesses  continuation 
schools,  evening  schools,  and  evening  classes  of  every  possible 
description,  including  technical  and  manual  work  as  well  as 
science,  art,  and  literature.  For  the  average  girl,  whether  she 
does  or  does  not  attend  the  higher  grade  school,  there  is  much 
inducement  to  continue  some  sort  of  head  or  hand  work  after 
she  leaves  school.  For  the  clever  ^1  there  is  an  elaborate 
scheme  of  scholarships.  All  the  ordinary  board  schools  become 
free  this  year,  but  fees  will  still  be  paid  in  the  two  higher  grade 
schools.*  One  hundred  school  board  scholarships  for  giris  or 
boys  between  11  and  13  are  open  to  the  elementary  schools  in 
Bolton  ;  these  all  enable  the  holder  to  attend  the  school  selected, 
iree  of  charge  for  tuition  or  books  ;  they  do  not  appear  to  CQver 
the  expenses  of  the  real  secondary  schools,  but  serve  lai^ely  as 
entrance  scholarships  into  the  higher  grade  and  organised  science 
schools. 

There  are  also  10  ''  Thomssson  *'  scholarships  of  51.  each ;  3il  is 
paid  to  the  parents  and  2Z.  to  the  school ;  and  10  more  Thomas- 
son  science  and  art  scholarships  of  9?.  for  one  year. 

There  are  also  Thomasson  exhibitions  into  higher  schools,  four 
of  which  are  awarded  annually,  and  tenable  for  three  years,  value 
27/.  per  annum,  divided  as  follows : — School  fee  not  exceeding  1 52, 
school  books  2/.,  parent  for  maintenance  10/. ;  the  railway  &re  is 
added  if  the  holder  attends  the  Manchester  High  School.  This 
year  three  were  gained  by  boys,  one  by  a  girl,  all  pupils  in  the 
Clarence  Street  Organised  Science  School  The  Hutton  scholar- 
ships (two  annually  ofiiered  to  girls) are  worth  16/.  for  three  years; 
this  year  one  successful  candidate  has  chosen  the  Bolton  High 
School,  the  other  the  Church  Institute. 

«eondar7  The  Church  Institute. — This  school  was  eslabliehed  in  1846, 

tshools.  and  has  filled  a  double  use  ever  since — (1.)  It  has  given  a  good 

and  inexpensive  education  to  girls  whose  parents  would  not  send 
them  to  the  elementary  schools,  and  could  not  afford  to  send  (hem 
to  expensive  private  schools ;  (2.)  It  has  held  evening  classes 
in  commercial,  literary,  and  technical  subjects,  as  well  as  science 

*  A  second,  much  smaller  higher  grade  school,  is  worked  under  the  school  board. 
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and  art  classes,  under  South  Kensington,  it  also  proyided  a  library 
and  reading  room  at  a  time  when  these  luxuries  were  less  common 
than  they  have  since  become,  and  when  Bolton  would  have  been 
without  them^  but  for  its  aid. 

Apparently,  girls  have  always  been  much  considered  by  the 
Church  Institute  Committee,  as  besides  being  admitted  to  the 
general  classes,  special  ones  in  practical  subjects  have  been 
organised  for  them.  Much  of  the  general  high  standard  of  educa- 
tion in  Bolton  is  due  to  the  work  of  this  admirable  institution 
in  the  past^  but  now  it  leads  to  a  certain  amount  of  OTerlapping,  as 
the  same  kind  of  classes  are  going  on  in  the  technical  and  manual 
training  school  which  is  under  the  technical  committee  of  the 
borou^ch  county  council.  A  further  prooF  of  enlightenment  is  given 
by  this  haying  been  recognised  by  the  authorities,  and  the 
management  of  the  classes  is  given  over  to  the  technical  com- 
mittee, who  intend  to  utilise  the  Church  Institute  buildings  and 
teachers,  but  will  fit  the  classes  into  their  wider  curriculum. 
The  technical  school  appears  excellent  for  the  teaching  of  all 
sorts  of  trades,  bleaching  cotton,  electrical  engineering,  plumbing, 
&c,  and  gives  great  advantages  to  boys,  as  is  thankfully  allowed 
by  the  manufacturers,  but  there  seem  to  be  no  classes  (except 
those  mentioned  above  as  founded  by  the  Church  Institute) 
suitable  for  girls. 

The  two  day  schools  being  still  needed,  continue  to  be  carried 
on  by  the  Church  Institute. 

Keligious  teaching  in  accordance  with  the  Church  of  England 
is  part  of  the  regular  instruction,  and  no  conscience  clause  exists. 
For  the  rest,  the  education  is  sound  and  the  curriculum  a  practical 
one ;  attention  is  given  to  the  accomplishment  and  to  languages  on 
the  same  lines  as  in  high  schools,  but  more  time  than  is  common 
is  given  to  English  and  the  practical  side ;  the  course  is  made  to 
fit  with  the  Oxford  Local  examinations,  for  which  a  large  proportion 
are  sent  in  and  with  good  results.  Some  of  the  older  girls  also  go 
in  for  the  university  examinations  for  women.  The  buildings  are 
adequate,  though  less  attractive  than  the  more  modem  ones.  The 
headmistress  holds  a  first  class  Cambridge  higher  local  honours  cer- 
tificate with  four  stars ;  she  has  been  in  charge  of  the  school  for  11 
years.,  and  has  five  assistant  mistresses  under  her.  The  boys'  school  is 
under  the  same  roof  but  quite  separate,  its  headmaster  is  nominally 
principal  of  the  whole  institute, including  the  girls'  school,  but  he  and 
the  headmistress  work  together  harmoniously,  and  the  connexion 
between  the  two  schools  is  used  to  lessen  the  expenses  of  the 
girls'  school,  as  the  masters  provide  the  chemical  and  mathematical 
teaching  for  the  older  girls.  The  fees  are  low,  from  4^  to  9 
guineas  per  annum,  and  the  numbers  have  never  been  much 
above  100,  so  the  school  is  not  self-supporting,  nor  are  the  sub- 
scriptions 8u£5icient  to  make  up  the  aeficit.  It  certainly  fills  a 
real  need  in  Bolton,  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  a  grant 
might  be  made  to  it  by  the  technical  committee.  This  would 
not  be  possible  unless  a  clause  were  introduced  into  the  rules 
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allowiBg  exemption  from  religious  instruction  at  the  desire  of 
the  parents. 

Toe  headmistress  said  that  she  suffered  but  Jittle  from  coovrx 
petition  with  the  higher  grade  board  schools,  scholarships  from 
which  are  tenable  in  her  school  .  Her  pupils  are  drawn  partly 
from  the  ranks  of  professional  men,  particularly  from  the  clergy^ 
and  partly  from  the  tradesmen  of  the  town.  Many  of  the  girls 
are  preparing  to  teach  in  the  future ;  some  hope  to  be  mistresses 
in  secondary  schools,  others  to  be  priyate  governesses,  while  others 
leave  early  to  become  pupil  teacners  in  elementary  schools,  but 
these  are  chiefly  girls  who  have  gone  to  the  institute  with  scholar- 
ships from  these  nchoola. 

The  Bolton  High  School. — ThjB  is  a  more  formidable  rival  to 
the  Church  Institute  than  the  higher  grade  board  school,  but  it 
IS  more  expensive,  is  in  a  different  part  of  the  town,  and  is  unde- 
nominational^ so  there  certainly  appears  to  be  room  for  both 
schools. 

It  was  founded  in  1877,  became  proprietary  (with  limited 
liability)  in  1891.  The  present  headmistress  has  but  lately  come, 
the  school  is  steadily  rising  under  her,  and  has  now  97  girls,  its 
highest  number.  She  is  a  B.A.  of  London,  a  Newnham  student^ 
and  holds  a  mathematical  tripos  certificate ;  she  also  seems  well 
acquainted  with  the  newest  and  most  approved  methods  of 
teaching. 

The  fees  are  from  6/.  6s.  in  the  kindergarten  to  15/.  15s.  for 
girls  entering  the  school  after  15,  and  there  are  a  good  many 
expensive  extras  in  the  way  of  accompHshments,  but  languages  are 
included  in  the  regular  curriculum.  The  school  is  inspected  and 
examined  annually  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  schools  examina- 
tion board,  but  individual  girls  are  not  sent  in  for  examinations. 
The  staff  is  good,  having  one  mistress  with  a  classical  tripos  certifi- 
cate, Cambridge ;  another  with  honours  in  natural  science,  Oxford^ 
and  three  others  with  various  qualifications.  The  kindergarten  is 
excellent,  and  there  is  some  attempt  to  give  technical  instruction 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  school,  but  it  stops  at  the  top  of  the  third 
form.  Modelling,  brush  paintmg,  &c.  go  on  in  Form  I.  with 
surprisin^z  results  in  the  modellingf ;  I  saw  some  really  pretty  clay 
flowers ;  in  Form  II.  there  is  basket-makin/i(  and  needlework ;  in 
Form  III.  basket-making  may  go  on,  but  boohbinding  and  needle- 
work are  compulsory.  The  bookbinding  is  rough  and  no  money 
is  wasted  on  it,  but  I  saw  a  number  of  school  and  story  books 
which  had  been  in  pieces  and  made  tidy  and  serviceable.  The 
headmistress  would  like  practical  work  for  the  older  girls  also,  but 
thinks  it  would  be  best  managed  by  a  class  of  her  pupils  attending- 
the  technical  school  for  a  special  subject,  and  would  prefer  the 
lesson  being  confined  to  her  own  girls.  Needlework  is  optional 
after  Form  III.,  and,  though  encouraged,  and  under  the  liondon 
Association,  only  15  girls  do  it»  The  headmistress  would  like 
this  to  be  well  taught  at  school,  and  supplemented  by  dressmaking 
instruction  for  the  older  girls.  She  is  trying  to  introduce  practical 
mechanics  of  an  elementary  character  for  the  younger  girls,  and 
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greatly  prefers  it  as  an  educational  training  to  chemistry.  There 
are  four  girls  from  elementary  schools  here>  two  being  Huttoa 
scholars  and  one  a  Thomasson ;  she  finds  these  (who  are  presumably 
dever)  easy  to  fit  in ;  their  arithmetic  is  always  good  and  some- 
times their  algebra,  and  this  gives  them  time  to  pick  up  other 
subject)!.  This  school  is  very  good  as  a  step  in  the  ladder  for 
'  elementary  giris  who  are  hoping  to  get  to  one  of  the  old  universi- 
ties, but  for  the  less  ambitious  ones,  the  Church  Institute  is  better. 
There  are  daily  prayers  and  Bible  instruction,  without  dogma, 
and  exemption  may  be  claimed  by  any  parent. 

The  buildings  are  good,  in  the  airy  *'  Park  "  part  of  Bolton, 
and  stand  in  fair  sized  grounds. 

Private  schools  complain  greatly  of  this  school,  which  they  say 
has  injured  them  far  more  than  tiie  higher  grade  board  or  insti- 
tute schools;  they  seem  to  have  considered  this  '' residential " 
part  of  the  town  as  belonging  to  them,  and  the  opening  of  the  high 
school  as  a  poaching  on  their  manor. 

I  visited  one  school  where  the  rooms,  appliances,  and  curriculum 
were  all  good,  and  where  the  principal  had  herself  gained  a 
higher  local  certificate  and  had  good  assistants.  It  was  rather 
expensive,  15/.  15^.  for  the  older  girls,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
it  had  dwindled  from  40  to  10,  but  as  the  10  were  of  different 
ages,. two  assistant  teachers  were  still  needed.  It  was  melancholy 
.  to  see  the  empty  rooms.  The  Principal  said  that  her  misfortuiies 
were  not  wholly  due  to  the  placing  of  the  high  school  close  to  her, 
as  she  had  had  an  unlucky  disa^eement  with  a  parent  of  one  of  her 
girls  at  just  the  same  time.  I^riyate  schools  of  this  kind  would 
be  greatly  helped  by  almost  any  Begistration  Bill,  which  would 
weed  out  the  most  inefficient  of  their  rivals ;  but  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties,  viz.,  the  over  indulgence  and  folly  of  parents,  of 
which  several  schoolmistresses  complained,  would  be  affected  by 
no  Government  Bill. 

At  this  moment,  when  so  much  is  being  written  and  said  of  the 
desirability  of  some  local  education  authority,  which  shall,  as  far 
as  possible,  gather  together  all  kinds  of  education,  and  administer 
them  with  the  minimum  amount  of  overlapping  or  undesirable 
rivalry,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  Bolton  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  model  which  has,  to  a  great  extent,  performed  this  co- 
ordination for  itself.  (I  am  of  course  only  speaking  from  the  point 
of  view  of  girls'  education.")  In  elementary  education  less  than 
half  is  under  the  school  board,  there  being  a  large  number 
of  voluntary  schools,  Church  of  England,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Wesleyau.  Two  of  the  board  schools  are  higher  grade,  and  one 
of  them  has  a  large  ex-standard  top,  which  certainly  trenches  on 
Secondary  Education.  In  Secondary  Education  proper  are  two 
large  girls'  schools  (one  of  which  is  denominational),  and  there  are 
evening  classes,  continuation  schools,  &c.,  under  two  separate 
authorities.  Besides  this  there  is  a  rich  technical  school  with  day 
''  as  well  as  evening  classes.  Surely  there  are  elements  of  discord 
here,  and  yet  all  works  harmoniously,  and  the  only  place  for  girls' 
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education  which  does  not  appear  to  be  taken  in,  and  worked  as 
part  of  the  scheme,  is  the  girls'  high  school 

There  are  probably  reasons  for  this  harmony  which  I  failed  to 
discover,  but  the  apparent  reason  is  the  tact  and  energy  of  one 
man.  At  the  Church  Institute  School,  when  I  asked  about  injury 
from  the  higher  grade  board  schools,  the  reply  was  that  it  was 
"  far  less  than  might  be  expected,  as  the  chairman  knew  when  a 
"  girl  would  do  better  in  the  institute,  and  would  help  her  to 
'^  come."  It  was  the  chairman  of  the  school  board  who  had 
arranged  the  transfer  of  the  Church  Institute  classes  to  the 
technical,  and  it  was  he  who  had  planned  that  the  board  and 
voluntary  Church  school  pupil-teachers  should  receive  religious 
instruction  together,  with  a  separate  class  for  the  Church  pupil- 
teachers  in  Prayer  Book  and  catechism.  This  last  struck  me  as  his 
greatest  feat.  He  is  a  clergyman  who  was  for  a  long  time  the 
principal  of  the  Church  Institute  :  he  is  now  vicar  of  one  of  the 
Solton  churches,  with  a  large  voluntary  school  of  his  own.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  school  board,  on  the  committee  of  the  Church 
Institute,  and  also  works  with  the  town  council  technical 
instruction  committee  as  a  member  of  their  school  management 
and  science  and  art  sub-committee.  He  thus  has  his  finger  in 
almost  every  bit  of  educational  work,  and  seems  able  to  induce 
each  part  to  work  together  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

SuggettUms, — An  educational  authority,  if  such  existed,  might 
ut  the  finishing  touch  to  the  present  satisfactory  state  of  ai&lrs 
J  providing  more  scholarships  for  girls,  (1)  to  enable  intend- 
ing pupil-teachers  to  have  the  great  benefit  oF  from  two  to 
three  years  in  a  secondary  school ;  and  (2)  to  help  clever  girls' 
educated  in  the  secondary  schools  to  some  place  of  higher 
education  when  their  school  days  cease. 

Besides  tliis,  some  scheme  for  the  ''practical"  education  of 
girls  attending  secondary  schools  is  needed,  either  in  the  shape  of 
grants  to  enable  the  existing  schools  to  establish  'technical 
side:*,*'  or  in  having  suitable  and  inexpensive  day  classes  in  the 
technical  school 

At  the  same  time  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  educational 
authority,  which  combined  external  with  local  elements,  would, 
work  as  well  as  the  self-government  which  at  present  exists  : 
certainly  the  self-denying  ordinance  which  made  the  Seventh 
Stand&rd  compulsory  would  only  have  been  endured  as  self- 
inflicted. 

Manchester, 

'1  his  great  city,  with  its  population  of  more  than  half  a  million^ 
would,  in  any  part  of  England  except  the  county  palatine  of 
Lancaster,  rank  as  the  '^  chief  town  ;  in  Lancashire  it  divides 
the  honours  with  Liverpool.  The  difference  between  the  rival 
cities  is  most  curious ;  it  is  unmistakeable  and  generally  recog- 
nised, but  difficult  to  describe,  and  impossible  to  explain.  The 
reason  always  given  is,  that  Manchester  is  a  manufacturing  place) 
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while  Liverpool  is  the  great  centre  ot  shipping  merchandise,  but 
this  appears  a  superficial  explanauion. 

Manchester  is  undonbtedly  in  the  van  in  nearly  all  sorts  of 
educational  enterprise ;  for  instance,  Owens  College  was  founded 
in  1851,  and  incorporated  in  1871,  while  Liverpool  possessed  no 
university  college  till  1881,  and  did  not  get  into  permanent 
buildings  till  189]  ;  by  this  means  it  profited  by  Manchester's 
experience,  and  avoided  the  mistakes  which  attend  every  fresh 
departure. 

Bj  its  energy  and  push,  Manchester  has  undoubtedly  won  for 
itself  the  position  of  the  educatitmal  metropolis^  of  Lancashire. 
Students  attend  Owens  College  from  long  distances,  and  the 
influence  of  this  college,  and  of  the  Manchester  schools,  was  per- 
ceptible in  many  places  beyond  the  radius  to  which  one  would 
have  expected  it  to  extend. 

Owens  College  is  above  the  institutions  which  it  was  my  duty 
to  visit,  being  among  those  ^*  places  of  higher  education  "  to  which 
students  are  sometimes  helped  after  their  school  career  is  finished. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  subject  of  girls'  educa- 
tion in  Manchester  without  feeling  the  effect,  right  through  it,  of 
the  generous  attitude  towards  women  of  the  highest  teaching  in- 
stitution in  the  place.  I  was  present  on  the  degree  day,  and  saw 
the  students  go  up  in  cap  and  gown,  irrespective  of  whether  they 
happened  to  be  men  or  women,  and  I  seemed  to  be  the  only  per- 
son in  the  hall  to  whom  it  was  a  surprising  sight.  The  rest  of 
the  audience  appeared  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  <)ourse,  and  cheered 
aU  those  who  had  won  special  distinctions,  with  equal  heartiness, 
I  afterwards  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  number  of  Owens 
students,  past  and  present^  belonging  to  the  women's  department, 
at  their  annual  degree  luncheon,  to  which  they  were  good  enough 
to  invite  me  ;  and  the  talk  about  their  work,  and  the  comparing 
of  notes  among  old  friends  as  to  what  they  had  done  since  they 
last  met,  gave  me  an  impression  of  the  wide  spreading  usefulness 
of  Owens  College,  through  all  grades  of  women's  education. 

The  Day  Training  College  for  elementary  female  teachers, 
lately  established,  will  be  of  special  value  in  view  of  the  increasing 
demand  for  highly  educated  teachers  'in  the  organised  science 
schools.  Specialists  in  difiPerent  subjects  are  employed  in  these. 
Boys  and  gurls  are  taught  together,  often  entirely  by  men,  and  I 
was  told  by  the  headmaster  of  one  of  the  best  1  visited,  that  he 
was  very  anxious  to  get  one  or  two  women  teachers  on  the  staff, 
and  that,  as  teaching  a  special  subject,  they  would  be  paid  the 
same  as  the  men  ;  but,  hitherto,  he  had  been  unable  to  find  any 
women  properly  qualified.  This  is  exactly  the  need  which  the 
day  training  college  at  Owens  is  now  working  to  supply.  This 
is  but  one  among  the  many  educational  experiments  which  are 
being  tried,  and  which  make  Manchester  an  exceptionally  interest- 
ing place  to  visit,  while  the  fact  of  caring  about  such  things  is 
enough  to  ensure  a  liberal  share  of  its  proverbial  hospitality.  I 
know  no  place  in  which  a  woman  teacher  would  be  equally  sure 
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of  being  treated  on  the  same  footing  ae  a  man  engaged  in  the  like- 
work. 

gkoondar  GirW  High  Schools.— The   Report  of  the    1864-68   Schools 

'**^*  Inquiry  Commission,  with  its  urgent  recommendations  of  good 

day  schools  for  girls,  had  not  long  been  issued^  when  the  wealthy 
and  energetic  Manchester  citizens  set  to  work^  formed  a  limited 
liability  company,  and  opened  their  first  high  school  in  1874. 
In  1884  this  sdiool  was  endowed  by  the  Hulme  Trust,  and 
moved  into  its  present  buildings  in  Dover  Street.  It  is  much 
the  finest  girls'  school  I  have  seen  in  Lancashire  or  elsewhere ; 
the  assembly  room,  when  filled  by  over  400  girls,  is  an  imposing 
sight;  the  laboratories  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the 
museum  and  library  are  probably  unique,  as  provided  for  the 
use  of  girls. 

It  must  be  allowed  that,  in  building  this,  the  zeal  of  the 
governors  outran  their  discretion.  They  have  a  school  of  which 
any  city  might  be  proud^  large  enough  to  hold  600  girls ;  in  1884, 
the  numbers  actuaUy  reached  560,  and  then  began  to  decline ;  it 
soon  became  clear  that  people  would  not  send  their  daughters 
right  across  Manchester  in  all  weathers.  To  meet  this,  a  pre- 
paratory school  for  young  girls  was  opened  at  Pendleton  in  1885  ; 
it  was  under  the  Dover  Street  headmistress,  and  its  pupils  were  to- 
pass  on  to  this  school  at  a  certain  age,  when,  presumably,  the 
distance  would  be  a  less  serious  objection ;  but  when  they  had 
reached  this  age,  their  parents  still  objected  to  the  distance,  andf 
finally  stated  that  if  they  might  not  keep  them  at  the  Pendleton 
School,  they  should  choose  a  suitable  private  school  in  the 
neighbourhood,  rather  than  allow  them  to  face  the  difficulties  of 
the  daily  journey.  Accordingly,  the  governors  of  the  Manchester 
High  School  agreed  to  have  a  second  school,  and  in  1888,  the- 
preparatory  school  was  made  an  independent  high  school,  similar 
to  ttie  parent  one  in  Dover  Street,  and  with  an  equal  share  in  the 
benefits  of  the  foundation.  Its  present  numbers  are  136,  and  it 
is  not  expected  that  they  will  ever  exceed  this  to  any  large  extent. 
These  two  schools  worked  on  quietly  for  a  year  or  two ;  and 
then  Higher  Broughton,  which  is  outside  Manchester  proper,  and 
in  the  Salford  Borough,  also  demanded  accommodation  nearer  at 
band.  It  had  for  years  sent  a  large  contingent  to  the  school,  so 
its  request  could  not  be  disregarded;  and,  in  1892,  a  third  school 
was  opened  there,  under  the  name  of  the  North  Manchester  High 
School  for  Girls.  The  demand  of  the  Higher  Broughtonites  was- 
certainly  not  unreasonable.  I  made  two  expeditions  to  the 
new  school  from  near  the  Dover  Street  High  School ;  the  first 
time  I  went  by  tram,  had  to  change  and  wait  for  the  second  car,, 
and  spent  three-quarters  of  an  hour  en  route ;  the  second  time 
I  took  a  cab,  which  cost  half  a  crown. 

This  school  has  113  pupils,  so  the  three  schools  educate  653 
girls,  less  than  100  more  than  were  at  one  time  taught  in  the 
Dover  Street  School,  and  at  a  greatly  increased  cost  The  trust 
was  formerly  quite  rich  and  able  to  afford  luxuries  of  many  kinda 
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to  the  parent  school^  but  now   its-  resources  are  strained  to  the 
utmost,  and  every  expense  not  absolutely  necessary  is  avoided. 

The  same  governing  body  rules  over  the  three  schools,  but  the 
one  last  opened  does  not  share  the  scholarship  and  exhibition 
privileges  of  the  other  two. 

The  endowment  given  from  the  Hulme  Trust  consists  of  1 5,000/., 
which  was  spent  on  building,  and  on  a  yearly  income  of  1,000/., 
640/.  of  which  is  spent  in  scholarships  and  exhibitions. 

The  fees  of  the  three  schools  are  the  same,  viz.,  9/.  9^.  per 
annum  for  girls  under  10  years  of  age;  12/.  128.  for  girls  over  10, 
and  15/.  155.  for  girls  over  14  at  the  time  of  their  entrance.  The 
Dover  Street  School  has  done  well  from  its  first  establishment, 
20  years  ago,  and  will  compare  favourably  with  any  high  school 
in  the  country  for  its  steady  work  and  large  proportion  of  suc- 
cesses. Half  its  pupils  come  from  outside  the  borough  of 
Manchester,  many  of  these  are  from  the  suburbs,  but  some  from 
long  distances — as  Bolton  and  other  towns.  It  receives  25  per 
cent,  of  its  girls  direct  from  the  elementally  schools,  while  the 
Pendleton  and  North  Manchester  schools  have  only  5  per  cent, 
from  this  source.  This  difference  appears  chiefly  due  to  the 
situation  of  the  three  schoolti. 

Miss  Day,  headmistress  of  the  parent  school,  has  little  difficulty 
in  fitting  in  the  girls  from  elementary  schools  to  their  new  work  ; 
this  is  partly  because  the  numbers  are  large  enough  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  have  special  arrangements  for  them.  She,  as  well  as 
the  two  sister  headmistresses,  says  that  their  arithmetic  is  good,  but 
they  have  not  begun  either  history  or  French,  and  they  need  every 
incentive  that  can  be  given  in  the  shape  of  object  lessons  to  induce 
them  to  use  their  intelligence.  They  come  nt  all  ages ;  a  good 
many  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  manage  a  daily  journey  ; 
others  after  they  have  passed  through  the  standards — these  are  on 
all  hands  said  to  be  the  difficult  girls  to  deal  with.  A  really  clever 
girl  of  13  may  right  herself  and  fit  into  the  different  curriculum 
without  great  trouble,  but  the  "  average "  girl  must  be  placed 
lower  than  is  natural  for  her  age,  and  is  bewildered  by  the  many 
subjects  which  are  new  to  her.  If,  added  to  this,  she  only  comes 
for  '*  a  twelvemonth's  finishing,"  her  career  in  a  secondary  school 
is  not  likely  to  be  satisfactory  to  herself  or  her  teachers.  The 
few  elementary  girls  who  attend  the  Pendleton  High  School  are 
mostly  of  this  sort,  but  the  headmistress  says  even  of  them  that 
*^  they  improve  so  mucli  in  their  year  that  it  is  sad  to  part  with 
*'  them  at  the  end  of  it" 

It  seems  that  the  higher  grade  board  schools  affect  the  girls' 
high  schools  in  two  ways :  (I)  in  lessening  the  numbers;  formerly 
any  girl  attending  an  elementary  school  whose  parents  did  not 
wish  her  to  finish  her  education  with  her  standards  had  only  two 
alternatives — ^the  cheap  private  adventure  school  or  the  high 
school,  and  many  parents  had  the  good  sense  to  choose  the  latter ; 
these  girls,  as  I  have  said,  were  not  the  most  satisfactory  pupils, 
but  they  swelled  the  numbers ;  (2)  in  altering  the  quality  of  the 
girls  who  go  from  the  elementary  to  the  high  schools^  and  this  is 
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a  far  more  serious  matter.  Before  the  higher  grade  schools  were 
established  there  was  keen  competition  among  the  elementary 
schools  as  to  their  girls  winning  scholarships  at  the  high  school^  and 
clever  girls  were  picked  out  young  and  sent  in  for  them.  iVbzo 
the  desire  is  to  keep  all  the  clever  girls  for  the  organised  science 
schools*,  where  they  are  not  only  a  credit  to  the  school,  but  also  a 
direct  pecuniary  advantage  in  the  shape  of  science  and  art  grants^ 
The  stupid  girls,  on  the  contrary,  are  a  dead  loss  to  these  schools^ 
and  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  they  are  encouraged  to  go 
elsewhere. 
Eatnnce  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  entrance  scholarships  open  to 

scholansbips.     gj^^j^  jjj  |.j^g  elementary  schools,  and  tenable  in  the  high  school, 

ceased  in  1885,  just  when  the  higher  grade  board  schools  were 
coming  into  existence,  and  one  year  after  the  central  higher  grade 
school  had  been  opened  in  Deansgate.  These  entrance  scholar- 
shifis  were  due  to  private  benevolence,  their  value  was  25/.  for 
tliree  years,  and  10  in  all  were  awarded :  the  two  first  in  1879^ 
three  more  in  1881,  two  in  1882,  two  in  1883,  and  one  (the  last]^ 
in  1885. 

Miss  Day  has  been  good  enough  to  make  out  for  rae  (he  future 
career  of  the  10  girls  who  held  these  scholarships  in  her  schooL 
The  account  of  their  successes  is  so  remarkable,  that  I  give  it  in 
full,  suppressing  the  names. 

1879.  Scholarships  won  by  A.  and  B, — A.  passed  the  Cambridge 
Junior  Locals,  with  first-class  honours  and  distinction  in  Latin 
and  mathematics,  and  also  won  Lady  Goldsmid's  prize  for  Latin. 
She  gained  an  entrance  scholarship  at  Girton  College,  Cambridge^ 
and  a  school  exhibition  (value  60/.  for  three  year?).  She  went  to 
Cambridge,  and  passed  the  mathematical  tripos  as  a  senior  optime. 
She  is  now  mathematical  mistress  in  a  high  school. 

B.  passed  the  Junior  Cambridge  examination  with  third-class 
honours,  and  when  her  scholarship  expired,  became  a  pupil- 
teacher  in  an  elementary  school. 

1 881 .  Scholarships  won  by  2?.,  -B.,  and  F, — D.  passed  the  Cam- 
biidge  Junior  Locals,  with  first-class  honours  and  distinction  in 
mathematics,  in  which  subject  she  won  a  two  guinea  prize  as 
being  second  girl  in  all  England.  She  gained  a  school  exhibition 
(value  35/.  for  three  years),  and  went  to  Owens  College,  where 
she  took  a  Victoria  B.A.  degree,  with  second-class  mathematical 
honours.  She  afterwards  went  to  the  Cambridge  Training 
College,  where  she  obtained  a  teacher^s  certificate.  She  is  now 
mathematical  mistress  in  a  hij^h  school. 

£.  won  a  scholarship  tenable  in  the  women's  department  of 
Owens  College.  She  tcok  a  Victoria  B.A.  degree,  with  a  special 
prize  for  political  economy.     She  then  went  to  teach  in  Germany. 

F.  was  compelled  to  leave  the  school,  before  the  expiration  of 
her  scholarship,  on  account  of  severe  illness  in  her  family. 

1882.  Scholarships  won  by  G.  and  H, — G.  passed  the  Cambridge 
Junior  Locals,  with  first-cla^s  honours  and  distinction  in  Latin, 
mathematics,  and  English,  and  gained  Lady  Goldsmid's  prize  for 
mathematics.     She  stood  first  at  the  Girton  Entrance  Scholarship 
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in  1887^  and  gained  a  Clothworkers'  Scholarship  (value  80/.  for 
three  years) ;  and  a  school  exhibition  (value  SoL  for  three  years). 
She  went  to  Girtcn  College,  and  took  the  mathematical  tiipos 
with  first-class  honour?,  her  place  being  between  the  twenty-seventh 
and  twenty-eighth  wrangler.  She  is  now  mathematical  mistress 
in  a  high  school. 

H.  gained  a  school  exhibition  (value  351,  for  three  years). 
She  entered  the  women's  department  of  Owens  College,  and  took 
the  Victoria  B.Sc.  degree.  She  is  now  science  mistress  in  a 
science  and  technical  school  in  Birmingham. 

1883.  Scholarships  won  by  I,  and  J, — I.  passed  the  Cambridge 
Junior  Locals  with  second-class  honours  and  distinction  in  mnthe- 
matics,  and  gained  one  of  Lady  Goldsmid's  prizes,  being  the 
second  girl  in  mathematics  in  all  England.  She  left  the  school 
at  the  expiration  of  her  scholarship,  her  family  removed  from 
IManchester,  and  she  has  been  lost  sight  of. 

J.  passed  the  Cambridge  Junior  Locals  with  third-class 
honours,  and  became  a  pupil-teacher  at  the  expiration  of  her 
scholarship. 

1885.  K.  won  the  only  scholarship  offered  in  this  year. — She 
also  passed  the  Cambridge  Junior  Locals  with  third-class  honours, 
and  became  a  pupil-teacher.  Thus,  out  of  10  scholars,  five  are 
now  graduates. 

These  scholarships  certainly  cannot  have  terminated  for  lack  of 
success  attending  them,  as  far  as  girls  are  concerned  ;  but,  since 
1885,  the  only  entrance  scholarship  to  the  high  schools,  is  one 
called  the  ^'  McKerrow  Exhibition,"  which  is  worth  25/.  for  three 
years,  but  is  only  tenable  by  a  girl  who  is  preparing  to  be  an 
elementary  teacher,  and  is  coupled  with  the  condition  that  she 
should  become  a  pupil-teacher  as  soon  as  it  expires. 

It  is  truCj  that  of  the  640Z.  per  annum  awarded  annually  by 
the  Girls'  High  Schools  Endowment,  240/.  is  spent  in  scholar- 
ships, tenable  in  the  Dover  Street  or  Pendleton  schools ;  out  of 
this  fund  five  are,  as  a  rule,  awarded  annually,  their  value  being 
free  tuition  for  three  years,  but  they  are  open  to  all  girls  between 
11  and  13  years  of  age,  of  course  including  those  who  are  already 
pupils  in  the  schools.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  natural 
that  outsiders  should  rarely  compete. 

It  is  a  grievous  thing  that  one  step  in  the  ladder,  which  has 
been  so  successfully  scaled  in  past  years,  should  have  been 
wanting  for  the  last  nine  years,  and  while  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
imp3ssible  to  say  whether  the  offer  of  good  entrance  scholarships 
would,  or  would  not,  attract  suitable  candidates.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  higher  grade  board  scliooh  are  formidable 
rivals,  even  to  the  Manchester  High  Schools.  Many  people  do 
not  appreciate  the  value  of  the  education  given  in  the  latter,  and 
are  apt  to  look  at  the  whole  question  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view.  The  high  schools  offer  substantial  advantages  to  clever 
girls,  as  has  been  seen  above,  where  five  elementary  scholars 
won  leaving  exhibitions.  The  governors  spend  400i.  per 
annum  in  exhibitions  to  places  of  higher  education,  and  an  extra 
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one,  of  the  value  of  26t,  is  given  annually  by  private  benevolence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pecuniary  inducements,  in  the  shape  ot 
scholarships  and  exhibitions,  offered  to  pupils  at  the  higher  grade 
board  schools  are  enormous,  and  the  fact  that  very  few  have  yet 
been  won  by  girls,  does  not  prove  that  this  will  always  be  the 
case.  "In  1893,  the  value  of  those  actually  won  in  the  Central 
"  Higher  Grade  School  alone  amounted  to  2,400/.,"  and  1  believe 
the  successes  of  this  year  will  be  quite  as  remarkable. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  excellence  of  the  education  given 
in  the  high  schools,  after  describing  the  successes  of  the  girls 
educated  in  them.  On  page  265  the  work  of  two  forms  in  the 
Dover  Street  High  School,  viz.,  the  second  and  fifth,  may  be  seen. 
In  the  first,  or  highest  form,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  time  is 
given  to  science,  some  girls  having  six  hours  of  theoret;ical,  and 
four  hours  of  practical  work,  per  week.  An  arrangement  has 
been  made  with  Owens  College,  which  is  greatly  cramped  for 
room,  by  which  the  science  courses  for  the  women's  department 
are  given  in  the  Dover  Street  laboratories  by  the  Owens  pro- 
fessors, to  the  high  school  girls  as  well  as  to  the  Owens  women 
students.  By  this  plan  the  girls  receive  the  best  science  teaching 
that  can  be  had,  thanks  to  the  goodness  of  their  la\)oratories^. 

A  fourth  high  school  for  girls  was  opened  in  1891  at  Whalley 
Range,  which  now  has  1 40  pupils.  This  is  proprietary,  under 
the  management  of  a  local  committee.  Overtures  were  made  to 
the  high  school  governors  in  the  first  instance,  asking  them  to 
found  a  fourth  school  in  this  district,  and  it  was  not  till  they  had 
declined,  that  the  local  company  was  formed,  and  the  school 
established.  This  is  to  some  extent  a  rival  to  the  high  schools, 
especially  as  its  fees  are  rather  lower.  They  range  from  6t  6s.  to 
12Z.  12«.,  instead  of  from  9L  9s.  to  15/.  15*.,  but  I  was  glad  to 
hear,  when  I  visited  the  school,  that  it  is  proposed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  first  opportunity  to  make  them  the  same.  The  school 
is  now  held  in  two  houses,  which,  though  near,  are  diviiled  from 
oach  other  by  a  wide  road.  The  company  propose  either  to  add 
to  one  of  the  houses  or  to  build  a  new  school,  and  this  will  give 
an  op|)ortunity  for  readjusting  the  fees.  The  school  is  doing 
excellent  work,  and  as  it  is  comparatively  in  the  country  is  able 
to  give  its  pupils  the  advantage  of  games  to  an  extent  impossible 
in  any  town  school.  I  watched  a  spirited  game  of  hockey  during 
the  morning's  interval  for  recreation.  The  journey  from  Whalley 
Eange  to  Dover  Street  is  awkward  enough  to  make  a  separate 
school  a  great  advantage  to  its  inhabitants. 

This  school  offers  two  entrance  scholarships  annually,  but  the 
value  is  only  free  tuition  for  one  year,  and  so  far  few  suitable 
candidates  have  competed  for  them. 

From  this  it  appears  that  793  children  are  being  educated  in 
Manchester  High  Schools,  at  fees  varying  from  91, 9s,  to  15L  16^. 
per  annum. 

For  parents  who  desire  private  and  smaller  schools,  and  can 
afford  to  pay  for  them,  the  provision  is  more  than  ample.  I 
visited  a  large  number  of  expensive  private  schools,  some  of  which 
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have  been  described  in  the  course  of  my  report,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  wealthy  parent  who  wishes  to  educate  his  daughter  in 
a  day  school  must  be  hard  to  please  if  he  cannot  find  one  to  his 
mind  in  Manchester. 

Cheap  Day  Schools. — When,  however,  the  needs  of  the  poorer  Third  grade 
professional  class  are  considered — of  the  clerk,  the  young  doctor,  schools. 
or  the  curate,  with  incomes  of  from  150/.  to  250/.  per  annum — the 
state  of  things  is  very  different.  If  he  cannot  afford  to  send  his 
daughters  to  one  of  the  high  schools,  his  choice  lies  between  the 
elementary  and  the  cheap  private  schools.  No  endowment  has 
founded  a  school  for  his  daughters  ;  no  limited  company  has  come 
to  his  aid.  This  is  the  more  hard,  as  he  needs  a  public  school  of 
some  kind  far  more  than  his  richer  neighbours.  A  private  school 
charging  12/.  12^.  per  annum,  can  pay  its  way  and  give  a  fairly 
good  education  with  moderate  numbers,  but  no  moderate-sized 
school,  whether  public  or  private,  can  do  so  if  its  fees  are  halved. 
A  cheap  school  must  be  large,  if  it  is  to  be  both  good  of  its 
kind  and  self-supporting. 

It  is  true  that  people  of  this  class  are  not  so  badly  off  in 
Manchester  as  they  would  be  in  the  south  of  England ;  there  it 
would  be  considered  a  disgrace  for  their  children  to  attend 
elementary  schools,  whereas  in  Manchester  it  seems  a  matter  of 
taste  and  convenience  (especially  of  proximity)  whether  the 
daughters  of  even  wealthy  men  begin  their  education  at  an 
elementary  or  a  high  school.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact,  mentioned 
above,  of  there  being  over  100  girls  in  the  Dover  Street  iSchool, 
who  attended  an  elementary  school  before  coming  to  it,  and  whose 
parents  have  not  the  least  difficulty  in  paying  its  fees.  It 
seems  that  the  people  who  care  about  **  selectness "  send  their 
daughters  to  private  schools,  while  those  who  do  not  mind  the 
*'  mixture  "  in  a  high  school  of  400  girls  would  not  draw  the  line 
between  that  and  the  elementary  schools,  even  though  the  mixture 
in  them  often  includes  that  of  the  elementary  boys  .is  well  as  of 
their  sisters.  Nevertheless  it  is  hard  that  this  mixture  should  be 
forced  on  people  who  do  mind  it,  and  the  only  alternative  offered 
be  that  of  an  education  too  often  not  worth  the  name. 

Of  course  cheap  private  schools  are  numerous  in  Manchester 
as  elsewhere.  I  made  many  inquiries  about  them,  but  found  not 
a  single  person  who  spoke  well  of  them  as  a  class.  They  appear 
to  be  generally  small.  Over  and  over  again  I  was  told  of  schools 
charging  very  low  fees,  and  having  from  10  to  20  pupils,  and  these 
did  not  seem  worth  the  trouble  of.  hunting  up,  especially  as  my 
appearance  was  certain  not  to  be  welcomed  by  their  principals. 
Those  which  were  described  as  the  best  and  the  largest  I  went  to 
see ;  in  one  case  I  was  refused  admittance,  in  some  of  the  others 
was  received  with  somewhat  dubious  civility.  Only  one  of  those 
which  I  visited  could  be  recognised  in  any  system  of  Secondary 
Education,  and  it  would  require  a  change  of  habitat  as  well  as 
much  improvement  in  apparatus  and  methods  of  teaching. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  poorer  middle,  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  the  lower  middle  class  send  their  daughters  to  elementary 
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Bchoole,  which  are  first  rate  of  their  kind  in  Manchester ;  this 
only  tides  them  over  the  years  spent  in  passing  their  standards  ; 
what  is  to  become  of  them  at  12  or  13  years  of  age,  if  they  are 
not  considered  to  have  finished  their  education  when  they  have 
passed  the  Seventh  Standard  ?  It  was  to  answer  this  question 
that  the  higher  grade  board  schools,  with  their  organised  science 
schools  and  ex-standard  classes,  came  into  existence. 
Higher  grade  Higher  Grade  Board  Schools. — I  visited  three  of  these  in 
•choolA.  Manchester,  the   largest  and  best  known  being  the  Deansgate 

Central  School ;  another  in  Ducie  Avenue,  and  a  third  in  Waterloo 
Road. 

The  school  in  Ducie  Avenue  is  close  to  the  new  Whitworth 
Park,  and  many  of  the  children  cross  this  park  in  going  to  and 
from  school.  The  buildings  are  large  and  airy,  and  the  arrange- 
ments good.  Girls  and  boys  are  separate  to  the  top  of  Standard 
VII.,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  a  large  standard  was  receiving 
a  lesson  in  elementary  algebra,  and  the  girls  were  so  intent  on  the 
subject,  that  hardly  a  head  was  turned  when  I  passed  through  the 
classroom  with  the  headmistress. 

This  school  has  a  large  Standard  VII.  in  both  girls'  and  boys* 
departments,  and  the  cnildren  who  stay  after  passing  this,  work 
together  in  the  organised  science  school  under  the  headmaster, 
Mr.  Hutton,  and  his  assistants.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  this 
school  was  at  its  largest,  as  the  elementary  school  inspection  had 
just  taken  place :  there  were  120  pupils  in  all,  25  of  whom  were 
girls, but  Mr  Hutton  said  it  was  unlikely  that  half  would  stay  to  the 
end  of  the  first  year's  course,  and  that  those  who  did  would  be  the 
intending  pupil-teachers.  He,  like  most  of  the  higher  grade 
schoolmasters,  regretted  the  amount  of  time  necessarily  given  to 
scientific  subjects,  though  the  curriculum  of  these  schools  is  rather 
better  under  the  Manchester  School  Board  than  in  some  other 
towns.  One  hour  a  week  is  given  to  Fiench,  one  to  English 
literature,  four  to  religious  instruction,  and  the  rest  to  Science 
and  Art  in  this  school.  Mr.  Hutton  lamented  the  dryness  of  the 
work,  and  thought  it  unlikely  to  foster  any  taste  for  intellectual 
pursuits  in  after  life.  He  said  that  the  presence  of  the  girls  was 
a  distinct  help  to  him  in  maintaining  discipline  among  his  boys, 
but  added  that  he  regretted,  for  the  girlb'  own  sake,  the  loss  of 
the  influence  of  the  headmistress  under  \yhom  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  lenrn.  It  certainly  seems  undesirable  that  a  set  of 
girls  should  be  entirely  taught  by  women  up  to  13  or  14  years  of 
age,  and  then  suddenly  handed  over  to  men,  I  saw  no  woman 
teacher  in  this  school,  but  imagine  that  the  girls  must  have  some 
intercourse  with  their  former  mistresses,  during  their  needlework 
lessons,  if  at  no  other  time. 

The  Waterloo  Road  Board  School  is  one  in  which  the  organised 
science  school  has  begun  after  Standard  VI.,  there  having  been 
no  Standard  VII.  in  the  school.  I  visited  this  school  early  in 
October  and  found  that  it  was  passing  through  a  transition  period. 
The  headmaster  said  that  he  had  found  the  children  neither  old 
enough  nor  suflSciently  advanced  to  profit  by  the  science  teaching. 
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80  one  year  is  being  given  to  the  work  of  Standard  VII.,  which 
will  henceforth  form  part  of  t^e  regular  carriculum  of  the  school, 
and  such  children  as  stay  on  afler  passing  out  of  this  will  form 
the  ex-standard  classes  in  future.  I  was  delighted  to  hear  from 
Sir.  Sharpies  that  their  work  is  to  be  largely  literary,  and  that 
only  the  necessary  number  of  hours  (which  has  been  reduced 
from  15  to  13)  will  be  given  to  science  and  art  subjects^  when  the 
organised  science  school  is  reorganised. 

This  school  is  mixed  throughout,  there  are  an  equal  number  of 
men  and  women  teachers,  seven  of  each,  but  the  pupil  teachers  are  all 
girls.  The  former  headmistress  of  the  girls'  department  now  works 
under  Mr.  Sharpies  as  his  chief  female  assistant  with  the  same 
salary  as  before. 

The  central  higher  grade  board  school  in  Deansgate  differs  in 
some  respects  from  all  the  others  which  I  have  seen.  It  is  taught 
in  sepamte  departments,  Miss  Moss,  the  headmistress,  being 
supreme  over  her  girls,  though  they  work  to  some  extent  under 
Mr.  Scotson,  the  headmaster  of  the  organised  science  and  boys' 
schools.  They  were  head  master  and  mistress  of  the  Peter  Street 
School  under  the  school  board  till  1884,  when  this  school,  together 
with  the  one  in  Lower  Mosley  Street,  was  transferred  to  Deans- 
gate,  and  the  present  fine  buildings  were  opened  with  room  for 
300  girls  and  from  800  to  900  boys.  Girls  are  not  admitted  till 
they  have  passed  the  Fifth  Standard,  but  boys  miy  come  after 
passing  Standard  IV. 

The  prospectus  of  this  school  is  as  follows  : — 

Elementary  schools,  6f/.  a  week ;  books  and  stationer}*,  Id. 
for  ratepayers'  children,  4d.  for  children  of  non-ratop:iyers. 
Secondary  schools  same  as  elementary  for  ratepayers. 

Fees,  l5.  a  week,  and  6d,  for  books  and  stationery  for  non- 
ratepayers, 

I  have  nowhere  else  seen  the  term  "  secondary "  used  for  a 
school  of  this  kind.  There  is  a  note  explaining  that  children 
whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay  these  fees  will  be  admitted  free. 

The  numbers  are  differently  distributed  according  to  the  time 
of  year.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  (July)  there  were  82  girls  in 
Standard  VL,  93  in  St.ndard  VII.,  and  161  in  the  ex-standard 
classes.  All  the  pupils  at  this  school,  whether  in  the  standards 
or  beyond  them,  have  |  of  an  hour  daily  for  morning  and  after- 
noon prayers  and  religious  instruction.  The  two  standards 
take  subjects  as  allowed  by  the  code,  the  "  class  subjects " 
being  English^  geography^  %nd  needlework;  the  ''specific," 
domestic  economy  and  cooking.  Nearly  all  the  girls  have  a  full 
course  of  40  hours  in  cooking,  and  the  teacher,  M'ss  Cleghom, 
who  is  '*  Inspector  of  Manual  Instruction  for  Girls,"  under  the 
school  board,  said  that  many  of  them  learnt  enough  to  be  of 
definite  use  in  after  life.  She  often  tells  the  :>irls  to  cook  some 
dish  at  home  without  help,  and  bring  it  to  her  to  see,  which  seems 
a  good  plan.'  After  Standard  VII.  the  connexion  with  the  Edu- 
cation Department  ceases,  but  here,  instead  of  all  girls  joining  the 
science  organised  school  as  a  matter  of  course,  two  classes  are  open 
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to  tbem  called  A.  and  B.,  and  Miss  Moss  takes  great  pains  to 
make  the  parents  understand  the  difference  between  the  two,  and 
often  discusses  the  future  of  indiyidnal  girls  and  advises  as  seems 

best 

Clais  A.  IS  the  organised  science  class^  where  the  girls  are  taught 
nearly  the  same  subjects  as  the  boys.     {See  time-table,  page  265.) 

Class  B,  is  sometimes  called  the  commercial  class^  and  special 
pains  are  taken  to  prepare  girls  for  such  posts  as  are  open  to  them 
m  the  Civil  Service,  shops,  &c.     (See  time-table,  page  265.) 

A  few  girls  with  special  artistic  talent  join  Class  B.,  and  are 
allowed  to  devote  much  of  the  time  naturally  given  to  other 
subjects  to  art.  The  girls  were  about  equally  divided  between 
the  two  classes  when  I  saw  them,  which  was  soon  after  the  exami- 
nation and  consequent  passing  out  of  Standard  YII.,  but  rnanj^ 
especially  out  of  Class  B.,  will  leave  during  the  year,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  the  course  hardly  more  than  100  will  remain  between 
A.  and  B.,  and  few,  if  any  of  those,  will  continue  for  the  second 
yearV  course.  Of  this  100  about  one-third  become  pupil  teachers 
under  the  board,  and  are  allowed  to  take  first  or  second  year's 
papers.  In  answer  to  questions.  Miss  Moss  said  that  the  subjects 
in  Class  B.  were  more  useful  for  pupil  teachers,  but  that  a  girl 
was  more  intelligent,  more  alive  in  mind,  if  she  had  spent  her 
year  in  Class  A.  Of  the  other  girls,  a  certain  number  stay  at 
home  and  help  their  mothers,  but  a  fair  proportion  become 
milliners  or  go  into  shops,  while  the  clever  ones  may  get  into  the 
Post  OflSce,  or  become  clerks,  cashiers,  and  correspondents  in 
large  business  houses.  Very  few  go  on  to  any  higher  place  of 
education  ;  one  with  a  scholarship  of  25/.  per  annum  is  now  in  the 
girls'  high  school.  Tliis  is  called  the  McKerrow  Exhibition, 
and  has  been  held  by  a  girl  from  this  school  since  1882 :  the 
holder  is  bound  to  become  an  elementary  teacher. 

Scholarships, — Many  of  various  kinds  are  open  to  higher  grade 
board  schools  in  Manchester;  for  full  account  of  them  see 
Mr.  Kitcheners  report,  page  131.  All,  or  nearly  all, are  nominally 
open  to  girls,  but  the  subjects  make  it  improbable  that  any  of  th© 
larger  ones  will  be  gained  by  them  in  competition  with  boya, 
except  those  which  are  offered  for  art,  and  of  these  girls  gain  a 
fair  proportion. 

Suggestions.—  Some  provision  of  cheap  secondary  schools  with 
fees  not  exceeding  6/.  6«.  per  annum  is  a  pressing  need  in  Man- 
chester. Tlie  other  is  entrance  scholarships  for  girls  into  the 
excellent  high  schools  which  already  exist. 
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Liverpoolt 

The  population  of  this  great  city  is  51 7^95 1,  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  Manchester  ;  if  the  ndjacent  borough  of  Bootle  be 
included  49,217  more  must  be  added  ;  but  my  investigations  were 
confined  to  Liverpool  itself. 

I  have  before  alluded  to  the  differences  between  the  two  metro- 
polises of  Lancashire^  which  make  it  hard  to  believe  that  both  are 
in  the  same  county,  separated  by  only  an  hour's  railway  journey. 
In  one  particular  I  found  no  difference,  viz.,  the  kindness  with 
which  I  was  received,  and  the  trouble  that  was  taken  by  many 
busy  people  to  help  me  in  my  inquiries. 

The  University  College  holds  much  the  same  position  in  Liver- 
pool as  Owens  College  in  Manchester ;  both  are  at  the  head  of 
all  Secondary  Education,  and  the  goal  of  the  ambition  of  clever 
pupils  at  both  boys'  and  girls'  schools. 

University  College  is  still  in  its  youth,  not  having  received  its 
Charter  till  1881,  nor  having  moved  into  its  present  buildings 
till  1892.  These  buildings  are  far  more  comfortably  arranged 
for  women  students  than  those  of  Owens,  which  is  natural, 
as  their  existence  was  not  contemplated  when  the  older  college 
was  planned.  Students  are  admitted  at  15,  which  was  men- 
tioned by  some  headmasters  as  a  grievance;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  affect  the  girls,  who  rarely  join  the  college  till  they  are 
17  or  18  years  of  age.  Many  of  the  lectures  are  mixed,  and 
women  are  admitted  to  most  of  the  courses  held  in  the  college ; 
but  the  principal  said  that  he  regretted  the  small  numbers  who  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  for  scientific  study,  which  are 
far  less  than  at  Manchester.  I  think  the  proximity  of  the  Dover 
Street  High  School  to  Owens,  and  the  fact  that  joint  classes  of 
Owens  women  students  and  high  school  girls  are  held  in  its 
laboratories,  have  given  a  special  stimulus  to  science  work  among 
the  Manchester  school  girls,  which  is  hardly  likely  to  be  equalled 
in  places  where  the  school  and  college  arrangements  are  more 
normal. 

There  is  no  day-training  college  for  elementary  mistresses  in 
connexion  with  the  Liverpool  College,  nor  is  it  needed,  as  Liver- 
pool has  excellent  normal  resident  training  colleges,  both  for 
Koman  Catholics  and  teachers  in  our  own  elementary  schools. 

Secondary  Schools  for  Girls, — The  number  of  expensive  Secondary 
private  schools  scattered  about  among  the  residential  suburbs  of  ^^^^^^^ 
Liverpool  seemed  even  larger  than  those  of  the  same  sort  in 
Manchester,  and  the  situation  of  some  of  them  in  large  airy  parks 
is  charming.  I  did  not  meet  with  as  much  variety  of  educational 
experiment  among  them,  nor  do  I  think  that  it  exists.  The 
education  in  those  which  I  visited  was  distinctly  good,  and  much 
attention  was  paid  to  the  physical  weU-being  of  the  pupils.  One 
lady  at  the  head  of  a  large  day-school  regretted  that  she  had 
hitherto  been  unable  to  get  a  good  cricket  ground  for  her  girls 
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A  large  proportion  of  the  parents  appear  anxious  that  their 
daughters  ehonld  become  fnshionable  and  accomplished  young 
ladies,  and  this  naturally  affects  the  private  schools.  The  fees  are 
much  the  same  in  the  two  places,  from  18{.  I85.  to  32/.  for  the 
upper  school,  and  from  61.  6s.  to  15/.  15^.  for  the  kindergarten 
and  transition  class,  and  most,  of  the  good  schools  have  classes  for 
younger  children,  both  girls  and  boys,  attached  to  them.  It 
seemed  less  the  custom  in  Liverpool  tlian  in  Manchester  to  send 
girls  abroad  or  to  a  '^  finishing  "  boarding  school. 

Hiffh  Schools.  — A  large  number  bear  this  name,  both  of  pro- 
prietary and  private  scnoolj*,  and  in  many  cases,  the  title  ia 
decidedly  a  misleading  one.  The  best  known  as  well  as  the 
largest  of  these  is  a  school  belonging  to  the  Girls'  Public  Day 
School  Company  in  Belvidere  Road,  which  was  establLshed  in 
1880,  at  the  request  of  a  large  number  of  influential  residents,  and 
has  250  pupils.  The  second,  commonly  called  the  East  Liverpool 
High  School,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  Liverpool  proper,  as  it 
IS  in  Newsham  Park,  near  Tue  Brook  Station,  and  on  the  confines 
of  the  present  borough,  if  not  outside  it  altogether.  This  was 
opened  in  1891,  and  ah'eady  numbers  116  girls.  There  are  small 
local  committees,  which  help  and  watch  over  the  interests  of  these 
schools,  though  they  are  ruled  from  the  Central  London  Office. 
I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  working  of  these  schools,  as  they 
are  the  only  two  belonging  to  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School 
Company  in  my  district,  and  as  my  lodgings  were  close  to  the 
Belvidere  Road  one,  I  paid  it  several  visits.  Its  situation  is  vexy 
good,  close  to  Princes'  Park,  and  not  far  from  a  tramcar  starting- 
place  ;  it  is  held  in  a  large  private  house,  which  has  been  altered 
and  adapted,  the  former  hall  has  been  made  into  a  good  assembly 
room  and  the  glass  conservatory  at  one  end  has  a  pretty  effecL 
The  class-rooms  have  photographs  of  good  pictures  on  their  walls, 
and  greater  pains  have  been  taken  with  the  artistic  decoration  of 
the  whole  building  than  I  have  seen  in  any  other  school  The 
present  headmistress,  Miss  Cannings,  who  has  only  lately  come  to 
Liverpool  from  the  Shrewsbury  High  School,  told  me  that  all  this 
was  due  to  her  predecessor.  Miss  Tuckwell.  The  whole  place  is 
doubtless  more  attractive-looking  than  a  school  built  on  purpose ; 
but  it  is  less  comfortable  to  work  in.  The  headmistress  has 
given  up  the  room  intended  for  her  "office"  for  the  little  ones' 
kindergarten,  and  now  uses  one,  which  though  fairly  large,  is 
only  separated  from  a  much  used  passage  by  a  curtain.  There  is 
no  laboratory,  and  the  small  dressing-room  near  the  top  of  the 
house,  which  is  being  fitted  up  with  a  couple  of  basins,  &c.,  for 
practical  work,  will  not  go  far  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The 
assistant  mistresses'  sitting-room,  too,  is  very  small,  only  fit  to 
hold  three  comfortably.  The  grounds  are  not  large  enough  for 
the  present  number  of  girls,  but  the  headmistress  told  me  that 
the  local  committee  had  been  succeflsful  in  hiring  a  field  not  far 
off*,  which  was  to  be  taken  possession  of  in  September.  This  will 
be  a  groat  improvement,  tnough  less  useful  than  a  good  play* 
ground  close  to  the  school. 
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The  fees  in  both  schools  are  the  same,  6  guineas  in  the  kinder- 
garten, 12  guineas  for  the  mass  of  the  school,  and  15  guineas  for 
girls  who  enter  it  when  they  are  over  13  years  of  age.  Neither 
of  the  schools  are  quite  self-supporting  ;  this  is  due  to  the  recent 
establishment  of  the  one,  and  to  the  large  sums  annually  spent  in 
rent,  rates,  and  taxes  by  the  other.  Miss  Cannings  said  that  she 
considered  her  school  ought  to  pay  its  way  with  itB  present 
numbers,  and  she  hoped  to  make  it  do  so. 

I  saw  all  the  classes  at  work^  and  was  introduced  to  the 
assistant  mistresses.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  easy  relations 
between  them  and  the  girls ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  the 
teaching  was  sound  throughout  the  school.  The  staff  is  adequate 
and  well  paid,  and  the  hours  are  not  over  long  for  anyone. 

The  painting  and  drawing  done  in  the  Belvidere  Boad  School  is 
its  most  striking  success ;  the^e  subjects  are  taught  by  Miss  Wright, 
a  visiting  mistress.  She  has  studied  various  systems,  and  seems 
to  have  evolved  a  method  of  her  own,  which  is  something  between 
those  of  South  Kensington  and  the  Slade  School  of  Art,  and  the 
results,  as  shown  by  the  work  done  by  her  pupils,  seemed  to  me 
not  only  excellent  in  themselves,  but  quite  wonderful  when  the 
limited  amount  of  time  they  are  able  to  give  to  art  is  considered. 

The  pupils  in  this  school  are  mostly  drawn  from  the  wealthy 
manufacturers  and  professional  classes,  and  there  is  less  mixture 
of  the  children  of  tradespeople  than  in  most  high  schools  I  have 
Been.  This  is  partly  due  to  its  position,  and  partly  to  the 
excellent  provision  of  rather  cheaper  schools.  The  headmistress 
regrets  it,  and  would  like  the  numbers  to  be  considerably  larger, 
and  to  contain  a  greater  mixture  of  different  social  classes. 
There  are  only  six  girls  who  have  attended  elementary  schools, 
but  Miss  Cannings  would  be  glad  if  the  entrance  scholarships 
from  elementary  schools  were  tenable  in  her  school,  and  says  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  so  adjusting  the  work  of  their  holders  as 
to  help  them  with  such  subjects  as  would  be  new  to  them. 

Needlework  is  the  only  practical  work  done  at  present,  and 
this  is  obligatory  to,  the  three  lowest  forms  only.  Miss  Cannings 
thinks  that  the  possibility  of  more  "  hand-work  "  to  some  of  the 
more  delicate  or  backward  girls  would  be  an  advantage. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  East  Liverpool  School,  as  its 
lines  are  similar  to  those  at  Belvidere  Koad.  It  has  increased 
rapidly,  and  will  soon  outgrow  its  present  quarters.  Its  most 
pressing  need  is  for  some  room  large  enough  for  the  callings  over, 
and  for  other  occasions  on  which  the  whole  school  is  established. 
The  time-table  is  given  p.  265.  Its  class  of  pupils  seems  to  be 
slightly  different,  and  to  contain  a  sprinkling  of  a  greater  number 
of  social  grades.  There  are  a  few  girls  from  elementary  schools, 
who  had  attended  voluntary  schools  in  the  vicinity  before  coming 
to  this  school,  and  who  appear  to  have  been  but  indifferently 
prepared.  I  saw  the  mathematical  mistress,  who  had  not  a  good 
word  even  for  their  mental  arithmetic,  which  is  the  subject  most 
frequently  selected  for  commendation. 
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Both  schools  have  daily  prayers,  and  a  weekly  lesson  in  Scrip* 
ture.  The  instruction  is  undenominational,  and  the  exemptioD 
clause  is  rarely  used. 

These  two  high  schools  may  be  said  to  correspond  to  the  three 
endowed  high  schools  in  Manchester,  and  their  fees  are  practically 
the  same ;  nevertheleBs,  the  class  of  girls  attending  them  differs 
considerably,  as  is  shown  by  the  large  proportion  of  girls  from 
elementary  schools  in  Manchester  ;  the  gross  numbers,  too,  are  far 
less,  the  total  of  both  the  Liverpool  schools,  366»  being  less  than 
in  the  Dover  Street  School  alone. 

The  Liverpool  College  School  should  be  mentioned  next.  It 
is  one  of  four  Church  of  England  schools,  founded  by  the  same 
company,  and  managed  by  the  same  council,  under  the  name  o£ 
the  Liverpool  College.  The  other  schools  are  Of  three  grades  ; 
they  are  called  "  Upper,  Middle,  and  Conmiercial "  respectively, 
and  are  all  boys'  schools.  The  girls'  school  was  established  in 
1856,  and  was  the  only  public  girls'  school  of  the  first  grade  in 
Liverpool,  till  the  Belvidere  Road  School  was  opened  in  1881  > 
Its  fees  are  a  good  deal  lower,  being  3i.  16s.  for  the  kindergarfen  ; 
8/.  18 j.  Qd,  for  girls  under  12;  and  112.  Os.  6^.  for  girls  above 
that  age.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  from  the  two 
newer  high  schools,  as  its  maximum  number  during  the  past  lO 
years  was  reached  last  year,  when  it  had  220  pupils ;  the  present 
iiumber  is  191. 

This  school  is  endowed  as  &r  as  the  buildings  go ;  these  were 
lately  erected,  in  the  busy  part  of  the  town,  and  are  excellent^ 
They  contain  the  best  theatre  and  laboratory  for  practical 
chemistry  which  I  have  seen,  except  in  the  Dover  Street  School 
in  Manchester.  The  expense  of  these  was  partly  defrayed  by 
the  city  council,  which  also  gives  an  annual  grant,  which  last  year 
amounted  to  89/.  About  one-fifth  of  the  school  consists  of  girls 
from  elementary  schools,  several  of  whom  have  wen  entrance 
scholarships  awarded  by  the  city  council,  and  tenable  in  this  or 
the  Institute  Girls'  School ;  they  give  fi-ee  education  for  three 
years,  besides  12/.  per  annum  for  maintenance.  Miss  Clarke^ 
the  headmistress,  spoke  highly  of  the  scholarship  girls,  and  said 
she  was  generally  able  to  place  them  in  the'  fourth  class,  and  as 
they  were  sure  to  be  clever  and  well  up  in  their  elementary 
subjects,  they  were  soon  able  to  learn  enough  French  and  English 
history  to  make  them  abreast  of  their  companioDs,  and  they 
sometimes  succeeded  in  winning  the  "  Wilson  "  Scholarship,  when 
their  three  free  years  had  expired  ;  this  is  given  to  the  girl  who 
does  best  in  the  annual  examination  held  by  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Joint  Board,  and  pays  the  fees  for  one  year.  Most  of 
these  girls  intend  to  be  teachers  in  elementary  schools,  and  th& 
education  received  in  the  secondary  school  is  so  much  valued  by 
the  school  board  that  they  are  allowed  to  take  third,  or  in 
exceptional  cases,  fourth  year's  papers,  when  they  enter  their 
schools. 

The  other  girls  from  elementary  schools  seem  much  less- 
satisfactory ;  a  certain  number  have  first  attended  the  higher  grade 
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voluntary  schools,  and  have  not  come  on  to  this  school  till  after 
spending  some  time  at  home  learning  nothing,  so  that  they  are 
altogether  too  old  to  profit  by  the  education  given,  and  are 
obliged  to  have  special  arrangements  made  for  them,  to  an  extent 
that  is  not  satisfactory  to  them  or  to  their  teachers. 

The  "  practical  "  subjects  taught  in  this  school  are  needlework, 
book-keeping,  and  shorthand  if  it  is  asked  for.  A  beginning  has 
also  been  made  in  practical  work  in  the  new  chemical  laboratory^ 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  soon  be  increased,  as  one  hour 
and  a  half  a  week  for  the  highest  class,  and  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
for  the  next,  is  making  but  a  poor  use  of  such  a  splendid  possession. 

The  girls  who  are  hoping  to  teach  in  secondary  schools  stay 
till  they  are  17  or  18  years  of  age,  and  prepare  for  the  higher 
local  examinations,  with  a  view  to  joining  the  Liverpool  Univer- 
sity College,  and  eventually  obtaining  a  Victoria  degree.  These 
are  the  cleverest  ^rls.  The  rest  leave  between  15  and  16  and  many 
whose  parents  could  afford  to  give  them  a  longer  education  simply 
live  at  home ;  others  go  into  the  Post  Office,  which  appears  a  desir- 
able business  in  Liverpool,  and  others  earn  their  livelihoDd  in 
shops  of  various  kinds. 

The  religious  instruction  is  according  to  the  Church  of  England, 
but  Bible,  lessons  go  on  simultaneously  with  those  on  the  Prayer 
Book  and  Church  Catechism,  and  the  school  has  many  Noncon- 
formist pupils.  None  of  these  are  withdrawn  from  prayers,  and  the 
parents  of  some  have  requested  that  they  should  join  the  Prayer 
Book  lessons. 

The  Liverpool  Institute. — This  school  appears  still  to  deserve 
the  praise  bestowed  on  it  by  Mr.  Bryce  in  1864.  It  was  founded 
in  1844,  and  is  one  of  three  schools  under  the  same  committee^ 
the  other  two  being  for  boys.  One  main  distinction  between  these 
and  the  college  schools  is  that  whereas  distinctive  religious  teaching 
is  given  in  the  former,  there  is  none  of  any  kind  in  the  latter,  nor 
are  daily  prayers  allowed.  These  are  the  only  secondary  schools  in 
Liverpool  in  which  all  religious  observances  are  excluded,  and 
the  headmistress  of  the  girls  school  considers  that  this  has  tended 
to  limit  the  numbers  in  her  school.  These  were  391  in  1884,  and 
are  now  only  217.  This  is  due  to  several  causes :  the  school 
used  to  be  largely  attended  by  Koman  Catholics ;  but  this  has 
ceased  since  the  establishment  of  the  Convent  (so-called)  High 
School ;  the  higher  grade  voluntary  schools  have  taken,  or  rather 
kept  hack,  many  more  ;  and  Miss  Coombe  also  lays  stress  on  the 
<;hangc  in  the  population  of  Mount  Street,  and  says  that  many  of 
the  people  who  used  to  live  there  have  now  moved  to  the  suburbs, 
and  send  their  daughters  to  such  schools  as  are  close  to  them. 
The  hiiiher  grade  board  schools  had  hardly  been  opened  to  girls  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  to  this  school ;  but  I  should  fear  that  they 
would  tend  to  reduce  its  numbers  yet  further. 

The  buildings  of  this  school  are  good^  and  are  the  property  of 
the  school.  The  fees  are  even  lower  than  those  at  the  college 
fichool,  l)eing  41.  4*.  under  11 ;  6/.  6*.  under  13  ;  and  8/.  Ss,  for 
girls  over  13  years  of  age,  and  these  terms  include  everything 
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except  muBic  and  dancing.  In  former  yeara  the  school  was  more 
than  ^lf-8upporting  at  tlieBe  terms,  but  since  the  numbers  have 
been  smaller,  it  has  needed  some  help  from  the  committee  of  the 
institute,  besides  a  grant  of  93/.  from  the  city  council. 

One  third  of  the  school  consists  of  girls  who  have  first  attended 
elementary  schools.  They  come  at  various  ages ;  a  good  many 
will  have  begun  at  an  elementary  school  close  to  their  home^ 
and  are  sent  to  this  one  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  for  the 
longer  walk  or  tramcar ;  others  do  not  come  till  they  have  passed 
the  Sixth  or  Seventh  Standard.  A  few  are  holders  of  city  council 
scholarships,  similar  to  those  described  above,  and  who  have 
chosen  to  hold  them  in  this  school.  Miss  Coombe  agreed  with 
Miss  Clarke  in  her  estimate  of  these  girls,  and  pointed  one  out  to 
me,  of  whom  she  prophesies  a  successful  future.  The  other  girls 
differ  somewhat  in  their  attainment:?,  according  to  the  school  they 
have  attended ;  but,  as  a  rule,  their  arithmetic  is  good,  the  mental 
arithmetic  being  the  best  part  of  it,  as  their  style  of  working 
sums  is  often  bad  ;  their  English  grammar  is  fair  as  far  as  it  goes  ; 
the  wi'iting  clear  and  good  ;  French  and  history  have  to  be  begun^ 
but  the  girls  are  anxious  to  learn,  and  generally  pick  rhem  up 
quickly.  Miss  Coombe  says  they  im[)roye  greatly  in  manner 
while  they  are  at  the  school,  and  she  thinks  their  parents  value 
this  quite  as  much  as  the  teaching  they  receive. 

Fifteen  seems  the  commonest  age  at  which  the  girls  leave,  and 
about  half  the  girls  begin  to  earn  for  themselves  at  once.  A 
good  many  get  into  the  Post  Office,  others  go  into  shops  or 
become  milliners  or  dressmakers'  apprentices.  Strange  to  say 
a  very  small  proportion  go  back  into  the  elementary  schools  as 
pupil-teachers.  This  is  the  only  school  I  visited  in  which  there 
is  a  strong  prejudice  among  the  girls  a<^ainst  elementary  teaching 
as  a  career.  Most  of  the  other  girls  who  leave  early  live  at  home 
and  help  their  mothers. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  29  girls  over  16,  and  Miss 
Coombe,  who  came  '^to  work  up  the  school,"  is  anxious  to 
increase  the  age  to  which  the  majority  stay.  One  sign  of  this  is 
that  the  institute  committee  have  altered  the  old  name  of ''  Black- 
bum  House  School,"  by  which  it  is  best  known  in  Liverpool, 
into  the  "  High  School,"  and  the  new  name  is  printed  in  large 
letters  on  great  boards,  which  face  the  street  in  two  directions. 
Latin  has  been  introduced  into  the  work  of  the  Sixth  Form  and 
is  soon  to  be  begun  in  the  Fifth.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
much  is  being  done  to  improve  the  soundness  of  the  work 
in  ail  parts  of  the  school,  but  this  change  of  name  and 
addition  of  subjects  seems  to  me  a  mistake.  There  are  plenty  of 
high  schools  in  Liverpool,  but  there  is  need  of  a  really  good  com- 
mercial girls'  school,  and,  according  to  the  traditions  and  past 
history  of  the  place,  this  is  the  school  to  fill  that  want.  A  8chooI 
which  taught  English  subjects  and  French,  besides  book-keeping 
and  kindred  subjects,  and  did  not  aim  at  keeping  its  pupils 
beyond  16  years  of  age,  might  be  self-supporting,  which  a  real 
higli  school  with  its  varied  curriculum  could  never  hope  to  be  at 
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r  the  fees  at  present   charged.     There  are  10  assistant  mistresses  ; 

f  their  salaries  are  small  and  their  classes  large. 

!  The  Sefton  Park  High   School  is  another  proprietary  school 

which  has  only  been  opened  a  few  months  by  the  **  Church 
Extension  Association."  A  Kilburn  sister  is  at  the  head  of  it. 
It  is  held  in  buildings  which  were  originally  intended  for  a  hii^her 
grade  elementary  school ;  its  children^  56  in  number^  are  entirely 
of  the  class  which  naturally  attends  the  elementary  schools^  and 
it  certainly  cannot  rank  above  the  "  third  grade  school "  described 
in  the  Schools  Inquiry  Reports.  The  fees  are  3/.  S*.  for  children 
under  and  4/.  \0s,  for  those  over  eight  years  of  age.  The  title  of 
*^  high  school ''  is  certainly  a  misnomer  in  this  case. 

The  Convent  High  Schoolh  attached  to  the  convent  of  Notre  Dame, 
and  gives  a  rutlier  more  liberal  education,  but  its  highest  fees  are 
6/.  6s.  per  annum,  and  it  would  be  described  by  "  middle  school  " 
better  than  by  its  present  name.  A  first  rate  training  college  for 
elementary-school  mistresses  is  alsfO  resident  at  this  convent,  and 
both  the  high  school  and  an  elementary  school  are  used  for 
*' practising  classes"  by  the  young  v.omen  who  are  under 
training. 

The  other  Liverpool  ^*  high  schools  "  are  ordinary  private  schools. 
I  visited  one  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  doing  good  work,  and  I 
have  given  its  time-table  on  page  265  of  my  report  (see  "Private 
School  1)."  It  has  almost  100  pupils,  and  is  very  successfid  in 
preparing  them  for  the  public  examinations.  The  lowest  fee  is 
21.  2s.,  and  the  highest  8/.  8*.,  which  include  all  ordinary  subjects. 
These  seemed  to  me  too  low,  but  the  headmistress  said  that  the 
competition  of  schools  of  the  kind  was  so  great  that  she  could  not 
charge  more.  She  spoke  with  some  bitterness  of  the  class  of 
children  who  attended  the  higher  grade  voluntary  schools,  and 
also  of  the  cheap  private  schools,  which  gave  no  proper  teaching 
at  all. 

Some  of  the  private  schools  calling  themselves  high  schools  were 
80  inefficient  that  they  could  not  be  considered  fit  to  take  any 
part  in  the  Secondary  Education  of  the  place. 

Higher  Grade  Elementary  Schools. — These  have  existed  for  some  Higher  grade 
years  among  the  voluntary  schools,  which  in  Liverpool  far  out-  ®®"**^^* 
number  those  under  the  board.  The  fees  vary  from  6r/.  to  Is.  6rf. 
a  week,  and  the  schools  are  largely  attended  by  children  of  the 
lower  middle  class,  who  formerly  would  have  gone  to  the  Black- 
burn House  and  schools  with  similar  fees.  They  are  examined 
by  Her  Majesty's  Schools  Inspector,  and  receive  their  grants  from 
(Government,  but  a  few  subjects  besides  those  allowed  as 
"  specifics  "  by  the  Code  are  introduced ;  there  is  usually  a  large 
Standard  VII.,  and  such  children  as  stay  after  they  have  passed 
this,  receive  a  more  or  less  useful  education  according  to  the 
school.  Much  depends  on  what  can  be  afiorded,  for  science  and 
art  subjects  are  taught  to  a  much  less  extent  than  in  the  organised 
science  schools  and  the  grants  irom  South  Kensingtcm  are  pro- 
portionably  less.  The  St.  Margaret's  Higher  Grade  School 
in  Princes   Road   is  the   one   of  which  I   heard   most,   and  it 
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certainly  gives  a  fair  education^  and  one  which  is  enjoyed  by  the 
ex-standard  children.  Music  is  the  favourite  subject ;  much  time 
is  given  to  its  cultivation,  and  the  concerts  and  musical  evenings, 
which  are  largely  attended  by  the  parents  of  the  performers,  help 
the  school  to  pay  its  way. 

The  Higher  Grade  Board  Schools. — One  of  recent  establish  ment^ 
and  the  only  one  which  exactly  answers  to  this  description,  is  the 
Central  School  in  Brae  Street.  This  is  a  new  and  very  magni- 
ficient  building,  of  which  Mr,  Hance,  the  school  board  clerk,  to 
whose  courtesy  and  help  1  am  much  indebted,  is  justly  proui 
The  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  u  large  in&nt  and  standard  mixed 
school^  and  upstairs  all  the  rooms  are  devoted  to  the  organised 
science  school  now  in  the  second  or  third  year  of  its  existence. 
The  whole  is  under  the  principal,  Mr.  Nixon  ;  he,  as  well  as  his 
assistant  masters,  wore  gowns,  which  gives  the  school  a  curiously 
**  secondary  "  appearance.  He  is  a  graduate,  while  the  young'er 
men  have  matriculated  and  are  working  for  either  London  or 
Victoria  degrees.  Ex-standard  children  come  to  the  Brae  Street 
School  for  their  scientific  subjects,  but  a  great  deal  of  their  other 
work  is  carried  on  in  their  own  schools.  Until  this  summer,  the 
only  girls  belonging  to  the  organised  science  school  were  those 
who  liad  passed  their  standards  in  Brae  Street.  Mr.  Nixon  is  very 
proud  of  ins  girls,  and  told  me  that  he  had  sent  40  pupils  in  for  the 
Science  and  Art  examinations  in  elementary  mathematics  at  the 
end  of  the  last  session,  8  of  whom  were  girls  and  32  boys.  For 
i<ome  reason,  the  claPs  did  very  badly,  and  only  seven  of  the  whole 
number  passed ;  of  the  successful  seven,  four  were  girls  ! 

This  year,  a  petition  was  sent  from  the  girls  belonging  to  six 
Board  schools,  asking  that  they  might  join  the  organised  science 
school,  and  this  session  has  begun  wiUi  between  200  and  300 
pupils,  a  full  half  of  whom  are  girls. 

The  Liverpool  School  Board  is  probably  the  richest  in  England, 
as  only  30,000  children  are  educated  in  its  schools,  while  the  whole 
of  Liverpool  pays  the  6rf.  education  rate.  The  large  number  of 
voluntary  schools  is  partly  due  to  the  prevalence  of  Roman 
Catholicism  in  the  place,  hut  all  denominations  seem  to  work  in 
peace  and  harmony,  and  Boman  Catholics  in  particular  are  well 
represented  on  the  school  board.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
natural  that  no  money  should  be  spared  in  making  the  schools 
under  the  board  as  good  as  possible,  and  the  elementary  schools 
have  many  luxuries  in  the  way  of  carpentry  and  ironwork  for  the 
bojs  and  cookery  and  laundry  work  for  the  girls.  The  ex-standard 
clas^es  have  remarkably  able  teachers,  and  do  not  depend  on 
Science  and  Art  grants,  and  to  ensure  their  having  no  anxiety  on 
the.  i'core  of  expense,  the  city  council  have  guaranteed  them 
against  loss  to  the  extent  of  150Z.  annually  for  three  years. 
Accordingly  the  curriculum  is  an  excellent  one,  a  due  amount  of 
time  being  given  to  the  teaching  of  languages,  literature,  and 
practical  subjects,  and  the  interests  of  the  girls  being  duly 
regarded ;  a  bare^  13  hours  per  week  is  given  to  the  mathematical, 
scientific,  and  artistic  subjects,  and  this  is  certainly  not  more  than 
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their  fair  share.  I  regretted  that  all  the  upst<iir8  teachers  were 
maeteiv,  and  Mr.  Nixon  said  he  hud  wanted  a  mistress  badly,  but 
that  the  organised  science  school  teachers  must  be  *^  specialists/' 
and  hitherto  he  had  been  unable  to  find  a  woman  with  the 
adequate  knowledge.  The  cliiidren  in  this  school  struck  me 
as  unusually  youngs  and  Mr.  Hance  explained  that  this  was 
caused  by  a  scheme  which  enables  the  cleverer  children  to  pass 
through  their  standards  more  quickly  than  the  dull  ones,  the  school 
board  b^ing  rich  enough  to  sacrifice  some  portions  of  the  grant 
from  Whitehall  for  what  is  thought  the  good  of  the  children ;  if 
a  child  passes  through  two  standards  in  one  year,  the  grant  is  only 
paid' on  one  of  them,  and  he  thus  earns  only  half  as  much  as  he 
might  have  done.  I  saw  one  sharp  looking  Uttle  fellow  who  had 
passed  out  of  the  Seventh  Standard  at  11^  but  he  was,  of  course, 
an  exception.  The  individual  interest  taken  'by  the  teachers  in 
the  children  and  the  atmosphere  of  happiness  in  the  place  was 
delightful,  and  I  do  not  think  anyone  could  spend  a  few  hours 
in  the  Brae  Street  Higher  Grade  School  without  allowing  that  any 
educational  organisation  must  give  it  a  place  in  its  scheme  of 
Secondary  Education. 

Suggestions. — The  most  pressing  need  is  for  some  authority 
which  shall  keep  the  various  schools  to  their  rightful  grade  in  a 
properly  arranged  scheme.  Many  private  schools  deserve  a  place 
in  such  a  scheme,  but  the  special  place  should  be  decided  by  the 
fees  they  charge,  the  subjects  they  teach,  and  the  age  to  which 
they  keep  their  pupils,  and  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  dub 
themselves  '^  high  schools  "  merely  because  they  like  the  sound  of 
the  Qame. 

More  scholarships  are  needed  from  the  elementary  into  the 
secondary  schools,  and  also  in  the  secondary  schools  themselves  in 
order  to  lengthen  the  time  which  poor  and  clever  girls  may  spend 
in  them.  Some  scholarships  of  both  these  kinds  exist,  but 
not  enough.  Also  a  few  exhibitions  from  secondary  scliools  to 
places  of  higher  education  are  badly  wanted,  and  I  heard  of  none 
accessible  to  girls ;  these  would  be  the  most  useful  if  they  were 
either  ofiered  for  competition  among  the  scholars  of  all  the  public 
girls'  schools,  or  among  all,  both  public  and  private,  whose  fees  did 
not  exceed  a  fixed  sum. 

I  am,  &c. 

FRANCES  A.  KITCHENER. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education. 
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Report  ou  the  County  of  Norfolk,  by  A.  J.  Butler, 

Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 


SiK, 

Having  been  entrusted  by  the  Commissionera  with  the 
duty  of  making  certain  inquiries  in  the  county  of  Norfolk 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July  last,  I  beg  to  submit  the 
following  report.  Almost  every  variety  of  statistical  informa- 
tion bearing  on  the  subject  is  in  the  Commissioners'  hands  ;  and 
I  have,  therefore,  I  hope  not  t6  an  undue  extent,  availed  myself 
of  the  permission  given  iti  the  latter  paragraphs  of  my  in- 
structions, and  expressed  pretty  freely  my  own  opinions 
suggested  by  an  examination  of  the  facts.  I  may,  perh^aps,  say 
that  though  there  is  scarcely  one  among  the  points  upon  which 
I  have  touched  that  has  not  been  dealt  with  in  thfe  course  of  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  Commission,  every  one  of  them  has  been 
suggested  to  me  during  my  inquiry,  and  considered  by  me  quite 
independently. 

Norfolk  is  in  area  the  fifth,  in  population  the  nineteenth,  of 
English  counties.  Its  total  area  is  about  2,040  square  miles ;  its 
population  (in  1891),  468,287.  From  this  must  be  deducted,  for  Norfolk:  its 
many  purposes  of  the  present  inquiry,  the  population  of  the  two  «P<»i»l  .  . 
county  boroughs  of  Noiwich  and  Great  Yarmouth,  leaving  °  ^'^^  ^"  ^^' 
818,000  in  the  "administrative  county."  This  population  is  on 
the  whole  very  evenly  distributed.  Two  municipal  boroughs. 
King's  Lynn  and  Thetford,  ^both  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
county,  have  respectively  18,360  and  4,250  inhabitants.  There 
are,  further,  one  town.  East  Dereham,  with  5,500,  *  and  one, 
Wymondham,  witli  4,760.  There  are  four  with  populations 
between  3,000  and  4,000,  an d  eight  between  2,000  and  3,000.  The 
remainder  of  the  population,  215,400,  is  distributed  among 
676  civil  parishes,  giving  an  average  of  377  souls  per  parish. 
The  average  population  per  square  mile,  exclusive  of  the  county 
boroughs,  is  about  156  ;  the  western  districts,  where  the  county 
rtins  into  the  fens,  falling  short  of  this  figure,  and  the  remainder 
(with  the  exception  of  some  districts  in  the  east)  rising  some- 
what above  it.  Norwich  and  Thetford  have  manufactories; 
the  coast  places,  from  Yarmouth  round  to  Lynn,  live  mainly  by 
maritime  occupations,  trading,  fishing,  ship-building  (though 
this  is  said  to  have  fallen  off  lamentably  of  late  years),  the 
entertainment  of  summer  visitors,  and,  no,  doubt,  in  the  case  of 
many  of  their  inhabitants,  by  "  watching  tidal  waters."  With 
these  exceptions  the  population  of  the  county  is  purely  agricul- 
tural«  The  farms  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  large,  and  till 
recently  the  farmers  have  been  a  prosperous  and  powerful  class. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  their  thrift  was 
not  equal  to  their  prosperity ;  and  the  great  fall  in  the  price  of 
corn,  which  has  taken  place  in  recent  years,  has  lowered  their 
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incomes  very  seriously.  The  landlords  have  probably  suffered 
even  more  heavily,  so  that  the  oounty,  as  a  whole^  is  in  no 
disposition  to  welcome  any  measure  that  will  tend  to  increase 
its  rates.  The  same  cause  has  also  impoverished  the  endoi^ed 
schools,  so  that  without  external  aid  they  can  do  little  to  offer 
education  at  a  lower  cost  to  such  as  may  stand  in  need  of  it. 
When  it  is  added  that  the  farmers  in  many  places  have  an 
instinctive  dislike  and  dread  of  anything  which  may  tend  to 
make  the  labourers  more  ''  independent,"  while  the  labourers 
themselves  are,  for  the  most  part,  apathetic,  and  (as  I  found  to 
be  the  case  in  regard  to  some  of  tixe  Yarmouth  charities)  would 
sooner  see  endowments  used  to  provide  "  doles  "  for  themselves 
than  scholarships  for  their  children,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
problems  connected  with  Secondary  Education  are,  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  propounded  in  their  most  thorny  form ;  and  that  i£ 
any  satisfactory  method  of  organizing  it  can  be  made  to  work 
in  that  county,  we  need  not  despair  of  seeing  the  same  resulD 
effected  throughout  England. 

The  main  problems,  as  I  understand,  are  two.  First,  to 
devise  a  system  under  the  operation  of  which  the  class  of  school 
which  a  child  shall  attend,  or  rather  (what  ought  indeed  to 
come  to  the  same  thing  if  we  were  properly  oiganised)  the  age 
up  to  which  he  shall  remain  at  school,  shall  be  decided,  not,  as 
now,  solely  by  the  rank  which  his  father  occupies  U^  society,  or 
the  length  of  the  parental  purse,  but  by  his  own  abilities  and 
aptitudes;  and  next,  to  fmd  aome  means  of  ensuring  that 
parents  of  all  classes,  who  demand  efficient  Secondary  Education 
for  their  children,  shall  be  able  to  see  that  they  get  it.  We  do 
not  want  either  to  waste  or  to  spoil  any  more  of  our  raw 
material  for  the  sole  advantage,  it  would  seem,  of  our  foreign 
competitors,  who  are  only  too  glad  to  supply  us  with  their 
more-or-less  finished  article  ;^  but  to  pick  out  and  train  good 
wits  wherever  we  may  find  them,  in  order  that  they  may  render 
the  more  efficient  service  to  their  country. 

In  some  quarters  a  further  question  has  been  raised — ^how  to 
bring  a  higher  stage  of  education,  whether  technical  or  general, 
within  reach  of  the  labouring  class  as  a  whole.  But  this,  at  all 
events  until  the  time  when  the  State  can  require  all  children  to 
pass  throuf^h  the  secondary  schools — ^that  is,  to  remain  at  school 
at  least  till  the  completion  of  their  sixteenth  year  (a  require- 
ment which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  State  has  as  yet  seen  its 
way  to  enforcing) — must  be  left  to  the  authorities,  central  and 
local,  who  deal  with  elementary  education.  As  I  shall  point 
out  presently,  these  already  have  it  in  their  power  to  assist 
materially  in  the  work  of  organising  Secondary  Education. 

Five  definite  questions  are  contained  in  my  instructions. 
Upon  some  of  them  the  circumstances  of  Norfolk  do  not  throw 

*  Here,  I  may  perhaps  observe,  is  an  answer  to  the  standard  obj#H;tion  that  aU 
non-manual  occupations  are  already  overstocked  in  this  conntry.  They  are  deariy 
not  overstocked  with  Enitlishmen,  so  lonir  as  35  per  cent  of  L<»ndon  offices  employ 
foreign  clerks,  and  London  ranks  among  the  largest  of  German  towns. 
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nmch  light ;  but  I  proceed  to  deal  with  them  before  discussing 
the  more  general  aspects  of  the  subject  presented  to  me  in  the 
oourse  of  my  inquiry. 

1  and  2.  The  question  of  "  over-lapping "  arises  so  little  in  ^  *°^  ^ 
Norfolk,  that  it  seems  hardly  worth  treating  under  a  separate 
head    The  only  salienfc  instance  of  it,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain, 
will  be  referred  to  presently. 

Including    the    county  boroughs    of    Norwich    and   Great  Supply  of 
Yarmouth,   Norfolk   contains   probably    somewhere   near    150  g^^^ 
private   schools   of    all   kinds    including  preparatory    schools,  about  the 
They  are  of  all  classes.     In  the  seaside  places,  such  as  Cromer  endowed 
and  Hunstanton,  there  are  schools  of  the  kind  which  prepare  ^  ^ 
boys  for  the  great  public  schools,  and  take  boarders  only.    These, 
of  course,  are  outside  the  county  supply.     Excluding  these,  and 
also  what  may  be  called  local  preparatoiy  schools,  from  which 
children  go  to  the  endowed  schools  or  the  higher  private  schools, 
there  are  about  110,  of  which  90  are  for  girls,  20  for  boys.    The 
education  given  naturally  varies  a  good  deal ;  but  in  all  those 
which  I  visited  I  found  evidence  that  the  recent  development 
of  itinerant  examinations  (if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed)  had  so 
to  speak,  screwed  up  the  pitch  of  instruction  considerably  as 
compared   with   that   which   prevailed,  say,  twenty  years  ago. 
Almost  without  exception  pupils  were  sent  in  for  either  L  jcal 
examinations,  or  those  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  (these  were 
the  favourite)  ;  or,  again,  for  special  examinations,  such  as  those 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  or  the  Civil  Service.    The  teachers 
were  for  the  most  part  intelligent  persons  ;  though  of  course  in 
a  short  visit  there  was  not  mucli  opportunity  of  judging  how 
far  they  had  special  aptitude.     The  weak  point,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  was  the  premises.     I  doubt  if  more  than  two  of  the 
schoolrooms  which  I  saw  would  have  been  accepted  by  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  as  satisfactory  for  an  elementary  school. 
It  is  somewhat  significant  that  in  each  of  those  two  cases  the 
proprietor  and  head  teacher  was  himself  an  ex -elementary  master 
with  a  certificate. 

So  far  as  could  be  seen,  the  existence  of  endowed  schools 
produced  little  effect  on  these  private  schools. 

No  doubt  the  establishment  of  the  "  county  school "  at  Elmham 
aflSscted  schools  all  over  the  county  to  some  extent.  The  farmers 
who  had  taken  shares  in  that  enterprise  were  determined,  as  one 
of  them  put  it,  "  to  have  their  five  per  cent.,"  and  consequently 
removed  their  boys  from  the  schools  at  which  they  were  to  the 
new  establishment ;  but  that  school  has  now  ceased  to  exist,  the 
premises  being  occupied  by  the  late  headmaster,  who  is 
endeavouring,  not  without  some  hope  of  success,  to  carry  on  a 
private  school  in  them.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  things 
must  now  have  returned  to  their  normal  state.  In  Norwich  the 
girls'  private  schools  have  suffered  somewhat  from  the  com- 
petition of  the  girls'  high  school  on  the  one  hand  and  the  board 
higher  grade  school  on  the  other. 

But  one  of  the  most  fiourishing  ^*  commercial "  schools  in  the 
county  exists  iu  a  town  where  there  is  also  a  flourishing  grammar 
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school.  When  the  fees  for  boys  on  the  foundation  of  the  latter 
school  were  raised  by  its  scheme,  the  commercial  school* wasopened 
at  the  old  fees.  The  education  given  is  higher  than  that  of  an 
elementary  school,  though  probably  not  up  to  the  "  higher  grade  " 
board  school  level ;  special  attention  is  given  to  shorthand  and  sar-* 
veying.  The  county  council  tbou^t  well  enough  of  the  school  to 
allow  seven  of  their  junior  scholars  to  go  to  it.*  There  are  both 
day  scholars  and  boaters  ;  but  the  latter  come  exclusively  from 
Norfolk.  At  the  grammar  school  on  the  other  hand,  the  boarders^ 
who  form  two-fifths  of  the  scholars,  come  from  all  parts ;  and 
(according  to  a  practice  which  seems  to  be  very  genentl,  but  oaa 
hardly  be  beneficial  to  the  schools),  almost  the  whole  of  these  wBre 
about  to  leave  it  and  follow  the  headmaster  who  had  recently 
obtained  a  similar  post  in  another  county.  In  this  ease^  tben» 
the  private  school  seems  really  to  have  a  better  claim  than  the 
endo\re<l  school  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  county  supply. 
The  best  arrangement,  of  course,  if  it  could  be  brought  abo«i^ 
would  be  one  by  which  the  two  could  be  co-ordinated ;  the  private 
school  serving  as  a  feeder  to  the  endowed  school. 

The  following  table  may  serve  to  show  the  distribution  of 
Secondary  Education  as  between  classes  of  schodLs,  localitaes» 
and  sexes.  It  is  not  absolutely  accurate,  as  several  schools  seem 
to  have  made  no  retam5  though  I  fully  understood  that  they 
intended  to  do  so.  The  number  of  children  attending  private 
schools,  both  boys  and  girls,  will  have,  no  doubt,  to  be  somewhat 
increased.  At  Yarmouth  an  accession  of  some  30  boys  to  the 
grammar  school  was  expected  after  Christmas  owing  to  the 
closing  of  a  private  school. 


Boys. 


Total. 


Kudo  wed  Schools  in  - 


r  County  Boroughs    - 
J  Admiuistrative  County 


L 
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Proprietary  Schools  in  - 


'County  Boroughs    ■ 
Administrative  Gountv 


260     I       — 
114     »      — - 


Total 


374 


'       374 


Private  Schools  in 


County  Boroughs    - 
Administrative  County 

Total 


Total  number  receiving  some  kind  of  secondary  instmctioii  2,786,  or  almost  exactly 
6  per  1,U00  of  the  population. 

*  The  best  authorities  seem  to  hold  that  in  sending  their  scholars  to  this  axid 
other  private  aad  proprietary  schools,  the  Norfolk  County  Council  is  breaking  tib* 
law.  But  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  a  strict  compliance  with  the  law  in  this  matter 
would  practically  rcake  it  useless  to  offer  junior  scholarships  to  girls,  unless  the 
comity  was  prepared  to  spend  about  2,500/.  a  year  in  boarding  tbem  all  at  Tbetfbrd. 
See  also  p.  14. 
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I  have  not  included  in  these  figures  the  Norwich  Higher 
Grade  Board  School,  because  the  Commissioners  did  not  appear 
to  have  addressed  their  inquiries  to  schools  of  this  kind ;  but  its 
curriculum  is  for  boys,  much  the  same  as  that  of  King  Edward  VL 
Middle  School,  and  the  same  as  (or^  perhaps,  rather  higher  than) 
that  of  the  so-called  Presbyterian  School ;  and  for  girls,  as  that 
of  the  school  under  the  Public  Day  School  Company,  all  three 
of  which  are  reckoned  as  "  secondary."  It  is  here,  indeed,  that 
the  most  conspicuous^  if  not  the  only,  case  of  overlapping  in 
my  district  occurs..  At  Yarmouth  the  town  council  and  the 
school  board  have  widely  come  to  an  understanding  with  regard 
to  their  respective  territories,  and  have  delimitated  the  frontier, 
as  I  am  informed,  with  satisfactory  results. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  describe  all  the  endowed  schools 
in  detail ;  but  I  may  select  for  mention  a  few  which  present 
some  especial  points,  of  interest. 

The  little  borough  of  Thetford  may  be  taken  as  an  example  Some  endowed 
of  successful  organisation.  Planted  in  the  middle  of  a  thinly  schools, 
inhabited  and  little  cultivated  tract  of  heaths  and  warrens,  it 
.  depends  almost  entirely  on  its  own  resources*  Three  manufac- 
tories, a  brewery  or  two,  and  a  small  railway  junction  give 
employment  to  the  population  of  about  4,250,  Elementary 
education  is  provided  by  a  very  efficient  board  school.  The 
ancient  grammar  school  for  boys,  which  had  fallen  into  some- 
thing worse  than  decay,  for  it  appears  to  have  become  a  focus  of 
juvenile  rowdyism,  was  set  going  again  under  a  scheme  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  in  1879. 

For  some  years  past  it  has  had  from  60  to  70  boyy,  about 
six-sevenths  of  these  being  day  scholars,  and  of  these  again 
about  one-half,  or  30,  belonging  to  the  town.  This  will  give  7 
per  1,000  of  the  population ;  a  fraction  corresponding  nearly 
to  the  old  estimate  of  the  number  for  whom  Secondaiy  Educa- 
tion of  a  grade  higher  than  the  third  (which  the  board  school 
may  now  be  taken  as  supplying)  would  be  required.  (A  few  of 
the  wealthier  inhabitants  send  their  boys  to  schools  at  a  distance, 
and  these  also  must,  of  course,  be  considered.)  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity (even  if  it  had  been  needed)  of  testing  the  acquirements 
of  the  boys.  The  school  was  examined  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
term  by  a  well-known  scholar,  of  much  experience  both  in 
tuition  and  in  examination ;  and  his  report  points  to  a  good 
deal  of  sound  and  intelligent  work  having  been  done  throughout 
the  school.  Two  of  the  elder  boys  were  among  the  18  successful 
candidates  for  the  Seoior  County  Council  Scholarships  in  March 
hist,  one  has  a  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Scholarship,  two 
have  matriculated  at  Cambridge,  one  at  Edinburgh. 

My  own  observation  of  the  boys,  both  in  and  out  of  school, 
led  me  to  think  that  the  school  is,  at  any  rate,  doing  good  moral 
and  social  work.  They  looked  at  once  bright  and  orderly.  One 
lad  of  17,  who  has  recently  left  the  school  and  gone  into  business, 
has  compiled  a  little  "  Guide  "  to  Thetford,  which  compares  very 
favourably  with  the  average  run  of  such  productions. 
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It  may  be  added  that  the  boys  finished  their  cricket  season 
with  an  unbeaten  record. 

But  a  boys'  grammar  school  is  an  institution  which  Thetford 
shares  with  many  other  places.  Its  unique  distinction,  in 
Norfolk,  at  any  rate,  is  the  possession  of  a  girls'  grammar  schooL 
When  the  local  charities  were  under  consideration  by  the  Com- 
missioners, it  was  found  that  in  addition  to  the  boys*  endow- 
ment, a  sum  was  available  for  the  erection  of  a  girls'  schooL 
The  school  was  accordingly  built  and  opened  in  1888.  It  has 
at  present  62  scholars,  the  highest  number  it  has  ever  reached. 
Of  these,  40  belong  to  the  town,  showing  contrary  to  the  usual 
experience,  a  somewhat  higher  percentage  for  girls  than  for 
boys.  One -fourth  of  the  total  number  came  from  elementary 
schools.  As  bearing  on  the  question  of  classifying  such  scholars, 
it  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  the  headmistress's  experience 
here  is  to  the  effect  that  it  takes  about  two  terms  before  these 
girls  settle  fairly  into  their  work.  Then  they  make  good  pro- 
gress, and  usually  get  to  the  top  of  their  form.  They  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  stay  so  long  as  the  children  of  the  professional  classes,  ao 
that  the  highest  form  contains  at  present  none  but  these  ; 
daughters  of  a  clergyman,  a  bank  manager,  and  the  like,  whom 
I  found,  on  one  visit,  reading  Csesar  with  the  headmistress. 
Those  of  the  class  from  which  the  school  is  mainly  supplied, 
especially  that  from  which  the  free  scholars  and  the  county 
scholars,  all  of  whom  must  pass  through  the  elementary- 
school,  are  at  present  drawn^  will  actually  be  required  to  begin 
earning  money  at  an  earlier  age ;  and  consequently  we  find  that 
former  holders  of  scholarships  are  now  assistants  in  shops,  or 
dressmakers,  or  assisting  their  parents  at  home,  as,  in  one  case 
of  which  I  was  told,  where  a  girl  on  leaving  the  echool  at  15 
or  16  was  able  to  act  as  her  father's  book-keeper.  This  may 
also,  perhaps,  account  for  the  fact  that  the  school  has,  so  far,  won 
only  two  senior  county  scholarships.  Here,  again,  the  general 
appearance  and  demeanour  of  the  children  were  decidedly 
pleasing.  The  only  point  in  connexion  with  these  schools  which 
I  saw  any  reason  to  regret  was,  that  they  hold  rather  aloof 
from  each  other,  instead  of  recognising  each  other  as  part  of  one 
foundation.  One  would  have  thought  that  an  occasional  com- 
bination for  a  prize-giving  or  other  festivity  might  have  been 
of  advantage  to  both. 

The  Qresham  School,  at  Holt,  is  a  school  which  offers  infinite 
possibilities.  Alone  among  the  Norfolk  grammar  schools  it  has 
remained  untouched  by  agricultural  depression.  Its  endowment, 
amounting  to  about  1,5002.,  is  administered  by  the  Fishmongers' 
Company,  who  appear  to  take  a  great  interest  in  the  school,  and 
to  treat  it  with  much  geneix)sity.  They  have  founded  a  valuable 
leaving  scholarship,  and  give  prizes.  It  has  50  free  scholars, 
admitted  from  the  town  of  Holt  and  its  neighbourhood  by- 
order  of  the  governors,  on  the  nomination  of  two  visitors; 
these  visitors  being  clergy  and  gentlemen  of  the  district.  The 
"neighbourhood"  is  now  construed  pretty  liberally,  so  as    to 
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include  pl€M^8  as  far  off  as  Cromer  and    Aylsham,  which  are 

10  miles  away.  Even  so,  however,  the  population  which  enjoys 
the  benefits  of  Sir  John  Gresham's  munificence  cannot  be  much 
more  than  50,000 ;  so  that  it  is  not,  perhaps,  remarkable  that  no 
very  high  test  of  proficiency  or  competitive  examination  has  as 
yet  been  required  in  the  selection  of  candidates.  There  is  no 
kind  of  socicd  qualification,  and  more  than  a  fourth  of  those 
now  on  the  register  came  from  elementary  schools ;  but  if  a 
parent  of  the  labouring  class  applied  for  a  nomination  for  a  very 
young  boy,  he  would  probably  be  advised  to  send  him,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  board  school,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  he 
was  likely  to  profit  by  the  instruction  given  at  the  grammar 
school.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  some  difficulty  is  felt  in  classifying 
boys  who  come  up  from  the  elementary  schools ;  but  the  head- 
master says  that  in  his  experience  a  clever  boy  soon  adapts 
himself.  At  the  same  time  he  would  prefer  to  have  them  in  his 
hands  not  later  than  the  end  of  their  eleventh  year.  Besides 
the  free  scholars,  the  headmaster  is  at  liberty  to  take  paying 
scholars,  whether  as  boarders  or  otherwise.     There  are  at  present 

11  of  these.  Holt  is  thus  very  much  in  the  position  in  which 
Eton  and  Winchester  were  some  four  centuries  ago ;  the  free 
scholara  fonning  the  great  bulk  of  the  school,  with  a  few 
"oppidans"  or  "commoners"  accreted  around  them.  It  is  a 
serious  question  whether  the  county  council  might  not  be  well 
advised  to  come  to  some  arrangement  with  the  Fishmongers' 
C]!ompany  with  a  view  to  making  the  school  a  great  centre  of 
county  education.  If  this  could  be  done,  and  the  area  from 
which  the  free  scholars  are  taken  somewhat  extended,  to 
embrace,  say,  the  entire  county,  the  school  might  have  a  great 
future  before  it. 

Hingkam  is  an  example  of  good  work  done  under  difficulties. 
Placed  in  a  rural  district,  and,  alone  among  the  endowed  schools 
of  Norfolk,  at  some  distance  from  a  railway  station,  it  seems 
never  to  have  had  more  than  about  30  scholars ;  a  figure  which 
has  remained  pretty  ste€kiy  for  several  years.  The  head- 
master very  wisely  gives  more  prominence  to  "  modem,"  than  to 
classical  subjects,  and  teaches  with  such  success  that  out  of  his 
small  number  he  has  succeeded,  in  each  of  two  consecutive  years, 
in  winning  two  of  the  18  senior  county  scholarships.  The  effect 
was  promptly  seen  in  an  accession  to  the  number  of  his 
boarders;  an  interesting  fact,  as  showing  how  these  county 
scholarships  may  indirectly  benefit  a  deserving  school.  At  the 
same  time,  care  will  have  to  be  taken  in  the  regulations  under 
which  they  are  awarded,  to  ensure  that  they  do  go  to  the  endowed 
or  other  *'  official  "  schools,  or  it  will  become  worth  somebody's 
while  to  start  a  school  at  a  high  fee  and  make  a  business  of 
winning  these  scholarships. 

Norm  Walsham  pays  special  attention  to  agricultute,  and 
incidentally  to  botany  and  chemistry.  The  boys  are  taken  to 
receive  object  lessons  in  scientific  and  experimental  farming  on 
some  of  the  neighbouring   properties;    they   are   shown  both 
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various  methods  of  treating  the  soil,  and  in  due  course  of  time, 
the  results  of  the  teatment,  and  also  the  behaviour  of  various 
crops  under  cultivation.  This  school  has  the  distinction  of 
having  this  year  turned  out  the  first  senior  county  scholar  who 
had  previously  held  a  junior  scholarship. 

The  only  one  of  the  Norfolk  endowed  schools  which  can  be 
said  to  be  at  present  in  a  state  of  decay  is  that  of  Walsinghamiy 
Ten  years  ago  there  were  32  boys  at  this  school ;  now  there  are 
11.  The  school  is  placed  in  a  decayed  town  which  now  has  less 
than  1,000  inhabitants.  The  establishment  of  the  "  county- 
school  "  at  Elmham  injured  it,  and  it  has  suffered  from  the  com- 
petition of  elementary  schools,  especially  since  the  abolition  of 
fees.  The  master,  too,  appears  to  be  an  "  unlucky  "  man,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  has  the  gifts  needed  to  contend 
against  adverse  conditions.  Probably  the  best  use  that  could  be 
made  of  the  school  would  be  the  conversion  of  its  endowment 
into  scholarships  to  beheld  at  other  schools,  as  was  done  in 
the  cases  of  Brandon  and  Redgrave ;  or  if  it  must  be  maintained 
in  existence,  it  might  be  removed  to  the  thriving  town  of 
Fakenham,  distant  only  a  few  minutes  by  rail.  There  are  no 
buildings  which  would  be  left  with  any  regret. 

Besides  these,  the  so-called  "grammai*"  school  sXtBanha/ra,  which 
is  really  a  private  school,  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  way  in 
which  many  of  these  schools  have  grown  up.  Thirty-two  years 
ago,  Mr.  W.  Cole,  the  head-teacher  of  the  national  school,  feeUng- 
the  need  for  some  institution  at  which  such  of  his  boys  ajadid  not 
require  to  go  to  work  immediately  on  leaving  school,  or  were  fitted 
for  a  more  advanced  education,  might  continue  their  studies,  with 
the  aid  of  the  rector  started  a  "  middle  "  or  "  grammar  "  school. 
The  Education  Act  of  1870,  and  the  New  Code,  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  give  up  one  or  the  other.  He  gave  up  t^e 
national  school ;  and  presently  a  board  was  formed  (of  wliich 
Mr.  Cole  is  chairman)  to  carry  it  on,  he  himself  continuing  to 
act  as  headmaster  of  the  middle  school  Though  Baoham  is  at 
some  distance  from  a  railway  the  school  throve  and  attracted 
boarders,  till  at  the  present  time  there  are  nearly  60  of  these, 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  largely  from  Norfolk, 
and  20  day  boys.  The  premises,  if  not  equal  to  those  of  the 
best  elementary  schools,  are  quite  adequate ;  and  the  school 
is  clearly  doing  useful  work.  It  takes  a  fair  proportion  of  boys 
(one-sixth)  from  elementary  schools,  and  sends  a  few  (about  one 
a  year)  to  the  universities.  The  fees  for  boarders,  though  lower 
than  those  at  the  defunct  *'  county  school,"  are  not  sufficiently  so 
to  account  for  the  different  fortunes  of  the  two  establishments. 
All  we  can  say  is  that  this  met  a  want,  and  that  failed,  after  the 
first  impulse  had  died  out,  to  create  one. 

With  regard  to  this  "  county  school,"  now  a  private  sdiool, 
there  is  little  to  say  beyond  what  the  Commissioners  have  heard 
in  evidence  (Qs.  4130-4133,  4168, 4201-4210).  It  is  melancholy 
to   see    a  fine   and  well-equipped    building,   and   an  able  and 
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energetic  headmaster,  thrown  away,  so  to  speak,  upon  the 
education  of  a  score  of  boys.  The  master,  no  doubt,  may  be 
moved,  but  the  school  must  remain  where  it  is,  and  it  is  hard  to 
see  how,  in  its  present  situation,  it  can  ever  be  made  of  use. 

3.  Outside  of  the  few  large  towns,  the  .Science  and  Art  ®- 
Department  seem  hardly  to  touch  Norfolk.  Their  place,  so  far 
as  stimulating  the  teaching  of  science  goes,  is  taken,  to  some 
extent,  by  the  Technical  Education  Committee  of  the  County 
Council,  as  to  which  the  Commission  have  heard  its  chairman 
and  secretary.  I  can  only  supplement  their  information  by  an 
anecdote,  which  is  instructive  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  attempts 
to  organise  this  kind  of  teaching  in  country  districts  are  apt,  at 
firet,  at  all  events,  to  be  received  even  by  those  who  might  be 
expected  to  welcome  it.  The  lectures  on  horticulture  are  among 
the  most  successful  that  are  given.  The  lecturer  is  a  practical 
horticulturist  of  high  authority  and  great  power  of  imparting 
knov/ledge  in  an  attractive  and  intelligible  form.  A  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance  sent  his  gardener  (who  had  himself  been 
till  recently  a  labourer)  to  attend  a  course  held  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. On  asking  him  afterwards  what  the  lectures  had 
been  like,  he  received  for  answer :  "  Pretty  good ;  he  did  not 
say  anything  as  I  could  contradict/*  It  is,  perhaps,  less  sur- 
prising that  a  leading  market  or  nursftry-gardener  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Norwich  should  have  entirely  declined  to  aid 
these  lectures,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  want  to  see  the 
method  of  his  business  become  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

At  Yarmouth  one  result  of  starting  technical  classes  in 
carpentery  and  plumbing  was  found  to  be  that  the  masters  sent 
their  apprentices ;  preferring  that  they  should  practise  upon 
and  spoil  wood  and  lead  provided  out  of  public  funds.  Inci- 
dentally this  ffiwjt  seems  to  furnish  an  argument  in  favour  of 
diverting  apprenticing  charities  in  places  where  such  exist  to 
the  furtherance  of  technical  education. 

4  and  5.  These  two  heads  can  best  be  dealt  with  together,  ^  ^^  5. 
There  is  only  one  endowed  school  in  Norfolk  which  can  be  called 
decaying  or  inefficient,  and  to  this  I  have  already  referred. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  part  of  Norfolk  in  which  the  Deficiency, 
supply  of  Secondary  Education  is  most  deficient  and  means  of 
communication  most  wanting  is  the  irregular  quadrilateral, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Lynn  and  Ely  Railwaj^  on  the 
north  by  the  line  from  Lynn  to  Swaffham,  on  the  east  by  that 
from  SwafFhara  to  Thetford,  and  on  the  south  by  the  county 
boundary.  This  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  south-western 
Parliamentary  division  of  the  county.  It  has  an  area  of  about 
360  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  36,000.  Just 
within  the  boundary  stands  the  towns  of  Thetford,  Swafiham, 
and  Downham  Market,  which  account  for  nearly  11,000  of  this 
number.  Over  the  remainder  of  the  area,  therefore,  the  popu- 
lation is  25,000,  that  is,  something  under  70  to  the  square  mile. 
Of  these,  some  4,000  are  concentrated  within  convenient  reach, 
say,  4  miles  of  Downham  (which,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the 
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fact  that  that  town  possesses  an  unusual  number  of  private 
schools) ;  but  Tlietford  and  Swaffham  are  so  situated  thnt  they 
are  practically  inaccessible  to  any  part  of  the  population  of 
the  area  in  question  except  their  own  inhahitantis  The  onJy 
railway  in  the  area  is  a  branch  line  7  miles  long  from,  Denver 
to  StoKe  Ferry.  It  is  quite  clear  that  no  plan  of  erecting  new 
schools  can  meet  the  wants  of  such  a  region  as  this.  Even 
allowing  for  the  facilities  afforded  by  bicycles,*^  ponies,  and  such 
means  of  transport  as  are  open  to  children,  not  for  the  most 
part  of  the  poorest  cl&ss,  such  schools  would  have  to  be  built 
m  sufficient  numbers  to  ensure  that  no  child  should  have  much 
more  than  4  miles  to  go  and  return.  That  is  to  say^  an  area 
of  this  kind  would  want  (allowing  for  winding  of  roads  and 
other  hindrances)  about  10  schools,  each  serving  a  population 
of  2,500.  If  we  take  the  proportion  likely,  for  many  years  to 
come,  to  attend  a  secondary  school,  at  six  per  thousand  for  boys 
and  four  per  thousand  for  girls— and  these,  I  venture  to  think, 
are  very  sanguine  figurest — ^this  would  mean  10  schools,  each 
for  15  boys  and  10  girls.  It  would  probably  be  less  costly  to 
supply  private  tutors  or  governesses  as  required,  and  let  the 
children  be  taught  in  the  shelter  (»f  their  own  homes. 
Some  places  A  school  might  no  doubt  be  profitably  established  at  Swaffham, 

^ra  Bobooig   ^j^gjng  three  lines  of  railways  meet.     Even  though,  as  has  been 
efltablialied.       mentioned,  the  population  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this 

place  is  sparse,  a  private  school  now  closed,  conducted  by  an 
entirely  incompetent  person,  was  able  to  attract  no  less  than 
30  boys ;  a  number  which  would  no  doubt  be  far  exceeded  if  a 
good  school  in  suitable  premises  were  established.  {See  also 
Appendix  A.) 

Stoke  Ferry  again,  which  is  fairly  accessible  to  a  population 
of  5,000  or  more,  might  be  a  convenient  position  for  another. 
Something  might  also  be  done,  in  the  east  of  the  area^  to  develop 
the  school  at  Saham  Toney.  This  was  founded  about  30  years 
ago  for  the  education  of  ''  minors  or  adults  in  religious  and  secular 
knowledge,"  with  a  preference  for  agricultural  and  commercial 
teaching.  It  has  good  buildings,  with  accommodation  for  40 
boarders  and  three  or  four  acres  of  land,  and  is  situated  near  the 
little  town  of  Watton.  This,  after  being  closed,  haa  recently 
been  started  afresh,  and  at  present  has  only  about  a  dozen  boys, 
and  the  instruction  is  that  of  the  ordinary  country  grammar 
school,  no  special  attention  being  devoted  to  either  agriculture 
or  commerce ;  but  the  present  rector,  who  is  himself  an  ex-head- 
master, and  has  very  large  power  under  the  trust-deed,  takes 
great  interest  in  the  school,  and  would  probably  co-operate 
willingly  with  any  attempts  to  extend  its  sphere  of  usefulness. 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  enormous  development  of  "  cycling,*'  in  late 
years,  distinctly  affects  the  problem  of  Secondary  Education  in  rural  districts. 

I  At  the  recent  election  of  junior  county  scholars,  only  five  -were  elected  out  of 
the  whole  area.  I  have  not  the  number  of  candidates,  but,  if  in  proportion  to  the 
total  for  the  county  they  Monld  be  18.  Of  course,  these  are  only  from  elementary 
schools ;  but  I  take  it  that  in  such  a  district  there  would  be  few  else. 
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But  even  if  schools  were  establ'shed  and  in  full  work  at  the  Work  of  the 
three  places  I  have  mentioned,  they  would,  so  far  as  day  scholars  ^^^g, 
are  concerned,  be  within  reach  of  only  a  small  part  of  the  area 
under  consideration.  Over  most  of  this  it  is  clearly  impossible  to 
bring  the  schools  to  the  children  ;  and  the  only  altei'native  will 
be  to  bring  the  children  to  the  schools.  The  obvious  way  to  do 
this  is  to  develop  the  system  of  county  scholarships,  giving  the 
council  a  free  hand  to  send  the  children  to  any  school  which — 
subject  to  their  approval — the  parent  may  select;  paying  all 
expenses  of  travelling,  board,  lodging,  &c. 

In  the  case  of  schools  maintained  or  subsidized  by  the  council, 
it  might  be  possible  to  organise  arrangements  for  boarders, 
either  in  an  official  hostel  (the  management  of  which  had  better 
be  kept  quite  distinct  from  the  teaching),  or  in  private  houses 
with  sujjervision  by  the  local  sanitary  authority. 

The  children  will  of  course  be  taken  exclusively  from  those 
attending  elementary  schools ;  and  this  being  so,  I  hardly  see 
why  any  collective  examination  should  be  needed.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  head-teachers,  perhaps  endorsed  by  Her 
Majesty's  Inspector,  to  the  effect  that  the  child  is  one  who 
deserves  and  will  benefit  by  a  more  advanced  education  than 
the  elenientary  school  can  give,  ought  to  be  su£5cient  for  the 
councilto  act  upon.  No  doubt,  as  English  people  get  more  used 
to  the  idea  of  education  organised  in  all  its  stages,  many  children 
from  well-to-do  homes  will  be  found  in  the  elementary  schools ; 
and  then  perhaps  some  inquiry  into  the  means  of  parents  may 
becc  me  necessary,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  public  monej^  is 
not  being  used  merely  to  enable  the  children  to  travel  by  a 
higher  class  on  the  railway  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done, 
or  in  ^1  me  other  way  to  provide  luxuries  with  ti.e  aid  which 
ought  to  be  given  only  to  relieve  necessities.  But  even  here  the 
public  opinion  of  the  neighbourhood  is  likely  to  act  as  a 
restraint. 

I  would  even,  in  the  rare  case  (which  probably  would  occur 
hardly  once  in  a  generation)  of  an  extremely  brilliant  boy 
springing  from  the  labouring  or  artisan  clajss,  who  might  be 
capable  of  getting  a  scholarship  at  one  of  the  great  public  schools, 
go  so  far  as  to  empower  the  county  council  to  undertake  the  cost 
of  maintaining  him  (of  course  with  the  aid  of  the  scholarship)  at 
such  a  school.  His  sister  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  sent  to  one 
of  the  high  schools,  which  are  the  nearest  equivalent  of  public 
schools  at  present  open  to  girls,  and  at  which  many  girls  may  be 
found  whose  brothers  are  at  public  schools ;  so  that  in  spite  of  all 
social  inequalities  it  is  even  now  possible  for  two  girls  to  be 
schoolfellows  and  friends  whose  brothers  go  to  Eton  and  to  a 
board  school  respectively.  In  the  case  of  the  boy,  tl;e  occasion 
will,  as  I  have  said,  probably  not  often  arise ;  but  when  it  does, 
let  the  local  educational  authority  be  perfectly  free  to  deal  with  it. 

Meanwhile,  until  the  county  council  fills  up  the  gap  with 
schools   of  its  own,  it  will  no  doubt,  as  at  present,  send  its 
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scholars  chiefly  to  the  existing  "  high  "  or  endowed  schook*    With 
the   exception   of    the   south-western  part,    akeady   discassed, 
Norfolk  is  very  fairly  provided  with  such  schools.     Including 
those  in  the  two  county  boroughs,  it  possesses  in  all  lOboys'  schools, 
of  which  all  but  one,  as  already  stated,  are  doing  satisfactory  ^wrork. 
The  number  of  boys  at  these  schools  amounts  to  about  750t ; 
but  of  these  a  considerable  proportion  are  boarders,  coming  from 
outside  the  county.     Snettisham  School,  indeed,  has  onlyholar* 
day-boys  out  of  a  total  of  about  60  ;  and  when  a  free  sc  were 
ship  was  offered  for  one  boy  from  the  board  school  there  were 
only  three  competitors.     Still,  the   school  is  there  if  wanted. 
Besideij   these,   there   are   three    flourishing    grammar    schools 
with  only  the  width  of  a  small  river  between  them  and  the 
soil  of  Norfolk,     Two  of  these,  however,  Bungay  and  Beocles, 
though   no  doubt  they  are    attended   by  plenty  of    Norfolk 
bo}\s,  are  out  of   the  reckoning  so  far  as  county  scholars  are 
concerned.     In  the  case  of  the  third,  Wisbech,  which  is  easily 
accessible  to   a  population  cut  off  from  the  main  part  of  the 
county  by  wide  tracts  of  fen  land,  the  council  have  made  an  excep- 
tion  to   their   rule   of    sending  their  scholars  only  to  schools 
in  the  county ;  and  three  of  these  boys  are  in  attendance  there. 
It  may  be  hoped  that,  when  the  West  Suffolk  County  Council 
avails  itself  of  the  provisions  of  the  Customs'  and  Excise  Act  of 
1890  in  respect  of  technical  education,  some  reciprocal  ariange- 
ment  will  be  come  to  between  the  counties  by  which  the  schools 
on  the  border  shall  be  available  for  county  scholars  from  both 
counties ;    Thetford    serving  north-west  Suffolk ;  Bungay  and 
Beades,  soutli-east  Norfolk.     Indeed  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  not 
only  here,  but  all  over  England,  every  inducement  may  be  used 
by    legislation   to  persuade  county   educational   authorities   to 
adopt  a  policy  of  mutual  accommodation,  of  g^ve-and-take,  by 
reasonable  combination  for  the  saving  of  expense  and  labour, 
rather  than  waste  their  resources  in  deference  to  local  jealousies, 
based  upon  arbitrary  geographical  divisions.     County  rivalry, 
respectable  in  the  cricket  field,  becomes  ridiculous  when  it  keeps 
a  child  away  from,  or  puts  any  hindrance  in  the  way  of  his 
coming  to,  the  school  which  lies  nearest  to  him^  because  he  lives 
on   the   wrong   side   of  a  brook,  or   (in  the   case  of  "county 
boroughs  ")  of  an  imaginary  and  often-shifted  line. 
Local  opinion.       I  s.m  directed  to  obtain  and  embody  in  my  report  a  statement 

of  local  opmion  as  to  the  best  method  of  remedying  deficiencies. 
Local  opinion  in  Norfolk,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  is  for  the 

'*'  Where  the  parent  prefers  a  private  Dchool,  I  can  see  no  reason  for  objecting,  so 
\onf^  as  the  school  is  efficient.  I  do  not  share  the  view  of  those  who  are  afraid  of 
public  money  going  into  *'  private  pockeis/'  Where  else,  in  its  ISnal  destination, 
does  any  mone^  go  ?  Many  endowed  schools  are,  practically,  conducted  for  private 
profit.  That  is,  the  headmaster  can  always  save  money  by  starving  the  school ; 
but  as  a  rule  he  does  not. 

1 1  include  here  the  King  Edward  Vl.  Middle  School,  bat  not  the  **  l^rd»by terian  " 
School  in  Norwich. 
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moBt  part  quite  unconscious  of  any  deficiency,^  and  if  its  atten- 
tion were  drawn  to  the  fact,  it  would  probably  be  of  the  same 
mind  as  a  gentleman  who  told  me  (if  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
introducing  so  colloquial  a  phrase  into  my  report)  that  all  this 
talk  about  Seaondary  Education  waa  "  infernal  rot"  Thirty 
years  ago  he  would  doubtless  have  said  the  same  of  elementaty 
education;  now  he  is  derk  to  an  active  and  efficient  school 
board 

But  so  far  as  there  is  any  enlightened  opinion  on  the  sultjecW 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commission!  by 
Mr.  Lee-Warner,  the  chairman  of  the  Technical  Education 
Committee,  and  in  an  article  which  the  Commissioners  have 
read,  in  the  "  Record  of  Technical  and  Secondary  Education/' 
for  April  last,  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Millington,  of  Thetford.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  main  difierence  (which  is  little  more  than 
apparent)  between  these  two  gentlemen  consists  in  their 
views  as  to  the  proportion  to  be  maintained  between  the  two 
methods ;  of  bringing  the  schools  to  the  scholars,  and  bringing 
the  scholars  to  tiie  schools.  Mr.  Lee- Warner  is  in  favour  of 
"  a  considerable  amount  of  school-creating/'  providing  a  school 
of  at  least  the  "  third  grade "  in  each  of  the  large  towns. 
Mr.  Millington  thinks  that  ''we  have  nearly,  if  not  quite 
•*  enough,  grammar  schools  for  boys  in  the  county."  If  one 
may  venture  to  touch  on  a  question  which  excites  so  many 
jealousies,  I  would  suggest  that  the  two  views  might  easily  be 
combined,  if  only  those  jealousies  could  be  got  over,  by  some 
redistribution  of  the  existing  schools.  Several  of  them  are  in 
places  where,  either  from  lack  of  neighbouring  population,  or 
di£5culty  of  access,  they  cannot  develop  their  usefulness.  Hing- 
ham,  a  good  school  so  far  as  circumstances  allow,  is  three  miles 
from  a  railway  station,  and  six  from  the  centrally  situated  school 
at  Wymondham.  Widsingham,  in  an  out-of-the-way  part  of  the 
county,  has,  as  already  mentioned,  become  nearly  extinct.  Both 
these  schools  might  do  excellent  service  elsewhere.  One  usual 
sentimental  objection  to  these  transfers  is  mitigated  by  the 
fashion  prevalent  in  Norfolk  of  calling  a  school  quite  as  often  by 
the  founder's  name  as  by  that  of  the  place  where  it  stands. 
Thus  Holt  is  usually  called  ''  the  Gresham  School " ;  North 
Walsham,  "the  Paston  School."  It  is  easier  to  remove  a 
Charterhouse  than  a  Westminster. 

Before,  however,  the  endowed  schools,  with  or  without  redis-  Suggestion 
tribution,  can  be   regarded  as   furnishing  a  trustworthy  and  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
permanent  nucleus  for  the  Secondary  Education  of  the  county,  p^?»^™*"* 
steps  must  be  taken  to  put  them  in  a  reasonably  secure  financial 
position.     The  masters  ought  to  be  able  to  do  their  work  free 
from  all  anxiety  and  uncertainty  in  regard  to  their  incomes, 
except  so  far  as  these  depend  upon  their  own  exertions.     In 

-^ — I    r  II  ■  ■  -■  ■■■_■_■  ii,!  ■  _  ■  r        T m- ri 1  -  I L 

*  Of  course  these  remarks  must  not  be  ttiken  as  applying  to  the  gentlen-en  who 
form  the  Technical  Education  Committee  of  the  County  Council,  many  of  whom 
take  a  keen  and  active  interest  in  the  matter.  I  am  referring  to  the  man  in  the 
**  street,"  or  in  the  country  lane. 

X    87640.  Q  Q 
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Norfolk,  this  condition  is  far  from  being  fulfilled.  Most  of  the? 
endowments  are  in  the  form  of  agricultural  rents,  which,  as 
everyone  knows,  have,  in  the  eastern  counties,  depreciated 
enormously,  during  the  last  dozen  years.  Of  the  gross  inecones, 
as  estimated  in  1890,  given  in  the  return  of  March  4th,  1892,  less 
than  half,  in  most  cases,  is  now  available  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  schools.  Expenses,  such  as  repairs  and  improve- 
ments of  premises,  which  ought  to  be,  and  but  for  this  fall  in 
valufi&  would  be,  met  by  the  endowments,  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  headmasters.  One  of  these  told  me,  rather 
as  a  statiatical  fact  than  as  a  grievance,  that  he  had  spent  some 
4002.  on  his  school  in  the  course  of  a  yeig: ;  and  at  a  grammar 
school  in  a  little  Berkshire  town,  with  which  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted, the  headmaster  has  recently,  at  his  own  cost,  provided 
movable  partitions  extending  from  floor  to  ceiling,  for  the 
principal  schoolroom.  It  certainly  seems  hard  that  these 
gentlemen  should  be  thus  mulcted,  practically  in  proportion  to 
their  own  zeal  for  their  work  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
their  schools,  and  compelled  to  spend  on  the  fabrics  money 
which  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  them  and  to  education 
to  use  in  improving  the  salaries  of  the  assistant-masters. 

But  the  first  and  most  important  matter  to  secure  is  that  the 
schools  shall  have  some  certainty  from  one  year  to  another  how 
they  will  stand  financially.     This  end  may,  I  would  suggest,  be 
attained  in  one  of  several  ways.     The  first,  and  in  some  respects 
the  more  satisfactory,  though  doubtless  in  view  of  local  jealousies 
the  more  difficult  to  achieve,  is  to  apply  to  educational  endow- 
ments the  same  treatment  that  the  legislation  of  the  last  reign 
and   the   early  years  of  the   present  applied   to    ecclesiastioil 
endowments.     There  must  be  many  schools  whose  income   is 
derived  from  property  which  has  increased  and  is  increasing  in 
value.     Very  few  persons  will  now  be  found  to  deny  that  the 
legislation   which   took   li,000i.  from  the  See  of  Durham  to 
improve  the  positions  of  Rochester  and  Llandaff  was  equitable 
and  beneficent,  and  the  time  seems  to  have  come  when  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  might  be  done  for  the  schools. 

The  first  step  will  be  to  ascertain  the  total  value  of  the  endow* 
ments  now  available  throughout  England  for  purposes  of  Secon- 
dary Education,  and  to  put  these  together  in  one  general  fund. 
(Those  attached  to  elementary  schools  might  be  left  out  of 
account  at  this  stage.)  Then  if  returns  could  be  obtained 
showing  the  fluctuations  which  these  have  undergone,,  say,  in  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  it  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  power  of 
the  Endowed  Schools  Branch  of  the  Charity  Commission  to 
apportion  this  fund  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  back  those  schools 
whose  income  has  dropped  into  the  position  in  which  they  were 
at  the  beginning  of  that  period,  without  in  any  way  im- 
poverishing the  more  opulent.  Another  advantage  would  be 
that  a  Secondary  Education  fund  thus  brought  into  one  common 
stock  could  be  kept  at  a  level,  or  even  augmented  when  occasion 
demanded,  by  a  Parliamentaiy  grant ;  while  in  the  event  of  a 
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surplus  accruing,  it  could  be  used  either  for  aiding  the  foundation 
of  new  schools,  or  for  occasional  subsidies  under  special  circum- 
stances to  existing  schools  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
pious  founder. 

I  have  suggested  that  a  common  endowment  fund  might  be 
created  for  the  whole  country,  because  thus  only,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  can  loccJ  inequalities  be  equitably  smoothed  away.  The 
property  from  which  schools  derive  their  endowments  is  as  a 
rule  situated  not  far  from  the  locality  of  the  school  in  each  case ; 
so  that  causes  affecting  one  endowment  will  probably  affect  all 
in  the  same  part  of  England.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  the 
East  Anglian  endowments ;  at  least  with  few  exceptions,  such 
as  Holt  already  mentioned.  On  the  whole,  Norfolk  seems  to  be 
less  well  off  in  the  matter  of  endowments  than  either  Lincoln- 
shire or  Suffolk,  though  better  than  Cambridgeshire.  If  the 
gross  annual  value,  as  given  in  the  return  of  March  1892,  could 
now  be  obtained,  there  would  be,  "Including  Norwich  and 
Yarmouth,  about  9,000i. 

Another  method  would  be  to  leave  the  endowments  where 
they  are,  and  make  Parliamentary  grants  directly  to  the  schools 
(upon  the  fulfilment  of  such  requirements  as  might  seem 
reasonable),  the  amount  of  such  grants  to  vary  according  to  the 
loss  in  any  given  year  due  to  the  depreciation  of  endowment ; 
what  may  be  called  the  pa/r  value  of  the  endowment  being 
assessed  as  before.  This  would,  however,  involve  a  fresh  inquiry 
every  year.  A  third  course  would  be  to  let  the  county  councils 
levy  a  rate  in  any  district  which  was  served  by  an  endowed 
school^  varying  the  amount  of  the  rate  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  school.  But  this  would  often  have  the  effect  of 
rating  most  heavily  the  districts  which  by  the  hypothesis  were 
already  suffering;  since  the  "school  ferms"  often  lie  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  school,  and  depression  which  affected  them 
would  probably  be  felt  by  the  neighbours. 

With  regard  to  the  endowments  attached  to  elementary  schools  Endowments 
a  different  course  might  be  followed.     More  than  120  of  the  ^i^°^?8*^^ow 
parishes  in  Norfolk  enjoy  benefactions  of  this  kind,  varying  in  tbey  may  be 
amount  from  the  150i.  per  annum   of  Seaming  to  the  6«.  of  used  to  further 
South  Wootton ;  but  averaging  about  25i.     In  the  great  majority  1^^^°*^^ 
of  cases  these  sums  merely  go  into  the  general  fund  of   the 
school,  and  serve  as  an  actual  or  potential  relief  to  the  rates ;  an 
object  which  one  can  hardly  suppose  to  have  been  primarily 
intended  bythose  to  whose  public  spirit  they  owe  their  existence. 
One  school  board,  however,  that  of  Attleborough,  has  recently, 
under  a  clause  of  its  charity  scheme,  made  regulations  applying 
6Z.  a  year  to  the  maintenance  of  two  small  scholarships,  with  a 
view  to  inducing  parents  of  promising  children  to  leave  them 
at  school  after  they  have  passed  the  standard  for  total  exemption. 
Some  of  the  regulations  are  worth  quoting. 

"  Candidates  must  be  children  of  labourers,  or  children  of 
of  artizans^  widows,  small  shopkeepers,  or  small  farmers. 
In  the  last  four  mentioned  cases^  each  case  shall  be  specially 
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inquired  into  and  allowed  by  the  board  on  the  plea  of 
necessity." 

''Candidates  must  be  specially  recommended  by  the 
principal  teacher  as  being  of  ability,  industry,  and  genersi 
promise  of  excellence,  and  must  pass  a  higher  stan£ird  at 
the  end  of  the  year  before  payment  is  made." 

The  bearing  of  this  upon  Secondary  Education  is  not  diflScalt 
to  see.  In  a  district  like  Norfolk,  where  the  standard  for  total 
exemption  is  mostly  the  lowest  allowed  by  law,  a  child  will,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  leave  school  at  11  or  12  years'  old. 
He  may  be  much  above  the  average  in  proficiency ;  he  may  be  a 
safe  candidate  in  a  year  or  two  for  a  junior  county  scholarship ; 
but  the  prospect  of  a  scholarship  the  year  after  next  will  hardly 
be  sufficient  to  induce  the  thrifty  parent  to  forego  the  immediate 
certainty  of  a  few  shillings  a  week  added  to  the  domestic 
exchequer,  and  the  child  is  drawn  away  from,  instead  of  led 
towards,  Uie  **  ladder  "  which,  if  he  could  but  reach  its  foot,  he 
might  have  a  fcdr  chance  of  climbing.  For  this  reason  it 
appears  to  me  that  every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  induce 
school  authorities,  whether  boards  or  voluntary  managers,  to  do 
something  in  the  way  of  starting  these  little  scholarships ;  and 
in  the  cases  where  they  have  endowments  ready  to  their  hands, 
the  inducement  might  well  assume  a  pretty  drastic  form, 
perhaps  that  of  restoring  the  old  rule  under  which  income  from 
endowment  was  not  counted  in  the  income  of  the  school  for 
purposes  of  the  grant,  in  other  words,  by  omitting  the  word 
"  endowments  "  in  section  19  (I)  of  the  Act  of  187(5.* 

In  the  towns  it  might  be  worth  while  to  add  a  "  higher  grade 

top  "  to  the  elementary  scliools ;  but  the  cases  in  which  there 

would  be  a  sufficient  number  of  scholars  to  justify  the  cost  of 

this  would  at  present  be  few. 

How  local  While  on  the  subject  of  elementary  schools,  I  should  like  to 

un^r^Etemen-  P^^^^  ^^^  another  way  in  which  the  local  authorities,  whose 

tary  Education  main  business  it  is  to  deal  with  those  schools,  may  assist  the 

Acts  may  aid.    cause  of  Secondary  Education.     There  are  still  far  too  many 

private  adventure  schools,  charging  fees  just  sufficiently  high  to 
place  them  outside  the  purview  of  the  Act  of  1870,  but  giving 
an  education  in  no  way  higher  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
elementary  school,  and  in  many  cases  giving  that  very  badly. 
Grammar  school  masters  complain  that  boys  from  schools  of  this 
kind  come  to  them  much  less  well-prepared  than  those  from  the 
board  or  national  schools.  They  are  of  course  chiefly  main- 
tained by  the  small  social  pride  which  sees  "  gentility  "  in  a  fee 
of  SI  or  4il.  a  year,  and  has  forgotten,  if  it  ever  realised  the  fact, 
that  section  4  of  the  Act  of  1876  makes  no  distinction  of  persons, 
but  lays  down  that  "  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  parent  of  every 
-"  child  to  cause  such  child  to  receive  efficient  elementary  instruc- 


*  The  iDdacement  would  be  still  stronger  if  managers  were  allowed  to  include  in 
inooroe  any  part  of  the  endowment  which  had  been  bona  fide  spent  in  sdiolarships  ; 
but  no  other  part. 
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''  tioD."  Local  authorities  no  less  than  parents  have,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  allowed  themselves  too  easily  to  assume  that  provided 
the  fee  was  high  enough  the  instruction  was  sure  to  be  efficient. 
We  can  imagine  the  shock  with  which  a  little  country  tovm 
would  learn  that  some  fedrly  prosperous  farmer  or  tradesman 
had  been  summoned  before  tiie  magistrates  to  prove  that  the 
instruction  given  at  the  '*  academy/'  or  "  co.nmercial  school/'  to 
which  he  sent  his  boys,  was  efficient  enough  to  justify  their  non- 
attendance  at  a  "  certified  efficient  school. '  At  the  same  time  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  fir^st  local  authority  which  has  the 
courage  to  administer  a  shock  of  this  kind  will  do  a  great 
service  to  education,  both  elementary  and  secondary. 

So  much  of  the  special  difficulty  of  organising  education  in 
England  seems  to  arise  from  this  matter  of  ''  social "  or  ''  class  " 
feeUng  that  it  may  be  wortli  while  to  record  some  of  the 
information  which  I  was  able  to  gather  in  regard  to  its  existence 
in  Norfolk.  In  the  first  place  different  localities  seemed  to  vary 
a  good  deal.  The  master  of  a  leading  private  school  at  Lynn 
thought  that  the  farmers  were  beginning  to  use  the  elementary 
schools  more ;  and  at  Walsingham  the  improvement  in 
elementary  schools,  coupled  with  the  abolition  of  fees  in  them, 
was  given  me  as  one  of  the  causes  which  have  reduced  the 
^unmar  school  of  that  place.  On  the  other  hand,  at  North 
Walsham  (where  agricultural  education  is  made  a  special  point , 
I  heard,  while  some  of  the  farmers  send  their  boys  to  the  board 
school,  others  go  so  far  as  to  object  to  the  very  presence  in  the 
grammar  school  of  boys  who  have  come  from  the  board  schools, 
and  remove  their  own  boys  to  private  schools  to  preserve  them 
from  the  apprehended  injury  to  their  manners.  Among  the 
scholars  themselves,  both  boys  and  girls^  less  sensitiveness 
on  this  score  appears  to  exist.  I  was  assured  in  several  places 
that  county  council  scholars,  even  if  at  first  there  might  be  a 
little  tendency  to  look  down  on  them,  were  soon  accepted  on  their 
merits,  whether  athletic  or  intellectual,  and  took  their  place 
among  the  rest.  Cricket  and  football  are  great  levellers  of 
social  inequalities  among  the  boys ;  while  the  girls  are  rather 
disposed  to  admire  those  who,  coming  from  poorer  homes,  raise 
themselves,  as  these  scholars  usually  do,  to  the  top  of  their  form 
by  industry  and  ability.*  Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
among  the  older  generation  the  feeling  is  still  very  strong ;  and 
is  amain  cause  of  the  bitterness  with  which  the  abolition  of 
local  rights  of  free  education  in  the  grammar  schools  is  often 
viewed.  Alike  in  Norfolk  and  in  Berkshire  headmasters  (who 
themselves  regarded  the  new  arrangement  with  entire  approba- 
tion) told  me  that  local  tradesmen  and  farmers  had  the 
strongest  possible  objection  to  passing  their  boys  through  the 
sieve  of    the   elementary   schools    in  order  to  get  the    free 

*  Apart  from  Connty  Scholarships,  or  special  local  privileges,  a  certain  number 
of  children  already  pass  from  the  elementnry  to  the  secondary  schools.  At  Thetford 
nearly  half  the  boys  have  so  passed  on ;  at  Great  Tarmcuth  aboot  25  per  eent.,  the 
connection  being,  in  the  hea&natter's  words,  "  purely  casual.''. 
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Secondary  Education  which  the  schemes  offer,  generally  in  ample 
measure,  to  picked  boys  from  those  schoola  In  the  cases  vrhich 
are  specially  in  my  mind,  the  elementary  schools  in  question 
(one  board,  two  voluntary)  are  as  good  as  any  in  the  ootintjr, 
and  in  point  of  premises,  fSar  superior  to  alniost  any  of  the 
private  schools  that  I  know. 

It  19^  however,  certain  that  no  successful  organization  of 
Secondary  Education  will  be  possible  until  it  is  clearly  under- 
stood that  elementary  education  (when  not  given  at  home)  must 
be  sought  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  nowhere  else :  and  as 
a  corollary,  until,  in  the  definition  of  an  "  elementary  "  school, 
the  fee  paid  shall  no  longer  be  considered;  but  the  age  at  which 
children  are  admitted,  and  the  nature  of  the  circumstances. 
Besides  the  evils  indicated  above,  a  great  deal  of  power  is 
wasted  in  the  grammar  schools  by  the  necessity  of  teaching 
subjects  which  mey  would  be  learning  as  well,  or  better,  at  the 
board  or  national  schools.  Out  of  267  boys  who  are  attending 
at  five  grammar  schools  in  Norfolk,  62,  or  over  23  per  cent,  are 
below  12 — probably  10  per  cent.  (I  have  not  the  figures)  belovw 
10.  These  would  surely  be  much  better  placed  among  boys  of 
their  own  age.  The  schools  need  not  in  all  cases  be  public 
elementary  schools.  No  doubt  there  are  many  children,  whom 
for  one  cause  or  another,  their  parents  may  reasonably  prefer  to 
send  to  schools  where  they  can  have  a  little  more  individual  care 
than  is  always  possible  at  a  large  board  school.  But  I  would 
require  every  school,  attendance  at  which  is  to  be  taken  as  satis- 
fying the  teiTus  of  section  4  of  the  Act  of  1876,  to  bring  itself 
under  section  48  of  the  same  Act ;  omitting  hx>m  tiiis  latter 
section  the  words  "  is  not  conducted  for  private  profit"  It  might 
also  be  required,  where  the  school  was  conducted  for  private 
profit>  and  therefore  was  presumably  intended  to  act  as  a  feeder 
for  Secondary  Schools,  that  the  manager  or  teacher  of  it  should-put 
himself  into  relations  with  those  of  any  Secondary  Schools  that 
he  might  select.  At  Thetford,  which  I  have  already  quoted  as 
a  place  where  education  is,  on  the  whole,  well  organised,  aod 
where,  it  may  be  added,  the  per-centage  of  boys  below  12  is  the 
smallest  in  any  of  the  grammar  schools,  the  only  private  schools 
now  left,  are  are  a  few  "dames*  schools."  With  these- the  head- 
master of  the  grammar  school  has  come  to  an  understanding 
as  to  the  books  that  they  shall  use,  so  that  boys  come  on  from 
them  to  him,  in  some  measure  prepared  for  the  work  that'  they 
M^iU  have  to  do  as  well  as  grounded  in  the  elementavy  subjects. 
From  an  arrangement  like  this,  it  would  be  hut  a  step  to 
requiring  tliat  the ' authorities,  of  what  I  have  called  the  local 
preparatory,  or,  as  they  may  aJso  be  called  the  private  elementary 
schools^' should  as  a  condition  of  recognition,  obtain  from,  some 
approved  secondary  teacher  the  same  sanction  to  their  curriculum 
and  time-table  as  the  authorities  of  a  public  eleipentary  school 
are  required  to  obtain  from  Her  Majesty's  Inspector. 

As  time  goes  on,  and  those  who  at  present  keep  these  small 
schools  retire,  there  will  be  less  and  less  opening  for  the  6stab« 
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lishment  of  new  ones,  in  proportion  as  the  public  elementary 
Bchools  become  moi'e  and  more  recognised  as  the  place  where  aU 
classes  should  seek  the  rudiments  of  education^  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  as  it  appears  to  me,  will  a  thorough  organisation  of  our 
school  system,  secondary  as  well  as  primary,  be  possible. 

I  have   not  dwelt  at   any  length   on  the  question  of  girls'  ^^^  echooli, 
instruction,  because  all  that  has  been  said  of  boys  will  apply  to  it, 
mAJtiatia  mutandis.     The  great  number  of  girls  at  private  schools 
shows   that    there    is    a  demand ;   the  growth  of   the    "  high 
schools "  shows  that  the  demand  extends  to  education  on  the 
most  modem  lines,  and  the  example  of  Thetford  shows  that  a 
school  on  these  lines  may  thrive  even  in  a  small  country  town. 
If  an  endowed  or  county  school  for  girls  could  spring  up  beside 
€fvery  such  school  for  boys,*  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
would  soon  be  filled  by  the  sisters  of  the  boys.     Existing  schools  • 
when  efficient,  should  be  tenderly  handled ;  but  as  the  proprietors 
retire,  the  local  autliority  should  be  ready  to  step  in.     In  some 
cases,  it  might  even  be  expedient  to  buy  out  the  proprietor,  thus 
anticipatii^'the  natural  termination  of  his  or  her  career. 
9!^he  "  religiood difficulty  "  I  found  to  be  practically  non-existent. 

I  am,  &c 

The  Secretary,  A.  J.  BUTLER. 

.  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education. 


f^m* 


'  *  On  the  whole  I  think  that  this  arrangement  woald  suit  the  English  genius 
better  than  the*  foundation  of  mixed  schools.  Of  coarse  there  might  often  be  .an 
i&terchiMige  of  assistant  teachars.  I  know  of  cases  where  the  hoys  wonld  be  non« 
the  worse  for  a  classical  lesson  from  the  girls'  headmiatress,  if  local  report  maji  be 
tnafeed. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


Aa  I  oloae  my  report,  I  receive,  through  Mr.  H.  Lee  Warner,  the 
Accompanjing  memorial  from  38  inhabitants  of  Swaffham  and  the 
neighbourhood,  which  they  desire  me  to  transmit  to  the  ConunissioEL 
Aj  will  be  seen,  the  sisnatures  are  very  thoroughly  representfttiTe  of  tiie 
claases  which  have  hitherto  been  the  sole,  and  will  always  be  the  chief, 
claimants  for  the  benefits  of  Secondary  Education.  I  gather  that  Mr. 
Lee  Warner  himself  took  no  part  in  promoting  the  memorial ;  but  no 
doubt  his  general  influenoe  iMSOounts  in  great  measure  for  the  nnioue 
interest  in  the  question  displayed  bv  his  neiffhbours,  and  we  can  hardly 
reckon  on  similar  manifestations,  at  all  erents  for  some  time  to  oome,oTeK 
the  county  at  large. 


To  THE  Royal  Commission  on  Sbcondabt  Education. 

Wb,  the  undersigned,  heads  of  families  and  inhabitants  generally  of 
Swaffham  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  recognising  the  importance 
of  the  question  of  Secondary  Education,  and  realising,  as  many  of  us 
do,  the  great  disadvantages  to  our  children,  consequent  upon  tiie  non- 
existence  of  a  Secondary  School  (otherwise  than  the  National  Schools) 
in  the  town,  beg  to  assure  your  Commission  of  the  great  need  of  such 
•ohools  in  towns  and  districts  similar  to  our  own.  We  have  here  a 
school  house  with  an  endowment  of  22Z.  per  annum,  but  owing,  in  a 
measure  to  the  building  not  bemg  in  keeping  with  the  recognised 
requirements  and  arrangements  of  a  modem  school  houae,  it  has  tar  a 
ooniiderable  period  been  closed  as  a  school  and  no  funds  are  aTiilabla 
for  the  needful  alterations  and  improvements. 

James  John  Winteb,  SwafiTham,  Solicitor. 

B.  A..  B.  Betton,  Narborough  Vicarage,  Clerk  in  Orders. 

John  Wm.  Paob,  Swafiliam,  Bank  Manager. 

J.  0.  Dennis,  Swaffhum,  Bank  Manager. 

Thos.  Lindset,  Swaflfham,  Betired  Tradesman. 

Augustus  Wk.  Thomas,  SwafiTham,  Medical  Man. 

Wm.  B.  Cob,  SwafiTham,  Comfactor. 

Feed.  Eyxreit,  Swafifham,  Comfactor. 

Haebt  Lindset,  Swafifham,  Draper. 

Albt.  E.  Phuk),  SwafiTham,  Shoemaker. 

A  J.  Johnson,  SwafiTham,  Gunmaker. 

William  Boltb,  SwafiTham,  Organist. 

Wm.  Gould,  SwafiTham,  Bookseller. 

Edwaud  Clare,  SwafiTham,  Bank  Clerk. 

E.  Aethub  Walkeb,  Swaffham,  Brewer. 
J.  H.  Bunting,  Swaffham,  G^rocer. 

F.  Chkistofhebson,  Swafifham,  Chemist. 
J.  W.  Dent,  Swafiliam,  Grocer. 

John  Jl.  Dent,  SwafiTham. 

William  J.  Cob,  Swafifham,  Bookseller. 

B«  Maboebson,  SwaflQiam,  Yeterinary  Surgeon. 

John  Aldiss,  Swafifham,  Draper. 

Gbobob  Hethoe,  Swafi'ham,  Farmer. 

FfiEpK.  Casb,  Swafifham,  Farmer. 

Feed.  E.  Bix,  SwafiTham,  Coal  Merchant. 

BiCHABD  Maixon,  Swafihuu,  Carpenter. 

fliBBBET  W.  Dat,  Swafiliam,  late  County  Treasurer. 
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GiLBBBT  M0B8S,  Swaffham,  Brewer. 
Stdbbt  Matehsws,  SwafTham,  Solioitor. 
Tbsdx,,  B.  Bell,  Swaffham,  Chemist. 
Hebbebt  B.  Hethob,  Swaffliam,  Anotioneer. 
Chab.  Ht.  Haevant,  Swaffham,  Grocer. 
Walzee  SmTH,  Swaffham,  Butcher. 
H.  DinoHKAN,  Swaffham,  Farmer. 
GsoBGB  Jacob,  jnnr.,  Swa£Fham,  Farmer. 
Alpbed  Smith,  Swaffham,  Farmer. 
Thos  S.  Matthews,  Sporle,  Farmer. 
E.  J.  Plowbioht,  Swaffham,  Ironmonger. 
W.  H.  P1.0WBIOHT,  Swaffham,  Ironmonger. 
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Report  by  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Warner  on  the 
Adminiatratiye  County  of  Norfolk. 


Swaffham, 
SiB^  26th  September  1894. 

Yon  have  done  us  the  honour  of  asking  us  to  prepare  a 
speoial  report  on  the  education  of  girls  in  Norfolk  admmistrative 
county.  We  have  taken  the  instructions  to  lady  assistant  com- 
missioners as  the  basis  of  our  report^  and  now  enclose — 

(a.)  a  paper  of  conclusions  arrived  at  after  a  discussion  in 
which  the  three  principals  of  public  schools  took  part; 

(b.)  The  same  drawn  up  by  the  four  out  of  twelve  principals  of 
private  schools  who  responded  to  our  invitation  ; 

{C.)  A  paper  communicated  by  Mrs.  Pillow,  wife  of  our 
tochnical  education  secretary,  member  of  the  Norwich 
School  Boards  writer  of  a  book  on  '^  Domestic  Economy/' 
formerly  headmistress  of  elementary  or  higher  grade 
schools. 

We  regret  that  the  only  leisure  time  we  had  corresponded 
with  the  time  of  school  holidays,  and  has,  therefore^  made  our 
work  fragmentary. 

In  Norfolk  there  is  only  one  endowment  that  has  been  utilised  Endowiuenta* 
for  purposes  of  the  Secondary  Education  of  girls,  vis,,  Thetford. 
There  the  Charity  Commissioners'  action  since  1868  has  already 
established  a  ladder  of  education  for  girls,  with  results  that  slowly 
but  surely  are  familiarising  parents  with  the  idea  that  girls  can 
profit  as  well  as  boys  by  learning.  Looking  about  for  endow- 
ments to  devote  to  this  purpose^  the  late  Mr.  J.  L.  Hammond 
^  heard  casually"  in  1867)  of  a  school  estate  at  Necton  ''so  well 
**  supplied  with  funds  that  the  managers  did  not  know  how  to 
'^  spend  them.''  The  experience  of  Scarning  is  not  such  as  to 
encourage  the  diversion  of  funds  from  the  benefit  of  elementary 
schools  to  Secondary  Education.  But  even  if  it  were,  it  may  be 
safely  taken  for  granted  by  the  Commission  that  overgrown 
endowments  of  primary  schools  have  ceased  to  be  either  a  diffi- 
culty or  a  temptation,  owing  to  agricultural  depression.  Recently 
again  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Charity  Commission  to 
induce  the  inhabitants  of  Swaffham  to  devote  other  ''  trusts  not 
*'  connected  with  education^'  to  subsidise  Hamond's  School  at 
Swaffham^  which^  "  founded  for  the  poor,  had  without  any  formal 
^'  authority,  become  a  day  school  for  tradesmen's  children." 
SwafEham  is  a  place  which  specially  needs  a  secondary  school^  but 
the  inhabitants  do  not  yet  realise  that  good  education  benefits  all 
classes,  and  the  weU-m^ant  oroposal  of  tlie  Charit;^  Commission 
has  had  to  be  abandoned.  This  is  only  an  illustration.  Charity 
schools  have  not  been  founded  for  higher  education.  The  result 
is  that  the  poor  who  would  profit  by  them  cannot  get  them ;  the 
richer  classes  lose   the  advantage  of  the  touch  of  the  Charity 
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Bzisting 
schools. 


CommkBion  which  has  done  so  much  where  endowed  schools  exist 
elsewhere ;  and  the  middle-class  idea  of  a  school  for  girls  is,  except 
at  Thetford^  n  boarding-school  conducted  as  much  as  pc^sible 
like  a  priyate  family. 

In  these  days^  when  Norfolk  is  suffering  so  cruelly  from  de* 
pression  in  its  one  trade  of  agriculture,  this  is  a  double  loss.    The 
tradesmen's  daughters  lose  the  opportunity  of  good  teaching  which 
a  day  school  could  afford  to  give,  and  the  labourers'  daughters  loee- 
that  useful  refinement  which  contact  with  weU-conditioned  girls 
might  insensibly  add  to  their  natural  efficiency  and  perhaps  better 
elementary  1  raining.     Country  towns  (the  Dean  of  Manchester 
will  excuse  the  word)  have  not  the  money  to  run  special  schools 
for  special  classes  of  society ;  the  experience  of  all  mistresses^ 
just  as  much  as  of  all  masters,  is  that  the  elementary  board  or 
national  school  gives  the  best  early  training ;  the  exclusive  board- 
ing school  would  be  the  better  for  the  fees  and  the  brains  of  day 
scholars^  and  these  latter  in  their  turn  would  make  better  mothers^ 
better  mistresses  of  elementary  schools,  better  shopgirls^  if  they 
had  mixed  with  the  pupils  of  boarding-schools.     Unhappilj  this 
exclusiveness  reacts  on  the  teachers.     Ladies  whose  fathers  find 
farming  does  not  pay  are  smitten  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
show  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  help  their  parents.     And  as  tuition 
is  the  most  respectable  way  of  making  a  living,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  only  trade  for  which  training  seems  a  positive  disability^ 
they  take  to  the  business,  and  some  house  once  occupied  by  an 
absentee  parson's  family,  who  came  to  reside  near  the  *^  Assembly 
Booms "  for  the  season,  soon  re-echoes  to  the  strumming  of  the 
piano.     And  the  teacher   shows   herself  a  true  **  lady "  to   all 
applying  parents,  for  she  dares  not  be  too  strict  of  her  charges^ 
and,  when  the  parents  wish  to  see  their  daughter,  she  does  not 
imitate  the  vulgarities  of  the  school-attendance  officer  over  the 
way  and  insist  on  regular  attendance. 

Hopetul  Bigus.       All  honour,  however,  to  a  set  of  mistresses,  often  recruited  in 

a  somewhat  haphazard  way,  that  they  welcome  demands  which 
may  have  the  result  of  increasing  the  expense  of  schooling.  It 
will  be  seen  by  the  reports  enclosed  that  there  is  a  universal 
feeling  in  favour  of  registration ;  it  is  gratifying  to  see  also  that 
high  schools  are  recognised  as  raising  the  standard  of  education* 
demanded  by  parents ;  and  the  examination  lists  of  the  univer- 
sities and  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  reveal  an  increasing 
number  of  Norfolk  girls  who  are  encouraged  by  their  teachers 
and  allowed  by  their  parents  to  test  their  knowledge.  This  last 
improvement  is  found  by  the  mistresses  to  check  irregularity  of 
attendance,  detention  at  home  for  slight  reasons,  unpunctuaUty, 
and  generally  to  strengthen  their  hands  against  the  unreason- 
ableness of  parents.     In  old  days  parents  did  not  perceive  the 

*  In  1894  there  passed  from  Norfolk  schools,  College  of  Preceptors,  4S  $  from 
Cambridge  locals,  1 7  ;  from  Science  and  Art  Examinations,  25  out  of  the  Adminis- 
trative County.  Norwich  and  Yarmouth  schools  made  a  record  double  the  recoid 
of  Norfolk. 
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effectiveneee  of  a  good  provinoial  school ;  they  can  now« .  Countj 
councils  ican  easily  spend  their  money  worse  than  in  ^ying  (he 
examination  fees  of  all  girls  who  pass  these  examinations. 

Mrs.  Pillow  in  her  report  has  spoken  strongly  on  the  need  for  Domestic 
teaching  domestic  economy  in  raral  schools.  It  is  certain  that  economy, 
the  excellent  technical  school  recently  started  at  Lynn^  with 
mixed  classes  for  some  subjects  and  a  ^Is'  class  for  cookery, 
will  do  much  in  showing  the  dignity  in  good  housekeeping.  In 
Norwich,  the  administrative  county  of  Norfolk  has  an  establish- 
ment for  girls  alone,  which  attracts  girls  as  boarders  from  the 
rural  parts.  In  both  these  establishments  it  is  found  by  the 
teachers  that  the  higher  standard  recruits  from  the  elementary 
schools  do  the  best.  To  teachers  this  may  be  no  surprise ;  to  the 
farming  class  it  will  be  a  revelation ;  but  they  pnust  be  given 
time  to  notice  it.  Ideas  travel  naturally  faster  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  sparsene3s  of  population.  But  if  every  rural  school 
taught  some  domestic  economy  and  the  abler  girls  were  drafted 
off  in  larger  numbers  than  can  at  present  be  afforded  by  county 
councils,  to  the  secondary  schools,  the  increased  belief  in  the 
benefit  of  education  would  teach  the  employing  classes  of  Norfolk 
the  real  meaning  of  '^  noblesse  oblige."  The  young  lady  who  has 
only  learnt  superficial  accomplishments  has  often  no  idea  how  to 
train  a  servant ;  she  therefore  accuses  her  servants  of  ignorance  ; 
some  little  science  will  show  her  how  to  find  her  way  as  well  as 
her  servant's  out  of  a  difficulty.  More  schools  like  Thetford 
will  be  needed  in  Norfolk^  or  it  must  be  made  more  easy  to  send 
able  girls  to  the  few  good  private  schools  that  exist. 

And  it  is  a  general,  though  not  universal^  feeling  among  the  Social  difB.- 
schoolmistresses  that  they  would  welcome  some  gentle  force  that  ^^^^' 
would  forbid  exclusiveness  in  taking  pupils.  Exclusive  parents 
would  be  satisfied  if  they  were  told  that  certain  girls  were 
admitted;  because  they  were  county  scholars.  The  principals 
of  secondary  schools  are  already  convinced  that  girls  come  to 
them  better  prepared  from  the  national  or  board  schools  than 
from ''  Dames  schools/'  A  little  alteration  in  thd  size  of  the  classes 
will  ensure  a  higher  standard  of  refinement ;  and  thus  the  social 
difficulty  in  rural  parts  will  be  lessened.  That  it  will  ever 
altogether  disappear,  is  too  much  to  predict.  Though  it  will  be 
seen  by  the  enclosed  reports  that  the  mistresses  believe  that  girls 
are  less  exclusive  themselves  than  are  boys,  exclusiveness  will  die 
hard. 

The  Norfolk  County  Council  have  devoted  what  may  eventually 
amount  to  two-thirds  of  their  technical  education  funds  to 
Secondary  Education.  This  may  be  wiscj  if  it  succeeds  in  making 
the  middle  classes  of  the  county  keener  educationally  and  more 
desirous  of  the  improvement  of  elementary  education.  But  it  is 
a  waiting  game  to  play,  and^  before  it  is  crowned  with  success,  it 
is  possible  that  a  cry  may  arise  to  spend  more  money  on  direct 
technical  teaching  for  the  industrial  classes  in  the  villages.  That 
will  depend  a  good  dea    on  whether  continuation  schools  have,  or 
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haT6  not^  supplied  the  want  in  the  meanwhile.     And  that  will 
depend  a  good  deal  on  the  policy  of  the  Education  Department 

We  are,  fta 

Heitbt  Lee  Wabneb. 
Eleakob  Lee  Warnbb. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education. 


A.  CioKGLtJsioNs  of  Thbee  Pbincifals  of  Public  Schoous. 

On  Saturday  July  28,  1894,  Mr.  and  Mr&  Lee  Warner 
invited  Miss  Gaddesden,  headmistress  of  Norwich  High  School, 
Miss  Harrison,  headmistress  of  Lynn  High  School,  and  liias 
Perkins,  headmistress  of  Thetford  High  School,  to  discuss  the 
terms  of  the  instructions  to  Lady  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Report  of  1869  states  that  Norfolk  contains  no  endowed 
schools  for  secondary  instruction  of  girls.  The  county  council  in 
agreeing  to  the  places  selected  by  the  parents  of  junior  scholars 
for  the  instruction  of  their  children  have  accepted  these  three 
schools  up  till  now  as  well  as  three  private  schools.  Miss  Steel's 
at  Norwich,  Mrs.  Lewis'  at  Wisbech,  Mrs.  Tomkins'  at  Yarmouth. 

The  two  latter  hare  only  one  pupil  each,  and,  like  the  Norwich 
schools,  ore  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  counQr  counciL  Many 
junior  scholars  prefer  the  bieher  grade  school  at  Norwich. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Norwich  Girls'  School  is  the  outcome 
of  the  Girls'  Day  School  Company,  Lynn  Girh'  School  is  a 
proprietary  school  started,  we  believe,  at  the  instance  of  Canon 
Brereton,  and  Thetford  Granunar  School  for  Girls  was  started  in 
1887  by  the  Charity  Commissioners.  The  existence  of  these 
schools  marks  the  progress  made  since  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  discussion. 

I. — 1.  All  agree  that  the  preparation  at  elementary  schools  is 
far  better  than  that  at  private  schools.  In  Norwich  all  that  have 
come  from  elementary  schools  have  done  well ;  in  Lynn  there  has 
only  been  one  failure ;  in  Thetford  there  has  been  hitherto  some 
regrettable  rivalry  between  the  board  school  and  the  grammar 
school,  which  may  be  the  cause  of  the  parents  not  sparing  their 
ffirls'  time  for  longer  training.  Anyhow,  there  is  not  a  great 
demand  for  the  free  scholarships.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
private  elementary  schools  which  are  based  on  real  or  imaginary 
social  differences  lower  the  standard  of  education  for  those  who 
attend,  and  diminish  by  their  exclusiveness  the  prestige  of  the 
elementary  school  they  should  attend  and  the  range  of  the 
grammar  schooL 

2.  There  seems  a  general  idea  that  the  private  schools  aim 
mainly  at  fitting  girls  for  "  social  life."  This  may  be  prejudice, 
but  ideals  die  hard,  and  the  >iorfolk  middle-class  ideal  has  been 
to  get  girls  married  Ky  means  of  general  inoffensiveness  and 
superficial  accomplishments.     Added  to    this  in 'these  days  of 
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''  depression  a  farmer  has  generally  saved  on  the  piano.     So  even 

*  the  accomplishment  hns  to  be  given  up.     Public  day-schools  for 

girls  are  unknown  or  nearly  so. 
^  I. — 3,  4.  Undoubtedly  more  specialisation  is  needed.     But  if 

I  home  arts  mean  designing,  typewriting,  or  any  form  of  drawing, 

are  not  these  only  needed  sporadically,  and  best  supplied  in  one 
or  two  technical  schools  in  such  a  county  as  these.  On  the  other 
hand  every  mothei  should  have  learnt  domestic  economy,  while 
farmers'  wives  can  learn  dairying,  &c.  quite  apart  from  their  schools 
by  travelling  teachers  in  a  few  weeks.  The  secondary  school  has 
quite  enough  to  do  in  giving  general  intelligence,  some  literary 
power,  4.nd  receptivity  of-  mind*  The  main  want  in  our  business 
clats  in  Norfolk  is  to  learn  how  to  deal  \Tith  ignorance  and 
inexperience  among  those  they  employ.  Girls  who  leave  school 
at  16  want  all  their  time  to  learn  how  to  establish  healthy 
relations  between  themselves  and  the  working  classes. 

5.  More  higher  grade  schools  may  be  established  in  the  larger 
villages  or  "  towns.''  But  the  fault  lies  chiefly  at  present  in  the 
mistaken  disregard  of  the  elementary  school.  A  better  staff  and 
more  personal  supervision  in  these  may  induce  the  nice-minded 
parents  to  patronise  them  and  so  leaven  the  whole  tone. 

6.  The  coimty  council  is  already  doing  much.  The  few  who 
should  go  to  "  Newnham  "  need  more  help  than  50/.,  the  amount 
allowed  for  senior  scholars.  Other  girls  can  go  at  earlier  ages  to 
Bedford  College,  London ;  Bangor  (fees  under  50/.)  ;  Aberystwyth 
(age  limit  16). 

7.  The  causes  of  the  smaller  demand  for  education  for  girls  ace 
disappearing  rapidly.  As  ihe  men  get  better  educated^  they  will 
insist  on  better  education  for  their  wives  and  daughters.  The 
middle  class  imitates  the  upper  classes,  and  the  time  is  rapidly 
approaching  when  our  farmers  and  their  wives  will  be  no  longer 
non-conductors  of  education.  The  school  at  Lynn  has  created  a 
demand  already  by  supply.  Thetford  is  a  smaller  place^  and 
gentility  fights  harder  in  smaller  centres.  But  there,  too^  improve- 
ment is  coming. 

IL — (1.)  The  obvious  ^'opening"  at  present  is  chiefly  educa- 
tional. There  is  a  rush  to  become  teachers  chiefly  of  Secondary 
Education  or  in  homes^  but  visibly  also  of  elementary.  Next  to 
this  perhaps  comes  nursing.  Very  few  become  '*  young  ladies  " 
in  shops.  In  rare  cases  the  Post  Office  attracts.  Here,  however^ 
there  is  evidently  a  possibility  of  career. 

(2.)  But  the  difficulties  of  special  adjustment  should  be  less  in 
the  case  of  girls  than  of  boys.  The  preparation  for  a  special 
employment  will  always  be  more  rarely  required  in  proportion  to 
numbers  in  a  girls'  school. 

III. — 1.  .We  are  inclined  to  think  that  selected  homes  are  better 
for  girls  than  large  boarding  houses.  .  The  admission  of  one  girl, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  regulations  of  admission  to  one  of  the 
best  secondary  schools  in  England,  might  impeiil  the  social 
foundations  of  a  boarding  house.  With  boys  this  difficulty  of 
parentage  has  ceased,  and  no  doubt  in  time  a  girl  also  will  be 

B    87640.  D  D 
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Talued  by  other  prls  for  her  own  character  and  not  that  of  her 
ancestor?.     Mibh  Harrison  prefers  boarding  houses. 

In  day  schools  the  day  girls  are  naturally  provided  for  by  their 
own  pnrents  in  leisure  hours,  but  even  for  them^  as  well  as  for 
bcNirders,  provision  may  have  to  be  made  in  the  interests  of  healthy 
exercise.  There  is  even  more  temptation  to  make  use  of  a  girl  in 
a  home  than  of  a  boy. 

2.  We  have  no  experience  of  girls  and  boys  being  taught  in  the 
same  class  except  at  technical  schools^  where  it  works  well.  Sach 
an  experiment,  however,  is  quite  distinct  from  mixing  both  sexes 
in  a  permanent  school. 

4.  Ability  is  always  respected.  The  difficulty  is  more  with  the 
parents  than  the  girls  themselves,  as  already  hinted  in  I.  7.  Any- 
ordinary  teacher  free  from  social  prejudice  herself  can  prevent 
any  difficulty  arising  among  the  girls  under  her  control  from  the 
mixture  of  social  class. 

6.  The  girl  herself  enlarges  her  parents'  scope  and  moulds  their 
aims,  as  her  views  widen.  But  those  schools  that  have  the 
highest  idea  of  what  education  cultivates  the  mind  and  forms  the 
character  will  naturally  best  supply  the  largest  common  stock  for 
all  girls.  Only  the  State  is  bound  to  see  that  no  one  teaches 
without  being  duly  qualified. 

6.  There  seems  at  present  to  be  more  danger  of  encouraging 
too  many  girls  to  aim  at  higher  education  than  boys. 

IV. — 1.  The  wealthiest  people  do  not  send  their  girls  to  school. 
There  is,  therefore,  less  extravagance  of  equipment.  But  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that^  for  necessaries,  the  equipment  in  girls' 
schools  is  better  than  in  boys'  schoole.  Still  we  think  the  fees 
should  be  higher  as  a  rule,  and  the  salaries  correspondingly  raised. 

2.  The  education  given  would  be  better  if  all  teachers  had  to 
be  registered. 

3.  Parents  economise  on  their  girls.  They  have  hardly  realised 
the  idea  that  their  daughters  are  possible  bread -winnen^.  In  these 
matters  Norfolk  has  not  yet  got  into  the  stream. 

4.  The  Norfolk  County  Council  has  hitherto  made  no  difference. 
But  it  is  hampered  by  the  inadequacy  of  provision  of  day  schools 
for  girls,  and  by  the  fact  that  girls  can  hardly  be  launched  into 
the  world  before  the  age  of  18,  whereas  boys  often  go  off  to 
technical  schools  at  13. 

V. — 1,  2,  3.  We  have  little  doubt  that  girls'  high  schools  have 
improved  the  standard  of  education,  and  that  parents  know  it. 
But  if  children  are  allowed  to  go  to  '*  Dames'  schools,"  to  the 
neglect  of  good  elementary  education,  neither  they  nor  their 
parents  know  what  education  should  be,  and  the  only  thing  left 
is  to  hug  a  kind  of  social  prestige.  The  State  should  deal  with 
the  Dames'  schools  by  enforcing  inspection  and  registration. 

B.  Conclusions  of  Focjr  Principals  of  Private  Schools. 

On  Friday,  September  7,  1894,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Warner 
invited  12  lady  Principals  of  private  schools  for  the  purpose  of  a 
similar  discussion.     Four  accepted  the  invitation.  Miss  Cooke,  of 
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North  Walsham  ;  Miss  Clarke,  of  Surrey  Street ;  and  Miss  Steele 
of  Unthanks  Road,  Norwich ;  and  Miss  Wordingham,  of 
Attleborough. 

I. — 1.  With  regard  to  girls  from  elementary  schook,  the 
experience  of  the  Norwich  ladies  was  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
higher  grade  scholars,  whom  they  described  generally  as  too  much 
drilled.  Good  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  a  little  science.  They 
find,  however,  a  want  of  spontaneity  in  them,  as  if  they  had  not 
been  touched  and  interested  by  their  knowledge,  and  were  afraid 
of  speaking  outside  their  routine;  in  short,  there  seems  to  be 
a  want  of  cultivation  of  taste  and  feeling.  The  foundation, 
however,  is  excellent,  and  with  a  freer  atmosphere  the  girls  soon 
develop.  Miss  Cooke  had  had  no  girls  from  elementary  schools ; 
Miss  Wordingham  thinks  them  deficient  in  geography  and  history. 

2.  The  N<jrwich  Principals  think  that  the  higher  grade  schools 
and  the  high  school  draw  off  an  increasing  number  of  children 
who  in  old  days  would  have  gone  to  private  schools.  The  private 
schools  are  handicapped  by  not  being  able  to  fall  back  on  the 
rates  for  their  appliances,  and  the  standard  has  been  distinctly 
raised  by  the  competition  of  the  high  school. 

3.  Miss  Wordingham  deprecates  any  special  technical  teaching 
for  girls  under  16.  The  other  ladies  seemed,  however,  to  think 
that  it  would  be  a  positive  Godsend  to  dull  girls  of  15  to  have  a 
break  of  the  ordinary  studies.  The  County  Council  School  of 
Cookery,  so-called,  which  teaches  housework  generally,  being  just 
like  a  Belgian  Ecole  Menagfire,  they  thought,  could  be  utilised  by 
all. 

4.  Classes  under  special  regulations,  and  even  as  at  present 
conducted,  have  no  special  stigma  attached  to  it. 

5.  In  rural  schools  the  teaching  of  housework  would  naturally 
be  of  a  more  elementary  ch.-iracter,  and  its  provision  could  be 
ensured  by  amalgamation  under  a  travelling  teacher. 

6.  All  agreed  that  only  by  scholarships  could  justice  be  done 
to  the  special  needs  of  girla  One  lady  instanced  the  Norland 
Institute  in  London  as  the  type  of  place  to  which  girls  might  be 
sent  in  addition  to  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Cheltenham,  as  now 
selected  by  the  county  council.  Another  thought  that  more 
should  be  done  to  assist  pupil  teachers.  And  all  agreed  that 
scholarships  should  not  be  confined  to  elementary  school  scholars, 
hut  should  be  offered  also  to  girls  already  at  secondary  schools  to 
help  them  to  stay  on  longer.  No  suggestion  was  made,  however, 
as  to  how  to  confine  these  scholarships  to  girls  whose  parents  are 
really  in  need  of  assistance.  There  was  a  general  agreement  that 
the  demand  for  Secondary  Education  for  girls  is  steadily 
increasing. 

II. — 1.  Some  become  teachers;  others  aim  at  being  hospital 
nurses  or  medical  missionaries.  But  the  majority  go  back  to 
their  parents  till  they  marry  themselves,  at^d  they  mostly  leave 
about  the  age  of  16,  or,  in  the  Norwich  schools,  17-18. 

III. — 1.  At  present  boys  insist  upon  better  provision  for  play 
and  exercise,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  equalisation.    Boys  will 
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not  Aubmit  to  music  being  regarded  as  tiu  equtyaleni  of  exercise ; 
girls  say,  often  have  to  saoriBce  the  latter  to  the  former. 

2.  Night  classes  are  more  inconyenient  for  girls ;  and  in  schools 
where  girls  and  boys  are  taught  in  the  same  class  separate 
entrances  are  desirable. 

4.  The  mixture  of  social  classes  is  les-^  easy  in  a  boarding 
school  than  in  a  day  school.  Miss  Cooke  had  never  found  any 
difficulty  whatever.  Miss  Clark  held  that  class  could  be  ignored. 
And  all  the  ladies  were  of  opinion  that  there  is  less  cliqueaess 
and  snobbishness  among  girls  than  boys.  There  seemed^  more* 
over,  a  general  opinion  that,  if  the  standard  of  position  of 
elementary  school  mistresses  was  raised,  such  social  difficulties  as 
exist,  and  which  generally  are  fostered  in  the  minds  of  <diildreii 
when  young,  woiud  disappear  altogether. 

5.  Girls  should  be  taught  to  value  education  for  its  own  sake^ 
and  they  will  then  impress  this  view  on  their  parente. 

IV. —  1.  There  is  no  doubt  that  mistresses  are  less  paid  than 
masters.     If  the  quality  of  education  given  depends  on — 

2.  The  expense  of  education  received  by  the  teachers,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  smallness  of  salaries  affects  the  quality  of  the 
education.  For  ladies  who  have  had  to  pay  for  a  deo;ree  insist  on 
higher  salaries.  For  many  assistanis  40/.  and  board  and  lodging 
i%  considered  fair  pay. 

V. —  1.  The  suffering  is  the  other  way.  The  high  schools  have 
taken  off  girls  from  private  schools,  and  have  raised  the  standard 
of  education  generally  demanded. 

2.  In  Norfolk  there  is  a  feeling  that  ''dames'  schools"  for 
little  children  of  the  elementary  school  age  involve  less 
"  muddling "  than  sending  them  to  schools  where  they  may  be 
overcrowded,  hear  bad  language,  learn  bad  habits,  and  breathe 
bad  air.  But  that  feeling  does  not  extend  to  the  secondary 
schools  in  the  choice  between  private  and  high  school.  The 
classes  of  neither  are  overcrowded  ;  the  fees  are  about  the  same  ; 
and  the  aim  of  both  sets  of  schools  is  equally  high.  The  das^  of 
parents  in  the  upper  middle  stratum  of  society  who  correspond  to 
the  parents  that  keep  their  children  from  the  elementary  school 
for  fear  of  contamination  (sic),  would  probably  keep  their  girls  at 
home. 

The  conference  ended  with  a  strong  expression  of  opnion  in 
favour  of  registration  of  teachers,  which  will  help  headmistresses 
io  the  selection  of  assistants,  and  will  prevent  schools  from 
being  started  which  have  nothing  but  their  feeding  to  recommend 
then. 

C.  Mrs.  Pillow's  Remarks. 

1,  Extent  and  Character  of  the  Demand  for  Secondary 

Education  for  Girls. 

( 1 .)  (a.) — In  Nonoich  the  board  and  voluntary  school  children 
now  eagerly  seek  for  the  scholarships  to  ihe  higher  grade  schools. 
Just  recently  179  names  were  sent  in  for  50  vacancies.  [Last 
year  only  16  candidates.]     81  boys  nnd  98  girls  sat  for  examina- 
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tion  ;  24  bojs  and  26  girls  were  elected.  About  10  of  last 
years  scholars  had  their  scholarships  renewed  in  additon  to 
the  50, 

In  Marykbmie  the  scholarships  offered  by  private  persons  and 
the  City  Companies  are  eagerly  competed  for. 

(£.)  As  Far  as  village  schools  are  concerned,  when  situated 
near  a  town,  parents  only  slightly  above  the  labouring  class  of^n 
send  their  children,  after  passing  through  the  standards,  into  the 
town  for  a  year  "  to  finish  off."  This  was  my  experience  when» 
after  leaving  college,  I  was  at  first  the  mistress  of  a  village 
school  three  miles  from  Norwich.  (The  County  Council's  Junior 
Scholarships  provide  for  such  casea  at  this  data) 

On  the  whole  the  opportunities  offered  to  girls  are  appreciated 
and  accepted.  The  want  of  means  to  subsidise  scholarships  often 
prevents  parents  being  able  to  allow  their  girls  to  continue  their 
education. 

1. — (2.)  Good  secondary  schools  are  deficient  in  numbsb. 
There  are  some  excellent  private  schools,  but  there  are  also  many 
in  which  no  real  educational  system  exists.  The  mischief  done  by 
these  schools  is  very  great,  for  the  most  important  part  of  real 
education  is  not  provided  for,  viz.,  the  training  of  the  faculties, 
which  should  aim  at  making  the  scholars  able  to  work  by  them- 
selves. I  know  of  many  schools  in  which  the  girls  simply  learn 
so  many  lessons  by  memory. 

The  1*.  a  week  ^^ private  schooV^  also  still  largely  exists,  and 
parents  often  send  their  little  girls  to  these  on  the  grounds  of 
delicacy  of  health,  and  not  wishing  them  to  be  "  pressed.''  Liberty 
of  classification  granted  to  teachers  by  the  Education  Department 
ought  to  provide  for  such  children  going  to  the  better  class  of 
board  schools,  voluntary  schools,  and  higher  grade  schools.  A 
very  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  regarding  classification  exists 
under  the  Norwich  board,  and  this  may  tend  to  encourage  small 
private  schools. 

In  some  cases  there  is  a  decided  objection  on  the  part  of  public 
secondary  schools  to  accept  pupils  whose  social  position  is  not  up 
to  a  certain  standard,  fixed  by  the  school  itself,  even  in  the  case 
of  those  showing  ability  sufficient  to  win  a  scholarship  (parents, 
tradespeople,  artisans,  &c.). 

The  number  of  secondary  schools  for  girls,  having  a  scientific 
side  and  means  for  giving  practical  scientific  instruction  is 
deficient.  I  question  if  there  are  more  than  one  or  two  schools  in 
Norfolk  where  such  facilities  for  girls  exist. 

1. — (3.)  For  hoys,  the  practical  sciences,  chemistry,  electricity, 
mechanics,  drawing,  &c.,  which  may  be  useful  to  them  in  their 
future  work. 

For  girls,  the  sciences  of  hygiene,  physiology,  cookery, 
domeetic  economy,  cutting-out,  needlework,  and  the  domestic 
*  arts  are  most  valuable,  the  scientific  side,  together  with  the  practice 
of  the  arts  should  be  taught,  and  will  include  some  knowledge  of 
chemistry.  These  are  of  course  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
curriculum  taught  in  common  to  boys  and  girls. 
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(a.)  and  (b,)  A  village  girl  taken  to  a  special  central  school  only 
benefits,  on  her  return^  her  immedifiite  relatives  by  the  knowledge 
she  gains — only  one  or  two  girls  could  possibly  go  from  a  village 
to  such  a  school  at  least  at  a  time,  but  a  technical  side  to  a  school 
in  the  village^  whether  secondary  or  elementary,  would  benefit  in 
some  degree  the  whole  community  of  that  village  continuously. 
(I  should  like  to  see  a  small  school  of  domestic  economy,  &c,  in 
every  small  town  or  fairly  large  village.) 

In  addition  to  the  technical  side  to  eajch  school  there  might  be  a 
central  institution,  at  which  the  most  brilliant  girls  could  get  still 
more  advanced  instruction,  these  being  selected  by  examination. 

1. — (4.)  Where  the  single  institution  is  one  designed  to  train 
girls  to  become  teachers  of  the  home  arts,  it  would  ultimately 
supply  the  wants  of  all  social  classes  through  these  teachers  sent 
out  to  teach  classes  of  various  social  grades —  arrangements  to 
receive  classes  of  various  social  grades  could  be  made  in  any  well 
organised  institution  {e,ff.,  the  London  Polytechnics).  A  single 
institution  does  not  best  supply  the  wants  of  all  social  classes 
directly. 

1. — (5.)  In  Rural  Districts. 

(a,)  Form  a  group  of  schools,  say  six,  within  accessible  distance 
of  each  other  by  road  or  rail. 

(b.)  Arrange  a  systematic  course  of  lessons  in  one  or  more 
technical  subjects. 

(c.)  Adjust  the  school  time  tables  to  suit  the  convenience  o( 
each  school  in  rdation  to  the  others. 

(d.)  Let  a  special  technical  teacher  be  engaged  to  visit  the 
schools  in  rotation  as  arranged.  This  teacher  £ould  organise  and 
superintend  as  well  as  give  lessons — the  ordinary  school  teacher 
working  under  his  directions  in  preparing  the  pupils  for  the 
following  week's  lesson.  This  might  be  a  difficulty  at  first,  but 
could  be  overcome  if  the  teachers  were  earnest. 

(e.)  Require  each  school  to  provide  certain  inexpensive 
apparatus — other  special  apparatus  could  be  taken  from  school  to 
school  by  the  teacher,  as  required.  In  this  way  elementary 
chemistry,  laundry  work,  cookery,  dress-cutting,  and  dairy  work 
could  be  taught,  whilst  drawing  could  be  taught  by  the  ordinaiy 
school  teachers. 

The  above  perhaps  more  especially  deals  with  the  elementary 
schools,  and  the  education  code  allows  of  such  subjects  being 
taught. 

A  similar  system  for  these  and  other  technical  subjects  might 
be  arranged  for  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  where  the  funds  or 
numbers  do  not  permit  of  special  permanent  teachers. 

In  Urban  DistActs  there  is  not  so  much  difficulty.  It  is  easier 
to  get  teachers,  whilst  there  are  often  institutions,  e.g.,  technical 
schools,  schools  of  science  and  art,  schools  of  cookery,  and 
laboratories,  to  which  classes  may  be  admitted,  apparatus  of 
various  kinds  and  all  conveniences  existing  to  hand.     (In  most 
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large  Iowiih  there  is  now  a  school  of  cookery.)  In  ladies'  schools 
where  the  work  is  really  educational^  where  the  higher  examina- 
tions are  prepared  for,  and  good  visiting  lecturers  assist  the 
goyemessesy  the  principals  are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  keeping 
their  schools  up  to  date  in  such  subjects  as  nursing,  ambulance, 
cookery,  laws  of  health  ;  and  courses  of  lectures  are  arranged  by 
doctors  and  others.  I  am  here  referring  to  some  very  superior 
schools  in  Tjondon,  eg.,  the  Collegiate  School,  in  St.  John's  Wood 
Park. 

1. — (6.)  Actual  assistance  to  pay  for  : — 

(a.)  Tuition  and  boanl  as  in  the  case  of  the  County 
Council  girle  at  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  School 
of  Cookery,  and  for  other  quite  poor  girls. 
(6.)  Tuition  fees,  travelling  expenses,  and  dinners,  as  in 
the  case  of  Junior  County  Scholars,  under  the 
Technical  Education  Act,  in  Norfolk  and  other 
counties.  These  pnpils  are  from  elementary 
schook,  and  step  up  to  secondary  schools.  In 
such  cases  the  assistance  named  is  absolutdy 
necessary,  in  order  to  give  the  more  talented  of 
elementary  school  children  a  chance  of  more 
advanced  education.  In  a  still  higher  grade  help 
is  also  often  needed.  Again  and  again  I  have 
heard  of  skirls  whose  education  had  been  curtailed 
because  the  parents  were  unable  to  continue 
paying  fees,  for  board,  and  for  books,  besides 
clothing,  at  a  superior  school.  Scholarships 
in  such  cases  would  be  very  valuable. 

1, — (7.)  Judging  by  recent  experiences  the  demand  seems  to 
be  coming  more  equaUsed.  In  the  past  the  education  of  girls 
has  been  much  ignored,  and  the  need  of  good  secondary 
schools  for  them  was  not  so  recognised  as  for  boys.  Parents  have 
always  given  the  best  chance  to  their  boys.  The  more  liberal 
attitude  of  the  universities  towards  women  during  the  past 
10  or  15  years  has  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  education  of 
girls. 

The  higher  estimation  in  which  the  necessity  for  the  higher 
education  of  women  at  the  universities  is  now  held  is  permeating 
through  all  classes  downwards,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  likely 
to  be  any  serious  permanent  smaller  demand  in  the  future  for 
Secondary  Education  for  girls  than  for  boys.  The  ^'  bine- 
stocking  "  idea  has  already  exploded. 

2.  Relation  of  Secondary  Education  to  Life  Career. 

(1.)  In  many  private  schools  no  special  thought  is  given  by 
teachers  to  the  future  life  career  of  girls. 

The  condition  of  society  has  so  changed  that  the  large  majority 
of  girls  begin  towards  the  end  of  their  school  career,  or  shortly 
after  leaving,  to  think  of  getting  some  employment.  Then  comes 
the  difficulty.     Girls  do  not,  as  a  rule,  show  partiality  for  some 
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prefinaion  at  an  eaily  a^e  b»  boys  often  do,  and  parents  f requentfy 
will  not  admit  the  ptmiability,  eren  pOMibility,  that  their  girJa 
mnst  work. 

Where  a  girl  ihowt undoubted  talent- for Mme  art,  euf^pnoAng, 
music,  ringing,  &c^  parents  are  not  so  Uind,  and  m  snob  cases 
are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  pay  for  special  training,  lookiiig 
upon  the  outlay  as  an  investment  of  capital 

In  the  case  of  boys,  a  parent,  as  a  rule,  advises  the  teacher  as 
to  the  special  line  in  which  lie  wishes  his  son^s  education  directed 
with  a  view  to  his  following'  a-  certatn  proftssioa^  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  parents'  wishes  are  i^arded 

On  the  other  hand,  ieaohcrs  of  giils  -  have  frequently  nothing 
definite  to  go  upon— >the  girk  attend  the  ordinary  classes,  learn 
the  lessons,  often  with  no  adequate  explanation,  and  therefore  do 
little  more  than  aoquire  a  certain  amount  of  showy  knowledge 
with  no  solid  foundation.  They  finish  their  school  career  with  no 
definite  prospect  before  them. 

Those  who  have  no  fecial  training  beeome  nursery  gover- 
nesses, mothers'  helps,  clerks,  secretaries  in  a  small  way.  Many 
ezpensiTely  educated  giiis  beeonM  attendants  in  shops,  show- 
rooms, &c. 

Those  who  are  educated  with  a  view  to  becoming  workers,  and 
who,  after  receiving  a  good  education,  proceed  to  further  training, 
become  teacher?  in  »chooiH  of  various  kinds  from  the  elementary 
to- the  highest,  civil  »ervantts  nurses,  governesses  in  families 
(high  class),  doctors,  dispensers,  lecturers  in  science,  nursing,  and 
the  domestic  arts,  art  teachers,  journalists,  and  lately  a  few 
sanitary  and  factory  inspectors,  shorthand,  and  type-writers. 

2. — (2.)  In  nearly  all  girls'  schools,  all  the  girls  in  a  form  do 
eisaetly  the  same  lessons  without  regard  to  ability,  taste,  or  future 
work. 

A  good  general  education  must  be  given  up.  to  a  certain  point, 
and  when  a  certain  point  has  been  arrived  at,  arrangements 
should  be  made  in  good  secondary  schools  for  the  girls  to  attend 
such  classes,  and  pursue  such  courses  of  study  as  seem  most 
suited  to  their  capacity,  or  for  which  they  show  the  greatest 
bent — e.g.<y  at  the  university  girls  take  for  their  special  work 
either  the  natural  science,  or  historical  or  mathematical  course 
of  study.  They  do  not  attempt  two  or  three.  Doubtless  the 
difficulty  the  teachers  have  is  to  find  out  what  girls  are  best 
suited  for,  and  if  conscientious  they  will  do  their  utmost  in  the 
interests  of  the  girls  to  find  this  out.  Having  done  this,  there 
would  not  be  much  difficulty  in  arranging  for  special  subjects  in 
a  school  where  special  attention  to  the  future  well-being  of  the 
pupils  is  given. 

[Nos.  1  and  2  should  be  read  together.] 

3.  Educational  Organisation. 

(1.)  and  (2.)  The  differences  lie  chiefly  in  the  subjects  taught 
aul  in  the  staffing. 
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In  a  mixed  school  properly  so  called^  «>.,  a  school  in  which 
the  boys  and  girls  are  seated  in  the  same  class  working  together^ 
the  time  table  must  arrange  for  separate  instruction  in  certain 
subjects  for  both  boys  and  girls,  apart  from  those  subjects  taught 
in  common^  and  special  teachers  must  be  on  the  staff  capable  of 
taking  charge  of  these  special  classes. 

e.g..  Boys, — Manual  work  (carpentry,  metal,  and  other  Tech- 
nical work),  also  any  sciences  specially  taken  by  the  boys,  and 
such  subjects  as  machine  and  building  construction. 

Girls. — Needlework,  cookery,  housewifery,  the  science  of 
domestic  economy,  cutting-out. 

In  schools  where,  although  called  mixed ^  the  system  is  that  of 
a  series  of  classes  for  boys  and  for  girls  from  infant  classes  upwards 
to  14  or  15  years  of  age,  each  class  presided  over  by  an  assistant 
master  or  mistress,  the  whole  under  the  superintendence  of  a  head 
master,  the  subjects  are  mostly  taught  by  the  class  teacher^ 
assisted  occasionally  by  visiting  teachers,  specialists  in  certain 
subiects,  e,g,,  drawing,  languages.  The  staff  is  generally  chosen 
with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  each  class,  and  the  class  teacher  is 
held  responsible  for  his  or  her  own  ckss. 

3. — (3.)  For  many  years  1  was  headmistress  of  a  mixed  school 
including  kindergarten  department  and  all  the  Standards  I.  to 
Ex.  VII.  Boys  and  girls  were  taught  together  for  all  subjects, 
including  drawing,  science,  and  French,  and  I  never  found  any 
limit  of  age  necessary.  The  only  subject  in  which  girls  wera 
specially  instructed  was  needlework,  during  which  time  the  boys 
took  extra  drawing,  geometry,  and  arithmetic.  All  the  classes 
were  under  responsible  teachers.  Boys  and  girls  can  work  well 
together  until  they  are  14  years  of  age.  In  such  cases  good, 
conscientious,  watchful  women  teachers  are  necessary.  When  the 
boys  and  girls  have  passed  through  a  kindergarten^  or  infant 
department  under  the  same  head,  and  step  upwards,  side  by 
side,  there  are  none  of  the  sentimental  difficulties  which  are 
sometimes  urged  against  mixed  schools. 

3. — (4.)  Unfortunately  not  very  well,  particularly  in  small 
towns  and  country  districts.  The  difficulty  is  not  so  great  in 
London  and  large  centres.  Where  scholarships  enabling  girls 
to  go  to  a  secondary  or  higher  school  are  gained,  it  is  best  to 
send  them  to  a  distance. 

3. — (5.)  These  difficulties  can  only  be  met  and  fairly  dealt  wHh 
by  high-minded  and  well-trained  teachers — women  who  insist 
upon  thoroughness  in  every  subject  taught  to  the  pupils,  and  who 
make  mental  culture  and  a  well-formed  character  the  primary 
objects  of  the  educational  system. 

Girls  so  trained  will  have  a  good  chance  of  success  in  whatever 
their  future  life-career  may  be. 

3. — (6.)  On  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  somewhat  more  difficult  to 
get  girls  successfully  through  the  several  stages  of  education. 
This  does  not  refer  to  specially  bright  girls,  who  are  also  physically 
strong.  [On  the  other  band,  girls  have  not  so  many  difficult 
subjects  as  boys,  needle-work  and  cutting  out,  hygiene,  &c«  being 
comparatively  simple  subjects.] 
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4.   Cost  of  Education^ 

(\.)  and  (2.)  My  experience  is  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
term  fees  charged  for  girls  in  really  good  schools  are  very  little, 
if  at  all  less,  than  those  charged  for  boys.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
school  where  the  fees  are  low  consequent  upon  the  inferior 
equipment  of  the  school.  Of  course  there  are  probably  many 
private  adventure  schools  upon  the  equipment  of  which  there  ha!s 
been  no  outlay  whatever^  except  perhaps  for  a  few  forms  and  desks. 
In  such  schooU  it  is  safe  lo  say  no  education  at  all  is  given,  and 
the  fees  in  such  case  would  be  very  low.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to 
claps  these  as  schools^  they  are  so  hopelessly  uneducational,  whilst 
there  is  little  good  moral  influence  over  the  girls. 

Owing  to  competition,  proprietary  and  other  schools  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  lower  their  fees.  This  may  result  in  lower- 
ing the  teachers'  salaries,  and  so  inferior  teachers  are  employed. 
This  of  course  re-acts  injuriously  upon  the  school. 

The  number  of  proprietary  schools  are  very  few,  and  of  private 
schools  almost  nil,  that  can  complete  successfully  with  the  superior 
education  given  by  expert  teachers  in  a  really  good  higher  grade 
board  school,  more  especially  if  an  organised  science  school  be 
attached.  Such  schools  charge  a  fee  of  about  30 j.  a  year,, 
including  science  and  languages. 

I  know  of  several  endowed  schools  for  girls  in  London  where 
an  excellent  education  is  given,  the  fees  are  low,  and  where  the 
assistant  teachers  are  not  well  paid — or  were  not  some  time  ago. 
I  am  not  aware  of  the  amount  of  endowment  of  these  schools. 

[Note. — The  danger  that  I  notice  in  the  higher  grade  schools 
IS  the  tendency  to  be  one-sided  in  order  to  earn  high  grants  from 
the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The  science  side  is  gained  at 
the  expense  of  Latin,  the  classics,  and  Englsh  literature.  The 
instruction  is  nevertheless  of  a  high  standard.] 

4. — (3.)  Parents  who  are  well  educated  and  value  education 
are  ivilllng  to  pay  as  high  fees  for  girls  as  for  boys.  So  will 
parents  wiio  have  decided  upon  a  future  employment  for  their 
daughters,  but  a  large  number  of  parents  look  upon  the  education 
of  girls  as  being  qtute  secondary  to  that  of  boys,  and  so,  thouj;h 
willing  to  pay  the  ordinary  term  fees  for  the  girls,  they  disapprove 
of  paying  for  extra  subjects,  whilst  willing  to  sacriGce  much  for 
their  boys. 

Probably  the  number  of  inferior  schools  for  girls  may  be  due  to 
the  inability  or  disinclination  of  parents  to  pay  as  high  fees  for 
girls  as  for  boys. 

4. — (4.)  Yes,  I  believe  so,  e,g,^  county  council  scholarships 
technical  education — Science  and  Art  Department. 

The  Education  Department  pay  the  same  grant  for  boys  and  for 
girls  in  elementary  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  grant  given 
to  training  colleges  by  the  Education  Department  is  less  for 
female  students  than  for  males : — 

Males,  2  years,  100/. 
Females,  2  years,  70/. 


) 
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5.   CompetUton, 

(1.)  I  should  think  considerably  where  there  exists  in  the 
neighbourhood  a  really  good  higher  grade  or  endowed  middle 
school  [e.ff.,  The  Skinners'  Middle  School,  Stamford  Hill, 
"  Mary  Datchelor "  School,  Oamberwell,  '*  Grays,**  Westminster. 
These  are  all  excellent  middle  schools  for  girls.] 

6. — (2.)  This  is  without  doubt  true  in  a  very  great  measure. 
Many  good  private  schools  have  been  closed  during  the  revival  or 
establishment  of  cheap  yet  efficient  schools  partly  supported  by  an 
•endowment  or  the  rates  (see  last  answer,  page  426). 

6.'^-(3.)  Yes,  this  is  perfectly  true,  and  the  good  private  schools 
that  remain,  sometimes  raise  their  fees. 

^  or  THE  ^     \ 
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